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Some Notes of Cases met in Country Practice. 

By J. K. Baxter, M.R.C’.V.S. 


My first few remarks will be on the subject of 
mammitis, or mastitis in cows ; a matter of great and 
1 am afraid increasing interest to the country 
r> practitioner. Tliis is, in my experience, a most 

, troublesome ailment to deal with, and, in my district 

at least, appears to be greatly on the increase ; this 
increase may, I believe, be largely traced to the great 
strain placed on t he udder by the demand for increased 
milk yields per cow, and 1 shall be greatly interested 
to hear the opinions of other practitioners on this 
point. As regards classification of the various 
forms of this disease, there seems to be great difference 
of opinion amongst, the recognised authorities, and 
1 note that Mr. H. Begg (in Wallis Hoare’s “ System 
of Veterinary Medicine "’) apparently only recognises 
different varieties of a definitely contagious form. 
Mv own opinion agrees rather with that of a writer 
in the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, April, 1921, Mr. J. F. McKenna, who 
definitely divides the disease into two classes: (I) 
sporadic ; (2) free infectious or contagious, but to 
t hese two classes 1 would add a third, and very import- 
J~aiit one, viz., specific ; that is to say. tubercular 
or actinomycotic, or due to any one special or definite 
disease-producing organism. My remarks to-dav 
concern principally the first two classes. The 
■ sporadic form appears to be almost always due to 
, some external influence on the udder, such as extreme 
heat or cold (more especially the latter), bruising, 
and of course, traumatism. I believe intestinal 
disturbances such as constipation or sudden changes 
of food are also blamed, but I cannot remember ever 
having seen a case which could be assigned to this 
cause ; although constipation due to pain and high 
fever is a very frequent complication. This sporadic 
form does not appear to be very, if at all, contagious, 
when one sees the conditions under which milk is 
produced in many sheds ; a cow with mastitis in 
one or more quarters being indiscriminately mixed 
up with healthy eows and the milkers taking no 
trouble whatever to cleanse or disinfect their hands 
after handling and stripping out an affected quarter 
before passing to a healthy one, and also, in nine 
cases out of ten, milking direct on to the floor of the 
cowshed, whence of course the discharge is spread 
in all directions on the soles of the boots, bottoms of 
buckets, legs of milking stools, etc., with apparently 
very little result so far as spreading the disease is 
concerned. 

?V >.u 


The onset of this form does not appear to be very 
sudden, although from what one usually meets in 
practice, one might almost jump to the conclusion 
that it was quite sudden ; at first the patient appears 
somewhat dull and listless, and does not feed up quite 
so readily as usual, also there will be a slight shrinkage 
in thc> quantity of milk, which, if very carefully 
examined, may show a very few minute flocculi. if 
the temperature is taken at this stage, it will be found 
to be somewhat high, round about 103- 104. These 
slight signs are of course quite enough for the expert, 
but are often overlooked by the ordinary cowman ; 
consequently one is only called in to attend the case 
after the cow has practically ceased feeding and the 
udder is so much affected as to be extremely hard 
and painful to the touch, wfth complete alteration 
in the character of the milk, which has usually become 
very thin in consistency and very much resembles 
blood serum in appearance, except to the nose—as 
the odour is most offensive and penetrating. Even 
this thin fluid is very difficult to obtain, because 
the teat has become so swollen and indurated as 
almost to resemble hard rubber to the touch. From 
this stage the progress of the disease is rapid, and the 
practitioner who knows of any remedy or system of 
treatment which will check its course with any 
certainty is indeed a luckv man. As a further 
symptom one gets the character of the secretion 
gradually altering from straw-coloured, almost clear, 
fluid to claret colour, mixed with varying amounts 
of pus, and it is this thick pus which in the worst 
cases occludes the teat duct rendering any relief 
of the affected quarter through this channel impossible 
and leading up 1o gangrene ; in this stage the udder 
becomes cold to the touch and changes to a blue- 
black colour, when, if the quarter is not incised and 
the patient survives, it eventually sloughs out entirely. 

Treatment. —Personally, I have tried many remedies, 
internal and external, but have not yet succeeded 
in finding any one that can bo depended on with 
any degree of certainty. If one is lucky enough to 
get a case in the first stage, then I think a brisk 
purgative, followed by febrifuges and stimulants 
internally, and hot fomentations, assisted by hand 
rubbing, externally cannot be beaten. As a purgative, 
I formerly depended almost entirely on sulphate of 
soda, but since hearing a paper by Mr. A. S. Adams, of 
Dursley (read before the Mid-West Society in January 
of this year), I have added aloes in jii. doses to this 
with very beneficial results ; if this is not effectual 
in twelve hours, I have no hesitation in giving barium 
chloride in Jii. doses in a quart of warm water ; this 
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usually acts quickly, and 1 have never seen any ill 
results. My febrifuge and stimulating mixture 
is fluid extract of aconite and liquor amnion, acet., 
both in full doses, every four hours in warm water, 
and although 1 have tried many other drugs, I have 
found nothing so effectual as this, even in fairly 
advanced cases. I see there is a note on formaldehyde 
in the November Journal, and I must say my experi¬ 
ence with this drug has been somewhat similar to 
Mr. Pugh’s—practically nil ; although in other cases 
(notably septic metritis) my results have been good. 
I have tried nuclein and various bacterins and vaccines 
in these cases, but cannot say that 1 have had any 
appreciable results, although this seems to my mind 
the. most rational line of treatment. in the Novem¬ 
ber North American Veterinarian 1 see there is a 
notice of an ether vapourising outfit, for the use of 
ether under pressure in this disease, which certainly 
sounds worth a trial, and 1 should like to know if any 
member can give any information on this. I note 
that Mr. McKenna, in the article previously quoted, 
strongly advocates tin 1 use of a drug called echinacea, 
but I have no knowledge of this drug, and the only 
note I can find concerning it is in Messrs. Parke, 
Davis’ Materia Median, where it is recommended 
as an alterative in septic infections. Perhaps 
some other member could enlighten us on this also. 
Externally hot water fomentations and frequent 
stripping of the affected quarter should be persisted 
in, and after fomentation the quarter should be 
thoroughly dried and well rubbed and massaged with 
some bland preparation—camphorated oil is my 
favourite. If, in spite of treatment, the case pro¬ 
gresses to occlusion of the teat, the quarter should 
be deeply incised in three or four places at the base of 
the teat to give an outlet to all secretions and pus. 
There should be no hesitation in doing this, as, when 
the case has progressed so far, the quarter is irrevocably 
lost as a milk-producing organ, and 1 have never seen 
any but the greatest benefit accrue from it as far as 
the patient is concerned. Tuberculous mammitis 

is, of course, not treatable. Actinomycotic mammitis 

1 have never, to my knowledge, met, but 1 should 
imagine it would be amenable to the ordinary iodide 
and vaccine treatment as used for wooden tongue. 

Leaving the subject of mammitis, I should like to 
make a few remarks on the use and abuse of epsom 
salts, especially in cattle practice. This is undoubtedly 
a much overrated purgative, and personally I much 
prefer sodium sulphate, and practically always use 

it. I see that Milk’s Pharmacology and Thera¬ 
peutics says, “ Magnesium sulphate is toxic in very 
concentrated solutions,” and Finlay Dun says “ it 
is given in 10—15 parts of water,” which works out 
that 1 lb. should be given in 8—12 pints, whereas 
a common dose for a stockman to give is 1 lb. in about 

2 pints, and further this somewhat concentrated 
dose is often given to a small beast and repeated two 
or three times at short intervals, with the result that 
one often sees the symptoms of poisoning given by 
Milks, namely, “ marked depression of the respiration, 
together with a curare-like action on the motor end 


plates in striated muscle.” The marked depression 
is patent to the naked eye, and the curare action 
manifests itself in stiffness, often approaching 
paralysis ; there is almost complete absence of 
peristalsis, together with dribbling, without apparent 
effort, of watery filth from the anus, which trickles 
down a semi-paralysed tail, saturating it and generally 
heightening the picture of depression, which is often 
further manifested by a sullen grunt at each expiration ; 
also the eyes are generally sunken, with a good deal 
of pale, almost white, membrana nictitans in evidence. 
Perhaps my district is unlucky in possessing more 
than its share of red drench, yellow drench and plain 
salts fanatics, but I frequently see the above picture, 
and believe my diagnosis of mag. sulph. poisoning 
is correct. The great redeeming feature of these 
cases is that, although appearing pretty hopeless to 
the untrained eye, they usually respond well to 
suitable treatment and one gains a certain amount of 
undeserved kudos, which, of course, is promptly 
counterbalanced by the loss of a case which appears 
to the owner to be quite simple. These eases respond 
quite quickly to a hypodermic of strychnine (1 grain), 
followed up by full doses of mix vomica, gentian 
and stimulants given every four hours in water. 
One remark I should like to make here is that the vast 
majority of drugs appear to act better when given in 
water, and I am no great believer in drenching with 
gruels and milk, which appear to me to hinder their 
action. Also one further note concerning strychnine: 
Finlay Dun gives the hypodermic dose for cattle 
as up to grs. v., and for horses, grs. iiss., whereas 
my humble experience has been that cattle are far 
less tolerant of this drug (hypodermically) than horses, 
and I have quite frequently seen twitchings produced 
by three repeated 1 gTain doses ; still it is undoubtedly 
one of the most dependable drugs we have as a tonic 
and nerve stimulant, and I almost invariably use it 
in conjunction with the ordinary medicinal treatments 
in colic and milk fever with great benefit ; in fact, 
1 find that in some cases of milk fever that are seen 
early before they have got past the trampling stage, 
inflation is quite unnecessary, as they recover quite 
well under the strychnine injection alone. Early 
in this miscellany I mentioned the drug formalin 
as being successfully used in metritis, and I should 
like to say a few words on this, and also its use in 
scour of young stock. Concerning metritis, I had 
among the ordinary run of foaling cases this spring 
the usual percentage of bad deliveries, accomplished 
under very insanitary conditions, and have one breach 
presentation particularly in mind at the moment. 
The mare had been in labour some hours when T 
arrived on the scene about 10-30 p.m., to find the 
patient bathed in sweat, and with only the foal’s tail 
in evidence. The case looked pretty hopeless, especially 
as two or three amateurs had had a go previously, 
with no results beyond adding to the mare’s discom¬ 
fort. However, she was very plucky, and we had the 
dead foal delivered in about half an hour, and the 
patient, of course, pretty well done up. Gave my 
favourite pick-me-up strychnine hypodermically. 
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in d left her alone, for about half an hour, while 
^^cteamng myself, & c . ; then gave formalin 
5 SS. in a \*vnt and a half of water, inserted a vetiod 
ptsaaty, Mid w oil smeared, "tlio. genitals with th e same 
substance, and left her till next morning, when I 
saw her about 9-30. Found her looking fairly 
bright, had eaten a small bran mash and drunk a 
fair quantity of water ; temperature 102 . I repeated 
the dose of'formalin, combined with fluid extracts 
of nux vomica ami gentian, also repeated the vetiod 
treatment, and left a. formalin dose for the same 
evening. I saw ber again next day looking quite 
bright and feeding well ; repeated treatment and left 
sufficient doses for the following day, after which 1 
saw her once again and found her practically normal, 
except for a slight drag in one hind leg. This case 
was fairly typical of several which, in my opinion, 
would otherwise undoubtedly have become badly 
septic, and very probably have died, and I am 
anxiously looking forward to a further trial of this 
treatment during the coming season. One point 
1 think should be specially emphasised, and that is 
commencing to dose with the formalin as early as 
possible, before the septic organisms have had time 
to become firmly established ; also (though as a rule 
I heartily dislike cracking up proprietary articles), 
I must say that l have found vetiod most efficacious 
in allaying inflammation and generally clearing up 
any septic inflamed areas, at the same time apparently 
allaying irritation. In scour in calves I have several 
times used formalin in 3 >- doses, repeated every six 
hours, with marked benefit, and have lately almost 
given lip the use of other drugs in favour of this. 

Before concluding these remarks I should like to 
say a few words about what to me is a new experience 
in cattle diseases, although I have had twenty years 
in the same practice, and thought I knew the local 
conditions. This is a non-infectious eczema of the 
extremities, much resembling mud fever in the horse, 
except that it is more acute. It affects cattle of 
all ages, and appears to have no connection with 
condition or feeding, and what is rather extraordinary 
to me is that the darker coloured cattle (especially 
rich dark reds) seem to he most badly affected, 
whereas the rule in most skin diseases apparently 
is for the lighter colours to suffer most. It afflicts 
mostly the fore legs, and does not usually extend 
much above the knees, being usually worse between 
the knee and fetlock. Commencing as a slight 
swelling there is very soon a gummy serous discharge, 
which, in untreated cases, mats the hair, eventually 
falling off in large dry scabs, leaving an open raw 
surface, which heals very slowly ; also in the worst 
cases one gets a chain of small abscesses up the 
lymphatics, above the shoulder; but this, I take it, 
is a secondary infection. There is no fever, and 
apparently very little irritation, but although the 
apj)etite has continued good in all cases, there is always 
great loss of condition. I have failed to find a 
published account of any exactly similar condition, 
hut perhaps one of the members present can give me 
some light on the subject. 


Discussion. 

The President said the Association was very much 
obliged to Mr. Baxter for an interesting paper, con¬ 
taining plenty of material for discussion. 

Mr. Coleman thanked Mr. Baxter for his very instructive 
paper, which was multum in panto without doubt. The 
remarks respecting mammitis were especially interesting 
to him, as he had had rather an interesting experience 
since the beginning of the year, and had come to the 
conclusion that most of the cases he had met were not 
sporadic, hut more or less specific. He had found 
streptococci, staphylococci , bacillus enteridus and bacillus 
call , not in all, but those bacilli had been one to three or 
all of them in every sample. In one particular outbreak 
there was rather a peculiar coincidence. There was case 
after case, in a large herd of Friesians, of a white discharge 
from the vagina, and upon examination the vagina 
membrane was found to he ulcerated. He treated it 
simply as an ordinary common case of vaginitis for some 
considerable time. A number recovered and a number 
did not. He then took some of the discharge and had 
an autogenous vac-rine made, with which he inoculated 
the cows five times, and they all recovered, after they 
had been suffering from the disease for over two years. 
The coincidence was that a large number of these cows, 
after calving, appeared with mammitis, and the secretion 
obtained from the udder contained the same organisms 
as the discharge from the vagina had done. He adopted 
the same treatment of using autogenous vaccine made 
from the discharge, and again brought about a cure ; hut, 
strange to say, before it appeared in the cows there were 
a large number, 15 or 20, beasts which had never been to 
the bull, ranging in ages from (> to 15 months, showing 
mammitis. He obtained from those infected cpiarters 
material from which he again had an autogenous vaccine 
made, and not only inoculated the 5 or 0 actually affected, 
hut the whole hunch of 25 or 30. Those which were 
affected were a long time recovering, hut did not get any 
worse, and those which were not affected did not become 
so after inoculation. In those that were very badly 
infected he injected the udders with a solution of proflavin, 
citrate soda and hydrogen peroxide with wonderful results. 
He left it in the udder for about a quarter of an hour and 
then milked it out, repeating the injection and milking two 
days later, and the inflammation subsided. The milk 
did not come again in those quarters. He used 2| grains 
of proflaviu to 10 ounces of water and one ounce of 
hydrogen peroxide and a tabloid of soda cit., using it 
just tepid. Mr. Baxter had said that, he had no results 
from vaccine, and he should like to ask him whether he 
used proprietary vaccine or had a vaccine prepared from 
the individual case. He himself believed from experience 
that unless the vaccine was prepared from the individual 
case it was very often useless. In some of the cases, 
perhaps, there were streptococci and staphylococci, and in 
another case, perhaps, there might he staphylococci and 
bacillus colt and bacillus enteridus , and in another case 
simply the streptococcus. Unless the vaccine was pre¬ 
pared from the individual case, he feared that one of those 
organisms might be overlooked. Mr. Baxter had also 
referred to lacerating the udder. He himself always 
preferred to remove the quarter, and he had never had it 
attended with any had results. It was rather difficult to 
reach the arteries to tie them, but if a hose pipe was near 
by and used so as to douse with plenty of cold water, it 
would generally be found that it stopped any hemorrhage. 
He had excised the whole of the udders in many cows, 
and he had never had any had results afterwards. If they 
were left to slough out, it took months, and was a very 
dirty job, and the cow became very poor, and nine times out 
of ten the owner preferred to slaughter. 

Mr. Slocock also congratulated Mr. Baxter on the 
excellence of the remarks he had made on subjects of very 
great interest- to veterinary surgeons. With regard to 
mammitis, no doubt every member had had experience 
which was not always very satisfactory. He certainly 
believed in fomentation for giving relief. It was a very 
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good old practice amongst many cow-keepers, when they 
came to the period of drying off tHo udder, to use yellow 
hard soap and lather well with a good deal of massage, 
rubbing the lather in until it became more or less dry. 
It made a good application, and should be done daily at 
the end of each fomentation, and it had more or less of a 
stimulating effect. Soft soap should not he used, as it 
was too much of an irritant. What had been said in 
connection with the use of mag. sulphate was very 
interesting. He had never seen it used to that extent 
in the symptoms whi«*h Mr. Baxter had described. He 
was interested also in the strychnine. He had always 
found that if some liquor strychnin a* with mag. sulph. 
was given, there was a better clearing up afterwards. He 
thought strychnine and mag. sulph. combined made quite 
a good aperient. The purgation was sharp and soon over, 
and it was a good stimulant. He had not seen the disease 
characterised as eczema of the logs, but he had seen beasts 
which hod come up from the western country with some¬ 
thing he had always considered more or less as a mud 
fever. 

Mr. Kennedy said he had never had any experience of 
stopping ha?morrhage with the simple application of a 
hose ; in fact, his experience had been quite the other way 
about, because he had had difficulty both with cows and 
dogs. He was surprised that a cold water application 
would stop haemorrhage after removing the udder, and 
he should try it. 

Mr. Hancock said that as a country practitioner he had 
enjoyed the paper very much indeed. There was very 
little ho could suggest in the way of treatment, but with 
regard to Mr. Coleman’s remarks he could say he also had 
pedigree herds under his control, and many cases of 
mammitis assumed a form that took a lot of fighting. 
He was not referring to the ordinary simple case of a cold 
in the udder after calving, but cases which very frequently 
were due to neglect on the part of the person in charge in 
drying them off, and mammitis developed either before 
they had calved or immediately afterwards. In ordinary 
eases of cold, ordinary means of treatment were generally 
followed by beneficial results, but, with regard to the other 
type of mammitis, once he was satisfied that there was pus 
formation, he adopted quite a different line of treatment. 
Having satisfied himself that there was pus in either one 
or more quarters, he injected potassium iodide in the old- 
fashioned way into the quarters, and waited hours, and 
then proceeded to inject, at intervals of three or four days, a 
preparation that was made by Parke, Davis and Co., and 
had had very beneficial results from it. It was a strepto¬ 
cocci and staphylococci vaccine, He did not advocate 
hot w'ater treatment, but did advocate cold, but not a 
great deal of that. Instead of using anything in the 
shape of a counter-irritant, he advocated the use of 
belladonna ointment smeared on twice a day, after 
fomenting with cold water. 

Mr. J. Willett said he know very little about the 
matters under discussion, but hud been very interested to 
hear Mr. Baxter advocate barium chloride. He had used • 
it as a laxative for a good many years, and much preferred 
it to anything in the pharmacopoeia in horse practice. He 
was also interested in the use of formalin ; he thought that 
formalin was a drug far too little used now in general 
practice. 

The President said he was extremely sorry there was 
not a better attendance and a better discussion, because 
it was a subject w ? hich provided matter for discussion, and 
it was always good to hear the different treatments put 
fonvard. Although he had not tried it, he thought 
probably the vaccine treatment, if it was followed up. 
would prove very useful. Ho had had a personal 
experience in connection with autogenous vaccines. Some 
little time ago he set up a septic arm, a septic rash being 
more or loss all over one side of his body, and after some 
weeks his medical attendant suggested a vaccine. He 
told the doctor that unless it was an autogenous vaccine 
he would not have a vaccine used. An autogenous vaccine 
was made, and he had six inoculations with it, and it 


certainly cleared up the rash, but from that day to the 
present lie had had, at certain times, perhaps for a few 
hours, little heads come up discharging scrum. He went 
to the medical man again, who thought there were probably 
other bacteria that the vaccine did not affect. He had 
had no more injections. The doctor had asked him to 
try collodion and arsenite of soda. Ho had been taking 
ursenite of soda and painting the places with collodion, 
and that seemed to have had the desired effect, although 
the little heads did recur. He thought the vaccine 
treatment, if followed up, might give better results than 
had been gained up to the present. 

Mr. Kennedy said he had been trying codrenine and 
eueain as a styptic and sedative without any results at all. 
It was a preparation made by Messrs. Parke, Davis. He 
had tried it in several cases of dogs and in one case of a 
horse, but without result. 

The President asked whether that was called 
locasthetic. 

Mr. Kennedy said it was called a local anaesthetic. 

The President thought that if what was called 
locasthetic was used very good results would be obtained. 
It was given to him by Mr. Sewell, who used it very largely, 
and lie had not been disappointed with it. 

Major Simpson said ho had been out of practice for some 
time now' and would not enter into a discussion on 
mammitis, and so on, but on the question of vaccines he 
was rather tempted to relate his own experience. A 
relative of his had been undergoing various vaccines for a 
long time, and had been to about four Harley Street 
specialists and other people, and they had not been able 
to give the disease a name. For nearly eighteen months 
the patient had had different vaccines pumped in, with 
absolutely negative results. Since then she had gone to 
three or four other specialists. It seemed to be a growing 
idea amongst the medical profession that the vaccine 
theory could be carried to excess ; that there was not so 
much in it as was thought a few years ago, when it was 
first brought out. It was, undoubtedly, very largely 
losing ground with the medical profession. Mr. Coleman 
had been emphatic in his advocacy of vaccine, but one 
needed to look on vaccine with a certain amount of 
suspicion, and not be too much wTapt up in it and think it 
was going to do everything. With regard to Mr. Kennedy’s 
remarks, he could remember in the old days the use of 
codrenine and eueain w as a god-send in his own practice. 
By injecting a few drops round the dew-claws, one was 
enabled to take the claws out without muzzling tlie dog, 
the dog knowing very little about it, and there was no 
luemorrhago. 

Ho had to thank Mr. Baxter very much indeed for 
corning forward and helping the Association, because there 
was at that time no paper for the present meeting. Mr. 
Baxter, when approached, said lie would do his best, and 
it had been a very good best indeed. He sympathised 
with him that there were not more people present, and 
that there had not been a better discussion. Had things 
been different, he should certainly have moved that the 
paper bo printed and circulated for further discussion at 
the next mooting, as it w r as on a subject which must appeal 
to a society composed so largely of country practitioners, 
but he dared not propose that course now, because the 
expense of printing was so great. It was not as a rule 
the custom to have papers read at the annual meeting, 
but it might be possible to adjourn the discussion to that 
meeting, when further discussion could take place. If 
Mr. Baxter was willing, he would move that the further 
discussion of the subject be postponed until the next 
meeting in January. 

Mr. Baxter said he quite agreed. 

Professor Reynolds seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. Baxter thanked the members for their kind 
remarks, and said ho would reply to the discussion at the 
next meeting, after it was finished. 
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Veterinary Education in France. 

Veterinary education in France is national. There 
are t (tree national veterinary colleges—Alfort, founded 
in 1765 ; Lyons, founded in 1761 ; and Toulouse, 
founded in 1825. The first one is located in a .suburb 
of Paris and the ot hers in the cities their names indicate. 
Aspirants for admission apply to the Minister of 
Agriculture and submit with the application their 
legal, moral and educational credentials. Admission 
is by competitive examinations held at different 
geographical centres of the country on the same day. 
The number of successful applicants the. colleges are 
permitted to admit is determined bv the Minister 
of Agriculture and is based on the civil and military 
needs of the nation. Applicant must be a citizen 
of France, between 17 and 20 years of age, and must 
hold the " baccalaureat " of the French educational 
system. (So far as it is possible to make parallel 
comparisons, this is equal to two years of college work- 
in American universities.) Certificates of health, 
moral character and smallpox vaccination must 
accompany the application. Graduates of the 
National Agricultural College who have the bacca¬ 
laureate degree are admitted without examination. 
Aliens are admitted by permission of the Minister of 
Agriculture under the same regulations as French 
citizens, but oil completion of the course receive a 
certificate of qualification in lieu of the diploma. 
The competitive examination is both written and 
oral, and is a test of the applicant's knowledge of 
composition, physics, chemistry and biology, including 
zoology, botany and paleontology. 

The college course is four years of ten months each, 
exclusive of examinations. In making comparisons 
of these schools with ours (says the American Author), 
the most striking difference found is the qualification 
of the teaching staff. Each professor is a master 
of the subject he teaches, ail authority of world-wide 
reputation. He is so well known to readers of books 
and current literature that one feels acquainted with 
him before the introduction. He obtains his position 
bv gradual steps and through competitive tests. 
He is first a tutor, then a chef de travaux (assistant 
professor), before reaching the distinguished rank 
of professor. The organisation of the teaching 
staff is unique. The school is divided into ten 
departments called chairs, each one directed by a 
professor, who is supplied with an assistant professor 
and tutors as required. The branches of the curricu¬ 
lum are so divided among the ten chairs as to give 
each of them the same relative importance. The 
ten professors constitute the Council, one of them 
acting as Director. Each of the three schools have 
precisely the same organisation and are supervised 
bv the Inspector of Veterinary Schools, who is advisor 
of the Minister of Agriculture on matters of veterinary 
education. 

The schedules are prepared each year by the Councils 
and must be approved by the Minister. When thus 
approved they are publicly posted in the college 
departments as the official work of the year. Devi¬ 
ation from the schedule is prohibited. Lectures 


not thus prescribed cannot be given except on 
permission from the Council. 

Schedule. 

First year. —Medical physics, medical chemistry, 
pharmacology, pharmacy, toxicology, medical and forage 
botany, anatomy (first part), histology, embryology, 
physiology (first part), hippo-mechanics and horse judging. 

Second year. —Zoology, pathology of parasitic diseases, 
anatomy (second part), general therapeutics, matoria 
medica, semeiology, elementary pathology and hygiene. 

Third year. —Pathological anatomy, technique of 
autopsies, legal medicine, medical pathology (first part), 
surgical pathology (first part), clinics, surgical anatomy, 
operative surgery, shoeing, bovine, ovine, caprine, porcine 
and avian pathology, special operative surgery, clinics, 
obstetrics, general pathology and microbiology. 

Fourth year. —Food inspection, inspection of establish¬ 
ments under veterinary control, medical pathology and 
clinics (second part), veterinary jurisprudence, surgical 
pathology (second part), bovine, ovine, porcine, caprine 
and avian pathology (second part), microhian diseases 
ami sanitary police, and zootechnics. 

Schedule by Chairs. 

First chair. —Medical physics, 15 hours; medical and 
pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacy and toxicology, GO 
hours. 

Second chair- -Medical and forugo botany, 22 hours; 
medical zoology, pathology of parasitic <iisenses, 50 hours ; 
clinical lectures, 15 hours. 

Third chair. —Anatomy, first part, 30 hours ; anatomy, 
second part, 30 hours; histology and embryology-, 25 
hours ; teratology, 5 hours. 

Fourth chair. — Physiology, first part, 15 hours; physiol¬ 
ogy. second part, 40 hours; general therapeutics and 
matoria medica, 30 hours. 

Fifth chair. —Pathological anatomy, 40 hours ; legal 
medicine, 5 hours; food inspection and inspection of 
establishments under veterinary control, 30 hours. 

Sixth chair. —Medical pathology-, first part, 20 hours ; 
medical pathology, second part, 20 hours ; clinical 
lectures, 30 hours ; semeiology and elementary pathology, 
15 hours ; veterinary jurisprudence, 15 hours. 

Seventh chair. —Surgical pathology, first part, 25 hours; 
surgical anatomy, second part, 25 hours ; clinical lectures, 
30 hours. 

Eighth chair. —Bovine pathology- and bovine operative 
surgery, first part, 20 hours ; bovine pathology and 
operative surgery, second part, 20 hours; obstetrics, 27 
hours; avian pathology-, 5 hours; clinical lectures, 20 
hours. 

Ninth chair. —General pathology and microbiology, 25 
hours ; microhian diseases and sanitary police, 50 hours ; 
clinical lectures, 20 hours. 

Tenth chair. —Hippo-mechanics and exterior of the 
horse, 15 hours ; hygiene, 25 hours ; zooteehnies, 55 hours. 

Total hours (not including clinical lectures), 780. 

The work of each professor is so arranged as to cover 
a definite proportion of the whole at each lecture, 
or lesson, as they are called. The feature of the teach¬ 
ing at Alfort that impressed me most is the great pains 
taken in preparing each lesson for presentation to 
the students. A lecture is not a perfunctory affair. 
It is a definite amount of the curriculum presented 
with great attention to detail and in a way to leave 
a profound and lasting impression on the mind. 
Its outlines are carefully written out on groat black¬ 
boards which cover the entire front of the room, and 
the professor’s table is arrayed with all manner of 
illustrative specimens, some from the large museum 
and others freshly prepared and showing that a great 
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deal of time and pains were taken in making them. 
These blackboard outlines and specimens are left in 
view of the students sometimes for several days, to 
enable them better to complete their study and to 
tabulate properly their notes. 

Each chair has its own buildings and equipment, 
including laboratories and such laboratory para¬ 
phernalia as the group of branches it covers requires. 
In fact, Alfort is constituted of ten separate colleges, 
one for each chair. They are so distinctly separated 
from one another that a visitor of one might remain 
entirely unconscious that there were nine others in the 
immediate surroundings, each working diligently 
with its own speciality. 

Alfort has ample stabling and profuse equipment 
for the general clinic, and (an illuminativefeutuie this) 
a botanical garden of several acres, under the manage¬ 
ment of Professor Rai 1 lift, appearing to me to be a 
splendid exhibition of plants of interest to the 
veterinarian that grow in that climate. 

lntra-semestral examinations are given at intervals 
by the assistant professors after four days’ notice to 
those who must take them. In these the student 
draws two questions from a prepared group, and is 
given ten minutes for reflection and ten to answer. All 
grades obtained are publicly posted. To pass to 
an upper class or to obtain the diploma the student 
must pass a final examination before the professor 
of each chair. The grades are submitted to the 
Minister of Agriculture for his personal consideration. 
Successful candidates are eligible to practise veterinary 
medicine and to compete for a commission in the 
veterinary service of the Army. 

There arc no veterinary laws in France as we know 
them in our several States. Anyone may practice, 
but the non-graduate is under such restrictions as to 
the particular disease he may treat and the drugs he 
may prescribe that the activities of the empirical 
practitioner are somewhat curbed. I fear, however, 
that the situation as regards empiricism is far from 
satisfactory to the practising veterinarian, and I am 
also assured that the condition in Holland, Belgium, 
Germany and Italy is no better. In these countries 
empiricism and the patent-medicine industry thrive 
uncurbed. Thus the veterinary practitioner, after 
having made this splendid preparation to practise, 
is little protected against cheap opposition, but in 
France everyone knows that the veteiinarian and the 
quack belong to two entirely different categories of 
individuals. 

[From “ Some Notes on the Comparative Study of 
Veterinary Medicine in France and the United States,” 
by L. A. Merill.at, .Ini Am. Yet. Med. A sun.'] 


Standardisation of Serums. 

The conference, attended by representatives of 
ten powers, which is being held in London this week 
by the invitation of the League of Nations Health 
Committee, has considered the steps that should 
be taken for the. standardisation of serums. The 
conference was formally opened at the Ministry of 


Health, on December 12th, by the Minister of Health, 
who, in welcoming the delegates, pointed out that 
invitations had been extended to countries not 
members of the League. The chair was taken by 
Dr. Th. Madsen, Director of the State Serum Institute 
in Copenhagen, who said that work on the lines 
desired had been begun some years ago by t he Medical 
Research Council. The conference proposes in the 
case of all the serums discussed to consider the tests 
for sterility, for the amount of antiseptics present, 
and for the amount of proteins. It is hoped to 
arrange for a series of investigations on a uniform 
plan in leading institutes in the different countries. 
It is proposed also to institute a uniform system of 
indicating the dates of preparation and of issue. 
At present standard diphtheria and tetanus serums 
are maintained at the Institut fur experimentelle 
Therapie, in Frankfurt, and in the Hygienic Labora- 
torv of the United States Public Health Service. 
These two institutions are being asked to interchange 
their standard serums and to send them to the other 
institutes which will participate in the proposed 
investigation, in order that the relation between the 
two standards may be determined. As the methods 
for the standardisation of tetanus antitoxin vary in 
different institutes, a discussion of methods has been 
held, and a proposal has been put forward for an 
international unit of both diphtheria and antitetanus 
serums. With regard to dysentery serums, the 
position is much less well defined. The first question 
that must be settled is whether a standard serum 
should be prepared against the Shiga bacillus only, 
or whether it. should include other dysentery bacilli. 
The action of meningococcus serum being to a great 
extent dependent upon the type of meningococcus 
against which it is prepared, knowledge must be 
obtained of the. different types of meningococci in 
different countries, a uniform method of examination 
of the various types must be established, and a 
uniform system of nomenclature of the different 
types arranged. The four main methods of testing 
the potency of anti meningococcus serum at present 
in use are based on the agglutinin content; on the 
complement fixation standard ; on the opsonin content 
(phagocytosis); and on the anti-endotoxic value, 
and protective power. It is assumed that a serum 
rich in more than one of these antibodies will possess 
a comparatively high therapeutic efficiency, but 
further evidence on this point is needed. It is pro¬ 
posed that the standardised serums from different 
laboratories should be compared and different methods 
for standardisation examined, that an investigation 
of pneumococci in different countries should be made, 
in as many institutes as possible, and that a uniform 
nomenclature should be devised. The two main 
methods it is proposed to use for determining the 
potency of the anti pneumococcus serum are based 
on its agglutinating power and its anti-infectious 
action. Here again the question of a polyvalent 
serum arises. The conference intends, if possible, 
to evolve a scheme of making the serum diagnosis 
of syphilis reliable and the results in different countries 
comparable. Each of the institutes participating 
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in the inquiry will be asked to compare one or more 
other methods with its own by applying them in a 
large number of eases of known syphilis and of control 
eases. The results would then be collected and 
analysed and conclusions drawn, which would be 
submitted to other institutions for observation 
and experiment. On December 14th the delegates, 
together with a number of other guests, were 
entertained to luncheon bv the Government, when 
Sir Alfred Mond was in the chair. The closing 
meeting of the conference was held later on the same 
day.— British Metltml . luitimil , December 17, 1921. 


Horse Export Trade. 

New and Strict Rules. 

An Order of the Minister of Agriculture, published 
in the London Gazette, makes new rules under which 
the export of horses, asses, and mules will in future 
bo carried on. 

The new Order makes provision for the examination 
of animals by veterinary inspectors of the Ministry 
at the authorised ports of shipment—Folkestone, 
Goole, Harwich, Hull, Leith, London (including 
Tilbury), and Southampton. Detailed rules are made 
for accommodation on the ships. Among these is a 
provision, to come into force immediately, that 
horses, asses, and mules shall not be carried during 
the months of October to March inclusive, except 
under a permanent deck cover and in approved 
fittings. A ration of food for the animals must be 
provided on voyages lasting more than six hours. 

If an animal is seriously injured so that it cannot 
be disembarked without cruelty, the master of the 
vessel may order it to be slaughtered, and every ship 
carrying these animals is to have a proper humane 
killing instrument for the purpose. The owner or 
charterer of a vessel is to keep a record of animals 
which have died or been seriously injured while on 
board, and is to make a return to the Ministry at the 
end of every month.— The Times. 


Help for Poor People's Dogs. 

A new scheme for the treatment of the sick and 
in|ured dogs of poor people will begin with the new 
year, says The Times. Tickets arc being issued by 
the National Canine Defence League to those of its 
members who, on hearing of a poor person’s dog 
being in need of skilled treatment, will fill up the 
ticket. This ticket will be an authority to a veterinary 
surgeon to attend the dog and to send the account to 
the League. The tickets are also available for the 
destruction of dogs owned by poor people ; and 
application has to be made to members of the League 
or to the head office at 27 Regent Street, S.W.l. 


The Veterinary Record. 

7th January, 1922. 

Abstracts arjd Reviews. 

Carbon Tetrachlorid and Hookworms. 

The author recently published the results of tests of 
carbon tetrachlorid on dogs for the removal of 
parasitic worms, with special reference to the use of 
this drug on hookworms. Thirty dogs were given 
carbon tetrachlorid, and in all cases except one, a 
test of toxicity, all freces were carefully examined 
for worms passed daily up to the time of death, when 
the animal was examined post-mortem and all worms 
present were collected. The results were very 
gratifying. In the case of the animals given 0'3 c.c. 
of this drug for every kilogram of live weight, a dose 
of three c.c. for an average sized dog (10kg., 22 pounds), 
all the hookworms originally present were expelled, 
a result I have never been able to obtain in any series 
of tests of anthelmintics on hundreds of dogs during 
the last six years. 

Among the drugs previously tested were thymol, 
chenopodium, chloroform, and combinations of 
ehenopodium and chloroform. The expulsion of all 
hookworms present was also obtained by the use of a 
mixture of carbon tetrachlorid and thymol in the 
proportion of I c.c. of the former and 0618 gin. 
(10 grains) of the latter, and by the use of a mixture 
of carbon tetrachlorid and oil of chenopodium in the 
proportion of 3 c.c. of carbon tetrachlorid and I c.c. 
of chenopodium, the dose rate for the mixture being 
the same as for the carbon tetrachlorid alone. These 
mixtures, as well as the carbon tetrachlorid alone, 
were given in hard gelatin capsules, without purgation, 
to dogs after fasting eighteen hours. The carbon 
tetrachlorid is also very effective in removing ascarids, 
being only slightly less effective than chenopodium, 
which in my experiments has proved practically 
100 per cent, effective in removing ascarids from dogs 
when given in doses of 01 c.c. per kilogram of live 
weight and immediately preceded or followed by 30 
c.c. of castor oil. 

TH* experiments on dogs have been followed by a 
series of experiments on horses and swine. The 
results of these experiments are not yet published, 
but the results indicate that the drug is very effective 
against the blood-sucking strongyles and moderately 
effective against ascarids. 

Safety. 

While the anthelmintic value of carbon tetrachlorid 
as indicated by these experiments warrants bringing 
it to the attention of the medical profession as worthy 
of attention in connection with the treatment of 
human beings for hookworm infestation: and possiblv 
for asearid infestation as well, the question of safety 
naturally deserves equal consideration. In the earlier 
article I summarised briefly the available medical 
literature in regard to carbon tetrachlorid. This 
drug received considerable attention about half a 
century ago by Sanson, Simpson, Protheroe Smith, 
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Morel, Laffont and others, for the most part as an 
anaesthetic when administered by inhalation. It 
appears from their work that the first stage of 
anaesthesia is one of excitation comparable to ether ; 
this is followed by insensibility and finally by collapse 
if continued. Laffont notes that the pupil of the 
eye is constantly dilated throughout the first and 
second stages of aiuesthosia. Simpson regarded it, 
on evidence that is not entirely conclusive, as more 
depressing to the heart than chloroform, and this 
statement, reiterated subsequently in the dispen¬ 
satories, is perhaps responsible for the neglect of this 
drug for half a century. Protheroe Smith found 
the drug useful in overcoming pain, especially headache, 
dysmenorrhteal distress, tic doloureux and toothache, 
and of value in mitigating the suffering during labour, 
as it alleviated the pain without diminishing the 
uterine contractions. One death from inhalation 
was reported in the Journal in 1909, in which carbon 
tetrachlorid was used as a shampoo on a woman, 
29 years old, a subject of status lymphaticus, the 
carbon tetrachlorid having been previously used for 
this purpose in 30,000 cases with no untoward results, 
other than one or two cases of fainting. It might 
be noted that carbon tetrachlorid, like chloroform, 
may develop phosgen (carbonyl chlorid) under 
certain conditions, and that such an impurity might 
have been present in this drug as used for shampooing. 
In the British Medical Journal, September 25th, 
1920, a correspondent reports a case of carbon 
tetrachlorid poisoning in a girl employed in painting 
golf ball moulds with a paint containing this substance. 
The symptoms were vomiting, headache and amomia. 
It is noted by the editor that * he frequent inhalation 
of this substance may ultimately cause a toxic 
jaundice, which suggests that the drug might act on 
the liver in a manner similar to the action of chloroform 
in delayed chloroform poisoning. 

So far as dogs are concerned, no macroscopic 
changes were noted in the liver after the oral adminis¬ 
tration of carbon tetrachlorid in doses up to 15 c.c. 
per kilogram of live weight, though the acute yellow 
necrosis, due to chloroform, is unmistakable in dogs 
after doses of 0'3 c.c. per kilogram. However, 
this is a matter which deserves further consideration 
in connection with the use of this drug as regards its 
safety. One dog in the series of thirty was given 
1 c.c. of carbon tetrachlorid per kilogram of live weight, 
and kept alive for more than eight months, being 
recently killed in connection with another experiment. 
The dog appeared well and active at all times during 
the eight months, and showed no evident lesions 
post-mortem. 

Discomfort and Surjective Effects. 

Another feature to be considered in connection with 
campaigns for the eradication of hookworms from man 
is the matter of discomfort and subjective effects 
on the patient. Opposition to treatment must be 
avoided whenever possible, and the production of 
headache, nausea, burning sensation in the stomach, 
etc., by such drugs as thymol and chenopodium, 
frequently makes it difficult to give a second treat¬ 


ment or to bring in new patients alter the word has 
passed around that a first group have been made ill 
by the treatment. 

In order to obtain first-hand information on this 
point in regard to carbon tetrachlorid, I tested the 
drug on myself, using the dose found effective in 
freeing dogs from hookworms, since the dose of most 
drugs, aside from such as strychnine and morphin, 
is the same for man as for dogs. The dosage for 
man and dogs is practically identical for almost 
all anthelmintics. Three c.c. of carbon tetrachlorid 
was swallowed in hard capsules, three hours after a 
light breakfast, and after smoking a cigar. The 
pulse at the time was 90. Forty minutes later, 
Dr. Walter H. Chapin, a physician ,of Springfield, 
Mass., found the pulse to be 78, with apparently 
a normal pressure. I did the usual day’s work at 
the office during the morning and spent the afternoon 
making a post-mortem examination of some horses. 
Meals were taken at the usual time and in the usual 
amounts, and more than the usual amount of exercise 
was taken. After the treatment, I smoked three 
cigars and a pipe during the day. Seven minutes 
after taking the drug, there was an eructation of 
carbon tetrachlorid, and during the first half hour 
there was a sensation of warmth, not sufficient to be. 
called a burning sensation, in the abdomen. This 
sensation passed away after a short time. There was 
no evidence of constipation, the drug apparently 
having a mild laxative effect. 

While this one test is not conclusive, it apparently 
bears out the indications from the experiments on 
animals, that, the drug administered by mouth in 
therapeutic doses produces no evident symptoms. 
If it can be taken by a man forty years old, without 
any precautions as regards food, smoking and exercise, 
without producing any symptoms of discomfort, 
and without interfering in any way with the day's 
work, it would appear to be reasonably safe for the 
average human being. Anthelmintics in general 
cannot be taken with equal impunity. Following 
such drugs as thymol, chenopodium or male fern, 
it is advisable for the patients to rest, at least, to lie 
down if feasible, and to go to bed preferably. The 
list of deaths from thymol, chenopodium or male 
fern is long enough to warrant further study of any 
drug that holds out promises of greater safety. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. McCoy, director of 
the Hygienic Laboratory of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, I have had the opportunity to make some 
toxicity tests of carbon tetrachlorid on monkeys, 
in co-operation with Dr. Gleason Lake, of the Hygienic 
Laboratory, and Dr. J. E. Shillinger, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Assuming that the indicated 
dose of the drug for man is the same as that for the 
dog of average size, 10 kg. (22 pounds), these animals 
were given from two to five times that dose, or 6, 9, 
12 and 15 c.c. These monkeys weighed from 2'5 
to 3'5 kg. (-11 to 71 pounds). One monkey weighing 
2’5 kg. (11 pounds) received the dose of 12 c.c., or 
approximately G c.c. per kilogram of live weight. 
Aside from the fact that one or two monkeys ate less 
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than usual for a day or two, no symptoms of injury 
wore noted. After holding the animals lor a month, 
with no evidence of delayed poisoning developing, 
we released them for other experiments. In the 
opinion of Dr. McCoy, toxicity tests in monkeys are 
excellent indications of probable toxic effects of 
drugs on man, and the apparent safety of carbon 
tetrarhlorid is distinctly indicated by this experiment. 

Expense. 

A final word in regard to this drug is on the score 
of expense. Carbon tetrachlorid is cheap, much 
cheaper than chenopodium or thymol, and can be 
purchased almost anywhere, at any time. It is 
very easy to make. Finally, the fact that it does 
not depress unstriated musculature or lessen peristalsis, 
so far as it has been studied in this respect, would 
permit of an immense saving by the omission of a 
purgative in carrying on hookworm campaigns, 
involving millions of people. 

It is not my intention to urge the use of this drug 
clinically on the basis of the evidence at hand. Due 
precautions arc indicated in using am drug iu a new 
manner and for a new purpose. The intent in this 
article is to call the attention of physicians, and 
especially of those interested in hookworm work, 
to the possible usefulness of carbon tetrachlorid 
for the removal of hookworms and ascarids. It 
may be said in passing that it is apparently of no 
value for removing tapeworms, so far as experiments 
show, and is as unreliable as other anthelmintics for 
removing whipworms, sometimes removing them, and 
more often leaving them. A chemically pure drug 
must be used precisely as in the case of chloroform, 
or any other drug for that matter. In this respect 
the definite chemical composition of carbon tetra- 
chlorid gives it a definite advantage over oil of cheno¬ 
podium, which is a mixture of a number of compounds 
in very variable proportions, which fact may account 
for some of the bad effects following its use. So far 
as can be judged at the present time, carbon 
tetrachlorid is apparently more effective, safer and 
cheaper than the drugs used at present to remove 
hookworms. 

[Hall, M. C. “ The Use of Carbon Tetrachlorid 

for the. Removal of Hookworms.” Journal of the 

American Medical Association, 1921, November.] 


United Provinces Civil Veterinary Department Report. 

The report of the above department for the year 
ending March 31st, 1921, includes the following:— 

It is satisfactory to report that a substantial 
progress has been made during the year in all branches 
of the department. The most noticeable feature 
is the decrease in contagious diseases amongst cattle, 
especially as regards rinderpest, also the increase in 
inoculation which shows that the general public arc 
now realising the benefits of inoculation. Since tile 
Ith December, 1920, Captain W. H. Priston has been 
posted to these provinces as third Superintendent, 


and is at present under training. Now that the 
Imperial officers are up to sanctioned strength, there 
will be much more direct supervision into the investi¬ 
gation and suppression of contagious disease. 

Detailed estimates have been submitted to Govern¬ 
ment for the erection of a Model Dairy near Lucknow, 
and it is hoped that the work of construction will be 
put in hand in the near future. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, England, have 
kindly presented us with their No. 1 Educational 
Cabinet of grasses, for which we are very grateful. 

Investigation into the prevalence of tuberculosis 
in cattle was carried out in a small way, and a separate 
report is being submitted to Government. It 
is hoped next cold weather to take the matter up more 
fully. 

Plans for the establishment of a veterinary college 
at Lucknow are being drawn up by the Government 
Architect on the same lines as the veterinary college, 
Lahore, and will he submitted to Government for 
final sanction. 

The new offices and laboratory are in the course 
of erection, and it is hoped will he ready bv the begin¬ 
ning of the cold weather. 

For rendering genuine assistance in inoculation work 
and encouragement of animal breeding two sanads 
have been awarded. 

Mr. Stow has continued to carry out his duties in a 
hard-working and painstaking manner, and the farms 
under his charge are continuing to show a steady 
progress. Mr. Evans has continued to carry out his 
work in connection with sheep-breeding in a very 
active manner. I am indebted to the Deputy 
Superitendents Khan Sahib Sheikh Niaz Muhammad, 
S. M. Raza Husain, and Mr. T. S. Davies for their 
valuable assistance and help they have rendered me 
during the year. The subordinate staff, both clerical 
and veterinary, have continued to work most satis¬ 
factorily during the year. I wish to bring to the 
notice of Government the meritorious way the head 
clerk, now head assistant of my oflice, Babu Srish 
Chandra Bhattacharya, has carried out his arduous 
duties. 

S. G. M. Hickey, Captain, M.R.C.V.S., 
Officiatin '/ Veterinary Adviser to Government, United 
Provinces. 


Bengal Reports. 

Department Resolution. 

Colonel Smith, Principal, Bengal Veterinary College, 
held charge of the college throughout the year except from 
1st July to 30th September, 1920, when he was on furlough. 
During this period Mr. P. J. Kerr, who was temporarily 
appointed as second Imperial officer, was in charge of the 
college. Mr. A. D. MacGregor hold charge of the office 
of the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
from the beginning of the year till the 22nd November, 
1920, when he went on combined leave for eight months, 
and Mr. P. J. Kerr remained in charge of the office of the 
Superintendent till the end of the year except for a period 
of 27 days, when ho went on combined leave, and Colonel 
Smith held charge of the department in addition to his own 
duties as Principal of the college. A second Deputy 
Superintendent for the department was sanctioned during 
the year for the Eastern Bengal divisions, with head- 
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quarters at Dacca. This appointment will, it is hoped, 
materially improve the work of the department in the 
eastern portions of the province. 

2. The number of students at the Bengal Veterinary 
College at the end of the session was 127, of which number 
53 belonged to Bengal, 45 to Bihar and Orissa, ami the 
rest to other provinces. Owing to a large number of 
students leaving the college, there was a fall in the number 
of students as compared with the preceding year’s figure, 
which was 158. During the year 24 students graduated 
from the college, of whom four belonged to Bengal. All 
the now graduates have been employed as veterinary 
assistants. 

3. The report of the Civil Veterinary Department, 
shows a marked increase in the mortality of animals from 
contagious diseases during the year, the total number of 
deaths reported being 19.344 as against 14,898 in the 
previous year. The increase is due to severe outbreaks 
of rinderpest in several districts of this presidency, this 
disease being responsible for 17,425 deaths as compared 
with 12,178 deaths in the previous year. The Superin¬ 
tendent, Civil Veterinary Department, reports that with 
the increasing attention given to details, and greater 
facilities for ascertaining and reporting outbreaks, many 
more cases now come to light than in past years. In all 
539 outbreaks of rinderpest, haemorrhagic septicaemia, and 
anthrax took place, and 86,354 animals were inoculated 
as against 537 and 84,890 respectively of the previous 
year. It is satisfactory to note that the death-rate 
amongst the inoculated animals was small, being only 
100 per cent, for the whole province. 

Leaflets dealing with the prevention anil treatment of 
cattle diseases were freely distributed as usual. The 
Government (Ministry of Agriculture and Public Works) 
notice with satisfaction that in the work of inoculation very 
little opposition is now met with in the advanced districts 
of the province, and that the beneficial result of the 
practice of inoculation is gradually overcoming the 
prejudices of the people. 

4. During the year under report the itinerant veterinary 
assistants visited 12,756 villages and treated 69,584 
animals as against 12,831 villages and 58,761 animals in 
the previous year. 

5. In Calcutta and its suburbs all the stables and cattle- 
sheds were frequently inspected. Glanders was detected 
in 23 stables only, against 30 in the previous year. In 
the mufussal only three animals either succumbed to the 
malady or were destroyed under the provisions of the 
Glanders and Farcy Act. 

6. The number of stud bulls kept by Government and 
local bodies increased from 124 in the previous year to 
132 in the year under report. Of these, 65 are the property 
of local bodies. 

7. Two new dispensaries were established during the 
year, thus bringing the total number of institutions to 37, 
whilst it is satisfactory to note that the establishment of 
more dispensaries is under contemplation. The number 
of patients treated at these dispensaries was 41,074, as 
against 44.747 in the previous year. The decrease is 
reported to be due partly to a smaller number of animals 
being treated at the Sodepur Pinjrapole and partly to 
certain dispensaries remaining closed on account of the 
absence oil leave of the veterinary assistants when no 
substitutes were available. 

8. During the year under report the administrative 
control of the Civil Veterinary Department was transferred 
from the Director of Agriculture to the Principal, Bengal 
Veterinary College, he being the senior veterinary officer 
in the province, and he was made the head of the Civil 
Veterinary Department with the designation “ Veterinary 
Adviser to the Government of Bengal.” During the year 
revised scales of pay were sanctioned both for the Imperial 
and Provincial Veterinary Services. 

9. The w'ork of the Deputy Superintendents, Civil 
Veterinary Department, Veterinary Inspectors and the 
staff of the Bengal Veterinary College was satisfactory. 
The Government (Ministry of Agriculture and Public 
Works) have much pleasure in acknowledging the valuable 


services of Colonel Smith and in recording their appreciation 
of the work done by Messrs. P. J. Kerr and A. D. 
MacGregor. 

By order of the Government of Bengal 
(Ministry of Agriculture and Public Works), 

J. A. L. Swann, 

Secretary to the Government of Bewjal. 
(The Annual Reports of the Veterinary College and of the 
Civil Veterinary Department, Bengal, for the year 
1920-21.) 

Cattle Census Report. 

To the report of the Cattle Census of the Presidency of 
Bengal, which was taken between January 6th and 13th, 
1920, is attached a large number of appendices containing 
a mass of figures. Regarding these the Director of 
Agriculture, Bengal, notes that “ No claim for exactness 
can be set up for these figures, but on the whole they can 
be accepted as fairly correct. It is hoped that when the 
principles on which the enumeration should be made are 
better understood more accurate results will be secured.” 

Everyone who has had any practical experience of the 
difficulties which always spring up whenever any attempt 
is made to accurately enumerate anything in India, will 
sympathise with the Director of Agriculture. In Bengal 
where the agriculturists are almost entirely Hindus, these 
difficulties would be greatly accentuated w hen the counting 
of the cattle was undertaken. No one without Indian 
experience can appreciate the exasperating strain which 
any attempt at accuracy in taking a cattle census amongst 
these people entails on the European mind. To accept 
the figures as even fairly accurate ” requires more reliance 
on the work of the Bengal Panchayats than usually remains 
to those who have experienced the working of these 
Councils, even when this is carried out under the general 
supervision of the already over-worked district officers. 

This is the second census of its kind, the first being 
taken in 1912, and during the period which has elapsed 
between the two censuses, although famine conditions and 
floods, droughts and cyclones have appeared in parts of 
the province, there has been no marked scarcity of fodder 
for the stock. It is stated that “ outbreaks of cattle 
diseases were, as usual, very common during these years, 
but they appeared to be most severe in 1917-18. In that 
year rinderpest in a somewhat virulent form appeared in 
several districts, and especially in 24-Parganas, Noakhali, 
Rangpur and Bakarganj.” 

The chief points brought out by the statistics are:— 
(a) The increase in the number ot Brahmani bulls, which 
is 1912 per cent, over that of the 1912 census. A Hindu 
receives considerable religious credit by letting loose a 
young bull, but it has frequently been reported that 
latterly the animals selected for this purpose are as often 
as not poor specimens of their breed. These Brahmani 
bulls wander over the country living at the expense of the 
inhabitants, especially the fanners and shopkeepers, who 
often suffer very severely from their depredations. When 
the country was more sparsely populated, and these bulls 
were more carefully selected, there is no doubt they went 
far to supply the necessary males required for the large 
number of cows ; but latterly with an increased population 
and more intensive cultivation it is doubtful whether these 
Brahmani bulls are not in reality a source of loss to the 
population. There can be no doubt but that they con¬ 
tribute a very decided restraining factor to any steps which 
may from time to time be taken to improve the breed of 
the cattle in a district, and their unrestrained movement 
over the country gives rise to a serious menace of spreading 
contagious disease. 

The Brahmani bull is not by any means an unmixed 
blessing, and we greatly doubt w hether the increase in the 
number of these animals during the eight years which 
intervened between the two cattle censuses has made for 
the progress of the cattle industry in Bengal. Every 
enthusiastic gardener in India must have experienced the 
destruction of many weeks of work owing to one of these 
bulls gaining access to his compound, and will consequently 
not welcome any increase in their number. 
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(6) An increase in the plough cattle of 4 per cent. If it 
i.H an actual increase and not merely due to more conscien¬ 
tious reporting, this is a step in the right direction. The 
plough cattle, which in addition to cultivating the fields 
also work at the wells, are the mainstay of Indian fanning. 
It has been truly said that they carry the agriculture of 
the country on their backs. It w-ill be a very long time 
before the tractor will be in general use on the plains of 
India, where, as a rule, the holdings are small and irrigation 
is absolutely essential to the raising of certain crops, 
consequently any increase in the plonyh cattle is a distinct 
advance, and incidentally accentuates the demand for an 
up-to-date efficient veterinary service. The plough 
bullock is usually of the same breed as the milch cow, and 
the male buffaloes used for ploughing are also the same 
as the milch buffaloes, being the inferior males which are 
not selected for breeding. 

(c) The increase in the number of milch cows, 13*44 per 
cent., points to an increase in the prosperity of the 
villagers. 

(d) The serious fall in young stock of 24 23 per cent, 
since 1912. would be very serious if it could be accepted 
as a correct statement of existing conditions. It is 
explained in the report that owing to a misunderstanding 
in the 1912 census young stock between tw r o and three 
years of age were in that year included under the heading 
of calves, whereas in 1920 they were returned as adult 
cattle. This and other unexplained causes, with probably 
the already alluded to difficulty of obtaining accurate 
returns in a census of this nature, under existing conditions, 
may be taken to discount any serious fall in the number 
of young animals. The fact that the number of milch 
cattle has markedly increased discounts any reference to 
the straitened circumstances of the people being an 
explanation of the reported reduction in the number of 
their young cattle. 

The statement that the number of imported cattle has 
fallen can hardly be relied upon, as information regarding 
the breeding of cattle is often most unreliable and difficult 
to obtain. 

It is stated in the report that “ The total number of 
cattle is now returned at 24,724,234, showing a general 
decline of 2*56 per cent, over the figure of 1912. The 
decrease on the whole is variously ascribed to the deteriora¬ 
tion of the condition of the cultivators during the past 
few years, due to high economic strain, to the want of 
suitable breeding bulls, to lack of grazing grounds, and to 
the general neglect of the people to devote reasonable 
care to the management of their cattle. Grazing areas 
are few*, and such as exist are likely to decrease in area 
in the future. The importance of fodder crops is there¬ 
fore becoming more and more evident, and their extended 
cultivation is urgently required.” In reading this we 
must not forget that the report is produced by the 
Ajiricultural Department who are never slow in pressing 
on the public the importance of the cultivation of crops 
which they consider is peculiarly their own province. The 
figures given in this census of the total number of each 
class of animal are so enormous when we remember that 
we are dealing with only the Presidency of Bengal, a 
comparatively small area of India, that we give them 
in detail:— 


Bralunani bulls ... 

31,141 

Other bulls :— 


Indigenous 

... 1,074,768 

Imported from outside tlio province 

18,695 

Bullocks :— 


Indigenous 

... 7,788.787 

Imported from outside the province 

440,963 

Cows :— 


Indigenous 

... 8,032,741 

Imported from outside the province 

95.494 

Young stock (cattle) 

... 6,225,844 

Male buffaloes 

639,143 

Female buffaloes ... 

260,084 

Young stock (buffaloes). 

126,574 

.Sheep 

502,867 

Goats 

... 3,893,199 


Horses and ponies ... ... ... ... 123,910 

Mules ... ... ... ... ... ... 882 

Donkeys ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,154 

Camels ... ... ... ... ... ... 148 

Grand total ... ... ... 29,246,394 

If a liberally treated veterinary service is required in 
any part of our Oversea Dominions it is India, and esj>ecially 
the Presidency of Bengal, which stands out as having the 
greatest claim. Here there is a great wealth of cattle 
providing a means for carrying on an intensive cultivation 
which enables a teeming population to exist on probably 
one of the closest populated areas of our Empire. Wit hout 
its cattle this great population would starve, and the one 
official who can keep these animals free from devastating 
disease is the veterinary officer. 

(L J. B., Vety. Jiil., 1921, Dec.) 


Qliqical aqd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


Recurrent Orchitis in Donkey Colts. 

By R. Branford, M.R.C.V.S.. I.C.V.D., and E. 

Sewell. M.C., M.R.C.V.S., I.C.V.D. 

Traumatic orchitis in working donkey stallions 
lias been not uncommon here (Government Cattle 
Farm, Hissar) during the last ten years, more 
especially in donkey stallions that have been working 
loose. It lias been exceedingly rare in young stock. 
Therefore what might almost be called a small epidemic 
amongst the young colts has given rise to a certain 
amount of uneasiness, particularly as the origin of 
the disease could not he traced to any cause. 

The disease first made its appearance in October, 
1920 ; it differs in several important details from 
traumatic orchitis. In the traumatic orchitis with 
which we are familiar there is very often a history 
of injury, or failing that, as it has usually occurred 
amongst mature donkey stallions working loose, a 
history of injury whilst covering might reasonably he 
assumed. 

This form of orchitis yields readily to ordinary 
therapeutic, measures and very seldom recurs. 

The disease as recently observed in the young 
stock has several characteristic features. 

Symptoms .—Some of the animals affected were 
in the first place admitted to hospital suffering from 
fever, and in the course of a few days developed a 
very acute orchitis. The majority of cases were 
admitted suffering from orchitis and epididymitis— 
the right testicle being more often affected than the 
left. 

The disease is characterised by a high fever, total 
loss of appetite for some days and a tense swelling 
of the testicle and prepuce which is not painful to the 
touch. 

The. animal invariably allows one to manupulatc 
the affected parts without showing any sign of discom¬ 
fort. Animals once admitted to hospital return 
with unfailing regularity. Some have had as many 
as four attacks. 

In some cases the testicle appears to revert to the 
normal in from 3 to 6 weeks. In others, although 
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the testicle appears to be of normal consistency, 
there is a distinct increase in size, whilst in other 
cases the testicle remains enormously enlarged and 
becomes hard and fibrous. 

After the initial fever subsides the animal appears to 
suffer no inconvenience, does not lose condition, and 
eats well. 

Blood examination shows an extensive leueocytosis. 
There appears to be an increase in the eosinophiles, 
but as the blood of the equidie normally seems to 
carry a larger percentage of eosinophiles than tin 1 
blood of the other domestic animals, and as we 
had no means of carrying out a differential count, 
we cannot affirm this with any degree of certainty. 
The lodnphilic reaction gave negative results. 

Operation. Eventually it was decided to remove 
an affected testicle from an animal that had had 
several attacks. 

When the incision was made, the testicle, tunica 
vaginalis and scrotum were found to be adherent. 
The scrotum was enormously thickened, and it was 
with considerable difficulty that the adhesions were 
broken down. This was done eventually and a 
clamp applied. As soon as pressure was brought 
to bear on the cord with the clamp, the cord snapped 
like a rotten twig and the testicle rolled on to the 
ground. There was little bleeding, which is not 
what one would expect under normal conditions. 

The testicle was very much enlarged, and weighed 
I lb. 0 oz. When cut into, the epididymis appeared 
almost cartilaginous. The substance of the testicle 
was of a light chocolate colour, and there appeared 
to be small pin heads of pus scattered throughout 
the gland. 

In the literature at our disposal we can onlv find 
reference to one analogous outbreak. This was 
observed by Lesueur and Lavergne at Havre, and 
occurred as an enzootic in a stud of entire horses. 
8 out of 31 being affected. In every affected testicle 
a very small characteristic bacillus was isolated from 
the centre of the lesions in the epididymis. The 
lesions, as in the cases described above, were generally 
confined to one testicle, the testicle and its coverings 
forming one solid mass. Ruthless castration eventu¬ 
ally defeated the condition (vide Wallis Hoare’s 
System of Veterinary Medicine, volume I.). 

As the object of breeding donkeys at the farm is to 
turn out reliable sires for the districts, it can readily 
be understood that any marked increase in the 
condition must be regarded as a serious matter. 
At the same time it is obvious that castration on a 
large scale cannot be carried out except as a last 
resort. 

The following is the report of Mr. W. Taylor, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Pathologist, Punjab Veterinary 
College, Lahore. 

Result oj ('..crimination. - Negative. Proliferating 
fibrous tissue in cord, but not in testicle. 

Since the above was written we have isolated from 
the epididymis of an affected stallion a bacillus 
which we consider may be the causal organism. 
The bacillus is short, and its growth so far appears 
to be identical to that of the bacillus which Branford 


and Doyle consider to be the cause of contagious 
abortion in donkey mares. Work on the subject 
is proceeding, and any tangible results u ill be published 
in due course. 

[Department of Agriculture, Punjab. Veterinary 
Bulletin No. 1 oj 1921.] 


Undiagnosed A Warning. 

By D. Marshall, M.R.C.V.S., Otago, N.Z. 

Subject. A five year old Clydesdale mare. 

History.- She had been behaving somewhat 
stupidly for two or three days. Some weeks ago 
had suffered from a bad cold, with harsh cough, 
but no nasal discharge. At present, 19th May, 1921. 
going about, head poked out a little, inclined to stray 
from other horses in the paddock, had to be led 
through stable door, went up into wrong stall, etc. 
Feeding well and in good condition. 

I suggested defective vision from brain lesion. 

Examination.— Two days later, mare somewhat 
worse. Was standing in stall, head against the 
front, all four feet collected under her. Pulse 45, 
temp. 99'7. Respirations, bowel sounds, eyesight 
apparently normal. In fact, nothing abnormal, 
except her behaviour. She was backed out with 
difficulty ; when asked then to move, she seemed to 
have forgotten the first movements in walking, and 
leaned forward as if to topple over, but when she did 
make a step, moved off freely, and in a straight line, 
and wouldn't stop till brought up against a solid 
object. 

The only possible cause occurring to the owner 
was, the use of some heated chaff a fortnight previous. 
Xo other horse had been noticeably affected. She 
showed no gastric symptoms. 

My diagnosis, beyond " brain trouble," was quite 
uncertain, but the prognosis very positive—a bad 
combination. I felt certain the mare would get 
down very soon and die within a collide of days. 
So advised the owner to take her out and destroy 
her to save himself much vain worry. This he 
was naturally unwilling to do, so we compromised 
by tethering her outside to a strong post where she 
could wander round at the end of a fifteen-vard rope, 
and putting two rugs on. 

1 gave a full dose of arecolin and strychnine. 

26th May , 1921.—Owner reports no alteration, 
though considerable temporary improvement on 
night of 21st. Still eating well, lying and rising 
unaided. 

In the meantime, after prolonged consultation of 
Wallis Hoare, I fixed on dropsy of the lateral ventricles 
as most nearly fitting the symptoms, and felt con¬ 
firmed in prognosis. Put her on 3* doses pot. 
iodide daily, in feed. 

1 sg June, 1921.—Marc looked very dull, head down, 
pulse 40, but owner said she had had occasional 
bright intervals, when she could go for water by her¬ 
self, or would graze freely. He was taking consider¬ 
able trouble with her, constantly attending to her 
rope and rugs, and feeding her regularly with a nose 
bag. 
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6 /A June, 1921.—Owner reports mare much brighter. 
Had got east three nights ago, and struggled a lot, 
was afterwards very stiff, but much more intelligent 
looking, was left loose, and grazed and went to water. 

From this time mare made a rapid recovery, and was 
soon galloping round with the rest. Up to the present 
(October) she shows no sign of recurrence. 

This case adds little to clinical knowledge in the 
absence of the autopsy on which I had counted. 
Recovery could hardly have been so rapid from an 
organic lesion. It does indicate the danger of too 
hastily advising destruction, even with the best of 
motives. 

The owner was as much surprised as myself by the 
recovery. 


South African Veterinary Association. 

General Meeting. 

A General Meeting of this Association was held at 
the Laboratory, Onderstepoort, Pretoria, on the 9th 
September, 1921. There were present : Colonel 
J Irvine Smith, C.B.E. (President), Lt.-Colonel J. 
G. Bush, D.S.O. (Treasurer), Messrs. Borthwick, 
Dixon, Curson, Chase, Brunner, Hutchinson, Mitchell, 
Dr. Veglia, Dr. Du Toit, Dr. Andrews, Professor De 
Koek, Major Johnston and Major Tate. 

Professor De Kock proposed that in the absence of 
the President, who had been delayed owing to an 
accident on the road, the chair sTiould be taken by 
Mr. Dixon. Mr. Curson seconded. 

Mr. Dixon then took the chair. 

Dr. Tu Toit read his paper entitled “ A Review on 
Try panoso miases. ” 

Colonel J. Irvine Smith arrived during the reading, 
and took the chair. 

The President thanked Dr. Tu Toit for his very 
excellent paper, which they had all listened to with 
great interest, and regretted that the time at their 
disposal precluded the possibility of a discussion. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
circulated, were taken as read. 

Professor De Kock proposed, and it was adopted, 
that all detail in connection with the election of 
members might, with advantage, be eliminated from 
the minutes. 

Apologies .—Letters of apology for non-attendance, 
received from Messrs. Woollatt and Verney, were 
read. 

Nominations .—The President announced that the 
following gentlemen had been nominated for member¬ 
ship of the Association : Messrs. Borthwick, Jackson, 
S. T. Henderson, Straehan, McKenna, D. D. Morton, 
and J. Brandsen. 

Elections .—All the above were duly elected with the 
exception of J. Brandsen, whose name was referred 
to the Council for consideration as to his qualifications. 

Resignations .—The President announced that the 
following gentlemen had resigned their membership : 
J. M. Sinclair, G. McCall, C. E. Gray. 

It was agreed that the Secretary should write to 
Mr. Sinclair, asking him to withdraw his resignation, 
in view of the likelihood of Rhodesia becoming a 


part of the Union. It was also agreed that Mr. C. 
E. Gray’s resignation be referred to the Council, with 
a view to his being made a life member. As Captain 
McCall had left the Union, it was decided to accept 
his resignation with regret. 

Professor De Kock proposed that Rule No. 19 be 
amended to read as follows : —“ Any member unable 
to attend a general meeting should send an invitation 
to the Secretary, and may ask any member attending 
to vote on his behalf at the election of Executive 
Officers, the delegation of authority being in 
writing for transfer to the Secretary at the time of 
voting.” 

The President announced that proxies had been 
handed him as follows :—Mr. Chalmers, by Mr. Curson; 
Mr. Henning, by Dr. Du Toit; Captain Webb, by 
Lt.-Colonel Bush ; Captain Clemow, by Lt.-Colonel 
Bush (and others on the list held by the President). 

The President expressed the hope that it would 
not be necessary to exercise the proxies. They had 
met for a full discussion on several important subjects, 
and it would be better if decisions could be come to, 
if possible, without voting. 

Professor De Kock said that the reason of his motion 
was, that if proxies were to be generally exercised, 
it might easily happen that during discussion the 
original motion might undergo considerable change, 
and a very useful amendment might be lost as a 
result of proxies. Members should attend meetings 
and express their views. He had no objection to 
the voting at the election of office bearers being by- 
proxy. 

Dr. Du Toit seconded. 

Mr. Dixon expressed sympathy with the motion. 
He thought that if members could not attend they 
should not be able to vote, but agreed to the exercise 
of proxies at the election of office bearers. 

Mr. Mitchell thought it would be better to send 
out voting papers for the annual election of office 
bearers and abolish proxies altogether. This had 
been done in the past, and although it entailed more 
secretarial work, it was certainly a better system. 
He moved an amendment to this effect. 

Professor De Kock withdrew his motion in favour 
of Mr. Mitchell’s amendment. 

Mr. Dixon asked if the Secretary could undertake 
this extra work, and whether the cost would not be 
very great. 

The President suggested that if the amendment, 
was agreed to, the matter should be referred to the 
Council for the draw-ing up of the necessary rules 
with regard to procedure. He drew attention to 
the impossibility of many members from the out¬ 
lying districts attending meetings, and thought 
the door should be left open for such members to 
express their views in writing. 

Dr. Andrews supported the President’s views 
with regard to members in outlying districts, and 
thought that it was only right that they- should be 
given an opportunity of expressing their views. 

Mr. Mitchell agreed to embody the suggestion 
in his proposal as follows :—“ That every member 
of the Association can express his views to the 
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Secretary in writing, on any question which is coining 
up for discussion, and these views will be brought 
up at the next meeting for consideration.” 

Veterinary Bill. 

The President said that the principle of the 
Bill had been agreed to, and there now only remained 
a few clauses which had still to be discussed. He 
read a document which had been found in the 
Association’s files, and which had presumably come 
from the Royal Veterinary College, London. 

The following clauses in the draft Bill were then 
discussed in detail : 

Clause 1. 

Dr. Du Toit proposed that the number of Council 
members should be altered from 11 to 12, and should 
include two University members, three Government 
members, and seven elected members. 

Dr. Andrews seconded. 

The President said that there were roughly 120 
veterinary surgeons in the Union, and that they 
were, therefore asking for a 10 per cent, representation 
on the Council. He personally thought that a 
small committee was very much better than a big one. 
The expense in connection with calling a meeting of 
Council would be a great one and would have to be 
borne by the Profession. He asked the meeting to 
consider the advisability of appointing a Council of 
three members, or even seven, and to consider how 
representation could be arranged on this basis. He 
did not think that the increased representation of 
Universities was of very great importance, but the 
financial side of the arrangement certainly was. 

Dr. Du Toit said he agreed with the President 
with regard to the advantage of a small Council, if 
this was decided upon. 

Lt.-Colonel Bush said that he was quite convinced 
that a Council of the size suggested was an 
impossibility. When eleven was first suggested, 
it was also laid down that the annual subscription 
should be five guineas. Such a sum would be 
necessary to pay the expenses in connection with a 
large Council, but he considered that it was more 
than they should be asked to .pay. 

Dr. Du Toit proposed that the Council should 
consist of six members, viz. one University, 
two Government, three elected. 

Professor De Kook seconded. 

Agreed. 

Clause 22. 

Dr. Du Toit said with reference to amendment 
“ B ” that there was a danger of the Profession being 
flooded, and proposed that the period mentioned in the 
amendment be altered, and that the amendment 
should read as follows :— 

The provisions of paragraph (h) of sub-section 
(1) shall not apply to any person who at the date 
of taking effect of this Act shall have been domiciled 
in the Union of South Africa for a period of not less 
than three years, and who holds the prescribed 
diploma granted by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in the United Kingdom, or any other 
approved foreign veterinary degree or diploma 
entitling him to practice in that country, provided 


that lie makes application for registration within 

a period of twelve months after the taking effect 

of this Act.” 

Dr. Andrews said he did not altogether agree with 
reciprocity within the Empire. We all knew that 
in some dominions the standard of veterinary edu¬ 
cation was not all that could be desired, and as long 
as this was so, reciprocity was not advisable. 

Dr. Du Toit said that reciprocity in the true sense 
of the word was provided for. He hoped that it 
would be possible to arrange for holders of the diploma 
of the. Royal College to be admitted to the status of 
B.V.S. on application to the Senate of the University 
of South Africa. 

The President thought the subject should be 
approached in a broad spirit. He personally was 
quite satisfied with the diploma which he held at 
present, but they must look at the matter from more 
than the merely personal aspect. They were, afler 
all, only here temporarily, and if they could possibly 
help things forward for the profession generally in 
South Africa, they should try to do so. 

After further discussion, it was agreed to leave 
it to the Council to amend the clause according to 
t he views expressed. 

Dr. Du Toit proposed that the Royal Veterinary 
College should be informed with regard to the changes 
which had taken place since 1918, when their last 
criticism to the draft Veterinary Act was received. 
He thought the Secretary should now be instructed 
to write with regard to the curriculum which had been 
drawn up in South Africa, etc. 

(To be continued.) 

jVotes and J/ews. 

Renewal of Motor Licences. 

Members may be reminded that by the new arrange¬ 
ments that have come into force this year they would 
do well to set about renewing their motor car licences 
as soon as possible, and not wait until the turn of the 
year, as formerly. All information applicable to 
each individual case can be obtained by applying 
for the necessary form at the local post office. 

Magisterial Comment. 

The effect ot holiday rest on horses was described 
at Lambeth Police Court recently, says the Evnim/ 
Standard, when a carman named James Spurling was 
charged with working a lame horse. 

A constable said the horse was so lame that it 
could hardly put its feet on the ground. It even¬ 
tually collapsed and had to be removed on an ambu¬ 
lance. 

Mr. Thomas Dickinson, a veterinary surgeon, said 
the animal was suffering from paralysis. There were 
a great many such cases on the Wednesday as the 
result of the holidays. Horses were dropping " all 
over the place.” 

Mr. Herbert King, another veterinary surgeon, 
stated that in these cases the lameness came on 
instantly. After resting some horses were affected 
in this way and fell, and were unable to rise. 
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He himself had been called to eight such 
cases. The animals affected were very fat, 
lethargic horses. After they were rested this con¬ 
dition arose. 

Mr. Rootli (the magistrate). It is a very curious 
state of things. The evidence I have heard to-day 
is quite remarkable, but I am bound by it. As far 
as 1 can see, yesterday one would find a difficulty 
in thr ending their way through the streets owing to 
the number of paralytic horses lying about them. 1 
am somewhat, astonished, because 1 was about the 
streets mvself and did not see any. 

The accused was discharged. 


Obituary. 

Mr. F. YV. Morris. 

The death occurred on Wednesday of last week, at his 
residence, 40 Blackburn Road, Bolton, of Mr. Frederick W. 
Morris. M R.C.V.S.. who for t he last 25 years has carried on 
an extensive practice in the town as a veterinary surgeon. 
\ native of Bolton, Mr Morris was educated at the Bolton 
(irammar School, and afterwards went to the Veterinary 
College at Edinburgh, where he took his diploma in 1895, 
coming back to Bolton to take up practice. Since then he 
has made many friends amongst farmers and horsekeepers 
in the district, and was held in high esteem by all to whom 
he was known He has suffered from heart trouble for 
some time, and retired from practice last spring. Aged 
47. he leaves a widow and one son to mourn their loss.— 
Bolton Evening News. 


On Dec 21st, at St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton 
(of tuberculosis), James Paton, F.R.C.V.S., late of 
Stevenage, Herts. Aged 53. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first poet od Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Miserable Salaries. 

Sir,—My attention 1ms been drawn to the comments, in 
your recent issue, on my article in the Nineteenth Century 
relative to the old horse traffic, and to my allegations 
About the “ princely salary of £.‘100 a year ” and the 
unnecessary parsimony of the Ministry of Agriculture in 
giving their veterinary inspectors such a remuneration. 

My strictures were not, of course, directed against the 
veterinary profession, whose duties towards the animal 
kingdom, if properly carried out, are deserving of the 
highest credit, but against a Government Department, who 
estimate the services of a professional man (whose education 
you say must have cost his parent or guardian at least 
£1,000) at a figure which many mechanics would refuse 
with contempt. Especially is it “ parsimony ” in this 
instance, because, as you say, and as was verified by 
questions in the House of Commons, “ the fees for examin¬ 
ing horses for export in 1920 brought in a total sum of 
£14.594, whilst the cost of these examinations had only 
amounted to £4,006. This shows a clear margin of 
£10.500 of profit on the transaction. 

Surely, as I quoted, “ the labourer is worthy of his hire ” ? 
It must be obvious to any business man that the members 
of the veterinary profession do not realise this or they 
would unite to alter it. The remedy lies in their own 
hands, and, so long as they accept so low a pecuniary value 
for their services, so long will such salaries be offered, to 
the great detriment of the profession and its standing.— 
Yours faithfully, Lamiiourne. Chairman. 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Street, S.VV.l, November 21st, 1921. 


Parliamentary Representation. 

Sir.—Your Editorial “Veterinary Legislation” in this 
week’s Record must have been perused with the greatest 
pleasure by all your renders, as it explains the realty 
excellent work that has been rendered to the community 
by the veterinary profession, “in spite of the shameful 
neglect of the State to provide it with means to carry out 
its duties.” 

I think it is now almost agreed that at no distant date 
there will be an enquiry of some kind into veterinary 
education especially with regard to the powers of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Here again your 
article clearly demonstrates that the veterinary profession 
need have no fear of such an enquiry; its past can stand 
the light of day. Still we must be prepared for any 
emergency, and many consider that the time has arrived, 
especially after the ignorance shown on matters veterinary 
during the debate on the Veterinary Surgeons Amendment 
Act of 1920, when we must make an united effort to have 
a veterinary graduate to represent the profession in the 
House of Commons. 

We have many good friends in the House already, to 
whom we are most grateful, but they have many other 
interests to look after, and cannot be expected to speak 
with the same authority or listened to with the same 
sympathy as a veterinary surgeon would be on veterinary 
topics. Especially would this apply to debate on any 
milk legislation that may come along—legislation which 
the veterinary profession should take a large share in 
administering. 

With so many able men available, a suitable candidate 
would not be difficult to find, and I can see no insur¬ 
mountable difficulties in attaining this end, provided the 
necessary consideration is given to the matter in the 
proper quarter. 

J. J. Avrston, M R.C V S. 

Henrietta Street, Bath, 

Dec. 27th, 1921. 


A Canine Problem. 

Sir,—I saw many cases of canine typhus in 1898 and 
1899, and have seen a few since then. Just because I 
appreciate a bit of fair play 1 would like to comment on 
the letter of Captain Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.8., which 
appears in your issue of December 24th. It is probably 
true that (/astro-enteritis haemorrhagic a is not transmitted 
from dog to dog by contagion because it is said there are 
no discharges containing the active virus, but the disease 
often being a widespread epizootic, it follows that many 
animals in one place , region or area may be attacked. 
Captain Kirk states that distension of the bladder is rare 
in Stuttgart disease, but Hutyra and Marek say:—“The 
urine frequently ran be passed only on pressing the greatly 
(listenfled bladder .” 

As regards temperature, H. Gray (Wallis Hoare’s 
“ System of Veterinary Medicine ”) says :—“ The internal 
temperature at the beginning of the complaint is often 
elevated 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 degrees.” In many of the cases I 
saw T there was no necrosis or gangrene of the tongue. 
Captain Kirk states these occur “in the vast majority 
of cases.” Many of my patients were dead before necrosis 
or gangrene had any chance of occurring. One thing, 
how-ever, was almost always pronounced, and this was 
sudden and violent vomiting either of clear or brownish 
fluid. 

1 do not think that foul breath in a Samoyede dog, 
eight years old, is clearly diagnostic of septic pneumonia 
at any time. It is far more likely to be occasioned by 
a foul mouth or offensive breath due to a bad condition 
of the stomach. The epizootic nature of canine typhus 
is of assistance in diagnosis, and gastro-enteritis and not 
enteritis only is one of the distinguishing features. 

I am not concerned in deciding whether Mr. Duncan’s 
case was one of distemper or Stuttgart disease, but merely 
to show that some of Captain Lancaster’s statements 
have authority on their side, while some of Captain Kirk’s 
appear to me too dogmatic.—Y'ours faithfully. 

G. Mayall, M*.R.C.V.S. 

Bolton, Dec. 26th, 1921. 
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Madras Veterinary College M.A. 

Sir,—The above medical association was started on 
7th December, 1920, through the efforts of some of the 
enthusiastic students of the college. This association is 
unique in being the first of its kind in the veterinary 
institutions of this country. As all of us have not usually 
the time, opportunities and facilities for keeping in close 
touch with advancements in knowledge appertaining to 
our calling, this association will impress upon the student 
the fact that there is yet much to be known outside the 
limits of the particular branch of knowledge with which 
he is immediately concerned. An ardent desire to achieve 
something substantial, a buoyancy of spirit, a strong 
determination for strenuous toil, disinterestedness in 
work—these are the only assets to which we now presume 
to lay claim. But these can achieve little by themselves. 
Valuable suggestions, sincere co-operation and unstinted 
help, these we sanguinelv hope to get from all interested. 

A copy of our first report to the end of March, 1921, is 
sent herewith for your kind perusal.* 

I beg to add that the President, Vice-President and 
other well-wishers of the association have proposed to 
award a diploma of fellowship of the association to all 
original thesis and a medal for the exceptionally good 
thesis for the year, and another medal for the best com¬ 
munication to the association, and it is hoped that this 
award of prizes will contribute not a little to rouso up the 
desire to improve the professional knowledge of the 
members of the association.—Thanking you in anticipa¬ 
tion, I remain, sir, yours faithfully, R. 8. NakayamaK, 
Secretary. 

The Madras Veterinary College Medical Association, 
Vepery, Dec. 5th, 1921. 

[*The foreword to the report to which reference is here 
made states that “ the association was the fruit of efforts 
on the part of some of the students who realised the 
necessity of, and the advantages to be derived from, some 
way in which they could exercise their minds and obtain 
experience on professional subjects in addition to their 
ordinary work done in class. It is believed that the asso¬ 
ciation is not only the youngest of its kind in India, but 
is also the oldest, as up to date the Lahore, Bengal and 
Bombay Veterinary Colleges are without a Students* 
Veterinary Medical Association. Our own association 
having thus a start, it behoves all students to support the 
efforts of their own College Association with the intention 
of reading some paper or joining in the discussion. 

“ Tliis association has for its object the advancement of 
knowledge amongst its members of Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery and all subjects connected therewith, by the 
reading of essays and by the holding of debates on the 
essays read.**—E d.] 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette, War Office, Regular Forces. 

December 30th—The following temporary Quarter¬ 
masters and Captains relinquish their commissions on 
completion of service, and retain their rank :—W. J. 
Alderson (Nov. 23rd, 1919), E. E. 8. Armstrong (May 
20th, 1919). 

Territorial Force. 

December 30th—The King has been pleased to confer 
the Territorial Decoration upon the following Officers 
under the terms of the R. W. dated October 13th, 1920 :— 
Major J. Adamson, M.C., attd. E. Lane. Div. 

Lieut. D. O’Kell relinquishes commission, retaining 
rank. 

Capt. T. A. B. Coeksedge relinquishes his commission 
(Sept. 30th), under A.O. 106/1921, as amended by A.O. 
332/1921, and retains rank of Capt. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

President'. Dr. O. Charnoek Bradley, m.d., D.se., ch.b ., 
M.R.C. V.S. 

Vice-President: Mr. F. W. Garnett., c.b e., m.r.c v.s., j.p. 
Secretary and Registrar-. Mr. Fred Bullock, 10 Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, LTD. 

Pres. : Dr. O. Charnoek Bradley, Prin. R.V. Coll , Edin. 
See. : Mr. J. Basil Buxton, f.k .c.v.s., 12 Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 

Assist. See. : Mr W. J. B. DeVine, f.r.c.v.s , m c., Holliday 
Street Wharf, Birmingham. 

Treas : Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, f.k.c.v.s., Ryl. Vet. Coll., 
Camden Town, N.W. 

Northern Branch : 

Pres. : Mr. W. A. Taylor (F), Brick Street, Manchester. 
Hun. See. : Mr. A. W. Noel Fillers (F), 2 Galton Avenue, 
Waver tree, Liverpool. 

Derbyshire Veterinary Association. 

Pres. : Mr. T. H. L. Duckworth. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. E. Marrison, Bakov ell. Derby. 

Meetings, 2nd Tuesday in January, April, July and October. 
Lancashire V.M.A. 

Pres : Mr. A. W Noel Fillers, f.r.c.v.s., 2 Galton Avenue, 
Wavertree, Liverpool. 

Hon. Sec.. : Mr. J. Sprue)!, m.r. c.v.s., City Abattoir. 
Manchester. 

Hon. Treas. ■. Mr. E. H. Stent, m.r.c. v.s., Preston Street, 
Hulme. 

Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., and Dec. 
Pathological Sec. : Mr. D. C. Matheson, F.K.C.V.S. 

Meetings. May, July, October, January. 

Midland Counties V.M.A. 

Pres. : Mr. H. S. Reynolds, Daventry. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. H. J. Dawes, f.r.c.v.s., Camden House, 
High Street, West Bromwich. 

Hon. Treas. : Mr. W. H. Brooks, m.r.c. v.s., Stafford Road , 
Handswortli, Birmingham. 

Meetings. Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, alternately in Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 
North of England V.M.A. 

Pres. : Mr. Geo. Elphick, m.r.c. v.s.. Corbidge-on-Tyne. 
Hon. See. : Mr. T. T. Jaek. m.r.c. v.s., 3 Elm wood Street, 
Sunderland. 

Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 

North Midland Veterinary Association. 

Pres. : Mr. T. Bowett, M.R.C.v.s., Worksop. 

Hon. Treas. : Mr. H. Thompson, m.r. c.v.s., Sheffield. 
Hon. Sec. : Mr. J. S. Lloyd, f.r.c.v.s., Sheffield. 

North Wales V.M.A. 

Pres. : Mr. L. W. Wynn Lloyd, M R.c.v.s., Carnarvon. 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. W. Hall Savage. Bangor. 

Yorkshire Vet. Association. 

Pres. : Mr. G. C. Barber, Leeds. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. J. Clarkson, m.r. c.v.s., Garforth, nr. Leeds. 
Hon. Treas. : Mr. A. McCarmick, m.r. c.v.s., Kirkstall 
Bead, Leeds. 

Southern Branch. 

Pres. : Sir Stewart Stockman, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
See. : Mr. G. P. Male (F), 50 Friar Street. Reading 
Central V.S. 

Pres. : Mr. G. H. Livosoy, Hove. 

Hon. Treas. : Mr. E. L. Stroud. 

Hon Sec. : Mr. H. A. MacCormack, m.r.c. v.s., 122 St. 

George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 

Hon. Treas. : Mr. E. L. Stroud. 

Meetings, First Thursday in the month, except August, 
10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 

Eastern Counties V.M.A. 

Pres. : Mr. M. Bray, m.r.c. v.s.. Docking, Norfolk. 

Hon. Sec ami Treas. : Mr. W. Shipley, M.R.C'. v.s., 28 
South Town, Great Yarmouth. 

Meetings. Second Tuesday, Feb., July, and Sep*. 

Lincolnshire and District V.M.S. 

Pres. : Mr. Tom Hieks, m.r.c. v.s., Boston Road, Sleaford. 
Hon. Sec. : Mr. W. Lang, Brigg, Lines. 

Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June, and Oct. 

Mid-West and South Wales V.A. 

Pres. : Mr. W. Scott, F.R.C.V.S., Bridgwater. 

Hon. See. : Mr. J. J. Aveston, m.r. c.v.s., Bath, 
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Royal Counties V.M.A. 

Pre*.: Mr F. W. Willett, m.r. c.v.s., Stainer. 

Hon Sec : Mr. 1' J. Simpson, n.s.o., f.r.c.v.s., Shirley, 

Castle Hill, Maidenhead. 

Hon. Trent*. : Mr. O. I*. Male. m.r.c.v.s., Friar St., Reading. 
Meeting** l*ast Friday, Jan., April, July, and Nov. 

Southern Counties V.S. 

Prot. : 'Sir. J. \Y. McIntosh. London. 

Hon. Sec.: Mr J. T. Angwin, m.r. c.v.s., Arundel. 

Hon Trent* : Mr. K. W. Raker, m.r. c.v.s., Wimborne. 
Slitting*. Last Thursday. Mar., June, and Sept. 

South Eastern V.A. 

Prts. : Mr. T. F. Hogben. m.r. c.v.s.. Ash, Canterbury. 
Hon Sec. and Treas. : Mr. H. P. Hogben. m.r. c.v.s., 
.‘1 Manor Road, Folkestone. 

Western Counties V.M.A. 

Pres. : Mr. W. Xelder, f.r.c.v.s., Exeter. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. W. P. Stableforth. f.r.c.v.s., Honiton. 
Hon Trea * : Mr. W. Ascott. M.R.c.v.s.. Bideford. 
Meeting*. Third Thursday, March, July and November. 

Irish Branch. 

Pres. : Mr. A. Watson, Municipal Buildings, Dublin. 

Sec. : Mr P D Heavy, Leafield, Bundoran, Co. Donegal. 

Central V.A. of Ireland. 

Pre* : Mr B. P. J. Mahony, M R. c.v.s., Maryboro’. 

Hon Sec. : 

Trea* : Mr J F Healy, m.r. c.v.s., Midleton. 

Connaught V.M.A. 

Pre*. : Mr. D Hamilton, m.r. c.v.s.. Ballina. 

Hon Sec. and Trea*.: Mr. A. J. Moffett, m.r.c.v.s., Galway. 

Vet. Med. Assn, of Ireland. 
re*. : Mr W. H Wilkinson, M R c.v.s., Dublin. 

Hon Sec : Prof. J. J. O'Connor, m.r.c.v.s., R.V. Coll. 


! Hon Trea*. : Prof. T. G. Browne, m.r.c.v.s., R.V. Coll., 
Dublin. 

North of Ireland V.M.A. 

Pre*. : Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, m.r.c.v.s., Belfast. 

Hon. Sec.,-. Mr. Alex. Monro, f.r.c.v.s.. Portal Inspection 
Office, Belfast 

Hon. Trea*. : Mr. Howard McConnell, m.r. c.% r .s . Armagh. 
• The Veterinary Officers Association for Ireland 
Pre*. : Mr F. W. Emery, f.r.c.v.s.. Dublin. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. T. McGuinness, r.a., m.r.c.v.s., 36 Mount. 
Charles, Belfast. 

Hon. Trea*. : Mr. Hannan, m.r.c.v.s. 

Scottish Branch. 

Pre*. : Prin. S. H Gaiger, f.r.c.v.s , Glasgow Vet. Coll. 
Hon. Sec. : Mr. Geo. W. Weir, m.r.c.v.s., 41 Keir Street. 
Pollokshields. 

North of Scotland V M S 

Pre*. : Mr. Hugh McVean, m.r.c.v.s., Craigellachie. 
Banffshire. 

Hon. Sec. and Trea*. : Mr. G. Howie, m.h. c.v.s., Alford, 
Aberdeen. 

Meeting*. Last Saturday in January and August. 

South Metropolitan V.M.S. 

Pres. : Mr. J. Henderson, 98 Gilmour Place, Edinburgh. 
Hon. Sec. and Trea*. : Prof. R. G. Linton, m.r.c.v.s., 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

West of Scotland V.M.A 

Pre*. : Prin. S. H. Gaiger, f.r.c.v.s., Vety. Coll., Glasgow. 
Hon. Sec. : Mr. Geo. W. Weir, m.r.c.v.s., 41 Keir Street, 
Pollokshields. 

Meeting*, Second Wednesday, May, Oct., and Jan. 

Dumfries and Galloway V.M.A. 

Pre*. : Mr. James Lindsay, Dumfries. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. N. H. McAlister, 37 St. Mary Street, 
Kirkcudbright, 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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Total for 52 weeks, 1921 
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Not*. The figures for the current year are approximate only. ‘Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 


IRELAND. 

Week ended 24th December, 1921 
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Note.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
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THE DURA PLASTIC COATED HORSE BALL. 


AS8AYED DRUGS— are used exclusively in the Duraplastic Balls, consequently the remedial action of each 

Ball may bo thoroughly relied upon. 

PRIVATE FORMUUE- Arran? ements can be made to have the name of the Veterinary Surgeon upon each 

Ball if desired upon orders of two gross of Balls. 


No. 

per dox. 

per gro. No. per dox. 

per gro. 

No. 

per dox. 

per gro. 

4—Alterative Balia 

.. 3/- 

3J/- 8 —Diuretic Balls 

3/- 

32/- 

25— Stlmalatiag Balls 



5- Astringent Balls 

.. 3/- 

32/- 9— Fever Balls 

3/6 

40/- 

(2 drg.]T 

• 3/- 

32/- 

12 —Condition Balls 

.. 3/- 

32/- 27— Grease Balls 

3/- 

32/- 

26— Stimulating Balls 



23— Condition Balls 

- 31- 

32/- 1—Physic Balls (4drs.) 

31- 

32/- 

(3 drs.) 

. 3b 

32/- 

6—Cordial Balli 

.. 3b 

32/- 2— Physic Balls (5 drs.) 

3b 

32/- 

28— Stomachic Balls . 

■ 3b 

32/- 

7—Cough Balls 

.. 3/- 

32/- 3 —Physic Balls (6 drs.) 

3/6 

38/- 

10— Tonic Balls 

. 31- 

32/- 

16— Cough Balls 

.. 3/6 

40/- 18— Physic Balls (7 drs.) 

«/- 

44/- 

11—Tonic Balls 

■ 31- 

32/- 

17—Cough Balls 

.. 3/6 

40/- 19 —Phvslc Balls (8 drs.) 

4/- 

44/- 

20— TonlcBalls(Quinine) 4/- 

44/- 

21— Cough Balls 


| 15 —Stimulating Balls 

31- 

32/- 

13 —Worm Balls 

. 3/6 

40/- 

(Chlorodyne) 

... 3/6 

40/- 24— Stimulating Balls 

3/- 

32/- 

14 —Worm Balls 

• 4/6 

48/- 

All Balls aro packed In boxes of one dozen. Samples 

forwarded freo on application. 



Any of the above Balia may be had unooated, wrapped In paper, at 4/- gross less than the above prloee. 
Makers of GABRIEL & TROKfc’S REGISTERED CAPSULED HORSE BALLS. 

WYLEYS LIMITED, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, COVENTRY. 

London Depot-3 BATH 8TREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


“SALOFORM” 

PESSARIES. 

Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin¬ 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 

These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send for 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 

Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 


HARK NESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 

Wholesale Chemists, 

JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH 
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Veterinary Science and Medicine. 

By Professor J. Share-Jones, D.V.Se., M.Sc., 
F.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Education, 
University of Liverpool. 

(Presented to the Western Counties V.M.A.) 

Much has been written and spoken recently concern¬ 
ing the desirability of establishing a closer relationship 
between human medicine and veterinary science. 
Most seem to agree that such a relationship is required 
as a means of bcnefitting not only ourselves, but 
medical science generally. How it is to be achieved 
is another matter. Personally, I always think a 
review of our educational system helpful in a problem 
of this kind, and it is upon this that I intend offering 
a few remarks this afternoon. 

Some years ago, I was given a bit of advice by a 
political friend. It was to the effect that if I had an 
opponent whose feet I was anxious to place upon the 
slippery slope I should persuade him to introduce 
an Education Bill. Such is the attitude of politicians 
towards the knotty problem of National Education. 
In a lesser degree much the same might be said 
regarding an attempt to evolve anything approaching 
an ideal system of education for a single profession. 
One is faced with difficulties at every angle. 

If I may say so without disrespect to other pro¬ 
fessions, it is my opinion that this is particularly the 
case when the education of the veterinary profession 
comes under survey. There are certain peculiar 
features which render a satisfactory solution difficult. 
One is that in the British Isles, at least, it is—amongst, 
the great professional divisions of education—regarded 
by Government Departments and by Institutions 
and individuals who should know better, as of a kind 
>>/i generis. It has never yet been given a definite 
place in our national education scheme. Conse¬ 
quently, when grants are being distributed out of 
public fundp, veterinary education is conveniently 
lost, and the. astonishing fact to me is, that it has 
existed at all in England for such a time without 
assistance of this kind. 

1 don't think this could be said of any other branch 
of professional education. Since its foundation, 
veterinary education in England has been governed 
by considerations of finance. Finance has always 
been the first consideration, and to it educational 
efficiency has, of necessity, been regarded of secondary 
importance. 

It is not surprising that efficiency has suffered. 
It is not surprising that our system will not stand 
examination. Tt came as no astonishment to me 


at all to learn that the Departmental Committee 
on the Public Veterinary Services reported that 
the preliminary scientific training of the veterinary 
student was not satisfactory. 

On March 30t.h, 1920, Sir Arthur Boscawen stated 
to a House of Commons Committee that our country 
was the greatest live stock producing country in the. 
world. Sir Arthur was the Parliamentary Secretary' 
to the Ministry of Agriculture—he should know. 
If his claim be true, then the deplorable position of 
veterinary science amounts to a public scandal. 

In the greatest live stock producing country in 
the world the annual output of qualified veterinary 
surgeons is much lower in proportion to the population 
than in any other country of standing. 

I have endeavoured to urge this glaring insufficiency 
before—at Newcastle, last year,—and I do so again. 
The figures are the more remarkable when it is noted 
that, in the figures relating to our country, the popu¬ 
lation of the British Isles only is taken into account, 
while a considerable percentage of our output of 
veterinary surgeons goes to India, the Crown Colonies 
and the Protectorates. 

I have further stated that it was given in evidence 
before the Royal Commission on University Education 
in Wales that, in the area of one of the Welsh Colleges, 
no fewer than 90,000 sheep died each year, without 
any attempt being made to ascertain the cause of 
death, and that in some years the number amounted 
to 300,000. What effect this existence of disease 
in one species has upon common and troublesome 
human diseases we have at present no means of 
ascertaining. (No one could estimate the important 
bearing which research on diseases in the lower 
animals with similar manifestations migh + have 
upon our knowledge of even such common and 
destructive diseases as measles and scarlet fever, 
about which our knowledge is still so imperfect). 
But, regarded purely from the commercial stand¬ 
point, we observe that this is taking place in the part 
of the British Isles which has been endowed by 
nature with the finest indigenous live stock in the 
world. There is no mutton equal to that produced 
by the Welsh wether. There are no cattle superior 
to the Black Welsh for meat and milk producing 
qualities combined, while every horseman is familiar 
with the matchless stamina of the native Welsh horse. 
Yet these treasures of nature are allowed to die off 
without any attempt being made to preserve them. 
Not a penny is expended on veterinary education, 
as such, in Wales. Almost 70 per cent, of young 
Welshmen pass through the University of Wales in 
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the Faculty of Arts—it. has been cynically referred 
to as the University which produces preachers and 
teachers. It has certainly not yet contributed to 
veterinary science. Such is the care which one part 
of Britain has bestowed upon its greatest natural 
endowment. 

This chaotic state is not due to a want of appreci¬ 
ation of the value of the commodity which live stock 
represents. It is not due to gross disregard for 
animal life—at least, such is my opinion, and I have 
moved freely among this people from childhood. 
It is due to the fact that veterinary education is not 
part of that great education machine which they 
have come to admire, and has been lost. There 
has been no one in Wales connected with education 
with sufficient vision to constitute himself a. pioneer 
and take paternal charge of this branch. 

The centres for veterinary education are placed in 
London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin. 
These are the only centres which have the power to 
teach. Only one of our universities has an Intramural 
School. 

Alongside this retention of the power to restrict 
the centres for training we have witnessed, since 1903, 
the rapid development of our magnificent series of 
Provincial Universities—a University in almost every 
provincial town of note, opening wide the. portal to 
every boy and girl to practically every profession, 
with the exception of veterinary science. Prior to 
this great university movement— i.c., in the pre¬ 
dominant days of Oxford and Cambridge—our 
facilities for entry compared fairly favourable with 
those of other professions. But to-day, when all 
other professions are readily accessible to our boys 
and girls, practically at their doorsteps and irrespective 
of the wealth of their parents, the opportunities for 
many to enter the veterinary profession are inadequate. 
The development of the University system has 
meant that natural ability, and that alone, lias become 
the passport to other professions. That is the way 
to maintain the professions virile. Why should 
this not be so of the veterinary profession ? Before 
the Departmental Committee on the Public Veterinary 
Services, it was stated to a witness—“ What you 
claim is that, owing to the distribution of our centres, 
we do not get a fair proportion of what we sometimes 
call the best brains of the country.” Witness—- 
“ Exactly.” This is true, and it is detrimental to 
the national interest and to the interest of veterinary 
science to mince matters. 

No vested interest should stand in the way of 
reform here—the price of a slightly soiled battleship 
would buy up all the vested interests represented 
by veterinary science in this country. To talk of 
research work, scholarships for post-graduate students, 
the necessity for post-graduate diplomas, etc., is nil 
moonshine. The first and fundamental step is to 
secure for us a fair proportion of the best boys and 
gills of the country. “ A1 ” post-graduate and 
research workers cannot be made out of “ C3 ” 
undergraduates. 


It is desirable to divert some of the undoubted 
ability which is now drifting into channels to which 
there is no outlet, into the field ol veterinary science. 

Without the slightest hesitation I say that it is 
not only desirable, but it is essential that something 
of this kind should be done, and done quickly. I 
happened to be Chairman of a Committee to which 
had been delegated the task of replying to a Govern¬ 
ment enquiry into the probable expansion or con¬ 
traction of the profession in the future. 

In 1914 I wrote :— 

I understand that, at least as far as one of the 
three Welsh Colleges is concerned, there are no 
official statistics available showing what becomes 
of the Graduates. Yet what could be more helpful 
to tho«e in authority ? Such statistics would 
provide the only sure basis upon which advice 
could be offered a boy who was hesitating what 
line of study he should make his life-work. It is a 
step in which the boy has every right to expect 
guidance from those at the top. He must not be 
left to take it alone. In the case under consider¬ 
ation, is it reasonable to expect the South Wales 
boy to pass the University College, Cardiff, and the 
University of Bristol, which are practically at his 
doorstep, and come to Liverpool or go to London to 
secure entrance to the profession of his choice. 
It is not reasonable, and, as a matter of fact, he 
does not pass them, but enters into one of the 
branches of work for which local provision is made 
without any consideration as to the state of the 
market in that branch. 

Having long held this view, I heartily welcomed the 
question which the Government had addressed to us. 
It was a question, the answer to which, so far as was 
possible, should have been in possession of the Govern¬ 
ment Departments if they wished to place to the best 
advantage the many thousands of men returned 
from the war- a question, the answer to which should 
be supplied by every profession. 

We enquired into the possible future needs of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Ministry of War, Colonial 
Office, India Office, etc., and we also made an estimate, 
based upon a reasoned statement by an expert, as 
to the needs of an adequate Public Health Veterinary 
Service. 

They were • 

(1) The Ministry of Agriculture -—Estimated their 
future needs at four Veterinary Surgeons a year. 

(2) The needs of the Ministry of War —were about 
fifteen a year. 

(3) Other Government Departments simply stated 

the appointments which they were now making. 
Such statements were not of much value to the 
committee, but the Colonial Office added that 
there would be considerable developments in the 
Colonial Veterinary Service. 

(1) It was found that the number of whole-time 
Veterinary Officers in the Public Health Service 
was under 50, so that, with the exception of a 
few progressive municipalities (e.g., Manchester, 
which employs 5), a Veterinary Public Health 
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Service could be said to be practically non¬ 
existent. The expert's estimate for an adequate 
service was one thousand men. This wap con¬ 
firmed by an independent opinion, which gave 
bOO men as the number which could, with 
national advantage, be absorbed by this Service 
within the next four years. 

(.'>) The Committee found that, whilst the rapid 
development of motor traction would diminish 
horse practice, particularly in certain town 
practitioners, practice generally should not 
decrease, but rather increase. 

The Committee came to the conclusion that there 
is a vast amount of work which is, with national 
advantage, legitimately performed by the veterinary 
profession in many other countries, but which, in 
this country, is not performed at all—and a vast 
amount performed bv unqualified persons—and the 
committee unanimously reported that the veterinary 
profession is capable of considerable expansion as 
the nation becomes educated as to the real value and 
advantage to the public of an adequate fully-qualified 
veterinary service. This is the kind of information 
which should be in the hands of every Secondary 
School Master and University Head. 

There is some explanation here in the findings of the 
committee of the extraordinarily low annual output 
of veterinary surgeons in this country as compared 
with others. In our conception of an adequate 
veterinary service, we are the most backward of all 
the great countries in the world. Only last year 
1 saw, in an Italian official publication for 1910, that 
the veterinary service of Italy employed more than 
three thousand qualified veterinary men—the number 
for the British Isles for that year was just over 3,000. 
This included registered, but otherwise unqualified 
practitioners, and all men qualified in this country, 
hut working in different parts of the Empire. 

Where does the blame rest for our backwardness ? 
If you try to lay the blame upon any Government 
Department, you find that no one claims us. When 
we have some benefit to confer, or when some Govern¬ 
ment Department has some chestnut to pull out 
of the fire, we are readily sought. But when we 
require funds for our legitimate development we are 
l>olitely informed that it has not been the policy of 
that Department to make grants for such a purpose, 
or that this work does not come within the province 
of their Department, or given some other such un¬ 
satisfactory reply. 

We, who have made veterinary education our life- 
work, want to know where we stand. We find that 
in other countries it is not buffeted about in this 
manner, but that it is sought after by different 
Departments and by different University Faculties. 
In South Africa, for instance, a controversy has for 
some time been proceeding between two of the 
biggest educational centres, as to which had the 
better claim to veterinary science. The point was 
as to whether veterinary science belonged to agricul¬ 
ture, or whether it should be regarded as a division 
of the science of medicine. A conclusion on a 


question of this kind can only be arrived at after an 
examination of the curricula for degrees in agriculture, 
veterinary science, and medicine. As a matter of 
comparison, if you draw up a table with three columns, 
giving the subjects taken in the various years in 
agriculture, veterinary science, and medicine, you will 
find that the result at a glance will be most interesting 
and instructive. A most casual observation can 
only lead to one conclusion, and that is that the 
curriculum for a degree in veterinary science runs 
closely parallel to that for a degree in medicine, 
that the. affinity between the courses in agriculture 
and veterinary science is very slight, and that, judging 
from the requirements of the curricula for degrees, 
practically the same type of student, with equal 
mental calibre, is required for veterinary science as 
for human medicine. The training in the preliminary 
foundation sciences is the same, whilst the courses 
of study are equally protracted. This is confirmed 
by the findings of Lord Haldane’s Boyal Commission 
on University Education, which states that “ the 
modern veterinary surgeon should proceed through 
an exacting programme of education, a course of 
training as specialised and as thorough as that of the 
student of human medicine, and, further, a future 
development of veterinary medicine depends upon its 
adoption of the methods of dealing with disease that 
have been worked out for human pathology. In 
their turn, also, many human diseases have proved 
to be closely associated with animal disease.” 

The Commission considered that research in animal 
disease must, of necessity, be associated with research 
in human disease, and that a department dealing 
with animal disease has become almost as necessary 
to a school of investigation in human medicine as the 
association with human pathology is to investigation 
in animal disease. 

I regard this pronouncement, by no less an 
authoritative body than a Royal Commission, 
as the most important pronouncement on the 
scientific position of our work in our time. It was 
made in 1918—it links our wmrk definitely with 
medicine and puts it on an equal plane. 

This cannot be said of agriculture. Any suggestion 
that veterinary science should naturally fall completely 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agriculture 
as being the most appropriate Government Depart¬ 
ment cannot be substantiated. The case for the 
Ministry of Health is a hundred times stronger—the 
future veterinary absorptive capacity of the Ministry 
of Health is, according to the estimates given, more 
than five times as great as that of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

The scientific study and control of disease, in what¬ 
ever species disease manifests itself, should be under 
one Ministry, and that the Ministry of Health. We 
do not want rabies in animals under the Ministry of 
Agriculture and hydrophobia in man under the 
Ministry of Health. It has been pointed out that, 
as the light of research is shed upon contagious 
disease, so do we find that the number of diseases 
which are not communicable from one species to 
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another, including man, becomes reduced. It is 
obvious, therefore, that disease in man and disease 
in the domesticated animal, even though they may be 
in separate departments, should be under the same 
Ministry. 

The curriculum for degrees in veterinary science 
represents a course which, for duration and intensive 
study, is second to none in any of our Universities. 
Why, then, does it not receive the same recognition ? 
Why were candidates reading for this degree dealt 
with by the Ministry of Labour ? I yield to no man 
in my respect for labour. I have every sympathy 
with labour. This is not the point—the point is, 
why were candidates for a veterinary degree singled 
out from all others ? If a veterinary degree is not 
considered representative of the highest education, 
then I will ask those responsible for the classification 
upon what principle their classification is based. 

I do not wish to say, and I do not think, that the 
hopeless position in which we find veterinary education 
is brought about intentionally by the Ministers. It 
is rather due to the policy of drift which has been 
allowed to develop so that neither the public nor the 
Ministers themselves can definitely fix responsibility. 

We want this anomaly removed. Let the Ministry 
of Health assume its proper responsibilities here. 
Then we shall progress alongside the other professions. 
If this comes about, then it is very certain that the 
time is not far distant when we shall be assessed at 
our true value and our close relationship to and 
position in medicine more appreciated. 

It is with no little diffidence that one ventures to 
address you on this subject at present, inasmuch as 
there is always some danger lest a want of diplomacy 
might lead to an estrangement between the represent¬ 
atives of branches of a science at a time when the 
object is to bring those representatives closer together. 

Some of us have been advocating this closer relation¬ 
ship more or less energetically during the last 10 or 
15 years. Advocacy of this kind always requires a 
high degree of delicacy, for, on the one hand, there is 
perhaps a tendency to regard a young and vigorous 
profession as an intruder in a field where a much 
older profession has regarded itself for centuries as 
holding sway. On the other hand, the young pro¬ 
fession has found part of that field being naturally 
“ pegged out ” for it by the community, slowly, but 
nevertheless surely. 

I ask you to believe me when I say that I speak 
firstly, lastly, and all the time, as a veterinary surgeon 
- one who is proud of the profession of his choice, 
and one who believes in its future. If 1 did not 
believe in it I would get out of it and make way for 
those who did. We cannot make a profession and 
keep it abreast of other learned professions unless we 
have faith in its possibilities. There are some in it, 
I hear, who have no real use for the profession, and who 
constantly refer to those who have as optimists and 
idealists. I would simply ask you to take a survey 
of the history of other professions which have become 
great, and you will have no difficulty in deciding 
. which of these two types of members has been the 


means of placing those professions where they stand 
to-day. 

For the last 17 years it has been my privilege to 
work alongside members of our sister profession of 
human medicine. 1 have been in the closest 
association with them as a member of their faculty. 
With them I have been in the conflict of debate on 
scores of occasions. This must necessarily be so 
if men have opinions of their own and have the courage 
of their convictions. The outcome of this experience 
to me has been that I have become more and more 
impressed as time went on with the “ oneness ” of 
medicine—with the fact that there is one great 
science of medicine, of which the workers in human 
medicine and the workers in veterinary medicine 
arc indispensible attributes. I feel this is very surely 
becoming appreciated by our colleagues in human 
medicine. When 1 sav this, I refer to medical 
colleagues who matter. There are “ small men ” 
in every profession. The medical profession is not 
without them, and these are the men who rely on the 
great tradition of human medicine to carry them 
through. But the men who made that tradition 
are not of that tvpe, and they are the men who are 
making that tradition still greater. Of the men of 
my acquaintance there was no one who had a higher 
appreciation of the work of the veterinary surgeon 
than the late Sir Robert Boyce. Here was one who 
was ever ready to stand up and fight for our cause. 
He had notliing to gain other than the advancement 
of medical science, for his reputation was world-wide 
as one, of the founders of tropical medicine. Again, 
one of the proudest moments of my life was when I 
heard veterinary science and veterinary students 
eulogised by Professor Sherrington in a manner 
which we could scarcely as much as hope they deserved. 
He spoke as my colleague for many years, but now 
Wayneflete Professor at Oxford, and the holder of 
no less exalted a position than that of President of 
the Royal Society—the leading scientific position in 
the world. His successor-—Professor Macdonald— 
is quite as appreciative. I could go through a series 
of names of gentlemen—including Deans Monsarrat, 
Beattie, Macdonald and Kelly—with whom 1 served 
throughout their tenure of office. From each 1 
received nothing but unqualified assistance in further¬ 
ing any scheme for the advancement of veterinary 
education. Such men as these are making human 
medicine. When I recall their innumerable acts of 
kindness and encouragement I have not the slightest 
difficulty in forgetting tinv pinpricks of “ smaller ” 
men, of which we have all had experience and which 
might otherwise keep us apart. 

We have ever to remember that we belong to the 
younger branch, and work in what some would regard 
as a humbler division of the science. This makes 
our work a target for attack by some. But humility 
is the very soul of a real education. There was no 
more humble person than Pestalozzi, and he was one 
of the makers of modern education. He endeavoured 
to instil as part of the make-up of the educated person, 
a respect for work in every sphere. 
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Please do not think I am endeavouring to write 
a eulogy of medical men. I am simply searching for 
evidence from amongst themselves that they are 
beginning in this country to formulate a just con¬ 
ception of the branch which we represent. 

In the early history of veterinary science in this 
country there is no doubt but that much interest 
was taken in it by the medical faculty. We find 
that courses of lectures were delivered in medical 
schools, 20—30 years after St. Bel settled here. In 
the earlv thirties of last century, Youatt was lecturer 
at the University College (University of London). 
There is no doubt that, up to the latter part of last 
century, there was the closest affinity between us. 
Then came a long period of almost complete estrange¬ 
ment. To what this was actually due I will not 
pretend to say, but it synchronised with attempts 
on our part, through a series of Acts and Charters, 
to place ourselves and our work in a kind of water¬ 
tight compartment. Whether this was good for our 
own development we have to judge. 

It has not been the policy of other countries, where 
there were no vested interests standing in the way of 
modern development and where progress during the 
last two or three decades has been most rapid. 

It is interesting to note what has been happening 
to us during this period. If you examine the question 
closely you will find that we have been drifiting almost 
entirely towards the Ministry of Agriculture. In 
mv judgment this has been much to our detriment, 
for we are wrongly placed. It is up to us to see that 
our position is more clearly defined. It is not to be 
expected that the Ministry of Agriculture would 
attach a true value to our potentialities for the country 
as a whole. This Ministry would regard us as a means 
simplv of curing and protecting live stock, and our 
service here, great as it undoubtedly is, can always be, 
and is, reduced to terms of L.S.D. 

If veterinary science be more closely allied to 
medicine, then it will be seen in its true perspective 
its an essential instrument in the protection of man 
himself. And this is its highest function. The 
monetary estimate disappears, for you will not find 
the boldest of our politicians bold enough to estimate 
the loss to the nation of a single human life. 

Furthermore, more closely allied to medicine, it 
might become part of our great national scheme of 
education. This is the tendency of all modern 
developments in veterinary education. Look where 
you will—Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, South 
Africa, India, Brazil, U.S.A. (where every proprietary 
school for veterinary surgeons, without exception, 
disappeared during the war), and Japan, about which 
I had an interesting discussion with Major Fugii, 
of the University of Tokio, recently you will find on 
every hand evidence of virility, a desire for reform, 
and endeavour to keep abreast with modern standards 
in other branches. 

We, in the old country, cannot afford to stand still. 
With the object of taking that position in medical 
science which is legitimately ours, and to create a 
national respect for the branch of the science which 


we represent, we must provide in sufficient numbers 
men stamped with the hall-mark of scientific pro¬ 
ficiency as high as can possibly be obtained. Then 
will the army of unqualified and incapable, which 
some in Agriculture seem to take pride in preserving, 
be eliminated to the great advantage of the community 
which we serve. 


Diseases of the Reproductive Organs with their Sequelae 
in Dysentery, Pneumonia, and Pyo-septicaemia of 
the New Born. 

By L. C. Maguire, Capt. F.R.C.V.S., Fairford, 
Gloucester. 

I consider the present time most opportune to bring 
to the notice of the veterinary profession the enormous 
prevalence and seriousness of the various diseases 
of the reproductive organs as they exist to-day in 
the live stocks of this country. I say the present 
is an opportune time, because it is the beginning 
of a new breeding season, and by adopting scientific 
methods to remove the existing diseases before 
infected animals are put to breed, not only will there 
be an economic saving in mating clean, healthy, fertile 
animals which, previous to treatment, were probably 
sterile and in the majority of cases unhealthy, but 
also in preventing in the new born of those animals, 
the sequel® of the diseases present in the parents 
at the time of mating. 

Let us first consider the various diseases of the 
generative organs, from which in one ferm or the 
other, I consider over 80 per cent, of our breeding 
animals suffer. I refer chiefly to the bovine and 
equine species, chiefly to the bovine. 

For facility of description I shall begin at the 
external opening of the genital organs. 

Vulva .—This is very commonly the seat of nodular 
venereal disease in a vast number of cases so slight 
that a careful examination must be made before the 
presence of the characteristic nodules in the mucous 
membrane can be detected. At certain times and 
under certain conditions this mild form becomes 
acute, when there are masses of nodules coalesced 
to form a raised, L.L-nsely inflamed, nodular surface, 
The lesions in this stage commonly extend into the 
vagina. There is often a yellowish muco-purulent 
discharge from the vulva lips. Between the mild 
and acute forms all stages of the disease are found. 
The act of coitus greatly exacerbates the condition. 
From practical experience, I consider ‘JO pier cent, 
of cows and heifers in this country suffer from this 
disease in one form or another. 

Vat/ina. —The commonest lesion of the vagina, 
omitting the previous infection, is inflammation 
of its mucous membrane. This is commonly brought 
about by some irritant or traumatic lesion, such as 
is seen commonly after parturition, where the mucous 
membrane becomes torn and bruised, to be followed 
by either a necrotic or gangrenous vaginitis. Of 
irritants, the commonest one to be found is the 
practice of douching the uterus after parturition 
or the vagina, with strong irritant antiseptics. The 
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vagina is one of the most susceptible organs of the 
body to irritants of any kind. The common sequela? 
to vaginitis is atresia. I have seen this atresia so 
pronounced, that it was impossible to pass two 
fingers into the vagina until the adhesions were broken 
down. Another disease, which attacks both vulva 
and vagina, and which is frequently seen, is vesicular 
venereal disease. In this condition there is an 
intense inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
vulva and vagina. The labia? of the vulva are swollen, 
later vesicles form on the mucous membrane, which 
finally becomes purulent. There is a viscid purulent 
discharge which tends to stick the sides of vulva 
and vagina together. The discharge is commonly 
the result of the rupture of the pustules, each of which 
leaves an ulcer. The animal exhibits much pain, 
which is very intense during and after micturition. 
This disease may also be followed by adhesions of wall 
of vagina causing atresia, which, if not attended to, 
may become permanent. The disease is highly 
contagious, the course is brief and stormy. Spon¬ 
taneous recovery occurs generally in from ten to 
thirty days. A bull which has come in contact with 
a cow suffering from this condition is certain to 
become infected. The same applies to nodular 
venereal disease. 

Another disease frequently met with in white heifers 
is the anatomical abnormality of persistent, hymen 
this condition is known as “ white heifer disease.” 
It seems to occur only in white animals. 

Cervix .—This is the commonest seat of lesions of 
all the reproductive organs. Lesions may occur 
here, ranging in any form from a very mild inflam¬ 
mation of the mucous membrane to an intense 
inflammation of this, extending to the deeper 
structures and resulting in severe sclerosis and enlarge¬ 
ment of the part. Cervicitis in any but the very 
mild form is generally associated with endometritis. 
In clinical examination, there is commonly a muco¬ 
purulent discharge into the vagina. This, however, 
may be in very small proportion to the intensity of 
the lesions, for the mucous membrane may be so 
inflamed and thickened, anterior to the external 
os, as to prevent the escape of discharges. The 
external os is inflamed and reddened ; the cervical 
canal may bo dilated or severely constricted. In 
advanced cases the first annular fold of cervical 
mucous membrane may extend beyond the lips of 
external os; this extension may amount to as much 
as one inch, it is hard and firm to the touch. The 
posteriorly protruding mucous membrane readily 
bleeds to the touch. The third annular fold of the 
cervix may, in like manner to the first, extend through 
the internal os ; in this condition the annular fold 
then commonly takes on the function of a valve, 
firmly closing the internal os to the passage of any 
fluids or discharges from the uterus. This condition 
often gives rise to hydrometra and pyometra. 

Uterus .—As stated when discussing lesions of 
the cervix, cervicitis is almost always associated 
with endometritis. The infection and inflammation 
extends by continuity from one organ to the other. 


Which was the primary lesion, it is often impossible 
to sav. One is frequently unable to distinguish 
endometritis from cerviticis in a clinical examination, 
but they so commonly occur in combination that it 
is almost always as well to presume endometritis 
present when the cervix is diseased. 

Endometiitis is inflammation of the endometrium, 
but this inflammation may extend to the metrium 
proper, producing true metritis. This organ may 
extend to the peritoneal covering of the uterus, giving 
rise to the condition known as para-metritis, or it 
may extend still further afield and attack the con¬ 
tinuous uterine organs within the pelvis, causing 
perimetritis, which may produce disseminated 
chronic or acute peritonitis. A diagnosis of metritis 
can be made by examination, the uterus is in¬ 
creased in size, the increase being symmetrical; the 
organ has lost its tone, is flaccid, the walls are 
thickened. By intra-uterine lavage the contents 
of the uterus can be ascertained. When pus is 
present in the uterus the condition is known as 
pyometra. Pus in large quantities may be found, 
especially, as already mentioned, when severe cer¬ 
vicitis prevents its escape. In this condition the pus 
may become inspissated, to form hard solid masses, 
generally to be found in the dependent ovarian end 
of uterus. If pyogenic organisms have not gained 
entrance into uterus, the contents arc generally of a 
fluid non-purulent nature; this condition is hydro¬ 
metra. In pluripurous cows, there may be present 
within the uterus either a desiccated or macerated 
foetus. 

OvulucU.— Salpingitis in its various forms may be 
present. In the mild condition it is impossible of 
diagnosis. The condition is caused very probably 
by an extension from the uterus, in rare cases it may 
be an extension from ovaries or peritoneum. In 
the oviduct, all stages of inflammation may be found. 
Should the inflammation cause closure of the 
ovarian and uterine extremity of the lumen of the 
tubes, the products of inflammation collect within the 
tube and shoidd the duet be free from pus organisms 
hydrosalpinx is produced; should pus-producing 
organisms be present, pyosalpinx is established. 
Inflammation from the tube may extend to the 
pavillion of the ovary and set up pavillionitis, with 
possible adhesions of pavillion to ovary, and front 
here infection may extend to ovary itself and give 
rise to varying conditions of this organ. In pyo¬ 
salpinx, the greatly dilated tube may rupture, to 
be followed by septic peritonitis. 

Ovaries .—As already mentioned, infection may 
be carried to the ovaries by way of the oviducts, 
or it may be carried by the blood stream ; if the 
infection is virulent, ovaritis may result. Clinically, 
ovaritis in its true sense is not commonly found; 
nevertheless, sufficient examples are on record to 
warrant its inclusion. The commonest lesions of 
ovary are cystic degeneration and cystic degeneration 
of the corpus luteum. Another physiological obser¬ 
vation of this organ is retention of the corpus luteum 
in its various forms. 
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Cystic degeneration of the ovary proper, or, to be 
precise, of the Graafian follicles, is the lesion respon¬ 
sible for the condition of nymphomania, the causative 
factor for this lesion is not very well known. Cystic 
degeneration of the corpus luteum or corpora lutea 
is commonly associated with salpingitis and adherent 
pavillion or tube to ovary. Large ovarian cysts 
having a hremorrhagic content are commonly found, 
rupture of which is very liable to cause death from 
hemorrhage. Parovarian cysts are also frequently 
present —these arise from the remains of the Wolffian 
ducts. All the above conditions, with the exception 
of vesicular venereal disease and the nodular venereal 
disease, which are chiefly confined to the bovine 
species, are to be found in mares. In the latter, 
the various conditions are not so universal as in 
cattle, although, nevertheless, they are present in a 
vast number of animals. There is a condition very 
commonly present in thoroughbred mares, in which, 
primarily, the uterus is in subinvolution, with sub¬ 
sequent endometritis and cervicitis. These con- 
ilitions appear to bear causative relation to the 
extreme nervous susceptibility of the subject. It is 
quite a common occurrence to find that mares which 
have been in training, or have raced a good deal, 
are sterile whan sent to stud. The present day 
methods of training young animals to be ready to 
race at two years old have an evil influence on the 
subsequent breeding powers of the animal. During 
oestrum there is an extreme luemorrhagic engorgement 
of the reproductive organs. If the animal is being 
raced during these periods there is a tendency for 
hypercongestion to occur, caused, probably, by the 
extreme excitability of the animal. By a continual 
recurrence of these conditions, there comes a time 
where postcestral involution is not established ; this 
leads to chronic subinvolution, to be followed by 
endometritis and cervicitis, caused probably by an 
infection within the uterus, which has overcome 
the natural resistance to such invasion. Simul¬ 
taneously with the changes within the uterus, changes 
occur outside that organ, such as morbid alterations 
in the ovaries and the uterine ligaments. The 
congestion also spreads to the broad ligament, ultim¬ 
ately causing atony and relaxation of these parts ; 
the result being that the congested panetic uterus 
changes its normal position, one common clinical 
feature is the displacement upwards of the external os ; 
so much so, that the junction of the superior wall 
of the vagina and the external os may form an acute 
angle, where normally it is a more or less right angle. 

So far we have only dealt with the female. The 
male is liable to be infected with nodular venereal 
disease and vesicular venereal disease. These con¬ 
ditions are to be found on the prepuce and glans 
penis. Various pathogenic organisms invade the 
male reproductive organs, giving rise to various 
lesions; there may be present orchitis, epididymitis, 
acute or chronic inflammation or abscessation of the 
vesicular seminales and prostatitis. It is only by 
a careful clinical study of these parts that their 
diseased conditions may be recognised. The etiology 


of the various lesions mentioned above has not been 
dealt with. With the exception of the nodular 
venereal disease and vesicular disease, the causative 
agents of which have not been clearly demonstrated, 
all the other lesions result from varied infections. 
A varied infection is so commonly present, that in 
numerous cases it is impossible to attribute the lesions 
to any one organism. The commonest organisms 
found are streptococci and Bang’s bacillus; there 
may also be micrococci, colon bacilli, vilrion or spirella, 
sometimes the B. pyogenes. Let us now see what 
influence the various infections described have upon 
the reproductive powers of the infected animal. 
Excepting the mild form of nodular venereal disease, 
all the conditions described are liable to cause sterility, 
and in the pregnant female to bring about abortion 
or premature birth. In the mild form of cervicitis 
and endometritis, conception may occur, probably 
to be followed by death and expulsion of the embryo 
at varying stages during pregnancy. The expulsion 
may occur at six, nine, twelve, or more weeks after 
conception and may not be noticed by the caretaker ; 
in this case the animal is looked upon as having 
irregular oestral periods, whereas she had conceived, 
to be followed later by death of the embryo, with its 
subsequent unnoticed expulsion; or the embryo 
may be safely carried up to the fourth to seventh 
month, then expelled, when it can hardly escape the 
notice of the attendent—then the phenomenon is 
known as abortion, and is attributed to the orthodox 
contagious abortion, due, and due only, to Bang’s 
bacillus. It is extraordinary how, in this country, 
the veterinary profession cling to the idea that abortion 
is a disease, moreover, a specific disease, caused by 
Bang’s bacillus ; whereas it is in reality a symptom 
of a multiplicity of diseases. There is the universal 
tendency to accept the voice of the oracle, without 
any attempt whatever to criticise the alleged facts ; 
hence, we, as a profession, have remained so long in 
the dark regarding abortion and sterility. Two 
specific diseases, when attacking the uterus, give rise 
to abortion and sterility, these are tuberculosis and 
actinomycosis. The expulsion of an embryo or 
foetus, the phenomenon of which is commonly called 
abortion, is brought about by some irritating agent 
acting directly on the uterus or by reflex action, or 
a combination of both. Any disease of the uterus 
of sufficient intensity to act directly or reflexly, or 
both together, will being about expulsion of its 
contents. To attribute these various conditions 
to one organism and one only, is like attributing all 
cases of wound infections to one specific organism. 
Life always faces the peril of death and, eventually, 
succumbs to it. Most living beings, whether plant 
or animal, die very young. Healthy adult animals 
regularly form special cells which have as their only 
aim the creation of new individuals similar to the 
parent. In all higher forms, the new individual 
is the result of the combination of two special cells, 
one designated as male, the other as female. Most 
of such specialised colls die without union with a 
corresponding cell to form a new organism. Of tha 
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billions of cells discharged by the male at one coitus, 
one of these cells suffices for fertilisation, the others 
perish from innumerable causes. The union of this 
one with the microscopic ovum of the female fertilises 
it and produces a vigorous embryo, which later may 
be born as a healthy individual. In order to obtain 
the best results in animal reproduction, it is necessary 
that a perfectly genitally healthy male be mated 
with a genitally healthy female. The heifer calf, 
when born, has probably between 20,000 and 'i0,000 
ova, each of which is potentially capable of being 
fertilised and of producing a calf, but the average 
cow kept for breeding becomes pregnant probably 
six or seven times and gives birth to about four 
healthy calves; for each ovum fertilised, about 
four or five thousand perish. Thus in healthy 
animals, death overtakes and destroys a vast majority 
of reproductive cells without their having taken part 
in fertilisation. Normally a cow or mare should 
produce one healthy calf or foal each year, dating 
from puberty until senile decay arrests the repro¬ 
ductive functions. How lamentably short of this 
standard the reproductive powers of our domestic 
animals fall. Large numbers of our young animals 
never breed; large numbers conceive, the process 
only to be followed later by expulsion of the embryo 
or foetus ; a number conceive and bring their young 
to full time, after birth to be striken down by such 
diseases as dysentery, pneumonia and pyo-septicaunia. 
All these disastrous conditions can be referred to 
infection and disease in one or other of the parents. 
A female with diseased genital organs may conceive 
and carry a foetus to full term, and a live animal be 
born, but during intra-uterinc life it may have become 
infected with the organisms present in the maternal 
uterus, causing a fcetal diarrhoea, as evidenced by the 
presence of fmces in the amniotic fluid ; or symptoms 
of infection may not appear until some hours or days 
after birth, when dysentery or pneumonia or pyo- 
septiciumia may be exhibited; probably resulting 
in the death of the new born animal. Many veter¬ 
inary bacteriologists will not admit the theory that 
post-natal infections of new born animals can be 
acquired during intra-uterinc life. I contend this 
mode of infection is not a theory, but an established 
fact : for it has been conclusively proved that 
organisms present in the uterus and chorion of a female 
which has aborted, organisms of the same kind and 
species, can be recovered from various organs of the 
abort. Presumably it was infection by these 
bacteria that brought about death prior to its expulsion, 
t herefore it is quite natural that any bacterial infection 
present prior to birth of a living fcctus, may also be 
present in the alimentary tract or tissues of the 
feetus and be carried into its post-natal existence, 
to either lie dormant and harmless, or else become 
active and virulent and destroy or jeopardise the life 
of the young animals. It is to ante natal infection 
that we must look for the explanation of those acute 
cases of pyo-soptie;einia occurring in foals as early 
as twelve to twenty-four hours after birth. 

By reviewing these facts, it at once becomes obvious 


how necessary it is, if the physiological standard of 
reproduction is at all likely to be attained, to breed 
only from animals whose sexual organs are clean and 
healthy. It is no use to have the cow sexually free 
from disease if the sexual organs of the bull are 
infected,for at coitus, the bull is liable to expel in 
his semen virulent organisms which infect the female, 
or the sperm cells may be so enfeebled from bacterial 
contamination that they may be in a state of degener¬ 
ation and fail to fertilise the ovum, or, should fertilis¬ 
ation occur, an enfeebled delicate embryo will result ; 
this delicacy may continue in the foetus and on into 
extra-uterine life. 

If the infection within the uterus is not too virulent, 
the normal uterine immunity may be sufficient to 
keep in it abeyance during the period of gestation 
and a live fcctus is born. But although the intra¬ 
uterine infection did not become sufficiently acute to 
produce lesions such as would result in death and 
expulsion of feetus during some period of gestation, 
nevertheless the organism within the uterus may have 
gained access to the foetus and promoted lesions 
after the foetus has taken over separate existence. 
The mode of infection of the feetus by organisms 
within the maternal tissues is supposed to be by way 
of the maternal blood stream in some instances, 
although certain authors nowadays will not admit of 
this method, their contention being that the placental 
filter, which consists of two layers of single cell 
epithelium (one the chorionic layer, the other the 
maternal placental layer), absolutely prevents the 
passage of bacteria from the maternal to fcetal 
circulation. But these same authors admit that the 
organisms of tuberculosis and syphilis can be trans¬ 
mitted in this manner, and it is also a well-known fact 
that smallpox can thus be transmitted from mother 
to foetus. Another route, and one which may most 
commonly occur, is by way of the amniotic fluids. 
The bacteria present in the utero-chorionic space 
pass through the chorion, enter the amniotic fluid and 
are taken into the alimentary tract by Lotus drinking 
this fluid. If the infection is mild, the bacteria may 
not do any damage ; if virulent, they may bring 
about death, with subsequent expulsion; or the 
fcetal infection may he held in abeyance while the 
foetus is in itlero, only to break out iu an acute 
form during the early days of post-natal existence. 
Young animals, as a rule, do not possess immune 
bodies immediately after birth, at least none that 
can be demonstrated by the various sexological 
tests, but the demonstrable absence of immune 
bodies is not proof that the feetus in vlero was not 
possessed of these antibodies, for it is only the anti¬ 
bodies that are free in the humoral tissues which 
give a positive reaction in serological tests ; those 
antibodies that arc firmly fixed in the antigen- 
antibody association, do not give a reaction, unless 
dissociation of the antibody is first brought about. 

Another remarkable thing which is commonly 
recognised in uterine infections is the fact that an 
infection which is so avirulent at time of conception 
as to allow conception to take place and the embryo 
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to develop, will often become accentuated as pregnancy 
advances and by the time the fifth, sixth or seventh 
month is reached will have become so virulent as to 
have produced such uterine lesions as will have caused 
the death of the foetus, either directly or indirectly; 
this is the usual sequence of events seen in the common 
form of abortion. We must, therefore, presume 
that the uterus which normally, in the non-gravid 
state, has a high degree of immunity, loses this 
immunity during the period in which it is pregnant, 
and that accordingly as pregnancy advances the 
immunity becomes less. This phenomenon is 
specially marked in infection with Bang's bacillus, 
as this organism seems capable only of remaining 
in the uterus during the pregnant period. What is 
the explanation of this fact ? It cannot be due to a 
decreased phogocytosis, as often occurs in pyogenic 
infections, where the diseased organ or part becomes 
cut off more or less from the normal blood supply 
by being surrounded by an inflammatory area of 
sclerotic fibrous tissue; for, during pregnancy, 
the blood supply to all parts of the uterus is enormously 
increased. I think its cause must be referred to the 
presence of the foetus, which extracts some substance 
from the mother, reducing this substance below its 
normal physiological standard in the maternal tissues. 
In an article on “ Antibodies Studies,” by Huntron 
and Etris, these authors have demonstrated that 
during the antibody-antigen reaction, the two are held 
in firm combination by a salt present in the tissues, 
different kinds of antibody require different salts; 
thus haemolytic antibody requires the presence of 
sodium chloride, and bactericidal antibody calcium 
phosphate. It may happen that during pregnancy 
these salts, necessary for the firm union of the immune 
body and its antigen, may become reduced, thereby 
inhibiting the action of the antibodies present, with 
a consequent decrease in immunity. 

Young animals which recover from disease occurring 
in the early days of life often harbour infection in 
their genital organs; the bacteria, having come 
originally from the genital tract of the male or female 
parent, have an affinity for that system and commonly 
locate there. In heifers, many such infected are 
sterile, the number varying between five and twenty 
per cent. A considerable number of apparently 
healthy bulls are sterile from the first. The heifers 
which were diseased as calves, however well they may 
appear, later, should they conceive, largely abort, 
calve with difficulty or have retained afterbirth. 

Renewing the various infections to which the 
generative organs of animals are exposed and the 
various sequelae of those infections, we see that there 
is a cycle of continuity of infection from parents to 
offspring, therefore the whole problem of animal 
reproduction as free from disease as possible, reverts 
back to the axiom “ only mate a healthy, and especially 
sexually healthy, female with a healthy, and especially 
sexually healthy, male.” 

Before closing I should like to say a few words on 
the control of genital infections. Thinking of 
abortion as a specific infoction of the pregnant fumalo 


has long beclouded the great question of animal 
reproduction, and adherence to this decadent view 
has cost, and is still costing, the nation untold millions. 
The quarantine of aborters has been recommended 
and practised for decades, without benefit. Serums, 
vaccines and bacterins have been tried experimentally 
and have been enthusiastically recommended by a 
few laboratory workers who were not in practical 
touch with the problem the breeder faces. Th e 
common vaccine used in this country and which 
consists of enormous doses of living virulent culture 
of Bang's bacilli, I consider to be the most iniquitous 
biologic product ever placed into the hands of the 
veterinary profession, and I am not alone in this 
opinion, which is held by numerous well-known 
workers on this subject. These enthusiasts have 
their contentions for the use of vaccines, chiefly on the 
experiments of Bland, who claimed to reduce the 
abortion rate in a herd of over one thousand animals 
from about thirty per cent, to about five per cent. 
When one critically analyses Bland's report, the 
beneficial results are not what they appear at first 
sight. The report indicates that before treatment 
was commenced thirty per cent, of the cows in the 
herd aborted, that is, out of every hundred cows 
thirty aborted and seventy gave birth to live, healthy 
calves. By vaccine treatment this thirty per. cent, 
of abortions was reduced to five per cent., therefore, 
there was a decrease of twenty-five pet cent,; but 
it does not say if there was a twenty-five per cent, 
increase of live healthy calves produced. It is of 
no benefit whatever to the breeder if the yearly 
percentage of abortions in his herd is decreased, 
if the percentage of healthy young calves is not 
increased. Here lies the whole crux of the matter 
so far as the breeder is concerned. 

It is no use treating a cow which lias aborted, the 
causative factor of which is some other organism 
than that of Bang’s bacillus, by a vaccine prepared 
from B. abortus. Even if we could be positive that 
the infection which caused the abortion was caused 
solely by Bangs bacillus, there is no object in vaccin¬ 
ating this animal with enormous doses of vaccine ; 
if an immunity is to be acquired against this specific 
infection, there are sufficient living bacteria resident, 
in the tissues, other than the genital organs, to 
stimulate this immunity. True, vaccination may 
strengthen immunity by strengthening phagytosis, 
but a dead inert vaccine will have the same effect in 
this respect; certainly this increased immunity does 
not warrant the inoculation of an animal with living 
organisms, when it is a known fact the said animal 
may then become a productive source of infection and 
dissemination to other presumably healthy animals. 
This practice of vaccinating presumably healthy 
animals with abortus vaccine is a most pernicious 
belief—for we are introducing the very infection from 
which we wish to protect the animal. As already 
mentioned, the lesions responsible for the various 
diseases of the generative organs, and of which 
abortion is but a symptom, are never specific and 
confined to invasion by one organism alone, except 
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such specific infections as tuberculosis and actinomy¬ 
cosis. Having these facts in mind we at once see the 
futility of treating a symptom of various diseases by 
means of a specific vaccine. There are very many 
cases of an animal suffering from genital infections 
sufficient to cause her to abort, from which she may 
naturally free herself and subsequently regain her full 
reproductive powers. Again, there are a great 
number, once diseased, that never regain their fertility 
and powers of normal reproduction, unless properly 
treated and the infection removed. Not all animals 
treated regain their normal reproductive powers, 
some have part of their generative organs so changed 
by morbid lesions that the normal functions of these 
organs are lost for ever. Such animals are only 
fit for slaughter. As a last word, I would emphasise 
this—do not treat the symptoms for the disease, 
do not take the shadow for the substance ; it is time 
that the profession deviated its footsteps from the 
old beaten path of specific contagious abortion which 
led to nowhere, and seeks a way which will lead to 
deserved results. The way is to be found in the 
systematic diagnosis and treatment of the various 
diseases of the genital organs of male and female 
animals. Having removed these, we shall be well on 
the way to have removed and controlled their sequeho 
in the new born animal. Like all other progress, 
this demands the application of thought, energy and 
unending diligence. 


Startling Tuberculosis Test Suggestion. 

That excellent group of milk producers-—now more 
than 30 in number—who produce “ Grade A milk,” 
warranted free from dirt and evil microbes, have, says 
the Daily Mail, come up against a strange scientific 
fact. In herds absolutely free, from tuberculosis one 
cow or another, sometimes a young heifer, has 
suddenly reacted to the tuberculosis test and been at 
once condemned. 

It has now been discovered, or thought to have been 
discovered, by post-mortem and other means, that 
these condemned cows are, so to say, shamming 
tuberculosis. They have not got a trace of the disease 
in reality ; and the reason why they appear to have 
it lies in the previous tests. The injections made 
during the test are solely to blame for the false 
symptoms. 

The Americans have made a similar discovery, now- 
being further investigated, and if it is corroborated 
some new test will have to be devised. There can 
be no doubt at all that excellent heifers, quite free 
from disease, have been killed owing to wrong 
diagnosis. 


Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 

Major-General The Rt. Hon. J. E. B. Seely, C.B., 
C.M.G., P.C., D.S.O., M.P., has consented to accept 
the office of President of the Thirty-third Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute, to be held at Bourne¬ 
mouth from July 24th to 29th, 1922. 


The Veterinary Record. 

14th January, 1922. 


MAGISTERIAL COMMENTS. 

In our issue of last week we published a brief report 
of police court proceedings at Lambeth, at which a 
carman was charged with working a lame horse. 
Expert evidence as given by two veterinary surgeons 
of high repute, one called by the police and the other 
by the owner, proved the case to be one of " haomo- 
globinuria,” or as it used to be called “azoturia.” 
This condition is so well known to veteiinary surgeons 
and industrial horse owners that it would have called 
for no notice had it not been for the reported com¬ 
ments of the learned magistrate. He is stated to 
have said : “ The evidence I have heard to-day is 
quite remarkable, but I am bound by it. As far as 
I can see, yesterday one would find a difficulty in 
threading one’s way through the streets owing to the 
number of paralytic horses lying about them. I am 
somewhat astonished, because I was about the streets 
myself and did not sec any.” 

The evidence of two professional men on a purely 
professional matter, given upon oath, may have 
appeared iemarkable to a man ignorant of such 
matters, and it would appear advisable that Mr. 
Rooth should realise his own limitation of knowledge 
and ponder a while before expressing his surprise 
and suggesting his incredulity by the comment, 
“ but I am bound by it,” and even following this by 
sarcastic comments which read as though they might 
have been intended to wound the professional amour 
propre of the witnesses.* It is just as well that such 
a magistrate is bound by the evidence and not by 
his own scepticism. It is difficult to understand 
how any otherwise well-balanced magistrate can 
justify the abuse of the privileges of his exalted 
position and east a slur upon those who are present 
for the purpose of assisting him in arriving at a just 
decision regarding a case. But perhaps we are 
WTong. It may be that we are deficient in a sense 
of humour, and have failed miserably to appreciate 
what was intended as an effort to be funny. However 
the case was dismissed, and quite rightly. But surely 
the charge should never have been made, at least 
not against the unfortunate carman, whose horse was 
suddenly seized with a serious and frequently fatal 
illness. 

From the information in our possession, which 
there is every reason to regard as correct, it is quite 
evident that if any charge of cruelty was to be pre- 
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ferred it most certainly should not have been made 
against the carman. 

With regard to the occurrence of this affection it 
might interest the learned magistrate to know that 
it is comparatively common after all the stated 
holidays—Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and August, 
and that this week one veterinary surgeon had nine 
cases, another eight cases, and another six cases, 
while in one cartage company's stables there were 
five eases, two of which were fatal. 

The pity of it—that one man of learning in a 
responsible position should be incapable of respect 
for the learning of others. 


Nominations to Council. 

In the course of a few days, the voting papers for 
election to Council, R.C.V.S., will be issued to those 
members who are not in the British Isles, and thus 
come under the heading of " Foreign.” There are 
the usual eight vacancies, one of which is vacant by 
death—that of Col. A. W. Mason. The seven retiring 
members have been nominated for re-election:—- 
Messrs. J. Abson, H. Sumner, L. J. Blcnkinsop, 
G. A. Banham, J. W. Brittlebank, J. C. Coleman, 
P. J. Howard. In addition there are Major-General 
Sir J. Moore, of the “ Western Front,” and later in 
Waziristan, and Mr. C. W. B. Revill, an experienced 
practitioner who qualified in 1886, and practised 
for some years at Welwyn, Hertfordshire, afterwards 
at Fairfield, Old Charlton, Kent (a practice held for 
many years by Mr. J. Oliphant). In 1902 he joined 
the B. of A. and was at Lee, Kent, till 1918, when he 
removed to Saffron Walden, Essex. 


To the Fellows and Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Gentlemen, 

I ask for your vote at the next election to the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. I will give all possible support to 
the Council in their efforts to obtain the new Supple¬ 
mental Charter, and I intend to do all I can to main¬ 
tain our “ one portal ” system of entry to the pro¬ 
fession. 

I should like to see a complete revision of the 
subjects set for the examinations, so that the whole 
of a student's time spent at an affiliated school could 
be devoted to purely professional subjects. Chemis¬ 
try, physics, and biology might well be relegated to 
the matriculations examinations. 

I am strongly in favour of the appointment of 
Veterinary Officers of Health to Counties and 
Boroughs, and I would use all my influence to obtain 
adequate salaries for whole-time appointments, and 
on a similar scale to those granted to members of 
other learned professions. 

Owing to the increasing number of members 
holding appointments or practising abroad and in 
the Colonies, the Council should set up a special 
committee to deal with their interests and require¬ 
ments. 

I have always been a strong advocate of a rapproche¬ 
ment with the medical profession, and I intend to do 
all l am able to influence the medical profession in 
our favour and gain its powerful aid in upholding 
and promoting the interests of the veterinary pro¬ 
fession in Parliament and in the country generally. 

Yours faithfully, 

Geoffrey Herbert Livesey, 
Hove, Sussex. 

Proposers: G. Hobday, Esq., C.M.G., Sir L. Blen- 

kinsop, K.C.B. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Election of Council, June, 1922. 

The Foreign Voting Papers for the next election of 
Council will be issued early this month. The follow¬ 
ing nominations have been received to date :— 


Nominees - 

Abson, J., 

Sheffield. 

Blenkinsop, L. .1., 
Loudon. 

Brittlebank, J. W., 
Manchester. 

Hughes, K., 
Oswestry. 

Livesey, G. H., 
Hove. 

Moore, J., 

London. 

Revill, W. C. B., 
Saffron Walden. 

Sumner, H., 
Liverpool. 


Proposers. 

0. Char.vock Bradley. 
Sir Stewart Stockman. 
0. Charnock Bradley. 

F. T. G. Hobday. 

F. Horkin. 

J. Spruell. 

F. Hopkin. 

J. Spruell. 

L. J. Blenkinsop. 

F. T. G. Hobday. 

F. W. Garnett. 

F. T. G. Hobday. 

T. Parker. 

T. Dunlop Young. 

S. H. Slocock. 

J. B. Wolstenholme. 


To the Fellows and Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Sirs, 

On retirement from the Army I offer myself for 
election to the Council of the Royal College of Veterin¬ 
ary Surgeons. Living near London, and being now 
a free agent, I should have opportunity and time to 
devote to the necessary duties in connection with 
the Council. 

If elected, my best endeavours would be directed 
generally towards the advancement of veterinary 
science and the veterinary profession, and to the 
following questions in particular 

1. The strict maintenance of the one portal system 
which is the only way of ensuring uniformity in 
qualification. 

2. The raising of the standard of general education 
for admission to veterinary schools to the level at 
least of that accepted by all the other learned pro¬ 
fessions. 

3. The approximation, on general lines, of veterin¬ 
ary training to that followed in the medical profession. 
If we are to reap the reward of appointments under 
the Ministries of State in research and in all matters 
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in which animals and animal products are concerned, 
wc must have an equally efficient training as the 
medical experts, otherwise they are preferred to us. 
A closer association with the medical profession is 
salutary, but at the same time it is expedient that 
we should beautify our own shrines for worship. 

4. Adequate remuneration for Government and 
Municipal Veterinary Officers. 

5. Ways and means for improving clinical training 
at our schools, enlarging the sphere for practical 
training. 

6. The safeguarding of the interests of officers of 
the R.A.V.C'. in matters affecting their welfare, 
especially in relation to pay, promotion, advance¬ 
ment, etc. 

Yours truly, 

•T. Moore, Major-General. 


Abstracts arjd Reviews. 


The Importance of an Increased Carbon Dioxide 
Tension in the Growth of B. abortus Bang. 

Some bacteriologists have recently shown that 
certain microbes can be isolated and cultivated with 
striking success in an atmosphere containing a high 
percentage of carbon dioxide gas. The method has 
been employed and advocated by Wherry and 
Ervin (1918) for cultivating tubercle bacilli, by 
Chapin (1918) for the gonococcus, and by Kohmann 
(1919) for the meningococcus. By employing C'0 2 
gas in a similar way, Huddleson, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, claims to have been able to 
obtain early and luxuriant growths of the cattle 
abortion organism, and that the growth is not depend¬ 
ent in fact, as has been generally held, upon a reduced 
oxygen tension. 

There does not at present exist any definite 
knowledge as to the exact atmospheric conditions 
required for the primary isolation of the organism. 
Bang (1897) concluded that proper growth depended 
either upon the presence of an atmosphere of nearly 
pure oxygen or upon an atmosphere in which the 
oxygen tension was considerably less than that of 
the air. Nowak (1908) succeeded in obtaining 
prolific growths by placing the inoculated media 
in a closed jar, together with cultures of the hay 
bacillus (B. subtilis), and incubating the jar at 37°C. 
for several days ; he was under the impression that 
B. subtilis absorbed sufficient oxygen in its growth 
to reduce the tension of this gas in the jar to the 
degree which is necessary for the growth of the 
abortion organism. Preiz again claimed to have 
successfully isolated the bacillus by using alkaline 
pyrogallol or acetylene gas for reducing the oxygen 
tension. Holth (1911) succeeded in growing it 
on the surface of agar slants in tubes sealed with 
paraffin; he believed that the proper tension was 
attained as the result of the organism using the 
oxygen over and over again. 


Fabyan (1912) found that growth was governed 
by the amount of B. subtilis present when the 
organisms were grown in symbiosis—in other words, 
an excess of B. subtilis inhibited the growth of B. 
abortus. He attempted to grow the organism by 
reducing the oxygen tension bv means of alkaline 
pyrogallol, but failed to obtain growth in every case. 
Huddleson himself also failed to obtain cultures 
by this method. Failure to cultivate the organism 
in an atmosphere in which the oxygen had been 
reduced by chemical means would constitute sufficient 
proof that we are at present not fully aware of the 
most suitable atmospheric conditions for growth. 

Stafseth (1920) at the Michigan Agricultural 
College Experimental Station has employed and 
recommended liver infusion agar for the isolation of 
the bacillus, and Huddleson has further studied this 
medium, indicated its proper reaction for growth, 
and discovered that the incorporation of gentian 
violet with it greatly facilitated the elimination of 
gross contaminating organisms. 

Iji the hope of determining the composition of the 
atmosphere in which growth was obtained and thus 
establishing a more uniform and accurate method 
of isolating the organism, Huddleson first studied 
the changes that occur in enclosed vessels during the 
growth of B. subtilis. The reaction of the atmos¬ 
phere, or its “ hydrogen ion ” content, was determined 
by using the so-called hydrogen ion colorimetric 
method, with bromthymol blue as indicator. Tubes 
of sterile indicator solution were prepared with a 
Ph of 7. Six freshly inoculated agar slants of 
B. subtilis were each connected by means of rubber 
tubing to a tube of this solution and placed in the 
incubator at 37°C. After 24 hours a profuse growth 
of B. subtilis had taken place and the indicator 
solution gave a Ph reading of 6'6 ; after 48 hours 
it was 6'5. The tubes were then removed from the 
incubator, three were disconnected from, and three 
left connected with the culture, at room temperature. 
The tubes of indicator solution that remained con¬ 
nected showed no change after standing for several 
days, but the disconnected tubes returned to the 
original Ph of 7 in about four hours. 

A similar experiment was then performed in which 
an additional agar slant, which had been smeared 
with a newly isolated strain of B. abortus, was intro¬ 
duced into each set by means of a T connecting tube. 
In 48 hours a good growth had taken place in all 
tubes, and the indicator solution gave a reading of 
Ph 6 6. 

An agar slant smeared with a recently isolated 
strain of B. abortus produced in a tube of indicator 
solution, with which it was connected, the same 
change in 5 days, at which time the first visible growth 
was noted. 

Qualitative tests of the atmosphere within the 
tubes showed that the presence of CO, gas was 
responsible for the changes ; this gas, it would appear, 
was given off as the organisms multiplied, and when 
the proper tension was established B. abortus grew 
readily. 
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Huddleson next ascertained the effects of intro¬ 
ducing into an atmosphere a certain tension of C0» 
gas, generated by action of sulphuric acid upon 
calcium carbonate, on the growth of the abortion 
organism. The gas thus generated in a flask was 
collected in a graduated tube, its volume noted by 
allowing it to displace a measured volume of water, 
and later permitted to pass into a container of known 
volume, which enclosed the media inoculated with 
the abortion organism. In order to determine the 
|>ercentage of C0 2 that was necessary to produce 
the desired Ph for its growth, tubes of indicator 
solution (with a Ph of 7) were placed in a series of 
dosed glass containers, and different percentages 
of the air in them were replaced by C0 2 gas. It 
was found that, after allowing the vessels to stand 
for a few hours to permit the diffusion of the C'0 2 , 
the colour change was directly proportional to the 
percentage of C0 2 introduced. The jar containing 
10 i>er cent, of this gas changed the indicator solution 
to the desired Ph of 6'6—the change produced by 
cultures of B. subtilis. 

Agar slants (liver infusion agar) were then inoculated 
with newly isolated strains of B. abortus and placed 
in a glass jar in which 10 per cent, of the air was 
replaced by C0 2 gas. The jar was then sealed and 
placed in an incubator at 37°C. At the end of a 
21 hours’ period, a luxuriant growth had appeared 
on the surface of each of the slants, whereas inoculated 
tubes placed in a jar containing no added C0 2 gas 
showed no growth, even after 48 hours. 

Huddleson subsequently used this method for 
determining the presence of abortion bacilli in in¬ 
fected material obtained from a large number of 
abortion cases, and also in infected milk, with, it 
Is said, gratifying success. In most cases, colonies 
became visible in 24 hours. 

It is recommended that the percentage of C0 2 
introduced into the jar should be closely observed, 
for an excess over the required amount will always 
inhibit the growth of B. abortus. Further, if the 
seed material contains a large number of coliform 
organisms, a vigorous growth of these bacilli is to 
be expected and this condition may also prevent 
the growth of B. abortus. In such cases a lower 
percentage of C0 2 should be introduced. The 
COj content of the culture jar may be controlled 
in each instance by introducing a tube of indicator 
solution (Ph 7), containing bromthymol blue as 
indicator. 

[Beyond showing that an atmosphere in which a 
certain rather high percentage of the gases normally 
present has been displaced by C0 2 is favourable 
for the growth of B. abortus , Huddleson does not 
appear to have proved that this gas has any specific 
properties; it would be interesting to determine 
whether replacement to a certain degree by other 
gases, possibly inert gases, might have a like effect. 
It is obvious that in any case the oxygen tension is 
simultaneously correspondingly lowered.] 
[Huddleson (J. Forest). The Cornell Veterin¬ 
arian, 1921, July. Vol. II. No. 3, p. 210.] 

J. T. E. 


^Association Report. 


Southern Counties Veterinary Society. 

Position Jeopardised by Apathy. 

A meeting of this Society was held at the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, 
London, on Thursday, December 8th, when the 
President (Mr. J. W. McIntosh) presided, and the 
others present included Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, O.B.E., and Messrs. 
J. T. Angwin, F. Bidlock, G. W. Bloxsome, W. S. 
King, H. A. MacC’ormack, C. Roberts, F. G. Samson, 
S. H. Slocock, A. C. Wild, and J. Willett. 

On the proposition of Mr. Samson, seconded by Mr. 
MacCormack, the minutes of the last meeting as 
published in the Veterinary Record were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Jas. T. Angwin) an¬ 
nounced letters or telegrams of regret at inability 
to attend from Mr. F. Willett, Mr. Pack, and Mr. 
Burrell. 

A letter was also read from the Royal Sanitary 
Institute inviting the Society to send delegates to 
next year’s Congress at Bournemouth. 

Mr. Willett proposed that the Society send a 
delegate, and this was seconded by Mr. Samson, who 
added that if they did send a delegate he should 
propose that they pay his expenses. 

The President remarked that it was his view they 
ought to be represented at these gatherings, though, 
of course, it was entirely a question for the meeting 
to decide. 

The proposition to send a delegate was agreed to, 
but, on the suggestion of Mr. Willett, the actual 
appointment of a delegate was deferred to the next 
meeting. 

The Hon. Secretary said the next matter he 
wished to bring forward was the apathy of the 
members and of the practitioners generally in the 
southern counties. As they would remember, at 
the last annual meeting in March, the President and 
himself were asked to draft a circular letter to be 
sent out to the members of the profession in the 
southern counties with a view to resuscitating, if 
possible, interest in the Society. Some two hundred 
notices were printed and copies were sent out to that 
number of practitioners in the southern counties, 
excluding Kent, which was covered by the South- 
Eastern Society, and the Metropolis, but' he was sorry 
to say he had only had two applications for member¬ 
ship as a result, and those were the two members who 
were elected at the last meeting. The sending out 
of these circulars had involved an expense for printing 
and posting of something over £2, there was the 
expenses connected with the last meeting amounting 
to £2 19s. 10d., which he had to submit for payment 
that day, and there would be another £3 10s. to £3 15s. 
expenses in connection with that meeting, the attend¬ 
ance at which was less than a dozen, if they excluded 
their two visitors. He did not know what the 
feeling of the meeting was, but it was not very 
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encouraging to their President and tlie others who 
were trying to keep the Society going. 

The President remarked that lie could endorse 
all their Hon. Secretary had said. It certainly did 
show a lack of enthusiasm on the part of members in 
the southern counties, and unless greater enthusiasm 
could be restored amongst them it seemed to him 
useless to go on as a Society. He knew it was 
difficult for some members to get away from their 
districts to attend the meetings, but he could not 
help thinking that many of them might make a greater 
effort to be present if they had any real desire. It 
was most discouraging to those of them who were 
office-bearers and who were trying to keep the 
Society going, very often at a great deal of inconven¬ 
ience to themselves, and it was becoming a matter 
for serious consideration as to whether it was worth 
while carrying on. 

Mr. J. Willett said he felt like the President. He 
was a comparatively young member, since he only 
joined last year at the instance of their late President, 
Mr. Livesey, and he thought that if they could increase 
their numbers it might be possible for them to get 
a better attendance at their meetings. On the other 
hand, he for one was not prepared to carry on and 
continue to pay his subscription to the Society if 
there was not more enthusiasm displayed by the 
members of the profession generally. He was in 
hopes that with their President in the chair, and after 
their recent circular, they would have got a better 
attendance. But what had happened ? The majority 
of those who attended the meetings were made up of 
metropolitan members who belonged to other 
Societies. He should hate to resign from the Society, 
but unless more enthusiasm was going to be shown by 
the practitioners in the southern counties he did not 
see the use of continuing. Everyone who had the 
interests of the Society at heart must deplore the poor 
attendances, and it was very disheartening. 

The President added that perhaps he might read 
a letter which had been received from a Bournemouth 
practitioner, as it had some bearing on this subject. 
The letter was one of those received, he presumed, in 
answer to the circulars which they sent out, and the 
writer, in regretting that he could not at present join 
the Society, went on to say : “ Under modern con¬ 
ditions it is difficult enough to make a living, largely 
on account of the amount of poaching that was done 
by quack medicine vendors and others during the 
war period, and the general practitioner is utterly 
neglected by the Government and bv other authoiities 
who might make use of his service for the benefit 
of the community.” The writer also went on to say 
that he considered that the existence of the National 
V.M.A. was sufficient to guard the welfare of the 
profession, or should be. This, the President added, 
was one indication of the feeling which apparently 
prevailed. 

Mr. Samson hoped Mr. Willett would not think of 
resigning just now, at any rate. Let him stick to 
them to the finish, which he was sorry to say he did 
not think would be very long, but let them not give 


up if they could possibly avoid it. He had belonged 
to the southern counties now for many years—he 
was a member of it in the late Mr. George Fleming s 
time, when they used to have meetings at Croydon, 
and lie should be very sorry to see it dissolved, 
although he admitted the lack of interest was most 
disheartening to them all. 

The President suggested that it might be desirable 
to put- this matter on the agenda for discussion at their 
next meeting, which, he presumed, would be the 
annual meeting in March, with a view to getting the 
opinion of the members generally as to whether they 
should continue. At all events it might help to bring 
home to the members in the southern counties the 
importance of their rallying to the sup]>ort of the 
Society if they wanted it to continue its good work. 

Mr. Samson said he would be pleased to second this, 
and it was agreed that the President's suggestion 
should be adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr. Willett, seconded by 
Mr. Samson, the President was asked to sign a letter 
in favour of the formation of a section of Comparative 
Medicine, at which both medical men and veterinary 
surgeons'could mutually discuss matters. 

The next item on the agenda was the election of 
new members, anu\ 

The President said-Jbe had intended proposing 
the name of Mr. W. S. King,/me of their visitors that 
day, but in view of the conditions prevailing at the 
present time, he hardly felt justified in asking him 
to come forward. He therefore proposed to leave it 
over till they had decided what they wefTIgoing to do 
as to the future of the Society. They kne\5\they had 
his moral support in the meantime, and lief election 
could very well come forward later on. \ 

Mr. Samson remarked that he should also'l' ave 
liked to propose the name of tlieir other visitor l^hat 
day, Professor Brayley Reynolds, but he agreed wjf* 1 
the President that it was not fair to ask him to jof n 
just at present. \ 

Presidential Address. V 

The President next, gave a biief presidential* 
address. It was customary, lie said, for the President ' 
when delivering an address to review the polities \ 
of the profession, but as he had so recently contributed ; 
a paper on this subject, he did not propose to again * 
inflict upon them an exposition of these views. “ In ^ 
the first place,” Mr. McIntosh proceeded, “ I have to , 
thank you for the honour you have done me by placing . 
me in the chair, and I will do my best to fill it. I am/ 
afraid, however, I shall roll about a bit in the seat’i 
which has been so easily and so gracefully filled by: 
many of my predecessors, particularly mv immediate 1 
predecessor. Mr. Livesey occupied this chair for tin’ 
period of over seven years, and at a time of grea t 
national anxiety, a time when most minds were 
blurred by passionate emotions of sorrow a nd 
indignation, and we owe him a dee]) debt of gratitr'de 
for his untiring efforts to keep the Society going under 
the most difficult and discouraging conditions. I 
cannot help thinking that the members of this div ision 
did not support him as well as they might havey, and 
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certainly not as well as he deserved. In thinking over 
what I should sav to you to-day, I carried mv thoughts 
back over a period of nearly thirty years, which covers 
the whole of my professional and public career, and, 
viewing it as I did, this period spread like a great 
ocean before my mind's eye, I came to the conclusion 
that, notwithstanding the many vicissitudes of 
fortune the profession has had to undergo, more 
particularly in relation to popular opinion and respect, 
that it has really been worth while, and that if 1 had 
my life to live over again, I should probably follow 
the same course. There is no man, no matter how 
lofty may be his aim, or how earnest his endeavours, 
whose whole career is free from all taint of either 
selfishness, prejudice, or shortcomings, and there is no 
life complete without passion. I have known passion ; 
it strengthens one for endurance, it fills with creative 
fire, but guided by common sense and educated by 
the wisdom and follies of the past, I have tried, in a 
true spirit of comradeship and humanity, to help 
onwards that inheritance which I have pledged myself 
to support. Probably our greatest weakness to-day 
is lack of unity, lack of comradeship, lack of fellowship. 
We have, partly from habit and partly by tradition, 
been inclined to look at matters from the individualis¬ 
tic rather than from the communal aspect. Some 
are satisfied with the irreducible minimum of know¬ 
ledge, and are content to go on from day to day the 
same easy life, content in the idea that the world will 
last their time. They are fairly comfortable, they 
eat well, and they sleep soundly. For this class of 
individual, unprogressive, slow, and impenetrable, 
the field is undoubtedly becoming narrower, and the 
man who stands aloof in selfish isolation from the 
work of his brethren fails in his duty and within the 
measure of his personal influence, weakens the power 
and lessens the dignity of his profession. Surely our 
profession, with all its potentialities for good or evil, 
demands something more than a policy of drift. 
Everyone of us can be a ‘ cog,’ no matter how small, 
in the great wheels of progress, but it is no use the 
little wheels turning if the main wheels are rusty and 
motionless. Let us cast aside this mantle of 
lethargy and indifference, take up the weapon of 
resolve, and, having drawn the eyes of the world in 
our direction, show them that while we may differ 
about this and that, still we can clasp hands heartily 
and join in the works of science and of brotherhood. 
Societies such as this supply the opportunity of helping 
one another by pooling our individual experiences 
and knowledge; and the belief of one man is 
strengthened by the belief and support of those 
around him ; and, surely, this is a great service ? 
The absence of the younger members from the work 
of our associations is particularly noticeable, un¬ 
doubtedly to their loss as well as to ours. Youth, 
with its natural vivacity, finds all study a weariness; 
but let those who think thus take heed from those 
of as who have already begun life and who are in the 
midst of its turmoil, some of us approaching the 
evening of our days, that there is strength in associa¬ 
tion, and that it is in a true spirit of comradeship and 
sacrifice alone that we can hope to conquer those 


many difficulties and dangers which beset us through 
life’s journey. At no time in the history of the 
profession was the need for unity and co-ordination 
greater than it is to-day. There can be no doubt 
in the minds of any impartial observer that the 
profession is at the present moment faced with 
problems of the very gravest importance to its future 
welfare, and, unless carefully piloted through this 
critical period, we may easily lose our freedom- even 
our very identity—which, I venture to think, would be 
fatal to the civilised life of the community. There 
is no use saying nice things about the situation. It 
doesn't lend itself to pleasant platitudes, and the 
circumstances are accentuated by a Governmental 
indifference which is demoralising to any administra¬ 
tion, no matter how democratic may be the principles 
upon which it is based. It may be remarked that 
the relation of the medical profession and the Govern¬ 
ment has been steadily improving during the last 
few years, owing to the acceptance by Government 
departments of the necessity of consulting the medical 
profession on matters in which medicine is deeply 
interested ; and this is undoubtedly as it should be. 
I hope the veterinary profession will be similarly 
recognised, and that those Government Departments 
which exercise a controlling influence on matters in 
which we are interested will come to realise that 
consultation with elected representatives of this body 
corporate is essential if we are to have a clear vision 
of the needs of the future, and in the best interests 
of the nation.” (Applause.) 

At the invitation of the President, Mr. J. Willett 
and Professor E. Brayley Reynolds subsequently 
introduced several cases of interest for discussion, for 
which they were cordially thanked, on the proposition 
of the President, seconded by Mr. Samson, but a 
report of these is held over to a subsequent issue. 

Jas. T. Axgwin, Hon. Sec. 

South African Veterinary Association. 

General Meeting. 

(Continued.) 

Clause 24. 

The President said it was necessary to provide 
funds, and this was a matter on which any Minister 
would have to be satisfied before he would consent 
to introduce the Bill into Parliament. The travelling 
expenses of members of Council and the Registrar’s 
salary would have to be provided for. 

Professor De Kock suggested that there should be 
one substantial registration fee instead of an annual 
subscription ; he suggested £10. 

Dr. Du Toit thought that they might with advant¬ 
age work in similar lines to the Public Service Associ¬ 
ation, in which body members of Council who could 
not attend a meeting were allowed to nominate a 
substitute living in Pretoria. 

Mr. Dixon enquired what funds the Association 
had in hand. 

The President explained that the Association 
was quite a separate body from the proposed Council, 
and any funds in hand were required for fighting 
purposes. 
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Mr. Neser asked what dourer of protection the 
Bill was going to confer, and thought that the people 
who got the benefit should be the ones to pay. 

The President said the Bill protected every 
veterinary surgeon, whether he was in Government 
or Municipal service, or in private practice, as it 
fixed the standard of qualifications. It was necessary 
to fix a sum which would cover expenses. 

Major Tate asked whether it was not possible, to 
amalgamate with some other body and so lessen 
expenses. 

The President said this might be possible. The 
fee fixed upon now would be embodied in the Act of 
Parliament. 

Lt.-Colonel Bush proposed an annual subscription 
of £2 2s. Od., which he considered the maximum 
figure members should be expected to pay. 

l)r. Du Toit agreed with Mr. Xeser on the points 
he raised, but as it was absolutely necessary to get 
money, he seconded Colonel Bush’s proposal. 

Carried. 

Dr. Andrews suggested that, if necessary, the 
registration fee should be increased. He suggested 
five guineas. 

Professor De Kock seconded. 

Mr. Neser proposed that private practitioners 
should pay four guineas subscription. 

Mr. Mitchell thought that the proposal did not 
allow for enough money to cover expenses. The 
Registrar’s salary would bn at least £300 per annum, 
and travelling expenses for members of Council 
would bring the annual expenditure up to about £500. 

After further discussion, Dr. Andrew’s proposal 
was put to the meeting and Carried. 

Clause 26. 

The President read the proposed amendment. 

Dr. Du Toit proposed that the matter be referred 
to Council, with power to act. 

Professor De Kock seconded. 

Agreed. 

Clause 36. 

The amendment, as proposed by the Council, was 
agreed to. 

The President said that as the various amendments 
had now been thoroughly discussed and agreed upon, 
the Bill would be printed and the Minister interviewed 
with a view to getting the Bill introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment at the earliest possible date. They were in a 
stronger position than previously, and he hoped that 
this time they would be successful. 

Dr. Du Torr expressed gratification of the unanimity 
displaced. The Act was a great undertaking, and 
he felt sure that if passed it would be for the iasting 
good of the profession in South Africa. 

Dr. Du Toit proposed that the name of the Associ¬ 
ation should be changed to “ South African Veterinary 
Medical Association." 

The President said that notice of the motion must 
be given to the Secretary, and the matter would be 
brought up at the next general meeting, which would 
probably be held about Easter time. 

Lt.-Colonel Bush read a statement which showed 
the financial position of the Association. 


It was agreed that the President and Treasurer 
should be authorised to withdraw the money from 
the Post Office Savings Bank and invest £550 on fixed 
deposit in the Standard Bank. 

Dr. Du Toit proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 

Carried. 

The meeting then closed. 

JYotes and Jfews. 

Anthrax Conpensation Claim. 

County Council and Liability. 

Particulars are given in a minute that comes before 
the next meeting of the Aberdeen County Council with 
regaul to a claim for compensation in respect of the 
death of a sow from anthrax. On 22nd October last, 
Mr. W. Todd Elder, M.R.C.V.S., Wartle, as an 
inspector appointed by the Local Authority, was 
called to examine the carcase of a dairy cow which had 
died somewhat suddenly on that date at the farm of 
Pardes, Daviot, and, having examined the carcase and 
made a microscopical examination of blood taken 
from the animal, he certified that the cause of death 
was not anthrax but, he believed, indigestion. The 
owner, t herefore, proceeded to bleed the animal prior 
to its r< moval to the slaughter-house at Inverurie, and 
the blood was allowed to run into the courtyard, where 
two breeding sows and a boar were, and each of these 
animals drank a part of the blood. 

When the carcase was being dressed at Inverurie, 
the butcher suspected that it was a case of anthrax, 
and, on the veterinary inspector for the burgh being 
called, he was of the opinion that the cow had died 
from anthrax, and forwarded samples of blood for 
examination at the laboratory of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. The veterinary officers 
of the Ministry, on 27th October, reported that, 
in their opinion, the ease was one of anthrax. One of 
the sows above referred to died on 27th October, and 
the veterinary officers of the Ministry stated that this 
ease also was one of anthrax. 

The sow that died belonged to Mr. Alexander Gauld, 
Burnside, Pitcaple, who has made a claim against 
the Local Authority for payment of the value of the 
sow, namely, £19, on the ground, apparently, that 
the sow contracted anthrax in consequence of the 
action taken by the farmer as the result of the 
veterinary inspector's failure to diagnose the disease. 

The Clerk advised the committee that, even 
assuming that there was negligence on the part of the 
inspector in dealing with the case, the Local Authority 
are not legally liable to compensate the owner in 
respect that, although they are required by the statute 
to appoint inspectors for the purposes of the Act and 
relative Orders made by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the powers and duties of the inspectors are not 
delegated to or imposed upon the inspectors by the 
Local Authority but by the Ministry. The committee 
were referred to the decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench in the case, of Stanburv v. Exeter Corporation, 
25th October, 1905, 2 K.B., 838. 
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By ten votes to six the Executive Committee 
recommended that the Council make no payment. 

The motion favoured an ex-gratia payment of £5 
to the owner.- Afwrdeen Journal. 

Veterinary Service in the Hebrides. 

At a meeting of the Local Authority for Inverness, 
held at Inverness on 25th November, a letter was read 
from the Board of Agriculture with reference to the 
veterinary service in the islands. In the discussion 
it was pointed out that a tremendous expense was 
involved in sending veterinary surgeons from In¬ 
verness to the West, and it was thought some arrange¬ 
ment could be made whereby a veterinary surgeon 
stationed at Stornoway could perform the work in 
i he Outer Isles. It was held to he important that the 
Authority should have some arrangement with a 
veterinary surgeon stationed in the Lews. It was 
agreed that the Clerk should get more information 
on the subject before the Authority dealt finally 
with the matter. 

Wholesale Livestock Breeding. 

At Dorset Quarter Sessions, Dorchester, recently. 
Walter Moseley, a smallholder, of Hardington Moor, 
Somerset, was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude 
and two years’ police supervision for stealing cattle and 
•dieep. The prisoner, who pleaded “ Guilty,” had served 
five years’ penal servitude for a similar offence, when he 
stole 235 sheep and disposed of them at Smithfield. In 
the present ease he raided neighbouring farms and drove 
the stolen livestock to his own holding. 

Obituary. 

Mr. Thomas Shepherd. 

The public of the Wigan district will regret to learn, 
says the Wigan Observer of December 31st, of the death 
of Mr. Thomas Shepherd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, 
of Liverpool, who was a native of Wigan, the sad event 


j taking place suddenly on Thursday, December 22ml. fob 
' lowing a seizure while pursuing his professional duties. The 
deceased gentleman, who was sixty years of age, was the 
son of the late Mr. Richard Shepherd, butcher, of Scholes. 
As a young man, Mr. Shepherd was apprenticed with the 
late Mr. William Worthington, veterinary surgeon, of 
Wallgate, and Queen Street, Wigan, and he studied at 
Edinburgh University. After qualifying as a veterinary 
surgeon, he practised for a time at Lancaster, but later 
| became associated with Messrs. H. and S. Sumner, veterin¬ 
ary surgeons, of Liverpool, marrying Miss Sumner, duugh- 
' ter of one of the principals. Vie was a brother-in-law 
i of Mr. Ralph Rimmer, veterinary surgeon, of Kendal, 
i and formerly of Wigan, who married his sister. The 
I deceased gentleman leaves a widow and a son. 

The funeral took place on December 26th, when a service 
was held at St. Matthew’s Church, Bootle, the interment 
j following at Kirkdalo Cemetery. The mourners included 
the following veterinary surgeons: Messrs. R. Shepherd 
(brother), R. Rimmer, H. Sumner, and Stafford Jackson, 
while Dr. Rimmer and Councillor Dr. R. Stunner were 
also present. 

Mr. Shepherd died at his residence, 62 Litherland Road. 
Bootle. He was very highly respected in the district, 
and was a member of the firm of Messrs. J. and H. Sumner, 
veterinary surgeons, of Liverpool and Bootle. 

| Ivikkk. —On Jan. 1st, of heart failure, Frederick Armstrong 
Kirke, M.R.C.V.S. (L.), the beloved father of Mrs. 
Walter Long, The Elms, Tytherton, Chippenham, 
Wilts. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

■ London Gazette, War Office, Regular Forces. 

I January' 3rd.—Temp. Capt. H. N. Howell relinquishes 

I his commission on completion of service (Dec. 11th, 
1919), and retains the rank of Captain. 

January 9th.—The following temp. Capts. relinquish 
their commissions on completion of service :•—G. D. 
Norman (Dec. 2nd, 1921), and is granted rank of Major ; 
\V T . T. Ferguson (Dec. 5tli, 1921), and retains rank of 
Captain. 

The following temp. Qnnrs. and Capts. relinquish their 
commissions on completion of service and retain tlieir 
rank :—J. Daunt (July loth, 1921) ; J. R. Devereux 
(June 26th, 1919) ; J. Garwood (May 31st, 1919). 
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SERUM LABORATORY, 

ANTWERP. 

(Formerly LABORATORY VAISDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 


By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus. White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


Price List and Instructions sent on applicalion 
to the Laboratory : 

39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 

ANTWERP. 

Telegrams : " LABOSERUM, ANTWERP.' 


“SALOFORM” 

PESSARIES. 

Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin¬ 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 

These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send for 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 

Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 


BARENESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 

Wholesale Chemists, 

JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH 


GLASGOW 

VETERINARY COLLEGE 

(Incorporated). 

PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

AUTOGENOUS VACCINES. Supplied five days from 
receipt of swab. 

POLYVALENT STOCK VACCINES. Recommended for 
BOVINE MAMMITIS (Preventative). 

CANINE INTERDIGITAL ABSCESSES (Curative). 
SUPPURATING CONDITIONS GENERALLY. 
READING BACILLUS, for use in unhealthy wounds. 
AGGLUTINATION TEST FOR ABORTION. 

MILK TESTS FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 

MICROSCOPICAL, CULTURAL and BIOLOGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS. 


Sterile swabs, bottles for milk tests, outfits for blood 
collection, with directions, I.y return of post. 


Revised Price List on application to the 
Principal. 
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Pure Milk and the Veterinary Practitioner. 

Especially during the past few years milk has 
occupied a greater place in the minds of the general 
public than perhaps any other article of food, and 
although much has been written on the subject, the 
writer will endeavour to bring out a few important 
points that should interest the practitioner concerning 
the production of clean, wholesome milk. 

In order to produce good milk it is necessary to 
have healthy animals, and this is where the veterin¬ 
arian in a dairying community plays a large part. 
(At least until such time as the synthetic nv'lk pro¬ 
mised us by Mr. Henry Ford is placed on the market.) 
The veterinary surgeon's experience with bovine 
diseases enables him to distinguish between a cow 
that is healthy and one whose condition is such that 
her milk would be unwholesome, if not dangerous. 
His knowledge of the transmission of various diseases 
from the cow to humans makes his position one of 
great trust and one that cannot be too highly esti¬ 
mated, and he should warn the farmer against mar¬ 
keting milk from a cow that is suffering from disease. 
He is also in a position to advise how soon after 
parturition the milk is considered fit for human 
consumption, i.c., when the normal colour returns 
and it does not coagulate when heated towards the 
boiling point. (It is surprising how many farmers 
do not know what colostrum is, or that colostral 
milk should not be marketed.) 

The health of a dairy herd depends to a great 
extent upon the type and condition of the dairy barn. 
This point is unfortunately frequently overlooked, 
and we often find cows crowded into dirty, ill-ven¬ 
tilated and poorly-lighted sheds. Any veterinary 
surgeon knows from his study of hygiene that these 
conditions are predisposing causes to disease, and 
hinder the progress to health of a sick animal. He 
can therefore advise the dairy farmer as to the proper 
conditions under which the cattle should be kept. 
Disinfection of the stable is of great importance, and 
this subject is thoroughly discussed by Dr. Bousfield 
in the excellent article which appeared in the Sep¬ 
tember number of the G. V. R. 

Another important consideration is the sterilisation 
of milk pails, strainers, milking machines, etc. The 
utensils are probably the source of the greatest 
bacterial invasion of milk, and simply rinsing them 
in hot water after they have been washed in usual 
manner will not materially reduce germ content. 
Sterilisation by the use of steam is not practicable 
nor could it often be efficient on the majority of 
farms. Some suitable disinfectant should therefore 


be used to prevent bacterial contamination of the 
milk by the utensils. The ideal sterilising agent for 
dairy utensils is “ Sterilac,” a scientific combination 
of the Dakin chloramines in an alkaline base. It 
is sold in powder form, and is permanent and non- 
poisonous besides being harmless to rubber and 
metal. The objections that are sometimes made 
to the use of this product are that a farmer is likely 
to depend too much on its action and become other¬ 
wise careless in the handling of the milk, and that 
there is a possibility of a small quantity of the solution 
being added to the milk as a preservative. These 
reasonings arc sane ; but do not the same apply to 
other steiilising agents of a somewhat similar nature ? 
Of course, the farmer must be warned that any 
sterilising agent should be used only as directed; 
and that it supplements, and does not replace, the 
thorough cleaning and rinsing with soap and water. 
Careful experiments have been carried out by several 
workers as to the efficiency of Sterilac, and it has 
proved to be the best product on the market for the 
sterilisation of dairy utensils. From my own experi¬ 
ments I can conscientiously recommend its use as 
a factor in the marketing of milk of a low bacterial 
content. 

Cooling the milk quickly to 50°F. or lower after 
milking each cow and keeping it cold until delivered 
is more important than a great many people imagine. 
The keeping quality of milk is greatly increased by- 
holding the milk near the freezing point, as this 
prevents the multiplication of bacteria. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that it is undesirable to 
hold milk, even if it is sweet, for two or three days 
before shipping it to the dealer. 

Too much importance cannot be placed on the 
necessity of keeping dirt out of the milk, and not 
relying on a strainer to remove it. A largo number 
of people still believe that no matter how much milk 
may become contaminated by soiled hands and 
clothing, dust, dirty udders, etc., the straining cloth 
will rectify the condition, and it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that these same people would not be 
careful that the cloth was sterilised or even fairly 
clean. The filthy practice of straining dirty milk 
through a dirty cloth is a thing that cannot be too 
severely condemned, and there is a possibility, also, 
in my opinion, that the fat content is lowered, owing 
to some of the fat globules adhering to the particles 
of dirt and remaining behind on the cloth or cotton 
wool strainer. All possible precautions should be 
taken to prevent the entrance of dust or dirt into the 
milk and the milk should be strained through a clean 
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and sterilised strainer in which is placed a piece of 
sterile cotton wool. A fresh piece of cotton wool 
should be used at each milking. 

In conclusion I might state that the milk question 
with its various problems is becoming more important 
each year. The demand for a high-grade product 
is increasing as more of the public realise its value, 
and as I have tried to point out, the veterinarian has 
it in his power to materially improve the standard 
of the greatest of foods - good milk. 

[J. S. Glove}’, Toronto, in the Canadian Veterinary 
Record .] 


The “ Humane Killer.” 

Veterinary Evidence in important Test Case 
The hearing of an important test case, raising the 
question of the validity or otherwise of the Reading 
Corporation’s recently adopted by law, which requires 
the use of the “humane killer” in slaughterhouses, was 
commenced at the Reading Borough Police Court recently, 
when Richard James Venner, of 97 Southampton Street, 
and Louis Rogers, of 189 London Rond, Reading, bacon 
curers and provision merchants, were summoned for aiding 
and abetting their respective slaughtermen in the com¬ 
mission of a breach of the by-law in question. 

Mr. E. W. Tame prosecuted for the Corporation and Mr. 
W. T. Ricketts appeared for the defendants. 

Mr. Ricketts said that as the whole matter was one of 
principle it would probably be convenient and save time 
if both summonses were taken together, and to this course 
Mr. Tame assented. 

At. the outset Mr. Tamo said there was a point upon which 
he should like the ruling of the Bench. The case for the 
prosecution was that there had been a breach of the by-law, 
and evidence would be called to prove the breach. The 
defence, however, had intimated that they intended to 
attack the by law as bad, and his submission was that 
as the onus of proving it was bad rested on Mr. Ricketts, 
it should be open to the prosecution to call rebutting 
evidence at the close of the defendants’ case. He did not, 
at that stage, propose to defend the by-law. It was 
for Mr. Ricketts to attack it. 

Mr. Ricketts said ho should certainly attack the by-law- 
on the ground that on the face of it it was bad. and, in 
fact, an impossible by-law. The by-law required the use 
in slaughterhouses of a mechanically-operated instrument 
“ suitable and sufficient for the purpose.” That was a 
question of fact, and he had evidence to call in support of 
the defence’s contention that there was no such instrument 
in existence. The prosecution knew what the defence 
was and should be prepared to meet it. After he had 
closed his case he should certainly object to the prosecution 
calling rebutting evidence. 

The Chairman of the Bench (Mr. C. S. Smith) said that 
Mr. Tamo had better proceed with his case in the ordinary- 
way. The question of the validity of the by-law could be 
dealt with later. 

Mr. Tamo then briefly opened his case. The Slaughter¬ 
house By-laws, he said, were made by the Town Council 
in June, 1921, approved by the Ministry of Health in the 
following month, and becamo operative on October 1st. 
The authority to make by-laws was conferred by- the 
Public Health Act, and there was a section in the Town 
Improvements Clauses Act which enacted that from 
time to timo local authorities should make by-laws for the 
licensing, registration and inspection of slaughterhouses 
and the prevention of cruelty therein. Even as far back 
as 1886 the Town Council carried out the intention of the 
Act by requiring that every person in the process of 
slaughtering animals should use such instruments and take 
such precautions as were requisite to secure tho infliction 
of as little pain as practicable. The particular by-laws 
now in question were advertised in brief form and no 
objection was made to them to the Ministry of Health 


prior to their final approval. The by-law which the 
defendants were alleged to have infringed, w as as follows :— 

“ A person shall not in a slaughterhouse proceed to 
slaughter any animal tuitil the same shall have been 
effectively- stunned, and such stunning shall be effected 
by- a mechanically-operated instrument suitable and 
sufficient for the purpose.” Shortly after the by-law 
became operative it was noticed that certain butchers 
were not observing it, and as warnings were unheeded, 
it was decided to take proceedings. 

William U. Ilott, minute clerk in the service of the 
Corporation, gave formal evidence relative to the drafting 
and approval of the by-laws. 

Cross-examined by- Mr. Ricketts, witness said that the 
proposal to make tho by-laws was first discussed by the 
Public Health Committee about two years ago. He was 
not aware of any- protest by the butchers, but he could not 
say whether tho notice advertising the Council s intention 
to"make the by-laws came to the knowledge of the’trade. 
The by-law did not apply to Jewish butchers. He did 
not know that tho Bradfield (Berks.) District Council 
had decided to recommend that the humane killer be used 
for cattle but not insisted upon in respect of sheep and pigs. 

Mr. Ricketts: Am I right in saying that the objection 
of the butchers in Reading is primarily to the use of the 
mechanical killer on small animals 1 
Witness: I believe so. 

Mr. Ricketts : Objection to its use on large animals 
has not been pressed ?—I think not. 

The objection is to its use on small animals—pigs, calves, 
and sheep ?—Yes. 

As the by- law stands, only a mechanical killer can be 
used in a slaughterhouse on any animal —Yes. 

Have you realised that, for the purpose of a slaughter* 
house fowls are animals ?—They may be. 

To strictly- comply with the by-law- all fowls would have 
to be shot '! —Well, I have heard of fowls being shot. 

With a bullet ?—Yes. 

Re-examined by- Mr. Tame, the witness said that Mr. 
F. A. Cox, the President of the National Federation of 
Moat Traders’ Associations, was an alderman of Reading 
Town Council, and every member of that body received 
a draft of the by-laws. The matter, too, had been dis¬ 
cussed with the Reading Butchers’ Association in March. 
1920. 

James Dodd, Inspector of Nuisances and Meat Inspector, 
deposed that he interviewed Mr. Venner on one or two 
occasions and asked him whether he was going to observe 
the by-law. Mr. Venner replied in the negative, and on 
November 17th witness was present when Grant (Mr. 
Venner’s slaughterman.) killed a pig by hauling it up by¬ 
means of a chain attached to the hock and sticking it 
without preliminary stunning. Witness told Mr. Venner 
what had happened, and he replied that the slaughterman 
bod acted under his instructions. On the same date 
Mr. Rogers’ slaughterman, acting under his employer’s 
instructions, killed a pig in the same way. 

Cross-examined by- Mr. Ricketts, witness said that Mr. 
Venner was a bacon curer in a large way of business, and 
the animals he killed in his slaughterhouse were entirely 
pigs. Mr. Rogers was also a bacon curer. Both bed 
bacon curing factories. 

Mr. Ricketts: When these by-laws were originally- 
made did the Town Council consider the effect of the 
mechanical killing of animals from every point of view ? 
Witness : I think so. 

Mr. Ricketts: Did they ever consider the question 
of its influence on the flesh of the pig for curing purposes ?— 

I think they took those facts into consideration. 

As far as you are concerned, have you been an advocate 
of the mechanical killer for some years !-—J cannot say 
that 

Have y-ou been in contact with the Roy al Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals —Only when they 
have visited me. I am not an active propagandist for 
the Society. 

Is there no difference between the flesh of a pig killed 
by a mechanical killer and that of a pig killed by- the 
orclinarv means of sticking ?—I won’t go so far as that 
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So you Sivy that the mechanical killer is a superior 
instrument for killing pigs 1 —1 suggest So. 

Under any circumstances and having regard to all 
conditions ?—l suggest so. 

So you say that the method of killing adopted by Mr. 
Venner and Mr. Rogers is cruel ?—I suggest so, in com¬ 
parison with the mechanical killer. 

Furt her cross-examined, witness said he thought hauling 
the pig by means of a chain attached to the hock was 
cruel, and he did not agree that killing it by the sticking 
process took only .10 seconds. He put the lime at just 
under a minute. He did not know that there was meat 
lieing exposed for sale in the town which in other places 
would be condemned as unfit because of the use of the 
mechanical killer. 

Mr. Ricketts submitted for inspection two pieces of 
” mechanically-killed ” pork, and the witness said in 
respect of the first that he saw little wrong with it beyond 
a little blood down the chine, while as regards the second, 
he expressed the view that it was not “shot” at. all: 
the pink tinge was merely what one would expect to find 
in a joint from a healthy, full-blooded pig. He thought 
both joints were fit for consumption, and were capable 
of being cured. As regards two carcases of pigs which 
had been brought to the court for inspection, witness 
maintained that their selling value was the same as if the 
blood splashes were not there, as the splashes were so 
easily removable. He had heard that some pigs killed 
in the Reading municipal slaughterhouse on or about 
November 20th had been condemned in the London 
market. He did not agree that the mechanical killers 
were dangerous. For the killing of such animals he 
suggested the use of the Greener •• Safeti ” pistol. He ad¬ 
mitted that the pig was not an easy animal to shoot. 

Mr. Ricketts: Unless this instrument destroys some 
portion of the brain it does not produce insensibility ? 

Witness : l suggest it does. 

Mr. Ricketts : if it misses the brain it produces in¬ 
sensibility !—Yes. 

I suggest that the pig’s head is so formed that if you 
carry out the directions and fire midway between the oyes 
you miss the brain altogether if—I don’t think so. 

There is a slaughterhouse in Reading used by Jews, 
where animals are slaughtered in accordance with Jewish 
rites 1 —Yes. 

Do you say that the Jewish cutting process is cruel ?—• 
Horribly so. 

Mr. Tame objected to the question. 

Mr. Ricketts maintained that the question was quite a 
fair one in view of his contention that the by-law was 
partial in its application and therefore had. 

Closely questioned as to the danger attending the use 
of mechanical killers, the witness said he had never heard 
of on accident in the case of pigs. He had heard of 
accidents to human beings, but had not witnessed any. 
He did not know that in one case a bullet, aimed at a sheep, 
missed and hit another sheep. 

Mr. Ricketts: Have you heard of a bullet passing through 
an animal and striking in the face a hoy who was looking 
on ? 

Witness : 1 should lie happy to see him. 

Mr. Ricketts: Well, you shall. (Laughter.) The 
H S P.C.A. have not supplied you with a list of the accidents 
which have happened through the use of the mechanical 
killer, including those which have happened to their own 
inspectors T —No. 

Further questioned, witness said he iiad never heard of 
a case in which lead had been found in the carcase of an 
animal shot with the humane killer, and ho added that in 
the case of an ordinarily careful person the mechanical 
pistol was perfectly safe. He himself had shot bullocks 
with the R.S.P.C.A. killer and never required more than 
one shot. He had never known it to fail. Ho admitted 
that it was not practicable to kill a sucking pig with the 
humane killer. He was not aware that the London County 
Council had refused to adopt the by-law. 

Re-examined by Mr. Tame, witness said that no one in 
Koading was now killing cattle other than by the humane 


methods. He had not found it necessary to condemn any 
moat in consequence of the use of the humane killer, nor 
had he had occasion to condemn any pigs killed by the 
humane killer. At first some of the slaughtermen were 
prejudiced against the mechanical killer, but now the 
majority of them did not remark upon it. 

Mr. Tame intimated that he did not propose to call any 
further evidence at that stage. 

Mr. Ricketts criticised the by-law under which the 
summonses had been issued as had and repugnant to the 
laws of the land. The Corporation of Reading claimed 
the right to make the by-law because, they said, they were 
doing something to prevent cruelty in slaughterhouses, 
hut he mointnined that the by-law in its present form did 
not carry out that intention at nil. They could only deal 
with the question of cruelty in a reasonable manner, and 
there was already ample provision for securing that the 
cruelty should be as little as practicable. If local 
authorities were to have the right to prescribe how animals 
were to be killed they would next be asking to take wider 
powers—the power, for instance, to say that only certain 
animals were to be killed, or that in Reading only pigs 
of Berkshire breed should he slaughtered. If, in fact, 
having regard to all the circumstances, there was no 
cruelty in the methods of killing used by the defendants, 
the by-law was not a proper by-law at all It was merely 
an endeavour, he suggested, to foist upon the occupiers 
of slaughterhouses the views of a certain society that aimed 
at animals being killed in a certain way without any regard 
at all to the effect on the interests of the trade. The 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act was quite strong 
enough to deal with the question of cruelty. The by-law 
was unworkable, extremely vague, and partial—partial 
inasmuch as it enabled onescction of the community—the 
Jews—to kill in one way, while the other section of the 
community were restricted to killing in another way. 
Why that differentiation 1 The by-law, if it was good, 
must apply to the whole community' without distinction. 
The by-law, moreover, interfered with the liberty of the 
subject, and that was an aspect of the question which 
required to he most carefully considered, for if it were 
found to be an unreasonable interference it could not 
possibly' be made the subject of a by-law. As to the 
implements required to be used, they were, Mr. Ricketts 
proceeded, looked upon by the butcher trade as a positive 
danger, and he was in a position to call a maSs of evidence 
as to accidents which had happened from time to time in 
consequence of their use. There was not a butcher who 
would not say that these implements were an absolute 
danger and menace to the persons engaged in the slaughter¬ 
house. If the by-law was an impossible one from any 
trader’s point of view, it must be deemed to be bad all 
round. Unless it could be carried out by everyone 
engaged in the slaughter of animals for food it was bad, 
and ho had evidence to prove that in the case of pigs 
killed by' the methods indicated by the by-law they’ were 
“ shot ” with blood, and in that condition it was quite 
impossible to utilise the flesh for bacon-curing purposes. 
He submitted finally that the by -law was absolutely 
unworkable and could not stand. 

The first witness for the defence was George Arthur 
Gofton, F.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Inspector to the 
Edinburgh Corporation, who, in answer to Mr. Ricketts, 
said there were public slaughterhouses in Edinburgh, but 
in none of them was the use of mechanical killers com¬ 
pulsory'. They' were, in that connection, pursuing the 
line of perfecting the bolt pistol as being the most satis¬ 
factory. At present, however, it was not effective, and 
was not recognised as such even by those who advocated 
the so-called humane slaughtering. He regarded the free 
bullet in a slaughterhouse as dangerous, and, in case of 
horses, he had known the bullet to pass right through the 
animal. The mechanical killers did not operate effectively, 
and he knew of no place in Scotland whore their use was 
compulsory'. Describing the effect of a bullet fired into 
a pig, the witness said that a considerable amount of 
haemorrhage always followed, and the meat value was not 
so good as when the animal was killed by the ordinary 
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method of slicking. A shot head was decidedly less 
valuable than a head which had been stuck. I’igs 
slaughtered by the mochanical killer retained the blood, 
and any meat which retained the blood was liable to 
earlier decomposition. Witness proceeded to describe 
his visits to bacon-curing factories in Denmark, and he 
said that the method of killing pigs there was much 
the same as that practised in this country ; no mechanical 
killers were used. He had seen in the precincts of the 
court the carcases of pigs mechanically killed. They were 
splashed, and he thought that the person who tried to 
make bacon of them was asking for trouble. 

Replying to the Chairman of the Bench, witness said 
that the excess of blood retained by a pig that had been 
mechanically killed could bo removed by artificial means, 
but it would lie an operation for a scientist and not for a 
practical butcher. 

Brennan De Vine, F.R.C.V.S., Chief of the Veterinary 
Department of the Birmingham Corporation and Examiner 
in Meat. Inspection for the Royal Sanitary Institute, who 
attended on subpama, described the results of a demon¬ 
stration given at Birmingham in April lost of the R.S.l’.C.A. 
methods of killing and of slaughtering by the ordinary 
methods. The former revealed no improvement on the 
latter as regards the time taken to effect the slaughter 
of the animals, while post mortem examination show r ed 
that the flesh of such as were killed by the ordinary methods 
was in a better condition than that of those despatched by 
the mechanical killer. The carcases of pigs killed in the 
ordinary way were completely bled, well set, and were such 
as would keep well, but the animals which were shot were 
not so completely bled, the meat w T as of a rather dark 
colour, and for bacon-curing purposes was practically 
useless. From a humane point of view the shooting 
process had no advantage over the ordinary methods of 
slaughtering and from a trader’s point of view its effect 
was detrimental. He had inspected some meat in Reading 
which had been mechanically killed ; it had not been pro¬ 
perly bled and was not fit for curing. He did not know 
of any mechanical killer suitable for the slaughter of pigs. 

Replying to Mr. Tame, witness said ho was not prepared 
to say there were not mechanical killers suitable for the 
killing of cattle. He had heard that there were bacon 
curers who shot their animals, but he had never experi¬ 
mented in that direction. 

Alfred Ernest Marsh, of Brierley Hill, Staffordshire, 
deposed that he killed 4,000 pigs a week, practically all for 
bacon purposes. The method of killing was that in use 
in Chicago. The pigs were caught upon a chain at the 
rate of about eight a minute and stuck. He knew of no 
bacon factories where they shot pigs. He had conducted 
experiments with the mechanical killers and the results 
were quite unsatisfactory. At his factory they employed 
the best bacteriologists in the world to ensure the making 
of pure wholesome food, and it had been found that they 
could not successfully cure meats to keep properly where 
they had an excess of serum content in the blood to deal 
with. He could not possibly- run a bacon factory in 
Reading if he had to kill his pigs with the mechanical 
killer. 

Charles Moffatt, of S- Ward Ltd., Broad Street, Birming¬ 
ham, bacon curers, said he had experimented with 
mechanically- killed pigs and the result was chaos—33$ 
per cent, of the hams were absolutely useless and 10 or 
15 per cent, were seconds, none of them good—most of 
the pigs were blood-splashed. It would be impossible, 
in his view, to cure exported bacon which had been 
mechanically killed. 

In answer to Mr. Tame, witness said he had never yet 
seen a clear carcase in the case of a shot pig. 

Mr. Ricketts intimated that he had a large number 
of witnesses still to call, and at this stage the hearing was 
adjourned for a week .—Meat Trades Journal. 


The German Government has refused to adhero to the 
International Foot-and-Mouth Disease Institute in Buenos 
Ayres. 


The Veterinary Record. 

21st January, 1922. 


WHAT IS THE REASON? 

The report of a meeting of the Southern Counties 
Veterinary Society- which was published in our 
last issue makes sorry reading. The Southern, 
unfortunately, is not an isolated instance of a 
Society whose meetings have become mere 
skeletons, and whose roll of membership is not 
being enlarged, or even maintained at the average 
level. It was anticipated that during the early- 
post-war period there would lie an increased 
activity in all the veterinary societies, and this 
anticipation has been realised in some instances, 
but in relatively few. What is the reason ? Is 
the sparse attendance to be attributed to in¬ 
difference on the part of the members or to genuine 
inability to leave their work, or is it due to failure on 
the part of the officers of the Association to cater 
in a sufficient manner for the requirements of the 
members ? We are forced to the conclusion that 
all three factors play a part. There is, we are 
afraid, a very considerable indifference displayed 
by members of the profession for the welfare of the 
profession as distinct from the welfare of the in¬ 
dividual. This indifference is due in the majority 
of cases to a complete ignorance of the necessity 
for improved conditions for the profession as a 
whole in order that the individual may benefit. 
It is a fact worthy of remembrance that the 
election of members of Council is left in the hands 
of about five hundred members of the profession. 
We realise that in very many instances practitioners 
are unable to attend meetings of their Associations. 
At the present time a very large number are short- 
handed. As a result of the general business 
depression many practices cannot support more 
than the principal. In such cases, however, where 
practicable, surely practitioners can co-operate 
and so enable each other to have a few hours’ 
relaxation. 

We feel, however, that there are perhaps 
instances in which the programme of the Associa¬ 
tion does not appear to make it w-orth the practi¬ 
tioner's while to render the necessary sacrifices of 
time and money to attend his Association meetings. 
Again, it is perhaps possible that sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity is not afforded young members of holding 
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office. A scrutiny of the list of office-holders in 
some districts conveys the impression that the 
post of president, which is, of course, the plum for 
which every member secretly hopes, is not suffi¬ 
ciently open to junior members. We know that 
the re-election of the president is frequently in the 
best interest of the Association. He is a man who 
has been tried and not found wanting, but, difficult 
as it often is to believe, there arc as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it. 

It may be that, by a little effort in these general 
directions, members will be stimulated to show 
greater interest in their respective Associations. 


Dangerous Drugs. 

Order, dated Ith January, 1922, made by the 
Secretary of State, approving certain Institutions foi 
the purpose of the Regulations made under the 
Dangerous Drugs Act, 1920 (authority for persons in 
charge of Laboratories attached to certain Institutions 
to use the drugs). 

In pursuance of the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1920, 1 
hereby approve the Institutions named in the Schedule 
annexed hereto for the purpose of the provision in 
No. 5 of the Regulations made under Section 3 and 
in No. 11 of the Regulations made under Section 7 
of the Act, which authorises any person in charge of 
a laboratory for purposes of research or instruction 
attached to an Institution approved by the Secretary 
of .State to be in possession of the drugs to which 
the Act applied. 

This approval may be revoked at any time by the 
Secretary of State either generally or in respect of any 
particular Institution included in the Schedule. 

SCHEDULE. 

The Royal Veterinary College, London. 

The Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

The Glasgow Veterinary College. 

The Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin. 

This Order may be cited as the Dangerous Drugs 
(Approved Institutions) No. 1 Order, 1922. 

(Sijiie- 1 ) E. Shortt, 

One of His Majesty's Pi incipal 
Secretaries of State. 

Home Office, Whitehall. 

Mh January, 1922. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Election of Council, June, 1922. 

The following nominations have been received to 
date :— 

Arson, J., 0. Charnock Bradley. 

■Sheffield. Sir Stewart Stockman. 

Blkskinsop, L. J., O. Ciiarnock Bradley. 

London. F. T. G. Hobday. 


Brittlebank, J. \Y., 

F. 

IloPKI.X. 

Manchester. 

J. 

Sl’RUELL. 

Coleman, J. C., 

J. 

H. Carter. 

Swindon. 

J. 

VV. Brittlebank. 

Howard, P. J., 

J. 

F. Craiu. 

Ennis. 

T. 

F. SFENCER. 

Hut; iien, R., 

F. 

Hofkin. 

Oswestry. 

J. 

Sfruell. 

Livesey, G. H., 

L. 

J. Blenkinsof. 

Hove. 

F. 

T. G. Hobday. 

Moore, J., 

F. 

W'. Garnett. 

London. 

F. 

T. G. Hobday. 

Revill, W. C. B., 

T. 

Parker. 

Saffron Walden. 

T. 

Dunlop Younu. 

Sumner, 11., 

S. 

H. Slocock. 

Liverpool. 

J. 

B. W'olstenholmk. 

Abstracts arjd Reviews. 


Muktesar Laboratory Report. 

Administration. In the course of his report, 
Mr. W T . A. Pool, M.R.C.V.S., states: "Mr. A. Leslie 
Sheather held charge of the office of Director and 
First Bacteriologist up to the 16th April, 1920, when 
he proceeded on leave to Europe. 

On the expiration of his leave he was placed on 
special duty for the purchase of laboratory apparatus. 
On the completion of this duty he resigned his appoint¬ 
ment and did not return to India. 

From the 17th April, 1920, 1 officiated as Director 
and First Bacteriologist during the year under report, 
in addition to my own duties as Officiating Second 
Bacteriologist. 

The post of Pathologist remained vacant throughout 
the year. 

Mr. T. M. Doyle. I.C.V.D., employed at the 
Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, was appointed 
Veterinary Officer and commenced his duties on the 
7th November, 1920. 

Mr. T. M. Timoney was appointed by His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India as Third Bacteriologist 
for the scheme to promote cattle-breeding and dairy¬ 
ing in India. He landed at Bombay on the loth 
March and reported his arrival at Muktesar on the 
21st March, 1921. 

Mr. D. Keiller, First Laboratory Assistant, Upper 
Grade, was granted one year’s combined leave, with 
effect from the 1st December, and his work was 
distributed amongst the other two Laboratory 
Assistants, Upper Grade, in addition to their own 
duties. 

Mr. V. R. Phadke, Veterinary Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent for the inoculation of cattle belonging to 
military dairies, was transferred to the Bombay 
Veterinary College on the 23rd April, 1920. 

In consequence of the transfer of the work of 
inoculation of the cattle in military dairies to the 
Military Department with effect from the 1st of 
January, 1921, the vacancy caused by Mr. Phadke’s 
transfer was not filled up, and Air. Vaclia, the second 
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Veterinary Deputy Superintendent for this work, 
carried out the inoculation work till the 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1920. 

Tunis. In the second week of September, 1920, 
1 proceeded to Simla for an interview with the Agricul¬ 
tural Adviser to the Government of India, and 
between the 13th and 16th October I saw him again 
at Bareilly. Between the 13th and 18th January, 
1921, and again between the 26th and 30th January, 
1921, I visited Delhi to see the Honourable Member 
and the Secretary for Revenue and Agriculture, and 
also inspected the serum preparation work at the 
Branch Laboratory, Bareilly. 

Between the 21st and 26th February, 1921, I again 
visited the Branch Laboratory to supervise the 
serum preparation work there. 

Between the 11th and 19th December, 1920, and 
again between the 19th and 25th March, 1921, Mr. 
Doyle visited Bareilly and supervised the serum 
preparation work at the Branch Laboratory. 

Thirty-five thousand maunds of hay can be taken 
as the maximum that can conveniently be obtained 
within a few miles of the laboratory in average years, 
and this is rather less than the minimum require¬ 
ments. If any excess is required and must be brought 
from further afield, the cost will be prohibitive. 

Thus, this laboratory may now be considered to 
have reached its maximum development with respect 
to the number of animals that can be accommodated 
for use in the preparation of serum and for research 
purposes. 

No difficulty was experienced in obtaining grain, 
but the increase in the cost of transport to Muktesar 
was considerable. 

More grain storage accommodation is required, 
as with the present facilities the laboratory lives 
practically from hand to mouth in this respect. 

The administration of the forests as in past years 
was carried on satisfactorily. 

Cultivation. A start was made at the end of the 
year to bring more land under cultivation. This is 
a branch of the farm duties to which more attention 
will have to be devoted in the future. 

The isolation of the laboratory from the sources 
of food supply has resulted in a great increase in the 
recurrent expenditure; an increase far in excess of 
that felt by similar institutions which are free from 
heavy transport expenses from railhead. 

Every maund of grain and fodder produced locally 
represents a reduction in expenditure, and though it 
is unlikely that the laboratory can become self- 
supporting in this respect, its aim should be to get 
as near to this goal as possible. 

Water supply. The additional staff for the upkeep 
of the new pumps and electric centrifuges was sanc¬ 
tioned and engaged during the year under report. 

On account of the armature of Pump No. 2 being 
burnt out during April, 1920, some difficulty was 
experienced in the water supply during April, May 
and June. 

For the following reasons full advantage of the 
new pumps and water supply cannot be taken :— 


(1) Shortage of engine power. 

(2) Inadequate arrangements for the distribution 
of the water. 

(To be continued). 


C/irjical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 

Herniated Bowel, etc., after Hysterectomy. 

Recovery follows Reduction. 

By H. Cyril P. Kino, M.R.C.V.S., Kennington. 

Subject. A black retriever bitch, eight years old. 

Symplains .—This animal, which was in very fat 
condition, was brought to our infirmary on Sunday, 
October 23rd, suffering from metritis. Abdomen 
greatly distended and a thick purulent vaginal 
discharge. The owner consenting, we operated the 
following day. 

Operation — Morphia gr. i. was given hypodermically 
and amesthesia completed by the administration 
of chloroform. 

The seat of operation being shaved, washed and 
disinfected, an incision about 3in. to -tin. long was 
made just to the left of the median line, all precautions 
being taken as regards asepsis. On account of the 
great distension of the uterus, the incision had to be 
enlarged. The organ and ovaries were then removed 
in the usual manner, a double ligature being put on 
both anterior extremities and the body of the uterus, 
the stump of which was painted with tr. iodi mitis 
(2A per cent.). . The abdominal wall was sutured in 
two layers and the incision sealed with collodion. 

Course .—The hitch was doing exceedingly well, 
with no rise of temperature, and taking milk and 
Brand’s Extract, until eight days later, when, for 
some reason or other, the hitch “got at” the wound, 
the posterior part of which was already healed. She 
burst it open again, and a large mass, consisting of 
omentum and intestines, was protruding through the 
wound. As she seemed quite lively in spite of this, 
we decided to give her another chance. She was 
therefore anaesthetised as before, the protruding 
mass was disinfected with warm eusol, and as much 
of the omentum as possible was removed after ligating 
the big vessels and the intestines were returned. 
The abdominal muscles, which were badly lacerated, 
were brought together by deep sutures. The skin 
wound, after being sutured, disinfected with eusol, 
dried and painted with tr. iodi was closed with 
collodion, a pad of cotton wool being kept in position 
by a bandage and an “ apron ” as before. The 
bitch went on extremely well and was discharged on 
November 18th, the wound being perfectly healed. 
Our only reason for recording the above is to show 
that good results may sometimes be obtained in cases 
which often appear hopeless. 
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Notes on a few cases of Tetanus. 

By .T. H. McCrea, M.R.C.V.S., Londonderry. 

At a time when the value of horses had increased 
considerably, I determined to give antitoxin treat¬ 
ment a fair trial in eases of tetanus, and I obtained 
very gratifying results; no less than 23 recoveries out 
of 27 cases treated. 

The broad principles in treatment were duly 
observed : the animals were kept in darkened boxes, 
were fed on sloppy food, and were given four ounces of 
magnesium sulphate by rectal injection twice daily. 
No other medicines were given. I feel perfectly con¬ 
vinced that without the serum the percentage of 
recoveries would have been much smaller. 

I append details of some of the cases : six of the 
animals to which these reports refer are at present 
working in this district. 

Case I.— Subject. —A bay horse, six years old. 
Stiff in hind quarters, but was walked in from the farm 
three miles away. 

Diagnosis. —Tetanus in early stage. 

Treatment. —No serum at hand. Next day 
obtained a small quantity (rather stale) and injected 
it hypodermically. Wired for a supply of serum. 
This arrived four days after the horse was first seen. 
The case was now well developed, jaws locked, animal 
very stiff. Six thousand units of the serum were 
injected hypodermically, and three thousand on each 
of the next four days. As the animal then seemed 
to be getting no worse, I did not give any more serum. 
On the eighth day the horse appeared much better, 
and made an attempt at eating a raw turnip. From 
that time a gradual and uneventful recovery followed. 

Case II.— Subject. —A three-year-old Clydesdale 
filly. Owner called stating that he had a mare very 
bad with lockjaw. The condition had been noticed 
five days previously, and the animal'had been walked 
3even miles to a veterinary surgeon, who diagnosed 
tetanus, and seven miles home again. I told the owner 
that it was now too late to think of treating the case. 
Late at night, the owner returned with the request 
that I would go out and destroy the animal. On 
arrival, I found that the case was very advanced, but 
as the animal was a very good one, I decided to put 
serum treatment to the test, and commenced by 
ii jecting 9,000 antitoxin units hypodermically. On 
each of the next two days I gave 6,000 units, and 9,000 
units on each of the two following days (39,(XX) units 
in all so fai). Four days later the mare went down, 
but managed to get up again. She was evidently 
greatly excited, and I gave her 6,000 units intra¬ 
venously. On the next day a slight improvement 
was evident, and this continued until just a month 
from the onset of the disease the mare was back at 
work again. 

Case III.— Subject. —A bay mare, aged, in foal. 
Had the appearance of a particularly bad case of 
tetanus. Mucous membranes highly injected. 1 
gave 9,000 antitoxin units intravenously. On the 
next day I gave 3,0(X) units intravenously, and 6,(XX) 
units hvpodermicallv. On the day following I gave 
6,ixX) units intravenously and 3,000 units hypoder¬ 
mically, and these doses were repeated after an 


interval of two days. The mare recovered com¬ 
pletely, and had a healthy foal two months later. 

Case IV.— Subject .—A mild case. Light bay cart 
horse. Stiff. Well developed spasm of membrana 
nictitaus when horse was excited. A single intra¬ 
venous injection of 6,000 antitoxin units was given, 
and tlie animal made an uneventful recovery. 

Case V.— -Subject .—Brown lorry horse, 17 hands, 
high-tempered. Stiff. A fairly well developed case. 
On each of the first two days I injected 6,000 anti¬ 
toxin intravenously. On the third day I gave that 
number both intravenously and hypodermically. On 
the fourth day I halved the hypodermic dose, but on 
the fifth and sixth days I again gave 6,000 units both 
intravenously and hypodermically. On the seventh 
day the animal was so stiff that I had him put in 
slings. On the ninth day a slight improvement set 
in, and thereafter increased, until on the 20th morning 
he was walking about, having cleared himself from the 
slings. He made a complete recovery. 

Case VI.— Subject .—A bay colt, 3 years. Animal 
in field, tetanus well developed; walked to loose 
box with great difficulty. 6,000 antitoxin units were 
injected intravenously and 3,000 units hypoder¬ 
mically. On the second day I gave 3,000 units both 
hypodermically and intravenously, and repeated these 
two doses on the fourth day. The colt made a 
complete recovery and is now working daily. 

Case VII.— Subject .—Bay horse, 7 years old, 
working on a farm. A mild case. On the first two 
days I gave 6,000 antitoxin units hypodermically. 
The animal gradually improved and was back at work 
in the course of ten days. 

Case VIII. -Subject .—Black three-year-old colt. 
Anglcberry of near forearm tied with cord by owner. 
Animal became ill, and when seen eight days later 
tetanus was well developed. On the first two days 
I injected 6,000 units intravenously. On the third 
day I repeated the intravenous dose, and also gave 
3,000 units hypodeimically. On the fourth day I 
gave 3,000 units both intravenously and hypoder¬ 
mically. On the fifth and sixth days I gave 3,000 
units hypodermically only. On the seventh day the 
colt fell, and was therefore slung. Prognosis was 
poor; 3,000 units given intravenously. On the ninth 
day I could see. signs of improvement, and a fortnight 
later recovery was complete. This case undoubtedly 
proves the efficacy of serum treatment. 

Case IX.— Subject.— Bay horse, aged, farm worker. 
This was a well developed case; the animal was very 
stiff, the muscles of abdomen, back and sides were like 
a drum, resembling a case of peritonitis. On the 
first day I injected 9,000 units intravenously, and on 
each of the next two days 6,000 units, also intraven¬ 
ously. A week later the horse was put to work again. 

Case X.— Subject. Black cart horse, at work on 
farm. A pronounced case of tetanus. Ou the first 
two days 1 injected 9,(XX) antitoxin units hypoder¬ 
mically, and on the third day I gave 3,000 units in the 
same way. The horse made a complete recovery in nine 
days, and a fortnight later I saw it with the cart in town. 

Tt is only right to add that Parke, Davis and Co.’s 
Antitetanus Serum was used throughout. 
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Association Reports. 


The National Veterinary Medical Association. 

A meeting of the Council of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at 10 Red Lion Square, 
on Wednesday, October 5th, 1921, the following 
members being present:—Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley 
(President), in the Chair, Major-General Sir L. j. 
Blenkinsop, Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Prof. J. F. Craig, 
Mr. W. R. Davis, Mr. F. W. Garnett, Mr. F. T. Harvey, 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. Hugh A. MaeCormuck, Mr. 
F. G. Samson, Mr. P. J. Simpson, Sir Stewart Stock¬ 
man, Mr. F. W. Willett, Prof. G. 11. Wooldridge, Mr. 
J. B. Buxton (Secretary) and Mr. George Thatcher 
(Solicitor). 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been 
published were taken as read and confirmed. 

Apologies for absence were announced from the 
following: Messrs. J. S. Lloyd, H. P. Hogben, J. H. 
Wright, A. W. Noel Pillers, A. Monro, FI. Lyne Dixon, 
W. H. Brooke, F. L. Gooch, and J. Willett. 

The Secretary reported the following list of mem¬ 
bers who had assisted the Society by donations and 
by the presentation of copies of the Veterinary 
Record which were absent from the files of the 
Association :— 

Mr. A. Millar, of Bishop’s Stortford, gave £2 2s. 

Mr. R. Cockburn, Eastwood, Notts, returned 
refund of Ids. Gd. 

Mr. MacCormack made present of Veterinary 
Records. 

Mr. John Brown, of Invergorden, made present 
of Veterinary Records. 

Mr. Dyer, of Blaekheath, made present of 
Veterinary Records. 

Mr. F. Bullock made present of Veterinary 
Recants. 

On the motion of the President, the donors were 
cordially thanked for their gifts. 

The Secretary read a letter from Prof. Hobday, 
enclosing a programme of the annual meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. It was 
resolved that a cordial invitation be extended to any 
of the members of the A.V.M.A. who may be in 
England at the time to attend the annual meeting 
at Bath. 

A letter was received from -Mr. W. Scott, of Bridg¬ 
water, concerning a recent prosecution by the 
R.S.P.C.A., and suggesting that that Society should 
consult the Association before instituting such pro¬ 
ceedings against one of its members. 

The Secretary was instructed to convey the opinion 
Of the Council to the R.S.P.C.A. 

The Secretary reported having received a number 
of letters from Captain 1). Erskine Tulloch, in reference 
to a correspondence with the Ministry of Pensions. 
Some months previously he (the Secretary) had sent 
the first letter to the President, who agreed it might 
be advisable to have the matter taken up with the 
Ministry of Pensions, and that was done. After 
writing three letters, the first two of which were 


ignored, he had received the satisfactory reply that 
a further grant was to be made to the applicant. 

Since then a letter had been received from Captain 
Tulloch thanking the Association for what had been 
done. 

The Secretary read the following letter from 
Messrs. Trinder, ( apron, Kekewieh and Company 
to the Editor of the Veterinary Record : 

2 Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, 

September 2 6th, 1921. 
The Editor, Veterinary Record, 

12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 

Dear Sir, We have been consulted by Sir John 
McFadyean with reference to statements which have 
recently appeared in your publication, and in particular 
with reference to the anonymous letter signed “Pro¬ 
gress,” which appears in the issue of the 13th August 
last. We feel sure that on reflection you will realise 
that the statements contained in that letter, for the 
publication of which you are responsible, are not 
justified, and cast serious imputations upon the 
professional honour of Sir John McF’adyean. 

We are instructed to ask that you will furnish us 
with the name and address of the writer of the letter, 
and that you will insert in your next issue an apology 
for having published such letter, the terms of such 
apology to be approved by ourselves on behalf of our 
client, and that you will in addition pay a sum to be 
agreed upon by way of damages, which sum Sir John 
will pay to some charitable institution connected 
with the profession. 

Our client is disinclined to institute proceedings for 
libel, but he feels that the letter constitutes a most 
unjustified and improper reflection upon him, the 
effects of which might be very serious and must be 
immediately corrected. Before actually instituting 
proceedings with this object, he desires to give you 
an opportunity of putting the matter right yourselves, 
and we should therefore be glad to hear from you 
that the request contained in this letter will be 
complied with. Upon hearing from you we will at 
once furnish you with the terms of the apology to 
be published. - Yours faithfully, 

Trinder, ('apron, Kekewich & Co. 

The Secretary : In connection with that letter I 
wish to make it quite clear at the outset that the 
insertion of the letter by “ Progress ” would not have 
occurred had I been available to have carried out the 
duty which I have undertaken for the “ National.” 
Unfortunately, I was in the north of Scotland during 
those three days. The letter came in with others 
and was handled by the sub-editor, who—1 am 
perfectly convinced, unswayed by any personal 
feelings—inserted it in complete ignorance. He did 
not realise that the letter was libellous ; he did not 
realise it until I came up to town on the Monday 
morning and explained the position to him and the 
probable consequences of his action. I communicated 
with the President at once, and explained what had 
happened, and I explained my point of view. I also 
sent a similar explanation to Mr. Garnett when he 
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replied to this letter. I feel it is only right that 1 
should make this statement, because I do not want 
the Council to be under the impression for one moment 
that there is any idea of this sort of thing being 
perpetrated wilfully. Had it been done wilfully, 
it would have been a breach of the undertaking which 
I gave in the early days of my acquisition of office, 
that under no circumstances would any personal 
attacks be permitted in the columns of our journal. 
I can only express my sincere grief that it lias occurred. 

The President : The Editorial Committee felt 
that, instead of bringing forward any resolution or 
recommendation, 1 ought to make a statement 
expressing their feelings. I want to make the state¬ 
ment its dispassionately as possible. 1 think 1 need 
hardly say that I cannot conceive of anything that 1 
would not have preferred to happen rather than the 
publication of the letter referred to. It is a letter 
that casts reflection upon the honourable character 
of one who has done more for the profession than any 
other living man, one whose name will live in the 
history of the profession. The letter from Sir John 
McFadyean’s solicitors contains three conditions. 
One is that we ‘‘ insert an apology for having pub¬ 
lished such a letter, the terms of such apology to be 
approved by ourselves,’’ that is, by the solicitors, 
" on behalf of our client.” For myself—and 1 am 
now also sjreaking for the Editorial Committee—there 
is not the smallest doubt as to what procedure should 
be followed under that head. We must make the 
fullest and most ample apology we can consistent with 
the dignity of the Association. Then we are to pay 
a sum to be agreed upon by way of damages, which 
sum Sir John will pay to some charitable institution 
connected with the profession. On that point one 
can say nothing at the present moment, because we 
have no indication as to the amount which will be 
demanded in the way of damages. On that point 
we shall have to act in accordance with knowledge 
yet to be acquired. The point I reserve to the last 
is the most important of the three. One condition is 
that the name and the address of the writer of the 
letter should be furnished to the solicitors of Sir John 
McFadyean. To my mind that is a condition which 
is a sine qua non, and unless we comply with it, though 
we may be quite willing to comply with the other 
two conditions, I presume the action for libel will 
proceed. The Editorial Committee considered this 
point with a great amount of care, and did not feel 
inclined to make even a recommendation to this 
Council. The Council must consider the point with 
care and must come to their own decision. There 
are certain things, however, I must point out to them. 
I must point out that we are not compelled to disclose 
the name of the writer of any letter published in our 
periodical ; but we must remember that we are liable 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. From 
a sentimental and individual point of view I suppose 
we should all be extremely loth, and probably, as 
individuals, would decline to disclose the name, of 
the writer of this letter. As a Council, however, we 
are acting not as individuals, but on behalf of an 


Association, the interests of which we have in trust, 
and it will be therefore for this Council to determine 
whether they will set aside any personal and individual 
repugnance to the disclosure of the name of the writer 
of the letter as being outweighed by the interests of 
the Association as a whole. 1 leave it to the Council 
at that. 

Mr. Garnett : Can Sir John McFadyean compel 
us to disclose the name of this writer ? 

Mr. Thatcher: No. 

Mr. Garnett : Personally I think the name should 
be given up. Unfortunately, we cannot help it. We 
know the circumstances under which it happened to 
get into our publication, and we are individually more 
or less responsible for what has happened. 1 think 
the man who wrote that letter, if he knew it was true 
or believed it was true, should take the responsibility, 
and we should be doing wrong, I think, if we screened 
him. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I came here after a great 
deal of argument with myself, because as everybody 
knows I am associated in some way with the gentle¬ 
man who has been libelled. I can safely say I do 
not represent him here or even represent his ideas. 
I do not know what lie has at the back of his head, and 
I have abstained from trying to find out. What 
decided me to come here really was that my absence 
might be misunderstood, and that this is a thing which 
might happen to any of us. 1 want to say in the first 
place that 1 thoroughly accept everything Mr. Buxton 
has said, and whoever may blame him, I am prepared 
to defend him. I do not believe for one moment he 
would have allowed this to happen had he been here. 
I think we should absolve him from any blame for the 
unfortunate accident. 1 do not know anything about 
the sub-editor, but I am quite willing to believe that 
he acted bona fide, though perhaps he lacked 
experience. As for the man who wrote that letter, 
I think he was deliberately bent on creating what is 
vulgarly called a “ stench ” in the profession, or let 
us say, an obnoxious atmosphere. A man who tries 
to create such an atmosphere in the profession is not 
to my mind entitled to our protection. He sent in 
this letter on his dwn, and we, in error, published it. 
I, for one, am not prepared to agree that we as an 
Association should sign an abject apology in the 
circumstances. I have in my mind, however, what 
would happen if it were my case, and, probably, if it 
were the case of r.nybody else here. If a letter like 
that was writti r. of me, my animus would not be 
against this As .ration, who can truthfully say that 
they published it in error and without malice. It 
would be against the man who wrote it, and I should 
want a very humble apology from him. As a member 
of this Association I am not prepared to sign a 
humiliating apology such as 1 would exact if the name 
is not given up and this Association takes on the man’s 
responsibilities. 1 do not think the man is entitled 
to any such protection. 1 appreciate Mr. Buxton’s 
chivalrous feelings when lie said, as Editor, he would 
not like to give this name up, but I do not think it is 
an editorial question. That should be the point of 
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view of this Association. T feel strongly that we are 
not damaging our honour in anv way if we disclaim 
all connection with the writer of the letter and hand 
him over to defend his own case. 

Mr. Garnett : 1 understand that we give an anonv- 
inous writer no undertaking that we will withhold 
his name under any circumstances ? 

Mr. Thatcher : I have answered that question in 
the negative, that no such undertaking has been 
given. It is a matter of etiquette more than anything 
else. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Mv point is that it is 
beyond the Editor. It is not a matter of editorial 
etiquette, but a matter for this Council. If it is 
decided to give the name, I think we should make it 
quite clear that it is directly against the personal 
wishes of the Editor and give his reasons. 

The President : l think as a matter of fact we are 
all absolutely agreed that the Editor is quite blameless, 
and I think we are also persuaded that the. sub-editor 
sinned in innocence. 

Mr. Harvey : I take it that by disclosing the name 
of (his marvellous writer we are not rendering our¬ 
selves liable for any action he might take ! 

Mr. Tha tcher : So far as my knowledge of the 
subject is concerned, we. are under no obligation to 
him, except, as I have said, in the matter of sentiment 
and etiquette. I am speaking purely from the legal 
point of view. 

The President : It is the legal point of view we 
want. It has come to such a pass that we must 
regard it purely from a legal point of view. I gather 
that Sir Stewart Stockman is not in favour of an 
apology. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I am not going to be a 
party to signing an abject apology to anybody under 
the circumstances, but if I were in tlie position of the 
injured person and the Association refused to disclose 
the name of the man, I would ask them to sign an 
abject apology. I am strongly against the signing 
of any abject apology for the Association. 

Col. Brittlebank : We cannot as an Association 
get out of making an apology. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I agree, *but we can make 
our own apology. 

The President: We can make our own apology for 
the insertion of the letter. Wc are not apologising 
for the matter of the letter. Perhaps I have been 
misunderstood. When I suggested that wc should 
make an apology and a humble apology, 1 meant for 
the insertion of the letter. 

Mr. Thatcher : Do not you disclaim the accusa¬ 
tions ? 

The President : Absolutely. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : But the other side desire 
to dictate the apology. 

Col. Brittlebank : 1 do not sec any loss of dignity 
to this Association in making the most abject apology. 

Mr. Thatcher : In the first place they say that an 
apology is to be given, “ and that you will insert in 
the next issue an apology for having published such 
a letter, the terms of such apology to be approved 
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by ourselves." In the next paragraph they almost 
suggest they are to draft the apology. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : So I understood the letter 
from the legal firm. 

Mr. Garnett: Me draw an apology up and they 
approve of it. 

The President: They might not approve of it. 

Mr. Thatcher : The last part of the letter almost 
seems to suggest that they should write it up- “ Cpon 
hearing from you we will at once furnish you with the 
terms of the apologv to he published.” 

General Blknkinnoi’ : In connection with exposing 
the name of the writer, 1 quite agree with evcrvthing 
that has been said in connection with this letter, but 
I must say that for many years I have been against 
the publishing of anonymous correspondence. I know 
nothing about the writer of the letter, and I do not 
agree with the latter in any way, hut I do think the 
Association must know what the result of publishing 
anonymous correspondence is and take the con¬ 
sequences. It should not allow correspondence to 
he put in anonymously. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : There is still another 
thing about it. People have mentioned things to me, 
and have even gone to the length of suggesting some¬ 
body who might have written that letter. There is a 
horribly obnoxious atmosphere. In connection with 
such things when they arise somebody may suggest 
that so-and-so did it, and so-and-so never gets an 
opportunity of denying it, and a most abominable 
atmosphere of suspicion is produced. Let the man 
come forward like a mail. He wrote the letter and 
should not be afraid to own up. T am willing to 
propose that the name of the man should be given 
up. 

The President : You propose that his name should 
be given up ? 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I do, so as to put an end 
to these things. 

The President : I have a suggestion to make 
which may, perhaps, ease matters a little. Instead 
of entering into correspondence straightway, 1 would 
suggest that our Solicitor be asked to meet a 
representative of Messrs. Trinder, Capron, Kekewich 
and Company, and talk it over. 

Mr. Garnett : That is the best thing. 

Mr. Thatcher : Am I at liberty to give up this 
name, which 1 do not know myself yet 1 

The President : If this Council so decides. 

Mr. Thatcher : May I speak as a member of the 
Council and not exactly as a solicitor ? It seems to 
me that the best way of meeting this matter is at once 
to acknowledge ourselves in the wrong—we are in the 
wrong—and to give the explanation to the other side of 
how it comes to pass that we are in the wrong : in fact, 
to meet them as far as possible by acceding to their 
own conditions. I propose to write at once on behalf 
of this Council to express their great regret and briefly 
to state the way in which the unfortunate mistake 
happened to be made. I will then suggest an inter¬ 
view at which terms should be discussed, and I am 
going to ask that Sir John McFadyean himself should 
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be present at that interview. I have the honour of his 
friendship. We have been associated together for a 
great many years, and no man felt this more than 1 did 
when I saw it. The absolute injustice and folly of it 
struck me—it was so silly. It seems to me that possibly 
an arrangement might be made as to the terms of the 
apology. It seems to me that if we go with a sort of open 
hand to them, it will considerably take the sting out of 
their side, and we shall be able to arrange better terms 
of apology than if we haggle, over terms they them¬ 
selves propose. I think I should like to mention to the 
Council what I have already said to the President. 
If this case comes to an action, I am not going to defend 
it. I have been on such terms with Sir John 
McFadyean for so many years, we have worked 
together so harmoniously, and I have the very highest 
respect for him, that I certainly will not be one of the 
parties to promoting an action against him. You 
understand what I mean. I will do everyt hing in my 
power to promote a friendly settlement of this matter, 
and for that reason I am willing to go as your repre¬ 
sentative and face his solicitors, and do the best I can. 
As to the legal part of the matter, I may say at once 
that it is a libel, and it comes under the legal terms of 
what I should call a gross and malicious libel, and it is 
an action for which this Association is responsible. 
Apart from the question of action or no action, as men, 
we have made a mistake, and the fair and manly way 
of meeting it is to say that we have made a mistake. 

Mr. McIntosh : I should like as a member of the 
Editorial Committee and as a member of this Associa¬ 
tion to dissociate myself entirely from the letter which 
appeared in the journal, and to express, as a member 
of the “ National,” the deepest regret that it has got 
into the pages of our journal. We all have the very 
greatest respect for Sir John’s opinions, whilst we 
may differ from him, and I think criticism is a very 
necessary thing and ought to be freely given. I have 
no sympathy with anonymous correspondents at any 
time. If they do not sign their names, they should 
have no sympathy shown to them at all. I am 
inclined to agree with Sir.Stewart Stockman that we 
should have no hesitation in disclosing the name of 
the writer—which I do not know—in the terms of the 
conditions demanded. If we hold back and attempt 
to make a bargain without disclosing the name, it 
rather shows that we are condoning his action to a 
certain extent . I think that, while many of us dislike 
very much disclosing a name received in confidence, 
still wc have the conditions which Sir John gives on 
the one. side and the interests of the individual on the 
other, and I think there is no comparison. We 
should unreservedly agree to the disclosure of the 
name. 

Col. Brittlebank : I thank Mr. Thatcher for the 
advice he has given us. Is it one of the conditions 
that he is authorised to give this name if required at 
this interview ? 

Sir Stewabt Stockman : Yes, subject to certain 
conditions. 

Col. Brittlebank : However much I may feel 
resentful towards the individual who wrote this letter, 
I do not think we can in any way absolve ourselves 


from our responsibility by giving his name. 1 am 
very sorry to have to come to this conclusion. It is 
a most objectionable, dastardly and low down method 
of attack, particularly against an individual of Sir 
John’s outstanding position in the profession, but 
it is implied, and it is a matter, I believe, of very strict 
etiquette in journalism, that the name should not be 
disclosed, but that the whole of the responsibility for 
publication should be taken by the journal that 
publishes a letter of such an objectionable character. 
I am very sorry to have to come to that conclusion. 
1 am prepared to make the most abject apology that 
it is possible for any self-respecting body to make, but 
I cannot agree that the name of the individual who 
wrote the letter should be disclosed. 

Mr. Garnett : I take it that if we do not disclose 
the name we shall have an action, whatever our 
apology might be. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : We all agree that this is a 
question for the Council- -it is not an editorial matter. 
It is the profession’s journal. I can understand Mr. 
Buxton, as Editor, taking that point, but I cannot 
understand this Council taking it. 

General Blenkinsop : My opinion is in entire 
agreement with Col. Brittlebank’s. You have made 
a mistake in publishing this letter, and you have 
allowed anonymous correspondence to be published in 
your journal, and 1 do not think in the etiquette of 
journalism the name should be published when an 
anonymous letter has been accepted. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : It was not accepted; it 
simply slipped in. 

Mr. Thatcher : We must apologise. There is no 
mistake about that. 

The President : We have a distinct proposition 
before us : that we disclose the name of the writer 
of the letter. Uo 1 understand that you make an 
amendment ? 

Col. Brittlebank : No, I am in the negative. 

The President : I will now put the proposition 
that we disclose the name of the writer. 

On the motion being put, 7 voted for and 5 against. 

Mr. Thatcher : One thing they ask for—and it is 
quite right—is that the matter should be put right 
at once. All the time this thing in uncontradicted 
there is a libel. It should be dealt with immediately. 

Col. Brittlebank : I think the apology should be 
made as soon as possible. I will suggest that the 
President and Secretary confer with Mr. Thatcher to 
make the apology in agreement with the solicitors 
without delay, in order that an immediate disclaimer 
should be made by this Association. 

Mr. Garnett : We might leave it to the Solicitor, 
the President and the Secretary, if the apology and the 
amount are reasonable in their opinion, to conclude 
the matter. 

The President : You are putting a great amount 
of responsibility upon three people. 

Mr. Garnett : Yes, and I have every confidence 
in those three people that they will carry it out 
satisfactorily. I propose that we leave it definitely 
with the President, the Secretary and the Solicitor, 
and that this Couueil confirms their action. 
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Mr. MacCormack : 1 beg to second that. 

The motion was carried new. con. 

The President: I do not think there is anything 
further on this letter, unless there are any further 
instructions the Solicitor requires. 

Mr. Thatcher: I think 1 have sufficient instruc¬ 
tions. 

The President : To test the feeling of the Council 
I am going to suggest that it be resolved that no 
anonymous correspondence he received for insertion 
in the journal. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

ELECTION OF A PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 

The Council then considered the election of a Pro¬ 
visional Committee for the Bath meeting, and the 
following were ultimately elected : Mr. J. R. Baxter. 
Mr. ,f. C. Coleman, Mr. F. W. H. Cundell, Captain 
A. C. Duncan, Mr. J. R. Hewer, Maior E. Seldon Mr. 
G. H. Williams, Mr. G. H. Livesey, Mr. G. P. Male, 
Mr. E. W. Baker, Mr. V. C. Wild, Mr. J. T. Angwin, 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. W. B. Nelder, Mr. F. T. 
Harvey. Mr. E. J. Thorburn, Mr. J. Dunstan, Mr. 
W. N. Wright. Mr. W. P. Stableforth. Mr. F. Touar 
Mr. W. Ascott. Mr. J. J. Aveston (Bath), Mr. R. Porch 
(Bristol), Mr. A. S. Adams (Dursley), Mr. I). G. Davies 
(Swan- oi), Mr. W. A. Welch, Mr. W. S. Stevens, Mr. 
P. J. Mullane (Cardiff), Mr. A. G. Saunders, and Mr. 
F. L. Haydon. 

The President said it would have to be pointed out 
to the local secretary that when he called a meeting 
of the Provisional Committee he should call the 
members of the Council as well, as they were ipso 
facto members of the Committee. 

Resolution from thr Royal Counties Division. 

The Secretary read the following resolution from 
the Royal Counties Division : “ That this Association 
deprecates Sir John McFadyean’s method of approach¬ 
ing stockholders direct with his serums, vaccines, etc., 
and suggests that an appeal be made to the Council 
of the lloyal College to give it their consideration and 
take action to prevent a recurrence.” 

The President : The phraseology is not very 
precise. 

Prof. Wooldridoe : I suggest that it lie on the 
table and I suggest it mainly for this reason. Apart 
from the substance of the resolution, a similar matter 
to this was brought before the National on a previous 
occasion, and attention was drawn to it, and it resulted 
only in the resignation of Sir John McFadyean from 
the National. It was a precisely similar matter. 
There is no earthly use in beating a dead horse. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Probably there is nobody 
who unlerstands this question better than I do, 
because I have had to handle it officially. I have 
had to do the very things which this resolution seems 
to condemn, and I see nothing wrong in doing them— 
in fact, I think the resolution is the result of a short¬ 
sighted policy. If you want new vaccines or sera 
tried—and they must be tried widely before being 
put into practice—it is impossible to do so without 
the direct co-operation of stockowners. For instance, 


the Abortion Vaccine was introduced and vulgarised 
in this way. To me, who designed it, as it were, it 
has never brought a penny, but since its use was 
vulgarised in the way stated, it has brought in a very 
large amount of money to practitioners, and it has 
introduced them into practice and consultation 
regarding abortion, which before the introduction of 
the vaccine they were practically never consulted 
about. 

Some practitioners have from time to time asked to 
be allowed to buy the vaccine, with a view to re-selling 
it at a profit. I could not however officially 
prepare a vaccine or anything of the kind for the 
benefit of the veterinary profession, but I can with 
the full approval of my Department design and 
vulgarise the use of anything which is likely to be of 
benefit to stockowners. 

Taking the case of the Royal Veterinary College : 
it is not doing these things simply on its own ; it is 
doing them with funds supplied by Government for 
research for the benefit of agriculture. The College 
is practically in the same position as myself, and I 
take it that the result of the researches will probably 
in the end be the same as regards the extension of 
veterinary practice. 

If this sort of restriction is going to be put on 
research workers, it will be impossible for anyone 
to do this kind of work properly. I am quite sure 
my Department, for example, would say that it would 
not be bound by any restriction of the kind. That, 
however, is not the whole point of this discussion. 

Instead of leaving the letter on the table, 1 think we 
should give an indication to the Societies that we do 
not want the National to be embroiled in these sort 
of things. There is no reason why they should not 
pass resolutions, if they desire to do so, but I do not see 
why they should send them to the National with what is 
practically a request that the National should bring 
the matter before the Registration Committee of the 
College. 

I think we should write a well-reasoned note to the 
Society that sent this up, informing them that if they 
think such a resolution should be sent to the Registra¬ 
tion Committee, the Society should do it itself ; in fact, 
that they should not tack on to any resolution what 
the National is to do with it. 

Mr. Garnett : I do not think we can take any 
action on that letter, because there are no facts to 
substantiate it in any shape or form. 

Col. Brittlebank : Before those of us here who 
are members of the Council of the Royal College can 
discuss this, we should know what has to be done, 
whether it is proposed to send it to the Royal College. 
If not, we are at liberty to discuss it. It is an 
extraordinary difficult position if we are going to 
discuss a thing like this on the Council of the National, 
and then have a resolution of this sort sent on again 
to the Registration Committee for re-discussion and 
re-judgment there. Personally, 1 deprecate very 
much this Association sending resolutions anywhere. 
I was going to say, but that is difficult to carry out. 
In theory, however, this Association should become 
strong enough to act for itself, and it should become 
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a very powerful Association without the disciplinary 
]K>wer of the Royal College. 1 disagree with Sir 
Stewart Stockman that Divisions should send 
resolutions direct to the Registration Committee, 
because they are only offsprings of the parent body. 

Sir Stewakt Stockman : That is not what I said. 

I suggested that they should not send resolutions 
coupled with other resolutions as to what should be 
done with them, and if they want resolutions for¬ 
warded elsewhere, they should do it themselves, and 
not through the National Association. 

Col. BRlTTLEnAXK : I suggest that this is the correct 
place to send their resolutions if they' want to send 
them, but I object to being asked to forward them 
anywhere. I think all the Divisions should 
definitely understand that resolutions may be sub¬ 
mitted to the Council of this Association, but the 
Council does not want any instructions as to what 
they are to do with them. Personally, I have never 
yet clearly understood what it is that is urged •against 
Sir John McFadyean. 

The President : The proposition before us is that 
this resolution be allowed to lie on the table. 

Mr. McIntosh : I spoke on the subject of the 
resolution at the last meeting of the Royal Counties, 
and I felt, as a member of the profession, that we had 
a certain responsibility imposed upon us when the 
resolution was brought forward, and that we had no 
alternative but to face the responsibility, no matter 
how unpleasant it might seem to us. If this Council 
is going to treat resolutions which come from a Society 
such as the Royal or any other Society bv allowing 
them to lie on the table, without any discussion at all, 
it will do a very serious inj ust ice to its members. You 
are perfectly entitled to say whether you accept the 
resolution, or express an opinion upon it, but to allow 
it to lie on the table without any discussion at all is 
not going to promote that interest which I think we 
ought to have. 

Col. Brittlebaxk : I agree. 

Mr. McIntosh : The resolution itself does not 
affect me, and I have all along endeavoured to express 
my opinion fearlessly, and even perhaps sometimes 
to mv own ]>ersonal discomfort. I cannot see that 
the wholesale gratuitous distribution of any vaccine 
to the lay public is an advantage to the profession. 
The Ministry of Agriculture or the Government claim 
the right, but I do not think, even if the Ministry of 
Agriculture suggests it, there is any reason why we 
should consider that it overrides the. bye-laws and 
interests of this body. We should express our 
opinion quite fearlessly and say that we do not approve 
of it. It is only to that extent that 1 feel justified 
in supporting the resolution that we do not approve 
of the wholesale gratuitous distribution of any 
vaccine, no matter from whom it comes. If you do 
that, is there anything to prevent an ordinary member 
of the profession allowing a vaccine of his own pre¬ 
paration to be sent out to the public free of charge, 
asking them to experiment with it ? 

Mr. Garnett : No one ever does it. 


Mr. McIntosh : If anybody chooses to do it you 
cannot say a word. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : The point is that when 
a vaccine is sent out for trial in this way it is not 
charged for, and nobody is trying to make money 
out of it. 

Mr. McIntosh : Why should we give it to any 
Society free of charge ? We are quite prepared to 
pay for it. I cannot think it is going to do the 
profession any good, or that it is going to suppress 
abortion or anything else, by passing it on to lay 
individuals. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Take a public institution 
or a local authority : they cannot put out something 
for the benefit of the veterinary profession. The 
Ministry of Agriculture, for example, is for the 
benefit of the agriculturist, and anything produced 
by the Ministry is theoretically for the agricultural 
population. Rut, by diplomatic working, I am 
perfectly certain there is not a single layman who 
gets this stuff as a matter of fact, it generally goes 
to the owners' veterinary surgeons, who inject the 
material and get paid for doing so by owners. 

Mr. McIntosh : They do. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : The Royal Counties 
Division may sav it is up to institutions to court 
the favour of veterinary surgeons for their custom. 
Rut institutions could not refuse to supply farmers, if 
they were to demand it seriously, except in the case 
of a dangerous drug. I might be asked any day to 
supply material to farmers, if this idea is pressed, and 
it would be no answer to re ply that the veterinary 
profession objects owing to trade unionism. The 
Association is trying to force something which is 
impossible on certain members of the profession and 
on the public. It would, 1 agree, be a very nice 
thing to have the monopoly of all this sort of thing, 
but if we insist on it we are only cutting our own 
throats. The miners tried it, and we all know the 
result. I think we should leave these things as much 
as possible to diplomacy, without passing hard and 
fast rules. Moreover, it is absurd, since all veterinary 
surgeons sell medicines to be given by owners to their 
animals. 

Col. Brittleiiaxk : I entirely agree with Mr. 
McIntosh in so far as he says that this communication 
should not be left to lie on the table. It is discourt¬ 
eous to the Division that submits it. and it does nothing 
to give any Division confidence in obtaining advice 
from the governing body of the National : but if we 
are going to have a full dress debate on this particular 
question, I should like to ask whether anybody is in 
possession of full information as to what the charge is, 
and whether all these vaccines and serums are supplied 
indiscriminately to the public. Personally, 1 have 
heard a good deal about this, and 1 have seen the 
extract in a certain journal, but it conveys very little 
to my mind. If somebody could tell me exactly 
what the offence is, and that the veterinary surgeon 
has nothing to do with the administration of these 
preparations, then the ease is different. I take it 
that these preparations are submitted largely for 
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trial, but that the whole administration is in the 
hands of the veterinary profession. 

Mr. McIntosh : It is not. 

Mr. Garnett : I have never heard of anyone who 
could produce the evidence. 

The President : Personally, I confess ignorance as 
to the exact terms of the charge. A certain amount 
of literature has been put in my hands, but from what 
I could gather there is no real charge that can be based 
upon that literature. I should like, if the resolution 
is to be anv further discussed, that it should be 
properly discussed, that we should have all the 
circumstances before us and all the facts. As it is, 
I do not think that any of us around this table, if we 
were strangers, would be able to gather upon what that 
resolution was based. 

Sir Stewart Stockman: If the profession feels 
really strongly about the distribution of vaccines by 
firms and institutions—and I retain my own ideas 
about it—is not the place to discuss it at the next 
general meeting of the National Society, when it can 
be laid before all the members of the profession as 
a body ? I have seen a great deal of writing on it, 
and I confess that I do not quite know the objections. 
It is important to know the facts, and I am perfectly 
certain the profession will be benefitted by hearing 
all the circumstances. Personally, I would be willing 
to state the whole position so far as I am concerned. 
I have to meet these things officially, and I claim 
knowledge of the subject. 

Col. Brittlebank : I think it is about time we 
dealt with the whole situation. Personally, I am 
very nearly as ignorant as I was when I originally 
heard these statements made. We have heard little 
or nothing of them in my part of the country. In 
fairness to the Division, and probably in fairness to the 
other people who are distributing or who are said to be 
distributing the preparations, this Council now ought 
to appoint a committee to investigate and report 
upon the whole question which is now before it raised 
by the resolution of the Royal Counties. Either they 
definitely decide there is nothing in it, or we shall have 
some evidence to support the resolution which they 
have sent, and we can then decide what action, if any, 
is necessary. I formally move that a small committee 
be appointed to investigate and report. 

Sir Stf.wart Stockman : How would they proceed ? 
Would they take evidenee ? 

Col. BRrTTLEBANK : Ask the people who make the 
statement to bring their evidence. The terms of 
reference should be wide. There is a wide principle 
involved. There is a great deal of discussion going 
on in the profession, particularly in the country 
districts, and it is surely bettor that they should 
understand the position than that they should go on 
suspecting that we are hiding something or are afraid 
of something. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Would not it be better 
to have it out in open debate ? 


General Bi.knkin.sop : I was at a meeting at 
Bridgwater the other day when this subject was 
brought up, and the feeling there was very strong. 
It was a meeting of country practitioners, and I was 
much surprised at the amount of feeling that was 
shown over this question. It was postponed to be 
discussed at their next meeting. Mr. Coleman sent 
me the Friesian Journal, and he asked me to go to a 
meeting where they were going to discuss it. I told 
him I could not go, and said I hoped they would discuHs 
the matter, and that was reported in the paper as if I 
was in favour of it, which was not true. It would be 
advisable, to have the matter cleared up definitely. 

Mr. Garnett : I do not wish any of the Royal 
Counties members to think I have not given it proper 
consideration. A bolder statement of nothing I never 
saw passed by any Association, and to ask this Council 
or anybody else to support such a thing without 
producing evidence is simply courting trouble, in my 
opinion. I think we might ask them to submit to us 
all the facts upon which that resolution is based. I 
have read the papers, and I cannot make head or tail 
of the matter, because not one man I have seen or 
heard of has suggested that this material has been 
sent to individual farmers. 

Mr. Davies : In several instances men have applied 
for it, and it has always been sent to the veterinary 
surgeons in my ex|>erienee. 

(To be continued). 


JYotes and J/ews. 


“ Waken Up.” 

Commenting, in its current issue, upon the recent 
remarkable increase in the membership of the British 
Medical Association as revealed in the report of the 
Financial Secretary of the Propaganda Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, the Veterinary Journal, under the above 
heading, remarks : 

“ Our National Veterinary Association and its 
official Journal ought to be as well supported, propor¬ 
tionately, as is the British Medical Association, and 
it will be, too, when once the profession has shaken 
off its apathy. It is entirely our own fault in this, 
as in other matters, that it is not so, and very often 
the members of our profession who do the least for 
their fellow-men make the most complaint. 

The remedy lies with ourselves, and if we will but 
act up to our motto, ‘ Vis Unita Fortior,’ and each 
1 waken up ’ and put his shoulder to the wheel, we 
cannot possibly fail to command, every one of us, 
an income and a social position worthy of a learned 
profession.” 

The recommendation is most heartily seconded, 
and now awaits universal support. 
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Two Liverpool investigators claim to have dis¬ 
covered a process which, by the use of ultra-violet 
rays, will make it possible to destroy the anthrax 
germ in wool, hides, and other articles. It is stated 
further that a warehouse containing these articles 
can be sterilised effectually in a very short time and 
at a low cost by means of the quartz-mercury-vapour 
lamp. 

R.8.I. Meat Inspection Examination. 

At an examination for Inspectors of Meat and other 
Foods held at London on December 16th and 17th, 1021, 
37 candidates presented themselves. 

The following 14 candidates were awarded certificates : 
Haskett, Reginald Arthur, E. Ham ; Burrell, Leslie 
Walter, Shepherd’s Bush ; Carter, Louis Alfred Latimer, 
D.S.O., Capt., R.A.S.C. ; Crossby, William Ernest, M.C., 
Capt , R.A.S.C., London ; Grabham. Charles Augustus, 
Isleworth ; Henson, Hugh Arnold, Capt., R.A.S.C. ; 
Martin, Charles Robert Arthur, High Wycombe ; Moore, 
Herbert, Clapham ; Reeves, Reginald Alfred, Reading ; 
Richards, Henry' George, Buckhurst Hill ; Robinson, 
Lewis George, Capt., R.A.S.C., London ; Smith, Arthur 
Russell, M.C., Capt., R.A.S.C., Stroud ; Walker, Granville, 
Leytonstone ; Wright, Godfrey Tarbet, Capt., R.A.S.C., 
Tidworth. — E. W’hite Wallis, Deputy Reijistrnr . 


Obituary. 

Mr. H. A. MacCormack. 

It is with the deepest regret that wo have to announce 
the death of Mr. H. A. MacCormack, M.R.C.V.S., the 
popular Secretory of the Central Veterinary Society, on 
the 13th instant, at his residence, 122 St. George’s Avenue, 
Tufnell Park, N.7. 

The funeral will take place on Saturday, 21st-, at 10-15, 
Finchley Cemetery (Islington portion). 


Mr. Hugh Kidd. 

Mr Hugh Kidd, F.R.C.V.S , late of Exmouth, South 
Devon, died at Dumfries on the 0th of January. About 
two years ago he had to relinquish his practice at Exmouth 
on account of failing health. Since 5th October last 
he had been confined to bed. 

He was a native of Kilwinning, Ayrshire, graduated 
at Glasgow on 17th April, 1871, and as a Fellow on 25th 
November, 1885. For some years he was a member of 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and was Vice-President in 181)6. 

After qualifying, he commenced practice in Inverness. 
Subsequently he practised in various parts of England, 
including Boston, Lines., Hungerford, Accrington, Melton 
Mowbray and Exmouth. 

His wife predeceased him about 18 months ago, and he 
is survived by one son and two daughters. 

Mr. W. A. Welch. 

Widespread regrot will be felt, says the Bath Herald. 
at the death of Mr. William Alfred Welch, the well-known 
veterinary surgeon, of 6 Lime Grove. Pulteney Road, 
which occurred on January 10th. Mr. Welch had had 
internal trouble for some years past, but his death has 
come as a great shock. 

Mr. Welch, who was 53 years of age, and had been 
married 26 years, leaves a widow and three children, a 
daughter and two sons. One of his sons, having success¬ 
fully passed through Sandhurst, joined the Highland 
Light Infantry, and proceeded to Palestine last March. 

Mr. Welch had been a veterinary surgeon since he was 
21. and few were better known in the neighbourhood of 


Bath. His was a familiar figure at agricultural shows, 
and held many important appointments. Ho was veterin¬ 
ary surgeon to the Bath Races and Bath Horse Show. 
At the last visit of the Bath and West to Bath he was the 
veterinary surgeon for the show, and he has frequently 
been the judge of shoeing at the Bath and West. He was 
the judge of shoeing at Bristol last year, and had been 
elected to judge again at the Plymouth Show this year. 
In 1915 he was appointed one of the judges at the Royal 
Cornwall Agricultural Association's show at Camborne— 
a signal mark of appreciation. Mr. Welch, who always 
practised at 57 Walcot- Street, was frequently called in 
as an export witness in the police and county court. For 
many years lie was veterinary inspector to the Corpora¬ 
tion, an office which eventually was given in turn to local 
members of the profession. In addition. Mr. Welch, 
after the abolition of Miss Haigh’s Dogs' Home, provided 
kennels for stray dogs. He was also associated with the 
old Bath and County Harriers, and used to hunt a good 
deal. During the war lie was associated with the veterin¬ 
ary work connected with the Army Remount department. 

A prominent Freemason, the deceased was W.M. of the 
Royal Cumberland Lodge, No. 41, in 1903. He also held 
provincial rank, being appointed Provincial Junior Grand 
Warden of Somerset, in 1909. Although a very anient 
sportsman some years ago, he has not been closely asso¬ 
ciated with any form of athletic exercise of late. Resides 
being a football enthusiast, he once played a good game 
at cricket, being an excellent fast bowler. Years ago lie 
was a regular member of the Bath Association Cricket 
Club’s first eleven. There are two brothers. Major H C 
Welch, and Dr. C. Herbert. Welch. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

OniTUAKV. 

Cartwright, Charles, 40 Taswell Road, Southsea. 
Graduated London. 1st Mav, 1856. Died 4th January. 
1922. Aged 87. ‘ * 

Kitchiv, G. B., 56 Worship Street, Finsbury, E.C.2. 
Graduated 14th December, 1897. Died 9th January. 
1922. Aged 47. 

MacCormack, H. A., 122 St. George’s Avenue. Tufnell 
Bark, N.7. Graduated 18th December, 1886. Died 
13th January, 1922. 

Welch, W. A., Walcot Street. Bath. Graduated London, 
17th May, 1889. Died 10th January, 1922. Aged 52. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office rot later than br the 
first post on Tuexlay morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


A Canine Problem. 

Sir,—I find myself accused by Mr. Mayall (Veterinary 
Record, January 7th) of unfairness and dogmatism, and 
denounced for giving opinions to which no allusion can be 
found in text books. In reading through my letter again 
I have failed to find anything which could be described 
as “unfair” or even ‘dogmatic,” unless the non- 
acceptance of another man’s views could be so construed. 
The problem as first raised hv Mr. Duncan appealed to 
me as interesting ; Mr. Lancaster gave his opinion, and 
eventually I gave mine. 

1 had always understood, and still believe, that the 
columns of the Veterinary Record are open for the healthy 
discussion of matters professional ; and it seems a pity 
that because I take advantage of such facilities, another 
member, whoso views do not coincide with mine, should 
think fit to inclulgo in personal diatribes. Mr. Mayall 
admits that he was not so much concerned with the 
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diagnosis of the disease under discussion, as lie was in 
endoavouring to show that 1 was unfair, and my views 
unsubstantiated by text books. However, as 1 stated 
in my first letter, and emphasise again in this, these views 
were based on personal clinical observation without 
reference to books, and I presume it is no crime to depart 
from the beaten track. 

Seeming to contradict my statement that oral lesions 
are diagnostic and characteristic of Stuttgart disease, 
Mr. Mayall says that many of the eases he treated died 
before such lesions had time to manifest themselves. 
Quito so. It was in view of this well-known possiblo 
contingency that I was tempted to ask Mr. Lancaster 
whether his numerous cases which recovered without 
showing lingual necrosis could not in fact have been 
distemper. There is sometimes no hard and fast line to 
be drawn between the two diseases unless the most 
characteristic distinguishing features become apparent ; 
thus I may perhaps Ire excused for advancing the query. 

Since my statements have been said to lack any 
authoritative support, 1 have consulted two works, and 
may quote the following authorities :— 

ORAL LESIONS.—Sir John M' Fadyean (Lectures 
on Pathology) :—“ In an animal dead of Stuttgart, 
you find ulcers where necrotic sloughs have come away 
round the tip of the tongue. Similarly the gums and lips 
may show ulcers. Diagnosis absolutely confirmed when 
necrotic patches found on tongue.” 

FriedJberger and Frohner: —“ The tongue lies in the 
mouth motionless and without sensation, shrivelled and 
dry, dotted with ulcers, and sometimes gangrenous.” 

Gray :—“ In the peraeute form, if the animal lingers 
two or three days, the mucous membrane on inside of 
cheeks and lips and even the free portion of 

tonguo may bocome gangrenous.” In the acute form, 
‘■ in a very large number of cases the mouth becomes offen¬ 
sive from the gangrenous ulceration of the buccal and, 
gingival mucous membranes, &c.” In subacute form 
“. . ultimately followed by gangrenous ulceration 

of the checks and gums, and rarely of the tongue.” In 
the mild form, “ the majority of cases show in a few days a 
slight gangrenous ulceration of the buccal mucous mem¬ 
brane.” 

BLADDER. — Sir J. AT Fadyean : —No mention what¬ 
ever of urinary complications, therefore presumed absent. 


Fricdhe.rgcr and Frohner : —** The urinary secretion is 
diminished and often suppressed.” No allusion whatever 
to distension of bladder. 

Gray :—Peraeute form : “ the animal rarely urinates, 

and this is explained by the repeated vomiting, as very 
little fluid gains an entrance to the system.” Acute 
form : “ What little urine is present in the bladder is clear,” 
etc. Subacute form : 11 Urination infrequent and urine 

scanty.” 

TEMPERATURE —Sir J. M'Fadyean Tempera¬ 
ture is not a marked symptom, but may be subnormal, 
especially when necrosis present.” 

Friedberger and Frohner : —“ The temperature does not 
rise at any period of the disease.” 

Gray :—In peraeute form : “ The internal temperature 
may be normal or even subnormal, but is found to be 
elevated if case seen at the early stage.” 

I have seen several cases at a very' early’ stage and 
could record no abnormal temperature. As regards 
the foul breath, it is obviously true that this can arise 
from foul mouth or deranged stomach ; but it would be 
no stretch of imagination, surely’, if one ascribed it to 
septic plouro-pneumonia when that condition is found to 
exist. I have never before heard it disputed that gan¬ 
grenous pneumonia would not cause foul breath.—Yours 
faithfully, Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S. 

07 Wigmore Street, W.I., January 1 st, 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette, War Office, Regular Forces. 

January 11th.—Major and lit. Lt.-Col. W. H. Nicol, 
O.B.E.. retires on retired pay (January 12th) and is granted 
rank of Lt.-Colonel. 

January 10th—The following temporary- Qrmrs. relin¬ 
quish their columns, on completion of service and retain 
their rank: — Capts. W. J. R. Gordon (Sept. 1st, 1921); 
A. O. Hildvard (Sept 1st, 1920); W. Hollis (May 9th, 
1920); J. 'Hyde (Dec. 24th, 1919); J. F. Ives, M.C. 
(Sept, 11th, 1919); T. E. Kelly (Aug. 28th, 1919); C. G. 
Kimber (Sept, 24th, 1919) ; H. Lloyd (Aug. 11th, 1919) ; 
J. H. Leane (April 2nd. 1919) ; C. MePhail, D.C.M. (Jan. 
8th, 1920); J. F. Meredith (Feb. 28th, 1919); Lieut, 
J. J. F. Hynes (June 27th, 1920). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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Milk and Disease. 

% 8. G. Moore, M.D., Ch.B., D.P.H., Medical Officer 
of Health, Huddersfield. 

(Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute.) 

(Abstract.) 

It may be said that this subject has already received 
so much attention that it is not worth spending time 
on, but there seem to be two good reasons why it 
should receive your attention to-day. Firstly, 
because notwithstanding everything that has been 
written and spoken on the subject, there is no material 
improvement in the supply ; and, secondly, because 
certain action on the part of the Municipality of New 
York is not as well known as its significance and its 
importance demand. 

While it is not necessary to set forth in detail the 
dangers and damage caused by the present milk supply, 
vet it may be desirable to do so very briefly if only to 
secure a semblance of continuity of narrative, and also 
]>erhap8 for the refreshment of memories. Two 
Roval Commissions have reported that milk containing 
tubercle bacilli is dangerous to the health of con¬ 
sumers. Di*16pine and other workers have con¬ 
clusively proved by animal inoculation that from 6 to 
10 per cent, of the milk supplied to the public in this 
country contains such disease-producing germs. 

It is well known that much of the summer diarrhoea 
which, year by year, levies so heavy a toll on infants 
and children results from contaminated milk. Surgeon 
Tnvsk, of the United States Public Health Service, 
collected records of 179 epidemics of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and typhoid fever, which had been 
definitely traced to milk, and he was careful to observe 
that the list was not complete. 

The origin of the pollution is not far to seek ; it is 
well known and need not be set forth in detail. Forty- 
two per cent, of the herds in this country are infected 
with tuberculosis, while in 2 per cent, the udders are 
affected (see report of English Royal Commission). 
The conditions in the places where milch kino are. 
housed are well known, and may be set forth in a 
sentence. The standard of cleanliness maintained is 
that of a dirty stable ; but milk is a food and ought 
to he produced in places conforming to standards for 
kitchens. The ingrained inveterate habits of the 
average milkman are well known : cows not groomed, 
hands not washed, same clothing as that in which he 
does his other work, including the shifting of manure, 
and so on. Pre-eminent among the lack of things is 
that of an abundant supply of pure water. 

Some years ago I spent an hour explaining to a 
farmer the need for an alteration of the gross insanitary 


conditions of his mistals. Later the Chief Sanitary 
Inspector reported that the man had said that I was 
" nobbut auf-witted,” and from his point of view there 
was justification for the observation. His buildings 
and his standards were “ normal ” ; if he were able 
to, and attempted to conform, to what we regard as 
reasonable, he would be quite unable to compete 
with his neighbours : that is a plain, simple fact. 

We must, theiefore, look around for a substitute 
for pure raw milk, because it is not forthcoming at 
present, and will be unattainable for at least a genera¬ 
tion. The very small amount which is now on the 
market is costly, and would not suffice to supply a 
single small town. Yet we must do all that we can 
to a|i]>laud and second the efforts of those who are 
endeavouring to obtain a supply of pure raw milk - 
it is ui doubtedlv the best- it is the ideal at which we 
should aim. On the other hand, it would be improper 
to contemplate a continuance of the present system : 
too much sickness, too many deaths, too much 
suffering, too great an amount of unhappiness are 
caused by tlie present polluted supply. 

In September, 1920, New York City took over the 
laboratories and depots which had been established 
and maintained there for many years by the Honour¬ 
able Nathan Straus, and is now conducting them as a 
municipal undertaking. For five years there has been 
a law in the city providing that only two kinds of milk- 
may be, sold for public consumption, namely, pas¬ 
teurised milk and grade I. certified milk. It is not 
necessary on this occasion to define these, but a word 
of warning may he uttered against “ flash ” 
pasteurisation. An unknown, but considerable, pro¬ 
portion of the present supply is passed through 
apparatus in a stream : it enters at room temperature, 
and passes out at something like 170° F. By 
measuring the capacity of the chamber, and the 
quantity passed through in a given time, one is able 
to say that the average period of exposure to this 
range of temperature is less than 10 minutes. The 
effect of t he process is to delay the souring of milk : it 
does not, destroy pathogenic micro-organisms. The 
expense of the procedure is recouped to purveyors 
by the avoidance of loss through souring, which would 
render considerable quantities of milk unmarketable. 
It also enables them to keep milk for longer periods, 
and thereby adapt their purchases to their needs more 
closely than would otherwise be the case. One has 
no fault to find with this procedure unless, or until, it 
is claimed to be Pasteurisation. We know that it 
does not conform to the definitions of Pasteurisation, 
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and wo know that its results fall short of the essentials 
of that process. 

Similar laws to those of New York are in operation 
in Chicago and Cleveland, and in 95 per cent. <>f t !i«* 
cities of tin* United States having populations greater 
than 100,000 Pasteurisation is enjoined though not 
enforced. 

We Britishers are patient and long-suffering: we 
endure ills (more especially those to which we are 
habituated) with a long-suffering which is almost 
asinine. Tin* last Koval Commission on Tuberculosis 
reported 1 l years ago ; effective measures have not 
vet been taken to rid our herds of the disease and to 
protect ourselves from this danger. It is safe to 
assume that this apparent inactivity of tie* authorities 
is the direct outcome of the difficulties in the way of 
obtaining a supply of pure raw milk, but if the enact¬ 
ments which have been found practicable on the other 
side of the Atlantic were taken into careful considera¬ 
tion by the authorities, it is not too much to hope that 
at the end of 12 or 18 months one of the greatest 
advances in public sanitation would have been 
achieved. 1 therefore submit for the consideration 
of the Section the following resolution, which I hope 
will be referred to the Council of the Koval Sanitary 
Institute for its consideration, with a view to the 
resolution, if adopted, being transmitted to the 
Minister of Health. 

Resolved, that the Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute held at Folkestone recommends the 
Council of the Institute to bring under the notice 
of the proper authorities the desirability of 
immediate steps being taken to provide for the 
application in this country of Ordinances to ensure 
a safe milk supply, somewhat- on the lines of those 
in operation in various cities in the United States 
of America. 

This resolution was sent to the Ministry of Health, 
and in reply they “ referred the Institute to the Milk 
and Dairies Consolidation Act, 1915,” and in a further 
letter stated “ that the Ministry was not yet in a 
position to make any statement as to the probable 
date on which the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1915, will come into operation.” 


The u Humane Killer." 

By-Law Condemned and Summons Dismissed. 

At Reading Borough Police Court, on Friday of last 
week, the hearing was resumed and concluded of the 
summons against Richard James Venner, 97 Southampton 
Street, and Louis Rogers, of 189 London Road, Reading, 
bacon curers, for having aided and abetted their respective 
slaughtermen, William Grant and George Roberts, in the 
commission of a broach of the Reading Corporation by-law, 
which requires that no animal shall be slaughtered in a 
slaughterhouse until it shall have been effectually stunned 
with a mechanically-operated instrument suitable and 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The magistrates dismissed all the summonses with costs. 

At the previous hearing, as reported in last week's 
Veterinary Record , evidence was given as to the alleged 
breach of the by-law and witnesses were called to prove 
that pigs belonging to Mr. Venner and Mr. Rogers had been 
slaughtered in the ordinary way by hoisting and sticking 
without preliminary stunning. 'Hie defence raised the 
point that the by-law was unworkable and repugnant to 


the laws of the land, and called u number of witnesses 
in support of the contention that in the case of pigs 
mechanically slaughtered the flesh was rendered practically 
worthless for bacon curing purposes. It was further 
contended that the method of killing by hoisting and 
sticking was not less humane than that of killing by means 
of a mechanically operated instrument. 

Mr. Taine prosecuted for the Reading Corporation, 
and Mr. \Y. T Ricketts defended. 

Further evidence was given for tlie defence, the first 
witness being Lieut.Colonel Thomas Dunlop Young, 
Chief Meat Inspector to ihe Corporation of London. He 
was, he said, mainly employed at the Central Meat Market, 
and had had considerable experience of public and private 
slninrhterhouscs. He was in sympathy with humane 
methods of slaughter, and the trade generally realiscnl 
that from tHe point of view of the effect on the flesh of 
animals it was necessary that they should he humanely 
slaughtered. Animals dispatched by the mechanical 
killer were not so well bled as those killed by means of 
bleeding only, and animals not properly hied were not fit 
subjects for human food, inasmuch as the flesh would not 
keep so long. He had observed “ splashing ” in the car¬ 
cases of animals killed by mechanically-operated instru¬ 
ments, and in eases where the splashing extended to the 
whole of the muscular tissue, he should condemn the 
carcases if sent to the market. He was not aware of any 
mechanically-operated instrument which was suitable and 
sufficient for the purpose of killing pigs. He thought the 
whole question was one for further investigation, and that 
a Commission should he appointed for that purpose. 
The by-law was not in operation in London. It was 
essential that if the best bacon was to be made for export 
purposes the pig should be effectually drained. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tame, witness said he had never 
seen a pig running about a slaughterhouse after its throat 
had been cut, but he had seen them in country places. 
He did not agree that the insertion of salt would help to 
destroy the remains of blood loft in pieces of meat. 

Professor George H. Wooldridge, F.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S., 
deposed that he had never yet seen a mechanical killer 
which was suitable and sufficient for the purpose of killing 
animals for human food. Ho agreed that complete 
bleeding was essential if the keeping properties of the meat 
were to be safeguarded. There was no cruelty, in his 
opinion, in tlie methods of slaughtering adopted by the 
defendants, the whole process occupying approximately 
about .10 seconds. Free bullets in a slaughterhouse were 
decidedly dangerous. He had known bullets pass through 
horses, sheep, and dogs, but not in the case of pigs and 
cattle. A splashed carcase was not a fit subject for bacon 
curing. 

Cross-examined, witness admitted having expressed 
the view’ at a conference that the first Rtep in satisfactory 
slaughtering was stunning, and that development should 
proceed on the line of the captive bolt bullet. 

Mr. Tamo : Then you would not uphold the method of 
sticking pigs 

Witness : I do, because of the rapidity with which 
unconsciousness is produced. 

Louis Rogers, one of the defendants, said that during 
the time he used the mechanical killer lie lost considerably. 
A lot of the bacon made from tlie mechanically killed pigs 
proved quite unsaleable, and had to be sold for waste. 
He had now reverted to the method of killing with the 
knife. 

Richard James Venner, another defendant, said that at 
his factory ho cured for the home t rade. He had studied 
the question of humane killing, and in his opinion the 
most efficient and most humane method of slaughter 
was that of sticking. He had experimented with the 
captive-bolt pistol, but the result showed a general splash¬ 
ing of tho carcase. The carcases of the pigs mechanically 
killed were all more or less spoiled, they were not properly 
drained, and were no good for bacon purposes. Witness 
added that he rather prided himself on his bacon, for his 
firm took the three prizes awarded at last year’s Dairy 
Show. His only reason for not complying with the by-law 
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«as that lie could not curry on his business if lie hud to 
use the mechanical killer on his pigs. The two carcases 
brought to the Court were those of mechanically killed 
pigs, and it was quite impossible to cure them for bacon. 

At the close of the case for the defence, .Mr. Tame 
proceeded to call rebutting evidence, the first witness being 
.Joseph Alfred Macey, slaughterman in the employ of 
Messrs. Ponsford and Sons, pork butchers, of Southampton, 
who said bis firm killed CO pigs weekly. The humane 
killer was used; all the blood from the shot animals was 
kept for black puddings. There bad been no loss owing 
to the use of the mechanical killer. They did not make 
bacon ns a rule, but at Christmas they cured some hams, 
and there were no complaints. Ho killed about 3,500 pigs 
a year, nnd had never had ail accident. In the hands 
of an efficient man the mechanical killer was not a 
dangerous weapon. 

John Richard James Allpnss. butcher, of Herkely. 
Gloucestershire, said he had been using the mechanical 
killer for ten years. He adopted it from consideration 
of humanity. He killed pigs for bacon purposes, mid 
never found that the meat had deteriorated by renson of 
the animal having been shot. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricketts, witness said he bud 
never seen or heard of a " splashed ” pig until lie came to 
Reading. 

Henry Toomer, Imteher, of 72 London Road, .Southamp¬ 
ton. said be bad been using tile humane killer in his business 
since 1910, ami lie adopted the method, from humane 
consideration, before the by-law now in force came into 
operation. The use of the mechanical killer had never 
in his experience been attended with the slightest, mishap, 
and the quality of the meat had not been affected. 

Arthur Honcyboume. butcher, of W'ickar, Gloucester¬ 
shire, and William Henry Deer, manager of tho Hampshire 
Farmers’ Abattoirs, also gave evidence on behalf of the 
prosecution. 

William Speed, works malinger for Messrs. Spear 
Brothers and Clark, bacon carers, of Bath nnd Bristol, 
said his firm slaughtered from three hundred to four 
hundred pigs a week, and the instrument used was the 
Greener Safeti Pistol. There was no difficulty in regard 
to bleeding as the result of u pig being shot, mid lie had 
not found that the meat of mechanically slaughtered pigs 
deteriorated in quality or was unfit for bacon curing 
purposes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricketts, the witness said ho 
could not say that shot meat was better than stuck meat. 
At the firm's Bristol factory the humane killer w ns not used. 

Mr. Ricketts: Rut if the mechanical killer is the most 
humane means of slaughtering why is it not- used there ? 
Witness : I cannot answer that question. 

At the close of the evidence Mr. Tame briefly addressed 
the Court on the point raised by Mr. Ricketts that the 
by law was unreasonable and partial, and defended the 
proviso excluding Jewish butchers from its operation, 
observing that it was obviously inserted in accordance with 
a sound principle in law, which invariably respected 
religious sentiment und ritual. 

Mr. 0. S Smith (Chairman of the Bench): Do you 
suggest that from a religious point of view one part of the 
community should ho permitted to commit cruelty while 
the other should not '! 

Mr Tame replied that it appeared to him from the very 
firs: consideration for religious observances of the Jews 
Inal predominated over the ordinary civil law There was 
mulling in the by-law. lie added, which could he described 
as repugnant to the law of the land. 

The magistrates retired to consider their decision, and 
mi returning into Court, after an absence of a quarter of 
an hour, the Chairman delivered the finding of tho Bench 
in the following terms:—"Having given this matter 
careful consideration and weighed all the evidence put 
liefore us, we have come to the conclusion that the sum¬ 
monses against the four defendants should he dismissed. 
Wo find that the by-law is unroa-sonal ile because it is partial 
ami unequal in its operation ns between different classes 
of the community. Further, we are of opinion that the 


by-law is unreasonable bocuuso it, applies to all nnimuls 
without distinction, and wo find us a fact, after hearing 
tho evidence submitted to us. that killing pigs by hoisting 
and sticking is not less humane than killing by shooting. 
We also find as a fact that the meat of pigs killed for bacon 
purposes by a mechanically operated instrument is more 
likely to deteriorate for curing than the meat of pigs killed 
by hoisting and sticking. Wo also find that tiiere is no 
material dang,-]- from a merlumically operated instrument 
if properly used with ordinary care. In dismissing the 
summonses, wo order the informant to pav ten guinens 
costs in each case." 


The late Mr. H. A. MacCormack. 

On January 21st the grave closed over the remains 
of a much respected and valued member of our profession, 
Mr. Hugh A. MacCormack, M.R.C.V.S., whoso doatli 
on the 13th inst. was announced in our last week’s issue. 

Born at “ Vere,” Jamaica, he came to F.ngland in 
1881 with the intention of entering the Royal College 
of Surgeons, but his tutor, Mr. Andrew Crawford, of 
Maidstone, with whom ho came to reside, advised him 
to enter the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, 
from whence he graduated in 188(1. After being 
associated with the great dog expert, Mr. Woodruff Hill 
for some time, he eventually became veterinary adviser 
I to the well-known firm of “ Spratts Ltd.,” whom he 
has served faitlifully and well for a period o! twenty- 
seven years, up to the time of his death. The sad 
news came ns a great shock to many members of his 
profession, hv whom he was widely known and highly 
respected, for few knew that he was ill. The loss 
to the Central ” w ill be deeply felt, lor he had been 
its secretary for 17 years and was intensely interested 
in its work, only lieing absent on two occasions through 
illness. It is difficult for those of us who knew him 
best to realise that he lias gone from amongst us, nnd 
that we shall no more sec him at his customary seat, 
where his wise and gentle counsel was frequently sought 
and given, with a desire to maintain the best traditions 
of his profession and with his characteristic vigour 
and thoroughness. Some years ago the Society elected 
him an honorary fellow, and as a further token of 
appreciation and respect lie was made the first recipient, 
of the “ Peace Medal,” which the Society had struck 
to commemorate the signing of Peace. We mourn 
his loss as a colleague, but we shall miss him even more 
as a man of wide sympathies, unselfish to a degree ami 
a true friend. 

He was a Vice-President of the Roynl Counties 
V.M.A., nnd uu active member of the Southern Counties 
Veterinary Medical Society. He was a constant 
attendant at the annual meetings of the “ National,” 
no matter how for distant from London they were held. 

Tho funeral took place at Finchley on January 21st, 
as above stated, at 10-15. The number of people 
present and the numerous beautiful wreaths (about 40) 
testified to the great, respect and friendship in which 
he was hold, both in his profession nnd also amongst 
all w ho had the privilege ot knowing him. The service 
was conducted b.v the Rev. J. C. Crawford. M.A., who 
had known him for about 40 years. 

The Veterinary Profession were represented by 
Major-General Sir Layton Rlenkinsop (Vice-President 
Central V.M.A.) ; Mr. F. W. Willett (President Royal 
Counties V.M.A.) ; Mr. J. W. McIntosh (President 
Southern Counties V.M.A.) ; Majors F. Hobday, P. 
J. Simpson ; Veterinary Captain G. Rees-Mogg ; 
Messrs. F. Chamberlain, R. ,J. Foreman, W. Perryman. 
W. N. Thompson and J. Willett, w hilst many others 
sent sympathetic letters regretting their inability to 
be present. Tho President and Treasurer of the Central 
V.M.8. (Messrs. G. H. Livesey and K. Lionel Stroud) 
were prevented through illness. The firm of Spratts 
Patent Ltd. were well represented, the principals 
present were Messrs. S. T. Tethbridge, G. Mason. A. A. 
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Stow and J. Crawford. Amongst Ilia personal friends 
noticed at the grave side were Messrs. E. G. Hates, 
W. VV. Grant and \V r . Crooke. 

The following sent wreaths :—The President and 
Fellows, Central V.M. Society, The President and 
Members, Royal Counties V.M.A. The President and 
Members Southern Counties V.M.A.. The Directors of 
Spratts Patent Ltd., the Staff of Spratts Patent Ltd., 
the Employees of Spratts Patent Ltd., the Girls' Depart¬ 
ment Spratta Patent Ltd., Major-General Sir Layton 
Blenkinsop, A.V.S., Lt.-Col. H. S. Mosley, R.A.V.C. ; 
Messrs. J. E. McAuliffe, R. J. Foreman, M.R.C.V.S., 
P. S. Howard, M.R.C.V.S., Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., 
T. L. Wright, M.R.C.V.S., Price and King, M.R.C.V.S., 
F. Chamberlain, M.R.C.V.S., W. S. King, M.R.C.V.S.. 
F'. IV. and A. E. Willett, M.R.C.V.S., J. and F. Buxton, 
M.R.C.V.S., “ E.R.,” Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Lethbridge. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Stroud, Mr. and Mrs. VV. IVrn man 
and family. Major and Mrs. J. W. Dunkin, Mr., Mrs. 
and Miss McIntosh, Mr. and Mrs. J. Basil Buxton, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Male, Mr. and Mrs. J. Crawford. 
Mr. J. Willett and family, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Bates. 
Mr. and Mrs. VV. W. Grant, Mrs. Creak and family. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Archie Stow, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Frank- 
lyn. 


Chemists’ Encroachment Campaign. 

The Pharmaceutical Journal gives prominence to 
an article of considerable length from an M.P.S., 
on the subject of the medical treatment of cats and 
dogs, which has for its object the extension to chemists 
of those competitive practices against which veterin¬ 
ary surgeons have been somewhat futilely declaiming 
for decades. The following is a typical excerpt 
“ We are always being told that pharmacy is going 
to the dogs. As a lifelong lover of animals in general, 
and of cats and dogs in particular, I have sought ever 
since commencing business to induce the owners of 
cats and dogs requiring treatment for the simpler 
ailments to which these domestic pets are subject, to 
bring them to the pharmacy for examination and 
treatment, or, when necessary for humane destruc¬ 
tion. Macbeth in his despair bade his court physician 
‘ throw physic to the dogs,’ but I find it answers 
better and pays well to throw it secundum arlem into 
such of my canine and feline patients as are certain 
to he benefited by it. As a side line which may easily 
and advantageously be cultivated in any neighbour¬ 
hood where cats and dogs abound (is there one where 
they don t ?), a cat and dog ‘ clinic ’ is a sound business 
adjunct in itself, and collaterally a capital business- 
builder for other purposes. Cat and dog owners 
are naturally most appreciative of successful medical 
treatment of or humane destruction of their pets, 
and translate their appreciation into patronage of the 
pharmacist for drug purchases and other require¬ 
ments.” 

In the succeeding issue another M.P.S., describing 
himself as a “ Canine Specialist,” advocates the 

formation of a Veterinary Chemists’ Association._ 

Pity the word “ specialist ” isn’t worked into the 
title somewhere. 


The Veterinary Record. 

28th January , 1922. 


MISAPPREHENSION. 

It is evident that a not inconsiderable degree of 
misapprehension yet exists in the profession regarding 
the constitution, objects and modus operands of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association. Most, 
if not all, of the imaginary complaints which arc 
lodged against the Association have been voiced 
repeatedly since the time that an attempt was first 
made to co-ordinate the members of the numerous 
independent veterinary associations, in order to form 
a representative executive, consisting of elected mem¬ 
bers from each association, so concentrating in a 
small, workable compass the will and the power of 
action of the various scattered units. Many of the 
points which are still raised have been dealt with 
previously in these columns, and the views therein 
expressed bear reiteration. In the issue of June 19th, 
1920, we stated :— 

Ours is a conservative profession. We distrust 
changes and new movements, and some of us are 
apt to form fantastic apprehensions of their possible 
results. The reconstitution of the“ National ” into 
a combination of the local societies provided an 
instance. Some men feared that the new National 
might tend to usurp the functions of the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. ; others, that it might destroy the 
independence of the local socio>ties. Neither 
catastrophe has happened, and there is no likelihood 
that either will. 

However strong in membership the National may 
become, it lacks all the legal powers and privileges 
of the Council R.C.V.S. There is plenty of work 
waiting for it which the Council can hardly take up ; 
and the two bodies are not likely to encroach upon 
each other’s ground. The second fear—that the 
National might extinguish the local societies, might 
have been a very real one had the new rules been 
drafted differently. As they are, it would he much 
easier for a single society to separate itself from the. 
National than for the National to interfere with the 
independence of any one of them. 

Time has proved the truth of that perspicuity, as it 
has also that of the following, which appeared on 
December 27th, 1919 :— 

Similarly, in the “ National ” and its local 
branches we have a most admirable machine for 
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intercourse and combination which we have not yet 
fully developed. Many a member keeps outside 
all Societies, on the ground that they have never 
done any good to himself. As a matter of fact the 
Societies collectively have done something for 
practically every member, and would do infinitely 
more if they were steadily supported and used bv 
the whole profession. It is on these lines of 
consistent and patient development of our resources 
that our main future progress depends. 

There is, however, at last one other assertion of an 
“ equally ” inaccurate nature which demands attention 
if an endeavour is to be made to clear the atmosphere 
in an effective manner. 

It is not infrequently complained by northern 
members that the National is a “ Southern Show.” 
The injustice of such a statement is immediately 
obvious to anyone who is prepared to give the matter 
unbiassed consideration. 

The governing body, that is the Council of the 
Association, consists of over seventy members, who 
are representative of the veterinary profession in every 
part of the British Isles. The National is just as 
much a “ Southern Show ” as is, for example, the 
British Medical Association, or indeed any other union 
having headquarters in London and ramifications 
throughout the country-. 

This mistaken idea can be removed, however, by 
the development of the four branches of the Associ¬ 
ation, and we hope that for the benefit of the parent 
body and for that of the members who are far removed 
front the headquarters of the Association that this 
resuscitation may not be long delayed. 

There are several other points with which we should 
like to deal did time and space permit. 

We arc convinced that much of the existing 
opposition to the “ National ” can be overcome by a 
dispassionate analysis of the actual conditions, and 
we rely upon the sound common sense of the profession 
to repair any such breaches in the armour of our 
professional unity. 


Fkiakn House, 

Bridgwater. 

To Sir John McFadyean, M B., L.L.D.. M.R.C.V.S. 

Dear Sir,—In the issue of the Veterinary Record 
for the 13th August last appeared a letter signed 
" Progress,” which cast serious imputations upon 
vour professional honour, and which I acknowledge 
to have been written by me, and sent to the Editor 
of the Veterinary Record for publication in that 
journal. I now desire to express my regret that I 
should have written such a letter, and I beg to assure 


you that the statements therein contained which 
adversely reflected upon y-our conduct are devoid 
of foundation and entirely unjustified. I unreserved¬ 
ly withdraw all such statements and apologise to you 
for having made them. 

In addition to writing this letter, which you are at 
liberty to publish in the Veterinary Record, I agree 
to pay you the sum of £100 by way of damages for 
libel, and I further agree to pay all your solicitors’ 
costs in connection with the matter. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Scott. 

20 th January, 1922. 


C/irjical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


Cocaine Poisoning. 

(By Hamilton Kirk (Capt.), M.R.C.V.S., Wigmore 
Street, W.) 

As showing the idiosyncrasies of some dogs in 
regard to the amount of cocaine they can stand, a 
curious accident befel me the other day, in which 
a dose of this drug—regarded usually as a normal and 
safe amount—turned out to be thoroughly toxic. 
The patient was an aged fox terrier in somewhat poor 
condition, suffering from multiple growths about the 
body, but particularly from a large one on the near 
thigh. One veterinary surgeon had refused to 
operate and said destruction was the only course. 
However, I injected 25 minims of an 8 per cent, 
solution of cocaine (grs. ii.) around the growth, and 
after a three minute interval commenced operating. 
I had hardly made the first incision when I noticed the 
legs became rigid, the eyes rolling, profuse salivation 
and licking of the lips. 

1 was astounded at the appearance of these toxic 
symptoms, especially so soon in evidence, and felt 
greatly alarmed. My assistant (unskilled) had at 
this moment been called to the telephone, thus adding 
to my difficulties, and I fear I did in my haste and 
anxiety—what I would not ordinarily have coun¬ 
tenanced, that is, administer syrup of chloral un¬ 
diluted and unmeasured, direct from the stock bottle 
into the dog's mouth. By this time opisthotonos was 
well marked and all legs rigidly extended and cold ; 
respiration was very considerably slowed, and the 
pulse hardly perceptible. Immediately the chloral 
was swallowed I applied the chloroform bottle to the 
dog’s nostrils, and my assistant held it there for some 
15 minutes while 1 proceeded with artificial respiration. 
The latter had to be persevered with, as life appeared 
to have become extinct. Nevertheless, after much 
exertion, he commenced to recover, and at the end 
of half-an-hour was considered safe. 

The operation was then successfully carried out, 
the wounds having since healed up very well. 

The after effects were very curious, the dog being 
apparently quite unable to remain still for a moment. 
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He was placed in a warm comfortable dog basket, but 
could not decide where or bow to rest in it, and kept 
moving around in a circle, sometimes getting one leg 
over the, side and occasionally falling right out. He 
would crouch as if in fear if shouted at to desist, or 
pretence made to strike him, and for a few seconds 
would remain still, only then to resume his ridiculous 
gyrations. Another peculiarity was the repeated 
attempt to raise the hind quarters in the air, standing 
then only on the fore legs, and as often as not he would 
then lose his balance. 

Although the operation was performed about 0 p.m., 
the after effects had not wholly subsided until about 
10 o'clock the next morning. I had used 2 grs. of 
e.ocaine on many previous occasions without any more 
alarming symptoms than salivation and licking of 
the lips, both of which seem inseparable from the 
use of this drug. In future, however, 1 shall adopt 
liovoeaine, probably combined with adrenalin. 

Indigestion in a Parrot. 

(Bv Hamilton' Kick (Capt.), M.R.C.V.K., Wigmore 
Street, W.) 

There is nothing very extraordinary about the 
following case, yet from the comparative infrequency 
with which veterinary surgeons are called upon to 
treat parrots, it may prove of some interest. 

The subject was an African grey parrot, which 1 
was informed had refused all food for two days, 
seemed listless, and drank a lot of water ; it had 
fallen from its perch on several occasions, and its 
stools were very green and harder than usual. Upon 
my arrival I noticed distinct nervous symptoms in 
evidence, both feet being doubled under by toxic 
spasm, and the bird progressing with difficulty along 
the floor, having the use of its toes and balance being 
maintained only by the constant aid of its beak. 

With a little gentle coaxing I was able to record 
the temperature, which was low, viz. :—103 - 6° F., 
instead of the normal 108° F. I was also able 
to palpate the crop, but finding no abnormality, 
came to the conclusion the bird was suffering from 
indigestion. I decided to give castor oil ; but the 
generally recommended method of administration— 
by floating the oil on the surface of a little water 
contained in a teaspoon is usually difficult or 
impossible. The method i adopt in such cases is to 
draw the required dose (in this case 10 minims) into 
a “ Record " pattern hypodermic syringe, the metal 
nozzle of which is then inserted into the little hole 
found at the angle of the. jaw audits contents intro¬ 
duced into the. mouth. 

Many parrots greatly resent interference and arc 
so actively hostile that it is sometimes impossible to 
take hold of them. In such a contingency one must 
diagnose from the history alone, and must resort to the 
drinking water as the only safe means of administering 
the necessary drugs. As a laxative mag. sulpli. is 
usually so dissolved in the strength of about 10 grains 
to tire ounce. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that a bird is 
always much more, nervous of a gloved hand than 


of a bare one, and since the protection afforded by an 
ordinary glove is small, it is best dispensed with where 
possible. 

Upon enquiry tin- following morning, I was informed 
the bird had been satisfactorily purged and had 
regained the use of its toes, and could climb again 
quite normally, and seemed very much better. 1 
advised the withholding of bread, biscuit, sweets and 
other soft foods, and recommended feeding solely 
with seeds, small maize and the usual natural hard 
cereal foods of birds, with plenty of grit. 

Recovery was uneventful. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

A special meeting of the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Burgeons was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C.I., on Thursday, January 19th, 
when the following members were present:- - 
Sir Stewart Stockman, Vice-President, in the chair : 
Mr. J. B. Buxton, Major-General SirL. J. Blenkinsop. 
Messrs. J. H. Carter, VV. S. King, Sir John McFadyean. 
Messrs. J. \V. McIntosh, VV. J. Mulvev, T. S. Price, 
P. J. Simpson, S. H. Slocock, and J. Willett. 

1. Minutes .—The minutes of the previous special 
meeting were read and confirmed. 

2. — By elates. -On the motion of Sir John 
McFadyean, seconded by -Mr. Mulvev, the following 
resolution passed at the previous special meeting was 
confirmed : 

That the revised list of Preliminary Educational 
Examinations adopted at the special meeting of 
Council on the 8th April last, shall not come into 
force until a date to be hereafter determined by 
tin- Council. 

3. Common Seal. —On the motion of the Chair¬ 
man, the-Common Seal was ordered to be affixed to 
the amended byelaw. 

4. — Notice of Motion. —On behalf of Mr. G. P. Male, 
Mr. J. Willett gave notice of the intention to move 
at the next meeting of Council the following 
resolution:— 

That the revised list of Preliminary Educational 
Certificates adopted at the special meeting of 
Council on the Sth April, 1921, shall come into 
force on March 31st, 1923. 


Quarterly Meeting of Council. 

A quarterly meeting of Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons was held at the College, 10 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C., on Friday, 6th 
January, 1922. 

There were presentDr. 0. Churnock Bradley 
(President) in the chair ; Mr. G. A. Banham, Major- 
Gen. Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Col. J. VV. Brittlebank, 
Mr. J. B. Buxton, Mr. J. il. Carter, Mr. J. Clarkson, 
Air. J. C. Coleman, Prof. J. F. Craig, Mr. F. VV. 
Garnett, Mr. VV. S. King, .Mr. G. II. Locke, Sir John 
McFadyean, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. J. McKinna, 
Mr. G. P. Male, Mr. VV . J. Mulvev, Mr. T. S. Price, 
Prof. J. Sharo-Jones, Mr. P. J. Simpson, Mr. S. II. 
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Slocock, Mr. T. Spencer, Sir S. Stockman, Mr. R. (J. 
Trigger, Mr. S. Wharam, Mr. J. Willett, Mr. G. 
Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. Fred Bullock (Secretary). 

Min utes .—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

Aftologtcs for Absence. —Letters of apology for 
absence were received from Messrs. Alison, Gaiger, 
Gofton and Sumner. 

Obituary References. 

. The Secretary read the obituary list. 

Mr. Mulvey : Mr. President and gentlemen,— 
Among the long list of names occur those of two of 
the senior members of the profession and of this 
Council, and 1 ask you to pass a vote of condolence 
and sympathy with their friends. Both of them 
served the profession well for many years. Col. 
Mason was elected to this Council in 1891, and Mr. 
Lawson came on two years later. Both of them 
served the Council and the profession well. They 
were assiduous in their attendance and had the welfare 
of the profession at heart. They were a credit to 
the profession; they were esteemed wherever they 
went, and this Council certainly has to deplore their 
loss. I beg to move that a vote of condolence and 
sympathy be sent to their surviving relatives. 

Mr. Trigger : Mr. President and gentlemen, As 
the next in seniority- in this Council to our friend, 
Mr. Mulvey, it becomes my sad duty to second this 
vote of sorrow that we all feel in the loss the profession 
has sustained by the deaths of these two gentlemen. 
They were both most estimable men whom everyone 
liked and regarded with affection, and they were 
single-hearted in their devotion to the best interests 
of the profession. In these days, when a certain 
amount of criticism is levelled at the Council, I can 
justly claim that these two men during the many 
years they were on the Council—30 years in one case 
and 28 in the second—both supported all the pro¬ 
gressive measures that were brought forward. The 
measures that have been carried out during the past 
few years have been considered very carefully by the 
members of the Council, and I think we can truly 
say that neither of these two gentlemen ever opposed 
any progressive resolutions. It will be found that 
they always acted in the best interests of the profes¬ 
sion. To one who is as far advanced in life as I am, 
these losses are a very great blow ; they are the writing 
on the wall. One realises that a great gap has now 
been made in one’s friendships. Many of us have 
come here year after year, for a large portion of our 
lifetime, and now that we find the seats of our friends 
vacant it is a great shock and loss to us. But it is 
well to know that these losses are always filled up. 
We may sometimes think t hat these losses cannot be 
replaced, but it is fortunate that they must be 
replaced, and we are thankful to know that whoever 
wo may lose, while the new men who will come 
forward can never exceed the devotion to the pro¬ 
fession that has been shown by the two gentlemen 
whose loss we lament, they will be equally anxious 


to work in the interests of the profession. I feel that 
I cannot possibly do credit to or say what I would 
wish to say in seconding this resolution; I can only 
say, in seconding Mr. Mulvey's proposition, that 1 
am sure tho Council will desire to express its deep 
sense of appreciation of what these gentlemen did 
for us, and express our deep regret at the loss that we 
have sustained. I beg to second Mr. Mulvey’s 
resolution. 

Mr. Garnett : 1 would like to support the resolu¬ 
tion, with your permission, sii. Both these gentle¬ 
men were personal friends of mine, and with regard 
to Mr. Lawson, I think perhaps with but one exception, 
he was the oldest friend that, I ever had in the pro¬ 
fession. I feel the loss of both these gentlemen very 
keenly. There were no two men that ever I came 
across in my life whose word was their bond more 
than was the case in these two gentlemen. They 
represented everything that was good, high and noble 
in humanity, and I feel sure that it is with a deep 
sense of loss, not only of personal loss but of corporate 
loss, that we shall regretfully pass this resolution. 

Mr. Clarkson : May J, as one of the members who 
was intimately associated at any rate with Col. Mason, 
support this resolution. Col. Mason was a member 
of the profession in Leeds when I joined, and he gave 
me many a helping hand in my quite early days. 
As I told Mr. Mulvey just before the meeting, Col. 
Mason was one of those men with whom one would 
like to be “ in a hole.” If you had to be in a hole 
you would like to be in it with him, because he would 
not leave you. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
expressions of regret that have been uttered with 
regard to tho loss of (Ml. Mason and Mr. Law-son, 
and I desire to associate myself most closely with 
them. 

The resolution was then put, and carried in silence, 
all the members standing. 

Correspondence. 

The Secretary : You will see from the last item 
of the minutes of the quarterly meeting held on 
October 7th, that I was instructed to call the attention 
of the ll.S.P.C.A. to the understanding arrived at 
between the College and the Society that before 
taking action in such cases as were complained of, 
they should be brought to the notice of the College, 
and I was instructed to enquire why that procedure 
had not been adopted in the case referred to. The 
following letter, dated the 5th November, 1921, 
has been received in replv from the Secretary of the 
R.S.P.C.A. 

“ Dour Sir.—I have to thank you for your letter of 
the 4th inst. As you say, it was agreed that, wherever 
possible, cases of alleged cruelty against veterinary 
surgeons should be laid before tho veterinary members 
of my Council. Unfortunately at the present time we 
have no veterinary members of the Council, and there¬ 
fore it was not possible to consult them on the case in 
question.” 

Mr. McKinna : Although there is no veterinary 
surgeon on the Council of the R.S.P.C.A., they could 
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have consulted our College here. 1 do not see why 
they could not have got in touch with the governing 
body of the profession and obtained all the information 
they wished. It is very disappointing, at least to 
me, that we have been treated in that way. 

The President: Do you suggest further corres¬ 
pondence 1 

Mr. McKinxa : 1 think it is a very feeble excuse 
by them. 

Col. Brittleiiank : As the original mover of this 
proposition, that the K.S.L’.C.A. be communicated 
with, 1 am bound to express my entire dissatisfaction 
with the nature of the reply received by this Council. 
1 do not think any useful purpose will be served at the 
moment by enlarging upon the matter, but 1 would 
like formally to move : “ That this letter lie referred 
to the Parliamentary Committee for further con¬ 
sideration, and to decide on any course of action which 
they think it advisable to take.” 

What course of action it is possible to take 1 am 
at a loss to suggest at the moment, but 1 do not think 
we should drop this matter now and that we should 
consider it further at the next possible opportunity. 
1 formally move. 

Mr. Price : 1 second that. 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

The Secretary : 1 have received letters of ack¬ 
nowledgement from the families of the late Col. 
Mason and Mr. Lawson of letters sent from the office 
on heaving the news of their death. 

I have also a letter, dated December 3rd, from the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, informing us that the 
Congress will be held at Bournemouth from July 
24th to July 29th next, and asking for the appoint¬ 
ment of delegates of the College to attend the Congress. 
There will be a conference of veterinary inspectors 
as part of the Congress. 

The President : It is for the Council to determine 
whether they will follow the practice of former years 
and send a delegate or delegates. 

Mr. Trigger : What have we done in the past ? 

The President : I am told that we sent two 
delegates last yeai. 

Mr. McKi.vna : 1 propose that we again send at 
least two delegates, one being the President and 
another to be appointed from this Council, it being 
left to the President in the event of his not being 
able to attend to appoint a substitute. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : What is the reason for 
appointing two delegates ? 

The President : I believe, the reason we appointed 
two was in case one could not go. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : But both may go ? 

The President: Yes. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : It seems to me rather an 
unreasonable expense to send two delegates to 
represent, the College. 

The President : 1 am willing to take a motion 
for either one or two. Mr. McKinna's proposition 
is that there be two. 

Mr. Coleman : I second that. 


Mr. Trigger: I move as an amendment that we 
appoint the President, giving him power to find a 
substitute from a member of the Council if he cannot 
go- 

Sir Stewart Stockman : 1 second that. 

Mr. McKinxa : 1 do not press my proposition if 
that is the wish of the Council. 

The President: Mr. McKinna withdraws his 
proposition, and 1 will therefore put .Mr. Trigger’s 
amendment as the motion, that the President be sent 
as the representative of the College to the Congress, 
and if he find he cannot attend he will nominate some 
other member of the Council. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 
The Secretary : I have received the following 
letter addressed to the College. As it is in French 
perhaps I may be allowed to interpret it :—- 
“ Rektorat, 

K.K. Veterinarskevis Skule, 
Zegree. 

Gentlemen,—The Council of Professors undersigned 
have the honour to inform you that at Zogrec, in the 
Kingdom of Serb Croat and Slovene, there has just 
been created the Veterinary High School in order to 
train veterinary surgeons and to enable them to par¬ 
ticipate in the scientific work of other civilised nations. 
We shall, in this manner, use all our efforts to enlist 
your sympathies, and we beg you to be good enough 
to accept os as the youngest member in your circle. 
Wo hope that the scientific relations between our 
Institutions will be strongly developed. Pleuse accept, 
gentlemen, the assurance of our distinguished senti¬ 
ments.*’ 

Signed for the Council of Professors of the 
High Veterinary School by nine signa¬ 
tures, including that of the Rector. 

Col. Brittleiiank : Do they want any money f 
The Secretary : No. 

The President : 1 think we might, in acknowledg¬ 
ing the receipt of I he letter, at any rate say that it 
gives us gratification to learn that steps are being 
taken to further the pi ogress of veterinary science 
in tliis new country. 

Col. Brittleiiank : Were these, people Allies or 
enemies ? I do not krow- where they live. 

Tlie President : 1 think the correct answer is that 
some were and some were not. 1 hope you will 
agree with the suggestion I made. 

Agreed to. 

Tlie Secretary read the following letter :— 

“ Budapest, 

20 th December , 1921. 

Dear Sir,—I have received with best thanks the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons for the year 1921 
which you were so kind as to send to my address. It 
was with agreeable surprise that 1 learned from it 1 
was elected on July 3rd, 1914, as Associate of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. As I suppose that 
meantimes this decision has not been changed 1 beg 
you to interpret my most grateful thanks to the honour¬ 
able Council of the College for the great honour they 
have shown me by receiving me in the ranks of this 
celebrated institution of such a renowned past. With 
my greatest respects, 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Dr. Francis Hutyra.” 
The Secretary : 1 have received a letter of good 
wishes for the New Year from the Director and 
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Professors of the National Veterinary School of 
Lyons. (Cheers). 

Admissions to Mkmbkr.shii\ 

The Secretary read the following list of members 
admitted to the College since the previous meeting :— 


London. 

Van Rensburg, S. W. 
Diesel, A. M 
Bushman, G. 
Golledge, S. V. 
Barlow, J. A. 
Loveless, H. J. 
Hopson, C. G. 

Hinton, J. VV. M. 


Dublin. 

J. Henry, R. H. 
Hughes, E. J. 
McDonnell, P. 
Morris, J. M. 
Colbert, D. B. 
Egan, T. J. 
Evans, H. C. 
Gregg, R. 
Hefferman, C. A. 
Thompson, J. 


Glasuow. 
Houston, A. 
Rice, W. J. 
Hamilton, A. A. 
McAleer, VV. B. 
Weir, G. T. 


Edinburgh. 
Baird, A. W. 

Motion, J. H. 
Macdonald, R. A. S. 
Patterson T. J. 
Machattie, C. 

Coulter, W. 

Clayton, N. M. 
Tweed, VV. 

Lyon, J. 


Finance Committee. 

Mr. McKinna read the following report of a meeting 
of the Finance Committee held on Friday, 6th 
January, 1922, and moved its reception and 
adoption :— 

I. Chairman. —The Secretary reported that since the 
previous meeting he had received intimation of the death 
of the Chairman of the Committee, Colonel A. W. Mason. 

It was resolved :— 

That Mr. J. McKinna be appointed to the Chair. 

II. Minutes. —The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been printed and circulated were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

III. Financial Statement. —The Treasurer submitted 
his financial statement for the quarter, showing a balance 
in hand of £918 18s. 2d., together with liabilities amounting 
to £378 13s. 4d., in addition to liabilities on the December 
examinations. 

It was resolved :— 

(a) That the financial statement be approved and 
that the Treasurer be authorised to pay the liabilities 
shown (with the exception of the architect’s charges for 
report on the Council chamber), together with examiners’ 
fees and expenses, and examination expenses, monthly 
salaries, petty cash, gas, electric light, fidelity insurance. 

(b) That the architect’s account of charges for 
reporting on the Council chamber be left in the hands 
of the Treasurer and Secretary with power to act. 

IV. Annual Fees. —The Treasurer reported that a 
number of members had still neglected to pay the annual 
fee due in April last. 

It was resolved to recommend :— 

That as a preliminary, and subject to the approval of 
the Solicitor, summonses be issued in certain cases in 
the Local County Court. 

V'. Furniture. —The Secretary reported the purchase, 
in consultation with the Treasurer, of furniture for the 
Council room at the cost of £29 2s. Od., and it was resolved : 

That the action of the Secretary and Treasurer be 
approved. 

The Secretary reported that on the instructions of the 
Library Committee he had disposed of superfluous cases 
in the library, and had placed the sum realised to the 
War Memorial Library Fund. 


It was resolved :— 

That the action of the Secretary be approved. 

VI. Sanitary Arranyetne.nts. —Attention was called to 
the defective sanitary arrangements of the building, and 
the Secretary was instructed to have the necessary altera¬ 
tions made. 

Mr. Carter seconded the motion. 

Mr. Trigger : I think a word wants altering in 
Section VJ. of the report. It ought to state that 
attention was called to the defective sanitary 
arrangements of the lavatory,” not of the “ building.” 
The sanitary arrangements of the building are quite 
good. 

Mr. McKinna : I will make that alteration in the 
report. 

Mr. Willett : Arising out of the report of the 
Finance Committee, as the funds of the College have 
now begun to be in a flourishing condition, I beg to 
propose : “ That an instruction be given to the 
Finance Committee to enquire into the question of 
whether it is feasible that the travelling expenses of 
the members of Council be paid.” 

Mr. McIntosh : I second that. I think the time 
has come when the funds of the College ought to 
permit of the railway expenses—the travelling 
expenses—being met by the College. 

Mr. Willett’s motion was then put and lost; 
and the motion for the adoption of the report, with 
the verbal alteration suggested by Mr. Trigger, was 
put and carried. 

Examination Committee. 

The Secretary read the following report of a 
meeting of the Examination Committee held on 
Wednesday, 5th January, 1922 :— 

I. Minutes. —The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed und circulated, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

II. Reports on December Examinations. —The Secre¬ 
tary reported :— 

(а) That owing to the illness of Major Peddie, the 
President had appointed Mr. F. T. Harvey as Interim 
Examiner in the subject of Materia Medica, Class C. 

(б) That Dr. Share-Jones had kindly arranged for four 
st udents in Class A in Liverpool to take their Oral examina¬ 
tion at Glasgow. 

The reports of the Chairmen of the Board of Examiners, 
Local Secretaries and Delegates were read and approved. 
It was resolved :— 

(а) That the Secretary be instructed to circulate 
copies of the Instructions to Examiners to the Members 
of the Examining Board, to the Local Secretaries, to 
the Delegates attending the examinations and the 
members of the Examination Committee before the 
July examinations. 

(б) That in the case of students reported to have been 
dismissed from the written examination, these can¬ 
didates be required to pay the full fee of £5 on re¬ 
examination. 

(c) That the Secretary be instructed to send letters 
of thanks to those persons and institutions which had 
assisted in the conduct of the examinations. 

III. Fellowship Examination. —The Secretary reported 
that an examination for the Fellowship Diploma had been 
held on 2nd December, 1921, when two candidates entered. 
The following candidate was successful :—Mr. L. C. 
Maguire. 

IV. Instrnctions to Classification Committee. —A letter 
was roceived from Sir Stewmrt Stockman witli regard to 
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classification of tliesoa, and the Secretory was instructed 
to reply Unit the Classification Committee had power to 
rofer a thesis back to a candidate in cases where it was 
decided that the thesis could not be properly classified. 

V. Educational Certificates. —Educational Certificates 
Xus. -,540 to 2,573 wore submitted and approved. 

VI. Applications fur Exemption. —(a) Applications for 
exemption from tbe Preliminary Examination were 
received from two applicants resident- in the Colonies. 

It. was resolved:— 

That as the time limit for the consideration of such 
applications had elapsed, the applications bo not enter¬ 
tained. 

(5) An application submitted in February, 1921, was 
again presented with further evidence as to preliminary 
oducation, but it was rosolved :— 

That the application bo not acceded to. 

VII. Examination Fees. —Applications for exumiua* 
(ion fees to bo held over were received in respect of Mr. J. 
Butcher, Mr. W. H. Dennett, and Mr. J. R. B. Kay. in 
each case accompanied by a medical certificate explaining 
absence from the examination. 

It was resolved:— 

That- tho applications ho granted. 

VIII. Applications for Concessions. —Applications were 
received from military service candidates who failed in 
one subject at the December examinations, to be allowed 
to pass to tho noxt year's course of study and to take tbe 
required subjoct at the July examination. The applica¬ 
tions were granted in thirteen cases. 

IX. Foreign and Colonial Graduates.—- Applications 
«ero rocoivod from two graduates of foreign veterinary 
schools for permission to sit at the Final Examination 
after attendance of one session at a British veterinary 
college. The applications were deferred for receipt of 
ovidonce in respect of military servieo. 

Porter, C. H., Cupt., C.A.V.O. Three years' service. 
Graduate, 1907, Ontario Veterinary College. 

It was resolved :— 

That, provided proper evidence is submitted as to 
military service, this candidate he exempted from tho 
first two years of the professional course. 

Muldoou, W. E., D.V.M. (Cornell). X’o foreign military 
service. 

] t was resolved :— 

That tho application 1st not acceded to. 

Byelaw 02. Further applications were received from 
two Indian students holding tho B.Se. Degree of the 
University of Bombay, and for exemption under Byelaw 
02. 

It was resolved :— 

That as the conditions of tho byelaw bad not been 
complied with, the application be refused. 

Singh, H., B.Se., Punjab. 

It was rosolved :— 

That, provided the conditions of the byelaw have 
been complied with, exemption be granted to H. Singh 
from attendance at the first year’s course, under Bye- 
law 02. 

X. Felloioship Diploma, Panel of Examiners .— 

It was resolvod to recommend:— 

That Mr. F. T. Harvoy, F.R.C.V.S., be appointed to 
tho Panel of Examiners in Medicine, vice Mr. J. Dunstan, 
resigned. 

XI. D. V.F.M. Examination .— 

It was resolvod to recommend :—■ 

That Mr. W. Jowott, D.V.H., F.R.C.V.S., be appointed 
Examiner in Epizootiologv, Pathology and Bacterio¬ 
logy, vice Mr. J. T. Edwards, resigned. 

Mr. Baniiam : 1 move tin: adoption of the report. 
Mr. Simpson : I second that. 

Col. Brittlebank : With regard to Paragraph (b) 
of Section II. of the report: “ That in the case of 
students reported to have been dismissed front tbe 
written examination, these candidates be required 
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to pay tlie full fee of £3 on re-examination,” the 
byelaw very precisely lays it down that the fee for 
re-examination is three guineas. 

The President : I think the wording of that 
paragraph might be altered in this way: “These 
candidates be required to pay the full fee of £3 on 
re -preset; tat ion for examination.” 

Col. Brittlebank : I agree. 

The President: With that alteration, is it your 
wish that tho minutes be received and adopted ? 

Agreed to. 

Rkcistkaiton Committee. 

The Secretary read the report of a meeting of the 
Registration Committee held on Thursday, 5th 
January, 1922, from which it appeared that I t eases 
were considered by the Committee. 

In the ease of Mr. H. Potts, non-member, a satisfac¬ 
tory report was received from the solicitor and the 
case was struck out. 

The consideration of a ease of conduct on the part 
of a member was resumed from the July, 1920, 
meeting. The Solicitor reported the receipt of satis¬ 
factory testimonials of good conduct, and the ease 
was therefore ordered to be struck out. 

In tbe ease of a member charged with advertising, 
the Secretary reported that tiie undertaking asked 
for had not been supplied, and it was therefore 
resolved that the member be called upon to appear 
before the next meeting of the committee. 

In the ease of a member called upon to appear to 
show cause why his name should not be removed 
for conduct disgraceful in a professional respect, 
the Solicitor submitted a written statement in mitiga¬ 
tion of tlte offence and testimonials in support, and 
it was resolved that no action be taken. 

A case, of conduct relating to another member was 
ordered to stand over : and in the ease of two members 
charged with touting satisfactory undertakings were 
received. In the case of another member charged 
with touting it was resolved that the member be 
called upon to appear before the Committee at its 
next meeting to show cause why his name should not 
be removed for conduct disgraceful in a professional 
respect. The Secretary was instructed to send a 
cautionary notice in the ease of another member 
in relation to his conduct. 

The Solicitor reported that a prosecution had been 
undertaken in the case of Mr. H. Rix, a non-member, 
for an offence under Section 17 of the Act, and that 
a conviction had been obtained, with a fine of 51s., 
including costs. 

Four cases relating to non-members were dealt with, 
in one of which the Solicitor reported that the offence 
had been discontinued, in another that satisfactory 
undertakings had been received, and that in a further 
case there was no case for action. 

Correspondence .— Correspondence was received and 
the Secretary was instructed as to the replies to be 
sent. 

Articles in Lay Press .—The question of the pub¬ 
lication of signed articles on veterinary matters in 
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tbo lay Prt‘68 was considered, but the previous 
question was moved and earned. 

Restoration .—An application was received from 
Mr. J. Blakeway for the restoration of his name to 
the Register, it having been removed at his own 
request. 

It was resolved : *' That the application be not 
acceded to.” 

On the motion of Mr. Trigg Kit, seconded by Col. 
Brittle rank, the report was received and adopted. 

Parliamentary and General Purposes Committee. 

Mr. Garnett re,ad the following report of a meeting 
of the Parliamentary and General Purposes Committee 
held on Thursday, 5th January, 1922 : 

I Minute #.—The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been printed and circulated were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

II Correspondence .—(«) A letter was received from 
the .Shire Horse Society requesting the co-operation of 
ihe R.C.V.S. in connection with the formation of a Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to consider Bills before Parlia¬ 
ment affecting use of ponies. The matter was deferred 
t*> the next meeting pending further information. 

{h) A letter was received from the K.S I’.C.A. with 
regard to the question of inoculation against rabies. The 
Secretary was instructed to reply that this Council is not 
in a position to express the opinion of the veterinary 
profession on such questions. 

III. Dangerous Drugs. —The Secretary submitted a 
report of a delegation to the Home Office with regard to 
the question of Dangerous Drugs, and 

11 was resolved :— 

That a letter be sent to the Homo Office in support 
of the points raised by the deputation, the draft to be 
approved by the Solicitor. 

IV. “ Grade A ” Milk. —A letter was received from 
the Ministry of Health together with a copy of regulations 
with regard to Grado A (Certified) Milk and Grade A 
Milk, and the Secretary was instructed to circulate copies 
of these regulations to the Committee before the next 
meeting. He was also instructed to communicate with 
the Ministry with respect to these regulations. 

V. Meat Inspection Committee. —The Report of the 
Committee of the Ministry of Health on Moat Inspection 
was received. 

VI. R.A.V.C. Conditions of Service. —The Secretary 
reported that as instructed at the previous meeting the 
following letter had been drawn up and addressed to the 
War Office :— 

Sir,—I am directed by my Council to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter No. lOO/Vety./l37 (M.S.4.E.) 
of the 12th September replying to iny letter of 14th 
December, in which attention was drawn to the unsatis¬ 
factory conditions of service of officers, R.A.V.C. I am 
to thank you for granting facilities for specialists, and 
to say that my Council feel certain that the compara¬ 
tively small cost this will involve will be amply repaid 
by the increased efficiency which will result from selected 
officers being allowed to concentrate on particular 
subjects. 

I am to thank you also for the action which is being 
taken regarding service in India and the readjustment 
of pensions, and to express the hope that early decisions 
will be arrived at on these matters. 

With reference to the other points brought to your 
notice, I am to make the following observations on the 
subject of your reply : — 

1. It is not clear to my Council how the acceptance 
of the principle of antedating first commissions, on the 
lines of university candidates in other branches of the 
service, would benefit the R.A.V.C., as they under¬ 
stand that this antedating applies only to candidates 


who have been granted honours on obtaining com¬ 
missions direct from universities. Honours of this 
kind are not awarded iir examinations for university 
degrees in veterinary subjects. 

2. If the principle of placing Lt. Cols. and Colonels 
on the half-pay list after four years in the rank would 
have the effect described in the letter under reply, my 
Council fail to understand why this rule should still 
apply in other branches of the Service. My Council 
are unable to agree that a satisfactory flow of promotion 
would be best maintained in the 1(..\,V,C. by retiring 
the less efficient officers under Art. 527 of the Royal 
Warrant for Bay, while it is understood that this article 
is a (.lead let ter so far as regards other Army .Services und 
Departments. Indeed if it is to bo understood that an 
officer R.A.V.C.. will be liable at any period of his service 
to he called upon to retire or resign his commission for no 
fault on his part, it cannot be expected that professional 
men, who have spent several years in obtaining a 
veterinary qualification, will be willing to accept a 
commission which may at any time lx* terminated in 
this arbitrary fashion. 

In this connection my Council observe that selection 
for rapid promotion is mentioned, and they hope that 
this means of encouraging efficiency will be made use 
of in future. They consider that the acceleration of 
promotion of efficient officers in this way will he much 
more desirable and effective than the retirement of 
officers under Art. a27 of the Royal Warrant. 

J. My Council observe that no reference is made in 
your reply to the suggestion that eligibility for promo¬ 
tion to higher rank than Lt.-Colonel should no longer be 
restricted to Lt.-Colonels who have served five years 
in the rank, but it is hoped that this omission was due 
to an oversight. At present the R.A.V.C. is the only 
service in which such a condition operates, and no 
explanation has been offered as to why it. should b«* 
considered necessary in the case of Lt.-Colonels R.A.V.C. 

4. In view of the following statement of actual 
increases which have been grunted to senior officers 
of the R.A.V.C. and similar non-combatant, services, 
m 3 ’ Council are at a loss to understand why the in¬ 
creases granted to officers R.A.V.C. can be considered 
to “compare very favourably with those given to 
other Arms.” 

The actual position under the old and new rates of 
Administrative Officers of corresponding ranks in these 
services is as follows:— 



R.A.V.C. 





Now Rato. 

Old 

Rato. 


£ s. d. 

£ 

R. 

d 

Lt.-Colonels 

- !) 0 

1 

10 

0 

Colonel ... 

2 Hi 0 

1 

15 

0 

Maj.-Gen. (D.C ) 

:t 14 o 

3 

5 

9 (£ 1 , 200 ) 


R.A.M.C. 




Lt.-Cols. (with 





less than 20 




(a rate newly 

yearsservice ... 

2 10 0 

— 


established) 

After 20 years ... 

2 12 e 

1 

10 

0 

After 25 years ... 

2 16 0 

1 

15 

0 (after J years 

Colonel ... 

a 5 o 

2 

5 

0 ns such) 

Major-General ... 

4 15 0 

3 

0 

0 

D. G. 

2,500 0 0 

2,000 

0 

0 


R.A.O.C. 




Lt.-Colonels 

2 12 0 

l 

10 

U 

Colonel ... 

3 0 0 

1 

16 

0 

Major-General ... 

4 10 0 

3 

5 

9 (£1,200) 


A.P.C. 




Lt.-Colonels 

1 14 0 

1 

o 

t> 

After 5 years ... 

2 10 0 

1 

5 

0 

Colonel ... 

2 17 0 

1 

15 

0 
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5. Moreover, in making comparisons with the 
R.A.M.C., which is the only service in which the condi¬ 
tions are strictly comparable, the fact must not be 
overlooked that in consequence of their comparatively 
advanced age on joining, and their peculiar terms of 
service, the average age of officers R.A.V.C. on promo¬ 
tion to the various ranks throughout their service is 
considerably higher than in other branches. 

This age factor lias a very material effect on the 
emoluments drawn, and is in fact the main reason why 
the average of the emoluments and pensions of officers 
R.A.V.C. now serving compare so badly with those of 
officers of corresponding ages in other branches, as was 
shown in my original letter. 

The following table, giving the ages at which the 
various increases in pay become due in the R.A.M.C., 
the Dental Corps, and the R.A.V.C., up to the rate of 
Lt.-Colonel, serves further to illustrate this point and 
shows, as regards pay, how the disadvantageous position 
of officers R.A.V.C. is accentuated by this age factor. 

Daily Rate of Pay in Shillings. 



R.A. 

M.C. 

Dental 

Corps. 

HA. 

V.C. 

Rank. 

Age. 

l>«y. 

Ago. 

ray- 

Age. 

Pay. 

Lieutenant ... 

24 

22/- 

24 

20/- 

24 

20/- 

Captain 

Capt. 0 years... 

274 

27/- 

2-4 

25/- 

29 

25/- 

30 

28/- 

30 

20/0 

31 

27/0 

Capt. 10 years 

34 

31/- 

34 

28/6 

— 

— 

Major 

30 

35/- 

30 

33/- 

— 

—• 

Maj. 15 years 

39 

40/- 

39 

38/- 

39 

33/6 

Maj. 20 years 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

39/- 


My Council desire me to express their great disappoint¬ 
ment that, in spite of the valuable work accomplished 
by the R.A.V.C. during the war, which has been so 
generally recognised, and after such prolonged con¬ 
sideration, so little has been done to place officers of 
the R.A.V.C. in Royal Warrant, No. 3211, of 1919, on 
an equitable basis in comparison with officers of other 
branches of the Service, especially as the emoluments 
granted to the newly-formed Dental Service are far 
more liberally drawn than those which have been 
granted to officers R.A.V.C. 

In conclusion I am to say that it has always been the 
sincere desire of my Council to lay before its most 
promising graduates the advantages to be obtained 
from accepting service in the R.A.V.C., and it is to their 
groat regret that, under the conditions now offered, 
they no longer feel they are justified in recommending 
young graduates of the requisite standard of education 
and intelligence to apply for commissions in this Corps. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

VII. Election of Standing Committees .—The Secretary 
submitted draft suggestions to facilitate the election of 
standing committees, and he was instructed to circulate 
the suggestions to the Committee prior to the next meeting. 

VIII. Acoustics of Council Hoorn .—The Treasurer 
submitted a report by W. Gil bee Scott, F.R.I.B.A., 
stating that the acoustic properties of the room were 
satisfactory, but suggesting the rearrangement of the 
council table, and also with regard to the ventilation of 
the room. 

It was resolved :— 

That the Secretary be instructed to obtain an esti¬ 
mate, as suggested, for reducing the noise of the electric 
exhaust fan. 

Mr. Garnett : I pi o pose that the report be received 
and adopted. With regard to the letter from the 
R.S.P.C.A. dealing with the question of inoculation 
against rabies, some lady correspondent in France 
raised that matter, which was of no interest to us 
at all. With regard to the Dangerous Drugs Act, 


this matter is still in dispute between the Council and 
the Home Office. We are in correspondence with 
them at the present time and the matter will be 
reported on later. The same remark applies also 
to Grade “A” milk. With regard to the acoustics 
of the Council Room, Mr. Scott reported that they 
were as good as good could be, provided the members 
would speak a little louder, but 1 find that the louder 
a member speaks the worse lie is to hear very often. 
I, for one, do not agree at all with this eminent 
gentleman’s report. 1 propose the reception and 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. Carter : l second that. 

Col. Brittlebank : I think the Chairman of the 
Committee said a letter had been received from the 
Ministry of Health, together with a copy of the 
regulations dealing with Grade ‘ A’’ milk ? 

Mr. Garnett : Yes, a letter was received, but it 
was only one enclosing a copy of the new regulations. 

Col. Brittlebank: In reply to our application 
for them ? 

Mr. Garnett : Yes. 

The President: It was merely a covering lettei. 
Col. Brittlebank : It was really our point that 
we had not received the letter we expected from them 
carrying out their agreement. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report was 
then put and carried unanimously. 

Honours and Prizes Committee. 

The Secretary read the following report of a 
meeting of the Honours and Prizes Committee held 
on Thursday, January 5th, 1922 :— 

I. Chairman .—In the absence of the Chairman, the 
President was elected to the Chair. 

Jl. Minutes. —The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been printed and circulated were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

III. (Jorrespotidence. —A letter was received from 
Mr. R. E. Glover with reference to the tenure of the 
Jubilee Memorial and Bursary Prize which was approved. 

IV. W alley Memorial Prize. —The report of the 
auditors on the marks gained by the students at the 
written examination in Pathology, Materia Medica and 
Hygiene during the Session 1921, was roccived showing 
that the highest number of marks, 1 14, had been gained 
by Mr. R. Gregg. 

It was resolved :— 

That the Walley Memorial Prize for 1921 be awarded 
to Mr. R. Gregg, student of the Royal College of Ireland, 
Dublin. 

V. Williams Memorial Prize. —The report of the 
auditors on the number of marks gained by the students 
in the final examinations held during 1921 was received 
showing that the highest number of marks, 131, had been 
gained by Mr. G. Eaton. 

It was resolved :— 

That the Williams Memorial Prize for 1921 be aw arded 
to Mr. G. Eaton, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town. 

VI. Steel Memorial Medal .— 

It was resolved :— 

That the Steel Memorial Medal. 1921. be awarded to 
Mr. A. Hussall, M R.C.V.S . Acting Chief of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Division, Bureau of Animals Industry, Washington, 
in consideration of his work in connection with the pub¬ 
lication of the Index Catalogue of Medical and Veterinary 
Zoology. 
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VII. Jubilee Memorial and Bursary Prize. —The 
regulations for the award of this prize were considered, 
and 

It was resolved to recommend :— 

That the regulations be altered as follows :— 

(1) All members of the R.C.V.S. who have qualified 
since the date of the previous examination for the 
bursary, or since the date at which it was advertised 
to take place, in the event of no candidate having 
presented himself, are eligible as candidates. 

No holder of the bursary shall at the same time hold 
any other scholarship without receiving the consent of 
the Council R.C.V.S. 

(2) No change. 

(.‘1) The subjects shall be French and German, and, 
at the choice of the candidate, any one of the following : 

1. Anatomy, including Surgical Anatomy. 

2. Physiology. 

3. Pathology, including Bacteriology and Proto¬ 
zoology. 

4 Helminthology" and Entomology. 

5. Pharmacology and Toxicology. 

6. Medicine. 

7 Tropical Medicine. 

8. Surgery. 

(4) No change. 

(5) Delete. 

(6) The examination will be held in London, or at 
any other place decided upon by the Council, on a day, 
and at a time appointed by the Council of the R.C.V.S. 

(7) At least one member of the Council shall bo 
deputed to attend at the examination. 

(8) The marks shall be a maximum of 100 in the 
professional subjects selected by candidate, and failure 
to obtain 70 per cent, shall disqualify. 

(9) No change. 

(10) Add:—In the event of two candidates tying 
for the first place in the same or different subjects, a 
committee nominated by the Council R.C.V.S. shall 
decide finally upon their merits. 

(11) At the next Council meeting after these regula¬ 
tions are adopted, and subsequently at the same time 
as the examiners for the College examination are elected, 
and subject to the same conditions, the Council shall 
appoint a Special Court of Examinations for the purpose 
of examining candidates for this prize. 

(12) No change. 

(13) No change. 

(14) No change. 

(15) The successful candidate shall spend a complete 
sessional year or other approved period at practical 
work under an approved teacher either in this country 
or abroad. 

On the motion of Mr. Trigger, seconded bv Sir 
Stewart Stockman, the. report was received and 
adopted. 

Publication Committee. 

The Secretary read the following report of a 
meeting of the Publication, Library and Museum 
Committee, held on Friday, 6th January, 1922 : 

I. Chairman. —In the absence of the Chairman, the 
President was voted to the Chair. 

II. Minutes. —The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been printed and circulated were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

III. Presentations to Library. —The Librarian reported 
that since the previous quarterly meeting the following 
presentations had been made to the library :— 

By Mr. F. W. Garnett. 

Volumes 21 to 33 of the Transactions of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society (1909-1921 inclusive). 
The Report of the International Congress of 1878. 


By Capt. Kdwakds. 

Tropical Veterinary Bulletin, Vols. 1 and 3, and 
odd Nos. 

Tropical Diseases Bulletin, vol. 5, part fi, 7, 10, 12 
13, 14, l(i, 17. 18. 

Journal of Tropical Veterinary Science, vols. 1 and 4 
bound, vol. 7 unbound. 

Journal of Comparative Pathology, vols. 1907, 1908. 

1909 bound, and odd Nos. 

1 Proceedings, Royal Society of Medicine, vols. 10 and 

11 . 

Transactions of Royal Society of Tropical Medicine, 
parts of vols. 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

Revue Gfbidrale tie Med. Vcltdrinaire, vols. 9 and 10. 
Various Pamphlets and Reprints 
Mededeelingen uit het Geneeskundig Laborntorium 
te VValtevreden, 1920. 

1 retoria. Report on Tsetse Fly Disease or Nagnna 
in Zululand, D. Bruce, 1875. 

Further Report on ditto, 1870. 

By H. C. Wilkie. 

Coloured Drawing of Guinea Pig with Bubonic 
Plague, framed. 

Proceedings of Zoological Society, Port III., 1921. 
Anatomical Diagrams of the Eve. 

By' A. W. Noel Pillars. 

Notes on Mange and Allied Mites. 

By G. Mayall. 

Pigs, Pigsties, and Pork, 2nd edition. 

By the Secretary. 

Annual Reports, R.C.V.S., 1845-1894, bound volume. 
By Mr. W. Grey. 

MS. Notes of Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology and 
Pathology of the Horse, by Prof. Coleman,' com¬ 
pleted by Alexander Grey, M R.C.V.S. (1832). 

By 1‘ T. G. Hobday and F. H. Stainton. 

Atlas of the Dog. 

Treatment of Surra in Camels by Intravenous Injec¬ 
tions of Tartar Emetic. H E. Cross. 

Veterinary Bulletins, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 6, of 1921. 

Department of Agriculture, Punjab. 

Union of South Africa, Department of Agriculture. 

J. Chalmers, Report on Export of Meat. 

W. F. Sehlupp, Destruction of Rodents. 

Reports. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Diseases of Animals Act, 1919. 
Medical Officer of Health, City of London, 1920. 
Medical Officer of Health, Manchester, 1920. 
Veterinary Inspectors, City of London, 1920 
C.V.D. Bihar and Orissa, 1920-1921. 

C.V.D. United Provinces, 1910, 1917, 1918 1919 

1920, and 1921. 

Bombay Veterinary College and C.V.D., 1920-1921. 
Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, 1921. 
N. Nigeria, Agricultural Department, 1920. 
Johannesburg. Director of Abattoir and Live Stock 
Market Department, 1920-1921. 

Cyprus. Director of Agriculture, 1920-1921. 

Sweden. State Veterinary Bacteriological Institute, 

1921. 

The usual list of Periodicals, and in addition 
The Agricultural Gazette of Canada. 

Revista Zootechriea. 

Cyprus Agricultural Journal. 

It was resolved :■— 

That a hearty vote of thanks he convoyed to the 
respective donors. 

IV. Scientific Publications .—It was resolved to recom¬ 
mend :— 

That the Council subscribe to the World List of 
Scientific Periodicals proposed to be issued by the 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies at a cost of £2 2s. 

V. Purchase of Periodicals .—The Librarian reported 

that with the assistance of Major-General Sir Layton 
Blenkinsop, he had been able to purchase a number of 
volumes of German veterinary' periodicals to comple, 
the library sets at a cost of £3 10s. te 
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It was resolved :— 

That the notion of the Librarian be approved. 

VI. Binding. —The Librarian was authorised to have 
the moro important periodicals bound. 

VII. Halting. —The question of the heating of the 
Library was considered, and the Secretary was instructed 
to obtain an oxport’s opinion ns to the best method to be 
adopted. 

VIII. War Memorial Library Fund. —The Solicitor 
reported negotiations ho had had with the Charity Com¬ 
mission with regard to the proposed Trust, the Charity 
Commission declining to accopt the Trust as a Charity. 

II . was resolved :— 

That the matter lie deferred to the next meeting. 

Col. Biutti.kisank : I move the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. Price : 1 do not think we agreed to have an 
expert’s opinion about the heating apparatus, did 
we ? 

The President : It says so in the report, and that 
is as far as I know as Chairman. 

Mr. Price : I do not think it was agreed to. 

Mr. Cl ark son : It was certainly carried. 

Mr. Trickier : If it was, it. was overridden this 
morning bv the action of the Finance Committee, 
when it was decided to get estimates for doing the 
work and then get an expert's opinion when we had 
got. the estimates we required. 

Mr. Price : That is the practical way of doing it. 

Col. Brittlkbaxk : I can confirm what Mr. 
Trigger says, because the Library Committee confined 
themselves only to the heating of the library. The 
Finance. Committee decided to recommend that 
estimates be obtained for the heating and ventilation 
of the whole building for our consideration at a later 
date. 

The President : This is actually a correct record 
of the business of the Committee. You can approve 
it with the exception of Section VII., if you desire. 

Mr. Price : I move the rejection of Section VII. 

Col. Brittlebank : Very well; I include that 
in my proposition. 

The report, with the. exception of Section VII., 
was then received and adopted. 

Minutes of Two Sfecial Meetings of Council 
in Committee. 

The following minutes of a special meeting of 
Council in Committee, held at the College on Thurs¬ 
day, 1st December, 1921, which had been printed 
and circulated, were taken as read — 

I. Minutes. —The minutes of the previous Special 
Meeting wore read and confirmed. 

TT Absentees .—-Tho Secretary announced that letters 
of apology for absence had been received from Messrs 
Abson, Clarkson, Prof. ,T. F. Craig, Oofton, Howard. 
McKinna, and Wharam. 

III. Supplemental Charter. —The following letter was 
received from the Privy Council together with copies of 
petitions against the granting of the Supplemental Charter 
from the University of Liverpool, the University of London 
and the Association of Unregistered Practitioners:— 

Copy of Letter from the Privy Council. 

23rd November, 1921. 

Gentlemen, 

With reference to the Petition of tho Royal College of 

Veterinary Surgeons praying for the grant of a Supple¬ 
mental Charter. I am directed by the Committee of 


Council to transmit to you. to be laid before the Promo¬ 
ters lor any observations they may have to offer 1 hereon, 
tho accompanying copies of Petitions wlii'-h have been 
lodged in opposition to the said grant by the Univer¬ 
sities of London and Liverpool and the Assoeiation of 
Unregistered Practitioners. 

As regards the Petitions from the Universities, 1 am 
to emphasise the importance of the Promoters bestowing 
their closest attention to that part of each Petition 
which agrees in tho recommendation of an identic 
amendment as a condition of their acquiescence. 

In regard to the Petition of the Association of Un¬ 
registered Practitioners, I am to suggest, for the urgent 
consideration of all concerned, that, in Their Lordships' 
view, the Promoters would he well advised if they came 
into line with the policy advocated by the Universities, 
which, while widening tho avenues of approach to the 
profession in accordance with the trend of modern 
requirements, appears to afford full recognition of the 
status of the Royal College in connection with veterinary 
education, ns otherwise the only alternative may prove 
to be the institution of a searching enquiry into the 
whole question, which might easily lead to great changes 
in the powers and privileges of the College. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Ai.meric FrrznoY. 

Messrs. Geo. Thatcher and Son, 

32 Essex Street. Strand, W.C.2. 

On the motion of Mr. Triooer, seconded by Mr. Carter, 
It was resolved :— 

That the Council do resolve itself into Committee 
for the discussion of this question. 

In Committee. 

(1) The Solicitor reported that he had conferred with 
Mr. R. Fortune, Standing Counsel, with regard to the 
interpretation of Section 4 of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1881. Mr. Fort une agreed withhimthat the examina¬ 
tion of students and the subsequent admission of Members 
to the Register provided for in this Section, are confined 
exclusively to the students attending the schools men¬ 
tioned, and that consequently the amendment proposed 
by the two Universities would be ultra v-ires, and of no 
effect, without an amendment of the Act. 

(2) Sir John McFadvean raised the question whether 
the Privy Council could insert in the Supplemental Charter 
a new provision of a compulsory character against the 
w ishes of 1 1 io corporate body. 

(3) Mr. Garnett asked whether since Section 14 of the 
Act of 1881 confirms all previous Charters, these Charters 
had not the validity of an Act of Parliament, and whether 
alterations which arc inconsistent with such Charters 
could be inserted in a Supplemental Charter without 
requiring an amendment, of the Act 

It was resolved:— 

(a) That the Solicitor lx- authorised to take the 
Opinion of Counsel on the three points raised, and on 
any other similar point which may arise, with power 
In obtain the best Opinion procurable. 

(b) That there lie no general discussion until the 
legal Opinion is received. 

(c) Thai the meeting do adjourn until Wednesday. 
January 4th, at 2 p m. 

The following minutes of a Special Meeting of 
Council in Committee, held on Wednesdav, hit 
January, 1922, were read : 

I. Urinate *.—The minutes of the previous Special 
Meeting of December 1st having been prinled and circu¬ 
lated, were taken as read and confirmed. 

II. Apologies for Absence. —Apologies for absence 
were received from Major Abson. Messrs. J. C. Coleman, 
and G. P. Male. 

III. Supplemented Charter. —The Solicitor read the 
opinion of Counsel on the points raised at the previous 
meeting, which was to the effect that the amendments 
in the Supplemental Charter proposed to he inserted by 
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the Universities of Liverpool anti London wore ultra circa 
of t.ho Veterinary- Surgeons Act of 1881. 

It was thereupon resolved :— 

{«) That- a Committee bo appointed to draw up and 
send to tho Privy Council on adequate reply to the 
counter petitions submitted. 

(6) That the Committee consist of the President, 
Sir John McFadyean, Sir Stewart Stockman, Messrs. 
F. W. Garnett and J. H. McIntosh. 

IV. Examination Byelatca .—The Byelaws governing 
tho educational curriculum were discussed, and it was 
resolved :— 

(a) That a Sub-Committee be appointed to consider 
the educational curriculum and if necessary to suggest 
revision of the Byelaws dealing therewith, the report to 
be submitted to this Committee. 

(ti) That the Sub-Committee bo constituted us 
follows:—Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Colonel 
J. W. Brittlebank, Mr. J. B. Buxton, Professor J. 
F Craig, Mr. A. Gofton, Mr. V. J. Howard, Sir John 
McFadyean, I>r. Share-Jones. and Mr. T. F. Spencer. 

The President: I move from the Chair that the 
minutes of the Special Meetings of Council in Com¬ 
mittee of the 1st December, 1921 and the 4th January, 
1922, he received and adopted. 

Col. Brittlebank seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Notices of Motion. 

The President: Consequent upon the reception and 
adoption of the minutes of the Honours and Prizes 
Committee, notice will have to be given of the altera¬ 
tion of the conditions of the award of the Jubilee 
Memorial and Bursary prize. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I beg to give notice that 
1 will move that at the next meeting. In the mean¬ 
time, the alterations will be suspended on the board. 

This concluded the business of the quarterly meeting 
of Council. 


^Association Reports. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Discussion on Royal Counties Resolution. 
(continued). 

Sir Stewart Stockman : There is another point: 
1, for example, may ask veterinary surgeons if they 
will do this or that and make observations, and some- 
limes they say they do not mind doing it, hut thev 
will not make the observations. That is of no use 
to me as a research man, especially when I ran in other 
ways get the work done and records kept w ithout anv 
expense to the Department. Vcrv often, however, 
they themselves ask for material which they know I 
|K>ssess, and promise to make careful observations and 
keep records ; but in the last few years I have, on 
these undertakings, issued some hundred thousand 
doses of abortion vaccine through veterinary surgeons 
who were paid bv owners to use them, and I have only 
received about returns’of results which are of 

any use. Under circumstances of this kind it would 
l>e quite impossible to justify the issue of material 
exclusively to veterinary surgeons by a Public 
Department, even if the Department was in svmpathv 


with tho view. I do not say this necessarily as a 
reproach. It has always been—perhaps wrongly—that 
the investigator has worked without fee in the ordinary 
sense; the practitioner cannot work in this way 
without giving up time and fees, and everyone under¬ 
stands, of course, that he is not in practice to work 
without fees. On the other hand, no farmer can be 
expected to pay fees when he is lieing experimented 
upon, and no Research Institute can he expected to 
pay unnecessary fees, even if it were allowable, out 
of votes, which it is not. The point is that the 
profession, as represented by this resolution, at least, 
is not justified in acting “ dog in the manger,” as it 
were, if it is not prepared to make the sacrifices. 1 
do not claim to see any reason why it should make such 
sacrifices, but I do say that it is ill-advised to introduce 
this intense trade unionism into a question of public 
interest, unless it is prepared to justify its attitude 
by making the sacrifices which I have outlined. 

The President : I am as anxious as anybody to 
know the various sides of these circumstances which 
led to this resolution. I read the journal which 
General Blenkinsop has referred to, and I found 
nothing that w as very definite or satisfactory—nothing 
that one could base a resolution of this kind on. I 
should myself welcome a small Committee of Enquiry 
to let us know exactly whatever charges there may 
be and the whole circumstances. I am going to 
put the motion moved by Col. Brittlebank to the effect 
that a small committee he appointed, with wide terms 
of reference, to investigate and report to this Council 
on the charges arising out of the resolution of the 
Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association 
Division, and one or two others— for instance, the 
Derbyshire Division. 

Sir Stewart Stockman: I am in sympathy with 
the intention of the motion. 

The President : 1 would point out that the resolu¬ 
tion sent to us mentions a name. 

Col. Brittlebank : I will leave out any reference 
to any particular individual and make it, “ to enquire 
into and report upon the methods of distribution of 
biological products, either for investigation or for any 
other purpose.” 

The President : That is sufficiently wide and will 
probably cover everything. 

Mr. McIntosh: I think that is all right. I feel, 
like Col. Brittlebank, that this is a matter which we 
ought to get to the bottom of. I am a member of 
three societies, and it is constantly cropping up, and we 
must do something to try and clear up the matter. 
I rather take exception to Mr. Garnett’s remarks with 
regard to the Royal Counties. We had evidence 
before us. We were a body of men who arrived at a 
unanimous opinion, and in that body there were six 
members of Council. Whether it is right or wrong. 
I think we were quite reasonable, and it is not un¬ 
reasonable to ask that the matter be brought to a 
head. £ 

Mr. Garnett : They have had the’evidence before 
them and we have not. They want us to accept the 
resolution just as it stands, without any evidence. 
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Prof. Wooldridge : I made a suggestion that this 
letter should lie on the table, but there is evidently a 
possibility of misconstruing my attitude in that 
respect. It was not at. all out of discourtesy to the 
Royal Counties Division, of which I am a member. 
It appeared to me that it was simply a repetition of a 
matter which had been previously discussed, and I 
thought there was no advantage in discussing it 
further. In view of what has been said, 1 see that 
it opens a wide field, and I withdraw my suggestion. 

The President: The resolution is to the effect 
that a small committee be appointed to investigate 
and report respecting the distribution of biological 
products. 

Mr. McIntosh : I will second that motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The following were appointed as a committee of 
enquiry : —Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Mr. E. D. Johnson 
(Nottingham), Mr. E. Marrison (Bakewell), Mr. .1. W. 
McIntosh, Mr. Charles Roberts (Tunbridge Wells), 
Major P. J. Simpson, Mr. S. H. Slocock, Mr. E. Willett, 
Mr. George Thatcher (Solicitor), and the President 
(ex officio). 

It. was also agreed that a shorthand writer should he 
employed to report the evidence. 

General Meeting. 

The President : The next item arises partly out 
of a motion by Mr. Garnett to the effect that a Council 
should be elected by the whole of the members on a 
card vote, and that the Council should meet regularly 
and conduct the business at least four times a year. 
That is pretty well carried out except as regards the 
card vote. 

Mr. Garnett : There are two things : first a vote 
of all the members for members of Council in rotation, 
and the 75 would be divided up into so many retiring 
every year for four years. 

The President : Certain of them are ex officio 
members, and you cannot alter that. 

Col. Brittlebank : You would have to alter the 
constitution. 

The Secretary : It is going to be a very big and 
expensive business at present. 

Mr. Garnett: l think we should have regular 
meetings, and have the committee meetings before the 
Council meetings, and have the reports of the com¬ 
mittees presented to the Council. When only meeting 
once a year, everybody has forgotten what has been 
done at the previous meeting. 

The President : Are you mixing up general 
meetings with Council meetings ? The Council has 
been meeting even oftener than once a quarter. 

Mr. Garnett : Only specially. I want them 
regularly. 

The President : You want to have constitutional 
Council meetings ? 

Mr. Garnett : Yes. I wish to have quarterly 
meetings of Council, with committee meetings pre¬ 
ceding them. We can have the Press present, and we 
can have as many special meetings as the officers 
think necessary. 


The. President: I agree with you, and l do not 
think it is in any way unconstitutional. 

Mr. Garnett : I move that there he at least four 
Council meetings per annum, held quarterly, and there 
niav be any number of special meetings. 

Col. Brittlebank: I second that there be four 
quarterly meetings of (he Council per annum. 

The motion was carried. 

Resolutions op Divisions. 

Col. Brittlebank : There is a habit of many 
Divisions to submit resolutions, accompanying those 
resolutions bv instructions to this body as to what 
they should do with them. I think it would be in the 
interests of the Divisions if their secretaries were 
notified that they should not instruct us, that the 
resolution should be submitted without further 
instructions as to what they propose we should do 
with it. 

Mr. Garnett : 1 will second that if you agree to 
put as an addendum to it that they accompany their 
resolutions by reasons in support of them. 

The President : There is no reason whatsoever 
why a Division should not suggest that such and 
such action be taken, or ask the Council to consider 
the advisability of taking such and such action. 

Col. Brittlebank : Every Division is represented, 
and if a Division feels keenly that a certain action 
should be taken, those representatives should be 
instructed to attend and propose or recommend it, 
but to put it on paper 1 think is most distinctly wrong. 
If the Divisions wish action to be taken, the individuals 
should attend before the Council and give their 
reasons. 

The President : We need not have that as a special 
motion. 

Col. Brittlebank : I think it will facilitate the 
government of this Association. 

The President : It will be probably sufficient if 
the Secretary were to communicate the feeling of the 
Council to the various Divisions. 

Col. Brittlebank : Quite so. 

The President : As a matter of sentiment pure and 
simple, I should like, instead of resolutions being sent 
up in these terms, “ That this Association,” they 
should say, “ That this Division,” because, so far as 
we are concerned, we are the Association and they 
are simply Divisions. I do not think the Divisions 
would mind adopting that phraseology. 

Mr. McIntosh : I agree with Col. Brittlebank to 
the extent that we send the resolutions without any 
instructions as to what should be done with them, 
leaving the Council to decide what action should be 
taken, but 1 do not think it is at all necessary that the 
Division should state any reasons. We are there as 
a collective body, and whatever qualities we may 
possess we are all sincere in our desire to pass 
resolutions in the interest of the profession. To ask 
us to send on reasons is asking far too much. 

The President : The reasons would presumably 
be brought by the representatives of the Division. 

Col. Brittlebank : If I withdraw and we accept 
the present suggestion that the Secretary may wrf'ie 
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in the terms suggested, it will meet the case. 

Mr. Garnett : I agree. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the President, 
and the meeting closed. 

Lincolnshire and District Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

The autumn meeting of the above association was 
held at the Albion Hotel, Lincoln, on October 13th 
last, the President, Mr. T. Hicks, occupying the 
chair. Other members present were Messrs. Keall, 
Hartley, Tavlor, Porter-Smith, Lockwood, Cooper, 
Lang, and Mr. H. Caulton-Reeks (visitor). 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Gooch, Knowles, Holmes, Bindloss, Townsend, Grasbv, 
and Hall. 

Referring to the loss to the profession generally, 
and to the association in particular, of one of the 
oldest members and a most regular attender, the 
late Mr. T. Rudkin, Grantham, and describing him as 
of a most lovable nature, the President proposed 
that a letter of condolence be sent to Mrs. Rudkin 
and family. This was seconded by Mr. Hartley, 
and carried, all the members standing. 

Mr. H. Caulton-Reeks was proposed for member¬ 
ship bv the President, who well expressed it as a 
great pleasure and honour to have him again. This was 
seconded by the Secretary. 


Mr. J. Conner also was proposed by Mr. Caulton- 
Reeks, and seconded by the President. 

There being no set paper or demonstration, the 
members had an afternoon of “ shop,” and it was 
unanimously agreed that the meeting was one of the 
most successful for a long time. A large number of 
subjects were discussed, viz., mammitis and the 
formalin treatment, cellulitis in the legs of cows, 
foreign bodies in the m-ophagus of the cow, fractured 
symphysis and wiring, the tuberculin test—sub¬ 
cutaneous alone and in conjunction with the ophthal¬ 
mic and intradermal, fees, etc. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the members 
sat down to tea. 

W. W. Land, Hoik Sec. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office—Regular Forces. 

January 18th—The following Lieuts. (on probation) to 
be Lieuts. (June 9th, 1921) :—H. Jerrom, E. O’Kelly, 
L. R. Swifte. 

The following temp. Quartermasters and Captains 
relinquish their commissions on completion of service, 
and retain their rank :—0. Collingwood (June 2nd, 1920) ; 
J. A. Weller (September 1st, 1921). 

Territorial Army. 

January 19th—Captain A. A. Comerford (late R.A.V.C.) 
to he Captain, with precedence as from April 10th, 1917 
(January 20th)._ 


Disease* of Animals Acts. 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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“SALOFORM” 

PESSARIES. 

Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin¬ 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 

These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send for 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 

Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 


HARKNESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 

Wholesale Chemists, 

JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
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Notes on the Shoeing of Horses, especially in connection 
with the present road surfaces of the country. 

Bv Major-General Sir Layton Blenkixsop, K.C.B., 
D.S.O. 

(Presented to the Central Veterinary Society.) 

Everyone who has practical experience of horses 
is fully aware of the unsuitability of the modern roads 
for horse traffic. These roads are the outcome of 
the introduction of motor traffic, and have undoubtedly 
hastened the diminution of horses as a means of 
locomotion throughout the country. I was going 
to say locomotion for either pleasure or business, 
but no one can claim any pleasure from riding or 
driving horses over these modern road surfaces—in 
fact, few owners of horses kept for pleasure nowadays 
make use of roads voluntarily, owing to the danger 
of their horses falling. 

You are all probably aware that for a considerable 
number of years search has been made to find a 
practical road surface, suitable for both horse and 
motor traffic, with very little success, and there 
does not seem to be any prospect of a suitable surface 
being discovered. The reason is that motor and 
animal traffic demand diametrically opposite road 
surfaces. The problem has been attacked by the 
County Surveyors’ Society, who, at the request of 
the Ministry of Transport, appointed in 1919 an 
expert Committee with the following terms of 
reference:—to consider the steps which “ it is 
advisable to take to make the impervious surface 
of the roads of the country less slippery for horses, 
and to carry out such experiments and investigations 
in connection therewith as may be necessary.” 

The Committee set up consisted of three County 
Surveyors, who apparently approached the question 
primarily from the Engineer’s point of view, and 
incidentally consulted the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers, the Farmers’ Union, and the Royal 
Agricultural Society. In the interim report of this 
Committee, published in April, 1920, it is indicated 
“ that it would appear that complaints were far more 
common in some counties than in others, and generally 
arose in the more rural areas; that they came mainly 
from farmers, to a lesser degree, from riders and drivers 
of light horses, but not from general hauliers ; further, 
that they were generally seasonal in their incidence, 
arising chiefly in frosty weather, but also on damp 
rather than wet days, and only occasionally in dry 
weather, except at the end of a long period of drought, 
when the road surface had become highly polished. 
The replies also tended to support the view that 
asphalt roads were less slippery than either tar 


macadam, pitch grouted or tarred water-bound roads. 
An analysis of the methods of surface treatment also 
suggested that a slag dust was the covering material 
which produced the most slippery surface, and that 
crushed shingle, fine gravel or coarse sand, or in 
some cases granite clippings, afforded a better grip 
for horse traffic.” 

The Committee made a further proposal, which 
would appear to be rather beyond their original terms 
of reference, to carry out experiments in the shoeing 
of horses. It is extraordinary that even when this 
aspect of the problem was to be considered the 
veterinary profession, who have always been the body 
to lay down the scientific principles of shoeing, was 
not approached, while representations from the 
following societies were added to the Committee as 
co-opted members :—- 

The National Farmers’ Union, The National Pony 
Society, The Worshipful Company of Farriers, The 
Royal Agricultural Society, The London Cartage 
and Haulage Contractors’ Association. The Equine 
Defence League, The Shire Horse Society, The 
R.S.P.C.A., The Royal Automobile Club, and The 
Automobile Association and Motor Union. 

This Committee submitted a further report, dated 
22nd September, 1921. The conclusions arrived at 
in this report are summarised in a report to the 
Minister of Transport by Sir Henry Maybury, Director- 
General of Roads, dated the 26th October, 1921. 
As this latter report is at present out of print, I venture 
to read you a full extract from it. 

(a) Methods op Road Construction. — After 
exhaustive enquiries and experiments, the committee 
have, unfortunately, failed to satisfy themselves that there 
is any accepted method of road construction, or of road 
surface treatment, which, while capable of withstanding 
the effects of modem traffic, does not, under certain 
climatic conditions, become slippery for horses. 

There is practical unanimity among Road Engineers 
that road surfaces which carry any considerable mechanic¬ 
ally propelled traffic must of necessity bo waterproof, if 
they are to endure, as the permeation of water leads to 
rapid deterioration. The close texture required for a 
waterproof surface cannot apparently be dissociated 
from an occasional liability to slipperiness. 

The experimental road sections put in hand during 
1920-21 were planned with a view to discovering whether 
these stretches of road, when provided with an asphaltic 
or bituminous surface, were in fact less slippery than when 
constructed of tar macadam ; and if so, whether the 
advantages gained were sufficient to justify the cost of 
the adoption of some such treatment. 

The results of the experiments were briefly as follows :— 

Two stretches of road, one in Worcestershire and the 
other in Yorkshire, were grouted with a proprietary 
material in which bitumen and tar are incorporated. 
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The surface was found to become polished under traffic 
and to show a tendency to slipperine&s, though on the 
Yorkshire section horses did not show the same liability 
to slip as on an adjacent tarred section of road. On the 
grounds of cost ami comparative slowness in laying, this 
process is not likely to he extensively adopted as a means 
of ameliorating slippery road conditions. 

Two sections of another road in Worcestershire were 
laid with specially prepared asphalte carpets. Here again 
complaints of slipperiness were received when the surface 
was damp, and owing to its cost, it is improbable that this 
material will he used on other than very heavily trafficked 
roads. 

A surface treatment with cement grout was tried on two 
other sections of roads. This appeared to bo fairly 
effective on the section with comparatively light traffic, 
especially when fine gravel was placed on the grouting ; 
hut in the case of the second road, over which there was 
heavy mechanical traffic, the greater portion of the 
material disappeared within 48 hours of the opening of 
the section. 

(/>) The committee have considered the practicability 
of leaving the sides of a road in waterhound macadam 
and confining the treatment with waterproofing material 
to the central portion of the road. They found a great 
preponderance of expert opinion to the effect that this 
course is only possible within very narrow limits ami whore 
motor traffic is comparatively light. In several cases 
where this procedure has been adopted it has been found 
impossible to maintain the sides of the road w ith any degree 
of satisfaction or economy. 

(c) Surface Dressings. —As an immediate means of 
alleviating slipperiness of existing surfaces, the committee 
advise the application of coarse sand, sharp grit, crushed 
gravel or shingle, or granite ehippings not exceeding Jin. 
gauge, to such sections of roads as may from time to time 
become unduly slippery. 

For this purpose highway authorities may find it 
necessary to provide themselves with mechanical grit 
spreaders, so that the material may be more oxjieditiously 
and economically applied. Arrangements should be made 
to have a sufficient supply of suitable material available 
on or near all sections of roads which are liable to become 
slippery. Sections which are particularly, troublesome 
during early morning frosts should be gritted over-night, 
if weather conditions indicate the probability of frost. 

The committee point out, however, that these surface 
dressings eventually form mud or dust. Their application 
should, therefore, be carried out with discretion and only 
to the extent necessary to make the roads reasonably 
safe for horses. 

Applications of tar to existing surfaces should he limited 
to those actually necessary for the purpose of water¬ 
proofing and binding, and should not he repeated unless 
and until conditions require it. An ample allowance of 
grit should he used after each application of tar, so as to 
incorporate as much grit as possible with the tar. 

( d ) Shoeing Experiments. —These experiments com¬ 
menced in October, 1920, and continued during the winter 
and spring. 

About thirty kinds of shoes and attachments were 
submitted for examination. A number of these devices 
were not regarded as practicable, but there were a few 
which, in the opinion of the committee, deserved closer 
investigation. In several cases the persons forwarding 
the proposals were not in a financial position to place them 
on the market. 

The attachment selected for experiment, as the most 
useful and the least costly, was an improvement on the 
Flexiblo Bridge Pad, which obtained a prize in the open 
competition initiated in 1914 by the Roads Improvement 
Association. 

326 sets of the pads were issued free of cost to farmers 
and other horse owners in twenty-two different counties. 
The trials were carried out with various classes of horses on 
all kinds of road surfaces, including asphalte, bitumen, 
tar macadam, tarred and ordinary macadam surfaces. 


Unfortunately t the majority of the horse owners to whom 
the pads were sent for experiment did not show as much 
interest as might reasonably have been expected if the 
evil of slipperiness were in fact severely felt, and only 
134 reports were received on their use. In 103 of these 
(77 per cent.) a definite opinion was expressed that the 
pads were effective, to a greater or less degree, in pre¬ 
venting slipping on road surfaces. 

Some owners added the qualification that they were not 
suitable for horses working on the land and only using the 
roads occasionally. 

In several cases the reports were extremely favourable, 
and the writers stated their intention of continuing the use 
of the pa<ls. The general view appeared to ho that the 
use of tin* pads slightly lengthened the life of the ordinary 
horse shoes. 

It is significant that a number of veterinary surgeons 
have taken great interest in the experiments conducted by 
the committee. Two of these gentlemen have voluntarily 
submitted reports on independent trials which have come 
under their observation. In both of these reports 
emphatic views were expressed as to the value of the pads 
to horses in preventing slipping on modern road surfaces. 
The writers stated that they habitually used them on 
horses they themselves ride or drive, and that they intended 
to continue their use. 

(e) After careful consideration of these experimental 
results, the committee express the opinion that a large 
measure of safety for horses on public highways could be 
obtained by improved shoeing, and by the adoption of 
rubber pads or other devices similar to the one which has 
been the subject of their experiments. 

The report on these experiments is signed by all the 
co-opted members as well as by the original members of 
the committee, hut it is only fair to add that three of the 
co-opted members of the committee have qualified their 
adherence to the report by the addition of notes expressing 
their personal views. 

A representative of the National Pony Society expresses 
his regret that he is unable to see any solution to the prob¬ 
lem, as the cost and trouble of attaching special pads will 
prevent them ever coining into general use. The second 
representative of the National Pony Society also draws 
attention to the cost, and states that while the pad is 
undoubtedly of service to harness horses, it has grave 
disadvantages for the saddle horse. He regards pads 
merely as a palliative, and presses for a complete revolution 
in the methods of road making. 

Finally, the lady who acts as Hon. Secretary of the 
National Equine Defence League asserts that the pad, 
with which the experiments were conducted, “ presses a 
section of the frog continuously, unevenly and severely, 
causing pain (often acute), and ultimate permanent 
injury. Moreover, full heels have to be cut for fitting. 
Worn shoes with attachments submitted for inspection 
are so wide as to need k seating.’ Yet this has not been 
done, thereby showing utter disregard of the horse.” 

Now this question of slippery road surfaces has 
been most carefully considered hy the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps for many years in connection with 
the shoeing of military animals. 

In 1907, when serving in South Africa, I introduced 
a pattern shoe for use in army horses, to take the 
place of a shoe which had been originally evolved 
in India, and which proved unsatisfactory, owing to 
its short life, and its giving insufficient protection 
to the foot. This shoe gave most gratifying results. 
It was found that it not only outlived any other 
pattern shoe of the same or even greater weight made 
from similar material, but also that many animals 
which were unable to work in shoes of the ordinary 
pattern without becoming lame could perform useful 
work when shod with this shoe and remain sound. 
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This shoe, a pattern of which I now pass round, 
is a thin broad-webbed shoe, with,half the width of 
the web at the toe bent up at an angle of 22 degrees. 
This was done originally by placing the shoe when hot 
in a vice, and bending it with the aid of a straight 
edge and a hammer. Later, several different tools 
were made for this purpose ; the best of these, made 
at the Royal Army Veterinary School of Farriery, 
under Captain Budd, is that 1 now show you. With 
this tool a shoe can be made with extreme accuracy 
and a minimum of labour. This shoe has a very 
decided advantage over the ordinary rolled toe shoe, 
which is made on the horn of the anvil, and, owing to 
the drawing which results, is usually a worn-out 
shoe before it is put on to the foot. 

Here in this shoe we have the whole thickness of 
the web at the toe, where it is most required. The 
angle at which the toe of this shoe is bent was taken 
from the angle of wear at the toe of the ordinary 
flat shoe. Now this wearing at the toe, as you will 
appreciate, is due to the freshly-shod horse striking 
the toe against the ground. This striking causes a 
considerable jar to the structures of the foot, which 
you will readily understand is transmitted to the hack 
of the horny box. It is in the structures at the 
jmsterior part of the foot where pathological changes 
giving rise to lameness are most frequently seen, and, 
it is in my opinion, this striking of the toe is the 
greater factor in the concussion complained of by all 
who have to work horses on metalled roads. By 
simply bending the shoe at the toe we mitigate this 
concussion and enable animals to work sound, animals 
which the jar resulting from the flat shoe would 
cause to become lame. These photographs dearly 
illustrate mv point. That the shoe 1 show you is 
physiologically sound in pattern is proved by its 
even wear. Here is an ordinary army pattern shoe, 
showing the wear at the toe ; here are worn shoes of 
the new pattern showing practically even wear from 
toe to heel, proving that the friction on the latter 
shoe is equally distributed over its whole surface. 

You all appreciate that the wear of the shoe is due 
to friction with the ground, but I do not know that 
it is generally appreciated that this wear is in inverse 
ratio to the square area of the shoe which comes into 
contact with the ground. You will find that when a 
horse wears its shoes out quickly it is customary to 
thicken the web of the shoe instead of widening it. 
This value of the width of the web was very forcibly 
brought to my notice when employing horses shod with 
the ordinary Arab shoe. Here we have a shoe 
practically covering the whole sole and frog, and the 
life of this shoe is much longer than that of one of 
our thick shoes made of far harder material. Any¬ 
thing which reduces the area of the ground surface 
of the shoe will result in its wearing more quickly; 
this is seen both in the fullered and bevelled shoe. 
I think that you will all agree that a road shoe should 
have a wide level ground surface if it is to wear. With 
the ordinary road shoe the wear at the toe results 
in the clip becoming weak and the shoe, although 
not otherwise worn out, being unsatisfactory to 


remove. Now this new pattern shoe can be removed 
until it is completely worn out. In the majority of 
cases the outside toe of the shoe will be found to 
be most worn, and in removing the shoes it will 
lengthen their life to change them over to the opposite 
foot. This wear at the outside toe is very clearly 
shown in these photographs. 

Before leaving the structure of the shoe, I would 
like to point out that it is greatly strengthened by the 
angle at which the web is bent at the toe, and that there 
is no danger of its closing or spreading at the heels, 
no matter how thin it becomes in wear. Further, 
the cutting away of the web at the heels not only 
gives more room for the frog to function, but has a 
very important bearing in preventing horses picking 
up stones. This shoe has been used on hacks, polo 
ponies, hunters, Cavalry riding horses and draught 
horses of every description, over every variety of 
ground, under widely differing climatic conditions, 
and on almost every breed of horse. It has invariably 
given satisfactory results as far as economic wear 
and comfort of the animal is concerned. 

When waterproof road surfaces became more 
general, it was quickly appreciated that this shoe, 
which ensures frog development anil allows the 
developed frog to come into contact with the ground 
surface, would prove valuable in preventing horses 
from slipping. The experiments which I carried out 
in 1910 to 1913 gave very promising results ; but 
unfortunately were interrupted as far as this country 
was concerned, owing to mv transfer to India. The 
shoe was well tried in India and during the great war 
on the different fronts. Since peace it has been 
further tried on the modern slippery roads in this 
country, and the conclusion has been reached that its 
use results in giving horses working on these roads 
a far better foothold than they can obtain from 
india-rubber pads or any other known non-slipping 
devices. You will see from this photograph of a 
shod hoof how the shoe permits the frog to come into 
contact with the ground and act as a natural pad. 
In order that full use may be made of the frog, it is 
necessary that the web of the shoe should be sufficiently 
thin to permit the frog reaching the ground. Here 
I have some ordinary flat clipped shoes, the clips of 
which have been removed and the shoe bent at the 
toe. These shoes are too thin to allow the frog to 
come into action and prevent slipping, and in addition 
the area of the ground surface, owing to the narrow¬ 
ness of the web, is not sufficient to give them as long 
a life as the greater area of this lighter pattern shoe 
ensures. 

The natural frog has been found to be about equal 
to the india-rubber pad in preventing slipping on dry 
surfaces, but it is when the roads are wet that it is 
really superior, as under these conditions the pads 
have been found to be positively dangerous. It has 
been noticed that roads are more slippery on damp 
rather than on wet days. This is chiefly because a 
good fall of rain thoroughly washes the road surface 
and prevents it attaining the condition of greasiness 
which occurs after slight showers in damp muggy 
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weather. There is no doubt that horses themselves 
must be blamed, to some extent, for the dangerous 
state of our roads. This fact will be appreciated 
by anyone who has ridden in the rear of mounted 
troops using modern roads. Here the horses are 
constantly slipping on the dung which has been 
dropped by the horses in front of them. There is 
no doubt clean roads, whose surfaces have been 
thoroughly flushed either by a heavy fall of rain or 
by a hose, are far less slippery than the dirty roads, 
which are, unfortunately, so frequent in the present 
day. Again, whichever system of shoeing is employed, 
provided it does not seriously damage the road sur¬ 
face, it will be found that the oil from motor traffic 
is a serious danger to horses. 

These shoes which I have been demonstrating are 
made of mild steel. For a long time it has been 
falsely maintained by farriers and horsemen that 
horses slip more with steel shoes than with those made 
of iron. I consider the real reason this fallacy was 
pressed on horse owners is that steel shoes outlive 
those made of iron, and consequently are more 
economical to the owner and less profitable to the 
farrier. Whatever may have been the reason for 
this false opinion, it had. a very serious effect on our 
horse traffic over the roads in the great war. The 
Germans were using steel shoes, and the value of these 
in economy of wear was very quickly appreciated 
when they fell into our hands. 

Practical horsemen have recently advocated, in 
the daily press, that the grass on the sides of the 
country roads should be so laid down so as to enable 
it to be used by riding horses. This would, of course, 
be chiefly to the advantage of hacks and hunters, 
but even these horses would sooner or later have to 
traverse stretches of tarmac surfaces and would require 
to be suitably shod. There is no doubt a great deal 
could be done to make the sides of the roads available 
for horses, but it would not do away with necessity 
for modifying the present system of shoeing. 

In conclusion, while not claiming that the method 
of shoeing I have laid before you is an absolute remedy 
against slippery roads, I submit that it is the best 
practical solution we have so far obtained to this 
problem, on the solution of which the utility of horse 
traffic so largely depends. Here we have a shoe 
which can be used on the land as well as on the 
roads; it is economical, extremely simple, can be 
made by any practical farrier, and while it does not 
injure the road surface, permits the horse to work 
in comfort. 

(Discussion to appear in our next issue). 


Equine Defence League Leaflet. 

Minister and “ Indifference to Evidence.” 

The Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur Boscawen, 
i n The Times of Friday of last week, placed before the 
public a spirited denial of the allegations made in a 
recent leaflet by the National Equine Defence League, 
relative to the alleged continuance of cruelty in 
connection with the export horse trade, together with 


ensuing correspondence on the subject. The follow¬ 
ing appeared :— 

To the Editor of the “Times.” 

Sir,—The people of this country have for a long time 
been concerned about the conditions under which 
horses are exported to the Continent. The passing 
of the Exportation of Horses Act in 1II14 practically 
put a stop to the export of worn out horses by provid¬ 
ing that every horse sent abroad must be examined 
by a veterinary inspector and passed as capable of 
travelling and being worked without suffering. The 
Act still does not prevent the slaughter of horses for 
food on the Continent, but the administration, which 
has been made very stringent since the resumption of 
the trade since the war, has brought about to a 
considerable extent the slaughter, on this side, of 
horses intended to be used for food, and their export 
as dead meat. 

The conditions under which the traffic takes place 
are now continuously and closely scrutinized by 
permanent officers of the Ministry, and I do not hesi¬ 
tate to say not only that cruelties have been eliminated 
as far as the transport is concerned, but that the foreign 
countries to which the horses go are watchful to see 
that no avoidable suffering is inflicted upon the animals 
on arrival and in transit to the slaughterhouse. As 
long as the administration is maintained at its present 
level, there is neither traffic in worn out horses nor 
“ cruelty,” except such as occasionally occurs when¬ 
ever and wherever defenceless animals fall into the 
charge of men of a certain type. Nor is further 
legislation possible except at the cost of destroying 
the whole export trade in horses for any purpose. 
Nevertheless, the wildest tales of cruelty continue to 
be circulated with some show of authority, and 
obtain credence because to the English mind the 
whole idea of the slaughter of horses and their use for 
food is repugnant. 

I have recently had occasion to protest against a 
leaflet issued by the National Equine Defence League, 
the reply to which manifests such an indifference to 
the evidence behind its charges and by means of which 
it draws subscriptions from the public that T feel it 
a duty to publish my own letter and the reply it has 
elicited. 

Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR G. BOSC'AWEN, 
Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

10 Whitehall Place, S.W.l, January 26th. 

[Copy.] 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 Whitehall 
Place, S.W.l, Docembor 28th. 1021. 

Dear Madam,—My attention has been drawn to a leaflet 
issued by the National Equine Defence League, of which I 
gather you are secretary. 

The leaflet opens with a statement that “ blinded and 
shattered pit ponies, cast Army horses, and those too 
painfully diseased to be seen in England, are being roughly 
shipped to the Continent.” There is not the slightest 
truth in this assertion. As you are aware, no horse may 
be exported from this country except under a licence that 
it is fit to travel and work. Inspectors of the Ministry are 
stationed at all the ports from which horso3 are exported. 
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It is their duty to refuse licences to a horse affected in any 
of the ways you enumerate ; their work has been constantly 
watched and supervised, both officially and unofficially, 
and I invite you to produce any evidence of such gross 
derelictions of the obligations laid upon them and upon the 
Ministry as your assertions imply. 

The legislation of this country does not permit of the 
exportation of worn out horses, but only of horses fit to 
travel and work. If your Society has any evidence to 
show that the provisions of the Act are not being fully 
carried out, the Ministry will take instant action upon it, 
but in the absence of such evidence, and in the light of 
repeated examination of the manner in which the export¬ 
ation of horses is being conducted, the Ministry denies 
formally the truth of the assertions contained in the leaflet. 

I must therefore ask for the withdrawal of the leaflet; 
otherwise the Ministry can only conclude that your Society 
is deliberately exploiting the natural indignation of the 
public when it hears of cruelty to animals by means of 
allegations that cannot be sustained. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) ARTHUR G. BOSCAWEN. 

Miss M. K. Matthew. 

[Copy] 

The National Equine Defence League. 

January 20th, 1922. 

Sir A. G. Boscawen. 

Dear Sir.—Your letter of December 28th was received 
duly, and I consulted a man who knows the inner working 
of the traffic thoroughly, asking him to give the leaflet 
his very close and careful consideration. He returned it 
to me saying, “ Every word is true to-day.” This is what 
I quite expected. 

Yours truly, 

(Sgd ) M. K. MATTHEW, Hon. Secretary. 


To the Vetrian Collage. 

Addressed as above, the following letter successfully 
secured the attention of the professor at the Camden Town 
Clinique. 

Dear Sir, 

I ham Sending Bay Mare for you to Exhanior for me 
she has ad a verry bad Cold the Slime Riming from Nose 
I Cant get her to Eat any hard Grubb at tall that is the 
Reason I ham Sending my Man With her If you think 
that 2 or 3 day Would do her Good my man Can Leave 
her Their. Oblige Mr. - 

Delepine Memorial Tablet. 

A committee has been formed, consisting of ttie 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Edward Donner, Drs. Niven, 
Brindley, Slater, Sidebotham, and Mr. Heap, with a 
view to placing a bronze tablet in the Public Health 
Laboratory, Manchester, in memory of Professor 
Delepine. 

Dr. E. J. Sidebotham, Public Health Laboratory, 
York Place, Manchester, would be glad to receive 
subscriptions, which should not exceed £1 Is. Od. 

Professor E. Delepine rendered material service to 
the profession, and worked amicably with the Man¬ 
chester men. Some years ago he contributed a paper 
to the N.V.A. 

The interesting suggestion was made at the annual 
meeting of the Northumberland Agricultural Society, 
held at the White Swan Hotel, Alnwick, recently, 
that the Society should appoint a Diseases of Animals 
Sub-Committee to watch the health of the flocks and 
herds of the county and to cover the ground not within 
the scope of the Statutory Committee of the County 
Council. 


The Veterinary Record. 

4th February, 1922. 


R.C.V.S. MEETINGS OF THE 
COUNCIL. 


The report of the Quarterly Meetings of Committee 
and Council of the R.C.V.S., which we published last 
week, contains so many matters of importance that a 
complete discussion is impossible in the space at our 
disposal. The most important duty was perhaps 
that of the Council which sat in committee on the 
appeals of the Universities of London and Liverpool 
and of the unqualified practitioners against the 
granting of the Supplementary Charter. We are 
able to say that the high legal opinion obtained 
confirms and strengthens the Council’s position, 
and no doubt a letter will be addressed to the Privy 
Council replying to the criticisms and supporting the 
original application. We feel justified iu voicing 
astonishment at the threat so openly made in the final 
paragraph of the letter from the Privy Council. We 
have never hesitated to affirm in these columns that 
a searching enquiry into the conduct of the Royal 
College must prove of great benefit to the profession. 
It is, however, a very different matter when we find 
the College being threatened that unless consideration 
is given to several points of a completely revolutionary 
nature, “ the only alternative may prove to be the 
institution of a searching enquiry into the whole 
question, which might easily lead to great changes 
in the powers and privileges of the College.” W'e 
may be wrong. It is possible that the advice was 
tendered in the spirit of a friendly warning. 
Nevertheless, at a time when the R.C.V.S. is exerting 
its utmost endeavours for the maintenance of its 
very existence, it would indeed be pardonable if 
members of Council put a different construction on 
the intention conveyed in the final paragraph. 

From the report of the Finance Committee we note 
that instructions were given to take proceedings in 
certain cases for the recovery of the Annual Fee due 
in April of last year. We very much regret that this 
should be necessary. We are convinced that if mem¬ 
bers generally knew even a little of the nature and 
amount of the work done by the Council of the College 
in their interests, there would be not a single instance 
of an unpaid annual fee. The amount is so small— 
just equal, in fact, to the amount of the health insur¬ 
ance stamps for a domestic servant—that one can 
scarcely believe that any member in general practice 
has any real excuse for not paying. When the 
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Amendment Bill was passing through Parliament, 
even those M.P.’s who opposed its passage were 
struck with the modesty of the amount asked for by 
the College for the maintenance of its work. 

The reports of the Examination and Registration 
Committee give, as usual, but a brief summary of the 
routine work done by these two important bodies. 
The Parliamentary Committee's report is full of 
interest, and shows that the members are fully alive 
to the importance of protecting the interests of the 
profession on such questions as the employment of 
Dangerous Drugs, the regulations for the production 
of Grade A or Certified Milk, and the conditions of 
service in the R.A.V.C. The long letter to the War 
Office, which we reproduce in extenso, should satisfy 
all those concerned that the Council is giving its whole¬ 
hearted support to their claims. The proposal of 
one member that this committee should consist of 
the whole of the members of the Council was defeated 
later in the meeting, but it will be noticed that the 
committee itself is to consider suggestions to facilitate 
the election of committees. If an agreed scheme 
can be drawn up, the objection raised that some 
members could not get elected to any particular 
committee should be met. 

By the report of the Honours and Prizes Committee, 
w'e are pleased to see that the Steel Memorial Medal 
is to be awarded to Mr. Albert Hassall, M.R.C.V.S. 
Mr. Hassall has been for long attached to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at Washington, and in collabor¬ 
ation with Dr. Stiles, has produced a classic work of 
reference, namely, the Index Catalogue of Medical and 
Veterinary Zoology. We congratulate Mr. Hassall 
on the honour conferred upon him, and would voice 
our conviction that it is well deserved. The medal, 
which is awarded in memory of the late J. H. Steel, 
is given not oftener than once in every three, years, 
in recognition of scientific or literary work of merit 
connected wththe profession. 

This committee has recommended drastic alteration 
in the regulations of the Jubilee Memorial and Bursary 
Prize. It is suggested that the winner should not 
necessarily be required to study abroad, and that the 
professional subjects of examination should no longer 
be five, but one, chosen by the candidate from a list 
given, in addition to both French and German. This 
should make the Examination at once more attractive 
to candidates, and more suitable for the purpose 
of the prize, which is the providing of means to 
prosecute post-graduate studies. 

The Library Committee’s report contains, as usual, 
a long list of additions to the Library, which seems to 
be attracting a flow of literature bound to prove of 
utility for reference. Our most grateful appreciation 


is due to the Secretary for his gift of a bound volume 
of the Annual Reports of the College for the first 
fifty years, viz., 1815 1894. This set must be 

unique, and it is indeed gratifying that away has been 
found to secure and preserve these valuable documents. 

Comment is not required on the proposal to defer 
the coming into force of the new regulations regarding 
preliminary education, for it will be seen that a motion 
has been tabled to bring the new standard into force 
on March 31st, 1923. All students entering the 
Veterinary Colleges in October and January next 
will, if this motion is formally carried, be eligible 
to enter on the lower standard. In this connection, 
however, we think it worth while to correct an im¬ 
pression which seems to be prevalent, namely, that 
the standard of preliminary education for medical 
students has been raised, or is about to be raised. 
The fact is that the General Medical Council has 
recommended that certain lower examinations should 
not be approved after January next; but this is a 
mere suggestion. The General Medical Council 
has no power to enforce it, and unless the various 
medical examining bodies adopt the suggestion, 
the recommendation will remain a pious expression 
of opinion. We need not consider, therefore, in this 
connection anything but the needs of our own pro¬ 
fession, and we might be permitted to ask how many 
of those who talk of raising the standard know 
exactly what the present standard is ? 


To the Fellows and Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Gentlemen, I beg to offer myself as a candidate 
for election to the Council of the R.C.V.S. 

1 do so at the request of several brother- 
practitioners, to whom 1 have been known personally 
for many years. 

Following my retirement from the Ministry of 
Agricult ure (after 22 years’ service) I am free to devote 
my time and energy to the interests and to the affairs 
of the Council and our profession. 

In mv view it is of supreme importance that the 
Council should, without further delay, take steps to 
adjust the scandalously inadequate remuneration 
now being paid to veterinary surgeons by the Govern¬ 
ment and public bodies throughout the country. 
From experience gained as a borough councillor, 
I am well acquainted with the conditions of employ¬ 
ment, and the fees and salaries paid to practitioners 
in different parts of the country. There can be, I 
regret to say, no shadow of doubt that many of those 
now in municipal employment find themselves com¬ 
pelled to accept fees that are quite incommensurate 
with the responsibility of their work ; less, indeed, 
than the wages paid by some boroughs to their 
labourers. As a professional brother puts it, in a 
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letter just to hand—“ they make us take on most 
responsible work during the best years of our life, 
and then give us for pension much less than a police- 
superintendent ; less, 1 believe, than a sergeant.” 

It is time that a vigorous effort was made to rectify 
this anomalous condition of affairs. 

The public, despite their natural desire for economy, 
would, 1 am confident, support any well-devised 
plan to get us fair play, and your Council, by bringing 
pressure to bear upon Parliament and Local Authori¬ 
ties, can do much to help the rank and file of the pro¬ 
fession to obtain those fair and just conditions of 
employment to which they are entitled. It is to 
the rank and file that I appeal for support. If they 
are satisfied with the present state of affairs, by all 
means let them continue to vote for those who have, 
with much ability, served the Council in the past, 
but, if not, let them join me in an earnest endeavour 
to get our grievances—gross and palpable—removed. 
—Yours truly, Wm. C. B. Revill. 

Ashdon, Saffron Walden. 


Jfbstracts arjd Reviews. 


Register of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Register of Veterinary Surgeons for 1922 is 
now published, and may be obtained at the office of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C.l, price 5/6, post free. This is 
the complete edition, containing Acts, Charters, 
Bye-laws and Appendices. The smaller edition, 
containing register of members' names and addresses, 
will be forwarded gratia in due course to all members 
on receipt of the annual fee, due on April 1st next, 
but it would be worth while for members interested 
in the welfare of the body corporate to purchase the 
complete edition. The bye-laws now contain the 
revised regulations for the D.V.S.M., together with a 
new schedule giving the syllabus for the examination. 
The various lists of committees, officers, examiners 
and honorary associates are, of course, brought up 
to date, and the whole book corrected to the end of 
the year. Quite a number of members have the 
retired mark (||) placed against their names, and we 
find that these names are omitted from the counties 
lists. These latter lists show only those who are in 
practice. A complete and up-to-date list of officers 
of the R.A.V.C. is given, and ranks of members wdio 
held temporary commissions in the late war are 
indicated, both in the body of the register and in the 
counties lists. The Animals Anaesthetics Act is 
given in full, and extracts from the Acts are printed 
together with the Notification of Disease Order. 
There is a complete list of the Divisions of the 
X.V.M.A., showing officers for the current year and 
times of meetings. Finally the annual report of 
the Council for the preceding year is included, and a 
complete index is given. We would call special 
attention to the list of names of members whose 
addresses arc unknown to the Registrar, given on 


p. 249, as we understand that these names will be 
removed during the course of the present year unless 
addresses are supplied. 


Muktesar Laboratory Report 

(continued from p. 42). 

Electric ccntrifuyc.s. The new centrifuges supplied 
were erected. Six have been in continual use, while 
three have been kept as spares for use while the others 
are being overhauled, repaired and cleaned. No 
breakdowns have occurred during the year, and the 
replacements have only been ordinary wear and 
tear. 

It was necessary to limit the running of the centri¬ 
fuges owing to shortage of engine power. During 
the current year an estimate has been sanctioned by 
Government to supplement the existing engine power, 
and provision of funds has also been made. 

Supply of kill bulla ami plains animals. No difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining plains animals during 
the year under report, but in the latter part of the 
year the supply of hill bulls was insufficient. This 
may improve after the onset of the rains. 

An effort was made to find a suitable market for . 
the discontinued animals. They are all immunised 
against rinderpest, and to that extent are of an 
enhanced value since their purchase, and in addition 
are always sent out in better condition than they 
were on arrival. Unfortunately, however, they are 
not a class of animal which finds a ready market 
with cultivators, as the hill bulls are the undesirables 
of their race, being sold to the laboratory at a cheap 
rate because they are old, misshapen or undeveloped, 
and the male buffaloes are only in limited demand. 
Four hundred and thirty-six bill bulls and 333 male 
buffaloes were sold by auction at Haldwani and 
Bareilly, as against a negligible number in previous 
years. 

Branch Laboratory. For the preparation of anti¬ 
rinderpest serum and to maintain the rinderpest 
virus for use in the inoculations by the serum simul¬ 
taneous method, the Branch Laboratory at Kurgaina 
(Bareilly) was opened early in October, 1920. As 
in previous years, a number of grass chuppers (sheds) 
were erected for the accommodation of animals. 

The total output was 1,054,955 doses, as against 
1,124,816 doses during 1919-20. The decrease was 
due to the closing down of serum production by the 
end of February, or three weeks earlier than in pre¬ 
vious years. This was necessary, because, in the 
absence of cold storage, serum produced after the 
onset of the warm weather is apt to become con¬ 
taminated and useless, and this had occurred during 
the last two years. 

The question of utilising the Izatnagar site at 
Bareilly has again been re-opeued, as the Kurgaina 
site is very unsuitable. Experience has shown that 
in the circumstances in which the Muktesar laboratory 
works it is essential to have a branch laboratory at 
Bareilly to act as a feeder. 

The branch laboratory can also conveniently 
augment the supply of serum during the cold weather 
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months. By drawing on the parent laboratory for 
a nucleus trained staff and by entertaining temporary 
men locally, about ten lakhs of doses of rinderpest 
serum can be prepared at one-third of the cost of 
production at Muktesar. Thus each laboratory is 
complementary to the other. 

Financial aspect. The receipts from the sale of 
the laboratory products during the year 1920-21 
amounted to Rs. 369,666-9-7*, against Rs. 384,396-4-11 
realised during the year 1919-20. These receipts, 
together with a sum of Rs. 83,147-2-0, the cost of 
the products supplied to the Military Department, 
come to Rs. 452,813-11-7. 

The total value of all products prepared during 
the year under report is Rs. 568,830-6-0, against 
Rs. 495,228-6-0 for products actually prepared in 
the previous year. 

General Remarks. No epidemic of a serious nature 
occurred amongst the labour during the year under 
report. 

A few cases of influenza were reported during the 
winter, but the outbreak was of a mild type, and was 
soon brought under control. 

Owing to the isolation of the laboratory, transport 
difficulties will last until the ropeway from Kath- 
godam is constructed. The cost of transport has 
gone up 25 per cent, over the previous year and 90 
per cent, over the pre-war rate. As all commodities 
are obtained from the plains, the enhancement in 
cost all round is thus doubly felt. 

The paucity of quarters for the accommodation of 
the subordinate staff was keenly felt, and the make¬ 
shift arrangements effected are far from satisfactory. 
In February, 1921, the Government of India sanc¬ 
tioned Rs. 10,000 to be utilised in providing tem¬ 
porary quarters for certain members of the staff. 
To a certain extent this will relieve the situation 
and discontentment. 

The reorganisation of the serum-making depart¬ 
ment mentioned in last year’s annual report has 
more than justified the means adopted. The addi¬ 
tional expenditure involved has been negligible, and 
in the first year an increase of 25 per cent, in the 
serum production at Muktesar has resulted. This 
represents a substantial increase in revenue with a 
negligible increase in expenditure. The full fruits 
have not yet been derived, and it is hoped that an 
even greater improvement will be shown in the 
future. 

All the dressers, except five, very inadvisedly 
struck work on the 16th June, 1920. They however 
realised that they had been foolish and returned to 
work on the 16th July, 1920. This strike threw a 
great strain on the whole staff of the laboratory, and 
they responded loyally, with the result that full 
production was maintained throughout. 

My thanks are due to the whole staff of the labora¬ 
tory for the whole-hearted way they worked through¬ 
out the year. 

I wish specially to place on record the good services 
rendered by— 

• This amount Includes Rs. 12,4(M-1U-U realized out of the arrears of 
the previous year. Rills amounting to K*. 25,144-1-0 are still due. 


(a) Munslii Abdul Gbani, Senior Veterinary 
Inspector, who is a most capable and zealous 
officer. 

(b) Rai Sahib Pandit Krishna Nand, Office 
Superintendent, who has, as in the past, been a 
tower of strength in meeting emergencies, and whose 
efficient work and sound local knowledge are a 
great asset to the office. 

Preparation of Sera and Vaccines. 
Rinderpest serum. During the year 1920-21 
3,631,940 doses of anti-rinderpest serum were pre¬ 
pared, as against 3,189,736 doses prepared during the 
preceding year, and 3,126,136 doses issued against 
2,813,733 doses in the previous year. 

Out of the above amount 408,810 doses were 
issued to the Military Department, against 633,550 
doses supplied during the year 1919-20. 

It is reported in the Annual Report of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, Punjab, for the year 
1919-20 

“ The number of inoculations would have con¬ 
siderably increased during the year under report if 
the supply of serum had not been restricted by the 
laboratory on account of an unusual demand for 
this product.” 

The Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Burma, in his Annual Report for the year 1919-20, 
remarks :— 

“ Serum inoculation operations had to some extent 
been restricted during the year, as the Director and 
First Bacteriologist was on every occasion unable 
to supply the quantity of serum as it was required. 
In addition, the calls for inoculation were so numerous 
that it was not possible to supply the inoculating 
staff in addition to the serum in every case.” 

The following extract from the Annual Report of 
the Civil Veterinary Department in the Mysore State, 
for the year 1919-20, refers to the general opinion of 
the ignorant ryots regarding the advantages of 
inoculation us a preventive :— 

“ Steps were taken to combat contagious disease, 
especially rinderpest, against which 23,698 head of 
cattle were inoculated. Inoculation has become 
very popular and is greatly appreciated in most 
parts of the province. 

“ It is begged for by the ryots in the Bangalore 
District on the first appearance of the disease. Still 
in a few parts there is the belief that disease is due 
to the ill-will of some deity, consequently there is 
opposition to inoculation.” 

The improvements effected in the serum making 
department enabled us to meet all demands during 
the year under report, and on the 31st March, 1920, 
a balance of 1,074,844 doses of anti-rinderpest serum 
was maintained in our stock. 

In many cases it would appear that. Provincial 
Veterinary Departments would be better served if 
they could keep, say, a normal six months' supply 
of serum in cold storage using ice in the hot season, 
as one of the chief difficulties at Muktesar is to get 
the serum to railhead. In times of urgent demand 
the laboratory is often faced with many departments 
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clamouring for largo amounts of serum together, and 
is unable to comply quickly owing to lack of transport, 
even though the serum is in stock. If all departments 
could maintain a good stock, the laboratory would 
be able to distribute its work more evenly. 

At the same time it is evident from the above 
extracts from annual reports that a supply of 36 
lakhs of doses will not be sufficient for long, and the 
question of starting a new laboratory in South India, 
in addition to the branch laboratory at Bareilly, 
will have to be decided soon. 

Examination of Specimens and Inoculation 
Work. 

Specimens examined. During the year under 
report. 39 specimens were received for examination 
and report, as against 63 in the previous year. 

In addition to these four specimens were received 
from which autogenous vaccines were prepared. 

The nature of the specimens received and examined 
is indicated in the following table :— 


| Number or .specimens. 
Name of Specimens. i _„_ 



Positive 

Negative 

Doubtful 

I*i ropla«mosis 

3 

_ 

_ 

Glanders 

3 

4 

i 

Black Quarter 

— 

1 

— 

Tuberculosis ... 

2 

1 

— 

Anthrax 

1 

1 

_ 

Johne’s Disease 

— 

2 

— 

Malignant Oedema ... 

1 

— 

— 

Dourine 

1 

i 

.— 

Surra 

1 

— 

— 

H®inorrhagie Septicaemia- ... 

— 

i 

— 

Epizootic Lymphangitis 

1 

— 

— 

Tumours . 

3 

— 

i 

Flies ... 

1 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous 

2 

2 

5 

Total ... 

19 

13 

7 


Inoculations by the serum simultaneous method in 
the military dairies. In consequence of the transfer 
of this work to the Military Department, inoculations 
by the simultaneous method were carried on during 
November and December, 1920, by one Veterinary 
Deputy Superintendent (Mr. Vacha) in the dairy farms 
at Kirkee and Belgaum. 

The following table shows the number of animals 
treated :— 



l*ure- 

bred 

im¬ 

ported 

stock 

Cross¬ 

bred 

stock 

Coun¬ 

try 

stock 

Buffa¬ 

loes 

Total 

Deaths 

Re¬ 

marks 

Southern Circle 
Kirkee 


86 

60 

32 

178 

i nil 


Belgaum 

— 

2 

114 

1 

117 

nil 


Total 

— 

88 

174 






Amongst the inoculated cross-bred young stock an outbreak ol 
haemorrhagic septicaemia occurred, and 14 animals succumbed to it from 
the 14th to 17th November, 1920. 


Research. 

During most of the year I was working single- 
handed. In consequence, research had largely to 
give way to routine. Mr. Doyle has similarly found 
very little time for research since his appointment. 

Rinderpest. The following experimental work was 
taken in hand :— 

(L) The preparation of anti-rinderpest serum, using 
animals of moderate susceptibility as virus 
producers. 

(2) A further investigation into tile duration of 
the. immunity conferred by serum alone. 

(3) An investigation into the nature of the immunity 
conferred by very large doses of serum when 
given simultaneously with a dose of virulent 
blood. 

(1) The elaboration of a special apparatus for 
bleeding the virus producers and injecting the 
serum producers for use in large scale rinderpest 
serum production. 

Bulletins on these subjects arc in course of pre¬ 
paration and will shortly be sent for publication. 

EtjUinc contagious abortion. Experiments were 
carried out with a bacillus obtained from aborted 
foetuses at the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, 
which proved to be the bacillus abortivo equinus. 
An account of these experiments will be published 
shortly. 

Publications. During the year 1920-21 the fol¬ 
lowing paper was submitted for publication 

The Serum Simultaneous Method of Inoculation 
against Rinderpest, by W. A. Pool, M.R.C.V.S., 
Agri. Res. Inst. Pusa Bulletin No. 120. ( In the 
press.) 

[Annual Report of the Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar, for the year ending the 
31st March, 1921.] 


Clirjical crrjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and other 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases. 

A Case of Tetanus in the Dog. 

(By J. A. Griffiths, M.R.C.V.S., Nyasaland). 

Subject. - An Airedale dog, 10 months of age. 

History .- Reported by the owner to have been bitten 
in the right cheek by a strange dog a fortnight before 
the onset of symptoms, which he thought might 
possibly be those of rabies. 

The owner stated that the wound in the cheek had 
healed and that the day before he had noticed a con¬ 
siderable amount of saliva dribbling from the corners 
of the mouth and the animal was unable to swallow, 
although it would try to take any food offered. 
Throughout the night previously there had been 
repeated a peculiar howl, unlike anything he had 
heard in a normal dog. 

Symptoms.—On examination about thirty hours 
after the onset of the first symptoms noted, I found 
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the patient had definite tetanic spasms. The animal 
was standing in the typical wooden attitude of this 
disease, as seen in the horse, with head and neck 
extended, limbs stiffened, jaws tightly clenched, 
and the membrana nictitans protruding. There 
were violent spasms of the caput muscles of the right 
foreleg, followed by a very complete abduction of 
the limb from below the carpus; this was repeated at 
intervals and any cause for excitement appeared to 
aggravate this symptom, as when the owner called 
the patient to him this reflex action of the muscles 
was repeated at shorter intervals. The animal 
could move in a stilted staggering manner, and when 
water was held up to its mouth it attempted to drink 
but was apparently unable to swallow. The cry 
described by the owner was a guttural sort of high 
pitched wail, apparently induced by the sufferings 
of the unfortunate animal. 

The temperature was 105.2°F., pulse 1 10 hard, and 
respirations 96. No action of the bowels and sup¬ 
pression of urine. The wound in the upper lip of the 
right side had completely cicatrised. 

The patient was bright eyed and fully conscious, 
thi‘ appearance of the. eyes giving one the impression 
of an appeal for relief from its agony. 

1 advised the destruction of the animal, as there 
was no hope of recovery, but ow ing to the wishes of 
the wife of the owner, morphia was given as a sedative 
and this temporarily relieved the patient until the 
time of its death, 18 hours later. The late Wallis 
Hoare states, in his “ System of Veterinary Medicine,” 
that tetanus is very rarely met with in the dog and 
quotes a case recorded by Wooldridge, in the Veterin¬ 
ary Journal of January, 1908, in which it is stated 
the patient, a fox terrier, was unable to stand ; this 
was not a feature of the case described above. 


Sleeping Sickness in a Dog—Its relation to Encephalitis 
Lethargica in Man. 

(By J. Brown, M.D., Blackpool.) 

In 1919 there were 290 deaths certified as due to 
encephalitis lethargica. This disease was made 
notifiable in 1918. From the daily press it was 
reported that in some parts of England domestic 
animals suffered from a similar disease. There was 
an outbreak in 1919 amongst dogs at Hayes, in Kent; 
some cases proved fatal. There is no indication of 
poison or distemper. The dogs are seized with 
sleepiness, refuse food and water, creep to dark 
corners and cannot be roused. Death has occurred 
in from three to eight days. Also sleeping sickness 
occurred in February, 1921, amongst cats, at Saffron 
Walden, in Essex, which was of an infectious character, 
and so fatal that very few cats were left in the town. 
Death occurred in from twenty-four to seventy-two 
hours. The report that I have written on a case of 
“ Sleeping sickness in a dog ” is not so complete as 
I could have desired. I did not at first realise the 
relation of this disease to the encephalitis lethargica 
in man. “ Roy,” a male wire-haired fox terrier, 
was taken ill with acute gastritis three months after 
he came to us. It was treated with bismuth mixture 


for three weeks. It was greatly emaciated, and 
before it had fully regained its strength it was attacked 
with peculiar cerebral symptoms, some of which were 
similar to those described in the medical journals 
occurring in children and adults. Dalziel, vol. 3, 
page 508, gives the name of “ Turnside ” to the 
disease, in which an automatic rotating action takes 
place. In this case it was from west to east. Dalziel 
says “ it may be due to hydatid cysts.” The dog was 
unconscious, never barked, and had paresis of hind 
legs. When nature needed the bladder to be emptied, 
automatically the dog would get up and urinate on 
its four legs, never lifting the hind leg. When the 
dog got up in the night to urinate he would continue 
to rotate, using fore legs for motion, the hind legs 
remaining fixed to the concrete floor. The pads 
of the hind legs were worn down to the blood vessels, 
and there was blood on the floor. The rotatory 
movements increased rapidly, and only ceased when 
he came to the wall, or was placed in his bed. This 
profound stupor continued for several days. With 
no hope of its recovery, I gave bisulphide of carbon 
gas, which is a cheap, quick and lethal poison when 
given in a confined space. There were no convulsions 
nor foulness of breath. At post-mortem we carefully 
examined for hydatid cysts. There was no evidence 
of inflammation of the brain or membranes, no excess 
of cerebro-spinal fluid. The brain was healthy in 
appearance and consistence. The blood showed 
no evidence of disease ; the heart muscle was natural. 
The brain showed no signs of disease. The fajces 
were examined and no ova found. A sample of 
the blood was sent by registered post to the Veterinary 
Department of the Local Government Board. No 
report having been received, I wrote to the Local 
Government Board, and was informed that there was 
no Veterinary Department except at the Board of 
Agriculture. They were unable to trace the speci¬ 
mens. In reports of encephalitis lethargica in man, 
rise of temperature was present in some cases ; also 
no marked signs of inflammation of the brain. This 
type is best described as sleeping sickness. The 
disease is not markedly, if at all, infectious. The 
cause of the toxaemia is doubtful. There were no 
cases of the disease in man or animals in Blackpool. 


Special Meeting of R.C.V.S. Council. 

Revised Preliminary Examinations Question. 

Immediately following the Quarterly Meeting, 
reported in our last week’s issue, a Special Meeting 
of Council was held. Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley 
(President) occupied the Chair, and the same members 
were present as at the quarterly meeting. 

Minutes .—The minutes of the meeting of the 8th 
October, 1921, which had been printed and circulated, 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

Motion iiy Mi;. J. C. Coleman. 

Mr. J. C. Coleman moved the following motion, 
of which he had given notice :— 

That in Bye-law 45, line 7, the words “ except 

the Registration and Parliamentary Committees ” 
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be inserted in place of the words “ except the 

Registration Committee.” 

In doing so, he said : Mr. President and gentlemen, 

I think it needs very few words of mine to commend 
this alteration to you. A number of us have been 
members of this Council for a period of anything from 
nine to twelve years, and we have never had an 
opportunity of serving on this committee. 1 believe 
a similar thing occurred some years ago with regard 
to the Registration Committee, when certain members 
wished to get on it and they could not, and the same 
steps were then taken. If it is necessary for the 
whole Council to sit in judgment upon the delinquents 
of the profession, I think it is equally important that 
the whole Council should advise and help to draw up 
the regulations which are going to govern our adminis¬ 
tration. As one of the members representing the 
profession, I thick it is most unfair that we should 
not know' anything about the inner workings of the 
Council and of the matters that come before it. We 
onlv have very short reports put before us at the 
Council, and we know nothing of the work of the 
committees unless we are on them. 1 am not on a 
single committee myself, and, as one of the representa¬ 
tives of the profession I think it is an injustice to the 
profession that I should not be allowed to have some 
voice in the arrangements for the administration. 

1 am not the only one in this position, but I take this 
particular point for myself to-day. 1 sincerely hope, 
that you will consider this resolution in the proper 
light. Some objection may be raised that large 
committees are unwieldy, but I believe it is the 
custom of this Council and of its committees that if 
they have any important work to do they 
immediately refer it to a sub-committee appointed 
for that particular piu pose. Therefore I do not 
think the argument with regard to the unwieldiness 
of the committee applies in that respect. 

I have, great pleasure in moving the alteration of 
bye-law 45 in the terms of which I have given notice. 

Dr. Share-Jones : 1 second that. 

Mr. Garnett: It will have been noticed that this 
question of the election of members of Council is 
under the consideration of the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee. The whole subject wiil be thoroughly gone 
into, and it will be brought up before this Council, I 
expect, at their next meeting, when it can be 
thoroughly thrashed out. I do not think anybody 
can sav that we could conceive of a better way of 
Ap|>ointing members of a committee than by ballotting 
for them in full Council. (" Hear, hear.”) That 
is our present method. Whatever we may do in the 
wav of altering the regulations, either by having a 
Selection Committee or bv voting in some other way, 
no fairer means than those I have just suggested 
could possibly exist. I think perhaps it might save 
time and might satisfy Mr. Coleman’s wishes if this 
discussion were left over until we receive the report 
from the Committee on the subject of electing the 
Standing Committees of this Council. I merely 
throw that out as a suggestion. 


Dr. Share-Jones : 1 should like to say a word or 
two in seconding the motion. Since 1 have been 
a member of this Council, mv observation of the work 
of the Parliamentary Committee convinces me that 
that Committee is of the greatest importance. It 
deals with matters which I think every member of the 
Council ought to be acquainted with in detail, and 
for that reason I think Mr. Coleman s proposition is a 
wise one, that every member of the Council should be 
a member of that Committee. There seems to me 
to be no earthly reason why any single member of 
Council should be excluded from work which is so 
important. 

The President : Does Mr. Coleman agree with the 
suggestion of Mr. Garnett 1 

Mr. Coleman : No, I am afraid 1 do not, because 
oi the last occasion I know for an absolute fact that 
certain members of Council did not vote for 15 
members, but they voted in such a manner as to 
secure the election of certain members of Council. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : If Mr. Garnett's sugges¬ 
tion is not to be accepted, I would like to speak in 
opposition to the motion. The same argument used 
by Mr. Coleman might be applied to the election of 
several other committees- that they are so important 
that they should be composed of all the members of 
Council. We know, however, that the Parliamentary 
Committee is one of the most over-loaded committees 
of all our committees, and we also know that the more 
members you put on a committee, above a certain 
number, the greater is the business retarded. Mr. 
Coleman's proposition amounts to this, that it will 
retard the work of this heavily-laden committee by 
making every member of the Council a member of 
this committee. 1 do not think it will work at all. 
I agree with what Mr. Garnett said, that the present 
method of electing committees is one of the fairest 
that can be adopted. Mr. Coleman has informed us 
that lie is not a member of the committee. Well, 
I can honestly say that I voted for him, but other 
people did not. But has he any right to complain 
of that ? Have 1 any right to complain that my 
colleagues did not elect me on the committee ? 
It is up to this Council to choose what they consider 
the best representatives for any particular committee. 
I do not think it is a good argument that, because one 
member has been left out, every member of the Council 
should have a right to sit on a committee which is 
already overloaded. Mr. Coleman will have another 
opportunity of getting on to the Parliamentary 
Committee, and I hope he will be successful, but in 
the meantime I desire to oppose the proposition that 
the Committee should consist of every member of 
Council, as is the case in the Registration Committee. 

Mr. Willett : I have been on the Parliamentary 
Committee, and I agree with what Sir Stewart Stock¬ 
man has said. I must confess that a large committee 
of the whole Council for the Parliamentary Committee 
would, to my mind, he impossible. For the work that 
has to be done by the Parliamentary Committee I 
think it would be inadvisable to adopt Mr. Coleman’s 
proposition. 
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Mr. Triuoer : I am not a member of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee. I was a member at one time, Imt 
[ was was not elected at one of the ballots, at the same 
time that Sir Stewart Stockman fell off. We were 
all members until then. We had a perfectly fair 
chance of being elected, and 1 quite agiee that the 
ballotting method is the best method that can be 
put in force. 1 would also like to point out to Mr. 
Coleman that he seems to have overlooked the fact 
that every member of the Council has a perfect right 
to be present at meetings of the committees, as long 
as he does not take any part in them and does not 
interfere with the business of the committee. Every 
member has a perfect right to sit in the meetings and 
listen to what occurs. Since I have not been a 
member of the Parliamentary Committee, l have 
taken the opportunity of sitting in the room and hear¬ 
ing what has been done, so that I have been able to 
master the work that has come before them. I think 
the argument which Mr. Coleman has used might be 
adopted in connection with any committee that any 
particular member wants to get on. I do not see 
any more force in the argument about the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee than about any other committee, 
and 1 shall certainly oppose the suggested alteration. 

Mr. Banham : I am strongly in favour of any 
member of this Council being put on any committees 
that he desires to sit on. If he is particularly anxious 
to get on to a committee, I think he ought to be 
appointed to it. I was the instigator of the pro¬ 
position that the Registration Committee should 
consist of the whole of the members of the Council, 
and I did that for this reason. When I was elected 
on the Council some twenty years ago, the Registration 
Committee was restricted to fifteen members, and, 
if 1 had not moved that the Registration Committee 
should consist of the whole Council, I should have been 
blackballed in the election for the Registration 
Committee. That is what was done. 1 proposed 
that the Registration Committee should consist of the 
whole Council, because if that was adopted I knew 1 
should be there. I joined the Council on purpose to 
get on to the. Registration Committee. 

Mr. Garnett : May I point out that if this is passed 
it will necessitate an alteration of the bye-laws, 
because it is well known that no committee can 
consist of a majority of the Council. 1 would also 
like to point out that the method we now adopt of 
balloting for the members of the committee, instead 
of a man dropping out and another one taking his 
place, was insisted upon by Mr. Coleman. Now he 
himself is apparently opposed to that method, which 
is the fairest possible way we can have of selecting 
a committee. 

Di. Share-Jones : May I rise to a point of order ? 

I am afraid that Mr. Coleman is being side-tracked 
in this discussion. His resolution does not concern 
the question of ballotting or otherwise for a com¬ 
mittee. When I seconded it, my interpretation of 
the resolution was that it was his desire that every 
member of this Council should be a member of the 
Parliamentary Committee, just as every member of 


this Council is a member of the Registration 
Committee. The discussion has now been side¬ 
tracked upon the question as to whether fifteen 
members are to be elected by ballot or otherwise. 
That has nothing whatever to do with the resolution 
as put down on the agenda. The practice underiving 
this resolution is a practice which is quite common 
in every other body with which I am acquainted, 
namely, that where a committee is of paramount 
importance, the committee is constituted of the whole 
of the members. That is the application of a 
principle which cannot reasonably be denied to a 
section of the members, if they desire it should be so 
constituted. 

Col. Britti.ehank : 1 cannot see that any precedent 
which has been created bv the extension ol the size 
of tin' Registration Committee should necessarily 
influence us to-dav in deciding the size of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee. My experience of committees 
is that if work is to be done the smaller the committee 
that you have the greater the amount of work that 
that committee is able to turn out. If we extend the 
Parliamentary Committee, I feel we shall stultify its 
work to such an extent that we might just as well 
resolve at the same time to discontinue the committee. 
I feel very strongly that it would be one of the most 
retrograde movements that we could make in the work 
of this Council. 

Mr. Locke : I think it is an unwritten law that 
any member who is not on a Committee has the privi¬ 
lege of being in the room and joining in the discussion, 
with the Chairman’s permission. (Cries of “ Yes.”) 
If any business of importance to himself is on the 
Uganda of that committee, he is entitled to be there. 
(Cries of “ Yes.”) 

The President : We never ask strangers to retire, 
and we very often let them join in the discussion. 

Dr. Share-Jones : That definite statement from 
the chair puts the matter in a different light to me. 
It was only in order that all the members might be 
acquainted with the whole of the work of the Council 
that I seconded the motion. 

The motion was then put, and declared by the 
President lost. 

Mr. Coleman : May I ask that the names of those 
who voted for it may be recorded ? 

The President : Yes. The names of those who 
voted in favour of the motion are : I>r. Share-Jones, 
Mr. Banham and Mr. Coleman. 

Motion by Sir John McFadyean. 

Sir John McFadyean moved the following motion, 
in accordance with the notice he had given - 

That the revised list of Preliminary Educational 

Examinations adopted at the Special Meeting of 

Council on the 8th April last shall not come into 

force until a date to be hereafter determined by 

the Council. 

In doing so, lie said : It may be said that in bringing 
forward this proposition I am really opening the 
question which was dealt with by the Council at the 
Special Meeting which was held in April last, when 
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the Council passed a resolution, moved by the Presi¬ 
dent, That the revised list of preliminary examina¬ 
tions to be recognised as qualifying a candidate in 
respect of general education be adopted.” On that 
occasion I stated at considerable length what seemed 
to me to be good reasons for not passing the motion 
proposed by the President. I do not propose to go 
into them again at any length, but I may say briefly 
that the main arguments were directed towards 
convincing the Council that the moment was not 
opportune for altering the then-existing regulations 
with regard to general education until one had good 
reason to anticipate that any alteration would not 
make it impossible adequately to recruit the pro¬ 
fession—to keep it up, if not to the present numbers, 
at any rate to numbers that could be considered 
adequate. I believe that with the altered circum¬ 
stances which have arisen since April I could find new 
arguments of a very strong character in favour of my 
contention that it was unwise to alter the regulations, 
but there are some of those arguments that 1 do not 
propose to use unless I am forced to, because this 
meeting is public, and I think use of them might be 
made which would be detrimental to the interests 
of the profession. There is, however, one new 
argument, and it is the only one that I am going to 
urge at the moment, and that is the argument which 
may be founded on the fact that, if the revised list 
had been in operation in October last, the total number 
of students that presumably would have entered all 
the five veterinary colleges would have been 37. 
Forty-three of the students who entered possessed the 
lower certificates—certificates that will become 
ineligible when this revised list is adopted. In 
reality, it would not be unfair to say that the number 
was not 37, but 34, because included among the 37 
there were three foreign university graduates who 
came in this year, and that is not a thing that is likely 
to be often repeated. Now, when we consider that 
the profession at present includes, I think, about 
3,300 members, anybody can figure to himself what 
the result would be in a few years if that represents 
anything like what may be expected by raising the 
present standard to that which is laid down for 
medical students by the General Medical Council. 

But my real excuse for bringing the matter so soon 
again before the Council is this, that I think by an 
oversight it was not specified when these regulations 
were to come into force. 

The President : Yes, they are to come into force 
on the 1st August, 1922. 

Sir John McFadyean : At any rate I know that 
you, in moving the resolution, did not state that. I 
think it is possible you are reading from what was 
posted on^he boa*d, but at any rate, unless you are 
wrongly reported, no time was stated either when you 
formally moved it from the Chair to open the discus¬ 
sion or finally when the matter was put to the vote. 
But, even supposing it to be a fact that the Council 
decided that it was to come into force in August next, 
may I point out what that means ? It means that 
from the present moment onwards no student can 
be admitted with the lower certificates, because, 
whin voj aiopt the revised list, say in Augmt nsx t 


that means that students who present themselves at 
the next following examination, namely, in December, 
for the Class A. examination, are asked to produce 
certificates regarding general knowledge passed before 
they began their professional studies. There is no 
manner of doubt about that. I ask, was it a reason¬ 
able thing for this Council to adopt a regulation of 
that sort and bring it into force within nine months— 
in reality to bring it into force within six months, 
because, of course, the important date was the 1st 
October, the period when 90 per cent, of students enter 
college ? I think it is necessary for the Council to 
deal with the matter again ; at anv rate, I hope the 
Council will not think I have been unreasonable in 
bringing the matter up again. Of course, if my 
motion is carried, it will then he open to any member 
of Council to give three months’ notice to bring the 
new list into operation at the end of that time. 
No one can seriously maintain that there is any great 
urgency about it; it only hinds the Council to a 
reconsideration of the matter as regards the actual 
date when the regulations are to be put into force. 
But I earnestly hope that the Council will wait until 
October next to see whether the number of students 
entering the different colleges, that is to say, the 
number of those who are offering themselves as 
recruits to the profession, is similar to what it is this 
year. The present number is, of course, manifestly 
inadequate. The register has diminished by about 
100, I think, during the last four years, and an 
entrance of 80, when one makes allowance for what 
are called the “ casualties ” of examinations, means 
that of the 80 entering this year, probably not more 
than 60, at any rate, will qualify in the four years. 
Therefore I earnestly hope the Council will see its 
way to pass this resolution. 

(To be continued). 


JVotes and J/ews. 

Foot-and-Mouth Menace Renewed. 

A Severe Visitation. 

Corresponding closely to the time of its occurrence 
last year, foot-and-mouth disease has again made its 
unwelcome appearance on an extensive scale. The 
first indication of the fresh visitation was contained 
in the following communication:— 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease has been confirmed 
amongst cattle in the lairs at Newcastle, where 
animals await slaughter, and also amongst cattle and 
pigs at Hossle, near Hull (East Riding of Yorkshire). 
The affected Newcastle cattle passed through Morpeth 
Market on January 16th and were exposed at New¬ 
castle Market on January 17th. 

At the same time a report reached the Ministry 
from the Local Authority’s Veterinary Inspector of 
the existence of Foot-and-Mouth disease amongst 
cattle at Seaham Harbour, near Sunderland, Durham. 
Orders have been made prohibiting the movement 
of animals within or out of an area including large 
portions of Northumberland and Durham and also 
an area around Hessle, in Yorkshire (East Riding). 
Movement into those areas is also prohibited except 
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into tlie large towns for slaughter. All precautions 
have been taken to prevent the spread of disease 
in the localities of the outbreaks, and the tracing of all 
animals known to have been recent!v in contact with 
the affected stock is proceeding. Ministry of 
Agriculture mrl Fisheries, 

Position Very Serious Later Reports. 

The outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease rn the 
North, says the Times of Tuesday, have developed 
to such an extent that the attack was officially 
described last evening as one of the most widespread 
visitations that the country has experienced for manv 
years. Already more than 100 suspected cases of 
disease have been reported to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, and of these over 70 had been confirmed up to 
last evening. The Ministry has issued a warning 
notice describing the position as " very serious,’’ 
and appealing for the wholehearted co-operation of 
stockowners in its efforts to rope with the trouble. 

Many markets in the North of England were closed 
yesterday. Four tons of timber were used to burn 
17 infected animals near Carlisle. More than one 
outbreak in Yorkshire has been traced to Irish cattle 
sold in the markets last week. 

The following is the text of the Ministry’s statement : 
On Tuesday, the 24th inst., the Ministry of Agriculture 
received information of the suspected existence of foot- 
and-mouth disease on premises at Newcastle and at 
Soaham Harbour, Durham. Disease was subsequently 
confirmed by the Ministry's inspectors on both premises, 
and the inquiries brought to light the possibility of a serious 
outbreak in the counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
inasmuch as the markets at Newcastle and Gateshead 
were involved. On the same day the existence of disease 
was confirmed in the East Hiding of Yorkshire at Hessle. 

In both these districts numerous outbreaks have now 
been confirmed, the majority of which have doubtless been 
due to infection being contracted in markets. On Satur¬ 
day, the 28th inst., further outbreaks were confirmed at 
widely separated centres in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
in Lincolnshire (Lindsey Division), in Cheshire, in Cumber¬ 
land, and in the North Hiding of Yorkshire. Preliminary 
inquiries in these cases show that tlie following markets 
have been involved :—viz., Northallerton, York, Wakefield, 
Doncaster, Carlisle, and Kendal. Accordingly, the 
Ministry yesterday made an Order revoking the existing 
Orders, and prohibiting the movement out of an area 
including 

the whole of the counties of Cumbeiland, Northumber¬ 
land, Durham, Westmorland, Lancashire, Yorkshire. 
Chester, Derby, and Nottingham, the Lindsey Division 
of Lincolnshire, and that part of the county of Stafford 
lying north of the London and North-Western Railway 
line from Tamworth to Crewe, and also comprising 
certain parishes in the county of Dumfries. 

The Order prohibits the movement of animals into that 
area except for slaughter within 9b hours, and over any 
highway or thoroughfare within the area except for 
necessary purposes by licence of an inspector of the local 
authority. Markets are restricted to fat stock, and 
may only be held by licence of the local authority subject 
to the veterinary inspection of animals exposed thereat. 

R.S.I. Meat Inspection Course. 

The spring term course of Royal Sanitary Institute 
lectures and demonstrations includes the following 
instruction in practical training for meat and food 
inspectors. 

Monday, January 30th, at 5-30 p.m. Introductory 
Lecture to Students in the several Courses, by Professor 


H. R. Kenwood, C.M.G., M.B., F.R.S.E. (Admission 
to this Lecture will be free.) 

The course consists of: —Systematic Practical 
Training in the inspection of Meat at a Cattle Market, 
including Demonstration on live catrle and sheep, 
slaughtering and dressing of animals, names and 
situations of the organs, diseases of animals, methods 
of stalling, arrangements of markets and hvres, etc. 

The demonstrations are given at the Institute at 
6 p.m. on Fridays, February 10th, 17th, 24th ; March 
10th, 24th; April 21st; and at the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, at 12-30 p.m. on Saturdays, February 
18th ; March 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th; April 1st, 8th, 
22nd, by J. R. Havhurst, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Viet.), 
Superintendent and Chief Veterinary Inspector, 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, and a Veterinary Inspec¬ 
tor of the City of London and the London County 
Council (I). of A. Acts). 

Visit to the Central Meat Market, Smitlifield, E.C., 
on Wednesday, April 5th, at 11 a.m. 

Students cai. also attend the following Lectures in 
Part 11. of the Course for Sanitary Officers 

Thursday, March 30th. The Laws, Bv-Laws, and 
Regulations affecting the Sale of Food. 

Friday, March 31st . The Appearance and ( haracter 
of Fresh Meat and other foods, and the conditions 
rendering them fit or unfit for human consumption. 
Preserving and storage. J. Spencer Low, O.R.E., 
MB. B.Sc., D.P.H. 

Mondav, April 3rd. Signs of Health and Disease 
in Animals destined for Food, when alive and after 
slaughter. James R. Havhurst, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (Viet.). 

Wednesday, April 5th. The Names and Situations 
of the Organs of the Body in Animals. 

Friday, April 7th. Practical Methods of Stalling 
and Slaughtering Animals. Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop 
Young, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Loud.). 

Monday, April 10th. Diseased Meat, with a 
Demonstration of Morbid Specimens collected from 
Meat Markets. James R. Havhurst, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (Viet.). 

Wednesday, April 12th. The Hygiene of Cowsheds, 
Dairies, and Slaughterhouses, Markets, and other 
places where food is stored or handled. J. Spencer 
Ijow, C.B.E., M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. 

The fee for the two months’ Complete Course of 
Practical Training, including the Lectures and 
Demonstrations in Pait II. of the Course for Sanitary 
Officers, is £5 5s. 0d., or without Part 11. £4 14s. (hi. 


Official Milk Conference. 

It is proposed to have another Milk and Dairies 
Bill, and an informal conference has been held at the 
Ministry of Health to consider it. The report of this 
conference says milk should be graded, and other 
details are mentioned. The Milk and Dairies Act, 
1915, was objected to because it relied on a system of 
inspection. In an article in the British Farmer 
Sir Herbert Matthews says ;— 

“ The most important sentence in the whole of 
this reported conference is that which sets out the 
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main objection to the Act of 1915, ‘ that the British 
public would not welcome it because it relics on an 
elaborate and costly system of inspection.’ What a 
misunderstanding of the British public ! It does 
not care how elaborate or costly a system may be, so 
long as it believes that system is safeguarding its 
health. 

" Moreover, nine-tenths of that public will never 
know whether such a system is in force or not. The 
section that does know will never consent to the 
expense they will be put. to in the shape of dearer 
milk (which the suggested classification will involve) 
without being satisfied that they are getting security 
for their money. How is that security to he obtained 
with inspection ? ” 

The Act of 1915 has never been enforced, and it is 
this need of inspection which is involved that has 
stood in the way, and it has been allowed to become a 
dead letter. Sir Herbert, therefore, proposes as the 
first item of his new programme that the Milk and 
Dairies Act, 1915, together with the Tuberculosis 
Order, be put into operation without delay.- Farmer's 
Gazette. 


The late Mr. Charles Cartwright. 

An Appreciation. 

The profession lias lost an enthusiast, and a man of 
wide interests and attainments, by the death ot Mr. Charles 
Cartwright, M.R.C.V.S., of 40 Taswell Road, Soutlisea 
(where he went to reside in 1920), at the advanced age of 
87 years, the sad event occurring on January 4th from 
syncope, following bronchitis. 

The deceased member was in youth led bv his fondness 
for animals to abandon the study of human medicine 
for that of the sister branch, graduating in 1850, his 
abilities eliciting special commendation from the late 
Profeasor Gamgee. The youngest son of the late Mr. 
Richard Cartwright, of Oxford, the deceased had an 
extensive private practice which, eight years ago, he 
divided amongst thyee of his friends, when the strain of 
carrying this on co-incidently with exacting Government 
w ork became too great. 

Mr. Cartwright held the post of Veterinary Inspector 
of cattle at all ports of Ireland from 1872 to 1874, when 
the inspection was abolished. In 1882 he was appointed 
a Middlesex County Inspector for Staines, and, following 
the demise of Mr. Leggett in 1903, was transferred to 
Hanwell, which post he retained to the time of his death. 

There was little indeed that he could not do—a writer 
(he was the author of a work on scabies)—a gifted water¬ 
colour artist—a talented vocalist (ho had a fine baritone 
voioe)—his interests were many and varied. Mr. Cart¬ 
wright excelled in nearly all out-door sports, but hunting 
was, I think, his favourite relaxation. 

With these accomplishments went a beautiful simplicity 
of disposition, acharacter marked by absence of affectation, 
by sincerity and an intense feeling for other people. Ho 
never blamed and but seldom criticised. His was a 
lovable nature, and one imbued with deep religious con¬ 
victions. Through all his life the simplo faith of his 
childhood never varied, never faltered, and in consequence 
his passing was most beautiful. W. 


An Appreciation of the late W. Alfred Welch. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

By tho death of W. Alfred Welch, of Bath, the profession 
has lost one of its staunchest supporters. Prior to the 


advent of motor traction he carried on an extensive and 
lucrative practice, and being an excellent judge of a horse 
as well as a sound practitioner, his services were in great 
demand. 

Two years ago next month he was one of seven veterin¬ 
ary surgeons who met in Bristol to discuss the advisability 
of forming an association. No small share of the success 
attained by the Mid-West, and South Wales Veterinary 
Association was due to Mr. Welch’s constant interest in 
its welfare, ho being one of its vice-presidents. The 
Association held its first meeting in Bath this year, 
and our deceased colleague was greatly looking forward 
with others to making the meeting a success, hut, alas, lie 
died the day before, after a short illness. 

Possessed of an interesting personality and a kindly and 
generous nature, he was indeed a true friend and sportsman. 
May his memory long remain evergreen among his friends 
and colleagues in the West and in and around the Abbey- 
city of Bath. 


Obituary. 

The death of Captain T. W. W. Hindle occurred at Cam¬ 
berwell House, London, on January' 17th, after six months’ 
illness, from neurasthenia, brought about by war service, 
an affection he brought to England from France in 1918, 

Mr Hindle served a pupilage of four years with the late 
Mr. Win. Blunsom, of Cirencester, after which he graduated 
at the Royal College, London, in 1891. Ho returned to 
Mr. Blunsom as assistant, then started a branch practice 
at Malmesbury, as Blunsom and Hindle. The deceased 
eventually bought it and carried on there for over twenty- 
one years. He was much esteemed for many miles 
around, being a very practical man in his profession and 
highly principled. A fine horseman, Mr. Hindle was well 
known in the show ring with very stylish driving ponies, 
and a very familiar figure in the Beaufort Hunt. He sold 
his practice in Malmesbury and came to Warminster in 
1912 by request. Here a very good practice w as built up. 
War came, and lie answered the call, joining the R.A.V.C. 
in December, 1914, and being sent to the Central Remount 
Depot, Aldershot, as Veterinary Officer in Charge till 1916. 
Proceeding from there to the Veterinary Hospital, Romsey, 
he eventually took charge of the Remount Depot at 
Templeeombe and Sherboume. In 1917 the deceased 
was sent to France, and came back in 1918, suffering 
from shell shock, and very severe neurasthenia, from which 
he only partly recovered. Returning to Warminster in 
1919, Mr. Hindle carried on his old practice till July, 1921. 
When about to perform a minor operation on a cow, lie 
sustained a kick in tho head, the shock bringing on the 
fatal illness from which he died. Mr. Hindle leaves a 
widow and an only child, a son, to mourn his loss. 

Thomas William Warburton Hindle died at Camber. 

well House, London, on January 17th, aged 54 years. 

Graduated London, 1891. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later thAn bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


A Canine Problem. 

Sir,—The statement by me in my letter published 
January 7th that “ I appreciate a bit ol fairplay ” is 
translated by Captain Kirk into an accusation ot unfair¬ 
ness against liimsell. It is a peculiar translation, 
especially in view of the fact that later on he indulges 
in the commonplace that “ the columns of the Veterinary 
Record are open for the healthy discussion of matters 
professional.” Most veterinary surgeons know this, 
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and some of us have longer experience of flic fact than 
even Captain Kirk. However “ revenon* d no* moutnn*." 
Dogmatism is defined by the dictionary as “ a positive 
assertion of opinion.” Captain Kirk makes the statement 
in his letter, published December 24th. that '* oral lesions 
(necrosis and gangrene of the tongue) ” occur ” in the vast 
majority of cases ” of Stuttgart disease. This is un¬ 
qualified dogmatism, and I venture to say that even at a 
second attempt Captain Kirk has not substantiated his 
statement. Again, “ distension of the bladder is very 
rare in Stuttgart disease,” and again, ‘‘normal and sub¬ 
normal temperatures exist throughout Stuttgart disease. n 
All these statements are dogmatic anil open to question, 
because none of them is qualified in any way. In your 
issm of December 24th, in the relation by Captain Kirk, 
on page 1015, of “Stuttgart and Distemper Exhibits,” 
lie says, among other things, that Stuttgart disease is 
distinguished from distemper by the fact of “ acute 
enteritis” existing in Stuttgart disease; but Stuttgart 
disease lias long b>en known as a gastro-enteritis, and 
is not distinguished solely by acute enteritis. 
^Captain Kirk writes that lie has consulted two works 
as the authorities for the statements in his letter published 
January 21st. What are the two works ? He doesn’t 
give tho titles. This, for a man who wrote the letter 
entitled “ The Delinquencies of Some Practitioners,” is 
rather surprising.—Yours faithfully, G. M ayall. 

88 St. George’s Road, Bolton, January 21*/, 11)22. 


A Request Yor Urinary Calculi. 

^Sir,—T shall be glad if any of your readers can send me 
specimens of urinary calculi (kidney, bladder, or urethral) 
from any animal, on loan for a short time, with permission 


to scrape off a small portion, sufficient for analytical 
purposes. 

It is tor the purpose of an investigation which is at the 
present moment being undertaken in eolloboration with 
Professor Gardner, of the Bio-Chemical Department of 
the University of London, the result of which will shortly 
be placed before the medical and veterinary professions. 

Specimens (which will bo carefully taken care of and 
returned, if so requested) are particularly asked for from 
the cow, sheep (especially tho ram), pig and cat, but those 
from the horse and dog will also be welcome. 

Histories, especially in regard to the age and sex of the 
patients, and any particulars of dietary will be appreciated. 
All information utilised will he fully acknowledged to tho 
authors.—Yours faithfully, Frederick Hobday. 

165 Church Street, Kensington, London, W. 

.7 an at i ry 20 th , 11 ) 22 . 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette—War Office, Regular Forces. 

January 24th.—-Temporary Quartermasters relinquish 
their commissions on completion of service, and retain 
their rank:—Captains J. H. Ashton, D.C.M., M.B.E. 
(January 1st. 1020); E. Epps (April 3rd, 1910) ; J. Fisher 
(April 5th, 1010); J. A. Hariner (September 1st, 1921); 
R. H. Jameson (September 1st, 1921) ; O. Preston (August 
20th, 1919); H. R. Rose (September 9th, 1919); A. H. 
Webber (September 2nd, 1919) ; Lieut. T. J. Sutton, 
M.B.E. (October 20th, 1920). 

Territorial Army. 

January 25th.—Captain H. W. Stevens resigns his 
commission (January 20th) and retains the rank of Captain. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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The Shoeing of Horses, especially in connection with 
the present road surfaces of the country. 

Discussion on Major-General Bin Layton 
Blenkinsop’s Paper. 

t Central Veterinary Society Meeting Report). 

Mr. Thompson, in opening the discussion, said ho 
had been very interested in the paper, not only from 
I ho practical point of view of stopping horses from 
slipping, but also from the standpoint of reserving 
the energy of the horse. All veterinary surgeons 
knew that in the London streets at’tlie present time 
a great deal of effort was lost by horses slipping. 
He quite agreed with t lie essayist that the best remedy 
was the natural one. namely, that of allowing tho 
frog to function, but in a big stud of horses there 
were a definite number of eases in which one could 
not get the frog to function, and also the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of certain horses had to a certain extent to 
he considered. He had endeavoured to get over the 
difficulty in several ways. He had found the best 
wav of preventing the slipping of horses was to use 
thi* Chariier shoe, but very few horses’ feet would 
carry that shoe, unless considerable time was taken 
in getting the foot fit to wear it, and then the animal 
lost his action. A very good method to use was the 
tip—bv which he meant the three-quarter shoe— 
the heels of the frog being allowed to grow. In that 
way the frog would often be developed when other¬ 
wise it would not, and it would be found that an 
ordinary shoe could be got on and the frog made to 
function. Another method was that of the Gray 
pad, which, he thought, was the best pad on the 
market. There were a certain number of horses 
in which it had been impossible to get the frog to 
function, even with a thin shoe. He quite agreed 
that the thin wide-webbed shoe was much better 
than a narrow thick shoe. A shoe lin. by fin. was 
1 tetter than one lin. by Jin. The more the public 
were made to understand that it was necessary for 
the frog to come on the ground to carry out its 
physiological purposes, namely, those of anti-con- 
eussion and anti-slipping, the better. A groat 
fallacy existed on that point. Only the other day 
lie had received a letter from a man complaining of 
the way in which his horses were shod, and saying 
that it was absolute cruelty the way in which the 
sensitive part of the foot called the frog was actually 
touching the ground. 

Colonel Mosley said there were two points 
involved: (1) the durability of the shoe and (2) anti¬ 
slipping. With regard to durability, the Blenkinsop 


shoe had been first introduced to him in lit 13, am! 
during the war and since the war he had hud a great 
(leal of experience with it. The horses of British 
regiments which had come from India were shod with 
that shoe, and it. was spoken very highly of. Tt 
lasted very much longer than the ordinary (lovernnient 
pattern of shoe. The latter generally lasted about 
three weeks. The Blenkinsop shoo, by changing it 
from one foot to the other, lasted for about six weeks. 
Taking it that the. Government shoo wore for 120 
miles, it followed that the Blenkinsop type of shoe 
would travel for 210 miles. Tie had calculated that 
if the horses had been only shod on their fore feet 
during the war with the Expeditionary Force in 
France, a freightage of about 3,300 tons a year and 
about £125,000 a year would have been saved if the 
Blenkinsop type of shoe had been adopted. In the 
cavalry the shoe had now been generally adopted, 
and it had been found to be the most practical and the 
best patterned shoe. With regard to its anti-slipping 
character, for the last two years lie had ridden, not 
only his own horses, but Government horses (some 
of them being remounts) over tar macadamised 
roads, and he had found they had an extraordinary 
grip. In the hunting field he had noticed that his 
hunter had a much better foothold than the others 
who were shod with the ordinary hunting shoe. 
Again, when he had been running with the hounds in 
a bird-cage country where they had had to take to 
the road, lie had found he could qualify as a “ road 
thrust,” because he got over the ground very much 
better than the ot her people, who seemed to slip all 
over the place. He had come to the conclusion that 
for anti-slipping the Blenkinsop shoe was to a great 
extent very much better than any other shoe of which 
he knew. At the Army Veterinary School there 
were about 25 patterns of anti-slipping shoe?, some 
of which were very complicated indeed, and he thought 
the Blenkinsop shoe was undoubtedly the simplest 
and based on more scientific lines than the others. 
With regard to the making of the shoe, it was very 
simple indeed. He had seen people at the School of 
Farriery make the knocked-up portion of the shoe 
easier than turning a clip. He thought it would be 
a very good tiling if the shoe was introduced into 
the Service. 

Mr. Brennan De Vine said he had been intimately 
connected with the report of the Committee of the 
Ministry of Transport to which the essayist had 
referred. At the time when that committee was 
first formed all the people who were interested in the 
question of the non-slipping of horses had been invited 
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to send representatives, among them being the 
Worshipful Company of Farriers. He was on the 
Executive Committee of that body, and he had been 
sent to represent it on the committee. Sir Layton 
had stated that experiments were started in 1914, 
hut as a matter of fact they had been started six 
months previously, when veterinary surgeons all over 
England had been asked to try particular anti-slipping 
.devices which had been sent to the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port for trial. Why had those trials been discon¬ 
tinued 1 It was because at the. end of six months 
it was found there was so little interest taken in the 
matter by members of the veterinary profession, 
and that they were so dilatory in sending replies, 
that the trials had to be given up as a bad job. 

Sir Layton had mentioned that trials had been 
carried out in different counties. Those had been 
undertaken by Mr. Gettings, the County Surveyor of 
Worcestershire, as it had been found impossible to 
get veterinary surgeons to do the work. The 
essayist's remarks about Arabian shoes bore out what 
he (Mr. De Vine) had always maintained, namely, 
that if horses were sent to Arabia they went better 
in Arabian shoes than they did in English shoes. In 
this country the Arabian shoe would not be of much 
use, as the surface of the roads was entirely different. 
There was one thing which the Arabian shoe brought 
out, and that was that the whole of the under-surface 
of a horse’s foot was weight bearing. In the begin¬ 
ning, some person, whose name had been lost, had 
invented a horse-shoe. It was in the form of a sandal 
which covered the whole sole of the foot, and which 
was tied on to the foot by means of skin or rope. 
From that time down to the present .people of every 
description had been inventing horse-shoes. In 1914 
the Roads Improvement Association had offered a 
prize of £100 for the best non-slipping horse shoe, 
and he had been on the committee of judges. Flight 
hundred specimens had been entered from all parts 
of the world. He had about 300 of them at present 
in his office at Birmingham, and he. would be glad to 
show them to anyone interested. He claimed to 
have the most unique collection of horse-shoes in the 
kingdom. He agreed that Sir Layton’s shoe was a 
very good shoe to use on a light horse. It had 
reminded him when he first saw it of the FitzWygram 
toe, and, in fact, it was the FitzWygram toe, although 
it was made in a special tool and turned up and not 
made with the broad clip. The advantage of the 
shoe from a non-slipping point of view was due to 
the thinness of the shoe, itself. Being so thin at 
the heel, it allowed the frog to come in contact with 
the ground, and the frog was the non-slipping portion 
of the foot. In his opinion, if the shoe were used 
for every-day wear on modern hard roads, sufficient 
wear would not be got out of it. A shoe, in order 
to be practical and economical, must wear at least 
four weeks. He knew that by turning up the toe 
in the way suggested an increased wear was obtained. 
Colonel Mosley had suggested that the Blenkinsop 
shoe wore for something like 200 miles. If that figure 
were divided by 28 days’ wear, the horse would not 


do many miles in the day, at any rate not anything 
like that which would be expected of it in the Midlands. 
Sir Layton had said that steel was a better material 
to use than iron. In 1S97 the General Omnibus 
Company of Paris, which at that time had about 
7,(HK> horses, carried out some experiments with steel 
and iron shoes. They shod their horses with steel, 
and in the end they had to give it up, because they 
found the steel was so very slippery. Personally, 
he was of the opinion that steel was not so suitable 
for horse-shoes as iron from the non-slipping point of 
view. 

General Dunlop Smith said, although he had not 
given the Blenkinsop shoe an official trial, he had had 
many opportunities of testing it, and had been struck 
by its efficacy. He had seen it tried as a surgical 
shoe with the greatest success. Horses with cramped 
action and suffering from diseases of the foot had 
been brought to him for casting. In many of those 
cases he had recommended a trial of the Blenkinsop 
shoe before casting, and on making enquiries after¬ 
wards he had been told that the horses were going 
quite well, and that the unit was anxious to retain them. 
He had also ridden horses on tarmac roads, and he 
had found that the freedom of action and the foot-hold 
were very much improved when horses were shod with 
the Blenkinsop shoe. 

Lieut.-Col. P. Johns (Borough Surveyor of Maiden¬ 
head) remarked there were two classes of persons 
interested in the discussion, namely, road makers 
and road users. Veterinary surgeons represented 
the road users’ side of the problem, but he thought 
thev themselves would realise that it was only fair 
to say that they only represented a very small portion 
of the road users. With the advent of motor traction, 
road makers had had presented to them problems in 
road making which they had never previously had 
to face. In the interests of the general community 
at large, and for the general convenience, not only 
of drivers of vehicles, but pedestrians on the road, 
and inhabitants of adjoining property, they had had 
to evolve a road surface which was going to give a 
road free from thud in winter and practically free from 
dust in summer. That had only been attained by 
evolving some form of waterproof surface. That 
had also produced a road surface which was undoubted¬ 
ly slippery, but he thought it would be realised that 
it would not be fair or reasonable to expect the larger 
portion of the. road users to surrender the undoubted 
benefits which had accrued from the evolving of that 
waterproofed surface. So the problem rested with 
veterinary surgeons, as representing the owners and 
drivers of horses. Road makers had gone as far as 
they could from the engineering point of view. They 
had tackled the problem, and had tried to adopt some 
form of road surface which would give them what 
they required and yet which would afford a surface 
which, for the owners and drivers of horses, would 
not be slippery. They had failed. The Committee 
of the Ministry of Transport had come to the con¬ 
clusion that, at present at any rate, they knew of no 
form of waterproof surface which was not going to 
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prove slippery under various eliinatir conditions. 
Therefore, as he Imd said, the further solution of the 
problem rested with veterinary surgeons. Borough 
.Surveyors had been attacked by horseowners and told 
that they should make the roads safe for horses. 
They had had to reply that they had reached the 
stage where, they had done all they possibly could, fie 
had taken the trouble in his own district of enquiring 
from the committee which had been mentioned 
what they considered to be the most serviceable and 
useful form of pad which could be applied to the shoe 
of a horse to prevent it slipping, but here a disappoint¬ 
ing factor presented itself, namely, the real want of 
interest taken in the problem by the horse owner 
and the horse driver. Horse owners and drivers, 
at any rate in his district, would not. lift a finger in 
the way of experiment and trial to assist in the 
solving of the difficulty. He had published in the 
local paper what had been the results of the trials 
with these pads, and had taken the trouble of getting 
from the Gray horse-shoe people samples, not only 
of their new, but worn pads, and had showed that that 
particular pad had earned a very considerable amount 
of praise and a great number of testimonials. Al¬ 
though the complaints of horses falling still continued, 
he had not been able to induce one single owner in 
his borough or in the country district around to take 
advantage of the samples which he had at the office, 
or the particulars with regard to fixing the pad or the 
price per set. Coming back to the discussion, he 
must say that he had more hopes of being able to 
induce the. horse owner to adopt some form of shoe 
such as Sir Layton had introduced than he had any 
form of pad. He did not know whether Sir Layton 
was going to produce any figures with regard to the 
relative cost of the steel shoe of his particular pattern 
and the ordinary horse-shoe. Whenever be had 
spoken to a horse owner he had always asked how 
much more it was going to cost to shoe his horse with 
the pads, and on reckoning up the cost had refused 
to do anything further. If Sir Layton’s shoe was 
not going to be much more expensive than the ordinary 
shoe, then the horse owner might be persuaded to 
help himself by adopting it. 

Captain Bunn mentioned that at Woolwich Sir 
Lavt.on’s shoe had been given an extensive trial and 
had proved successful. There seemed to be a slight 
misunderstanding about the substance of which the 
shoe was made. It was not made of cast steel, but 
.if workable steel. There was no reason whv draft, 
horses should not be. shod with it. 

Professor McQueex said a discussion by veterinary 
surgeons on horse-shoes was, to his mind, about as 
profitable as a discussion on colic. They had all 
had experience of horse-shoeing, and they all held 
rhoir own views regarding the most efficient shoe 
for a given purpose. He had not heard a single word 
that night which would lead him to make the slightest 
alteration in any method of shoeing with which he 
was concerned. The essayist had begun by saving 
something about the Government Committee, which 
had been concerned with finding some method of 


shoeing by which the slipping of horses could lie 
avoided, and had suggested a shoe which was plainly 
a modified Ilallnm shoe.; it had been introduced 
years ago—probably before Sir Layton met with the 
profession—bv the late .1. B. Hallam, and that shoe 
was commonly known at tlie present time as the 
FitzW ygram shoe. As an anti-stumbling shoe, 
Hallam .s shoe and Sir Layton’s shoe were no doubt 
excellent, but us an anti-slipping shoe lie looked upon 
them as useless for London work. There was another 
point which had been mentioned that evening with 
which he did not agree. As an anti-slipping shoe, 
any shoe made of steel was not so good as an ordinary 
Staffordshire iron shoe. The steel became polished 
and promoted slipping, as everyone knew who had 
tried it in the London streets. A few vears ago it 
was the custom to shoe all light horses in London 
with tips, and no doubt tips were an excellent means 
of avoiding slipping in horses on a variety of 
pavements ; but as veterinary surgeons they had to 
consider the economic question with regard to shoeing. 
A horse might wear an anti-slipping device on his feet, 
but it might be harmful to the horse. That had 
been the experience met with in tip shoeing; it 
prevented the horse from slipping, but it wore out 
the horse’s legs, and very frequently the feet would 
not stand it. He might quote as an instance that 
within the last seven years 200 horses that he knew 
of in London had been shod with tips, and over sixty 
per cent, were lamed or partially lamed, or lost action, 
owing to the tip shoeing. When the feet had been 
examined periodically, it had been found that the heels 
wore faster than the shoes, and although that did not 
apply to every case, it applied to so many that tip 
shoeing had had to be given up. That had been 
followed by another experiment, which lie thought 
had given entire satisfaction. Tip shoeing had been 
replaced bv pads- by what was called spring pads. 
It was secured to the shoe by two nails, and it gave 
the. necessary protection against slipping. He could 
not say what the ultimate effect would be, but at 
present it promised to be the best anti-slipping device 
that had so far been introduced. He would like 
to add that veterinary surgeons had nothing to do 
with the condition of the roadways. They might, 
if they liked, appeal to the authorities who controlled 
the roadways, but he was afraid that as veterinary 
surgeons concerning horse shoeing they would have to 
adapt their shoeing to meeting the surfaces provided 
bv the authorities. Therefore they must devote 
their energies to providing a shoe which would not 
slip too much on those road surfaces. He was sorry 
to say that he did not agree with Sir Layton when 
that gentleman said he had found that shoe effective. 
He considered that if that shoe were tried on London 
streets, it would be found useless as an anti-slipping 
device, except in so far as slipping might in some eases 
be due to stumbling. 

Col. Oi.ver stated that he had had a considerable 
experience of the Blenkinsop shoe. He had used 
it regularly on all classes of horses for the last ten 
years or more. He had used it on polo ponies. 
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hunters and draft horses in very considerable numbers. 
At Aldershot in 1011 and 1912 they had not the 
necessary tool, and could not make the shoes so well 
finished and perfect as the shoe which had been 
exhibited that night ; but he had constantly used the 
shoe on a considerable proportion of the draft horses 
of the Army Service Corps working there on the 
macadamised roads in the district, and his conclusion, 
and the conclusion of all the farriers, was very much 
in favour of the shoe from all points of view. 

What had really made him take a serious interest 
in the shoe originally was a fact which he had noticed 
in South Africa. There he used to play polo with 
farmers who used to play with ponies unshod on very 
hard ground. Those animals used to be hacked 
long distances on the unmetalled roads of that country, 
but he noticed that they were never lame, lie looked 
at their feet and was astonished to find the extent 
to which the toe had been worn away. One never 
saw a foot of any of those ponies with the beautiful 
round toe to which veterinary surgeons in more 
civilised parts, or with the shoeing used in (his country, 
had become accustomed. The front of the toe 
was completely worn away, and one did not get the 
level bearing on the ground such its veterinary 
surgeons had been brought up to in this country. 
That was what he had always aimed at in using the 
Blenkinsop shoe, namely, to adapt the wearing 
surface of the shoe, to what he had seen happening 
in Nature in South Africa on those hard ranches. 
If the toe was turned up to the requisite angle, the same 
amount of wear was obtained on the hindage of the 
web as on the frontage of the web at the toe. Ry 
that means an undoubtedly increased life of the shoe 
was obtained—by increasing the breadth of the web. 
From the point of view of wear and of slipping he 
thought Sir Layton’s shoe had an advantage over any 
other shoe he had ever used. 

Mr. McIntosh thought all were agreed that the 
present road surfaces had come to stay, and that it 
was the duty of veterinary surgeons to try to find a 
shoe which would lessen the amount of slipping which 
was found so common and dangerous at the present 
time. In no case as yet had he found a satisfactory 
non-slipping shoe. Of all the methods he had tried 
he had found the Gray flexible pad had helped him 
most on the streets of London. He would certainly 
give Sir Layton’s shoe a trial and note the results. 
There was no doubt something in it by the fact of 
the toe being turned up. It widened the surface of 
the grip, and probably bv doing that it retarded the 
slipping to a greater extent than did the ordinary shoe. 

Col. Williams also spoke strongly in favour of the 
Blenkinsop shoe. Certainly in Service conditions 
a broad web shoe was essential. One good point 
about the shoe was that it saved concussion. One 
got the frog in full use from the time it left the forge. 
Tlio natural anti-concussion and non-slipping 
mechanism came into play from the start. With 
regard to the question of economy, the average weight 
of the shoes he had seen experimented with at the 
Royal Military College—the No. 5 ordinary shoe— 


was lib. 607.; with the knocked up toe, the weight 
was lib. Whereas ordinary shoes wore out in about 
three weeks, the knocked up toe pattern would last 
for a month at least, and by changing them over 
thev wore much longer. With regard to safetv 
and the comfort of the horse, his experience had been 
that the Itorse went much hotter on slippery asphalte 
roads with Sir Layton’s shoe than it did with the 
ordinary shoe, and he thought it must add tremendous¬ 
ly to the comfort of the horse to do awav with the 
continual knocking at the too. No artificial 
mechanism, whatever it was, could compete with 
the natural frog. llis experience had been that the 
frog was improved with the use of the Blenkinsop 
shoe. From his experience lie could say that they 
were getting very much nearer the solution of the 
problem of slipping by adopting something of that 
nature and making use of the natural anti-slipping 
mechanism of the foot than hv any other means. 
He saw no reason whv the shoe should not he used on 
heavy draft horses. 

The Reply. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop, in reply, said lie had not 
come to the meeting to give a history of shoeing, 
but to state wlmt had been done in the arinv to 
prevent horses slipping on modern roads. Hanmiel 
and those people had not had to deal with modern 
roads. Many people were inclined to think that 
because they had many years of experience to look¬ 
back upon, therefore they could talk of past centuries 
and forget present-day work. Mr. De Vine had 
made statements against the shoe : but he had not 
tried it. The shoe had been tried on thousands of 
horses over all sorts of countries and on every sort of 
road. It had been tried from Edinburgh to the 
South of England, in France, and on every sort of 
possible road. He had been very careful about the 
shoe, and he hod spent many years on it before ho 
had put forward a definite opinion about it. It 
had now been adopted by the army. When the 
present stock of shoes had worn out, his shoe would 
be that which would be used for army horses. It 
had been adopted, not on the opinion of the veterinary 
surgeon alone, but on the opinion of people who had 
used horses—officers in the Service. Professor 
MacQueen had said that the shoe was a modification 
of the Hallam shoe. But all shoes were modifications 
of past practice; they were modifications of the 
Roman shoe if one cared to go so far back. As to the 
point of the shoe being of no use on London streets, 
it had been tried quite successfully on a large number 
of army horses working on the London streets. On 
the question of steel being very slippery, he knew 
what had happened in Paris ; but as a matter of fact 
that was not found to bo the ease with the mild steel 
of which his shoe was made. His experience was 
that mild steel did not cause slipping. What 
he had said that night was not what he thought 
merely, but what had actually been found, not by 
himself alone, but by a large number of different 
observers in actual practice. Tt was useless for 
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anybody to tome to a discussion and say, " I do not 
think ” this or that. Nobody cared what people 
thought ; but they cared for what had been done. 
If anybody had said, “ I have tried this, and have 
found it wrong," lie would listen to him, but he did 
not care what they thought. The shoe had been 
proved successful by every man who had used it. 
Ife could assure the members that he was not trving 
to force any patent shoe upon them, or to say that 
it was u Blenlcinsop pattern shoe or any other pattern 
shoe. It was a shoe which had been evolved after 
a large number of years' work. He was not present 
to take any credit for it : he was merely trying to 
help the public to shoe horses in a practicable way. 
He had been asked about the expense of the shoe. 
There was no patent about it. It had not been 
actually put on the market. He could state that the 
authorities who had taken up the matter had told 
him that it was far cheaper than any other form of 
shoe. 

Some Leaves from a Diary. 

By “ Mompara." 

(1) Although, comparatively, I am a junior 
graduate, still, 1 have had many experiences in many 
lands. 

Not many months ago 1 was telling some of my 
adventures to a colleague. He suggested that the 
relation of some of them might interest other veter¬ 
inary surgeons. Hence this outburst. 

* * * * 

The lirst patient which 1 attended alone was 
unlucky, ft was like this : 

I was a Class "0” student, a callow youth. 1 
went, to “ see practice " in a foreign country (England). 

V few days after my arrival, and struck by un¬ 
attractive countenance, my employer decided to leave 
me in charge of his practice whilst lie visited a foreign 
village called London. 

lie. went. 

He returned. 

How well I recollect the scene, although 17 weary 
years have elapsed ! 

We were at luncheon. Mr. A. (my emplovcr), his 
• harming wife, and myself. Conversation ensued. 

Mr. A. : Well ! How have you got on i 

Myself : Splendidly ! ! ! But 1 had a most peculiar 
ease this morning. 

Mr. A.: Oh ! indeed ! ! And what was that ? 

Myself : Well ! I went out to see a horse at —— 
village. He was very stiff all round; it was obviously 
a case of rheumatism, as a few days ago he went down 
to the blacksmith’s and 1 examined the “ shop ” and 
found it very draughty. (Then came mv outburst.) 
“ But what really did strike me was that on trotting 
the horse, he repeatedly protruded his membrana 
niititans.” 

I sat back into my chair and awaited the applause. 

Oh ! my horror ! ! My employer jumped from his 
■ hair, overturned his wife’s work-table, stood on the 
Pomeranian’s tail, kicked the eat, and proceeded to 
t«U God all about me. 


Yes ! I well recollect my first introduction to 
tetanus, and I shall never forget how slowly that bright 
summer’s day wore on to its weary dose. 

Had Mr. A. had really a fiery temper, then I should 
not have, been spared to sign myself—Mompara. 


(2) I see that the first leaf, which has detached 
it self from my diary, tells a tale against myself. So I 
shall he revenged. My next tale shall be against a 
colleague. 

Scene—Main Hospital, Aldershot. 

Time—1911. 7 a.in. (Aug. day). 

Persona ihumaticw. 

A. : Offieer-iu-Charge Artillery. 

B. : Orderly Officer of Main Veterinary Hospital. 

(Sergeants, corporals, privates, bugler and “ noises 

without.”) 

B. is discovered checking the brooms, shovels, bully 
beef empties, etc., etc. A procession is seen on the 
horizon. 

The procession draws near and resolves itself into 
the following component parts :— 

(1) A mare led by a farrier-sergeant of artillery. 

(2) Numerous underlings, who support by means of 
towels, sheets, blankets, etc., a certain abnormality. 

(3) The veterinary officer ‘‘ A.” 

Enter “ A.’’ 

(Meeting “ B.")— Oh, dear! oh, dear 1 
B.” : Heavens ! what is this t What is the 
matter, my dear old hoy f 

V. : Oh, dear ! 1 have had the Hades of a time. 

This-mare foaled at 11 o’clock last night and she 

had a prolapsus uteri at 12. I have replaced it times 
and again, but the-thing will keep on coming out 

-<lo help me—you know what Major Dash is—come 
on—do help me. 

B.: Of course 1 will help you—take away these 
towels, and let’s have a look. 

(Business—Towels removed and normal placenta 
falls out.) 

In this true tale there is a lesson for us all, including 

-Mompara. 

(3) Franee. 

Boys ! do you remember that day when the Brass 
Hat came to teach us how to perform the eye test (I 
beg his pardon, “ the intrapalpcbral ” test) for 
glanders ? 

Do you recollect how the Brass Hat first showed us 
a hypodermic syringe and proceeded to give us that 
famous lecture ? 

I, being of a studious nature from my yout h upwards, 
and always inclined to hang on the words of the great 
ones of the earth, took notes of that lecture. 

I aiu therefore able to refresh your memories of thut 
historic occasion. 

I have noted that the Brass Hat, in tones which 
reechoed from end to end of our battle-front, said :— 

" Gentlemen ! This is the syringe which must be 
used In- you in carrying out this delicate test. This is 
the barrel. This is the piston, and in my left hand I 
hold the needles requisite for the test I am about to 
demonstrate to you.” 
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Do you forget? No! voll cannot. How these 
inspiring .w mis thrilled us to the verv core of our 
patriotism, and how we swore by our heathen gods 
that, armed with out tooth rasps, wo would defend 
our last bottle to the end. 

But, what a pity ! 

There were sixteen horses to lie experimented on, 
and the Brass Hat was unlucky. 

He chose the first horse. 

The first horse objected and stood on the toe of the 
Brass-Hutted One. 

Boys ! You cannot forget his next rematk—1 mean 
after he had relieved his feelings. In ringing tones, he 
said :—- 

“ Gentlemen, I really think it would be much to be 
preferred if all of you did this operation on your 
own, whilst 1 look on and correct your mistakes.” 

Boys ! Do you remember your laughter ? 

Yes ! I know you laughed ‘ Sub rosa ”—but still 
you laughed, and so did - Mompara. 


Poultry Institute. 

Government Scheme Accepted. 

The National Poultry Council has unanimously 
accepted the modified scheme for the establishment 
of a National Poultry Institute, which was adopted 
by the Ministry of Agriculture after the original 
proposals had been abandoned for financial reasons. 

The scheme provides for the allocation, out of the 
sum of £850,000 granted for agricultural research 
under the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, 
of £20,000 for capital expenditure, with £0,000 per 
annum for maintenance ; and it is made a condition 
that, if the Government undertakes the whole cost of 
maintenance, the poultry industry should contribute 
a quarter of the capital cost. Sir Daniel Hall, in 
forwarding the scheme to the National Poultry 
Council, also makes it clear that the offer is subject 
to the discussion of details with the Treasury and the 
Development Commissioners. 

The work for which provision is thus made falls 
into three main categories educational, commercial 
experiments, and scientific research. The division 
among existing institutions follows very closely the 
forecast made in The Times of November 21st last, 
and, together with an approximate estimate of cost, 
is as follows :— 

education and commercial experiments at Harper 
Adams Agricultural College—capital £15,000, main¬ 
tenance per annum £2,000 ; breeding experiments 
in the north of England (preferably Lancashire) 
(egg production)—capital £2,500, maintenance £725; 
breeding experiments in the south of England (table 
poultry production) capital £1,500, maintenance 
£725 ; nutrition research at the School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge—capital £500, maintenance £1,00(9; 
breeding research at the School of Agriculture, Cam¬ 
bridge—capital £5,000, maintenance £300 ; research 
into diseases at the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory, 
Addlestone, Surrey -capital £1,500, maintenance 
£1,2D< >. The Times. 


The Veterinary Record. 

Uth February , 1922. 


THE SUPREME TEST OF THE 
SLAUGHTER POLICY. 

At the time of writing, the position in regard to the 
foot-and-mouth disease epidemic is one of expectant 
hopefulness that the policy pursued by the Board of 
Agriculture will again prove equal to an obstinately 
recurrent occasion. 

There are, of course, two outstanding features of 
foot-and-mouth disease that lay the method of reliance 
upon the slaughter of affected and in-contact animals 
open to the almost malignant criticism of the .semi- 
informed. Those arc, the rarity of the higli mortality 
outbreak, and the intangible nature of the causative 
agent which, literally scattering ordinary preventive 
measures to the winds, leads authority into what sneli 
people regard as the patli of desperation forced upon 
the ignorant by virtue of their incompetence to deal 
with the situation. 

It is common knowledge that, owing to the singular 
difficulties presented bv the problem of preventing 
the spread of this disease, an impassable point in the 
pursuance of the slaughter policy might ultimately 
be reached in fact, that dangerous but inevitable 
ally of animal disease, breed value, has already 
produced disseminated groups of survivors in the 
areas of in-contact victims. But the loss of condition 
and wastage of milk which accompany treatment, 
and, we would say, past results alone, would render 
unjustifiable the abandonment by our Board of 
Agriculture of the pursuance of a policy which, all 
still hope, possesses a unique asset in our insularity. 

Ever since the Armistice we have had sporadic local 
outbreaks, but on this occasion the official methods of 
stamping out the disease are being put to a test of 
infinitely greater severity. The few original isolated 
cases were primarily undetected, and, by the mischance 
that frequently accompanies such happenings, the 
affected cattle were put into big markets. The 
consequences of this initial misfortune were naturally 
rapidly and disastrously evident, and the passage of 
a few days witnessed a state of affairs remotely 
comparable to that which prevailed in the disastrous 
1869- 1872 outbreaks, which was not approached in 
gravity by the visitation of 1912. 

Over the week-end a somewhat contradictory 
situation existed, in which the hope inspired by a 
reported diminution in the total number of cases was 
counter-balanced by the tendency of the disease to 
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spread both northwards into Scotland and southwards 
into the parts of England hitherto free. 

While the Scottish extension was fortunately chiefly 
connected with the original outbreak in the Glasgow 
market, in the case of the fresh centres in the south, 
foot-and-mouth revealed again the cloven-hoof of 
unknown origin. 

It is this elusive method of spread, presumably 
aerial, that is the vital factor in the struggle on the 
part of the ministerially approved method to establish 
an ultimate justification. 

Unfortunately, in the absence of any light from the 
investigators afloat, this all important x remains 
little more than a suspected quantity. We trust that 
the spur doubtless applied to their activities bv the 
present outbreak will result in a revelation concerning 
the value of x which will materially assist in com¬ 
bating foot-and-mouth disease in future, if and when 
the slaughter policy has proved its efficacy in dealing 
with the present outbreak. 


jfibstract. 


Animal Diseases in 1920. 

The annual report of Sir Stewart Stockman on tlio 
work done in 1920 under the Contagious Diseases of 
Animals and other Acts relating to live stock is one of the 
most important of these reports that we have had for a 
good many years, and one that, from its very importance, 
ought to have been published earlier than it has been. 

The report itself commences with an account of the 
reconstruction of the old Animals Division of the Board of 
Agriculture in the Diseases of Animals Branch of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and which was largely accom¬ 
plished in 1920. The main feature of the changes is that 
now all the inspectors of the Branch are qualified veterinary 
surgeons, and “ will henceforth be recruited only from 
applicants who possess scientific or technical training 
qualifying for the work.” 

That this is a movement on right lines few will be found 
to doubt, but the belated appearance of the report—quite 
a vear after the events—does not indicate that promptness 
has been fostered by the changes. Probably, however, 
this will come when the new organisation settles down to 
i ts work. 

So far as animal diseases are concerned the outstanding 
feature of 1920 was the serious and continuous outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease, the history of which is given 
by Sir Stewart Stockman, from December 12th, 1919, to 
January 8th, 1921. With the single exception of those 
wliich commenced in 1892, when ninety-five outbreaks 
occurred in fifteen counties, the outbreaks in 1920 were the 
most serious since 1884, both as regards the number of 
premises and animals slaughtered. 

During 1920 no fewer than ninety-four outbreaks 
»>ccurred, which, however, included six outbreaks in 
districts initially infected at the end of the preceding year, 
vvliile in the districts infected during 1920 fourteen further 
outbreaks of ramifications occurred therein at the begin¬ 
ning of 1921. 

The number of counties involved in 1920 was twenty-two, 
of which twenty-one were in England and one in Wales, 
Scotland remaining free. Of the counties affected. Kent, 
wliich hail already been infected in December, 1919, was 
subject to four fresh invasions during 1920, in two of 


which disease was confined to the premises first invaded, 
whilst the other two invasions were each responsible for 
three collateral outbreaks. 

In the Lindsey Division of Lincolnshire two distinct 
districts were involved within a few days of each other. 
The southern borders of the Lindsey Division were also 
independently infected in 1919. In each of the counties 
of Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, East Suffolk ami 
Norfolk, two distinct invasions occurred during 1920, 
and it is noteworthy that none of these counties had disease 
in 1919. Of the remaining counties affected only Dorset 
had disease in 1919. 

The details of each of the groups of outbreaks are given 
in full by Sir Stewart Stockman, the accounts running into 
some twenty-five pages of the report . The point of these 
accounts is that in no case was it possible to discover the 
source of the infection, though suspected feeding stuffs and 
olovers as causes were investigated in more than one case, 
and that in some cases difficulties were increased by delay 
in giving information on the existence of disease. 

In a general note, however, Sir Stewart says that “it 
is interesting to note that outbreaks occurred in nearly 
every county on the coast from Devon to Northumberland 
inclusive, the only exceptions being West Sussex. Lincoln 
(Holland Division) and Yorkshire. All the outbreaks 
in the interior counties occurred in what may be termed 
the Midlands, extending from Bedford on the east to Salop 
and Hereford on the West.” In another part of the report 
Sir Stewart deals with suspected foot-and-mouth disease 
in animals from Ireland—a subject for dealing with 
separately. 

There was no foot-and-mouth disease in this country 
in 1917, while in 1918 there were only three outbreaks 
in one county. For 1919 and 1920 the statistical details 


are :— 

1920. 

1919. 


No. 

No. 

Outbreaks confirmed 

99 ... 

75 

Counties affected... 

22 

12 

Animals slaughtered :— 
Cattle 

2,270 ... 

1,548 

Sheep 

8.282 ... 

1,199 

Pigs. 

1,000 ... 

708 

Goats 

0 ... 

8 

Of diseases other than foot-and-mouth disease, first place 

is given to swine fever, of which 

the number 

of reported 


outbreaks inquired into during 1920 was 10,894. Ot 
these 1,820 (17 per cent.) were confirmed after veterinary 
examination on the premises and at the laboratory—1,72.7 
in England, forty-six in Wales, and forty-nine in Scotland. 
This shows an increase of 290 reported cases, but a decrease 
of 490 confirmed outbreaks as compared with 1919. 

The fifteen outbreaks of glanders among civilian horses 
in 1920—fourteen in England and one in Wales—shows that 
good progress is being made towards that eradication of 
the disease that the Glanders and Farcy Order of 1907 
aimed at. Every year since 1907, when there were 8.74 
outbreaks, there has been a consistent decline in number of 
outbreaks—to ninety-five in 1914. to thirty-four in 1918, 
twenty-five in 1919, and now fifteen in 1920. 

Anthrax, on the other hand, showed increases in 1920, 
no fewer than 472 outbreaks being confirmed—210 in 
England, 229 in Scotland, and three in Wales. Compared 
with 1919, this was an increase of sixty-six in England 
and of 164 in Scotland. The situation is discussed at 
some length by Sir Stewart Stockman, and evidence 
quoted appears to connect tho increase with the use of 
bean meal from imported beans. Various sources of 
probable infection are discussed, and this portion of tin* 
report should be read by stockowners with a good deal 
of care. 

Sheep scab was rather more prevalent in 1920 than in 
1919, but the increase was practically confined to Wales. 


•tual figures 

for the two yearn are :—- 


1920. 

1919. 


No. 

No. 

England 

. 227 ... 

245 

Scotland 

. 120 ... 

127 

Wales 

. 114 ... 

70 
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The distribution oi sheep scab was. lmwovor. wider 
in all parts of Great Britain—in England forty counties 
were involved, as against thirty-four in 11119 ; in Scotland, 
twenty-two counties against twenty : and in Wales, ten 
counties against eight. In connection with this disease 
Sir Stewart Stockman discusses at great length the subjects 
of single and double dipping, tho use of poisonous dips, 
and sheep dips generally. 

Parasitic mange, as indicated by the returns received 
from the local authorities, appears to have been checked 
in 1920. Since the re-introduction of the Order on this 
disease in 1915 tho annual returns show a progressive 
increase until 1919, when the number of outbreaks rose to 
5,005. In 1920 the number fell to 5,551. a drop of 29 per 
cent Another satisfactory feature is a decrease in tin* 
number of affected animals per outbreak, and also that the 
decrease, both in outbreaks and in number of affected 
animals, was general for all three countries of Great 
Britain. Tho only unsatisfactory situation at the end of 
1920 was that in the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk.—- 
Live Stock Journal. 


Cliqical Report. 

Thu Editor will be glad to receive from member a ami other 
contributions to this column of reports of intrroting case#. 

Treatment of Sclerostoma. 

By G. Bkks-.Mocc, M.R.C.V.S., Regent's Park 

Barracks. 

In a number of The Veteruairi/ Jwninil, about 
eight years ago, there was a very interesting article 
translated from some foreign veterinary journal, 
concerning the use of atoxyl in the treatment of 
young horses suffering from sclerostoma armata and 
sclerostoma tetracantlm. 

Tn 1914 J owned a three-year-old colt, which I had 
hred, which nearly died from this disease, and 1 sent 
a report of this ease in 1910 to The Veterinary Heronl. 
As it may interest some of your readers, I am now 
sending you a report of a similar case. 

Last August I bought at Tiittcrsall s a thoroughbred 
three-year-old ponv mare. She was in poor condition. 

I sent the young pony with three old ponies to a field 
I have in the country, and. with one exception, about 
a fortnight laler. 1 did not sec the ponies again for 
two months. I used to get letters periodical!v to sav 
that owing to the drought, keep was getting verv 
scarce and in consequence the ponies were not doing 
well. < hi arriving home in October I was horrified 
to find how very thin the three-vear-old marc had 
become, also extremely weak and dreadfully depressed; 
in fact she looked as if she were going to die. I at 
once suspected that the little red worms were the 
cause and put the filly into a stable, and examined 
several of her droppings, hut could not find any worms. 

I gave her two drenches, one in the morning and one 
at night, each consisting of two ounces of turpentine 
and half pint of linseed oil in a pint of milk. 1 then 
found some sclerostoma tetracanthu in her droppings. 

1 commenced by giving her daily for three days the. 
following drench:-- 

Thymol I ounce. 

Oil of chenopodium 1 ounce. 

Liquid paraffin I ounces. 

Milk and water 3 pints. 

(Thymol blisters the mouth and lips if not well diluted). 


I also gave her a daily injection of 1U grains of atoxyl 
subcutaneously, using a different place cverv time, 
and in addition gave her in powders, 30 grains of 
arsenic daily. 

Worms were now evacuated in large numbers in 
every dropping; as many as ten sclerostoma tetracantlm 
being found in one dropping, and oeeasionallv a few 
sclerostoma armata. 

As the drenches used to put the filly off her feed 1 
gave t hem only tw ice a week, giving only half an ounce 
of thymol. Every fourth day I slightly increased the 
• lose of atoxyl until sixty grains wen* readied, lmt as 
this caused purgation I gave only 30 grains Usually, 
but increased the dose of arsenic to (id grains a dnv. 
I knew from .Major Holmes’ treatment of surra in 
India, that by gradually increasing the doses of 
atoxyl, and arsenic, enormous doses could be given 
and the only ill effect that my filly seemed to suffer 
from was that twice she had slight colickv pains for 
a short time. 

After three weeks I discontinued giving the drenches, 
hut continued for another month with the atoxyl 
and arsenic, as many worms were still being passed, 
though the filly had improved greatly in condition 
and was much brighter in every way, and I commenced 
to break her in on long reins, etc. 

The filly is now quite cured, but lias lately developed, 
w hen ridden, a very had temper. 

1 would like to enquire of your readers if t his might 
possibly lie caused by her digestion being upset t hrough 
the trouble caused by the worms. 

Owing to atoxyl, oil of chenopodium and thymol 
being all very expensive the treatment was extremely 
costly. 

I am indebted to Mr. John Brown, of Invergorden, 
for recommending me to use atoxyl, and to the late 
Mr. 'Wallis Hoare for recommending me to use 
thymol in enormous doses and oil of chenopodium. 


Special Meeting of R.C.V.S. Council. 

Revised Pkemmixary Examinations Question. 
(eimt inner!.) 

The following motion was, as reported in our lust 
week s issue, moved by Sir John McFadyean 
“ That the revised list of Preliminary Educa¬ 
tional Examinations adopted at the Special 
Meeting of Council on the 8th April last shall 
not come into force until a date to be hereafter 
determined by the Council." 

Mr. GAit.NT.TT : [ second the resolution, and 1 do so 
fur one specific- purpose, and for one specific purpose 
only. 1 admit here and now that l overlooked, on 
the last, occasion when this matter was discussed, that 
this date had been inserted. 1 voted against Sir 
John on the last occasion, but it does surprise me now 
to find that this date is in. I do not think it is fair 
to the men. I do not think it is the proper time for 
us, as an educational authority, to give practically 
only six months’ notice of this change in our pre 
liminarv examination. We must consider those 
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boy a who are coming forward, who have perhaps 
already passed examinations that they think at the 
present time will qualify them,'and who then will 
discover, on going to college, that they are not 
acceptable. 1 am very sorry that I overlooked that 
fact At the same time 1 do not agree with, the 
interpretation Sir John places on the figures which 
he has given you as to the number of entrants at the 
schools this last Oetobei. ! think that is a natural 
reaction against the sudden flow-in after the four or 
five terrible years we all passed through in the war, 
when there were, no students coming forward at ill. 
Then came the big dam burst; the students flooded 
the colleges. Now, we are getting a reaction, and 
I do not. think it is a normal condition at all. For 
that reason, too, I think at the present time it would 
lie advisable (or us to stay our hands, because we must 
supply the proper number of veterinary graduates 
that the country needs. I think we can do with this 
higher standard when we consider the greater 
facilities that arc given now in secondary schools, 
where auv student should be able to pass, at the age 
of 17, even the very highest preliminary education 
examination, that of the London University. But 
I think at this present juncture, seeing the short 
notice we have given, that we must stay our hands as 
a matter of policy. 1 have much pleasure i n seconding 
the resolution. 

Mr. Bamiam : I shall certainly support this resolu¬ 
tion, because I do not think we ought, as .Sir John 
has said, to raise our standard at such a short notice. 
There is nobody who would like, to see the standard 
raised more than I would ; I am no believer in keeping 
the standard at a very low level. At the same time, 
we must give reasonable notice to these young men 
w ho want to enter the profession within the next year 
or two, and on that ground 1 shall support Sir John's 
motion. 

.Mr. Howard : I do not wish to speak against the 
motion as applying to any students who have pre¬ 
sented themselves this year. I think the Council 
ought to be able to make such alteration, if it is 
necessary, as will facilitate the admission of any men 
who may have a grievance that they did not have 
sufficient notice ; but I think it will be a very foolish 
and retrograde step for this Council to arrange the 
matter in such a way that, the higher standard of pre¬ 
liminary education is likely to be indefinitely delayed. 
That is what would happen with the present motion. 
I do not think any complaint has yet been received 
from any part of the country that there is anywhere 
a shortage of veterinary surgeons to meet the present 
needs. Supply and demand seem to be a law, even 
in professions, and certainly I would not wish this 
Council to take any step that will allow people to 
think that we arc going to call for a couple of years 
more, as Mr. Banham says, before we will be laying 
down the law that we require the highest standard 
of education that we can possibly get. 

Dr. Suake-Jones : Before speaking on the motion, 
I should like to ask, if T may, for some information 


on this question. What was the actual notice that 
was given '? 

The President: The actual notice to whom- the 
Council 

Dr .Shake-Junks : No. to intending candidates. 
What was the length of time which was allowed to 
elapse between the time when we passsed this regula¬ 
tion and the date upon which it was to conic into 
operation ? 

The President : Intending candidates could not 
possibly have known before April 8th. 

Sir John McFadykan : It was confirmed in Muv. 
The President: No; it was confirmed on the 
19th April, 1921. 

I)r. Siiare-Jones : And our decision is that it 
shall conic into force in August, 1922 ? 

The President: Yes. 

Dr. Shark-Joxks : That is a point which I think 
the Council ought to be acquainted with. 

The President: 1 think the members of the 
Council, before going any further into the matter, 
should carefully read the wording of Bye-law 00 (n) 
on page 00 : 

" Every candidate who desires to present himself 
for the first time for the A or first professional 
examination must, not less than three months 
before the commencement of the examination, 
submit to the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons a certificate or certificates to 
the effect that lie has passed a recognised examina¬ 
tion in general education, together with a copy of 
his birth certificate." 

I may be wrong—the. Solicitor will correct me if 
I am—but my reading of that adjective “ recognised 
means recognised at the moment at which the certi¬ 
ficate is presented. 

Mr. Thatcher : Yes. 

The President : Which is in support of Sir John's 
contention. 

Mr. Thatcher : Yes. 

Sir John McFadyeax : 1 think there is no question 
about it if you read (b). 

The President : I was not questioning your 
reading of it. 

Sir John MoFadyean : You will find strong 
support of it in paragraph (b), which says that, he 
must have attended a session after acquiring Un¬ 
recognised certificate before he can be admitted to 
the first professional examination. 

The President: I do not think that is so strong 
in its application as the first. 

Mr. Thatcher: It is practically the same thing. 
The President: When I moved this resolution 
originally from the chair, I expressed no opinion 
either one way or the other, and I am not going to 
express an opinion now : but I merely put it to you 
that you should ask yourselves : Was it the intention 
of the Council to bring into operation this schedule of 
examinations so that these examinations, and they 
alone, could be accepted after the 1st August, or 
was it the intention of this Council that, on and after 
the 1st August, 1922, any examination that was passed 
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must be in accordance with that schedule ! There 
are two ways of looking at it. 

Sir John McFadyean : It could not have been 
the last, because we never did it on any previous 
occasion. 

The President : It is for each member of the 
Council to judge. 

Col. Brittlebank : 1 (think you have raised, sir, 
a very important point. My reading of it is that 
any certificate presented after that date should 
comply with the conditions laid down. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Harnett : May 1 read the following portion 
of the Bye-law ? The President has read paragraph 
(a), and I should like to read paragraph (6) : " He 
must also, not less than seven days before the com¬ 
mencement of the examination ”—that is, after he 
has been in session a full year—“ submit to the 
Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
a certificate of some recognised examination.”- So 
that these regulations that were altered would apply 
to these men immediately before entering the College 
and before sitting for their examination. As a 
matter of fact, nearly all the certificates of the pre¬ 
liminary examinations do not come into the Secretary’s 
hands before the man has entered college ; lots of them 
:oiue in just before the examination ; and I do think 
; would be an injustice to a man to find himself 
uided with that short notice. 

Mr. Spencer : I should like to support the motion 
proposed by Sir John McFadyean for several reasons, 
the chief of which is the one advanced by Sir John, 
that the time is not opportune for the change. I 
think the Committee appointed on Wednesday last 
will be called upon to perform work which, in my 
opinion at any rate, is of greater importance and of 
greater urgency than the question of raising the 
standard of the preliminary examination. Assuming 
any substantial reforms result from the deliberations 
of that Committee, I think for the two reforms to 
begin concurrently would mean a much too drastic 
change. Like Sir John McFadyean, 1 feel I have 
other very strong arguments which 1 could advance 
in support of the motion, but, following his lead, 1 
shall refrain from making any use of those arguments 
unless it becomes necessary for me to do so. 1 should 
like, however, to say that it may be that in future 
two grades of veterinary surgeons may be necessary— 
the practising veterinary surgeon, who may be 
satisfied and willing to carry on liis life’s duties under 
the conditions usually met with in general practice, 
and especially in country practice, and it may be 
t hat it will be necessary to produce another grade of 
veterinary surgeon to occupy the position of the 
veterinary inspector of health. There does not 
seem to be a very keen demand for the latter official 
at the moment, judging by the salaries that are offered 
for those appointments, but the former, the general 
practitioner, must always be forthcoming in sufficient 
quantities, and more especially in sufficient quality, 
to meet the public needs. I do not think that a 
raised standard of preliminary education will help 
us to provide either of those at the moment. Of 


course, it is an ideal state of tilings, 1 admit, for our 
graduates to be possessed of the highest education 
that it is possible for them to have, but under present 
conditions 1 do not consider that it is in the public 
interest that this should be brought about. Without 
saying more, 1 strongly support the motion proposed 
by Sir John McFadyean. 

Major-General Sir Layton Blenkinsop : This 
matter was very carefully thrashed out by this Coun¬ 
cil ; it was voted upon, and Sir John McFadyean, 
who now proposes this motion, was in opposition, 
but he lost on the vote. I would like to ask the 
Solicitor the actual meaning of Bye-law No. 60. 1 

read it that, up to next August, any candidate can 
register as a veterinary student who has passed the 
lower standard of examination, and that, subsequent 
to having registered, he can go up for one session 
and then present himself for examination. We 
have given candidates notice, I take it, from last 
May until August next. We have heard that many 
arguments may be put forward against raising the 
standard. They were not put forward when the 
discussion took place. There were also many argu¬ 
ments which w-ere not put forward, probably, before 
the discussion took place, w’hich could now' be put 
forward too. One argument is whether the English 
veterinary surgeon is going to advance with the 
times. 1 have here before me in my hand the pros¬ 
pectus of the ltoyal Veterinary College of Lahore, 
India, and in this prospectus it states that applicants 
for admission must have passed the matriculation 
examination of the Punjab University, or an equiva¬ 
lent test. Is tnis College going to take a lower 
standard of examination than the Punjab Veterinary 
College at Lahore ? This may be said not to be an 
argument. The argument has been used that we 
are going to have the highest standard of education. 
Gentlemen, we are not going to have the highest 
standard of education. We are going to have a 
standard which is going to be made higher by the 
General Medical Council on the 1st January, 1923. 
I maintain that if you have a standard of education, 
and students wish to enter your college, they will 
pass your educational standard. It is well-know'n 
that average boys with modern education can pass 
this examination at 15, and certainly at 16. Why 
should we consent to take people who canpot pass 
these educational tests ? 

Col. Brittlebank : 1 venture to suggest that 

much of this discussion is out of order. It seems to 
me the only point we have to discuss here to-day on 
this notice of motion is whether we shall or shall not 
vary the date decided on by this Council at its meeting 
in April of last year. I propose to confine myself 
entirely to that point. If it is decided—and 1 am 
not yet satisfied it is necessary—that this date should 
be altered, 1 would have been very much more pleased, 
if a definite date had been suggested. (Hear, hear.) 
To accept the proposition as it stands, that it shall 
not come into force until a date to be hereafter 
determined by the Council, is much too indefinite, 
m my judgment. I do not know whether one would 
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be iu order in suggesting that a da* e should be inserted. 

It is quite at the option of the Council, later on, to 
reconsider it in a similar manner if it desires. If 
that is so, then, in order to facilitate matters at the 
October examination, which I take it is mainly in 
the mind of the proposer, 1 would be prepared to 
support his motion. Is that feasible, Mr. President, 
if the proposer accepts it i If not, am 1 in a position 
to move it f 

The President : You may move it as an amend¬ 
ment. 

Col. Brittlebank : Can 1 move an amendment ! 
lam afraid 1 cannot. 

The President: 1 am quite prepared to take the 
Solicitor's ruling. 

\lr. Thatcher : 1 do not think you can have an 
amendment in -such a form. You must remember 
that these notices have to be exhibited for three 
months. The object of that is that the members 
may come in here and see that this resolution is to 
be submitted. They may say to themselves : “ Very 
well; we do not mind that resolution being passed," 
and they do not take the trouble to come, because 
they know that on that one subject alone the decision 
will be come to ; but if it is open for that notice to 
lie altered at the last moment the object of the Charter 
is defeated. 

The President : I do not think you can frame 
an amendment which would come within the spirit 
of the motion. 

Col. Brittlebank : 1 do not think I can. My 
own, opinion is that an amendment would be out 
of order. 

Mr. Banham : You can put up a notice saying 
that the regulation shall start at a certain date. 

Col. Brittlebank : Quite. That is, proceed in 
the usual way. May 1 now ask for information, in 
order to enable one to form a judgment on the ques¬ 
tion, what steps were taken by this Council to intimate 
to the educational people that such an alteration had 
been made ? 

The Secret art : The revised list of preliminary 
examinations, as approved by the Council in May 
last, was sent when printed to each of the examining 
bodies, informing them of the alterations in the 
conditions of recognition. 

Col. Brittlebank : When was it printed '! 

The Secretary : It was printed and issued in 
May, 1921. 

Dr. Share-Jones : I do not wish to trouble the 
Council at any length on this subject. I spoke at 
some considerable length on it at the special meeting 
on Wednesday, and if you would pernut the transcript 
of that speech to be published it would save a good 
deal of time to-day. The speech I then made was 
entirely upon this question of preliminary education. 
But I must say that, from deep conviction, a con¬ 
viction which 1 have held for many years, I differ 
most profoundly from Sir John McFadyean on this 
question. Sir John McFadyean has been perfectly 
consistent for many years in his attitude towards 
preliminary education. I hope I may claim, by my 
vote to-day, that 1 have been equally consistent in 


taking the opposite view. I recall very vividly the 
vote which was taken in this room on this very saint? 
question in either 1912 or 1913, when we who then 
favoured the raising of the standard of preliminary 
education were defeated by 12 votes to 10. 

The President : May 1 point out that the question 
at issue is not the raising of t he standard f 

Dr. Share-Jones : But that point has been raised 
since, during the discussion. 

The President: If you will read the,notice of 
motion, you will see that that is not the point. 

Dr. Share-Jones: Do I not read in this that 
with regard to the bye-law which has been passed 
by t his Council to iaise the standard of the preliminary 
examination, the raising of the standard is to be 
postponed indefinitely ? (Cries of “ No.”) I read 
it so : “ That the revised list of preliminary educa¬ 
tional examinations adopted at the special meeting 
of Council on the 8th April last shall not come into 
force until a date to be hereafter determined by the 
Council.” The Council has already determined; 
it has discussed the matter and passed it. It was 
opposed by Sir John at the time, and we then (and 
this is an important point to remember in this dis¬ 
cussion) considered wliat would be a reasonable 
length of time to elapse between passing the new 
regulations and the time we would require that they 
should be put into operation. That was a very 
reasonable subject for us to consider. We con¬ 
sidered it, and considered it very thoroughly, and we 
decided not for an interval of six months but fifteen 
months. That is so, is it not, Mr. President— fifteen 
months was the period, or even more ? 

Sir John McFadyean : Who are “ we ” ( 

Dr. Share-Jones : This Council. 

Sir John McFadyean : The point was never 
mentioned. 

Dr. Share-Jones : 1 should like to ask the Secre¬ 
tary for this information—whether this Council did 
not decide that the bye-laws which we passed in May 
last year should be put into operation in August, 
1922 ? 

Sir John McFadyean : Yes, that is right. 

Dr. Share-Jones : Then 1 must request that, 
unless members of the Council make themselves more 
acquainted with the facts, they should do me the 
honour of ceasing to interrupt. That has been made 
a point of. I mention that, and I labour it owing 
to the fact that it has been made a considerable point 
here that insufficient notice would be given to the 
men who intended to enter. That is not a fact. 
The notice was a very reasonable one. 

Sir John McFadyean : No. It depends on the 
sense in which you interpret the fifteen months. 
In one. w f ay of looking at it it is only nine months. 

Dr. Share-Jones: One naturally interprets a 
tiring like this as the interval between the date when 
a thing was passed and the date when the thing 
would be put into operation, and that interval is 
fifteen months. 

Sir John McFadyean : It is determined by the 
reading of the bye-law by the Solicitor. 
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Dr. Siiake-J unes : The point which is here at 
issue really is as to the method by which we intend 
to recruit the profession. We all know that it is 
desirable to recruit the profession with adequate 
numbers. That 1 demonstrated quite clearly on 
Wednesday. What 1 said then was not controverted, 
that it is possible to recruit our numbers adequately 
by taking only candidates who have a mental capacity 
equal to that of the candidates who are entering the 
other professions. It has been pointed out here 
this afternoon that the average age at which a candid¬ 
ate can pass his matriculation to-day is verv much 
lower than the age at which a candidate could pass 
Ids matriculation sonic years ago. The facilities for 
training have been so much increased that it is not 
regarded by any means such an achievement nowa¬ 
days to pass the matriculation examination as it 
was in flays gone by. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Is this in order i 

The PllK.Hl l>K.\T : 1 think Professor Share-Jones is 
coming to t he point. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I refrained myself trom 
speaking on this, because I would not. enter into 
details. 

Dr. Shakk-Jonk.s : The Council are quite well 
aware of my sentiments on this question; they are 
aware, of the attitude 1 have taken up year bv year 
since I have been a member of the Council. In a 
sentence, my view is that we require for our profession 
men with quite as good preliminary education as are 
required for any other profession. For that 1 am 
prepared to vote ; on those grounds I intend to vote 
against this proposition, ami, in order that it may be 
recorded that 1 do vote against it, I beg to ask that 
the names for and against the motion be recorded. 
Since Sir Stewart Stockman persists in interrupting 
me, I will take my seat. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Allow me. to explain oh 
this question. 1 supported Sir John's motion, which 
was defeated, and 1 loyally accepted that defeat. 1 
was one of the. few who attended the confirmatory 
meeting in order to confirm it. Hut now we have a 
totally different question before us the question 
of whether it should be suspended for the time being. 
If we consider all the other matters that are now- 
being raised, we will be, here, all night. I could have 
gone again over all the ground 1 went over before, 
but I refrained lrom doing so. I merely raised the 
question on a point of order. 1 hope, sir, you con¬ 
sider that 1 raised the question of order quite justlv. 

The President : Yes. 1 will ask subsequent 
speakers to speak to the motion, for or against. 

Mr. Baxiiam : May I lie allowed to ask one ques¬ 
tion ! Has this schedule been put before auv other 
Council than our own -the Privy Council, or any¬ 
thing of that sort ( What Coum-ii were you speaking 
of just lately when you said that this had been put 
before some examination Council ? 

The President : The Examining bodies. It 
has been sent for information to the various Examin¬ 
ing bodies concerned. 

Prof. Craig : I want to have a definite expression 
of opinion from this Council as to how we stand in 


connection with this matter. It appears that after 
the 1st August next no certificates on the lower 
standard will be accepted ; but w hat we want to be 
verv definite about is as to whether a student can go 
forward on these lower certificates to attend a veterin¬ 
ary college in the succeeding October. (Cries of 

Col. BRrm.KiiAXK : If it is done before the 1st 
August. 

Prof. Craig: Apparently a student who has 
passed the lower standard of the preliminaiy examina¬ 
tion before August and becomes registered as a 
veterinary student can proceed to attend a veterinary 
college as a registered veterinary student. That 
is my point. (Cries of " Yes. ) II that is aeeepted 
1 am quite prepared to oppose this motion of Sir 
John McFadyean s. 

The President: l think we must have clarity on 
that point, and 1 do not think that even now the 
Council is perfectly clear about it. Let us assume 
that the educational certificate of a student is sub¬ 
mitted to the Examination Committee of this Council 
at the April meeting and accepted: I take it that that 
student need not attend a veterinary college until 
October. 

Mr. Thatcher: That is so. 

The President: The acceptance of the certificate 
still holds good ? 

Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 

The President: 1 take it, also, that, if a pros¬ 
pective student submitted an examination certificate 
in July, and did not attend until October, 1923, 
assuming that that certificate had been aeeepted, 
he still eoidd attend f 

Mr. Garnett: If it had been accepted; but the 
point is that these poor lads who have, passed these 
examinations never submit the certificates, as we 
know, until their examination twelve months after. 

Prof. Craig : That is the point I wanted to know. 

Mr. Garnett : Those poor lads will then be “ in 
the soup.” 

Prof. Craig: That is a point upon which there 
has been some misunderstanding up to the present. 
1 was told that it would be alright—that if a man 
bail passed his preliminary examination according 
to the standard previous to August, and proceeded 
forward, that there would be no doubt that he would 
be accepted by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, if that opinion is approved of by this 
Council, then I am quite prepared to vote against 
this motion. 1 think the time has come when we 
should raise the standard. I do not think that any 
of these men who have passed the lower standard 
of preliminary education in former years would have 
found any great difficulty in passing the standards 
that are now being set by this College. That so 
many of them have gone in for this lower standard is 
due in part, at any rate, to the fact that the veterinary 
examination held by the Educational Institute of 
Scotland is so much advertised, and it is thought 
by tile lay public to be the one which is especially 
approved of by tliis Council. That is really all I 
have got. to say, hut I want to he quite certain as to 
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the position of this Council in relation to the students 
who have passed the preliminary examination on the 
lower standard before August, 1922. 

The President : And whose certificates have been 
accepted. 

Mr. Garnett : That is the important point. 

The President : And whose certificates have been 
accepted before August. 

Prof. C'raio : I want to put another point, in order 
to make quite certain on the matter. Supposing a 
student— 

The President : One moment. It. does not say 
that a certificate must be accepted. He must sub¬ 
mit- it to the Council before that date, but of course 
we realise that he must submit a recognised certifi¬ 
cate, which is the same thing as being accepted. 

The Secretary : Perhaps, as the person who is 
practically the Registrar of the students, 1 might 
explain what has actually happened in the past, and 
I assume that I should do this in future. If it is 
wrong I hope the Solicitor will correct me. A student 
who passes a general educational examination next 
June on the lower standard, which is not to be approv¬ 
ed of after August, 1922, if he immediately submits 
his certificate and it is entered on our books as having 
been received before August, 1922, will automatically 
he eligible in respect of general education, but, if lie 
passes the lower examination during any time thi> 
year, and omits to submit his certificate for approval 
before August, 1922, he will not he eligible. If lie 
omits to submit his educational certificate until 
after August, 1922, lie will not be registerable in 
respect of the preliminary examination. As a matter 
of fact, students who will enter the veterinary colleges 
of Great Britain and Ireland in October next will 
not submit their educational certificates to me until 
April, 1923, and all those certificates will not be 
acceptable unless they are on the higher standard; 
so that for students entering in Oetoher next the 
higher standard is actually now in force. 

Air. Banham : But they could submit them in 
June ? 

(To be continued). 


^Association Reports. 


The Central Veterinary Society. 

A general meeting of the Society was held at 
10 Red Lion Square, \V.(\,^on Thursday, January 
12th. Air. G. H. Livesey, President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen k \vere also present : 

.Major-Generals Sir Layton Blenkinsop and \Y. 
Dunlop Smith; Lieut.-Cols. Cochrane, Mosley, 
fliver and Williams: AIajors_Lake, Hobday, Layer 
Smith, Donkin and Simpson : Professors MucQucen 
and Wooldridge: Messrs. Perryman, Thompson, 
McIntosh, J- B. Buxton, A. E. ,Willett, Cornish, 
Bowden, Jones, Maedonald.fP. is. Howard, K. \Y. 
Willett, Rowe, Bosworth, McCunu, Allen, Set on, 
Bell, Stainton, Dunlop Alartin, D. H. Wood, Hamilton 


Kirk, Herbert King, Brvden, W. S. King and J. 
Willett. 

Visitor*.- Col. A. E. Todd, Capt. Budd, Lieut.-Col. 
Percy Johns (Borough Surveyor, Maidenhead), 
Brennan De Vine and F. P. Arthurs. 

Air. J. Willett said ho had to announce, with great 
sorrow, that Air. MaeCormaek was in an extremely 
critical condition of health, and, in fact, was not 
expected to recover. 

Mr. McIntosh proposed that a vote of sympathy 
should he sent to Mr. Mae Cormaok, with t lie members’ 
sincere hopes for his speedy recovery. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

The President said he regretted to have to report 
the decease of Mr. George Upton, of lipping, and on 
the motion of Mr. Perryman, a vote of condolence 
was passed to Mrs. Upton and the family, all the 
members standing. 

The. following gentlemen were balloted for and 
duly elected Fellows of the Society - 

Major-General W. 1). Smith. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O,, 
1 )i rector - 0 e n era 1 A. V. S. 

Mr. C. A. Powell, M.R.C.V.S. 

The following paper was then read: 

" Notes on the shoeing of horses, especially in 
connection with the present road surfaces of the 
country," by .Major-General Sir Layton Blenkinsop, 
K.C.B., D.S.O. [This paper was reproduced last 
week, and the discussion appears elsewhere in the 
present issue.—Ed.] 

Air. Perryman, in moving a vote of thanks to Sir 
Lavton Blenkinsop for his paper, said the discussion 
had been most interesting and instructive. He was 
sure that those who had not yet tried the Blenkinsop 
shoe would be willing and anxious to give it a fair 
trial. He thought the discussion would do a great 
rival of good ; it was one which had been called for 
for a long time, especially in reference to road surfaces. 

Air. Willett, in seconding the motion, said that 
from a civilian’s point of view he had had a certain 
amount of experience in watching the work of Sir 
Layton’s shoe, and he must confess that lie had been 
very favourably impressed. He had noticed the 
wear, and the shoe certainly did wear much longer, 
and to his mind the horse did not slip nearly so much 
as with the ordinary shoo. What they had now to 
do was to educate the farrier in its use. He was 
afraid it was a question of vested interests. If a 
horse was shod with the shoe and it lasted an extra 
week, it would greatly deplete the takings of the 
farrier from that particular horse. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation, 
and the meeting terminated. 

North of England Veterinary Medical Association. 

‘■Some Difficult Foalinc Cases." 

A meeting of this Association was held at the 
Imperial Hotel, Darlington, on Friday, December 
9th. 1921. 

Air. C. Elphiek (President) occupied the chair, and 
the following members and visitors were present :— 
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Messrs. J. Davidson (Newcastle) ; F. H. Sanderson, 

O. G. Hill and J. R. Rider (Darlington); .1. W. Rider 
(Beamish) ; A. C. Forbes and W. B. Towell (Bishop 
Auckland) ; Geo. Thompson (Barnard Castle): E. R. 
Gibson (Seaham Harbour) ; B. Hoadlev (West 
Hartlepool); T. Wilkinson (Lanchester); E. H. 
Pratt (Northallerton); J. W. Taylor (Ruth): .1. H. 
Mason, 0. R. Dudgeon (Sunderland); and the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Apologies (or absence were, received from Messrs. 

P. Snaith (Bishop Auckland) ; T. R. Jarvie (Gates¬ 
head) ; H. Peele (Durham) ; W. A. Doughty 
(Alnwick); W. Dob-hi it (Newcastle); J. P. Isherwood 
(Blyth) ; W. Summers (Allendale) : and C. S. Elphick 
(Stamfordham). 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from the Secre¬ 
tary of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 
acknowledging with many thanks receipt of a cheque 
for 11 guineas, a donation from the South Durham 
and North Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association, 
and explained that this money was the balance left 
in hand when the Association named amalgamated 
with the North of England V.M.A. 

Consideration of a letter received from the 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association was 
postponed until the next meeting. 

Election of Officers. —Mr. C. Elphick (Newcastle- 
on-Tvne), was unanimously re-elected President. 
Messrs. .T. Davidson (Newcastle) and T. 11. Jarvie 
(Gateshead) were re-elected Vice-Presidents. Messrs. 
H. S. Elphick and G. 11. Dudgeon were re-appointed 
as Auditors. Mr. T. 'I'. Jack was re-elected as Hon. 
Secretary. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
members of the Association 

A. Scotson (Bedlington): Geo. Thompson (Barnard 
Castle); C. G. Hill (Darlington) ; F. J. L. Croudaee 
(Corbridge-on-Tyne) ; J. 11. Rider (Darlington) ; 
W. Towell (Bishop Auckland); C. Nicholson 
(Morpeth); C. S. Elphick (Stamfordham). 

Mr. F. H. Sanderson then described some interest¬ 
ing cases of difficult foaling which had occurred in 
his practice. 

The first case was that of a mare which had been 
foaling for 15 hours, when he was called in to attend 
her. He. found on his arrival that all four feet of 
the foal were in the passage, and he decided to remove 
the fore feet. Some said they should take the legs 
off at the shoulder; in this cast' the shoulders would 
have been impossible to reach, but he believed in 
taking them off at the place most easy of access. 
He had found removal at the knee helped just as much 
as extraction at the shoulder, and also saved a 
tremendous amount of time. 

He removed the feet at the fetlocks in this case, 
and that enabled him to push the leg back and clear 
them out of the wav. By then using traction they 
got the foal delivered in half an hour. This mare 
was off food for a day. She cleansed straight away, 
but died three days later. Her temperature was 104 
when he first saw her, and it was practically a hopeless 
case from the first. 


Another mare to which he was called had dead 
twin foals, and had verv little room in her. The two 
fore feet of one foal were presented, and it took him 
some time to find the position of the head or nose, 
which was away down in the udders. 

He got a hook into the eve. In these cases he used 
hooks made of bamboo, because these bent readily. 
The head could not be shifted by hooking, so he got 
a bit of cord round the jaw and then a hook 
fixed in the back of the jaw, and a rope round tin- 
neck and eventually got the head up after about 
10 minutes’ strenuous work. It was very difficult 
sometimes to get a rope over a foal’s head. After 
lie had succeeded in this case, it was not long 
before they got the foal. The second foal came 
away quite easily. 

The mare was very exhausted when he went to 
her. She never ate a bite afterwards, and died of 
exhaustion three days later. He cleansed her 
six hours afterwards quite easily. No doubt she 
died through septic poison in the uterus. 

In the case of another mare, he found the foal s 
head doubled back on the flank. He eventually 
got the head up, but it was only after very strong 
traction that the foal was delivered, the mare being 
practically pulled out of her box with the traction 
employed. She appeared to be collapsing straight¬ 
away, but after administering a strong stimulant, 
she jumped up, went straight up to her manger, 
commenced eating, and never looked behind her. 
It was verv difficult to understand the. difference in 
mares at foaling time, but no doubt the constitution 
of the mare was material to success, because it was 
strange that one mare, after a most difficult foaling, 
should never look behind her, and yet another mare, 
after what one would consider an easy foaling, should 
die almost at once. 

He was called in one day, when passing, to foal a 
mare. In this case the foal was lying on its hack 
with its feet up. Posterior presentation. The 
hind legs were corded, and traction applied by himself 
and three assistants, but the foal could not be moved 
an inch. After further examination he found that 
this foal required traction above to lift it into the 
passage. Having no blocks at hand, a long stack 
pole was procured, and the cords fastened around 
the centre of it. One end of the pole was then placed 
in a hole in the wall of the box the height of the mare, 
then, bv applying traction at the other end of the 
pole (this gave them a good leverage), they had the 
foal delivered dead in about half-an-hour. This mare 
had been uneasy for twenty-four hours, the owner 
thinking at first she had slight colic, and he treated 
her for such. 

This mare did not cleanse, but he had no difficulty 
in cleansing her next day; she was very bad for 
three or four days, but eventually got all right. 

Another case he might mention was one at a place 
twelve miles off, and when he got there found the 
mare had, contrary to what he had been informed, 
not foaled ; both fore feet of foal showing. It was 
a long way to go back for instruments, and as the 
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mare might die in the meantime, he set to work, 
took both fore legs off at the knee, corded above 
and pushed them back. It was some time before 
lie could discover how things were, but eventually 
found that the foal’s head was doubled over, the 
nose lying towards its flank. lie got a bacon hook 
and forced it through the skin into the neck, attached 
a rope, and applied traction. This brought the head 
within reach ; a hook was then got into an orbit, 
which brought the nose towards him. A cord was 
then got over its head—this done, the foal was easilv 
delivered. This mare had rather a hard time ; she 
was given stimulating drinks, and cleansed twelve 
hours later. She was very ill for a week, but 
recovered. 

Stating that he did not believe in cleansing until 
twelve hours after foaling, Mr. Sanderson went on 
to describe curious cases of cleansing in his experience. 
The first case he described was one when, after putting 
his hand into the uterus, he felt what he thought 
were the. bowels. On further examination, however, 
he found that the uterus was full of tumours, right 
round the wall. He removed the majority of the 
cleansing carefully, when the mare began to get very 
uneasy ; so he inserted a couple of chinosol pessaries, 
gave her tonic medicine, and left her until next day. 
When he went back he got the remainder of the 
cleansing away—the little left over being right at the 
end of the horn. He then examined the tumours, 
and whilst examining one his fingers broke through 
tin* capsule. He then discovered that they were full 
of coagulated blood. He broke them all down then 
(probably eight or nine in number) and evacuated 
the contents. She was washed out with antiseptics 
afterwards and pessaries inserted. This mare was 
verv unwell for a couple of days, but then began to 
mend and never looked back. This was the. first 
case of its kind he had come across. 

In one case in which the mare had been foaled 
three days before he got to the case the placenta was 
foetid and decomposed ; so much so, that when 
lie got hold of a piece it came away in his fingers. 
He got it away bit by bit, the operation taking 
him an hour or so. He then pumped into the uterus 
about two gallons of antiseptic fluid, allowed it to 
remain about ten minutes, and then pumped it out. 
He repeated this operation three times, and then the 
water came away quite clear. He then put in a 
couple of antiseptic pessaries. This mare's temper¬ 
ature was 105, and she was showing symptoms of 
laminitis. He thought this was going to be a bad 
case, but next day found her practically all right— 
temperature 101, and the symptom of laminitis gone. 

He always used lysol in irrigating out the uterus, 
and was very particular in leaving no fluid in the 
uterus. In all cases of difficult cleansing he went 
next day to make sure there hadn’t been a piece of 
cleansing left behind. 

Mr. Sanderson then proceeded to explain the safe 
and humane method of docking horses which he 
used, prefacing his description with the remark that, 
he had docked hundreds of horses in the past four 


years, and had never had to go back to one, and he 
bad never had a horse lift his leg. 

Disregarding foals, he said he always put a twitch 
on a young horse. He never troubled about finding 
the joint. Ascertaining the place at which the 
people required the tail taking off, he cut the hair 
off with the scissors round the site of operation, 
cleaned it well with some disinfectant, and applied 
a local anaesthetic. With a stroke of the knife he 
cut clean through the tail. He then applied a 
carbolised pad with some astringent powder on it, 
brought the hair over it, and bound that on by winding 
some resined twine around, doubling in a bit of the 
hair to prevent it from slipping. He tied that as 
tight as possible to stop the haemorrhage and applied 
a bandage over the end of tail. Later the string 
and bandage were cut through, and in the majority 
of cases the pad stopped on the tail for probably a 
fortnight, and acted as a good protection for the stump. 
He never applied a hot iron for docking a horse, 
because he thought the shock was too great, and it 
never did the horse any good. 

Discussion. 

The President said he was confident they had 
thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Sanderson’s interesting 
description of the cases. They were all there to tell 
each other the good tips which they had found to 
be of benefit to them in difficult situations, and he 
was sure in the discussion they would get two or three 
hints for their future guidance. Such cases as Mr. 
Sanderson had described could make a man a 
veterinary practitioner. He went on to say he always 
took the chloroform bottle with him, and lie would 
rather leave everything else at home than go without 
that. With that they could got the mare to do what 
they wanted, and a two hours'job could be done in 
twenty minutes. He used a solution of common 
salt as an antiseptic in cleansing the uterus. That 
could never be toxic, and if any were left in the uterus 
it would be taken up in the blood. The humane 
and safe way of docking horses was that used by 
himself and was used by Mr. Clem. Stephenson and 
his father. He agreed that the use of the hot iron 
was a shock to the horse. 

Mr. Dudgeon said lie thought it absolutely un- 
neceessary to dock horses in the majority of cases. 
One method of docking he adopted was practically 
the same as that described by Mr. .Sanderson. 

Mr. Davidson said they were very much indebted 
to Mr. Sanderson for having described these, cases. 
He agreed with the President respecting the use of 
chloroform, but in some cases it was difficult to 
secure assistance in administering it. He thought 
it useless to take off the forelegs of a foal unless it was 
done at the shoulder. He never put fluid in the uterus, 
but used cotton wool treated with antiseptic solution 
to swab it out. With regard to docking, he 
thought Mr. Sanderson's method was very generally 
adopted. 

Mr. Wilkinson said time was saved by the use of an 
anaesthetic in difficult foaling cases. He thought 
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Mr. Sanderson’s method of docking a very good one, 
though lie himself used a local anesthetic and a hot 
iron, which was the best antiseptic. 

Mr. Hill advised the removal of the limb of the 
foal at tlie shoulder when it had to be removed as 
being most advantageous. He advoeated the use 
of chloroform in difficult foaling cases, and spoke 
against tlie flushing of the uterus. If it was done, 
saline, solution was very good. 

Mr. (1 it ison said he was practically at one with 
Mr. Sanderson in his method of docking. 

Mr. Hoaih.kv thought it better to remove the whole 
limb, and to get the cleansing done as soon as possible. 
lb 1 approved of Mr. Sanderson’s method of docking. 

Mr. ItlhKii thought it well to leave the cleansing for 
twelve to sixteen hours. lie used the hot iron in 
docking. 

Mr. I 'a ATT found lvsol verv beneficial in washing 
out t lie uterus. 

Mr. Taylor recounted some of his experiences in 
France. Where necessary to remove a limb, he said 
take away the whole limb. lie used antiseptic 
solution when washing out the uterus, and then 
carefully swabbed it. With the exception of foals, 
they always used hot irons. Perhaps an antiseptic 
tab was best, lint, searing stopped bleeding. 

Mr. Foriiks did not entirely agree with Mr. Bander- 
ton in the matter of taking off a foal's legs. He 
shought there was great danger in introducing fluids 
to the uterus. He used cotton wool well soaked 
in antiseptic solution and dried. He liked to get the 
cleansing done six hours after foaling. He at one 
time used Mr. Sanderson's method ot docking, but 
after being called two or three times to stop bleeding, 
lie went to the hot iron, and had only had one bad 
case. Plenty of resin should be. used. 

Mr. Towel thought Mr. Sanderson's method of 
docking seemed better than the old-fashioned method. 

Mr. Thompson’ took care to cleanse as soon as 
possible, and used salt water. He used the iron 
when docking. 

Mr. S.yxdeksox, in replying to the points raised in 
the discussion, said he always took the chloroform 
bottle with him, but said the cases which he had 
described lie didn’t consider he would have derived 
any benefit by using it. Some, members had said 
that they preferred to remove the whole limb at the 
shoulder, but he had found in some cases where it 
was impossible to reach the shoulder, i.e., the foal 
with four feet in the passage. The great thing when 
confronted with difficult cases was to keep cool and 
use common sense. There was difference of opinion 
respecting the cleansing of mares and the uterus. 
The majority of mares were easily cleansed and 
required no treatment. Some members cleansed as 
soon as possible, but lie preferred to wait until twelve 
hours after—possibly if he acted more quickly he 
would get many more to do, because a good many 
mares cleansed themselves before the twelfth hour. 

On the motion of the Prf.sidkxt. who said he 
thought the relating of actual experiences in practice 
was better than having an expert to demonstrate 


some unusual surgical operation, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Sanderson. 

T. T. Jack, 

Hon. Secretary 

West of Scotland V.M.A. 

A meeting of tlie West of Scotland Division 
N.V.M.A. was held on Thursday, tlie 29th December, 
1921, at 3 p.m., when tlie following gentlemen were 
present: ,1. II. Wilson. A. P. Blue, Win. Hohb, 
Robert Mitchell. Principal Gniger, .las. Macfarlane, 
and W. Roy (Glasgow) : .las. Bishop and .1. <1. Rey¬ 
nard (lVrtii): .1. D. Puttie ((ireenock) : .1. Laird 
(Kilniiirnoi k) ; .las. Pollock (Hamilton) : Jus. Taylor 
(Cathkin); Visitor, A. D. MelCwan (Edinburgh). 
Principal Gaiger presided. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Skcrktary read a letter from Mr. Buxton 
uncut unqualified practitioners and assistants. After 
full discussion tlie Secretary was instructed to get 
copies of the letter sent to all members asking them to 
return the information required. 

Mr. Pottie (Greenock) brought up the question of 
veterinary surgeons who were inspectors to Counties 
or Burghs joining an association for the protection 
of municipal employees, in addition to being members 
of the X.V.M.A. After discussion. Mr. Pottie was 
asked to put his question in writing to the Scerctarv. 
who would in turn forward it to tlie X.V.M.A. for a 
decision. 

Air. W.M. UiJllB then read a paper on " Examinations, 
Reports, and Court Work. 

(Mr. Robb's paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, receive separate publication.—E d.). 

It was decided to hold the next meeting (which is 
the annual meeting) in the Royal Hotel, Sauchiehnll 
Street, Glasgow, on Saturday, 28th January, at 1-15 
p.m., to be followed by tea at 5-30 p.m. 

Mr. AIitchell, AI.R.C.V.S., Cranstonhill, Glasgow, 
exhibited two instruments of his own manufacture 
and design and fully explained their uses and advan¬ 
tages to the members. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
meeting. 

(Signed) G. W. Wkiii, Secretary. 


jiotes and JYews. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

The total number ol infected premises on Tuesdav 
was 128. One county in Scotland. Dumbartonshire, 
lias been added to the list of those infected. 

The number of outbreaks in each affected count v on 
that date is shown in the following table - 
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England. 


County. 

Bedfordshire 

Cheshire... 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

Durham 

Essex ... 

Lancashire 

Leicestershire .. 

Kesteven 

Lindsey... 

Norfolk ... 

Northumberland 

Nottinghamshire 

Salop . 

Staffordshire ... 
Warwickshire 
Westmorland ... 
Yorkshire (E.R.) 
,, (N.R.) 

(W.R.) 


Number of 
Outbreaks. 

1 

17 

1 

2 
51 

1 

31 


12 


22 

9 

1 

1 

1 

15 

54 

36 

148 


Total ... ... 406 

Walks. 

Denbighshire ... ... ... ... 1 

Total .. I 


Scotland. 

Number of 

County. Outbreaks. 


Dumbarton 



1 

Dumfries 



1 

Forfarshire 



5 

Lanarkshire 



5 

Midlothian 



2 

Perthshire 



1 

Renfrewshire 



5 

Stirlingshire 

Total 


1 

21 

England ... 20 

Counties. 

106 

Outbreaks. 

Wales .. 1 

County. 

1 

Outbreak. 

Scotland ... 8 

Counties. 

21 

Outbreaks. 

Grand Total 29 


428 



The number of animals the slaughter of which has 
been authorised by the Ministry to that date in 
connection with the above outbreaks is as follows :— 
7,115 cattle, 691 sheep, 1.916 swine. 

Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Regular Forces. 
t ‘'January 31st.—The following T./Qrmrs. relinquish their 
commissions on completion of service, and retain their 
rank:—Capts. G. J. Stacey (September 1st, 1921); C. 

: Stephens (September 1st. 1921); H. B. Wall (April 1st. 
1920). Lieuts. E. K. Gregory (November 7th, 1919) ; 
W. E Hill (May loth, 1919); W. F. S. Stonden (October 
j 8th, 1919) 


Diseases of A nim als Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 

Disease. 

Glanders 

(including 

Farcy).* 

Parasitic 

Mange. 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine 

Fever. 

Casee 

Confirmed 

C 

91 

s % 
II 
c 

Animals attacked. 

3 

CO 

11 

s 

! 

«I1 § 

<a w o- 

£ _ o 

•5 3 
< 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

© 

5 

* 

*2 

< 

Outbreaks report 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

s 

o 

00 

•3-d 

5 » 

L. — 

■a £ 

] Swine slaughtered 

! as diseased or ex- 
1 posed to infection 

1 

Other 

Animals. 

GT. BRITAIN. 

















No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Week ended 28th January, 1922 



12 

13 

32 

254 



55 

107 

41 

18 

3 


1921 

o 


H 

12 

6 

529 



in 

176 

42 

19 

5 

Correepondmg 1 

1920 



8 

10 

5 

286 



172 

291 

27 

49 

17 

Week in { 

1919 

3 


l 

1 

4 

342 



179 

413 

22 

17 

8 

Total for 4 week*, 1922 




45 

48 

32 

254 



201 

332 

183 

10 

40 


1921 

9 

1 

63 

8U 

21 

1999 



370 

613 

141 

11 1 

29 

Correepondmg 1 

1920 

2 


35 

42 

18 

1024 

3 

6 

048 

1222 

111 

185 

68 

period in | 

1919 

14 

1 

17 

18 

12 

579 


... 

716 

1554 

83 

72 

30 


Nut*. The figures for the current year are approximate only. "Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 


IRELAND. 

Week ended 29th January, 1922 







Outbreaks 

6 

3 

4 

30 

1 1921 ... 



1 

14 



3 

12 

i 

10 

Corresponding Week in -! 1920 ... 




... 



5 

7 



[ 1919 ... 





-a. 


2 

15 



Total for 4 woeks, 1922 





... 


22 

19 

29 

143 

( 1921 _ 



1 

14 



14 

44 

3 

17 

Correaponding period in 4 1920 ... 


, w 

... 




17 

36 


2 

- - l 1919 - 

... 






9 

67 

5 

18 


OT*. —The figures for the curreut year are approximate only. 
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SERUM LABORATORY, 


ANTWERP. 


(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 


By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 


Members of ihe Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 

Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 

39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 

ANTWERP. 

Telesram, : " LABOSERUM. ANTWERP." 


THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Editorial Office: 12 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Scale of Charges for Advertisements: 

Whole page ... £3 10 0 per insertion. 

Half page ... £1 15 0 „ t . 

Quarter page ... 17 6 „ „ 

Continuous Advertisement : 52 insertions, less 25% ; 
26 insertions, less 15% ; 26 insertions, alternate week*, 
less 12%. 

CASH WITH ORDER. 

Communications respecting advertisements to—Mr. Brennan 
De Vine. Holliday Street Wharf. Birmingham. 


Birmingham. 


AN IDEAL PROTECTION FOR VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

ALL ACCIDENTS and ALL ILLNESSES 
from ANY CAUSE 

can now be insured, covering Large Capital Sums or 
Annuities in case of Accidental Death, Disablement, Loss 
of Limbs or Eyes, and also Weekly Compensation during 
total or partial disablement by 

ANY ACCIDENT or 
ANY SICKNESS. 

Write lor details to Insurance Department, John Bell 
and Croyden, Ltd., 6 Giltspur Street, E.C. By effecting 

all your Insurance through our Ifous© you pay the lowest 
premiums and secure quick and liberal settlement of 
claims without trouble or expense to yourself or youi 
family. 


y*. 


GRAY'S PATENT 




FLEXIBLE BRIDGE PADS. 

^ M - 

Economy consists in Wise Expenditure, NOT in unintelligent parsimony.” 

The Monetary Value of Time Saved by Prevention of Slipping on Commercial Horses 
more than pays for the antidote in a single day. 

Flexible-Resilient—Worked by Natural Frog itself—Absorb jar 
concurrently, ensuring a Positive Grip during full life of Shoes. 


By giving horses the greatest efficiency on present day road surfaces, horses have a 
fair chance of competing against mechanically drawn vehicles. 

„ „ ^ l ^' 0 those interested in horses, this is important. 




For HEAVY DRAFT-ROADSTERS-POLO RACING. 
Special Discount to Veterinary Profession and Farriers or!y 

Sol. Manufacturers: 






The Gray Horseshoe Pad Co., Ltd., 13 & 14 Suffolk Street, Birmingham/ 
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Examinations, Reports, and Court Work. 

By William Robb, F.R.C.V.S., Glasgow. 

As you are aware, veterinary jurisprudence is not 
a subject laid down by the Royal College on which 
our students can be examined. At one college at 
least they are now receiving lectures on this subject, 
but in my time there was not the slightest hint given 
as to how one should act in cases of a legal character. 

In the medical profession jurisprudence and 
forensic medicine are important subjects in a student’s 
career, and to my mind the ordinary general prac¬ 
titioner in human medicine is less called upon to 
exercise this knowledge than is a general practitioner 
in our profession. 

Certainly, we do not require in our work the deep 
and extensive knowledge of this subject expected 
from a specialist in the sister profession, but I believe 
that a few lectures dealing with examinations, reports, 
and court work would be of great assistance to a 
young practitioner. 

While it is true that motor and electrical traction 
have displaced a large number of horses, it is also true 
that there has been a large increase in the number of 
accidents to animals on our streets and roads, and 
consequently an increased call on our services by 
owners or insurance companies. 

When called upon to make an examination and 
report on an alleged injured animal, what steps should 
we take in carrying out this work ? Personally 
I believe, if at all possible, it is better to make our 
examination with the veterinary surgeon in attend¬ 
ance present. I say this for two reasons : it tends 
to a better feeling between practitioners, and further 
I am pleased to state that I have frequently found 
that I have received a truer statement of the history 
of the case than I would have got from the claimant. 
Full notes should be taken to identify the animal, 
and all facts jotted down and ultimately included 
in the report, a copy of which should be kept; too 
full notes cannot be taken. 

If from special circumstances it is not convenient 
or thought advisable to meet the surgeon in attendance, 
one should never interfere nor comment on the treat¬ 
ment to the owner of the animal. Personally I fail 
to see why in most cases we cannot meet ; matters 
of fact we might agree on, matters of opinion we might 
differ on, and reserve those for the special benefit 
of our respective clients. It may be by meeting 
we agree, without prejudice, that in the interests of 
all concerned the animal should be destroyed to 
save expense, and in such a case I certainly think 


that this agreement should be confirmed in writing, 
more especially if the two practitioners have agreed 
also as to the value of the animal at the time of the 
accident. 

Let me lay before you for your consideration the 
following case An animal had received a deep 
wound into the muscles of the hip, and after being 
stitched by the veterinary surgeon in attendance 
had not been seen again for a few days. Another 
practitioner was sent to examine the animal on 
behalf of an insurance company, and, after com¬ 
municating with the surgeon in attendance, found 
he was to be from home at the proposed hour of 
inspection. On examination it was found that the 
wound was septic, and that the animal was highly 
fevered and seriously ill. There was no question as 
to what was the correct treatment—the stitches must 
be cut and drainage established; but who was to do 
this work ? If left locked up as it was, the animal 
would probably die, and if the inspecting veterinary 
surgeon opened up the wound and, say, tetanus set 
in, what answer would he make to the charge that if 
he had left the wound alone there would have been 
less risk of infection ? In this case it was arranged 
between practitioners, that the one in attendance 
should at once open up the wound—the correct and 
only safe legal attitude to take up. 

Post-mortem examination should, if at all possible, 
be made conjointly. It may be that some extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances prevent all parties concerned 
being present when the carcase is opened, but the 
people who are present at this time should take care 
that all material is left for the late comers, and that 
the legs and head are left attached to the body, and 
the hide still attached to some portion of the animal. 
It has been known that where one party arrived after 
the animal had been cut up, the marks of identifi¬ 
cation did not correspond with those stated at the 
time of insurance, and the blame was laid on the 
slaughterhouse attendant for showing the wrong 
hide and head; quite a reasonable excuse in a busy 
slaughterhouse. 

To take another case :—A cow is insured against 
death, but death from tuberculosis is excepted. 
Suppose that she dies from, say, internal haemorrhage 
and the veterinary surgeon in attendance confirms 
this by a post-mortem examination. A day or two 
later a veterinary surgeon representing the insurance 
company calls to make an examination, but finds 
the animal so cut up that he is unable to detect the 
evidences of haemorrhage, but finds tuberculosis 
present, and reports death due to the latter disease. 
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Now we are all aware that tuberculosis can be present 
to an alarming extent, ami the animal live and show 
no evidence of the disease. In mv opinion in such 
a case as this, if both parties had been present when 
the carcase was opened, there was every chance 
that they would have agreed that, while the animal 
was tuberculous, death was caused by internal 
Incmorrhage and not from tuberculosis. 

These two cases clearly support the view I have 
stated, that all parties concerned should be present 
at the beginning of a post-mortem examination. 

I will now submit to you another matter that any one 
of us may have to decide for himself. Under what 
circumstances or conditions would one be justified 
in advising or ordering the destruction of an animal 
without the consent of the owner and with the veter¬ 
inary surgeon present, acting in the owner’s interests ? 

The first part of the answer to this query is, never 
order an animal to be destroyed, if you think it the 
correct attitude; merely advise the party who called 
you in, and leave the ordering to him. 

The second part is, on what grounds should we 
advise immediate slaughter ? In my opinion we 
would only be justified on the grounds of humanity. 
We are employed, for instance, by a railway company, 
to advise on what is to he done with an animal found 
in a horse-box, suffering from a compound fracture 
of the tibia. 1 feel certain that we are all likely 
to agree that we would advise immediate slaughter. 
Hut suppose the injury is in the region of the pastern 
and it is a question as to whether or not we have a 
fracture. In this latter case there may be no 
immediate need; it may be a matter of opinion as to 
whether there is a fracture or not, and whether the 
animal could not be repaired. Under the latter 
circumstances I should advise the bandaging of the 
injured part, the animal being removed in an ambul¬ 
ance and put into slings, then notify the owner, and 
await developments. 

The Recent “ Horn Case.” 

To illustrate the danger of acting without the 
consent of the owner, let me lay before you a case I 
was in recently. 

The animal was a shorthorn bull, and after travelling 
all night was found to have lost a horn, when the truck 
was opened in the morning. He was then put on 
board a ship, and it was there I found him about the 
middle of the day, when I went to examine him 
on behalf of the railway company. 

After making enquiries for the owner or his man, 
I found that they had gone up town. I then examined 
the bull and found that one horn core had lost its 
covering of horn and that at the tip of the horn there 
was a mass of clotted blood. After the blood was 
removed it was found that the tip of the horn core 
had been fractured and was hanging by a thread of 
tissue. Thinking that on the grounds of humanity, 
and in the best interests of all concerned, the correct 
treatment was to cut off this inch or so of fractured 
bone, I severed the tissue by which it was hanging, 
thus leaving a blunt tip, instead of a graceful tapered 
point. 


In this case there was no question of interfering 
with another man’s work, the ship was sailing in a 
few hours, and I thought I had exercised reasonable 
care and skill in acting as 1 did, but as the case develops 
you will find that that is a matter of opinion. 

Fully a year afterwards the case came into court, 
and from my letter book 1 refreshed my memory, 
and found that I had reported that the tip of the horn 
core had been fractured and that I had removed 
blood clot and tip. 

I will now place before you, word for word, the 
statement made on behalf of the owner, and on which 
he originally founded his claim, and I would be glad 
to have the opinions of my fellow members as to 
what line of treatment they would have adopted 
if consulted on the matter. It was stated that the 
outer case of a horn of one of the bulls had been 
knocked off ; that the Company, without the authority 
of the owner, had the inner part of the horn removed ; 
that the outer part of the horn might and should have 
been replaced and that it would have grown ; that 
the value of the bull through the destruction of its 
horn (which would have been prevented if the Com¬ 
pany had not unwarrantably intervened) was very 
considerably depreciated. 

My answer to this statement is that I never 
saw the horn, which must have been lost many hours 
before in the cattle truck ; that if the owner thought 
that the correct treatment was to stick the horn on 
again, then he could have either done so himself or 
employed professional skill to do so, and, further, 
to have replaced the horn, if it could have been found, 
would have been gross maltreatment, and would 
most likely have given rise to sepsis, with possibly 
serious results. However, if anyone had been rash 
enough to try this treatment, there was the certainty 
that it would have been knocked off against the wood¬ 
work of the narrow stall. 

However, on arrival at Court I found the charge 
had become even more terrible, it being now alleged 
that I had sawn the core off, leaving about two inches 
of the stump, this is what I understand they meant in 
the original statement, viz., the Company had the 
inner part, of the horn removed. 

My reply to this statement is, that it would 
have been maltreatment to have done so, and that 
even if provided with a saw, which I was not, it was 
not an operation that could have been done without 
help. 

I admitted in cross-examination that I had removed 
the tip, which was hanging by a thread of tissue, was 
cold, and covered by blood clot, but I would not 
admit that it would have been good surgery to have 
bandaged this fractured portion on to the stump. 
T was pressed and faced with the statement that the 
opposing veterinary surgeon had done it frequently, 
and that the owner and his herdman had seen it done 
successfully. 

I further answered that the removal of the tip did 
not interfere with the growth of new horn, as the horn- 
secreting tissue lav, not at the tip, blit at the root of 
the horn. If anyone present has any experience 
of bandaging and resetting successfully a fractured 
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tip, it would be interesting to hear the method em¬ 
ployed, as the absence of protective tissue, such as 
horn or muscle, would in my opinion make union 
impossible, as in a partially fractured horn. 

The Sheriff decided as follows : That the operation 
could not be justified on the. grounds of humanity, 
that there may be cases where such grounds entitled 
a surgeon to assume the owner’s consent, but here 
there was no immediate need. He further stated 
that he had evidence that it was possible to reset the 
broken piece of horn bone, and that, if this had been 
done the bone, would have adhered. To cut the strip 
of skin bv which the bone hung was, on this occasion, 
to make such a result impossible, for it was through 
the periosteum that the bone was fed. He held 
that it was proved that there was at least a reasonable 
possibility that the bone might have been re-set 
in this way, and that was enough. Finally he said 
that it was not open to the party responsible for an 
unaut horised operation to contend that it had not been 
proved to be the best; that it was for him or them 
to prove that the unauthorised operation was the 
only one a sensible man could choose, and that had 
not been proved. 

Now, weighing up the evidence fairly and squarely, 
could the Sheriff have decided otherwise ? Personally, 
if I had been in his position and with no surgical 
knowledge, I would certainly have decided in favour 
of the parties who had reset fractured horn core tips 
successfully under similar conditions, and not for the 
side who had only negative evidence to give. The posi¬ 
tive evidence in this case was based on fact—the 
successful result of previous efforts to bring about 
union ; the evidence for the defence was merely based 
on general principles, and not from experience gained 
bv failures under exactly similar circumstances. 

Positive v . Negative Evidence. 

The decision in this case brings to my mind previous 
cases, where the comparative value of positive evidence, 
against negative evidence might be considered. 

Take what is known as the Sweet Bloom filly case. 
The positive evidence here won the day against the 
negative, which stated that no ring-bones existed. 
The negative side, undoubtedly by critical analysis, 
attempted to prove that hardly two of the positive 
witnesses agreed as to the exact seats of the exostoses; 
but the positive evidence was accepted. 

In a case of alleged arsenical poisoning, due to 
cattle eating of distillers’ grains, the defender’s (or 
negative) side had no notice of illness until the animals 
were dead, and post-mortem examination had been 
made by only the pursuer’s (or positive) side present. 
There might have been great difficulty in breaking 
down the evidence here, but for two facts— firstly, 
that many other cows ate of the same stuff and none 
suffered ; and secondly, that from the positive 
side’s own chemist it was found that, the quantity of 
arsenic present was so small, it would have taken six 
months before the animals could have partaken of 
an ordinary dose. 

In other type of case, alleged sewage poisoning, 
I have only had one opportunity of seeing an alleged 


case in life. My earlier cases were stated to have 
suffered from abortion, diarrhoea, and to give milk of 
various colours. The positive evidence again won, 
as the pursuers clearly proved that their cattle were 
healthy until the contamination of the water began. 

The last alleged case" was alive when reported, and 
it was arranged in the event of death, or if the cow 
should be destroyed, that the defenders should be 
notified of the post-mortem examination. This was 
done, and it was found to be a case of Johne's disease, 
and the pursuer and his neighbour, who was also joining 
in, dropped the case. 

We. will now suppose that we. are invited to a 
consultation with the agent in a case : what position 
are we to take, up ? Are we simply to let him lead 
us along and stuff us full of the evidence he wishes us 
to give, probably based on the information obtained 
from our mutual client ? I should certainly say no, 
let the lawyer know how 7 far you are prepared to go, 
and if your evidence is likely to be of little use, and 
more especially if harmful, then let him drop you. 
It is only fair that you should let your lawyer know 
in the privacy of his room, rather than in the wdtness 
box, that he has been leaning on a broken reed, or, 
what is worse, a hostile wdtness. 

Having arrived at the witness box, the examination 
in chief is comparatively easy, provided the lawyer and 
witness have seen eye to eye in the preparation of 
the case. Then follows the cross-examination, and 
one must be prepared to answer a lawyer probably 
coached by a brother in the profession. In replying 
to the opposing agent I should advise short answers, 
as less likely to give him a chance of scoring a point 
against one. Certainly never be rude, flippant, 
or evasive. Acts such as these will bring the Bench 
into conflict with you and probably discredit your 
evidence. Never be afraid to admit an opinion or 
fact that is common knowledge, even if it tells against 
your own side ; it is a pitiful sight to see a witness 
trying to evade a straight answer, because by doing 
so he may be. yielding a point in favour of his opponent. 
The Bench knows the answer, and by hedging your 
evidence becomes discredited in their minds. 

Lawyers as cross-examiners I would divide into 
three classes : the bully (now nearly all dead); 
if we should meet one, never answer in his manner, 
but rather quietly and. firmly. The same manner 
of answering will do when replying to the “ superior 
party,” who is inclined to pity you and deride your 
evidence. The third type is of suave manner and 
frequently begins by apologising for troubling you, 
but explains that the reason he is asking you any 
questions is that there are one or two little points he 
would like cleared up. Watch this man, as to my 
mind he is a most capable, cross-examiner, and will 
carry you on until he gets you to admit the point he 
was after, and having got that, thanks you and sits 
down. 

We are told that our sins wall find us out, this also 
applies to the witness box; as any errors of omission 
or commission made at the time of our examination 
become magnified and are used as’ pegs to hang an 
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argument on by the opposing lawyer, and as points 
why the case should be derided in favour of his client. 

This brings me back to my original contention, that 
great care must be exercised at the examination, as an 
error made at tin* beginning probably never can be 
rectified, and cuts away the foundation of the case. 
Full details of all points of place, date and hour, 
parties present, full marks of recognition of subject 
or material, and many other items that look small 
at the time, should be put on record, and not left to 
the mercy of an ordinary memory. These full and 
copious notes may never be required, but if, many 
months afterwards, the case should come to court, 
you will feel strengthened and your memorv refreshed, 
by again perusing a carefully taken record. 

Discussion. 

Principal Gaiger thanked Mr. Robb for his very able 
paper. Tn a great many eases the judge, not having the 
special knowledge required was not in a position to give a 
decision. In his opinion, in many of the sewage eases 
where damages had been awarded, this had boon done 
erroneously, as the cause of loss in the light of present-day 
knowledge was undoubtedly infectious disease such 
Johne’s disease or contagious abortion. Ho would not 
like it to go out to the public that- veterinary surgeons 
were the only professional witnesses who differed, as it 
was quite as pronounced and even more so in the medical 
profession. The trouble was that witnesses were apt to 
stretch a point to help their client. He was in a Court 
recently and heard a medical witness make a statement 
which was glaringly false, if he retained the slightest shred 
of his student-day knowledge. 

Mr. Pottie (Greenock): Veterinary jurisprudence 
ought to be taught in the schools. I think there ought to 
be a veterinary assessor to help the judge. I have known 
of cattle horns being knocked off, but, the core remaining 
whole and the covering replaced immediately, to recover 
quite well. The horn is formed from the core. Referring 
to the “ Sweet Bloom case,” it was a question of one 
set of veterinary surgoons against another. On the 
question of obtaining the owner’s consent to destruction, 
the police have certain powers—in any case it is our duty 
to protect such cases from further or unnecessary cruelty. 

Mr. Reynard (Perth): I am pleased with Mr. Robb’s 
paper. I was the witness on the other side in the horn 
case described by him. I have had no difficulty in cases 
like this in healing horn cores, if the core is set and bandaged 
and attached to the other horn. It is better to have both 
veterinary surgeons at a post-mortem, but better 
still to have a third. A case I was on once—a 
hackney mare—-was put in a box on rail at Aberdeen and, 
on the owner having a last look at her before the train left, 
ho found her dead. 

Two veterinary surgeons at post-mortem certified death 
to be caused by inflammation of bowels. I made a 
post-mortem of the nock and found fracture of the second 
vertebra. 

In Court work, make a plain, honest statement and there 
is no need to be afraid of any type of lawyer. 

Mr. Bishop (Perth), after thanking Mr. Robb, said we 
should not set up medical evidence as our aim, as medical 
witnesses more often differed than veterinary. Positive 
evidence always had the pull over negative. Take the case 
of “Shivering, or stringhalt.” Positive evidence said. 
“ I saw the symptoms of the disease; ” negative, “ 1 did 
not see any symptoms of the disease; ” and common sense 
gives the decision in favour of positive. 

In the bull case I was asked to be a witness; and I was 
summoned. I called on the agent and told him I did not 
see the bull, but that the veterinary surgeon on the spot 
was the best witness. The horn needs to be put on 
immediately after the accident, and carefully and firmly 
secured. I agree with Mr. Robb in removing the fractured 


tip. Any fancy treatment would probably lead to the 
growth of a bastard horn. In the “Sweet Bloom case,” 
I think the fact of the coronets being blistered led the 
judge to think that there must be something wrong. 

Re examinations for soundness, veterinary surgeons 
often stretch a point to help a client who lias bought a 
horse too dear or not pleasing him. 

Mr. Laird (Kilmarnock), after thanking Mr. Robb, 
said that in the horn case he ought not to have touched the 
core at all. The fracture, if almost complete, would not 
unite. He preferred to keep clear of Court work if possible. 

Mr. Roy (Glasgow) thanked Mr. Robb for a very able 
paper, and said: I have had not infrequently cases of 
fracture of the horn core which, if treated immediately, 
recover well In Mr. Robb’s case I think he did wrong to 
interfere. The man who makes the most successful 
witness is the one who has most experience of Court cases. 
I think we should avoid Court work as much as possible. 
Of course, we always wish to see our client win. I think 
it would have been better if Mr. Robb bad told of the cases 
in which he was on the winning side. When giving 
evidence, toll the truth, but beware of the agent. 

Mr. Blue (Glasgow) : Mr. Robb’s paper has a special 
interest for me, as I have a good deal of Court work in 
connection with the Glasgow Corporation Tramway Co., 
for whom I act as veterinary surgeon in cases of accidents. 
It is not always possible to meet the opposition veterinary 
surgeon, but it is advisable. In a case some time ago a 
stallion was injured by a tramear and large damages were 
awarded on the evidence, which was. that permanent 
damage had been done. The said animal is this year’s 
Glasgow District horse. 1 expressed the opinion that the 
animal would make a complete recovery. 

Mr. Macfarlane (Glasgow) wished to add his thanks to 
Mr. Robb for his paper and said that, like the last speaker, 
he avoided Court work as much as possible. He never 
forgot the late Professor M’CaH’s advice: to avoid litigation 
if possible and stretch a point to get a settlement without 
going to Court; when in the witness box to answer “yes’* 
or “no” wherever possible, and to volunteer no inform¬ 
ation. They all had been in cases where they thought 
their side did not get justice. He thought it was a great 
pity the “ Sweet Bloom ” filly was not destroyed right 
away. There would have been a great saving of money 
and valuable time. If there was true “ ringbone,” the 
joint surface must be involved and the animal would always 
bo a cripple. He believed that that filly had since com¬ 
peted at shows. 

Mr. W. Robb duly replied to all the points brought out 
in the discussion. 


The Ultraparticles of the Blood and Chyle. 

By S. H. Gage and P. A. Ftsh, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Reprinted from the Cornell Veterinarian, April, 1921. 

The presence of small particles or granules in the 
blood and chyle has been known for a long time. 

In the blood they have frequently been referred 
to as blood dust, granules and debris of broken down 
cellular elements. In the chyle there has been no 
question of their identity since the time of Hewson 
and Gulliver who accurately diagnosed their sub¬ 
stance as composed of fat and showed clearly their 
relationship to the fat in the diet. Although it has 
long been known that the chyle, and its contained 
fat, has been poured into the blood circulation through 
the thoracic duct, the true relationship between 
the blood particles or granules and the “ molecular 
base of the chyle ” has not been sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated. It has been simple enough, after a fat diet 
and the appearance, in superabundance, of the 
particles in the blood, to infer a correlation between 
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the two, but when the particles, although much 
reduced in number, may be noted in the blood in¬ 
dependently of a fat diet their correlation with fat 
is not so inferential. Under the usual histological 
technique, even with an oil-immersion objective, 
the particles are not always easily visible ; but 
with the darkfield microscope they appear with 
considerable brilliancy. 

The darkfield apparatus, in connection with the 
method devised by Gage for obtaining an approxi¬ 
mately accurate count of the particles in a given 
area of the blood, has simplified the question as to 
the duration of time the particles may remain in the 
blood in any number ; when they begin to appear ; 
and to confirm the kind of diet with which they are 
associated. He has shown that in man, neither a 
protein nor a carbohydrate diet, nor a combination 
of the two diets contributes to the presence of the 
particles in the blood ; but that a fat-containing diet 
invariably increases their number if the fat is diges¬ 
tible. 

It is now generally accepted that the fat in the 
diet is split up in the course of intestinal digestion 
into free fatty acids and glycerine and that the fatty 
acids are then rendered soluble by the bile salts and 
lecithin either in the form of free acids or as alkaline 
soaps. The products of fat digestion are therefore 
taken up by the epithelial cells in a soluble form and 
again converted into neutral fat. This conversion 
takes place before the thoracic duct is reached anil 
the increasing evidence has made if quite certain 
that through the reversible action of the fat-splitting 
lipase the reconstruction is effected in the epithelial 
cells of the villi. The minute particles or chylomicrons 
represent the resynthetized fat derived from the 
food. 

Although it is generally conceded that the principal 
channel of absorption for fat is through the lacteals 
and thoracic duct, thus permitting this fat to be 
passed directly into the blood without contact with 
the liver, there are those who hold that some of the 
fat, and according to others the larger proportion of 
it, is carried by the portal vein to submit to the 
censorship of the liver before getting into the general 
circulation. An examination of the blood of the 
portal vein, compared with that of the jugular vein 
and aorta, in seven cats and two dogs has shown that 
the visible fat (chylomicrons) has as a rule been less 
in the portal blood than in the other vessels, although 
variable results may be expected according to the 


stage of fat absorption. 

Animal. Fat Digestion. 

Aorta. 

Chylomicrons. 
JuinilarVein. Portal Vein. 

Kitten 

6 hours 

75 

— 

59 

Kitten . - 

4 hours 

132 

— 

48 

Kitten .. 

7 hours 

192 

— 

126 

Cat 

3.J hours 

142 

117 

45 

Kitten 

6 hours 

35 

26 

1 

Kitten .. 

7 hours 

121 

100 

76 

Cat 

4 hours 

13 

15 

5 

Dog 

6 hours 

241 

215 

237 

Dog 

18| hours 

90 

100 

22 


The presence of chylomicrons in the portal blood 
does not necessarily mean that they were directly 
absorbed into the capillaries of the portal system. 
This view would be justified only by quite uniformly 
finding them fat during absorption, more abundant 
in the portal than in the other blood of the body. 
The chylomicrons from the thoracic duct would, in 
the natural course of the circulation, reach the portal 
system through the capillaries of the mesenteric 
arteries and portal vein, and reach the liver by this 
route as well as the more direct one of the hepatic 
arteries. The liver thus has a double source of supply 
while the other organs of the body are limited to a 
single arterial supply. 

The number of chylomicrons in the various paits 
of the circulation may be expected to vary according 
to the stage of fat absorption. In the early stage, 
the venous blood from the point of entrance of the 
thoracic duct to the right heart, and the pulmonary 
circulation and in successive order the systemic 
arteries and veins would show the advancing wave 
of these pai tides as they spread throughout the 
circulation. When the crest of the wave subsides 
as absorption declines and as the fat. depots of the 
body withdraw the fat from the blood there is a 
diminution of the particles in, perhaps, the same 
successive order, hat. absorption represents a normal 
but temporary lipemia and indicates that for a time 
the fat is being mobilised in the blood more rapidly 
than it can be stationed in the various reserve depots 
of the body. 

Although limited to a few cases the counts thus 
far made show that there is not a great deal of varia¬ 
tion in the number of chylomicrons, but usually 
more are found in the arterial than in the venous 
blood. This difference is doubtless associated with 
the disappearance of the particles through the capil¬ 
laries. l’ai ticks have been found in the lymph of 
the pleural cavity and in one of the lymph vessels 
of the leg, and their presence in these locations is 
difficult to account for except on the basis of their 
passage from the blood capillaries. 

The path of fat absorption can be followed in a 
striking manner by the use of the fat-soluble red dye, 
Sudan III. This dye when mixed with the fat of 
the diet adheres to it in such a way that it is carried 
over into the chyle and blood giving the former a 
pink colour, and the plasma of the latter a similar 
colour. The dye is insoluble in glycerine, and during 
the fat-splitting process is linked closely with the 
fatty acids. 

Its presence in the chyle and blood can be explained 
only by its close adhesion to the fatty material, yet 
in the course of our experiments there has been an 
occasional instance when the expected pink colour 
of the chyle and blood plasma did not materialise. 
An insufficient amount of the dye or too great a 
dilution in the chyle may have some bearing upon 
such an unexpected result. 

In the herbivorous animals, variations in digestion 
more or less correlated w ith differences in the type 
and structure of the alimentary canal may be ex- 
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peek'd. The simple monogastric type of the horse 
and the complex polvgastric type of the ruminants 
indicate dissimilar methods of arriving at similar 
results after the ingestion of similar foodstuffs. The 
amount of fat in the food normally consumed by the 
herbivorous animals is not great, but the large amount 
of fat yielded in the milk of the cow and a considerable 
storage of it in the fat deposits in the body, indicate 
that, in terms of fat alone, the outgo exceeds the 
income, and in order to strike a balance the eliminated 
and storage fat must be derived in part at least, 
from the carbohydrate and protein foods. In given 
experiments the amount of fat ingested represented 
a considerably larger amount received at one feeding 
than during any other equal period of the animal's 
existence. 

The fat used in the experiments was butter as it 
was believed that it represented one of the most 
digestible fats. Some experiments have been carried 
out on horses, cows, sheep, dogs, and cats, to deter¬ 
mine in some cases the effect of the customary diet 
and also a strictly fat diet upon the number of particles 
in the chyle and blood. 

Horses. Two experiments were carried out upon 
the same horse at different intervals to note the 
changes associated with the usual diet of oats, bran 
and hay. The first count taken before the morning 
meal, instead of being the lowest, as expected, showed 
in both instances a fairly high number of particles 
present. From morning until midinght the numbers 
fluctuated, showing the maximum around the 5th 
or 6th hours. After midnight the numbers remained 
small with but slight changes. 

In another experiment two horses were each fed 
a half-pound of butter after fasting since the evening 
meal of the previous day. They were kept fasting 
(except for the butter) for the following 24 hours. 
In one horse there was a surprisingly large number 
of particles present in the blood at the zero hour 
(just before the administration of the butter), then 
a decrease until the maximum was reached between 
the 5th and 6th hours followed by irregular fluctua¬ 
tions until the end of the 24 hour period. 

The second horse gave a butter curve quite similar 
to that obtained from man. The zero hour showed 
only a few particles, followed by a continued increase 
until the maximum was reached between the 7th 
and 8th hours. Then there was a decrease until 
the 10th hour when the observations were discon¬ 
tinued. 

Another horse was fed a half-pound of butter and 
five counts were made during a nine-hour period. 
The initial count at the zero hour before the butter 
was given showed the highest number of particles. 

Another horse was given a half-pound of butter 
with which was mixed four grains of Sudan III. The 
next morning the horse was used as a subject for 
surgical exercises and was under chloroform between 
two and three hours before being bled to death. The 
interval between the administration of the Sudanised 
butter and the time of death was about 20£ hours. 
At the post-mortem no chyle could be observed in 


the laeteals, or mesenteric lymph vessels, but the 
thoracic duct showed a decidedly milky appearance 
at its caudal end, while at its cephalic end at its 
junction with the venous system the colour was 
pinkish, which, careful examination later showed, 
was due to blood which had passed over into the 
duct from the vein. The stomach was fairly well 
filled with food (after 20 hours fasting), and a slight 
red colour was noticed in the fundus but more marked¬ 
ly in the cuticular portion. 

The instances in which there was a high initial 
count at the zero hour are difficult to account for 
and require further investigation. 

Cattle. Observations were made over a 24-hour 
period upon a cow r fed upon bran and hay twice a 
day. The initial count at the zero hour showed an 
almost complete absence of particles. During the 
daylight period there was an increased number of 
particles at the 2nd, 7th, and 9t.h hours, with the 
general average low. During the night period from 
8 p.m. to 8 a.m. the general average was maintained 
at a higher level until the 22nd hour when it dropped 
to a very low level. 

Another cow, except for some loose hay in the 
stall, was fasted for 24 hours and then fed a half- 
pound of butter. Counts were made every hour for 
the succeeding 24 hours with the result that the 
general average remained low during the daylight 
period except at the 6th hour and the 12tli hour 
when there was a temporary increase. During the 
night period, from the 12th to the 20th hour the 
general average was maintained at a high level, then 
fell to a low level for the remaining four hours. 

In both cows the evidence indicates that a greater 
amount of fat digestion took place during the night 
than during the day period. This is interesting as 
compared with the data obtained from the horse 
where under normal conditions digestion appeared 
to be quiescent after midnight. 

A third cow was experimentally treated with a 
half-pound of butter to which eight grams of Sudan 
III. had been added. Thirteen and a half hours 
later she w r as placed upon the table and kept under 
the influence of chloroform for surgical exercises for 
two or three hours and then bled to death. At the 
post-mortem there was no visible evidence of the 
presence of the Sudan III. in any of the compartments 
of the stomach or in the small or large intestines. 
Samples of lymph were obtained from the pleural 
cavity, the receptaculum cliyli, and from the. cephalic 
portion of the, thoracic duct. Counts were made 
from these samples and from the blood serum. The 
average of five counts for each sample was taken as 
representative of the number of particles present 
and gave the following results:— 

Pleural lymph . 127 

Receptaculum Chyli ... 102 

Thoracic Duct . 139 

Blood Serum, after clotting 33 

Sheep. A nearly mature lamb was fed three 
ouneps of butter mixed with three grams of Sudan 
III. Nineteen hours later the lamb was killed by 
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bleeding. In general, the lacteals did not show the 
presence of chyle, but one relatively large lymph 
trunk—the truncus intcstinalis—passing along with 
the superior mesenteric vessels was decidedly pink 
as to the colour of its contents. Some of the ab¬ 
dominal fat had a slight pink or salmon colour, 
indicating that some of the fat derived from the food 
had been lain down as body fat. There was visible 
evidence of the presence of the Sudan III. in the 
jejunum, at about the middle of the length of the 
small intestine. In the rumen and reticulum there 
were occasional grains of oats which showed a red 
colour. 

Two old sheep were each fed two ounces of butter 
with two grams of Sudan III. added. They were 
bled and examined six and a half hours later. The 
contents of the truncus intcstinalis showed a slight 
pink colour in sheep No. 1. The only gross evidence 
of the presence of Sudan III. was occasional spots 
of red colour in the rumen and reticulum. Some of 
the contents of the alimentary tract, were taken, 
dried and extracted with ether. The ether showed 
a red colour from the material from the rumen, 
reticulum, omasum, abomasum, and faintly from the 
duodenum and jejunum. Sheep No. 2 received the 
same treatment as No. 1, but showed more complete 
digestion of the coloured butter. The chyle of the 
truncus intcstinalis was decidedly pink and that in 
the receptaculum chyli also showed a very faint 
pink colour. The only gross evidence of a red colour 
was in the jejunum, but the ether extracts of other 
portions showed a red colour from the contents of 
the rumen, reticulum, omasum, abomasum, duodenum 
faintly, jejunum, ileum, and cfflcum. 

Two more old sheep, one of which was pregnant, 
were treated in a similar manner, but were killed six 
hours after the ingestion of the red butter. In sheep 
No. 4, the intestinal walls were of a pink or salmon 
tint and lacteals passing therefrom showed a fine 
pmk colour. When the intestine was slit open 
lengthwise, the mucosa was bright red from the 
active absorption of the dye in the villi. In both of 
these sheep the truncus intcstinalis was decidedly 
pink, and ether extracts of the dried contents of the 
stomach and intestines as far as and including the 
cecum gave a red colour. In sheep No. 4, an examina¬ 
tion was made of the semi-fluid material or uterine 
milk from a cotyledonary tuft. The darkfield 
revealed the presence of many particles, by analogy 
with those found in ordinary milk they may be called 
galactomicrons. The consistency of the secretion 
was of a thick and viscid character and lepresented 
a ijel condition in which the particles appeared to be 
fixed. In a few areas of the microscopic field where 
the sol stage had developed the particles appeared in 
active Brownian movement. Ether extracts from 
the dried liver of both sheep gave very good reactions 
for fat but no red colour. In sheep No. 4, satis¬ 
factory fat tests were obtained from ether extracts 
from the ovary and a cotyledonary tuft. In none 
of the four mature sheep was any red colour obtained 
from the rectal contents within the six or six and a 
half hour periods. 


Doijs. Experiments have also been carried out 
on dogs and cats as representatives of the Carnivora. 
Three dogs were used to test the influence of glycciino 
upon fat productions. Dog No. 2 was fasted since 
the afternoon of the previous day. He received 
4 mils of glycerine di/uted to 20 mils with water. 
Observations were taken hourly over an eight-hour 
period. There was an increase in the blood paitides 
with the maximum at the 6th hour, but a high level 
was maintained from the 5th to the 8th hours inclusive. 
Dog No. 3 received 6 mils of glycerine diluted to 
40 mils with water. There was no increase, hut 
rather a decrease in the number of particles in the 
eight-hour period. Dog No. 5 received 16 mils of 
glycerine diluted to 30 mils with water. Observations 
were carried on hourly over a 24-hour period. Theic 
were minor fluctuations in the number of particles 
until the maximum was reached during the 14th 
and 15th hours, after which a low level was main¬ 
tained for the remainder of the 24-hour period. The 
evidence from these experiments is conflicting, and 
the relation of glycerine to fat production needs 
further investigation and confirmation. 

Dog No. 1 was afflicted with rickets and, after 
fasting for 17 hours, received a tablespoonful of 
cod-liver oil emulsion with hypophosphitos. There 
was a quick response, as the maximum number of 
particles was noted at the 2nd and 4th hours. 

Dog No. 4, after 23 hours of fasting, received 30 
grams of butter mixed with a little rice, and hourly 
observations were made over a 24-hour period. The 
curve obtained from the observations shows a high 
number of particles at the 2nd, 7th, 8th, 11th, and 
15th hours. 

Dogs 6 and 7 received the dye Sudan III. mixed 
with butter. Dog No. 6 was killed six houis after 
receiving 0.55 gram of the dye mixed with the butter. 
The lacteals, truncus intcstinalis, and thoracic duct 
were beautifully coloured pink. The body fat also 
showed a light pink or salmon tint. The number of 
blood particles or chylomicrons was high in the 
aorta, portal and jugular veins in the order named 
with but slight variations in numbeis. Dog No. 7 
received one gram of the Sudan III. with 30 grams of 
blitter, 181 hours, and a second supply of the same 
amount of butter with 0.5 gram of the Sudan III., 
an hour and forty minutes, before death. The 
post-mortem indicated that the second supply of 
the dye had passed only a short distance (about 
six inches) down the duodenum, with the major 
portion remaining in the stomach. The effect of 
the first supply of the dye was pronounced. The 
bodv fat showed a pink colour, while the renal and 
omental fat were quite markedly coloured. Along 
the intestine the jejunum did not show any satis¬ 
factory gross evidence of the red colour, but in the 
ileum and cecum there was a red colour. In the 
rectum the gross evidence of the colour was dubious 
but an ether extract of the contents was decidedly 
pink. The bile appeared to be of a redder colour 
than normal but did not give satisfactory tests for 
fat with osmic acid nor Sudan III. The walls of the 
gall bladder after being washed and dried and extrac- 
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ted with ether gave quite satisfactory fat tests. 
Ether extracts from the dried liver and spleen gave 
positive fat reactions, but there was no evidence of 
a pink colour in the ether extracts. There was no 
evidence of colour in the lacteals but the contents of 
the thoracic duct were decidedly pink. An ether 
extract of the dried blood serum gave a faint pink 
colour, but the extract did not give very satisfactory 
fat tests. A count of the particles showed the highest 
number in the jugular vein and aorta, and the lowest 
in the portal vein. 

Cats. The experiments upon the cats were mainly 
for the purpose of comparing the number of particles 
found in the blood of the portal system with that 
of the general circulation. In the seven cats and 
kittens examined for this purpose all showed a greater 
number in the blood of the aorta or jugular vein than 
in the portal vein. In some instances the difference 
was quite maiked. Three cats were each given five 
mils of oleic acid with a knife point of Sudan III. 
dissolved in it. They were killed at intervals of 
three, four and seven hours. In all three theie was 
a decided increase in the amount of the chyle in the 
truncus intcstinalis and more or less of a cloudiness 
in the contents of the thoracic duct. There was, 
however, no evidence of a pink colour in the chyle of 
the cats killed at the third and seventh hours, but 
in the cat killed at the 4t.k hour the contents of the 
truncus intestinalis were distinctly pink but there 
was no evidence of the pink colour in the thoracic 
duct. 

These experiments are interesting in showing the 
relatively short time that is required to conveit only 
one of the constituents (oleic acid) into a complete 
neutral fat. The absence of the pink colour in the 
lymph vessels in some of the cases is quite possibly 
due to an insufficient amount of the dye and its 
consequent dilution in a relatively large muss of a 
milky mixture. 

Fat and Carbohydrate Diets. The proportion 
of fat normally existing in the diet of the carnivora 
is considerably higher than in that of the herbivora. 
Exclusive of the stomach, which is usually thought 
to be little concerned as a factor in fat digestion, the 
intestinal area of the herbivora is much greater than 
that of the carnivora. Since some of the experi¬ 
ments on the horse show that the blood is rich in the 
chylomicrons within the 24-hour period although 
no additional fat had been administered, the explana¬ 
tion may possibly be associated with the longer and 
larger intestine and its oxygen-rich carbohydrate 
diet as compared with the oxygen-poor fat diet in 
the carnivorous intestine. It is relatively easy to 
convert food fat into tissue or species fat and although 
other functions are involved, a relatively shoit 
intestine might suffice for this purpose. It is obvious¬ 
ly more difficult to manufacture fat from carbo¬ 
hydrate or protein than it is from fat, and while 
the actual conversion of the former substances into 
fat may occur in the deeper tissues it is not unreason¬ 
able to consider that for some of tire preliminary' 
stages the larger intestinal area is required. 


Methods. In counting the particles an ocular 
micrometer was used with the marking arranged 
to make the counting as easy as possible. By com¬ 
parison with a stage niiciometer the value of the 
spaces of the ocular l micrometer may be determined 
and also its proportionate area of the whole micro¬ 
scopic field. In our work the ocular micrometer area 
represented about one-tenth of the whole field. In 
focusing, a level was reached which showed the par¬ 
ticles to the best advantage, and this focus was not 
changed while the count was .being made. Only 
particles show ing the Brownian or pedetic movement 
were counted as it w as believed that pat tic It s of 
dirt or foreign material adkeiing to the slide might 
in this way be excluded. The figures used were 
based upon the average of the number of particles 
counted in five ocular micrometer fields. 


Surgical Technique—Suturing. 

Jn presenting a phase of technique that has been very 
useful to him, Frol. Kingman says :— 

“ {Suturing enters as an important factor in nearly cveiy 
operation, and frequently occupies as much time as 
incision, dissection and hemostasis. in Caesarian section, 
for example, one’s time is principally taken up in suturing. 
Many other operations demand an equal amount of 
attention to uniting the wound. Next to cleanliness, the 
operator is most concerned in thoroughness or carefulness, 
but following these in importance comes speed. A patient 
can withstand a severe operation, provided the animal 
is not made to endure it for a long period of time and given 
largo amounts ol anaesthetics or restrained in a cramped 
position. The time element enters in as a matter lor 
careful consideration in conserving the strength and 
resistance oi the patient and in obviating surgical shock. 
{Speed in suturing goes a long way toward reducing the 
lengt h of time t hat the patient must remain under restraint 
or anaesthesia. 

“ With the idea in view of improving our technique in 
suturing, 1 wish to present several methods of tying knots. 

“ It is to be remembered that the hands are frequently 
covered with blood and that securing the ends of the 
suturing material is liable to consume more time than it 
should. 

“ The needle having been passed through both margins 
of the wound, it is held with the needle holders in the 
right hand. The free end is picked up with the thumb 
and linger of the left hand and the opposite suture grasped 
with the second and third fingers. The sutures are then 
crossed until the free end may be drawn under by the 
second finger; releasing the hold with the thumb and 
first finger makes the first part of the knot. The free 
end is again grasped by the thumb and first finger, the 
second and tliird lingers are laid with the palms up, while 
the needle end is crossed over again and the second finger 
draws the other end under, completing the knot. 

“ Forceps may be used instead of fingers. 'J he following 
method is preferred by many operators. We call it the 
two-forceps method. Alter passing the suture through 
both margins of the wound, the suture is wrapped around 
the end of thumb, forceps held in the left hand; the free 
end of the suture is then grasped with the forceps and 
drawn through the loop. The same thing is repeated 
in the opposite direction, completing the knot. 

“ The lour forceps method is less practicable than the 
first two described, but is very useful when skilled assist¬ 
ance is available. The assistant grasps the needle end 
of the suture three inches above the wound with the 
forceps in his right hand ; he then ties the first part of 
the knot the same as in the second forceps method. The 
operator then completes the second part of the knot by 
the same process. 
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44 1 wash to describe in detail the application of three 
sutures that have proved to be especially useful. The 
first of these was the so-called interrupted mattress suture. 
Its advantages lie largely in the fact that it brings into 
apposition raw surfaces, turning the external surface away 
from the margin of the wound. 

44 To illustrate one instance in which the mattress suture 
is particularly adapted, I wish to discuss the treatment of 
split ears. The split ear is of common occurrence and 
wherever barbed wire is found. However, this is not 
the only offender. One was brought to our attention 
in which a Jersey bull split his ear for a length of four or 
five inches on a nail, giving him a very unsightly ear, 
especially if he was to be used for show purposes. Jt 
is seldom advisable to attempt suturing an accidentally 
split ear until the edges have completely healed. The 
operator may then have a clean field upon which to work. 

44 The technique consists in preparing the field in the 
usual manner; the entire ear is scrubbed with Dakin’s 
solution, and the area lathered with tincture of green 
soap. The hair should he shaved from both sides of the 
ear for at least a space of half an inch in width. Anaesthesia 
consists in chloral enough to quiet the animal. Some 
beneficial results have been obtained from the use of 
upothesine over the posterior and internal auricular 
nerves. A sterile sheet with a hole in the centre is placed 
over the head and the ear drawn up through the hole. All 
instruments should be sterile, as well as the operator’s 
bands. An incision is made on the edge of the healed 
surface, exposing two flaps of skin and the yellow fibrous 
concha. The flaps are loosened to tlie extent of one- 
fourth inch and the protruding concha removed the entire 
length of the incision. The operation is repented on the 
opposite side. The cutaneous surfaces are then united 
up by means of mattress sutures of linen, one-half inch 
apart. By this method the fresh surfaces are maintained 
in apposition. The inside and outside of the ear are 
sutured separately. The united surfaces are then covered 
with a solution made of gum mastic in benzol. At the 
end of three days the suture should be examined for signs 
of infection. Then if moisture is present or if there are 
other signs of pus. the infected suture should be removed 
and the wound bathed in alcohol or 1 per cent, of tincture 
of iodin. Under ordinary conditions the wound unites 
by first intention. Occasionally a few of the sutures 
must be removed or treated with alcohol, but if given the 
proper attention small infected areas need cause no alarm. 
In fact, cases have been operated upon and given no further 
attention after the first day and made complete recovery, 
although a few of the sutures became infected. 

“ I should like to call attention in detail to two other 
methods of suturing. The first of these is a continuous 
peritoneal and subcutaneous suture, used especially in 
small animals where the peritoneum and abdominal walls 
are to be closed. 

“The thumb forceps lifts the peritoneum on the right 
side aw ay from the viscera, and the needle is passed t hrough 
the muscle and peritoneum. The peritoneum of the left 
side is then lifted and the needle passed through the 
peritoneum and muscle from beneath. The suture is then 
grasped with the fingers or forceps, drawing the peritoneal 
surfaces together and lifting them so that the needle may 
pass through both at the same time. This is repeated 
until the peritoneal wound is closed by a simple con¬ 
tinuous suture. The skin is then grasped and held, while 
a subcutaneous suture is placed in it. This suture is then 
carried continuously from one side to the other until the 
skin wound is closed. The two ends of the suture are 
united by a surgeon’s knot. If No. 1 gut is used, the 
knot should be small enough to be completely hidden. 

“The second is the mattress suture as used in closing 
the wound and hernial ring in tlie treatment of ventral 
hernia. 

“An elliptical incision is made over the fundus of the 
*ao and the skin carefully removed, exposing the serous 
sac. This separation of cutaneous and serous coats is 
continued until the hernial ring is reached. Tho tunic 
and fascias forming the ring are firm and may be easily 


recognised by the sense of touch. One frequently 
encounters a thick layer of fat lying close to the hernial 
ring, which impedes the progress of dissection. Haemor¬ 
rhage should be slight and is easily controlled by means of 
sponge and forceps. One should avoid sponging as much 
as possible, since it is a common source of infection. 
Repeated wiping of the tissues lowers their resistance and 
inhibits repair. 

“ The next step consists of preparing the flaps of fascia 
for suturing. One begins by splitting the margin of the 
ring as close to the parietal peritoneum as possible, taking 
great care not to invade tin* peritoneal cavity. The flaps 
should he one-half to three-fourths of an inch in width. 
A full curved needle threaded with No. 4 catgut is then 
passed down through the left flap at a point one-half inch 
from its margin, down through the margin of the opposite 
flap, then up through the margin of the same flap and up 
through the left flap one-fourth of an inch from the 
starting point. This constitutes a mattress suture. 
Repeat the sutures over the length of the hernial ring. 
The sutures should then be drawn tight. This will force 
the right flap beneath the left, causing them to overlap 
one-half inch. The free margin of the right flap should 
then be sutured to the left surface by means of a continuous 
suture. The skin should be sutured with a mattress 
suture, bringing into apposition considerable denuded 
surface. 

“ A place for drainage is left at the anterior commissure 
of the cutaneous wound. One may insert a strip of gauze 
to he removed at the end of 12 hours. The entire wound, 
except the place for drainage, is covered with guin mastic 
and gauze. The wound will unite by first intention if 
reasonable care has been observed to avoid the introduction 
of infection. The skin sutures may be removed in about 
five days; the catgut sutures are permitted to take 
care of themselves. 

“ The advantages of this technic over some of the others 
commonly used are that the peritoneal cavity is not 
invaded, and further, that the overlapping of the fascias 
insures a permanent union and obliteration of the hernia. 
Also there is no danger of injury to intestine or other 
viscera. If one should fail in the matter of asepsis, there 
is little to fear from peritonitis, since one lias only a wound 
of the skin und subcutaneous tissues to treat. 

“In case of infection, one or two skin sutures should he 
removed and the wound dressed with Dakin’s solution, or 
a 2 per cent, alcoholic solution of iodin.’’ 

[Kingman (H. E.), Jnl. Am. Vet. Med. 


Swine Fever Regulations Protest. 

At a recent meeting of the Hunts. Agricultural 
Committee, referring to the report of the Diseases of 
Animals Committee, Aid. Tebbutt asked how much 
longer was swine fever going to occupy their attention. 
After twenty-five years' experience and enormous 
expenditure upon officers, there was just as much 
swine fever and as many irritating regulations. 

The Chairman : What can be done ? 

Aid. Tebbutt: I think the time has come when it 
ought to come under the. Geddes axe and be swept out 
of existence. * \ 

The Chairman : You are only expressing a general 
opinion, and nobody minds. 

Aid. Tebbutt thought they ought to call the atten- 
'ion of the Board of Agriculture to the futility of the 
present swine fever orders. 

Owing to cases of foot-and-mouth disease having 
been reported, the Danish Minister of Agriculture has 
prohibited the export from Zeeland of live cattle and 
pigs. 
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Haemorrhagic Meningo-Encephalitis in Anthrax. 

Among tho interesting and relatively infrequent 
complications of anthrax is luomorrhagic meningo¬ 
encephalitis ; as an instance of such a complication, 
the. following case seems worthy of note :— 

A young man of about twenty, with a small anthrax 
pustule 15 c.m. in diameter over the right malar 
prominence, suddenly developed signs of acute 
meningeal irritation one afternoon, accompanied by a 
temperature elevated to 101° F. Lumbar puncture 
was performed the following morning and a blood 
culture was made. The cerehro-spinal fluid obtained 
was definitely bloody to the naked eye. Micro¬ 
scopically it showed red blood cells in abundance, a 
few polymorphonuclear leucocytes, and enormous 
numbers of large bacilli, which occurred singly and in 
chains. These bacilli were so numerous as to con¬ 
stitute a fcltwork appearance in the smear. Early the 
following morning death ensued, and at post-mortem 
the conditions found were :— 

A pustule 1'5 c.m. in diameter over the right malar 
prominence. Enlargement of the left parotid, which 
was swolleu and congested, but not necrotic. 

Thorax .—In both pleural cavities there was a 
hicmorrhagic serous exudate ; the lower lobes of both 
lungs were, markedly congested. In the pericardium 
there was a moderate amount of thin clear fluid which 
was not haemorrhagic. 

Abdomen .---There were noted further acute splenitis, 
acute bilateral nephritis, and the mesenteric lymph 
nodes were moderately congested. The liver 
appeared unchanged. 

The small intestine showed numerous small 
luomorrhagic areas, about 20 c.m. in diameter, at 
intervals between the mid-jeiunum and a point in the 
lower ileum inches above the ileo-cceeal valve. Over 
some of these areas the mucosa was partly broken 
down. 

Head. -On removal of the skull cap the brain was 
noted to be tensely bulging the dura, which appeared 
purple from the blood underneath. The whole 
surface of the brain—both cerebrum and cerebellum 
was red from the presence of blood in the arachnoid 
meshwork, which almost completely hid the convolu¬ 
tions. The surface of the brain after removal of the 
pia-arachnoid showed universal pin-point ecchymoses. 
The convolutions of the brain were much flattened 
on account of the swelling of the organ. The cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid present, was bloodstained. Throughout 
the brain there were numerous small petechias similar 
to those seen under the pia-arachnoid. 


Baderiohxjij. —The original cerehro-spinal fluid 
removed before death gave bacillus anthracis in pure 
culture; the same organism was grown from the 
blood culture which was made at that time. Cultures 
made post-mortem from the spleen and surface of the 
brain gave pure growths of the anthrax bacillus. 
■Smears from the surface of the brain showed the same 
felted mass of bacilli as was noted in those made from 
the cerehro-spinal fluid. A guinea-pig inoculated 
subcutaneously with a culture of the bacillus died in 
2<i hours and from its spleen bacillus anthracis was 
recovered. Unfortunately, the above case occurred 
under conditions which precluded the making of 
histological examinations. 

In this case, evidently from the facial pustule as a 
primary focus, a bacteremia had supervened, resulting 
in the production of secondary hiemorrhagic lesions, 
such as those in the intestine, and the hemorrhagic 
meningo-encephalitis. Death was due to the, cerebral 
lesions. House 1 has recently described three cases 
of hiemorrhagic meningo-encephalitis in anthrax, and 
in searching the literature he. found reports of 45 
similar cases. In his cases the gross lesions were like 
those met with in the present instance. The brains 
of his three cases were examined histologically in detail 
and the essential microscopical picture was found to be 
one of acute inflammation with luemorrhage—the 
large amount of hiemorrhagic exudate, and almost, 
complete absence of retrogressive changes being in 
accord with the character of anthrax lesions elsewhere 
in the body. He concludes that the lesions in the 
brain are essentially extra-vascular and meningo- 
encephalitic." In some of the cases described the 
brains present no intracerebral haemorrhages. It is 
presumed bv House from the study of his cases, in one 
of which there were no cortical haemorrhages, that the 
occurrence of these depends somewhat on the duration 
of the inflammatory process. In guinea-pigs inocu¬ 
lated by House no meningeal lesions occurred, although 
Gilmour and Campbell® have noted them. With 
regard to the spread of the infection, Bruce and 
Shell nan 3 , Kisel 4 , Filler 5 , and Heizoz" have reported 
cases in which the brain and its membranes were 
infected by extension from the original focus by way 
of the lymphatics. In one of House’s cases he con¬ 
cludes that the affection of the brain, being secondary 
to a primary focus in the intestine, was hiematogenous. 
Out of 5(1 of .the reported cases in which the location 
of the primary lesions was given, 17 W'ere in situations 
removed from the head, such as the intestine, lungs, 
and extremit ies, and in these presumably the secondary 
cerebral conditions were produced by way of the blood 
stream. 

This case illustrates the characteristic and interesting 
hiemorrhagic lesions which occur in the meninges and 
brain as a result of their infection with the bacillus 
of anthrax. The infective agent in such cases can be 
readily obtained from the. cercbro-spinal fluid with¬ 
drawn before death, or from the haemorrhagic exudate 
on the surface of the brain post-mortem. In this case 
an anthrax bactersemia resulted from a malignant 
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pust ule of the face, and gave rise to secondary lesions 
in the brain, intestines and parotid. 

[“A Case of Hiemorrhagic Meningo-Eneephalitis in 
Anthrax.” By B. Shanks, Captain I.M.S., Pro¬ 
fessor of Pathology. Medical College, Calcutta. The 
MelinaI Fi 'ess.] 
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Amylolysis in Herhivora. 

It has been a time-honoured belief among nearly all 
of the domestic animal physiologists that the amy- 
lolytic properties of the saliva of herbivorous animals 
is feeble as compared with that of man. 

That this should be the truth has always seemed 
remarkably strange in view of the need of an exactly 
reverse requirement. The large starch content of the 
feeds of these animals calls for a contrary condition ; 
their saliva should for all intents and purposes be 
capable of starting the process of starch conversion 
toward entire completion before the food is delivered 
into the stomach. 

In experiments we have made with saliva dripping 
from an open Steno’s duct we have always found that 
the liquid collected did not convert starch into sugar, 
in spite of the fact that when a well masticated bolus 
retrieved from the mouth of horses always showed 
complete conversion after proper incubation. From 
these findings we. had long since concluded that the 
parotid gland did not secret much ptyalin and that 
its function was a physical rather than a chemical 
one, that ptyalin must therefore come from the other 
salivary glands and that much of the conversion was 
effected in the intestinal digestion by the enzyme 
of the pancreas—amylopsin. 

How easily one may be deceived by experiments 
even when thought to be conclusive is shown by the 
investigations of Lieut.-Colonel Watkins-Pritchard, 
R.A.V.C., (Veterinary Journal, September, 1921), in 
which it was proved that the difference in the ptyalin 
content of saliva may be due to the method of collect¬ 
ing the sample. He has shown that saliva obtained 
after the administration of such sialagogues as pilo¬ 
carpine and arecoline contains no such reagent as 
pt valin, but when collected by placing a clean sponge 
in the well washed mouth of horses, starches were 
completely converted by the samples thus obtained. 
This simple experiment was made on ten different 
horses with the same general result. 

These experiments seem to prove that there is a 
great difference in the ptyalin content of saliva 
flowing into the mouth under the stimulus of a 
palatable bolus and that obtained by unnatural 
means : sialagogues or duct fistula;. And they also 
show that the popular impression that starch con¬ 
version in the herbivora is effected chiefly in the 
intestinal digestion is erroneous. 


The great care with which the herbivora reduce 
their feed into fine particles well mixed with saliva 
in the mouth before delivery to the lower digestive 
organs, in view of these facts, leaves little doubt that 
we have been mistaken about the relative importance 
of ptyalin and amylopsin. 

The student of t his subject is also reminded that the 
amount of saliva required to convert starch into sugar 
is enormous and that experiments that do not take this 
into account will miscarry. A horse in eating hay 
incorporates it with four times its weight of saliva ; 
oats and coarse grains with twice its weight ; ground 
feeds with about equal parts and succulent foods with 
one-half their weight.— Veterinary Medicine, January, 
1922. 


Veterinary Health Service in France. 

The diminution of over 50 per cent, in eases of 
rabies notified in Paris and the Department of the 
Seine for the year 1920 is encouraging, especially as 
the figures for the four quarters of the year were 144, 
108, 47, 34, showing a constant decrease ; the 333 
cases recorded included 326 dogs, 6 cats, and 1 bear. 
The total number of cases in France has also been 
reduced by 1,807, giving a diminution of 39 per cent, 
on the 1919 figures ; 2,136 persons were bitten by 
dogs and other animals in 1919, of whom 6 died ; 
only 1,403 were bitten in 1920, with 1 death. 

The annual report by Prof. H. Martel on the 
French Veterinary Service of Paris and the Seine 
Department shows how vigilantly the public health 
is protected also from other diseases of animal origin 
in this district. The incidence of tuberculosis in 
animals does not decrease, and more efforts should 
be concentrated on methods of prevention. Prof. 
Martel states that the intra-dermic method of testing 
for tuberculosis is the one most favoured by cow- 
keepers. Tuberculosis has been fairly common in 
pigs, especially those which have been kept in board¬ 
ing schools, orphanages, and institutions, and the 
authorities stress the necessity of cooking scraps of 
human food in order to check the prevalence of 
tuberculosis in young pigs. The frequency of tuber¬ 
culosis in fowls is a matter of some import ; of 657 
fowls suspected and examined 342, or 52 per cent., 
were found to be tuberculous. The incidence of glan¬ 
ders has increased slightly, but it is gratifying to know 
that out of 1,165 horses and 119 mules imported not 
one reacted to the mallei n test. Great care is taken 
to cleanse and disinfect trucks used in animal trans¬ 
port by the use of steam and sodium hypochlorite. 
Damaged and putrefied carcases have been the chief 
causes of seizure and destruction of fowls, geese, 
ducks, turkeys, lambs, goats, pigeons, and rabbits. 
One of the most noteworthy points in Prof. Martel’s 
report is the good work done in the inspection of the 
egg supply. It is probable that in this country real 
benefit would accrue from a thorough examination 
of the supply of eggs to be offered for sale. In 
France over 21 million eggs were thrown out by the 
inspectors as unfit for human consumption. The 
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shadow test seems to be the one chiefly relied on to 
discern the quality of the egg. The October supply 
of eggs was most faulty, because ai Ibis time the 
preserved eggs are put on to the market. In Aprd 
exotic eggs are rare, and the country supple shows 
good quality. Apparently but little bad food escapes 
the vigilance of the French Veterinary Service, and 
this important branch of the Public Health Service 
seems to be very efficiently managed. The Lnnccl, 
December 21th. 1921. 


Special Meeting of R.C.V.S. Council. 

Revised Preliminary Examinations Question. 
(concluded.) 

The following is i he conclusion of the discussion 
upon a motion moved by Sir John McFadyean : 

“ That the revised list of Preliminary Educa¬ 
tional Examinations adopted at the Special 
Meeting of Council on the 8th April last shall 
not come into force until a date to be hereafter 
determined by the Council. 

Mr. Banha.m asked the Secretary if the students 
who will enter the colleges in October next could 
submit their educational certificates in June. 

The Secretary : Yes, immediately t.hcv pass; 
but, as a matter of practice and not as a matter of 
of what is theoretically possible, that is not what 
actually takes place. Veterinary students do not 
understand the laws of this College : indeed, veterin¬ 
ary surgeons themselves do not. and you would not 
expect a more complete knowledge of the bye-laws 
of the. College on the part of people who are not yet 
even entered than you can expect from veterinary' 
surgeons themselves. 

The President : Does anyone else desire to make 
afiy remarks ? 

Mr. Thatcher : 1 should like to say that what 
Mr. Bullock has stated is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Male: I do not think many of us are quite 
clear—certainly 1 am not as to what is really the 
intention of the proposer and seconder of this reso¬ 
lution. Is it to postpone indefinitely and for ever 
these revised regulations ? 

Sir John McFadyean : No, no. 

Mr. Garnett: No. You can move them next 
time. 

Mr. Male: I am glad you say that, because I 
know you are not in sympathy with the higher 
standard. 

Sir John McFadyean : You can leave that out. 
Mr. Male : If von are in favour of having the new 
regulations, I am glad to hear you say so so empha¬ 
tically, and that it is not your intention to postpone 
them indefinitely. Therefore I presume it is your 
intention to agree to them at a later date. If we 
are quite clear that they are not to be postponed 
indefinitely, and that there is an injustice to the 
students (no one wants to do any injustice to the 
students), then I think we must alter this date. I 
support this resolution of Sir John McFadyean’s, 
but at the same time I give notice of motion that the 


date, shall be altered to a time which you think is 
fair for the students. 

A Member: \\ hat date do you suggest ? 

8ir John McFadyean : You cannot do that until 
my motion is passed. 

Mr. Male : I should postpone it for another six 
months, to the 1st January, 1923. 1 will give notice 

of that motion. 

I he President: \ou must speak to the present 
motion at present. 

Sir John McFadyean : Mr. Male is out of order, 
is he not ( 

The President : Yes ; quite out of order. 

Mr. McIntosh: With regard to this resolution, 
1 think we are wasting time. This matter has been 
already very carefully discussed by every member of 
the Council. I was not a member of the Council at the 
time, but I dare say that most of you know what my 
views are in connection with the subject. I think 
that we should go forward with the matter as it 
stands at the present time. 

The President: I think there has now been a 
sufficient expression of opinion on both sides, and 
it is time 1 applied the closure. 

Mr. Banha.m : 1 am afraid that although 1 said I 
should vote for the motion, I must insist upon a 
certain date being fixed as to when these revised 
regulations should come into force. 

Dr. Share-Jones : You cannot do it without 
another resolution. 

Mr. Willett : That is my difficulty, and the 
difficulty of many of us down here. If Sir John 
had fixed a later date we would have agreed to that, 
but we are not prepared to accept the suggestion that 
we should adjourn the thing sine die. 

Mr. Trigger : Give notice to fix the date. 

Mr. Garnett: Anyone is at liberty to give notice 
of motion after this meeting and put it up on the 
board that the matter shall be reconsidered at a 
later date, sav this day three months, at our next 
quarterly meeting. 

l)r. Share-Jones : May I ask the Solicitor if we 
can do that, and discuss this in three months’ time, 
if we pass this to-day ! 

Mr. Garnett : Yes. 

The President: I think it is perfectly obvious 
that if we pass this resolution to-day, which includes 
the words " a date to be fixed hereafter,” the date 
can be fixed, sav, in April. April is in the hereafter. 

Dr. Share-Jones : As the intention is perfectly 
clear, in order to remove all opposition, why should 
not Sir John withdraw this resolution and give notice 
of motion to-day that these regulations shall come 
into operation in January next, and then he would 
get every vote at this table. 

Sir John McFadyean: I think, sir. I have the 
right to reply, hut 1 promise not to be very long. 
Let me say, in the first place, that 1 prefer to put 
this motion to the Council, because 1 think 1 have 
made out a good ease for believing that an absolute 
injustice will be done unless it is passed, and that 
you will leave the educational authorities, the parents 
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and the schools in a state of very great uncertainty. 
All that I assume, if this is passed, is that the revised 
regulations will not come into force as early as August 
next ; a longer notice, then, will be given. There 
is no need for people to cry out about staving it off 
indefinitely. I went out of my way to point out that, 
if this was carried, immediately after it is open to 
anyone to get a new date fixed, in three months’ time, 
but, of course, I think the Council will be stultifying 
itself if it passes my resolution and then afterwards 
adheres to the original date or even does not give a 
considerable extension beyond that. That is my 
whole case. 

I want to say just a word or two about some of the 
things that were a repetition of the arguments used 
at the last meeting, when the resolution varying the 
standard of the preliminary examination was passed. 

I always think that Sir Layton Blenkinsop is a tower 
of strength to the side that he is opposed to, because 
he seems to ignore absolutely what are patent facts, 
or to present arguments that suggest exactly the 
opposite conclusion to the one that he is trying to 
persuade people to adopt. What I want to point 
out is the absurdity of the references that are made 
to what the medical profession is going to do with 
regard to the preliminary examination. This is not 
the medical profession, and it is a very, very uncertain 
question whether we really would be justified, or 
will ever be justified, in having a standard of general 
knowledge examination equivalent to what the 
General Medical Council may at the time determine. 
When I deprecate the sudden raising of the standard 
of the preliminary examination, I do so because I 
apprehend it may actually damage the profession 
with the country if the number of members of the 
profession becomes greatly reduced. In other words, 

I have always said that one should keep one's finger 
on the pulse of the register, and, when there is any 
appearance of overcrowding in the profession, that 
is the time to raise the standard of the preliminary 
examination and, if necessary, to extend the curricu¬ 
lum. The medical profession has not got a falling 
register. I do not know whether those who are 
asking us to follow the medical profession know the 
actual facts. I have, got them before me. They 
were given by the Secretary of the British Medical 
Association quite recently. The facts are these—- 
that within the last eight years the number of medical 
students in this country has, as nearly as possible, 
doubled. Instead of having a falling register, the 
figures are these : In 1912, before the war, there 
were 1,397 registered medical students in Great 
Britain, last year there were 2,531. One hundred 
more would have been just double the number. Of 
course, if our figures were in the least comparable 
to those, I should advocate raising the preliminary 
examination. I am sorry that Professor Share-Jones 
was prevented from developing fully once more the 
arguments that he used at the Committee meeting 
on Wednesday last, because I think they also would 
have helped my side. Professor Share-Jones seems 
to think that the more difficult you make the pre¬ 
liminary examination the more men will drop into 


the veterinary profession, and lie thinks we are in 
danger at the present time because, as he puts it, 
there is not a sufficient gap between the veterinary 
profession with regard to general education and the 
unqualified practitioner. What he said was : " We 
must try to increase that gap.” 

The President : You are undoubtedly getting 
out of order now', Sir John. 

Sir John McFadyean : Would anyone believe 
that the standard of education that is being condemned 
as hopelessly inadequate is that of the gentlemen 
sitting round this table. 

Dr. Share-Jones : I hope, sir, after the speech of 
Sir John McFadyean, directed to what I said last 
Wednesday, you will allow, in justice to myself, a 
transcript of my speech relative to that particular 
subject to be made and printed. I ask permission 
from the chair for that to be done. 

The President : In that case, Sir John would 
have to continue and reply to it. 

Sir John McFadyean : I am sorry if I said any¬ 
thing that is thought improper. Wliat is it that 
Professor Share-Jones wants ? 

The President : He wants to incorporate his 
remarks of last Wednesday in the discussion of 
to-day. 

Sir John McFadyean : That is not for me to 
decide. 

Mr. Garnett : It cannot be done. 

Dr. Share-Jones : May I ask for that permission ? 

The President : I do not see how that permission 
can be granted. 

Col. Brittlebank : It is not before the Council. 

Dr. Share-Jones : Sir John ought not to have 
referred to it, then. 

The President : I stopped his reply. 

Dr. Share-Jones : I move that the names for 
and against be taken down. 

The President : Very well. 

The resolution was then put and carried, 12 
voting for and 10 against. 

For (12): McFadyean, Mulvey, Garnett, Stockman, 
Trigger, Brittlebank, Male, Price, Carter, Banham, 
Spencer, Locke. 

Against (10): Blenkinsop, Slocock, Craig, Buxton, 
Willett, McIntosh, Simpson, Coleman, King, Share- 
Jones. 

Vote of Thanks to the President. 

Mr. Trigger : I should like to propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to our President for his excellent 
conduct of the business to-day. 

The resolution was seconded and enrried bv 
acclamation, and, the President having briefly 
acknowledged the compliment, the meeting ter¬ 
minated. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

A quarterly meeting of the Council of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund was held at 10 Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.l, on Thursday, January 
5th, when the following members were present :•— 
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Mr. S. H. Sloeock, President, in the chair ; Mr. 

G. A. Banham, Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, 
Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Professor J. F. Craig, Messrs. 

H. J. Dawes, F. W. Garnett, A. Gofton, F. L. Gooch, 
P. J. L. Kelland, G. H. Locke, Sir J. M’Fadyean, 
Messrs. J. W. McIntosh, R. C. Trigger, and E. A. West. 

1. — Apologies for absence .—Apologies for absence 
were received from Messrs. J. Abson, C. W. Townsend, 
J. Ewing Johnston, A. Spicer, and T. M. Guinness. 

2. — Minnies .—The minutes of the previous quarterly 
meeting having been published, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

3. — Secretary’s Report. The Secretary submitted 
the following report, which was received and adopted : 

Since the previous quarterly meeting the following 


donations and new subscriptions have been 

receive 

d : 

Donations. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

Bolton’s Cinema, per E. A. West ... 

56 

14 

0 

F. W. Garnett . 

34 

2 

4 

Sir John M’Fadyean 

21 

0 

0 

S. Durham and N. Yorks. V.M.S., Balance 




of Funds ... 

11 

11 

0 

W. W. Smart 

1 

1 

0 

New Subscriptions. 




Scottish Metropolitan V.M.A. 

2 

2 

0 

T. I). M. Martin . 

0 

10 

6 

From Collecting Boxes. 




North Ireland V.M.A. 

2 

3 

0 

Royal Counties V.M.S. 

3 

5 

0 

S. H. Sloeock 

1 

0 

0 

D.D.V.S., Southern Command 

0 

4 

0 

S. M. Woodward 

0 

10 

0 

H. L. Cormack 

1 

7 

6 

W. Jackson Young. 

3 

3 

6 

D.D.V.S., Aldershot Command . 

0 10 

0 

E. Whitley Baker. 

1 

7 

6 

B. De Vine . 

0 

10 

0 

D.A.D.V.S., London District 

0 

5 

0 

J. Martin 

l 

1 

0 

A. M. Munro 

18 

6 

0 

P. J. L. Kelland . 

0 10 

0 

F. W. Cone hie 

0 

15 

0 


In accordance with the Memorandum of Association, 
the Executive Committee during the quarter author¬ 
ised the purchase of £400 of consols out of donations. 
This sum has therefore been added to the capital of 
the Fund. 

4.— Cases .—A report from Mr. Howard was received 
on cases Nos. 4 and 56. 

It was resolved that case No. 56 be struck out. 

Cases Nos. 22, 26, 35, 43, and 57 were considered, 
and the grants in each case were renewed, but in case 
43 the grant was increased to 15s. per week. 

Case No. 59. Mr. J. M.—The Secretary reported 
that, as authorised at the previous meeting, the 
Executive Committee had made a grant of 10s. per 
week, which was being paid to this necessitous member 
through the kind offices of another member. 


It was resolved that the action of the Executive 
Committee be approved, and that the grant be 
continued. 

Case No. 60. Mr. J. A. 1).—An application was 
received from the member for assistance, and it was 
resolved that the Secretary be authorised to pay a 
sum not exceeding £1 per week for five weeks. 

Case No. 61. I. M., son of deceased member.— 
Mr. Trigger submitted a report on this case, and it 
was resolved that a grant of £10 be made out of the 
special donation received from Mr. Garnett. 


JVotes and JYews. 

Returning to Horses. 

Farmers in many parts of the country, says the 
DnHi/ Express, are abandoning the motor tractors and 
lorries they bought during the war, and are reverting 
to the use of horses. 

They find the cost of maintenance of motor vehicles 
too heavy now that repairs and renewals are becoming 
necessary, whereas there is a great reduction in the 
price of good horses. 

“ Farmers look forward to a general return to the 
horse-drawn heavy vehicle and an early revival of the 
horse-breeding industry,” said Mr. A. 1). Allen, 
secretary of the National Farmers’ Union, to a Daily 
Express representative. Other trades are following 
our example. One large brewing firm recently pm- 
chased 1,000 sets of harness.” 

The subject was discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Farmers’ Union, and also by the Sussex Stock Im¬ 
provement Society in Sussex. There was general 
agreement that the time had come for a return to 
horses. 

Eradication of Rabies in Great Britain. 

By an Order which was made by the Ministry on 
the 30th January, the remaining muzzling and move¬ 
ment restrictions imposed in Great Britain on account 
of rabies, viz., those in force in Hampshire and Wilt¬ 
shire, were finally removed as from the 6th February, 
no case of rabies having occurred in those areas, nor 
indeed in anv part of Great Britain, since 7th June, 
1921. 

In view of the freedom of the whole country from 
rabies for a period of eight months, the Ministry has 
every reason to believe that the disease has been 
entirely eradicated. After 16 years of freedom of 
the United Kingdom from rabies, the disease was 
re-introduced at Plymouth in the summer of 1918 by 
an imported dog, which, owing to the abnormal 
conditions arising from the war, escaped the attention 
of the Customs authorities and the Quarantine 
Regulations. This case was directly responsible for 
no fewer than 129 cases of rabies between Devon and 
Cornwall alone before the disease was finally eradicated 
from those counties in August, 1919. The risk of 
re-importing rabies was increased during the period 
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of demobilisation following the armistice, when, in 
spite of Army, Navy and Air Force Regulations 
forbidding importation by members of His Majesty’s 
Forces except under quarantine conditions, dogs 
were undoubtedly landed illegally. Some of these 
were detected and the offenders dealt with. To 
such cases must be attributed the invasions of rabies 
in South Wales in March, 1919, in the Metropolitan 
area in April, 1919, in North Essex in August, 1919, 
and in Wiltshire, extending into Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire in July, 1920. 

The total number of counties affected by the 
disease during the whole period from 1918 to 1921 
(inclusive) was 17 all in the South of England or 
South Wales. The total number of cases of rabies 
actually confirmed was 319, but the number of 
reported cases investigated by the Ministry was 
9o8. The total number of persons known to have 
been bitten by affected or suspected dogs was 236. 
Of this number, 87 were bitten by actually rabid 
dogs, and 123 in all underwent Pasteur treatment, 
by arrangement with the Ministry of Health, either 
in Paris, Plymouth or London. In no case were any 
of these persons known to have developed hydro¬ 
phobia. 

The methods adopted by the Ministry in dealing 
with the disease may be summarised as follows:— 
(nr) Notification of suspected cases bv telegram 
to the Ministry. Diagnostic inquiry at the Minis¬ 
try’s Laboratory by examination of the head and 
neck of suspected animals ; 

(b) Immediate local inquiry by Inspectors of the 
Ministry and Local Authority into the history of 
affected dog and all contacts, particulars of persons 
bitten being sent at once to the Ministry of Health 
for action ; and 

(e) On confirmation of a case of rabies, an Order 
is immediately applied by the Ministry to an area of 
about 15 to 20 miles radius around the place where 
the affected dog was found, requiring the muzzling 
of all dogs in public places and prohibiting the 
movement of all dogs out of that area except by 
licence and under quarantine conditions. 

The consistent pursuit of this policy of muzzling, 
plus movement restrictions, involves considerable 
work, and no fewer than 18,053 licences have been 
issued authorising the movement of dogs under proper 
quarantine regulations. There is no doubt, however, 
that the control exercised by the Ministry has been 
completely justified bv its success. 

The German Tuberculosis Congress. 

The reports to hand of the German Tuberculosis 
Congress, held on May 19th to 21st inclusive, at 
Elster, show that it was well attended, German and 
foreign visitors numbering about 700. The chief 
fault found with this congress was the omnipresence 
of the multiple tautologist. For lack of adequate 
rationing of these congress pests, several delegates 
with messages to give were crowded out and received 
no hearing. Congress logorrhoea is a cosmopolitan 
evil which bids fair to smother medical meetings and 


to keep away speakers with something new and inter¬ 
esting to say. This state of affairs is the more 
deplorable as there are certain remedies open to the 
organisers of congresses animated by the ambition 
to suppress the congress bore. 

In his opening address Kirclmer, of Berlin, dis¬ 
cussed the influence of the war on tuberculosis, 
showing how it affected different areas and different 
age-groups. In an interesting lecture on the part 
played by domestic animals in the spread of tuber¬ 
culosis, Prof. Lydia Rabinowitsoh referred to studies 
she had carried out on dogs and cats. Of nineteen 
straius of tubercle bacilli cultivated from dogs, as 
many as sixteen had been found to belong to the 
human type ; only one belonged to the bovine type, 
and the two remaining strains were of a transitional 
type. Of five strains of tubercle bacilli cultivated 
from cats, three belonged to the human and two to 
the bovine type. Prof. Rabinowitsch was inclined 
to regard domestic animals as a fairly important 
source of infection of tuberculosis to man. Papers 
by Wassermann and Neufeld on immunity in tuber¬ 
culosis were in a sense discouraging ; neither believed 
in the existence of remedies which attacked the 
tubercle bacilli in the body, the only remedies which 
were effective being such as acted on the resistance 
of the tissues. Friedmann's turtle vaccine did not 
figure on the programme of the congress, hut Klop- 
stock interjected some comments on this remedy, 
which he had found to be useless in advanced cases, 
and so uncertain in its action in early cases that the 
results achieved did not bear out the puffs of its 
promoters. Wassermann referred to it as not only 
useless, but dangerous. Another remedy discussed 
in unflattering terms was the Deycke-Much partial 
antigen treatment. Neufeld declared that no experi¬ 
mental evidence had yet been produced in favour of 
the claim that Much’s preparations were superior 
to other tuberculins, and his “ partial antigen laws ” 
were, in Neufeld’s opinion, quite “ up in the air ” 
and bereft of any scientific foundation. Prof. 
Uhlenhuth’s advice was to the effect that research 
in chemotherapy should be pursued, as he believed 
in the possibilities of destroying the tubercle bacillus 
in vivo by chemical agents. On the other hand, the 
most authoritative speakers adopted a sceptical 
attitude towards the possibilities of destroying the 
tubercle bacillus in the body by immuno-biological 
methods. Perhaps the most useful function of this 
congress was the opportunity it gave leaders of the 
medical profession in Germany to chart for the 
benefit of their colleagues the blind alleys of the 
problems of tuberculosis.— The Laurel, September 
3rd, 1921. 

World's Poultry Congress. 

The transactions of the First World’s Poultry 
Congress held at the Hague, Holland, from the 5th 
to the 9th September, 1921, have been published 
in two volumes. 

Volume 1.—“Papers and Communications” is 
divided into four sections, which are as follows ;— 
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(n) Experiments, investigations, science of breed¬ 
ing and its practical applications. 

(b) State and other official action, including 
reconstruction. 

(c) Hygiene and disease. 

(rl) Tiie training and necessary qualifications of 
poultry instructors. Educating and demonstrating 
work. 

Volume 2.—Proceedings of the Congress. 

These volumes contain reports on the most recent 
advances in practical poultry work, poultry education, 
and in investigations and research into diseases of 
poultry. They are mostly in the form of papers 
which were read at the Congress bv the delegates 
from Governments, Research Stations, Universities 
and Colleges, by members of the more important 
societies, and by well-known commercial poultry 
breeders. 

This collection of useful and up-to-date information 
on all poultry matters should prove of considerable 
value to all engaged in the development of the poultry 
industry in this country. Universities, Colleges, 
Farm Institutes and other educational centres, as 
well as private and commercial poultry keepers, are 
therefore advised to obtain copies from the office of 
the Secretary-General of the. Poultry Congress, The 
Hague Holland, price £1 Is. post free. 

Third International Congress of the History of Medicine. 

The International Society of the History of Medicine 
was founded in Paris on October 8th, 1921. It has 
for its object the study of the History of Medicine in 
all its branches and the co-ordination of research 
work in these subjects. 

A Permanent Committee has been established in 
Paris, consisting of delegates appointed by sections 
of the Society in various countries. 

The Society meets in congress every three years, 
and it has been decided to hold the next meeting in 
London from July 17th to 22nd, 1922. Meetings 
will be held at the Royal Society of Medicine, the 
Royal College of Physicians, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
and elsewhere. There will be special exhibitions 
of objects connected with the history of medicine, 
surgerv and the allied sciences. The loan of anv 
objects of special interest from members will be greatly 
appreciated by the Executive Committee. 

Communications are invited from members on 
subjects connected with the history of medicine in 
all its branches. 

The following subjects have been suggested for 
communication and discussion, but are by no means 
intended to exclude papers on any subject of general 
interest in connection with the history of medicine : 

1. —The principal seats of epidemic and endemic 
diseases in the Occident and Orient in the Middle Ages, 
including Plague, Gangrenous Ergotism, Leprosy 
and Malaria. 

2. —The History of Anatomy. 

3. —The revival of medical knowledge during the 
16th century. 


Communications should be addressed to : The 
General Secretary, Dr. J. I). Rolleston, 21 Alexandra 
Mansions, King’s Road, London, S.W.3. 

The subscriptions are us follows:- 
Members of the International Society of the History 
of Medicine (including annual subscription) £1 12 0 
Members of the London Congress only 2 0 0 

Associate (student or relation of a member) 0 8 0 

Remittances for subscriptions by money order or 
cheque crossed Lloyds Rank should be sent to : The 
Treasurer. W. G. Spencer, Esq., O.B.E., F.R.C.S., 2 
Portland Place, London, W.l. 

It is hoped that all veterinary surgeons interested 
in the historv of our science and its literature will 
make a point of subscribing to the Congress, and of 
taking part in it. This will be a unique opportunity 
of bringing the profession before the attention of the 
public, and of dispelling some of the ignorance which 
exists as to the work of the profession in the past 
and its present importance. 

Control of Insects. 

At the Toronto meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held during the 
Christinas holidays, l)r. L. 0. Howard, chief entom¬ 
ologist of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
delivered the presidential address. He was able to 
make the gratifying announcement that investi¬ 
gations bearing on man's war against insects were now 
receiving large Government support in the United 
States. The Federal Government employed a force 
of 4(Kl trained men, and had equipped and was support¬ 
ing more than eighty field laboratories scattered over 
the whole country at centres advantageous for special 
inquiries. Every State had its own corps of expert 
workers and investigators. At most of the colleges 
and universities there were special departments for 
entomological research and training. And yet he 
urged that this was only a beginning, and that the 
human species was still comparatively indifferent 
to the insect danger. Insects, he reminded his 
audience—and it is to be hoped that his words will 
have an even wider influence—stand at the summit 
of the invertebrate kingdom. In structure and in 
habits they have become adapted in the most com¬ 
plete fashion to the needs of the species. There is 
a general recognition t hat agriculture suffers enormous¬ 
ly from them, that diseases carried by them cause 
a huge loss of human life, and that in many other less 
known ways they are working against us. But, 
according to Dr. Howard, the measures taken against 
them, even in the United States, are chiefly for 
immediate relief and are not based on a permanent 
system. We kill them by chemical warfare, although 
as yet there are only a few simple and effective 
insecticides. Army flame-throwers are being used 
against swarms of locusts and the aeroplane has been 
employed in reconnaissance against pink bollworni 
and beetle-damaged timber, or for dusting insecticides 
over thick forests. In his opinion such direct assaults 
must be continued and developed, but more intensive 
study will be required if the final victory is to rest 
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with man. He attaches great importance to the 
almost new study of natural control. "If insects 
would quit fighting amongst themselves,” he reports 
a colleagues picturesque saying, they would over¬ 
whelm the whole vertebrate series." And so lie 
pleads for an intimate and patient study of the life- 
histories of all insects, with the object of recognising 
our allies in the insect hosts and concerting measures 
by which they may be assisted in confounding our 
enemies. The Time*. 

Spread of Anthrax. 

Sterilising of Imported Bones. 

The Executive Committee of Aberdeen County 
Council report that they have again directed the 
attention of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
to recent cases of anthrax upon holdings where 
crushed bones and bone meal had been used as 
fertilisers, and reference was made to the correspond¬ 
ence with the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in 
litl5 as to the necessity for having all imported bones 
sterilised with a view to prevent the introduction of 
anthrax. 

In a letter, of date 5th August last, the Ministry 
state that this question has for some time been under 
investigation, and that it would appear, from inquiries 
made in this connection, that the greater proportion 
of crushed bones and bone meal imported from 
abroad, although known as raw bones, are submitted 
to a process for the extraction of fat before exporta¬ 
tion from the country of origin, which would have 
the effect of destroying any anthrax bacilli they may 
contain, and therefore rendering them innocuous 
from the point, of view of the danger of the importa¬ 
tion of anthrax. 

The Ministry further state that their inquiries and 
laboratory experiments on this subject are not, 
however, completed, and that they are not in a posi¬ 
tion at the moment to announce the full results. 
Aberdeen Journal. 

*’ i'ost-Mortems ” at the Zoo. 

Scientific Use of Dead Animals. 

Immediately after death the bodies of animals 
at the Zoological Society’s Gardens in Regent’s Park 
are taken to the Prosectorium behind the Reptile 
House. The first duty of the staff is to ascertain 
and record the cause of death for the information of a 
special scientific committee and for the guidance 
of the curators and the Garden Committee. In 
many cases the task is simple ; in others it requires 
detailed microscopic examination and the making of 
cultures of parasitic organisms found in the blood or 
the tissues. If disease of an infectious character 
is ascertained or suspected, immediate steps are taken 
to disinfect tin' cages or enclosures from which the 
animals came, and errors of diet or treatment are at 
once reported. 

These practical purposes having been fulfilled, 
furtbet use of the bodies can often be made. The 
mammals, except in rare cases when the death has 


been due to accident, are seldom in a condition fit for 
mounting as museum specimens, but birds and reptiles 
may die of disease and yet have their feathers, scales, 
and colour unfaded. Tin 1 British Museum (Natural 
History) is rightly given the first refusal of all bodies 
belonging to the Society, but they seldom require 
any except very rare examples. The National 
Museum of Wales, a voting institution now in process 
of building up a representative collection. i“ still glad 
of material of almost any kind. The anatomical 
department at Cambridge takes a regular supply of 
bodies suitable for dissection by students. The 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons draws on 
flic Prosectorium for internal organs for the Hunterian 
series of comparative anatomy and for examples of 
special pathological interest. 

The Society’s anatomist, pathologist, and parasit¬ 
ologist, all highly qualified voting men, are continually 
engaged on special researches for which they have 
first choice of the necessary material. Even when 
their wants are fully met, a large quantity of materia! 
remains. Some of it is preserved for future use : 
much goes to persons connected with other institutions 
who require it. 

The Zoological Society is not a teaching body, 
and there is always a danger that investigators, isolated 
in a laboratory and deprived of the .stimulus given bv 
pupils, may become narrow in their outlook. This has 
been prevented !>v a fortunate co-operation between 
the Prosectorium and departments of the University 
of London. The Tone*. 

Experimental Production of Tar Cancer. 

The work of several Japanese experimenters, 
who produced carcinomas in rabbits and in mice 
by painting the skin with tar for long periods of 
time has been fully confirmed by Professor Fibiger, 
of Copenhagen. Of thirty mice painted with tar 
for 1U3 days or longer, no fewer than twenty-four 
developed carcinomatous growths. That these 
are true malignant neoplasms is shown by the fact 
that in several of them secondary growths were 
observed in the lungs or in the lymph glands, and 
in others the tumours were successfully inoculated 
into other mice for repeated generations. Further¬ 
more, the carcinoma continued to grow in many 
of these animals after the painting with tar was 
stopped. The observations established positively 
that the continued irritation of tissues by a chemi¬ 
cal agent, characterised by stimulating the cells 
to proliferation, can of itself lead to the production 
of true malignant neoplasms. There is thus 
experimental evidence to show that many different 
things may lead to the production of cancer. 
These exciting agents have in common merely 
their capacity to stimulate tissue growth. Pre¬ 
sumably cancer cannot be due to one single identical 
cause, such as a specific cancer parasite, but several 
or numerous factors of different origin and different 
nature may he active in exciting file epithelial cells 
to unlimited carcinomatous proliferation.— Jo-urn. 
Amer. Med. Assoc ., July 9th, 1921, p. 127. 
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Scientific Research. 

Proposed World List ok Periodicals. 

A circular letter has been issued by the Conjoint Hoard 
of Scientific Societies to the leading libraries, scientific 
institutions, and similar bodies in this country, describing 
a scheme for the publication, if sufficient support be 
obtained, of a list of all the periodicals in every country 
which publish the results of scientific research. There 
are many thousands of these, and an indication will be 
given of some of the chief centres in Great Britain and 
Ireland where the periodicals may be consulted The 
Trustees of the British Museum have consented to allow 
the work of compilation to be undertaken by their staff, 
so that the authenticity of the list is assured. 

The list will be an octavo volume, price €2 2s., containing 
in alphabetical order the titles and places of publication 
of all such periodicals in existence on January 1st. 1000, 
and of all issued after that date. Libraries iu London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh. Dublin, and Aberystwyth 
which take in these periodieals will be indicated in the list, 
and, wherever possible, at least one library in the United 
Kingdom will he indicated for each title. Copies will be 
printed on one side only to facilitate alterations and 
additions. One of the objects of the proposed volume 
is to form a basis for co-operation between libraries, so 
that both the number of duplicates and the list of 
periodicals not taken in may be reduced. 

It is scarcely possible (states the circular) that the 
production of so costly a work would be entertained by a 
publishing firm as an ordinary commercial enterprise. If, 
however, a sufficient number of libraries and institutions 
agree in advance to purchase one or more copies when 
issued, the compilation of the list will he put in hand at 
once. 


Gr«at Strength in Tiny Bodies. 

Probably the most wonderful feature of a mosquito is 
its muscularity. This may seem a ludicrous statement, 
but a great surprise awaits anyone who for the first time 
examines one of these insects under a glass Size for size, 
a mosquito's wing muscles are equal to an eagle’s Even 
on a calm day, a mosquito can fly forty or fifty miles 
without a halt ; and with a helping wind, three times 
this distance The ordinary house-fly. too, has astonishing 
wing strength ; tests have been show n that w hen it desires 
really to hurry it can “dash ” 1 ISO feet in a second—110 
miles an hour straight-away. 

Imagine a man who could lift 73,800 pounds. He 
would have all known “ strong men ” of past and present 
beaten so far that comparisons would be ridiculous But 
that is what our average man could lift were he as strong 
in proportion to his size as a crab ; a weight 400 times 
its own is just a good average lift for a crab. The muscles 
of a large oyster, too, will support a weight of thirty- 
seven pounds. 

A Belgian scientist found that a bee. weight for weight, 
was thirty times as strong as a horse. It has been found 
that an ordinary house-fly can lift a match-stick, and 
that in doing so it exerts as much power in proportion to 
its size as a man when he holds aloft on his feet a beam 
fourteen feet long by thirty inches square. Even a ven. 
small bug can drag six matches— the equivalent to a 
man’s pulling 330 beams as large as himself. 

Spiders sometimes exhibit wonderful strength, esj>eciolly 
in conflict. There is a spider in Java that is the dread of 
till other insects ; it makes a web that can hardly be cut 
with a knife. With spiders size is not always a measure 
of strength ; but this fellow has both bulk and power. 

One writer states that an ordinary ant can carry ten 
times its own weight Personally. I have seen them 
do far more than this. L E Ev hanks, in Canadian 
Veterinary Record. 
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Mastitis in the Cow. 

By R. W. Hall, M.R.C.V.S., Barry. 

(Presented to the Mid-West and South Wales Y.A.) 

Mastitis in the cow can be defined as a specific 
inflammation which affects one or more quarters of the 
mammary gland. It is recognised as a serious disease 
of milch cows, especially as it usually attacks the 
heaviest milkers and may affect the greater part of 
the lactation period. 

It is rather surprising that udder disease is not 
more common than it is when we remember the 
anatomical position of the gland, its vascularity, 
and the fact that it secretes a material which acts as 
an excellent medium for the cultivation of many 
bacteria, and also when we remember that every 
gland that has its openings upon a cutaneous surface 
possesses an open door for aD introduction of infection. 

Its anatomical position lends itself to varieties of 
injury, such as treads from neighbouring animals, 
gores from horns, bruises and abrasions and wounds 
from wire and other foreign bodies, and also when 
an animal is recumbent, it is exposed to all kinds of 
infection from excreta, suppurative and offensive 
discharges from the genital organs and feet. Milkers’ 
hands are also a not infrequent conveyor of infection 
from animal to animal and from a sore to the udder. 

There are contributory causes which favour an 
attack of mammitis, and probably the most important 
is the period of milk production, especially so when 
the udder is at the height of its function; hefting 
and over-stocking is given as another contributory 
cause to which I do not agree, influence of cold and 
wet floors, draughts and filthy and badly-ventilated 
cowsheds; but although all or any of these may be 
an aid, it is nevertheless necessary that an organism 
must gain admission to the gland before mastitis 
can occur. 

How does it gain admission ? What is the port of 
entry ? There are possible routes, viz., the teat 
canal, skin, blood or lymph stream, and of these I 
think there can be no doubt that the teat is the most 
common. 

Nomenclature of the different types of mastitis is 
varied ; some describe it according to the severity 
of the attack, and others according to the special 
adder tissue primarily involved. I propose to adopt 
the latter. 

The first, or catarrhal type, consists of an inflam¬ 
mation primarily affecting the mucous membrane 
lining the teat, milk sinus and ducts. It usually 
attacks one quarter, or may extend to one or more 


other quarters and affect the whole gland, but this 
is rare. The attack does not appear very suddenly, 
nor is the systemic disturbance marked. Tempera¬ 
ture does not exceed 104° F. The cow ruminates and 
takes her food almost as normal ; at first the milk is 
neither diminished nor altered much; on manipulation 
of udder local pain and swelling of the teat is noticed, 
which become more marked as time progresses. The 
milk is now visibly altered to a serous yellow clotted 
fluid, and there is dilficulty in withdrawing the fluid 
owing to a swollen mucous membrane of the teat 
and the fibrinous clots blocking the canal. This 
condition may exist for three to five days, when 
gradually the milk may return to normal with reso¬ 
lution of the affected parts, or, as a not uncommon 
sequel, thick purulent material accumulates in the 
sinus and ducts, which is withdrawn with difficulty. 
An abscess may form, which either bursts or is sur¬ 
gically opened, or there may be destruction of gland 
tissue from pressure, causing sclerosis, and eventually 
a complete drying up of all milk secretion and atrophy 
of the quarter. 

There is a condition which I will call lymphadenous 
mammitis, which chiefly involves the interstitial 
tissue. Whether this name is truly descriptive of the 
condition is questionable ; it probably should not be 
classified as an inflammation, but rather as a conges¬ 
tion, with the superficial lymphatics chiefly involved. 
It is a condition which attacks freshly-calved cows 
and heifers. The whole of the surface of the udder 
may become affected till the gland is of enormous 
size; on palpation the udder tissue feels thickened, 
but not indurated or painful, but rather described as 
“ doughy.” The milk secretion does not seem 
altered either in quantity or appearance. The 
temperature may be slightly raised, appetite and 
rumination proceed as usual. I believe the condition 
is due to the sudden change of the mammary gland 
from a “ dry ” state to an exceedingly active lactation 
condition; and at this time considerable circulatory 
disturbance with increased blood and lymph flow to 
the gland. The vessels become surcharged and 
oedema occurs; not infrequently the blood pressure 
is so great that small haemorrhages occur in the 
connective tissue and drain into the milk ducts, 
causing the milk to become blood-stained. 

Early recovery is the rule with suitable treatment. 

Parenchymatous mastitis can be described as the 
most acute and virulent type, and usually involves 
all the structures of the udder. The onset of the 
symptoms is rapid ; the cow a few hours or evening 
before is apparently normal in health and milk yield, 
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then she is noticed with rigors, staring coat, distressed 
countenance, quickened breathing and a bounding 
pulse. Temperature, 104-107° F. ; appetite par¬ 
tially or completely suspended, rumination entirely 
so. The extremities are alternately hot and cold ; 
she persistently stands, and if made to walk does so 
with a straddle, abducting the hind limb on the 
affected side. If seen early the teat is first noticed 
swollen and thickened, and on manipulation is painful. 
This condition speedily extends to the quarter; 
the teat now stands out tense, stiff and shiny, and 
the whole of the affected part is hurd, tense, swollen 
and exceedingly painful. On stripping the teat 
great difficulty is experienced in withdrawing anv 
fluid, and what is withdrawn consists of a small 
quantity of yellowish flocculent material, which later 
becomes reddish and blood-stained. If the course 
of the disease is reasonably favourable, the fluid 
becomes thicker and more pus-like in character; 
at other times a less favourable condition exists, the 
material withdrawn becomes blood-stained, putrid 
and foetid. The course of the disease is rapid, and 
either terminates in recovery, which is but rare, or 
suppuration and abscess formation with extensive 
destruction of gland tissue or gangrene, in which 
the affected teat and quarter changes from its normal 
hue to a livid red, then to a violet red, and eventually 
to a greenish black. The parts affected are clammy 
and cold. On attempting to strip the teat the skin 
peels off, and an evil-smelling, ichorous, blood-stained 
fluid is withdrawn. The constitutional disturbances 
become altered. Instead of standing the cow now 
persists in lying, and can with difficulty be made to 
rise ; the head is thrown to the flank ; there are 
extreme prostration and a sub-normal temperature. 
This condition usually terminates in death from 
septicaemia. On the other hand, there are occasions 
when the gangrenous parts separate from the living 
tissue and the animal recovers. 

There is a condition which one not infrequently 
meets with in cows when examining udders as a 
routine inspection, and although you can glean no 
history of a previous attack or injury to the udder, 
yet on manipulation you find distinct induration of 
one or more quarters ; it apparently causes little or 
no inconvenience to the animal, but if the milk from 
the affected animal is allowed to stand in a clear 
vessel, it is found distinctly altered in character, and 
on microscopical examination is found teeming with 
cocci; it usually results in loss of the quarter. Treat¬ 
ment is rarely undertaken, in fact it is infrequently 
recognised by the cow keeper. But I ask what 
procedure should we as Inspectors adopt as to the 
use of the milk for human consumption ? 

Treatment. 

However slight an attack of mammitis, treatment 
should be prompt and vigorous, so as to curtail its 
seriousness, and it should be based upon elimination 
of the cause of the disease, relief of pain and reducing 
fever. 

The animal should be comfortably housed and 
clothed, being provided with a bed of soft material, 


such as corn winnowings, long chopped straw or such 
like material if rigors and high temperature exist. I 
give 2-3oz. liq. ammon. acet. fort, with 2oz. nitrous 
ether and 5 in. tr. aconite ; if the animal is in strong 
plethoric condition, a large dose of Glauber salts 
with treacle; if fever persists, antifebrin, tartrate of 
antimony and nitrate of potash three times a day. 
The appetite should be tempted with good clean 
meadow hay and clean cold water in summer, chilled 
in winter. Locally, I have applied to the udder 
thick flannels wrung out in hot water to which bicar¬ 
bonate of soda has been added ; these are applied 
frequently and over fairly long periods, followed 
immediately afterwards bv massage of the quarter 
with emulsified olive or castor oil, and then thorough 
stripping of the teat. If one sees the case earlv and 
before thick purulent matter is in evidence, I inject 
blood heat sterilised solution of chi nosol, 5grs. to the 
pint; this I allow to remain in the gland two to three 
hours, in the meantime massaging and gently rubbing 
the udder. This 1 repeat on following days. When 
suppuration appears inevitable it should be hastened 
by all possible means, and, if there is but little hope 
that the quarter can be saved for the fut ure secretion 
of milk, free incision into the gland or complete 
amputation of the teat should be practised. Hreinor- 
rhage may be severe, but does not last long, andean be 
lessened by judicious plugging of the milk sinus ; 
this gives wonderful relief. 

The occurrence of gangrene is always serious, 
especially when it becomes diffuse. There should be 
no hesitation on the part of the practitioner in advising 
removal of the affected parts, or if needs be the whole 
of the mammas. 

The method I adopt is as follows ■ I cast the cow 
with side lines, seeing that the cow’s head lies on high 
ground, prepare the skin and give chloroform (I use a 
Carlisle muzzle) up to lioz. to start. This as a rule 
induces complete anaesthesia. I make a circular 
incision around the whole of the udder through the 
skin only about three inches distant from abdominal 
wall. Cutaneous haemorrhage may be severe, but 
can be checked by means of artery forceps. I strip 
the skin from the gland tissue till I reach the abdom¬ 
inal wall. I then proceed with my fingers or blunt 
end of scalpel to separate the gland from the abdom¬ 
inal tunic, to which it is only loosely attached, in the 
meanwhile, ligaturing any veins or arteries I may meet 
till I get to the posterior third of the top of the udder 
when it is necessary to proceed cautiously, as here, 
about three inches in from the back part of the udder 
and towards the median line and in front of the 
supra-mammary lymphatic glands, are the main 
blood vessels. To these I apply a strong tape ligature 
around the whole of the vessels above the lymphatics, 
and then remove all the structures below the ligature. 
I bring the edges of skin together with interrupted 
sutures, and apply freely a dry dressing of starch, 
chinosol and boric acid. I have had some sur¬ 
prisingly good results, and in cases where I am satisfied 
death could only have ensued. 

As regards the practice of vaccine and sero-therapy 
treatment of mammitis, I know nothing, and only hope 
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that those of you who have practised such methods 
will give us their experience as to its value. 

Tuberculous Mastitis. 

Tuberculous mastitis lias a position of importance 
entirely on its own owing to the admitted danger that 
exists to the consumers of milk from cows suffering 
from the disease. It is a disease which commences 
insidiously and progresses slowly ; the quarter or 
quarters, usually the posterior, become indurated, 
but the induration is not diffused, and can usually be 
defined a small isolated lump in the substance of 
the gland. Its location is not definite, and it can be 
situated at any portion of the quarter. On manipula¬ 
tion and pressure there is no pain apparent. The 
milk till the disease has become advanced is not 
much altered to the naked eye. The supra-mammary 
gland may become enlarged and indurated, but 
does not give one much aid to definite diagnosis, as 
frequently they are of enormous size in perfectly 
healthy cows. As time advances the induration of 
the affected part becomes more diffused, and even¬ 
tually a break-up of the involved tissues occurs, with 
abscess formation and sinuses discharging a stinking 
purulent material ; in conjunction with these con¬ 
ditions there are, as a rule, symptoms of systemic 
tuberculosis, and these, with no history of a previous 
attack of mastitis or previous injury, may be of some 
help to aid our suspicions. Of course positive con¬ 
firmatory diagnosis is only possible when tubercle 
bacilli are discovered in the milk. 

The question now arises, what attitude should we 
as veterinarians take when we meet with a case of 
non-tubcrculous mastitis in respect of the use of the 
milk from the affected animal for human consumption? 
I mean in those cases where on casual inspection there 
does not seem much apparent macroscopic alteration, 
and vet, on allowing the milk to stand, visible altera¬ 
tions of milk can be seen, or, on microscopic examina¬ 
tion it is found teeming with cocci. Should we 
sanction the use of this milk without proper sterilisa¬ 
tion ? I say, no. Although it has not been proved 
that it causes illness to the consumers, the mere 
thought that it will be used for food is revolting. As 
regards tuberculous milk, there can be no difference 
of opinion. Milk from a tuberculous udder should 
not be used for any purpose, ami legislation to help 
prevent this admitted danger is urgently needed. 
Within the past two months two cows which came 
under my notice as meat inspector were found exten¬ 
sively affected with tuberculous disease in which in 
both cases the. udders were involved. The milk 
from these animals I discovered had been used for 
human consumption within a short period previous 
to slaughter. Surely this condition of affairs ought not 
to be ? Lives are in danger—lives which are least 
able to offer any defence, those of little children and 
invalids—by the consumption of this disease-bearing 
product. Why do the authorities hesitate to introduce 
sonip measure that would help to lessen some of the 
risk ? Is it on the score of economy, or is it because 
of the Geddes axe which hangs over the legislators’ 
heads ? If so, it is economy which cannot be tolerated 


in any shape or form, when the judicious expenditure 
of a little money would mean saving of life or the 
prevention of long illness and suffering. 

This, Mr. President and Gentlemen, brings my 
paper to a close. I thank you for the patient hearing 
you have given me. I feel I have not dealt with this 
subject, which to us is so full of interest, as adequately 
as I should have wished, but any omissions or short¬ 
comings of mine will be more than filled by the full 
discussion which 1 trust will follow. 

Discussion. 

Discussion was opened by Mr. G. H. Williams, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Chippenham, who said: I congratu¬ 
late Mr. Hall on his very concise paper, and do not 
see that there is very much room for criticism. I 
would like to thank Mr. Aveston for inviting me to 
Bath, and this is my first experience of a Mid-West 
meeting. You find most often that mammitis or 
mastitis prevails among freshly-calved cows. Mr. 
Hall has gone through the development of the disease 
to its acute stage. We have probably noticed that 
in cases where there is gangrene, in the purple part 
which does not become quite cold, septic poisoning 
sets in, followed by death. Apart from the catarrhal 
and gangrenous forms, we sometimes witness a second¬ 
ary attack the following year. I think that must 
be the cocci left from the previous attack. In other 
cases you find abscesses forming, with pus, which 
continue for a long time. There are still further 
cases of “ dry ” cows, with a very swollen “ quarter,” 
which on examination may disclose a putrid material, 
which is a troublesome thing to get rid of. There is 
another condition which I suppose is a form of mas¬ 
titis ; one often comes across cows giving “ brown 
milk,” though there is very little systemic disturbance 
in the cow. There is only one thing to do, and that, 
is to have such a cow separated from the remainder 
of the herd. One of the worst forms of the disease 
is where a man might have a cow with a ” blind " 
teat. To pass a quill up the teat is the worst course 
that can be adopted, and it should be discouraged. 
The question is whether mastitis is due to infection 
through the teat or from the system. As a rule 
you find one quarter affected with mastitis, but 
sometimes two are, and I wonder whether the quarters 
have any communication between them, which 
would not bo as it naturally should. 

I hope that some day standard serums or vaccine for 
use in an emergency will be provided. I have found 
peroxide of hydrogen has a very good action in the 
ordinary' way, but I hope to see something better 
introduced later on. I am always very careful when 
remoy'ing a gland to tie the arteries of the teat, an 
operation which needs careful performance. I am 
in perfect agreement with Mr. Hall on the point that 
operation should be done as early as possible. We 
should ensure keeping as good a bed as possible under 
a cow, otherwise, she will graze her joints and septic 
conditions will set in with fatal effects. 

Mr. Adams also congratulated Mr. Hall on his 
paper, which covered the subject in ideal manner. 
He said : I agree with most of the remarks, but on* 
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t hing strikes me strongly—the operation of removing 
the udder. 1 have never performed it, and therefore 
speak in ignorance, but I think the farmer would 
resent such an operation very strongly, and, as 1 
think, very rightly so. I do not wait for the trouble 
to get bad. I use quinine at once and have proved 
its efficacy. It does not matter about the cost. If 
you are going to have the shilling in your eye all the 
time, I am afraid all your efforts will not be very- 
successful. If the duct of the teat is hard, that 
udder is gone. If the duet is like, a cord on vour 
finger, there is no more milk to be expected from 
that udder. I agree with Mr. Williams that the 
difficult cases are not those where gangrene was 
early defined. Another point is using the. knife upon 
the udder. It is admitted that the position of the 
udder lends itself to infection, and you will probably 
get further infection by making wounds upon the 
udder. The majority of cases of mastitis occur on 
calving. I have made certain records with the 
following results. If one quarter was affected within 
seven day-s of calving recovery is probable. If two 
quarters were affected within seven days, a consider¬ 
able mortality is observed. If four quarters were 
affected within seven days of calving, death ensues. 
There might be exceptions, but that is the broad 
rule. The. majority- of cases of mastitis are evident 
at parturition, the greater proportion of them are 
infected if the cows have “ dried off,” and the re¬ 
crudescence of the disease is due to the greater cir¬ 
culation. 

Mr. Stewart, Cardiff, said: I seem to get bad 
results from injections in such cases. It seems as 
though one extends the. infection by injection. Mas¬ 
titis is a very serious complaint. In my experience 
with regard to tuberculous mastitis, I have not found 
the appearance of nodules. It has always been of a 
diffused nature. Mr. Adams has mentioned the 
point about using the knife, and I feel that when you 
get a teat obstructed you could not do better than 
use the knife. You can introduce no more filth than 
is already present, and I have had some excellert 
results from operation. 

Another member said he had never found giving 
salts was a good thing. He preferred stimulants 
and used the knife if possible. Scarification was the 
best method that could be adopted, and he believed 
in such things as lysol. He did not agree with taking 
away the. udder completely, and asked for experiences 
of removing the four quarters altogether. He had 
tried two or three preparations for inoculation, but 
had found no beneficial results. 

Mr. Broad : As far as medicinal treatment 
is concerned, I have found carbonate of ammonia 
has a beneficial effect. We should impress on the 
public the danger of using tuberculous milk at all. I 
have sometimes found the nodules spoken of present. 

Mr. Rees added a word of congratulation to Mr. 
Hall. 

Mr. S. Codrington, Chipping Sodburv: I 
cannot agree with what has been said about infection 
coming from the teat. I do not believe in removing 


the udder, but I think there is no harm in removing 
the teat. I have lately used carbolic acid in half¬ 
ounce doses, 12 drams in 24 hours, and have found 
no harm whatever. I think attention should be paid 
to internal disinfection. A good dose of opening 
medicine is a good thing, but I cannot say much in 
favour of bathing. 

Mr. A. T. Adams : I have used formalin for 
three years in cases where the appetite was good. 
Where there was no appetite I used quinine. With 
regard to removing the udder, my own statistics 
showed that when a cow lost one of the front quarters 
it made a difference of 15 per cent, on the total quan¬ 
tity. The loss of a rear udder made a loss of fre¬ 
quently up to 20 per cent, and 25 per cent. I used, 
as a local treatment on the udder, a belladonna 
extract made up in solution with methy-lated spirit. 

Mr. Coleman, Swindon: The consumption 
of milk affected by bacteria is undoubtedly injurious 
to the human subject. I think it is known that it 
causes certain diseases, and there are undoubtedly 
diseases which it caused of which we do not know. 
With reference to treatment, is inoculation of cows a 
prevention, and for how long does vaccination cause 
immunity ? I have recently had experience showing 
that when mastitis appeared in the herd it is usually 
of a very- contagious nature, and I think that vaccina¬ 
tion for prevention (if there is anything in it) is a 
very practicable method to adopt. But how long 
would immunity hold ? It seems to hold for about 
five months. With regard to tuberculous mastitis, 
there has not been sufficient stress laid on the subject 
to please me. It has been an exceedingly difficult 
matter to find a cow giving tuberculous milk. The 
herds are very tardily inspected, and very seldom by 
veterinary surgeons. I would impress the necessity 
of having a more particular inspection of cows, and 
not only cows, but also their milk, every year. I 
think it would be one of the ways to get rid of tuber¬ 
culous milk, and now is the time to impress it upon 
the public w-hat assistance the veterinary surgeon 
can be to them in eradicating the. diseases which 
come from the. lower animals to men. 

Mr. Roberts, Chepstow: I do not believe in 
massaging the udder where it is acutely inflamed and 
septic. With regard to the treatment, what I have 
tried was not a great success. I took a large syringe 
and aspirated as much as possible. Unfortunately, 
in three of the cases the syphon became blocked, but 
in the fourth case we had some more or less serious 
discharge, and I was able to get up to three ounces out. 
This one. recovered to such an extent that it seems 
as though milk is coming now. I think that we 
should adopt the suction method, plus vaccines. 
The only advantage of applying to the udder is to 
prevent the cracking of the skin. With regard to 
the incision of the udder, I don’t hesitate one moment 
(if I can get anything out of the udder) to remove 
the teats. I have not had very good luck at chloro¬ 
forming cows. Many practitioners would like to 
have details of how it is done. One member cannot 
see why organisms get through the teats. We get 
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quite a number of infections through the tout orifice, 
often through the medium of flies. I agree that if 
you find a cord to the orifice, or a ring, the quarter 
goes eventually. I think tuberculosis is the most 
important subject as far as we are concerned. It 
is not necessary for the udder to be infected to have 
tuberculous milk, and I think every dairy herd ought 
to be tested at least once or twice a year by the tuber¬ 
culin test. 

Mr. Golledge : I believe in keeping the 
animal’s bowels open ; clean housing and instruments. 
If you cannot get through the teat, get drainage 
somehow else. 

Mr. Hewer : I think we all agree that drainage 
is very important. “ Stripping out ” on the floor is 
very unwise. The cows suffering from the disease 
should be separated also. I have tried formalin 
with very little success. We seem to want some 
stock vaccine to carry around with us. You fre¬ 
quently want something with which to vaccinate 
directly you see the cow. I think each of us should 
give publicity with regard to the control of tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Mr. Stewart : With regard to tuberculous 
milk, there seems to be a divided opinion over the 
testing of cattle. Experience has been that anything 
from 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, would re-act to the 
tuberculin test. My experience has been of a much 
higher percentage—50 per cent. I am afraid the 
tuberculous milk question is going to be a very- 
difficult problem. 

Mr. Watson : There is an instance of a man 
who got his cows cleaned carefully. Everything 
that goes into that herd is tested, and since ho took 
such care very few cases have been seen. 

The President (Mr. Scott): Constructive criti¬ 
cism of Mr. Hall's paper would not come amiss. 
I think we must look upon the udder of the cowin 
the capacity of a bacterial incubator. Its situation 
lends itself to contamination, and the construction of 
the udder itself supplies everything that bacteria 
require. We must not therefore be surprised to have 
to look upon mastitis as the bete noir of the profession, 
and it certainly is. Mr. Hall, I think, omits a very 
important contributory cause—indifferent or careless 
milkers w-ho do not withdraw all the milk from the 
quarters each day. The question of the entrance 
of bacteria into the udder is also raised, and I think 
Mr. Hall is inclined to the opinion that the teat is 
the most natural entrance of infection. I think 
there is always a “ systemic ” contamination in some 
shape or form, which may be due to various causes. 
If the power of resistance to organisms is high, no 
ill-effects will result, but if the vital force is lowered, 
the time will come when bacteria will be established. 
The lymphatic glands may have a disease which the 
animal does not show. Is there any stretch of the 
imagination required to conclude, that in the case 
of an active udder, with an enormous supply of milk 
coming to it, the active germs are carried ? I wish 
Mr. Hall had gone into the various forms of cocci. 
Salicylic acid is our sheet anchor in many cases, I 
t hink . My own experience of injections into the 


udder has been considerable, and I have used a variety 
of antiseptics, and incline to an antiseptic which has 
a powerful influence upon bacteria and a very low 
effect upon the animal tissues. Several gentlemen 
look upon amputation with a certain amount of fear 
and trembling. I think the first duty is to separate 
the living from the dead. Better to sacrifice the 
whole udder than sacrifice the cow. I know my 
clients would not object to it. 1 would have liked 
Mr. Hall to have raised the question of vaccine therapy, 
which I have been interested in. If you get at a 
case early, you can get good results. On the other 
hand, if there is a very high condition of infection, 
a scrum is necessary. Tuberculous mastitis is a 
subject in itself. We, as a learned association of 
practitioners, should with no divided voice send out 
from this meeting, warning of the grave dangers that 
the human population is labouring under by drinking 
tuberculous milk. (Hear, hear.) There are thousands 
of lives lost yearly through it. A relation of mine 
had cows kept in such a condition that he could have 
got a Class A certificate. Two cows w-ere kept 
specially for household purposes. A member of the 
family was taken ill, and was under the local medical 
attendant with no apparent signs of improvement, 
and then a specialist was consulted, who immediately 
pronounced it a case of sub-acute tuberculosis. The 
point arose as to where it came from, and two of the 
cows were killed, and the presence of germs discovered. 
On Mr. Coleman’s point my experience is anything 
from six to twelve months. One has to qualify 
one’s remarks in making that statement. 

Mr. Maguire : I agree with what has been 
said with regard to infection. I find vaccine abso¬ 
lutely useless. In cases of acute specific mammitis, 
I cannot see how we are going to form an immunity 
within the animal’s system, for in acute cases death 
results within six days. I think Mr. Hall went into 
the subject extraordinarily well. 

The Reply. 

Mr. R. W. Hall, in reply, said: I thank you for 
the generous manner in which you have criticised the 
paper. As regards “ stripping ” it is the most 
important part of the treatment, but when removal 
of inflammatory exudate and pus is no longer possible 
by that means, 1 say, “use the knife.” The “ brown ” 
milk referred to by one speaker is probably the con¬ 
dition you meet with in chronic mastitis, and is not 
often recognised clinically, till the peculiar dolour of 
the milk arouses the milker’s suspicion ; it is quite 
unfit for human consumption. I regard the injection 
into the udder of mild antiseptic in solution in the 
early stages of mastitis as advantageous. I still 
contend that partial or even total removal of a 
gangrenous udder should be undertaken as soon 
as recognised. 

As regards the method I use for chloroforming, 

I cast with side lines, seeing that the animal’s head 
lies up-hill, and that she has had no food for some 
hours prior to the operation; this is as a rule not often 
necessary, as the animal has probably been off feed 
several days previously. I use a Carlisle muzzle and 
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give lloz. as initial dose, with repeated doses of two 
to four drams as long as necessary. 

Tuberculous mastitis is a disease, unfortunately, 
one cannot be very definite about clinically, especially 
in early stages; but where suspicion exists the 
microscopic examination of milk will in most cases 
determine whether tubercle exists or not. 

I quite agree that the giving of large and continued 
doses of Epsom salts is dangerous ; it appears to 
cause toxic symptoms, which are not infrequently fatal; 
but if a cow with mastitis is in strong, plethoric con¬ 
dition, a strong single dose of Glauber’s salts is advi¬ 
sable. Some speakers think the route of entry of 
infection is as often via the lymph or blood stream 
as through the teat canal. I still believe that the 
teat canal is the most common route. If that is not 
the case, how is it that most cases of mastitis start 
at or around the base of the teat ? And how is it, 
seeing that tuberculous peritonitis is not at all un¬ 
common, we do not gel more cases of tuberculous 
mastitis ? Tuberculosis in cows we know is extensive, 
and its complete eradication will be a difficult and 
costly business, but that is no reason whv obviously 
tuberculourt cows should be allowed to live, and the 
sooner the 1914 Tuberculosis Order (Animals) is 
re-introduced the better for the consumer of milk 
and the dairyman. 


University of London Inter-College Cup Competition. 

The RFC, of the R.V.l'. gained entrance into the 
semi final of the above competition by defeating the 
London School of Economies on Wednesday, January 
-Stii. The match was played on the ground of Jhe School 
of Economics at Malden. Several sharp showers fell 
during the match, but in spite of the inclement weather 
the play was fast and furious from the kick-off till 
time was sounded. 

In the first minute of the game the School of Economies 
pressed, hut the R.V.C. soon asserted themselves and 
during the whole game their goal-line was never 
again in danger. No scoring occurred in the first twenty 
minutes, until T. Oattell scored a magnificent drop goal 
from well behind the 2fi line. hi the second half tries were 
scored by E. K Wilkinson and J. C. Davidson, bringing 
the College scoro up to 10 points, their own line not being 
crossed at all. 

Team -R. T. Howells (capt ), E. R. Wilkinson, H. 1’. 
Lightfoot, G. T. Cattell, J. C. Davidson, H. W. Richards, 
W. E. Howell, V. B. Jones, Iv. F. Quin. E. Dattison, C. 
Elphicke, E. D. Wilkinson, F. Bell-Syer, and M. G. Oatmur. 

Subscriptions Received and Acknowledged. 

£ s. d. 

J. iSalisbury-Brico ... ... ... ... 2 20 

G. K. Fen-Smith ... ... ... ... 2 0 0 

W. Alister Macgregor ... ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Major A. F. Castle ... ... ... ... 110 

W. Gibson ... ... ... ... ... 1 10 

W. C. B. Reville . 110 

T. Orford L. Walpole ... ... ... ... 1 1 0 

W. S. Stevens ... ... ... ... ... I 1 o 

W. S. King ... ... ... ... ... 10 0 

'!. Burgon ... ... ... ... ... 0 10 6 

B. S. Cockerton ... ... ... ... ... 0 10 0 
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The Veterinary Record. 

25th February, 1922. 

CASE REPORTS. 

— 

Some time ago we drew the attention of our readers 
to the marked improvement which had taken place 
in recent years in the amount and quality of the 
available professional literature. There is, however, 
another class of scientific contribution which is of 
inestimable value to practitioners who, after all, 
constitute the backbone of the profession, but this 
class is unfortunately lamentably sparse. We refer 
to clinical contributions to the professional journal 
and reports of cases. The value of this material is 
well recognised by other professions in this country 
and by the veterinary profession in oilier countries, 
in whose journals a not inconsiderable amount of 
space is devoted to this matter. 

We fully realise that the preparation of such notes 
and observations for publication necessitates the 
sacrifice of an appreciable amount of the leisure time 
of a busy practitioner. Since this is the only source, 
however, of such valuable information, the satis¬ 
faction which lies in 1 he knowledge that something, 
however small it may appear to be, has been contri¬ 
buted to the library of his fellow-workers must surely 
be recompense enough for the sacrifice of time and 
energy. 

Veterinary surgeons are notoriously shy of em¬ 
barking upon literary ventures. In many instances 
this reticence may be due to a conscious or sub¬ 
conscious antipathy to criticism. 

Criticism of a constructive nature furnishes an 
excellent stimulus to further effort, and provides a 
wealth of valuable information for the benefit of 
those who trouble to read the professional journals. 

Destructive criticism and personal abuse need not 
be feared, since in the sight of knowledgable men 
they do no hurt to the attacked, and indeed not 
infrequently cause inconvenience to the attacker. 

It is to be hoped that for the good of the profession 
what has come to be regarded as a natural reticence 
will be overcome to a yet greater extent in the near 
future, in order that an ever-increasing amount of 
valuable information may become available for the 
profession through the columns of this and similar 
journals. 
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jfbstracts. 

Animal Diseases in South Africa. 

This work collates a description of the more serious 
diseases met with in the domesticated animals in 
.South Africa. 

This book is a convenient size for the veterinary 
student, and contains a great deal of information 
without the unnecessary padding so frequently seen 
in works on similar subjects. In each chapter the 
author gets to the subject at once, and deals with it 
in a clear, concise manner. 

The account given of the infectious disease is 
excellent, particularly those diseases rarely or never 
seen in the British Isles :—Epizootic Lymphangitis, 
Ulcerative Cellulitis, Cattle Plague, Lamziekte, and 
East Coast Fever. 

Part II. deals with diseases caused by animal 
parasites; the chapter on the piroplasmosis in 
various animals being particularly interesting. In 
Part III. the author deals with the diseases caused 
by ultra microscopic viri. The chapters are clearly 
written, and on the whole the work is a comprehen¬ 
sive one. 

The book will appeal to all interested in the diseases 
of the domesticated animals, not only in .South 
Africa, but in this country also. 

Most of the diseases described in the book, with 
few exceptions, such as lamzickti, blue tongue, 
black ziekti, are seen in animals in this country.—B. D. 
[Diseases of Animals in South Africa, by C. It. 

Edmonds, M.H.C.V.S. Publishers : Bailliere, Tin¬ 
dall and Cox, 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

London. Price 25s. nett.] 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease: With Special Reference 
to its Occurrence in Man. 

By A. K. Came kon, M.H.C.V.S. 

(From the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edin.) 

Owing to the highly infectious nature of foot-and- 
mouth disease the means of dissemination are many, 
and although cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs are the 
animals usually affected, the horse, dog, cat, and 
man mav acquire the disease. The causative agent 
is ultra-microscopic, and has been shown to have 
the faeultv of living for a considerable time outside 
the bodv of any of its various hosts. The disturbance 
of trade, the diminished meat and milk supply, and 
rh.- rapid spread of disease, render very serious the 
epizootic in this country to-day. As man may be 
infected, the matter is also of great interest to the 
medical profession, not only in country districts 
where man is in direct contact with infected animals, 
but also in towns where milk from foot-and-mouth 
eases may be consumed. 

Present Knowledge of the Disease. 

As with all ultra-visible viruses, little is known of 
the bacteriology of foot-and-mouth disease. Much 


work has been done in this country and abroad, and 
at the present moment a committee of distinguished 
medical and veterinary bacteriologists and patholo¬ 
gists is investigating the aetiology under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. So far all attempts 
to isolate the organism have been unsatisfactory. 
The incubation period in cattle is from one to ten 
days, or even longer. The temperature of the animal 
rises ; in one or two days small vesicles appear upon 
the mucous membrane of the mouth, containing a 
yellowish, watery fluid, and gradually extend. In 
many cases about the same time considerable swelling 
and tenderness are noticed about the feet, and in a 
few days eruptions similar to those within the mouth 
appear. In milch cows the udders, particularly the 
teats, show the same vesicular eruption. The appetite 
is in abeyance, and the animal opens and shuts its 
mouth with a characteristic smacking sound, while 
strings of ropy saliva hang from the mouth. The 
vesicles rupture shortly after their appearance, leaving 
erosions in the mucous membrane and upon the skin 
in the region of the feet. Similar erosions occur on 
the teats. Sloughing is exceedingly rare in other 
parts of the body, owing to the tough nature of the 
skin. The heart and various other internal organs 
may be affected, in which case the disease is often 
fatal. The mortality is generally low, ranging from 
1 to 40 per cent., varying with the severity of the 
epizootic. It is more fatal in young animals, of 
which 60-80 per cent, may contract a fatal gastro¬ 
enteritis. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Man. 

Time and again during various outbreaks in America 
and the continent cases have been reported of the 
disease occurring in man, but in a large number of 
instances the disturbance in health lias been so slight 
that the medical attendant has not been notified, 
and in all probability the disease is more common 
than is generally believed. The human subject may 
be infected by direct contact with affected animals, 
either by the transference of virulent saliva or con¬ 
tents of pustules to the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, to the conjunctiva, or through already existing 
wounds. More frequently, however, infection is 
carried by milk and its produce (cheese, whey, butter, 
etc.) from infected cows ; and consequently human 
beings may be affected in areas where foot-and- 
mouth disease does not exist. 

The symptoms in man are essentially the same as 
those in stock. A few days after infection there is 
a rise of temperature, occasionally accompanied by 
vomiting, diarrhoea, and abdominal cramp. Gener¬ 
ally there is a headache, vertigo, lassitude, and pain 
in the limbs. The mouth feels warm and dry ; 
swallowing is painful ; the mucous membrane becomes 
reddened, especially on lips, cheeks, gums, and the 
edge of the tongue. At a later stage vesic les appear 
which may attain the size of a pea, then rupture and 
rapidly heal. Less frequently vesicles are also found 
on the skin of the face, hands, and feet ; generally 
localised on the tips of the fingers and base of the 
nails, though they may also bo found on the toes, 
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nose, conjunctiva, and various otLer parts of the 
body. 

Tlie disease in adults is generally mild and-of about 
a week's duration. In children, however (rarely in 
adults), it is sometimes associated witli gastro¬ 
intestinal catarrh which may terminate fatally. 

A Recent Outbreak. 

Petit in 1919 described an outbreak in a Luxem¬ 
burg village of 300 inhabitants, of which 20 contracted 
the disease. Five days after the beginning of the 
outbreak in cattle the disease appeared in man. The 
first symptoms were obstinate headache and fever, 
and occasionally vomiting and epistaxis. The tem¬ 
perature remained between 102° and lOi u F. lor 
about three days and then gradually fell. At the 
beginning there was stomatitis, inflammation of the 
gums, and a foetid breath. In three cases lonly 
small circular ulcers appeared on the gums at the end 
of the third day. All the patients recovered in a 
week; they had all been drinking uncooked milk 
from infected cattle. 

Preventive Measures. 

Prevention is attended by very obvious difficulties. 
Infected cattle which recover have not acquired a 
permanent immunity, and may act as carriers for 
months after their apparent recovery. Milk pas¬ 
teurised at 60° C. for 20 minutes is safe so far as 
infection of man is concerned, but butter and cheese 
cannot be so treated. Fortunately, however, milk 
from infected cows is not readily convertible into 
either butter or cheese. Accordingly every effort 
must be made to stamp out the disease immediately 
in cattle. Inoculation has been adopted in some 
countries to prevent the spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease, and while this procedure has undoubted 
value when the disease is indigenous it is useless in 
sporadic outbreaks ; neither is medicinal treatment 
to be recommended, as the disease would spread 
faster than it could be cured. The strictest quaran¬ 
tine by itself has been found ineffective in preventing 
the spread of the virus. Accordingly the rigidly 
enforced policy of quarantine, slaughter, and dis¬ 
infection is essential. In the treatment of human 
cases quarantine and disinfection should be vigorously 
enforced, as man may act as a carrier of the disease 
to other animals. 

Economic Damage. 

The economic importance of foot-and-mouth disease 
lies in the serious losses sustained by agriculture. 
Since the mortality is comparatively low the havoc 
caused by the pestilence is generally under-estimated ; 
in fact, the natural mortality is perhaps the least of 
all the losses. The fever and inability to feed cause 
a rapid loss of flesh and a lessening or cessation of 
milk production, often permanent. In addition any 
milk secreted is infective, inferior in quality, and 
often useless for commercial purposes. The inflam¬ 
mation of the feet may cause sloughing of the horn 
from the toes with resultant lameness and lasting 
injury. Abortion is frequent. Altogether direct 


losses may amount to 30 per cent, of the value of 
affected animals. 

There are also indirect losses which cannot bo 
calculated, but reach enormous proportions. Dairy 
farming is suspended ; movement of livestock and 
farm produce is greatly restricted, and the whole 
business of marketing, transporting, feeding, and 
slaughtering is interrupted and disorganised. 

Any treatment therefore which aims at anything 
less than absolute eradication is obviously futile.— 
Lancet, February 18 th, 1922. 


G/irjical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to leceive from members and others 
contributions to this column of report* of interesting cases. 


Tuberculosis in the Goat. 

By J. A. Dixon, M.R.U.V.S., Leeds. 

Subject. —Goat, fleeter Jack (3,127): sire fleeter 
Highlander ; dam Cirencester Genista ; born, April 
7lh, 1918; bred by Countess Bathurst. 

History .—Purchased and received by last owner 
when six weeks old, used for stud purposes. Never 
had cows’ milk or been stabled with cows. First 
visited by me on July 25th, 1921; the goat had not 
been doing well for some time, was thin, and had a 
slight discharge from each nostril, appetite very poor, 
no diarihcea. The owner said the goat was in 
something like his present condition once before, 
but perhaps not so bad, and recovered. 

Diagnosis .—The owner asked w T hat I thought W’as 
wrong, and I mentioned tuberculosis and cirrhosis 
of the, liver, but pointed out the first was uncommon 
and the prominent symptom of the other absent. 

Prognosis. —Unfavourable, unless the animal com¬ 
menced to feed. The goat died on July 28th, 1921. 
Three years four months old. 

Post-mortem— Miliary tuberculosis of both lungs 
and several tuberculous deposits in the liver, some 
of which in both organs were caseous ; other organs 
free from tubercle. The liver was also hard and 
contracted (cirrhosis), but no flukes. 


Another Problem in Diagnosis. 

By H. Keeling Roberts, M.R.C.V.S., Sampford 
Peverell. 

On 28th of January I was requested to see a heifer. 
I found the subject stiff, like a wooden animal; no 
elevation of temperature, pulse regular but accelerated. 
The jaws were set, exactly as in tetanus, but the 
usual membrana nictitans symptom was not present. 
The heifer was quite normal when turned to grass 
that morning, and was found stiff and dazed at 
mid-day, immediately after a severe local thunder¬ 
storm. (I w r as not informed of this at the time.) 

The animal died on 1st February, having shown 
no further symptoms, merely stiffness, and, a few 
hours before death, an acceleration of respiration. 
1 thought the case one of unusual tetanus, or quarter- 
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evil, but as no typical symptoms developed, 1 was 
still in doubt. Alter death the owner skinned the 
animal and found a large patch of stained connective 
tissue about the middle of the back, and some neigh¬ 
bours suggested lightning as the cause of death. 

H I was requested to see the carcase, and as there was 
no emphysema of the muscular tissue along the back 
I wrote a letter explaining thejhistory of the case, 
and concluded by saying that I considered lightning 
to be the cause of death, although it was not suspected 
hiring the time I was treating the animal. (This in 
connection with insurance claim.) 

In twenty years I have not had a case like it, and 
even though I consider lightning to be the cause of 
death, I am quite prepared to admit the possibility 
of having made an error and would be glad to know 
the opinion of others, re :— 

(1) Could a quarter-evil case live four or five days 
and have staining of the connective tissue without 
emphysema in the muscular tissue of the back ? 

(2) Could lightning stroke not cavse the symptoms 
described ? 

(3) Was it tetanus ? 

I relied on the history and clinical symptoms for 
diagnostic purposes and have had no bacteriological 
tests made. 


JAssociation Reports. 


National Veterinary Medical Association. 


Quarterly Meeting of Council. 

A quarterly meeting of Council of the N.V.M.A. 
was held at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1, on Friday, 6th 
January, 1922, at 5 p.m. 

Dr. O. Charnock Bradley (President) occupied the 
chair, and there were also present Major-Gen. Sir 
L. J. Blenkinsop, Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Mr. 
Fred Bullock, Prof. J. F. Craig, Mr. F. W. Garnett, 
Major F. Hobday, Mr. G. H. Livesey, Mr. G. H. 
Locke, Mr. G. P. Male, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. P. J. 
Simpson, Air. S. H. Slocock, Sir Stewart Stockman, 
Mr. F. W. Willett, Mr. J. Willett, Mr. William Woods, 
Mr. George Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. J. B. Buxton 
(General Secretary). 

Minutes. 

The President said that, with the permission of 
the members, the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were extremely voluminous, woidd 
be postponed, as many of the members desired to 
catch trains home. The Secretary would, however, 
read a short summary of what occurred at the last 
meeting. 

The Secretary read a summary of the minutes. 

Professor Craig called attention to the fact that 
the resolution passed at the last meeting, that no 
anonymous letters should be inserted in the Record, 

had not been adhered to. 


The Secretary replied that one letter, which was 
actually in type before the resolution was passed, 
had been published. 

Obituary List. 

The Secretary read the obituary list, and, on the 
motion of Mr. Garnett, seconded by Mr. Simi-son, 
it was resolved that a letter of condolence be sent to 
the representatives of the deceased members. The 
resolution was carried in silence, all present standing. 

Annual Meeting at Bath. 

The Secretary said that a preliminary meeting 
of the Provisional Committee had been held at Bath, 
and he was informed by the local secretary that, 
after careful consideration, it was found that the 
only dates available for the annual meeting were 
from the fst to the 4th of August next. The primary 
reason for that was that the Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute would be held at Bournemouth 
at the end of July, in connection with which there 
was a Veterinary Section which attracted a fair 
number of veterinary surgeons. It was felt that it 
would be very unwise for the meeting of the National 
to clash with those of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 
It also had to he borne in mind that the whole of 
July was taken up with the professional examinations, 
agricultural meetings, and so on, so that there was no 
option but to hold the meetings early in August. 

• The local secretary had also informed him that he 
had written to a number of members asking them to 
contribute papers and to open discussions, but the 
list was not yet complete. He had made it clear to 
the local secretary, Mr. Stableforth, that the Council 
would decide who was to give the Popular Lecture. 

The President said that in order to be in a position 
to lay sometliing definite before the Council, the 
Secretary and himself had a consultation as to a 
possible lecturer and the subject of the lecture. It 
occurred to them that it w T as extremely desirable, 
especially as it was the first experiment of the Associa¬ 
tion in having a Popular Lecture, that the services 
should be secured of a gentleman whose name was 
known not only to members of the profession but 
also to stockowners and others, and it seemed to them 
that they could not possibly do better than ask Sir 
Stewart Stockman if he would be good enough to 
give the lecture. Sir Stewart met them in an extreme¬ 
ly cordial manner, and agreed to give the lecture on 
the subject of Poultry Diseases. There were several 
reasons why a lecture on a subject of that nature was 
especially desirable. It seemed to those w'ho were 
considering the matter that it would be well to impress 
on the minds of stockowners that the veterinary 
surgeon of the present time was not concerned solely 
with diseases of the horse, and that, therefore, it was 
expedient to go outside the ordinary scope of veterinary 
subjects. Further, be understood the West of 
England was a district in which the poultry industry 
had made very rapid strides during the last few 
years, so that the subject would have a double advan¬ 
tage not only of showing the people that veterinary 
surgeons took a catholic view of veterinary science, 
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but. it would also interest quite a large number of 
stockowners in the district. He brought forward 
the suggestion of the lecturer and the subject simply 
as a basis for discussion. He believed that Sir 
Stewart was still willing to give the lecture. 

Sir Stkwakt Stockman said that when he was 
approached on the question he made it a condition 
that the lecture should be given in July, as it would 
be absolutely impossible for him to give it in August, 
due to the fact that it would upset the whole of the 
Departmental and his own arrangements. He told 
Mr. Stableforth that in his lecture he would give 
some idea of the organisation for research dealing 
with the work that had been organised by the Ministry, 
particularly in relation to the organisation which had 
been set up for investigating poultry diseases. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the condition lie had made, that the lecture 
should be given in July, had been overlooked, and in 
the reply the date of the lecture had been fixed for 
the 1st or 2nd of August, an impossible date for him 
to accept. He had not yet replied to the letter, in 
order that he might have an opportunity of consulting 
the Council. He suggested that his name should be 
left out of consideration, but he was prepared to 
supply cinematograph films and lantern slides to 
anybody who was prepared to work up the subject. 

Mr. Mai.k enquired if Sir Stewart Stockman could 
suggest a substitute. 

Sir Stewart Stockman thought it would be better 
for the Council to do that. The suggestion had been 
made that the lecture should deal with the question 
of “ Grade A ” milk, but in his opinion that was not 
a good subject for a L’opular Lecture, lie suggested 
that the question of the subject of the lecture should 
be dealt with first and then the lecturer. 

The President said he was sorry to hear that Sir 
Stewart could not give the lecture on the 1st or 2nd 
of August; it was a great disappointment to him 
personally. 

Mr. Simpson thought that no better subject than 
Poultry Diseases could be selected for the lecture. 
It would be a very popular attraction in the West. 

Lt.-Col. Brittlebank agreed, especially if it was 
introduced in the manner Sir Stewart suggested. 

Sir Stewart Stockman said the lecture need not 
necessarily be confined to poultry, but it would 
introduce poultry as one of the subjects that was 
being studied. 

Mr. Garnett asked Sir Stewart if he could suggest 
another lecturer, failing himself. 

Sir Stewart Stockman said it would be perfectly 
possible for him to do so. He had cinematograph 
films of sheep scabies, and of animals with mange 
being washed. He also had films of fowls being 
examined for their points. There were films in 
relation to fowl cholera, showing the lesions, bacteria, 
cultures, and so on. He could not supply a great 
number of films of lesions at the moment, but they 
were coming in every day, and by the time the lecture 
was given a fair museum would be. available. It 
would also be possible to borrow from other people. 


The President enquired whether it would be 
possible for Sir Stewart to give the lecture on Monday', 
the 51 st July. 

Sir Stewart replied that he was afraid it would be 
impossible, as it would mean August before he got 
back. He thought it was advisable to settle the 
subject of the lecture first and then choose the lec¬ 
turer afterwards. He would definitely promise to 
help by suggesting someone who could use the films, 
slides, and so on. 

Lt.-Col. Brittlebank suggested that it would be 
advisable to defer the decision on the subject to a 
future meeting. He was delighted when he heard 
Sir Stewart Stockman s name mentioned, but any 
substitute for him would not carry anything like 
the same weight. If Mr. Garnett would move, he 
would second a motion to the effect that, owing to 
the difficulties which had arisen, the Popular Lecture 
be struck out of the programme for the present 
year. 

Mr. Garnett moved accordingly. 

Mr. .1. Willett moved as an amendment that the 
consideration of the matter lie postponed to the 
next meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Sim [’son, in seconding the amendment, said 
that if Sir Stewart Stockman was not able to give the 
lecture, his nominee ought to he able to do so on a 
popular subject. He did not like the idea of turning 
down Sir Stewart Stockman's kind offer. 

Sir Stewart Stockman said he had no doubt he 
would be able to fix the lecture up later on if the 
Council desired. 

Mr. Simpson said if that was the ease, he seconded 
the amendment that the matter be deferred until 
April, hut not shelved altogether. 

Mr. Garnett said that under those circumstances 
he would withdraw his motion. 

Sir Stewart Stockman enquired whether the 
Council would leave it to the President, Mr. Buxton, 
and himself to arrange the matter if they were able 
to do so. 

Mr. Male said he would propose that the matter 
be left to the President, Sir Stewart Stockman, and 
Mr. Buxton. 

The resolution was seconded and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Correspondence. 

The Secretary announced that letters regret tine 
their inability to attend the meeting had been received 
from Messrs. F. T. Harvey, J. S. Lloyd, T. Munroe, 
and F. L. Gooch, and that letters had been received 
from the widow and family of the late Col. A. W. 
Mason in acknowledgment of a letter of condolence 
sent by the President on behalf of the Association. 

The Secretary said the members would remember 
that at the General Meeting he was instructed to send 
a letter to the Public Health Authorities communica¬ 
ting to them a resolution which had been adopted by 
the General Meeting with reference to the disposal 
of diseased cows and facilities for veterinary inspec¬ 
tion. He had received a number of replies, portions 
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of two of which might be of interest. The Medical 
Officer of Health of the St. 1'ancras Borough Council 
said at the end of his letter : “ I am directed to inform 
you that the Council concur in the views expressed, 
and I am communicating with the Ministry of Health, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the 
St. Pancras Members of Parliament accordingly.” 
The Medical Officer of Health of the Cumberland 
Agricultural Committee said : “ With regard to the 
last paragraph of your letter I was instructed to 
make representations to the Ministry of Agriculture 
for the re-introduction of the Tuberculosis Order 
which was suspended in 101 1.” The other letters 
were mostly acknowledgments, one or two asking 
for further particulars. 

Finance and Advisory Committee and 
Treasurer's Statement. 

The Secretary read the following Report of the 
Finance and Advisory Committee and Treasurer's 
Statement 

Finance and Advisory Committee. 

A meeting of the Finance and Advisory Committee 
was held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1, on Wednesday, 
till January. 

Mr. J. W. McIntosh (chairman) and the following 
members were present:—Ur. O. C Bradley, Col. J W. 
Brittle-bank. Messrs. J. Clarkson, S. H. Slocouk, Prof. 
C H. Wooldridge (treasurer), and the General Secretary. 

Minutes- —The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read by the Secretary' and were confirmed. 

Resignation.— Mr. Pawley tendered his resignation 
owing to his inability to attend the meetings. This was 
accepted with regret. It was decided that since Mr. 
Powley was an extra member, co-opted at the first Bir¬ 
mingham meeting of the Committee in order to ensure a 
quorum, no necessity arose at the present- time to elect 
someone to fill the vacancy. 

Malcolm, Memorial Fund. -A request for support by 
the Committee of the Malcolm Memorial Fund was received, 
and it was resolved that a donation of ten guineas be 
made to this fund 

Affiliation Fees. —The Treasurer reported that con¬ 
siderable opposition was raised by members for the pay¬ 
ment of arrears of affiliation fees for the period covered 
bv the war. Owing to the fact that full meetings were 
held during 1919 aiid 1920, the Treasurer sought per¬ 
mission to press fur payment for these y-ears, and it was 
decided that such permission he given. 

•Secretary's Report. —The General Secretary reported 
that by the end of the year the membership had increased 

to 1,256. „ , , , .... 

When the Veterinary Record was taken over, t.ioU 
conies were distributed weekly. This number increased 
in May last year to 1.803, owing to the fact that he had 
continued sending copies to all subscribers on Messrs. 
Brown's list, in addition to current members of the Asso¬ 
ciation. in the hope that the former, who had not already 
become members, would eventually do so 

In July the circulation had fallen to 1,503, owing to the 
fact that copies were no longer being sent to potential 
members At the present time, however, the weekly 
c irculation was 1,560 copies. Then, 400 gentlemen who 
had not become members were written and requested to 
nav for the copies which had been sent to them, and. 
although ft number had replied, he was anxious to make 
it dear that a certain loss w ould necessarily be sustained 
as a result of the non-compliance of a certain number. 

Duriinr the past fortnight a further circular letter had 
lieon sent- to the 2,000 members on tho register who were 
not members of the Association, and already a considerable 
number had responded to the appeal. 


Another important point was in connection with the 
printing of the Record. In tho earlier part of the year 
the cost was about £00 per week ; this figure had now 
been reduced to £40, and could probably' be 
reduced to about £30, without a corresponding reduction 
in the size of the journal. 

It was resolved that the placing of the new contract 
for the printing of the Veterinary Record be left to a 
sub committee consisting of the President, Mr. McIntosh, 
Mr. De Vine, Mr. Male, Mr. Lloy'd, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer. 

Advertisements .—It was decided that the question as 
to whether the advertisements should be placed in the 
hands of an agent or not must depend upon tho future 
place of printing the Record, and should be left to the 
sub-committee to decide. 

Treasurer’s Statement. 

The position, while requiring a considerable amount of 
thought, was satisfactory, particularly in view of the 
reduction in the cost of printing for the current year. 

In order to meet expenses for the post y'ear, he agreed 
with the Secretary to withhold the payment of the printing 
expenses for the last three months. One of the terms 
obtained from the printers was that payment within a 
month carried with it a decrease of 10 per cent., and up 
to September's numbers be had consistently taken full 
advantage of that. The Secretary had reminded him 
that quarterly accounts carried a 5 per cent, reduction, 
and as there would he difficulty in meeting expenses, it 
was decided that it would be hotter to withhold the pay¬ 
ment of these in the meantime and pay current expenses, 
knowing (hat in January the bulk of subscriptions would 
become due. 

The account ow ing for October was £230 odd, November 
£1(10. and December £225—there being five issues in the 
first and third of these months. He hoped to pay' the 
October and November accounts within a week or two, 
in order to get the 5 per cent, decrease, and the December 
account before the end of the month to get the 10 per cent, 
decrease. 

The other accounts owing were for reporting, printing 
circulars, etc., and a large account from the solicitors in 
connection with the incorporation of the Association anti 
the registration, which he had permission to hold over, 
and pay when it would cause the least anxiety, but lie 
said lie hoped it would not bo held over much longer 
now. 

Tho total liabilities were £821 9s. 4d. The amount 
in the bank at. the cud of the year was £1)9 IGs. 8d. An 
additional £15U had now been received for advertisements 
and the sum of £11 15s <)d. for small subscriptions. 

This left an adverse balance of about £(100. Assets 
included a further £270, owing in respect of advertise¬ 
ments, £47 arrears of subscriptions, and £20 affiliation 
fees. There was, in addition, the £500 purchase price 
of the Veterinary Record. He regarded the actual position 
at the end of the first year's working as quite good. 

The Chairman remarked that he considered the report 
very satisfactory, as they had had considerable expense 
in the past year that would not recur. 

Lt.-Col. Brittlebank moved that the Treasurer's 
Statement be accepted. 

Dr. Bradley seconded. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. McIntosh moved that the Report and State¬ 
ment be received and adopted, 

Lt.-Col. Brittle bank seconded the motion. 

The President, before putting the motion, said he 
thought the Report was eminently satisfactory, in 
view of the fact that it dealt with the first year of 
working. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 
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Salaries Committee. 

The SECRETARY lead the following Report of the. 
Salaries Committee :— 

A meeting of the Salaries Committee was held at the 
offices of the Association, on Wednesday, November 2Jrd, 
1021, to consider the salary offered hy the Edinburgh 
Corporation for Senior Veterinary Inspector. 

The following members were present :—l’rof. G. H. 
Wooldridge (chairman). Prof. R. G. Linton, Prof. G. 
Holiday, and Prof. A. Gofton. 

The Secretary was instructed to request Mr. Lloyd to 
repudiate a notice which appeared over his name in the 
Veterinary Record advising members of the profession to 
suspend application for the post pending advice from 
the Salaries Committee. 

It was resolved that no action bo taken regarding the 
salary offered by the Edinburgh Corporation for a Junior 
Veterinary Inspector until the question of salaries had 
boon again considered by the Corporation in January. 

It was felt by the Committee that the interim report 
submitted in July last was not sufficiently elastic, and 
that an endeavour should be made to formulate a more 
comprehensive scale for submission to the Council. 

Mr. Simpson formally moved that the Report be 
received and adopted. 

Professor Craig seconded the motion. 

The President said there was a very important 
point to be raised in connection with the minutes, 
namely, the right of any member to insert advertise¬ 
ments in the name of the Association. 

Lt.-Col. Britti.ebank thought it would be the 
feeling of the Council that no member, without the 
expressly given consent of the Council, should be 
granted permission at any time to utilise the name 
of the Association for any purpose. 

The President thought it might perhaps be as 
well to read the communication from Air. Gofton, 
which was applicable to the subject. 

The Secretary said he was instructed to write 
to Mr. Lloyd anti ask him to repudiate the notice 
in the Veterinary Record over his name. Mr. Lloyd 
subsequently inserted a notice, and the following 
letter was then received from Mr. Gofton. 

Veterinary Department, 

Public Health Chambers, 
Johnston Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 
21s/ December, 1921. 

Dear Buxton, 

I am very sorry to find that it is necessary to 
re-open the subject of the notice which appeared 
in the Veterinary Record of 5th November, 1921, 
over the name of Mr. J. S. Lloyd. The notice of 
withdrawal which was published in the issue of 
3rd December is worded in a way which can only 
convey the impression that the first notice was 
official and carried the authority of the N.V.M. 
Association. It has apparently been accepted by 
you as complying with the finding of the Salaries 
Committee of 23rd November. 1 regret 1 cannot 
accept it. There is a most important principle 
involved. In this matter an individual member 
lias appropriated the functions of the Association 
and has taken definite action in its name. This 
action has not been repudiated, but on the contrary, 


it lias in my view received official endorsement by 
the acceptance and publication of the notice which 
appeared on 3rd December. 

1 have given careful consideration to the position 
which lias been created, and it is with regret that I 
have decided to resign my membership of the 
N.V.M.A. I should feel obliged if you would give 
effect to this decision as from the end of the current 
year. 

Yours sincerely, A. Gofton. " 
J. B. Buxton, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., 

12 Buckingham Palace Road, 

London, S.W'. 1. 

The President read to the Council the terms <>f 
the alleged repudiation, and ol the preliminary 
notice which appeared. 

Lt.-Col. Brittle hank enquired whether Mr. Lloyd 
was ever appointed to the position described in the 
statement. 

The President replied that he was not. Mr. 
Lloyd, he understood, stated that the title was given 
to him by an error in the advertisement department. 

The Secretary said lie raised that point with Mr. 
Lloyd and also with Mr. De Vine. The original 
notice was sent through as an advertisement and 
was paid for. 

Professor Hobday asked if Mr. Lloyd was the 
Secretary. 

The President replied in the negative. 

Professor Craig asked who was responsible for the 
advertisement. 

The Secretary replied that Mr. Lloyd paid for it 
personally as an advertisement. 

Mr. Garnett thought the Association should 
insert an advertisement saying that Mr. Lloyd was 
not authorised by the Association to insert the notice, 
and that such a notice could only appear officially 
under the signature of the General Secretary. 

The President said it was an unfortunate thing 
that the repudiation, so-called, was passed, as it 
appeared as though it had been officially accepted 
by the Association. 

Mr. Garnett said his sympathies were entirely 
with Mr. Gofton. 

The President stated that his were also. The 
Association was placed in a very undesirable position, 
but it seemed to him also to be undesirable to repudi¬ 
ate by further advertisement what had been done. 
The so-called repudiation should never have been 
permitted to be inserted in the form adopted. 

The President said it was most unfortunate that 
the printing and the supervision of the advertise¬ 
ments was done in Birmingham, which was quite 
out of touch with the office. If the Association had 
possessed proper machinery, he was sure the thing 
would never have occurred in the first place. At 
the same time he would like to assure Mr. Gofton 
that the repudiation was whole-hearted as far as the 
Association was concerned, and that they strongly 
disapproved of the absolutely unauthorised step 
taken by Mr. Lloyd. 
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Mr. Garnett proposed that an explanation in the 
sense that the President had just expressed should 
be written to Mr. Gofton accompanied by a request 
that he would reconsider his resignation. 

Mr. J. Willett seconded the motio". 

Sir Stewart Stockman asked whether the Presi¬ 
dent had spoken to Mr. Gofton personally about it. 

The President replied in the affirmative. Mr. 
Gofton was, he said, very upset about it, but 
he thought he could be induced to see the matter 
from the Association’s uncomfortable point of view. 
He did not think Mr. Gofton wished to put 
the Association or the Council in any difficulty. On 
the other hand, it put Mr. Gofton in a very 
awkward position with his committee. 

The Secretary said that on the previous dav he 
had had a talk with Mr. Gofton about the matter, 
and frankly asked him whether if he found that the 
Council disagreed with the action which had been 
taken by Mr. Lloyd, he would be prepared to recon¬ 
sider his decision. He understood Mr. Gofton to 
reply in the affirmative. 

The President said he understood the Council 
agreed with the suggestion that had been made in 
regard to the communication that should be sent. 
(Agreed to.) 

Mr. Garnett suggested that the. President should 
write Air. Lloyd a letter, pointing out the difficult 
position he had created, and asking him not to place 
the Association in such a position in the future. 
Probably Mr. Lloyd did it with the best intentions, 
but he thought the opinion of the Association should 
be conveyed to him. 

Lt.-Col. Brittlebank said he felt very strongly 
on the point. The duties of the General Secretary 
and officials of the Association were difficult enough 
without being made more difficult by such actions. 
The Association had to pursue an extremely tactful 
course for some time in its relations with the outside 
public, and the more correct they were in their 
announcements, the better for the Association. In 
any case, any member of the Council ought to have 
known that he was not entitled to ask that such an 
advertisement should be inserted in the official 
journal. 

The President said a motion was before the 
meeting to the effect that the President be asked to 
write a letter to Mr. Lloyd. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Mr. Livf.sey said that, in order that such a kind 
of thing might not occur again, he desired to move 
that the Council should record its opinion :— 

That no member of this Association is entitled 

to purport to speak or advertise on behalf of the 

Association without the written authority of the 

Council under the hand of the General Secretary.” 

Mr. Male seconded the motion. 

In the course of further general discussion, the 
Secretary said he thought it was only fair to point 
out that the su pervision which was given to the 
aivert.i8eme.nts in Birmingham was very~""good. 
Scores of things had been sent to him by Mr. De 


Vine for his opinion. Unfortunately, in the case 
under discussion the error slipped through. 

The President said the. men? fact, that it came 
from a member of the Association probably caused 
it to be looked at less carefully. 

Mr. Simpson enquired whether the motion that 
had been moved bv Mr. Livesey would be incorporated 
in a rule, or whether it would be merely an expression 
of opinion by the Council. 

The President said that a resolution of the Council 
would carry weight without appearing in the rules. 

Mr. Livesey said that so long as the motion was 
published in the minutes, so that the general body of 
the members would see it, the desired effect would 
be produced. 

Mr. Simpson said he would like to propose that it 
should be incorporated in the rules of the Associa¬ 
tion, if that was possible. 

The Solicitor (Mr. Thatcher) said that would 
cause a certain amount of trouble, because it would 
be necessary to alter the Articles of Association. He 
thought that all that, was desired would be met by a 
resolution on the minutes. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Report of the Editorial Committee. 

The Secretary read the following Report of the 
Editorial Committee :— 

Editorial Committoo. 

A meeting of the Editorial Committee was held at 
the offices of the Association, on Tuesday, December 20th, 
1921, when the following were present:—The Editor, 
Messrs. J. W. McIntosh and G. V. Male. 

Alteration in Front Paije oj Record .—It was decided 
that the application of the Veterinary Insurance Company, 
for an advertisement on the front page of the Veterinary 
Record, bo agreed to, provided that the present advertisers 
raised no objection to the inereaso in advertising space 
It was also resolved that the table of contents, instead of 
appearing on the front page, be transferred to the top of 
the first page of trade advertisements, and that in order 
to facilitate the work of the advertisement department, 
if necessary, the table of contents be spread out to occupy 
half a page. 

It was further resolved that the brevier table of returns 
under the C.D.A., he discontinued, and that in its stead 
a summary of these returns be prepared by the editor 
and be recorded in eight-point type in the columns of 
notes and news. 

Mr. Garnett said lie understood it was proposed 
to continue the returns week by week, but they 
might be amplified, indicating the counties where 
the outbreaks took place. It was most important 
it formation to country practitioners to know where 
contagious disease existed. If there was an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, it was recorded in the 
returns, but it should be possible also to state that 
an outbreak had occurred in such and such a county. 

The Secretary stated that that was done in 
addition. The information was obtained direct, 
and that went into the return in any event, quite 
apart from the table of contents ; but it was felt 
by the Editorial Committee that a small fraction of 
a column should be inserted giving a summary of all 
information required, and tints save practically 
, half a page. 
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The President said that that information could 
be incorporated in a short note. 

On the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. 
Woods, the report was received and adopted. 

Special Committee on Biological Products. 

The Secretary read the following Report of the 
Special Committee on Biological Products :— 

Special Committee. 

A meeting of the Special Committee appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the methods of distribution 
of biological products, either for investigation or for any 
other purposo, was held at 10 Red Lion Square. W.C. 1, 
on October 18th, 1921. 

Col. J. W. Brittlebank was unanimously elected Chaii- 
man. The following members were present.:—Messrs. 
P. J. Simpson, S H. Slocoek, J. W. McIntosh, F. W. 
Willett, together with the Solicitor and Secretary. 

Expressions of regret at inability to serve were received 
from Messrs. C. Roberts. E. Marrison, and E. 1). Johnson. 

Owing to the alteration in the composition of the 
committee, it was resolved that the Council be asked to 
re appoint the Special Committee in such a manner that 
it should be more representative. 

Mr. Slocock formally moved that the Report of 
the Special Committee be received and adopted. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

The President said that, having adopted the 
report, the Council must now reappoint the Com¬ 
mittee. 

In reply to Mr. Livesey, the President stated 
that the functions of the Committee were set out in 
the remit, namely, to enquire into and report upon 
the methods of distribution of biological products 
either for investigation or for any other purpose. 

Sir Stewart Stockman suggested that their use, 
which was their abuse, should be investigated. 

The President said that that could be an instruc¬ 
tion to the Committee. The immediate question 
before the meeting was who should be appointed 
on the Committee. 

Mr. Simpson and Mr. Slocock requested that 
their names should be withdrawn. 

It was then unanimously agreed that the following 
members be asked to serve on the Committee :— 
W. II. Brooks, A. Edgar, J. W. McIntosh, R. Hughes, 
W. Woods, H. ,T. Dawes, T. Morton Wallis, F. T. G. 
Hobday, F. T. Harvev, J. W. Brittlebank, B. I)e Vine, 
L. W. Wynn Lloyd,' G. P. Male, F. L. Gooch, and 
G. H. Locke. 

Mr. Woods enquired whether the Committee 
would have power to call evidence. 

The President replied in the affirmative. 

Resignations. 

The Secretary announced that letters of resigna¬ 
tion had been received from Mr. Gofton, Mr. 
A. S. Lease, Mr. Samuel Hunter, Mr. H. Gooch, and 
Mr. J. R. Rigby. 

Mr. McIntosh proposed that the. resignations be 
accepted, with the exception of that of Mr. Gofton, 
who should be asked to reconsider his decision. 

Mr. MALE^seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Resolutions. 

The Federation of Medical and Allied Societies. 

The Secretary read the following resolution from 
the Central Veterinary Society :— 

That the Council of the Central Veterinary 

Society request the National Veterinary Medical 

Association to consider the question of joining the 

Federation of Medical and Allied Societies.” 

Mr. Male enquired what advantages would be 
derived from joining the Federation. 

Professor Horday said the Federation of Medical 
and Allied Societies was formed in 1918. It repre¬ 
sented a number of medical societies, and had asso¬ 
ciated with it other bodies of registered medical and 
dental practitioners interested in the broad aspects 
of medical reform, with the means of co-operation in 
pressing for improvement in the conditions in which 
their work was done, the institution of legislation to 
that end, and the proper political representation of 
medical opinion and of the opinions of the professions 
ancillary to medicine. It also proposed to preserve 
the complete autonomy of the bodies co-operating, 
and their right to such independent action as the 
interests of their members might dictate. It had 
about 16,000 members altogether, including the 
members of the affiliated societies. The institution 
was not political in the common sense, but it was an 
attempt to co-ordinate the medical profession on all 
questions of public health. Dr. Addison, who spoke 
at the annual dinner on May 26th last, which was 
presided over by Sir Berkeley Moynihan, the President 
of the Federation, said that, he especially valued the 
opinions of a body whose aim was wide and public- 
spirited, and marked a thoroughly wise departure 
from the usual purposes of professional associations. 
Its object was to promote in the medical profession 
the means whereby societies and associations of 
widely different aims from the professional or tech¬ 
nical point of view might come together to consider 
not their own interests only, but in what manner 
they could work together for the public good, how the 
work of central or local governmental authorities 
affected the work of the medical profession, and how 
it might best be guided and helped. Dr. Arthur 
Latham, at the same dinner, said that the Federation 
was a federating force for the purpose of focussing 
the knowledge possessed by all grades of health 
workers to the. advantage of the community. Thev 
wished to enlighten public opinion in health matters, 
and he called attention to the fact that the public 
conscience was awakening to the value of the health 
worker, as was shown by the number of medical men 
in the House of Commons. They were jealous of the 
interests of their members, but they hoped by suasion 
rather than dictation to show the public and the 
leaders of the public that if they were to have an 
efficient band of health workers they must make 
such a career an attractive one. Behind their work 
was a good idea. Individuals might delay the 
fructifications of a good idea, but they could not kill 
it. Already they possessed 18,000 doctors and 
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90,000 health workers, and he was confident that 
their sphere of influence would rapidly increase. 

(To be continued). 

JVotes and J/ews. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Minister’s Statement in the Commons. 

Sir A. Griff it h-Boseawen, Minister of Agriculture, 
replying in the House of Commons, on February 15th, 
to Mr. Grattan Doyle, said :—For many years foot- 
and-mouth disease has been the subject of continued 
research by the best veterinarians in Continental 
countries where the disease is endemic, but. without 
success. A committee of scientific men was appointed 
by my predecessor to undertake a careful research 
into the nature of the disease, but this Committee, 
after a year’s exhaustive work, had made no progress, 
ami did not recommend the continuance of the 
investigation. I am proposing now to invite inter¬ 
national co-operation in an inquiry. 

The origin of the present outbreak has not been 
definitely ascertained. The most heavily infected 
areas are, briefly, Yorkshire, Northumberland, Dur¬ 
ham, Cheshire, Lancashire, Westmorland, and the 
Clyde Valley. The total numbers of animals which 
have been slaughtered, or whose slaughter has been 
authorised, are 13,530 cattle, 2,905 sheep, 5,342 pigs, 
and 30 goats. The value of these animals is approxi¬ 
mately £420,(XX). 

I am aware that in certain markets a rise has 
occurred in the price of meat. This is probably due 
to the disturbed state of the trade, but the Ministry 
places no restrictions on the movement, of fat stock 
to the butcher for slaughter, and there should, there¬ 
fore, be no general shortage of meat. Moreover, 
carcasses of animals which, on slaughter, are found 
not to be affected with foot-and-mouth disease are 
dressed for food, and in view of the very small fraction 
of the cattle population which it. has been necessary 
to slaughter, there is no justification for increased 
retail prices in the country generally. 

Replying to a supplementary question as to whether, 
in view of the general belief that the outbreak origin¬ 
ated in Ireland, he would take steps to find out 
whether there was disease in some parts of Ireland, 
Sir A. Griffith-Boscaweu said : 1 have made in¬ 


number of outbreaks to that date was 746. During 
the week-end, 64 fresh premises were declared infected, 
as compared with 83 during the previous week-end. 
The reduction was not so great as had been hoped, 
but the large majority of these cases continued to 
come from centres already known to be infected. 
The only new centre of disease discovered was one 
near Sittingbourne, Kent. The total number of 
outbreaks had then reached 810. During the three 
days 82 fresh reports of suspected cases had also 
been received by the Ministry. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland states that as a result of the 
most vigilant and thorough inspection bv its expert 
staff Ireland remained entirely free from foot-and- 
mouth disease up to Tuesday. 

Exportation of Horses. 

In answer to Brigadier-General Colvin, who asked 
in the House whether he was aware of the continued 
cruelty to, and suffering of, horses exported to Belgium 
for butchery, and whether he would take drastic 
measures to prevent a continuation of the barbarities 
connected with this trade, Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen 
said:—No, sir. In view of the stringent regulations 
governing the exportation of horses which are now 
in force, I cannot agree that horses which are shipped 
to the Continent are subjected to cruelty or suffering. 
I am, however, prepared to institute an inquiry into 
any specific, allegations of cruelty which may be 
brought to my notice. 

Replying to a number of supplementary questions, 
Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen said that to a very large 
extent the policy of slaughtering on this side and of 
exporting the carcasses was taking the place of 
sending out the live animals. The Belgian authori¬ 
ties were willing to accept the carcasses of animals 
slaughtered on practically the same terms as France. 
The law was that, no horse could be exported unless 
it was fit for work, and this was being most rigor¬ 
ously carried out. 

The Humane Killer. 

Sir,.—Will you kindly see to dog. Eyes running 
and nose ; also sneezing. Very weak on hind quar¬ 
ters—believe animal in pain—if you think she is too 
bad and has to be destroyed will you kindly do your 
best, and oblige- (Clinique Patron). 


quiries, and up to the present we have not been able 
to trace the disease in Ireland, but as a precaution 
1 have stopped the importation of animals from 
Ireland, except for the purpose of immediate slaughter. 

Only ten fresh outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
were confirmed on Friday, this being the lowest 
number since the outbreak assumed serious propor¬ 
tions. All of these were in existing centres, one of 
them being in Scotland (Stirlingshire). The total 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Obituary. 

Meikli:, C. E. J., 3 Claremont Terrace, Sunderland. 

Graduated December, 1907. Died 8th February, 1922. 
Stainton, Anthony, 468 Hornsey Hoad, Holloway. 
Graduated London. 2nd May, 1801. Died 15th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1922. Aged 82. 

Webb, William Henry, Donston, near Newmarket. 
Graduated London, 23rd April, 1867. Died 9th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1922. 

Webber, Albert Edwarii, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, 
South Africa. Graduated London, 20th December, 
1907. Died 14th February, 1922, 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The Period of Incubation in Distemper from a legal point 
of view. 

Sir,—Owing to the existence at the present time of a 
widespread visitation of an unusually virulent type of 
distemper, involving not only puppies but many adult 
dogs, the statement of a definite opinion by some prac¬ 
titioners that the period of incubation never does exceed 
such a limited time as three weeks is likely to cause much 
trouble to other practitioners who are in the habit of 
keeping healthy dogs on their premises. 

To illustrate this I will relate the following experience :— 
A bitch aged about 15 months was kept isolated while in 
season for three weeks and was perfectly well and in fat 
condition on being returned to the owner at the end of that 
period. A fortnight after I was called to see the bitch, 
which was then extremely emaciated. I was informed 
by the owner (not a truthful person) that the animal had 
suffered from diarrheas ever since leaving my premises, 
and was also affected with a slight cough ; obviously a 
case of distemper. 

Now if this person calls in a practitioner holding the 
vi - w that the period of incubation is limited to three 
weeks there is positive proof that I allowed’the animal 


to be infected while on my premises, which I am certain 
was not the case. 

A few years ago I had a conversation with a well-known 
lawyer whose experience in litigation relating to animals 
is unique, and his words to me have ever remained engraved 
on my memory. He said, “ If you knew as much as I do. 
you would never take in another person’s dog again.” 
Unfortunately in these times many of us are not in a 
position to pick and choose our vocation in life, and X 
should like to urge every veterinary practitioner to con¬ 
sider the effect of his opinions and to consider if it is for 
the good of himself or his profession to lead any member 
of the public to think ill of another practitioner. It is 
my experience that all good class business men, even, are 
mo3t punctilious in refraining from belittling a competitor. 
Surely we ought to raise our heads a little above a trades¬ 
man’s standard. 

To revert to the concrete case of the bitch related above, 
what happened in my opinion was as follows:—She 
acquired the infection at somo period prior to coming to 
me. While with me she was kept warm, was not excited or 
exercised, and under these conditions I oonsider the 
disease may remain dormant for an indefinite period. 
On being released, she was much excited, hod exercise, 
perhaps irregular feeding, was exposed to variable tem¬ 
peratures, p r-nibly got wet or was washed. These influences 
had the effect of causing the onset of the disease. 

In conclusion I remind your readers of the Veterinary 
Defence Association, and also ask them to relate Borne of 
their experiences of the incubation period of distemper.— 
Yours, etc., F. O. Parsons. 

The Mall, Ealing, 

Feb. 6th, 1922. 
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The Humane Slaughtering of Animals. 
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(Presented to the Central Veterinary Society.) 

The question of the Humane Slaughtering of 
Animals may, 1 think, be properly regarded as one 
of the burning questions of the day. I suppose 
there are some people who consider it wrong to take 
life in any circumstances, and to them slaughter 
by anv means whatever implies cruelty. I do not 
propose to discuss that point of view at all, but to 
begin with the assumption that the slaughter of 
so-called lower animals at various times and under 
various conditions is inevitable, either for humane 
reasons in order to abbreviate suffering from diverse 
causes or to provide food for man. 

Taking that assumption for granted, it behoves 
us to carry out such slaughter in the most humane 
way possible, consistent with the circumstances of 
the case. By this I mean that the slaughter should 
he carried out in such a manner as to prevent all 
avoidable pain and suffering, both before and at the 
time of slaughter. With regard to the use of the 
word humane ” in this connection, I would in pass¬ 
ing voice my serious objection to its adoption by 
various individuals in such a manner as to imply 
that thev alone are possessed of all the virtues con¬ 
jured up by the word “ humane,” and that everybody 
else who should disagree with the methods advocated 
by them are devoid of those most desirable finer 
feelings. I might be forgiven for pressing the point 
a little bit further, and stating that in my view there 
is no other collection of individuals that does so much 
to prevent and relieve pain and suffering as the 
veterinary profession. It is the daily work of most 
of us, and it must surely be granted that with our 
spaial training in comparative physiology and 
medicine and our lives spent mainly in association 
with the domesticated animals, examining them, 
appreciating and interpreting symptoms, there can 
be nobody more fitted to investigate and express 
opinions on the subject than veterinary surgeons. 
It is rather unfortunate that there are extremists— 
1 almost said fanatics--in this matter, as in most 
others; they are actuated by the best possible 
motives, but their enthusiasm for ‘‘ the cause” is so 
apt to warp their judgment, that they really do far 
more harm than good. Hence it is that 1 specially 
welcome the opportunity to bring the subject for 
discussion by the Fellows of this Society, so that it 
can be considered dispassionately, and in the absence 


of a brief for anybody, unless for the unfortunate 
animal to be dispatched. Moreover, as we are not 
in any way authorities on matters of law, I trust we 
shall also omit legal questions. 

The subject naturally divides itself for discussion 
under two headings: (1) the slaughter of animals 
not destined for food of man : (3) the slaughter of 
food animals, as complicated by the necessity for 
bleeding and the avoidance of any ill-effects on the 
carcase and tissues and their keeping qualities ; and 
still further complicated by the large number of 
animals that may have to be slaughtered at the same 
place within a limited time. 

Thf. Slaughter of Animals not intended fop. 

Human Food. 

The chief difference in the procedure in these cases 
is due to the fact that there is no necessity for the 
removal of blood from the carcase after death. The. 
main point, therefore, is that the animal shall be 
slaughtered as quickly as possible and with the 
absence of avoidable pain. If some pain is un¬ 
avoidable it must be of the shortest possible duration. 

In the case of the larger animals (horses, cattle and 
large pigs) this is best accomplished either bv means 
of the poll-axe, the eyes being covered by a cloth or 
other mask, or by means of a mechanical killer. 
The poll-a-xe is a most effective implement in the 
hands of an export slaughterman, hut is capable of 
inflicting the grossest cruelty in the hands of a novice. 
Hence, in my view, no man should he allowed to use 
a poll-axe for slaughtering an animal unless he has 
attained proficiency by practice, either on dead 
subjects or on a dummy provided for the purpose. 
There arc several modifications of the poll-axe, each 
consisting of a bolt held in contact with the forehead 
of the animal, either by straps and attached to a 
mask (Bruneau Mask), or attached to a long handle 
and held by an assistant. The holt is then driven 
into the head by a sharp blow with a heavy long- 
shafted hammer or mallet. In some of these 
appliances the bolt is also attached to one or more 
springs, l>v which it is immediately withdrawn from 
the head, returning to its previous position 
(Kleinsehmidt’s, Kurton's, Goodmar’s). These 
implements are more certain than the poll-axe in the 
hands of the novice or inexpert, and are less likely 
to cause additional suffering as the result of mis-hits, 
and very little can be said against them. They 
produce loss of consciousness almost immediately, 
and death can even yet be hastened by the insertion 
of a so-called “ pithing-cane ” through the hole in the 
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cranium into tho brain and through the medulla 
into the spinal cord. 

Of the mechanically-operated killers there are three 
primary types, viz. :— (a) the spring pistol, invented 
by Pilet, in Holland, and improved upon by 
the R.S.P.C.A., also the compressed air pistol, 
invented by Ransome ; (b) the captive bolt pistol, 
as introduced by Behr and improved upon by Cash; 
and (c) the bullet-firing instruments, first introduced 
by Siegmund, of Basle, with its various improvements, 
notably those of Stoff, Greener and the R.S.P.C.A. 

(a) The two spring pistols mentioned under (a) may 
be briefly considered together, as they both consist of 
a captive bolt forced into the skull from the barrel 
of the pistol by means of a strong spring on the one 
hand and by compressed air on the other, and in 
each case operated by a trigger. The spring in the 
former is set by means of a lever. The compressed 
air pistol is charged by means of a motor tyre pump, 
the pressure being indicated by a gauge. These 
two instruments have a great deal to recommend 
them, especially with regard to small and medium- 
sized animals, and also in coal mines, where no 
explosive can be used, and where there may be in¬ 
sufficient space in which to swing a poll-axe. 

(b) The captive bolt pistols referred to under (b) 
are both operated by a trigger and a blank cartridge, 
the explosion driving the bolt concealed in the pistol 
barrel into the skull when held against the animal’s 
forehead or poll. The air compressed in the barrel 
causes the bolt to return, the explosion gases escaping 
by different exits according to the make of the pistol. 
And herein lies one of the main difficulties to bo 
overcome in order to effect a necessary improvement. 
In the Behr pistol the gases escape down a hollow 
channel in the bolt and escape almost at the end, 
through two holes, into the brain. These holes, 
however, are rather apt to become, choked with 
brains and blood, and by retarding or preventing the 
escape of the gases, the bolt is unable to return fully 
home. The result of this is that the full force of the 
explosion of succeeding cartridges is not exerted on 
the piston and loss of penetrating power produced. 
Cash attempted to overcome this defect by plugging 
the channel of Behr’s pistol and allowing the gases 
to escape into a hollow circular silencer surrounding 
the whole barrel, and thence into the. atmosphere. 
By this means plugging of the vents was avoided, 
but still the gases failed to escape rapidly enough 
to permit the proper return of the piston after it had 
been used a few times. Hence, after several cart¬ 
ridges have been fired, the pistol is temporarily 
ineffective and the necessary interval before it ean 
be used again causes a rather tedious wait if mnny 
animals are to be dispatched. 

With this exception, these pistols are verv excellent 
for small animals, as sheep, young pigs, dogs, heifers, 
and ponies. I have seen them fail in bullocks, 
bulls, and large sows and boars. They would 
probably fail less often if kept clean and the piston 
greased more frequently. 
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(c) There are several bullet-firing instruments 
which have evolved from the original invention by 
a veterinary surgeon, Siegmund, at the Basle abattoir. 
This instrument, which was attached to a mask, 
caused a loo-loud explosion, and Stoff improved 
upon it by abolishing the mask and providing a bell¬ 
shaped silencing chamber. This form was still 
further improved in the Greener and in the Swedish 
killer, each of which, in addition to the silencer, has 
an attachment to prevent accidental firing. In 
dealing with animals that are fairly quiet, these 
instruments are effective and very easily operated, 
but require the operator to stand in front of the 
animal, to hold the instrument in one hand against 
the forehead, and to tap the striking pin which 
explodes the cartridge with a mallet in the other hand. 
With a horse or any animal easily controlled this 
instrument is effective and safe to the operator. 
In the case of a very restive or a wild animal with long 
horns, however, the position of the operator straight 
in front is likely to be hazardous, and the B.S.P.C. A. 
killer is designed to overcome that danger, being so 
constructed ns to allow the operator to stand away 
from the animal and at its side. It consists of a 
short pistol barrel with a silencer, and is fixed at a 
right angle at the end of a long wooden shaft. After 
the cartridge is inserted, the mouth of the silencer 
is held against the head and the pistol is fired by means 
of a wire running inside the shaft to a finger slot at 
the end. This is a very powerful instrument, and 
can be used for horses, large cattle, and old sows 
and boars. 

The Tl.S.P.C. A. pistol is of similar design, without 
the long handle, and ean, of course, be operated by one 
hand, and is more portable. Cartridges of varying 
power can be used according to the animal to be 
killed. 

The Greener “ Safeti” pistol is specially designed 
to avoid accidental firing. The barrel is made to 
slide, and when the cartridge is inserted, it is kept 
away from the striker by means of a spring. Con¬ 
sequently it can only be fireel when the pistol mouth is 
aetuallv pressed against some object ns the head 
of the animal to be slaughtered, and is therefore 
safer for restive animals. It is specially useful for 
the smaller animals, as sheep, small pigs and dogs. 

All the bullet firing instruments must lie used 
with caution, as it not infrequently happens that the 
bullet is deflected after entering the cranium, and leaves 
the body at an angle, passing out at the back of the 
head or throat, or the side of the neck. In sheep and 
in dogs, if used at the poll, the bullet may pass 
straight through and ricochet from the floor. I 
have myself seen this happen in horses, sheep and 
dogs with a Greener, and obviously, if any person 
is struck with the bullet, serious injury may follow, 
the severity depending upon where the bullet strikes. 
If in a limb, slight injury only may result, but if in 
the. orbit, an eye may be easily lost, even if the bullet 
is almost spent, while it is also possible for the 
cranium to be penetrated if the bullet is in strong 
flight. Cases of injury have been recorded (Lancet. 
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March 26th, 1921, and Meat Trades' Journal, April 
21st, 1921, etc.)- and I have also seen several people 
who have received bullets from such implements. 
Great care must he exercised, therefore, to see that 
nobody is behind the animal being shot. This can 
usually be arranged quite easily where one or two 
animals are being slaughtered, but it is very different 
if there is much business or many people about. 
The danger is not so much to the person using the 
instruments as to other people who may be unsus¬ 
pectingly within a danger zone. It may be said that 
if the animal's head is kept quite straight, there is no 
danger, but it is obvious to anybody who has had 
much to do with the handling of animals, that this 
cannot always be done. 

In order to avoid this risk, soft-nosed bullets have 
been introduced, and it is stated that they will pierce 
the skull and effectively stun the animal, but do not 
pass out again. Not infrequently, however, these 
bullets fail to pierce the skull, and a varying number of 
shots has to be taken. 

I do not feel so much concern for the safety of the 
operator. Of course he may injure himself if careless 
or ignorant of the use of his weapon, or even as the 
result of accidents over which he may have had no 
control, but precisely the same can be said of any 
lethal weapon. Tf it be a knife he may cut himself 
seriously, or if it be a poll-axe he can miss his aim 
and actually break his own leg. These dangers 
are attached to the use of any method of slaughter. 
It is the third party who may have nothing whatever 
to do with the operation in question for whom I am 
more concerned. It may quite truly be said that 
large numbers of bullet-firing instruments are in daily 
use and thousands of animals killed without any 
accidents, but I should hold, and I have no doubt 
many of you here would also hold, that if it is only 
1 in 50,000 or more that caused a casualty, that would 
be one too many if I or you happened to be the 
unfortunate victim. It goes without saying that 
human life and limb must be safeguarded. 

fn addition to stunning, other methods of slaughter 
are sometimes resorted to. In the case of the horse, 
pithing may be done between the atlas and axis by 
means of a long scalpel. The operation is facilitated 
if the poll is stretched by pressing the horse’s chin in 
towards the neck. I have killed horses by this 
method, but I do not consider it as expeditious, nor 
does it produce unconsciousness so quickly as stun¬ 
ning. 

The, method of internal bleeding can be resorted to 
when circumstances permit. It consists of inserting 
the hand carrying a sharp scalpel with the blade 
protected by a little cotton-wool or special sheath 
into the rectum as far forward as possible. The 
guard is then slipped off and the knife plunged up¬ 
wards into one. of the large iliac arteries. If a fair 
incision is made, there is very rapid hfcmorrhage into 
the abdominal cavity, the operation is almost painless, 
and loss of consciousness is fairly soon produced 
owing to the htemorrhage. Moreover, no blood is 
spilled outside the body. This appeals to me as 


being a far more humane method than pithing, and 
very suitable in certain emergencies. 

Dogs-, etc.—-With regard to the humane destruction 
of dogs and cats, my mind is really divided as to 
which of several methods is the best, viz. :—shooting 
with a small captive bolt pistol, the injection of a 
full dose of hydrocyanic acid into the chest, or the 
hypodermic injection of a full dose of morphine, to 
be followed in half-an-hour with chloroform, either 
by inhalation or injection into the uplifted nostrils 
as suggested to me by Mr. J. Willett. The quickness 
of dispatch is in the order named, and I am disposed to 
place them in the same order as to merit. Other 
poisons, such as strychnine and arsenic, are sometimes 
used, but I consider them both very painful and 
cruel. 

Various types of lethal chamber are available. 
Most of them require the. use of some gas, as coal gas 
or carbonic acid gas. They are really asphyxiating 
chambers, and in my view far from humane. 

Electric chambers are quite good if the voltage is 
high, dogs and cats being electrocuted in such chambers 
almost instantaneously. 

The Slaughter of Animals for Human Food. 

As already indicated, the slaughter of food animals 
is complicated bv the necessity for bleeding and the 
avoidance of any ill-effects on the carcase. This 
opens up a very important field for discussion. 

The necessity for bleeding lies in the fact that 
blood very quickly decomposes, and, if left in the 
carcase, very materially reduces the keeping quality 
of the meat. The best keeping qualities are obtained 
by a rapid and complete bleeding, and this is best 
effected by severing the large blood-vessels of the 
neck. The rapid loss of blood very quickly brings 
about loss of consciousness or fainting, owing to the 
resultant amemia of the brain, while respiration 
and the heart’s notion are maintained a while longer. 
If the sticking is carried out expeditiously with a 
very sharp knife, there is comparatively little pain, 
and what there is is limited to the skin itself. It is 
desirable that respiration should be maintained 
during the bleeding, so that proper oxygenation of 
the blood and tissues can be carried on to the last. 
When stunning is carried out, the action of the heart 
may be somewhat inhibited, though syncope from the 
shock is occasionally produced. If the injury 
involves the medulla, as is the case with pithing and 
with bullet firing instruments, respiration almost 
immediately ceases. The ill-effects of this are shown 
firstly by the dark red colour of the blood, and secondly 
by the darker colour of the flesh, particularly in 
cattle and pigs, and the rather more moist condition 
of the flesh. The presence of this moisture or serum, 
together with the de-oxygenation of the flesh,materially 
prejudices the keeping quality of the flesh and pre¬ 
disposes to earlier decomposition. This fact is of 
less importance in the case of meat to be used in a 
fresh condition in cold weather, but it assumes greater 
importance in summer time, and greater vet in 
connection with the carcases of swine intended for 
bacon. 
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The evidence of incomplete bleeding in shot animals, 
pigs especially, is best seen ill the veins in the con¬ 
nective tissues, and also in the intercostal veins. I 
have recently seen carcases of pigs killed this way 
that were intended to show how perfectly they were 
bled, and yet blood could be pressed along practically 
all the intercostal veins in streaks 2 or 3 inches long. 
This was in marked contrast to the condition in pigs 
hoisted and stuck without being shot. The micro¬ 
scopic examination of sections of muscle to determine 
the completeness of bleeding, as recently reported, is 
an absolute waste of time and energy. 

The ideals to be aimed at, then, in any method of 
procedure are: (1) It must be quick in order to 
reduce to the lowest point any possible pain or 
suffering ; (2) it must permit as complete bleeding 
as possible ; (3) it must avoid as far as possible any 
mutilation of the carcase, such as will interfere with 
its appearance, rendering it in any way repulsive 
and unmarketable; (I) it must be as free from 
danger as possible to any other persons in the vicinity 
as well as to the operator; (5) any mechanically- 

operated instrument must be simple and as free as 
possible from complex construction, so that it can 
be cleansed readily and kept in working order, and so 
be continuously effective when used for a number of 
animals in more or less rapid succession. 

These various points are all so essential that they 
mast fee considered in combination in estimating the 
relative values of different methods. 

The slaughtering of cattle for food .—The general 
custom with regard to these animals is first to stun 
them, and then to stick them in the neck, cutting the 
skin and large vessels, thus allowing free and rapid 
bleeding, so that consciousness is not regained. As 
outlined earlier, the stunning may be carried out by 
the poll-axe, bob, or the mechanically-operated 
captive bolt or bullet. The captive holt pistol at 
present available is often ineffective, but I am in¬ 
formed that a new and more powerful instrument is 
almost perfected. That is the best piece of news I 
can give to the meeting, and I shall whole-heartedly 
welcome it and recommend its use if it answers the 
requirements of effectiveness. It is free from 
danger to third parties and reduces mutilation to a 
minimum. I consider the ballet finny implements 
unsafe in an abattoir, though the danger is less in a 
small slaughterhouse, where only one beast is being 
killed. The poll-axe is excellent in the hands of a 
yooil man. and at the present is probably the best 
implement available. After stunning by any of these 
means it is customary to introduce a “ pithing cane,” 
which is passed through the brain and medulla 
into the spinal cord. This destroys the brain centre 
controlling respiration and many motor centres, 
and renders it safer and easier for the slaughtermen. 
In my view the procedure is wrong, because, by 
stopping respiration and by exerting some inhibitory 
effect on the heart, a very important pumping action 
is lost, and bleeding is neither so rapid nor so complete. 
The stunning and rapid bleeding alone is better. 


The Jewish method .—In this process of slaughter 
stunning is not permitted. The animal is first cast 
on the floor and securely trussed, the head is then 
fully extended, and the neck, with all its structures, 
is cut through to the spinal column by means of a long 
sharp knife. All the large vessels (carotids and 
j ugulars) are therefore severed, and very rapid bleed! ng 
occurs, and is soon followed by loss of consciousness. 
The trachea is severed at the same time as the vessels, 
and quantities of blood enter and are churned up by 
the respiratory movements into a froth, and as this 
goes on for some time, a very revolting spectacle 
is produced. It is doubtful, however, if the suffering 
of the beast is anything like so great as at first sight 
it would appear to be, as there is complete loss of 
consciousness from anaemia of the brain long before 
the respiratory and cardiac movements cease. I 
have far greater objection to the method of handling 
of the beast in the course of its preparation for the 
incision. 

The slaughter of calves often leaves much to be 
desired ; they are sometimes stunned by a blow on 
the head before sticking, while sometimes they are 
“ pithed ” at the poll by means of a knife inserted 
into the spinal cord between the occiput and atlas, 
that is more forward than the corresponding operation 
in horses. I have also seen them slung up by the 
hind legs and then simultaneously stunned and 
pithed by means of a blow with an axe at the back 
of the poll. This posture facilitates bleeding and 
assists in producing the white veal so much sought 
after. In my view the best method is first to stun 
with the captive bolt pistol and then to sling by 
the hind legs and stick as quickly as possible. If 
the stunning is done at the back of the poll, there 
is practically no damage to the brain. 

In slaughtering sheep in this country stunning 
is not often resorted to. The sheep is generally 
placed on a “ crutch ” (a special type of bench), and 
with the head extended, the animal is stuck right 
through the neck. Many slaughtermen then pith the 
slice}) very expeditiously by the withdrawal of t he knife, 
or the neck is broken. The bleeding is very rapid, and 
loss of consciousness quickly produced. If a bullet¬ 
firing instrument is used, there is often considerable 
damage to the brain. There appears to be less 
damage if the captive bolt pistol is used at the back 
of the poll, and I see no sound reason against its use 
beyond the fact that bleeding is not quite so complete. 

Pigs .—Some of the pigs slaughtered in this country 
are first stunned, either bv a poll-axe or heavy hammer, 
or by a Greener or R.S.F.C'.A. pistol. The present 
captive bolt pistol is effective for smaller pigs, but 
not for large sows and boars. A greater number of 
swine, however, are slaughtered without stunning. 
The old method was to put a running noose on 
the upper jaw and by means of a windlass raise 
the head until the fore feet were almost off the floor. 
With the neck thus stretched, the pig was stuck 
and released, sometimes to walk about for a few 
minutes bleeding slowly and staggering until he fell from 
loss of blood —certainly a very repulsive sight. The 
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better method, now more usually adopted, is to slip 
a chain loop on a hind leg above the hock when the 
pig is some distance from the windlass. He is then 
hoisted off his feet and quickly stuck before he has 
recovered from the surprise and fully realised what 
is happening. In this posture he bleeds extremely 
rapidly, and consciousness, as indicated by corneal 
reflex, is lost iu from 20 to 10 seconds. By this 
method the most perfect bleeding is obtained, 
and the rapidity precludes any possibility of suffering. 

When stunning is carried out there is usually 
considerable haemorrhage into the head, which is 
much depreciated in market value, and in many cases 
the shock, especially if the bullet is used, causes the 
appearance of more or less numerous blood-spots 
on the peritoneal and pleural membranes and in the 
fat and sometimes in the musculature. Carcases 
so affected are called “ splashed ” or “ shot ” carcases, 
and in extreme cases are usually condemned by meat 
inspectors, owing to the repulsive appearance and 
unmarketable condition. Such carcases are very 
unsuited for making into bacon, as they are very 
likely to develop “ taint.” This does not apply 
to all cases, but the proportion is so high that it 
is not a practical proposition to make bacon in any 
quantity, as in bacon factories, from pigs slaughtered 
in that way. 

It will thus be seen that the whole problem is a 
very complex one, and is not to be solved by making 
compulsory the use of any particular instrument 
at present devised. 

More humane treatment can, however, be ensured 
if all slaughtermen had to be licensed after training 
on dummies, and after being examined as to their 
ability. The license should be revokable in cases 
of ineptitude, negligence, or wilful cruelty. 

With regard to mechanical killers, I submit that 
for use in abattoirs there is not yet one that can be 
accepted as safe and effective, except the captive 
bolt pistol for small animals. The captive bolt 
principle is the most hopeful line on which develop¬ 
ment should take place for the larger animals, also 
as likely to combine safety with efficiency, and I 
welcome the news that work is being carried out in 
that direction. 

[Various instruments mentioned were shown and 
described by Professor Wooldridge during the lecture] 

Discussion. 

Major F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., before opening 
the discussion, showed a film representing the method 
of slaughtering horses at Antwerp. In some cases 
the animals were tied to the wall, while in others 
the legs only were tied. In the first case the horse 
was tied by a head rope about 3ft. long to a ring in 
the wall, and a man plunged a long knife into its 
breast. The horse stood still for a moment, the blood 
pouring out in a continuous stream ; then it started 
plunging about, and finally leaped into the air, 
turned completely over, and came down on its side. 
After a few spasmodic movements it was apparently 
dead. In the second case, one man tied the horse’s 
legs while another held its head. The first man 


then stabbed the animal in the breast with a large 
knife. The blood poured out and the animal 
plunged and fell. The method was frightfully 
revolting to imagine and to watch. 

Dealing with the paper, Major Hobday said he 
proposed to approach the subject with which it dealt 
from the humanitarian point of view. Everyone 
must agree that when the life of an animal had to be 
taken, it should be taken as humanely as possible. 
In the case of animals destined for food, however, 
the value of the flesh as food was also a primary 
consideration. The ideal method was one which 
would combine humanity and utility instantaneous 
loss of consciousness, with no deterioration of the 
quality of the meat; and all concerned in t he matter- 
veterinary inspectors, butchers and so on should 
study the question and endeavour to arrive at such 
a solution. 

It was difficult to reconcile the statement made 
recently by representatives of large firms, who said 
that, the flesh of pigs was damaged when the animals 
were killed by stunt ing, with other statements, 
apparently equally authoritative, to the opposite 
effect. In that connection he would like to quote 
the opinion of Mr. Parker, the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector of NewcasHe-on-Ty no, who, before becom¬ 
ing a veterinary inspector, had himself been a butcher. 
Mr. Parker, in a letter from which he had his per¬ 
mission to make quotations, wrote :— 

In this city there are over 100 separate slaughter-houses. 
The animals are not generally killed with instruments 
other than the butcher’s knife and a felling hammer. So 
far as cattle killing is concerned, l firmly believe there is 
not a better instrument on the market than that produced 
by the R.S.P.C.A. for the purpose, and l am of opinion 
that, were public abattoirs established, there would be 
little difficulty in quickly bringing about, the universal 
use of that instrument. At the present time, however, 
its use is the exception rather than the rule, and, further, 
I know of men who slaughter cattle day after day 
and almost invariably bring down in a perfect, manner 
each animal at the first blow, by using the flat or blunt 
side of the head of the felling hammer, after which they 
use the spiked end of the instrument to complete penetra¬ 
tion of skull to brain. In other words, some men are 
able to stun the animal by the first blow. When that 
happens the slaughtering (or actual killing) is perfect 
in the interests of the animal ; but a man may get tired, 
or he may not be feeling well, or he may liafe been drink¬ 
ing just previously or the night previous. Furthermore, 
every man has to practise before be arrives at a stage 
when he can confidently bring an animal down at the first 
blow. How does lie got the practice ? Hitting wooden 
blocks beforehand is. in my view, not perfect. It may 
answer in some cases ; in others it will not, and in every 
other case, when the slaughterer is commencing the 
business, the first few animals he slaughters are his 
practising ground. Indeed, the number of these may bo 
many. Some men are adepts, others can never be, 
henco the largo number of failures, he., cases where on 
animal may have the head bruised, an eye knocked out, 
blood oozing from the nostrils, and the animal getting on 
to its feet, again, and finally after a minute or two—men and 
boys yelling all the time—the poor animal is at last brought 
down. When this can occur with a comparatively 
young and small bullock or heifer, what may be expected 
w-ith a huge polled bull with an enormous skull I Often 
in such a case the man has to be picked for the job, ami 
even then throe or four blows with the hammer art; often 
necessary to bring him down. Not so with tho R.fcS.P.C.A. 
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killer, carefully and properly manipulated. Because of ils 
being mechanical, its effect can be the same on each 
animal successively, even although the operator is tired. 
With reasonable care it should almost always lie a success. 

Until public abattoirs are established, pigs will continue 
to be badly knocked about at the time of slaughter. They 
are difficult to handle, are not roped and brought to a 
ring and held there like cattle, and are commonly killed 
in any position. When the spiked hammer (poll-axe) is 
used, mistakes are common, as with cattle ; with the use of 
a loaded mallet, less damage occurs and fewer mistakes 
are likely with animals up to a certain size. To cover all 
risks, these animals, except very small ones, should ho 
secured prior to stunning by some mechanical means, and 
the felling in these animals should be with an instrument 
such as is used for cattle. Similar remarks apply to calves. 

With sheep I think some unnecessary suffering occurs 
with almost every animal slaughtered, apart from the 
Jewish method. Pithing and breaking the neck directly 
after proper sticking and bleeding is, in my view, quite 
wrong and likely to prolong suffering. If they are not 
stunned and are, as is generally done, stuck and bled, then 
t hey should not be pit bed, as it only prolongs consciousness; 
in fact-, it appears to do the very opposite to the intentions 
of the slaughterer, causing immediate paralysis, but not 
unconsciousness, and tending to prolong consciousness to 
the last. Quick and perfect bleeding may bo good, if 
perfectly, theoretically and practically applied; but, 
knowing what human nature is, I would unhesitatingly 
compel every slaughterer to use prescribed means of first 
stunning the animal, to bo followed by proper bleeding. 
No other means would ever satisfy me. 

I do not think it will ever he possible to get butchers 
to agree to use shooting implements in the case of sheep. 
With cattle and large pigs i think it should become the 
law of the land to compel the uso of a proper appliance 
such as the R.S-l'.C.A. killer. With small pigs, small 
calves and sheep, an instrument for the purpose of quickly 
and effectively stunning should alw ays be used. To bring 
about unconsciousness instantaneously at the commence¬ 
ment of every method of killing used is a line of argument 
even the traders cannot oppose. 

Many experiments have boen carried out for the purpose 
of proving whether the keeping qualities of meat wore 
affected to any extent when using shooting instruments as 
compared with the pole-axe, etc. Many of the statements 
are—to say the least—absurd. The use of humane 
killers on cattle does not in the least affect the market 
value of the carcase. 

The opinion of Mr. G. E. Body, the Meat and Food 
Inspector of Torquay, might also he quoted 

As regards the keeping qualities of the meat of animals 
killed by me with humane slaughtering appliances. 1 have 
found it impossible to detect the slightest difference in the 
appearance, setting or keeping qualities of the meat of 
these animals from those killed in the ordinary way. 
Neither have I received complaints respecting the con¬ 
dition of the carcase or organs (although about liiO animals 
hove been killed in this way), except for the small amount 
of haemorrhago round the brain. 

It seems strange, in view of the hundreds of thousands 
of animals which hove been killed by shooting (the Greener 
killer to my knowledgo has been in use for over 20 years, 
and many butchers i have met in my official capacity 
as meat inspector have killed all their large animals with 
a shot gun, a marble or piece of lead taking the place of 
the ball cartridge), that I have never heard them say that 
such a mode of killing had any detrimental effects on the 
meat. Neither, during my experience as u meat inspector, 
can X recollect being called to examine meat that had 
“ gone wrong ” owing to the animal having been shot . 

It seemed, therefore, that experts were inclined 
to disagree. For killing a horse, he thought the 
humane killer or the poll-axe in the hands of an 


expert were the best methods. Merely to bleed them 
was a method which could not be said to be free 
from initial pain. With regard to dogs, the owners 
usually insisted on some, method which did not 
involve the shedding of blood, and he favoured 
morphia and chloroform for that purpose. Electro¬ 
cution was good, but needed special appliances 
and was not altogether free from danger. The 
quick injection of prussic acid into the chest was a 
speedy method, but could not be used in front of the 
owner on account of the contortions which followed. 
On the whole, morphia and chloroform was the best 
method, and many practitioners now destroyed 
scores ol animals in that way, even in the presence of 
their owners. The injection of chloroform into the 
nostrils was a method he could not recommend, 
because if the -log did not get a sufficient dose he would 
bang his head on the floor and cause a most painful 
spectacle. 

The humane killing of animals was very largely 
a veterinary question, and one the profession should 
take up. A good deal could he done if all slaughter¬ 
men had to bo licensed by the Government, and 
were first of all tested for their efficiency for the 
work. It might he well for the Central to forward 
a resolution on those lines to the National,with a request 
that they should consider sending it to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, County Councils and ot her public bodies. 
They might acid that children under a certain age 
should not be allowed to witness the killing processes. 
Major Hobday also exhibited several photographs, 
illustrating the methods of mass-destruction of 
animals in the United States, and described the 
process employed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Dunlop Young said that there 
were so many opinions on the subject of humane 
killing that a state of chaos might be said to prevail. 
No one 1 in Great Britain, probably, had had greater 
experience in the matter than himself, but his mind 
was still absolutely open; lie did not take the side 
of the butcher, the Humanitarian Societies, or anyone 
else. Tile only conclusion he had reached, as the 
result of thirty years’ work-, was that t he subject 
should he studied from the time the animal was 
killed until the meat was put on the table, by a 
special Commission, carefully constituted. 

He held no brief for the butchers, but lie had always 
tried to be fair to them, and it was only right to say 
that in thirty years he had never once seen a case of 
intentional cruelty. Accidents would happen, 
however. At Deptford, 1,300 cattle and 3,000 
sheep were slaughtered every day, and the mechanical 
instruments the lecturer had exhibited would be 
useless ; they could not be used without danger to 
the operator. Sometimes one bullock had to be 
tied to another before they could be got into the 
slaughterhouse. 

The question of bleeding was a scientific one, 
and hr. thought the members, as scientific men, 
would agree that if one disturbed or destroyed the 
medullary centres, bleeding would be interfered 
with. He would like to quote the opinion of Mr. 
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Openshav, one. of the greatest surgeons in London, 
on that point *—■ 

The velocity of the escape of blood has a considerable 
influence on the change of arterial tension produced by 
bleeding. Sudden an.einia of the medullary centres 
excites, while slowly advancing amentia, without any pre¬ 
liminary stage of excitation, paralyses the arteries. After 
rapid htetnorrhage, therefore, the heart is accelerated, the 
action of tho respiratory pump increases, and the arteries 
are constricted. This increased rapidity in the heart’s 
action drives more blood out through the divided vessels. 
The increased rapidity of the breathing drives tho blood 
the faster through the lungs, and so into the heart and out 
at the cut, and the narrowing of all the small blood vessels 
also forces the blood back along the aorta, and so out at 
the divided vessels. This is all a mat ter of a few moments. 
It is the sudden failure in the cerebral circulation which 
stimulates tho medullary centres and causes this general 
vaso-motor constriction (narrowing of tho bloodvessels), 
and hence the bleeding is more perfect. Moreover, as 
the result of the fall in the general blood pressure, clear 
>erous fluid exudes from the tissues surrounding the blood 
vessels into these vessels, and thus every drop of blood is 
washed out of them. If perfect bleeding, therefore, is tho 
object, tho Jewish method of slaughter is, without the 
tuintest shadow of a doubt, the only one to bo chosen. 
By no other method can all the blood be removed from tho 
body. 

ff that was tile case, there could be no doubt that 
the Jewish method of slaughter, and the method of 
hanging the pig up and cutting its throat, must lie 
the best for bleeding, although to anyone who saw it 
and was not familiar with the scientific side of the 
question it must appear somewhat revolting. 
Scientists acting on behalf of the Jewish Society had 
proved conclusively, however, that only three seconds 
elapsed between the cutting of tho skin and vessels 
and loss of consciousness, and no other method was 
much quicker than that. The system used in North 
and South America was one which produced meat of 
very superior quality, because it vvas a combination 
of the two methods. The animal was knocked 
down, not with a poll-axe, but a round-headed 
hammer, and was therefore stunned without the brain 
being destroyed, and immediately bled, with the 
result that the respiration was kept going. 

He agreed with Major Hobday, it might be useful 
to forward a resolution on the subject to the National. 
He thought, however, the resolution should state 
that there was such diversity of opinion on the 
question that it ought to be referred to a Commission 
representing all the bodies interested—bacon curers, 
butchers, scientific men and humanitarians. 

Major-General Sin Layton Blenkinsof said no one had 
a greater feeling for animal suffering than he had. He 
had had to destroy large numbers of animals himself, 
and each time he had to do so he disliked it more. The 
question of the destruction of animals for food had to be 
approached from tho scientific standpoint, due regard 
being paid to tho effect on the meat. If the operation 
was carried out properly the pain caused was very momen¬ 
tary, but some methods were better than others, and it 
was necessary to decide which method was the best. 
This could only be done by scientific enquiry. 

Ho had destroyed large numbers of horses on active 
service, but had never seen an accident wit h the Greener 
killer, or even when a revolver was used. During the 
South African war lie had destroyed largo numbers of 


horses on the decks of an iron ship—animals which had 
been injured owing to the fittings on tho horse decks 
giving way in a bad storm. These horses were lying about 
in every position, sometimes five or six being piled on top 
of one another. They were all killed with a revolver, 
without accident. If the animal's neck was not kept 
straight or if it was not shot in tho proper way, an accident 
might occur. 

He would like to support Colonel Young’s proposal that 
a resolution suggesting a scientific enquiry should be sent 
to the National. 

Captain Faiuholsie said that on behalf of his Society 
lie warmly supported Colonel Dunlop Young’s suggestion 
that the question should bo studied by a Commission. 
Tho question was a very controversial one, and one on 
which experts wore apt to differ. Opinion amongst 
butchers differed also. A largo number of butchers used 
the B.8.P.C.A. killer, and the Society had supplied over 
200,000 cartridges during the past year. Ho could hardly 
imagine that so large a use would have been made of that 
instrument if its employment detrimentally affected the 
meat. Ho hoped the suggested resolution would be 
passed, because it would havo a very great effect, even on 
the Treasury—which would have to pay for the Com¬ 
mission—and would, if adopted, save the Society a great 
deal of work and—more than all—it would save tho 
animals a great deal of suffering. 

Mr. Payne (Secretary of the Federation of Meat Traders' 
Associations) said that, speaking on behalf of 3u0 Associ¬ 
ations of Master Butchers throughout England and Wales, 
all the members of his Federation asked for was that they 
should bo provided with a mechanical slaughtering 
implement as safe and as efficient as the poll-axe—one 
which would not endanger tho lives and limbs of tho 
operators, or detrimentally affect the meat. Customers 
had objected to being served with meat in which there had 
been bullets. 

Colonel Mosley said that the prevention of cruelty 
could nover be assured until tho Government took a bold 
lino and first of all abolished private slaughter-houses. 
The continental plan of having public abattoirs should bo 
adopted, so that veterinary inspectors could supervise 
the slaughtering. He agreed with the essayist that the 
presence of cruelty could only be judged by a veterinary 
surgeon versed in anatomy, physiology, and psychology. 
Municipal supervision was not enough ; there should be 
Government control and public abattoirs with veterinary 
inspection. 

Major Dunkin' heartily supported the idea of forward¬ 
ing a resolution on the lines suggested to the National. 
Ho did not quite understand what the lecturer meant 
when ho said he had known butchers stick a sheep by 
severing the vessels by the forward thrust and the spinal 
cord with tho backward one. 

Mr. ,1. Willett disagreed with what Professor Hobday 
had said as to tho injection of chloroform down the nostril. 
Ho had used tiiat method exclusively with dogs for many 
years, as it had proved painless and efficacious. If 
morphia were first injected, tho operation took a consider¬ 
able time. The lecturer had seen him destroy dogs in 
that way, and know that the method was a successful one. 
It could not be applied, however, to cats. Ho always 
used an injection of chloral with cats ; just a prick with the 
needle and the cat gradually went to sleep. When under 
chloral, a oat was apt to lick its mouth and put its tongue 
out and withdrawing quickly. Ho did not know whether 
any other practitioner had observed this condition. 

Captain DiTNLor Martin agreed with Major Hobday as 
to the best method of destroying dogs. In his opinion, 
there was no nicer-looking or kinder way of destroying 
a dog than by morphia and chloroform. He agreed that 
that method required a certain amount of time, but as a 
humane man ho thought the small amount of time required 
should be a minor consideration. The public looked to 
veterinary surgeons for a lead in the matter of humanity 
to animals, and particularly in the putting to sleep in the 
nicest possible way of old favourites and “ old pals.” 
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Mr. McIntosh said ho was heartily in favour of any 
method which would reduce the sufferiun of animals, and 
would support any action directed to that end. 

Colonel Wit, hams said his experience had been similar 
to that of General Blenkinsup, in that he had had to destroy 
a I a fee number of horses, and that each time he did it he 
disliked it more. It had to be done at various times, 
however, when then* was no cattle killer available. 
Speaking from the point of view of the Service, lie con¬ 
sidered it most important to demonstrate to ail N.C.G.’s 
and men of the R.A.Y and in fact to all officers in 
tie' Service, the correct way of destroying an animal, 
tin more than one occasion he hail seen people who had 
not been taught the correct way to destroy a horse, make 
rather a mess of it, and one such experience was quite 
sufficient; one could never forget it. When a cattle- 
killer—which, he thought, was a perfect instrument for 
the purpose—-was not available, a revolver was the best- 
tiling to use. There was no need to handle the revolver 
ns if one was a deadly shot ; the horse should be held by 
the head collar, and the revolver held in the position in 
which the cattle killer barrel was fixed—aiming at a point 
about 1 in. below the base of the forelock. There was no 
danger in holding the head collar, as when one pulled the 
trigger the horse fell directly in front of one, and death 
was instantaneous. He had never seen an accident, with 
a revolver, but he did not recommend the method of 
shooting from ear to ear,as in that ease the bullet might go 
through. With regard to animals killed for food pur¬ 
poses, the general concensus of opinion appeared to be that 
stunning followed by perfect, bleeding was the best method. 
The way to settle that point was to hold a scientific enquiry, 
such as had been suggested. After seeing the film which 
Major Hobday had shown that evening, he sincerely 
hoped that whatever method of destruction was finally 
adopted, stunning would come first. 

Mr. T. C. Gauky said that the question of the destruction 
of small animals, such as dogs and eats was an important 
matter for a city practitioner, who had a great deal of such 
work to do. Cats presented a good deal of difficulty; 
it was not easy to use a hypodermic syringe on them. 
He had always avoided destroying an animal before its 
owner when possible, because an owner often suspected 
cruelty when in reality there was none. He did not. 
see the point, of giving a cat morphia before chloroform, 
and thought it better to give the chloroform straight 
away. Injecting hydrocyanic acid into the chest cavity 
of a dog was a very quick method. 

The President said he remembered years ago seeing 
an extremely effective method of killing an animal, 
although in the case in question it. WHS done accidentally, 
A professor in Edinburgh had a donkey which he was using 
for preparing a special kind of tuberculin. He killed the 
bacilli and made a broth, but when he injected this into 
the jugular, the animal immediately dropped dead. The 
cause was stated to be embolism. It occurred to him 
then that embolism in the heart would be a very effective 
method of killing an animal He tried injecting air 
into the jugular on one occasion with very bad results. 
.Some time afterwards an owner, who did not want his 
hunter shot, asked him if it was possible to poison it. 
Instead of doing so, he tried the method he had described 
again, and on that occasion it was extremely successful. 
Ho would like to hear the lecturer’s view on the matter. 
He did not believe such a method would always be effective, 
but when it was so it, worked extremely well. He was 
glad the lecturer had put in a bad word for the lethal 
chamber, which, particularly when coal gas was used, he 
regarded as an abomination. He did not believe a dog. 
and especially a cat. when subjected to the fumes of coal 
gas. died a painless death. The morphia and chloroform 
method Major Hobday had mentioned was a very pleasant 
way of producing euthanasia, and was not only good for 
the animal, but pleased the owner. Morphia, however, 
should not be used with cats, as in some cases it acted as a 
dclirient ; chloral was an excellent way of destroying u 
cat. and if a very fine needle was used, the animarwould 
suffer no pain. Ho had observed the licking Mr. Willett 


mentioned ; it was very curious, but be did not think 
every eat did it. He had ukimI hyoscine (successfully 
with eats, and also ehloral, introduced by an enema. 
Many years ago lie bad tried chloroform, introduced into 
the nostrils, but be did not agree with Mr. Willett that that 
method was always successful. In some eases the 
chloroform irritated the mucous membrane more quickly 
than it produced a soporific effect, producing violent 
spasms as the animal attempted to sneeze. He 
congratulated the lecturer on producing a scientific paper 
which avoided approaching the subject from a purely 
humanitarian or commercial point of view. He hoped 
some such resolution as had been suggested would he 
carried anti forwarded to the National. 

Thk Reply. 

Professor Wooldridge, in reply, said few of the 
speakers had referred to the revolting exhibition 
which had been shown on the screen. Rather than 
that horses destined for food should be sent abroad 
to be slaughtered in such a way, it would be better to 
continue the present system of insisting on slaughter 
in this country, with inspection at the ports to prevent 
animals which were obviously being sent over for 
slaughter being exported alive. 

He could not agree with Mr. Parker's statement 
as to pithing tending to prolong consciousness ; he 
thought it retarded bleeding, but not loss of conscious¬ 
ness. It had also been said that shooting did not 
affect the meat, but he had had ocular proof recently 
which did not permit him to accept that under 
certain conditions. In eases where the meat had to 
be preserved in any way, particularly as in bacon 
curing, there was a distinct depreciation. The 
condition known as “taint” in bacon was largely 
contributed to by the shooting of pigs and consequent 
imperfect bleeding. Many of those engaged in bacon 
production, sound business men with progressive 
ideas, gave the shooting of pigs a long trial, but had 
found that a considerable proportion of the bacon so 
produced was not even second quality, and was 
unfit for consumption. They had, therefore, either 
to stop that method of slaughter or give up bacon 
curing. The men to whom lie referred were in a very 
large way of business, slaughtering many hundreds 
of pigs each week. He did not think, however, 
that shooting affected to any appreciable extent the 
fitness of meat which did not have to be preserved, 
though it occasionally rendered portions unmarketable; 
the chief ill-effect it had was on the keeping qualities 
of the meat. In winter that did not matter much, 
though in summer the effect was, perhaps, more 
important. He thought that, with the exception 
of pigs, the best method of slaughter was by means 
of a captive bolt; stunning should take place first. 
General Blenkinsop and Colonel Williams had not seen 
any accidents when a free bullet or revolver was used, 
but personally he had seen bullets from the Greener 
killer go right through the animal and strike the 
wall, passing close to people who were standing round. 
He had seen men who had been struck by such 
bullets; luckily the effect in those cases had not 
been serious, but it might easily have been if an eve, 
for example, had been bit. 

Since Mr. Willett showed him the method of 
injecting chloroform through the nostril with small 
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animals, lie liiul used it on several occasions. When 
the dog to he destroyed was in a weak or moribund 
condition, as was often the case, there was no danger 
of failure, but with a dog in full vigour there was a 
certain risk, which was reduced if the chotoroform 
was injected into one nostril, and rot both. Once 
anaesthesia was produced, larger quantities could be 
injected down one or both nostrils. He preferred, 
however, using morphia before chloroform in other 
cases where the owner objected to the dog being 
mutilated. Hi- did not think the chloroform and 
morphia process was as quick as injecting hydrocyanic 
acid into the chest, but the latter method could not 
be employed in the presence of an owner, as there 
was always an involuntary spasm of the larynx, 
which produced a sort of a shriek. He did not think, 
however, there was any real pain. The quickest 
method of all, but which involved mutilation, was the 
captive bolt, which was instantaneous. He did not 
recommend the use of morphia with cats, and in a 
few cases it produced a bad effect with dogs, but 
that did not. occur often. 

Colonel Mosley was very much to the point in 
suggesting the abolition of private slaughterhouses : 
there was no doubt, that would help to prevent 
cruelty. Where inspection was constant, as would 
be the case ill public slaughterhouses, there was a 
tendency to reduce cruelty in the manipulation of 
animals prior to slaughter. 

Major Dunkin did not misunderstand him when he 
said he had known butchers stick a sheep by severing 
the vessels by the forward thrust and the spinal 
column with the backward one. The men were very 
expert, and it was wonderful what they could do. 

Colonel Williams had referred to the sudden drop 
when horses were shot with a revolver. The same 
tiling took place with a Greener killer, and where the 
animals could be easily handled, such methods were 
very effective. There was danger, however, with an 
animal which was difficult to control. 

The President's account of the donkey that died, 
following an injection of a preparation of tubercle 
bacillus, was very interesting, but. lie thought his 
interpretation of the cause of death was probably 
incorrect; it was quite as likely due to anaphylaxis. 
The President had also referred to destroying horses 
by poisoning. That was not often done, but a 
veterinary surgeon had recently informed him he 
had killed quite a number with prussic acid. The 
minimum dose which could be used with safety 
was six ounces of Sclieele’s prussic acid injected per 
rectum: The gentleman in question had tried four 
ounces, but failed to kill the animal. 

In conclusion, he thought it very desirable that a 
resolution calling for enquiry by a Commission should 
he passed by the meeting, but thought it. might be 
left to the Council of the National to decide to what 
bodies it should be sent.. 

After some discussion, the following resolution, 
which was proposed by Major Hobday and 
seconded by Major-General Sir Layton Blexkjnsop, 
was carried unanimously • 


“ The Central Branch of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association recommends the following 
resolution for the consideration of the N.V.M.A. : 

“ As there is a great diversity of opinion on tin- 
question of the humane slaughtering of animals 
intended for human food and the. subsequent 
effect on the flesh by the various methods used, we 
ask that a Government Committee of. Enquiry, 
consisting of all professions and trades interested, 
be instituted to investigate the whole subject. 

If desirable, the N.V.M.A. are asked to con 
sider the sending of the resolution to the Ministry 
of Health, the Ministry of Agriculture, the County 
Councils, and other public bodies concerned in the 
subject.” 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

The Responsibilities of Veterinary Inspectors and 
Practitioners. 

By Silt S. Stockman. 

The extensive invasion by Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
of many parts of England and Scotland and the 
necessity for an exceptionally large staff of Inspectors 
has resulted in the Local Authorities undertaking a 
considerable amount of work which in less strenuous 
times is carried out by Inspectors of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Many veterinary inspectors of Local 
Authorities have rendered great assistance to the 
Ministry in examining animals which have been 
traced by the Ministry, notified and detained under 
suspicion on account of presumed exposure to infec¬ 
tion, particularly at the numerous markets through 
which diseased animals passed during tile last week 
in January. Numerous outbreaks of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease have been promptly reported by 
veterinary inspectors of Local Authorities as a result 
of these inspections, and others have been reported 
by practitioners who had been consulted by clients 
in connection with the occurrence of disease 
among their stock. Whilst acknowledging the valu¬ 
able assistance thus rendered by many veterinary 
surgeons, it is desired to urge upon practitioners 
the necessity for taking every precaution against, the 
risk of carrying infection to premises visited after 
leaving the scene of an outbreak. A great deal of 
anxiety has been caused by the occurrence of out¬ 
breaks of the disease on premises where the history 
of the cases dearly indicates that infection had been 
carried by veterinary practitioners and Local Author¬ 
ity veterinary inspectors visiting in the course of 
their private, practice subsequent to examinations 
of suspected and even infected animals. In view 
of the very infectious character of the disease, which 
can be disseminated indirectly by way of soiled 
clothing, boots, etc., it is imperative that practitioners, 
whether veterinary inspectors or not, should carry 
out a thorough personal disinfection in every case in 
which there is reason to believe or even surspect that 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease exists. 

It may be useful to illustrate by means of one 
typical case, without multiplying descriptions of 
unfortunate incidents. Mr. -, V.I. to L.A., 
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was^notifiod that certain cattle had been moved to 
a farm in his district (a clean one) from a market 
■soon afterwards found to have been infected, and he 
was requested to visit and examine. This he did, 
but finding the animals healthy in appearance, he 
went on his private rounds and was instrumental in 
carrying infection to at least two farms, creating fresh 
centres, and involving the country in the expenditure 
of several thousand pounds. The animals he first 
visited showed visible clinical symptoms a short 
time after his visit. They were, in fact, in the late 
stage of incubation, and therefore highly infective 
at the time Jie examined them. The history of the 
unmials should have made him suspiciously cautious, 
and use of the practitioner's friend, the thermometer, 
might have confirmed such suspicion. 

It should not be too much to ask veterinary inspec¬ 
tors, who are often also practitioners, to wear on 
special jobs of this kind rubber shoes and boots and 
overall clothing, which are easily disinfectuble, and 
to apply disinfectants freely to their hands and such 
clothing before leaving suspected premises, no matter 
how slight the suspicion may be. 

The case of the practitioner who is not an inspector 
is rather more difficult, for quite unexpectedly he 
may drop on a suspicious case in his practice while 
wearing ordinary clothing. It should not be diffi¬ 
cult, however, for him to disinfect thoroughly his 
hands and boots, and to divest himself of a suspected 
garment or don a waterproof or other garment beyond 
suspicion until he can effect a suitable disinfection 
of his contaminated clothing. 

It seems only fair from another point of view to 
warn members of the, profession in a friendly way 
that the incidents referred to have been sufficiently 
frequent to set farmers enquiring what are the liabili¬ 
ties of a veterinary practitioner under the circum¬ 
stances. For the information of the profession I 
have obtained reliable legal advice, its follows :— 

If a practitioner visits such a ease, and without 
taking all reasonable, precautions to disinfect himself 
thereafter is the means of infecting the stock of 
another client, he risks proceedings being taken 
against him by the man who has suffered damage. 
The damage suffered, moreover, may amount to 
thousands. 


First Proceeding for Annual Fee under the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act Amendment Act, 1920. 

Oil the 21st February, 1922, at Croydon County 
Court, before Mr. Registrar Fox, the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons sued Mr. James Carpenter, 
M.R.C.V.S., of ‘>8a South End, Croydon, to recover 
one guinea, his annual fee or subscription as a member 
of the Royal College, due 1st April last, under the 
provisions of Section 2 of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act (1881) Amendment Act, 1920. 

Mr. Raymond Thatcher appeared for the plaintiffs, 
and the defendant did not appear. 

Mr. Thatcher put in the Secretary's certificate 
that the fee was due aud unpaid, and judgment was 
given for the plaintiffs. 


The Veterinary Record. 

4th March, 1922. 

A SERIOUS INDICTMENT. 


During the course of the present outbreak of 
Foot-and-MoiPh Disease, the serious extent of which 
surpassed tli.it of any visitation of tile disease in 
recent years, and which appeared at one time to be 
a grave menace to tin* future of the stock raising 
industry of the country, the veterinary “iirgeon had 
yet another opportunity of demonstrating his versa¬ 
tility and of proving once again his economic value 
to the State. 

The response of veterinary surgeons to the appeal 
for assistance made by the Ministry of Agriculture 
during the darkest period of the outbreak is a tribute 
both to the esprit de corps of the profession and to 
the sagacity of the Ministry. 

The enormous value of the work which was so 
ungrudgingly carried out by general practitioners, 
veterinary inspectors of the Ministry, and of Local 
Authorities is at least worthy of grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

It is a matter of considerable regret that such a 
splendid endeavour should be marred in however 
slight a degree by such unfortunate incidents as 
those detailed by Sir Stewart Stockman and which 
we publish elsewhere. 

The sympathetic understanding of all knowledgable 
persons would have been unhesitatingly extended 
to a practitioner or inspector who in the ordinary 
course of his work had been called upon to examine 
animals of which lie had no reason to suspect any 
recent exposure to infection. 

Unfortunately the particulars furnished by Sir 
St ewart Stockman do not permit of any question 
regarding their accuracy. It seems to be almost 
incredible that any member of the profession can 
so far have been neglectful of his duty as to fail to 
adopt the necessary precautions to preclude any 
possibility of carrying infection from animals which 
were known to have been recently exposed to 
infection. 

We agree with Sir Stewart that ‘ the history of 
the animals should have made him suspiciously 
cautious, and use. of the practitioner’s friend, the 
thermometer, might have confirmed such suspicion.” 

The legal advice which has been obtained bv Sir 
Stewart Stockman serves as a warning of the penalty 
of carelessness, hut we submit that there should 
be no justification for the necessity of such a warning. 
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Qliqical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of report** of interesting cases 


On a Valve-like Arrangement sometimes met with 
in Disease of the Uterine Cervix of Cows. 

By F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.V.S., St. t'olumb. 

In the Veterinary Record recently (Jan. 14th) 
there appeared an interesting paper by Captain 
Maguire on “ Diseases of the Reproductive Organs 
and of the New Born,” wherein mention is made of 
a swollen condition of the mucous membrane of the 
uterine cervix of cows forming a sort of valve. I do 
not remember having previously seen any description 
or allusion to the condition indicated in the heading 
to this note. 1 have often found it present in uterine 
sepsis in the cow, and it is curious that it should have 
received so little attention from clinicians. There 
is no doubt that the explanation of the pheuomen 
given by Captain Maguire is correct, viz., that it is 
due to a swollen or inflammatory condition of the 
circular folds of the mucous membrane of the part. 
There is another factor, however, which is important 
in determining this valve-like formation, and that 
is contraction of the circular muscle fibres around 
the os or posterior uterine segment. In the cow 
the circular folds of mucous membrane of the cervix 
are four or five in number, the anterior and posterior 
ones being usually the best developed. To feel 
them properly one must examine a case of retained 
after-birth when the os is well open, it would be 
interesting to know whether Captain Maguire has met 
with any description in veterinary literature dealing 
with the condition. 

The uterine cervix of the cow is an exceedingly 
troublesome organ for the practitioner. One may 
usually explore the womb of a mare for some time 
after foaling, but the bovine uterus may quite early 
become a closed territory, and this irrespective of 
the existence of sepsis. Here you may introduce 
fluids into the womb, but you may not get them out 
again, and then harm often results, while in another 
set of cases you may neither get in fluids nor any¬ 
thing else—pessaries, or a sound, for instance. In 
some cases a finger may be passed through the os 
and commencing ridge formation felt beyond, and 
later the mucous membrane may project sufficiently 
to form an actual valve, so preventing or hindering 
outward flow. 

As mentioned above, the condition seems to be 
determined by two factors, one is the rapid return of 
the tissues of the cervix to the rigid or firm condition, 
the other an infection or injury of the mucous mem¬ 
brane covering the area. The unyielding cervix 
in time induces a sort of prolapse of the swollen mucous 
membrane, and this latter may pass either into the 
womb or into the vagina, or both, and when this 
happens it is difficult to find a passage either from 
or to the uterine cavity. 

In a recent case of metritis in a cow following a 
retained after-birth there was an intermittent dis¬ 


charge from the womb, a continued high temperature, 
severe lameness due to synovitis and sesamoiditis, 
wasting, and finally death. The passage through the 
cervix was so tortuous that it was impossible to wash 
out the cavity, or carry out any sort ot local treatment 
in a satisfactory manner. When this lock occurs at 
tin 1 cervix (and the condition is by no means uncom¬ 
mon), treatment is rendered the more difficult, and a 
discussion on the subject in the pages of the Record 
would be of value. 

The bovine uterus presents more problems to the 
practitioner than that of all the. other domesticated 
females. Types of retention of the after-birth in the 
cow can scarcely be said to exist. In a hundred cases 
hardly half-a-dozen will be found to be alike, or not 
presenting some special feature; and vet as regards 
the treatment of the condition practitioners seem to 
be divided into two camps—“removers ” and “ non- 
removers.’’ As is usual the truth lies between the 
two extremes. Nearly all the morbidity of retained 
after-birth in t lie cow seems associated with prema¬ 
ture or early contraction of the os, and the blocking 
of the channel, this preventing efficient drainage of 
the uterine cavity. If 1 were given twenty cases each 
of retention of the after-birth in mares and cows to 
treat from the early stage (apart from obstructed 
delivery or of surgical interference), I should expect 
all the mares to be well on the third or fourth day, 
that they would have suffered practically no loss of 
weight or other disability, but that with the cows at 
the end of a week there would be a certain amount 
of wreckage. Nearly all would have lost weight, and 
there would be other signs of a fevered condition, 
and yet the cow is said not to be affected to the same 
extent as the mare in placental retention. The 
problem is interesting. The cow is quite as sus¬ 
ceptible to sepsis as the mare in retained after-birtli, 
but her response is different. With the mare it is 
volcanic, often sapraemic, but controllable ; in the 
cow it is of slower development, less explosive, more 
enduring, and less easy to manage. In the former 
patient the os will be found open practically all the 
time ; in the latter it will be after a few days almost 
uniformly closed. A case of retained after-birth in 
the mare is usually a pleasure to treat, in the cow it 
is often a disappointment and a sepsis, but not 
necessarily, and even rarely, a death. In addition 
to the points already alluded to, the downward bend 
of the extremity of the horn of the bovine uterus 
also adds to the difficulty of drainage. In the mare 
one can always either syphon off or mop up all 
fluids ; with the cow it is often impossible to do 
either very satisfactorily. 

“ In pregnancy (woman), before uterine contrac¬ 
tions begin to be painful, the circular fibres around 
the internal os are inhibited : the longitudinal fibres 
of the uterine body then puli the os open, and thus 
the cervix, instead of being a narrow canal leading to 
the uterine cavity, comes to form part of it.” (Her¬ 
man’s Difficult Labour, p. 294.) 

A similar statement of course holds good in the 
case of the cow, but with the latter inhibition of the 
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•circular fibres of the posterior uterine segment tends 
to be brief, and frequently contraction occurs before 
the membranes are expelled, so that these latter and 
the lochia may be both indefinitely retained. 

The illness sometimes seen in cows, apart from 
difficult labour, or retention, a week or two after 
calving, and regarded by many as associated with the 
non-discharge of the so-called second cleansings, 
may be related to this state of the os, and possibly 
also that condition which may be provisionally termed 
“ Imrie’s Disease.” See Veterinary Journal, August, 
1921, p. 290. 


Anaesthetising a Monkey. 

By Hamilton Knot (Capt.), M.R.C.V.S., Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 

A tiny species of squirrel monkey was recently 
brought to me in order that I should amputate most 
of its tail. The owner complained that sores were 
constantly in evidence, on various parts of the tail, 
which, on account of the monkey's wilful and per¬ 
sistent interference, never healed, in spite of all 
treatment. 

The little animal could lie easily within the palm 
of my hand, and 1 was in some doubt as to the pro¬ 
bable effect upon it ot a general amesthetic. I decided 
to administer .A.C.E. mixture. The monkey was 
confined in a wooden cage, upon the perch of which 
it spent most of its time sleeping, with its head 
tucked down between its thighs and its tail wrapped 
round its body. It was never a lively animal, but 
resented interference by means of some remarkably 
sharp teeth ; these were so small and so very close 
together that its bite inflicted a wound having the 
appearance of a clean incision. 

To avoid unnecessary handling or restraint, 1 
sought to administer the vapour whilst the monkey 
slept. Hobday's second pattern of inhaler was em¬ 
ployed (minus the mask), and the sudden delivery 
tube passed through the bars of the cage into close 
proximity with the nostrils. The vapour having been 
pumped through for ten minutes, without anything 
happening, I touched the, nose with the tube; the 
monkey thereupon looked up sleepily, gazed at the 
tube, pushed it away with its hand, and then went to 
sleep again. I continued pumping for another five 
minutes without result, then changed the A.C.E. 
mixture for chloroform. After its administration 
for five minutes, the animal began to grab the tube 
for support, and was obviously losing its balance. I 
found then that I could handle tin; little fellow without 
resistance, so removed him to the operating table, 
where he was laid upon a blanket and completely 
anaesthetised after three or four more minutes. 

I assumed that the long time required to bring about 
unconsciousness was due to the large proportion of 
air inhaled, and not to anv idiosyncrasy on the part 
of the monkey. 

The operation was performed under strict asepsis, 
the excision being made through a joint, and the skin 
brought over the stump and sutured. The wound 


was painted with orthoform in collodion, and a 
bandage applied. Consciousness was regained almost 
at once, and the old attitude of sleep was shortly 
afterwards resumed as though nothing had happened. 

For the next three days the monkey never turned 
a hair, and I was gratified to find that it never once 
attempted to interfere with the bandage ; in fact, it 
did not seem to realise its tail had been removed. 
The absence of pain or inconvenience was undoubtedly 
due to the prolonged amesthetic effect of the ortho- 
form. 

A Clinical Note on the Hyper-infectivity of Sarcoptes 
Scabiei var Equi. 

Bv l’rof. J. Russkll Grieg, Edinburgh. 

The fact that equine sarcoptic mange is capable of 
transmission to man and may give rise to an intense, 
if temporary, pruritis in the human subject has been 
recognised for many years, but a feature of interest 
in the following case lies in the extraordinary viru¬ 
lence and hyper-infectivity which the parasites 
manifested. 

The subject was an aged van gelding in an emaciated 
condition, which was admitted to the College hospital 
suffering from an extensive attack of sarcoptic mange. 
Treatment was commenced and continued for three 
weeks, but at the end of that time it was considered 
that, in view of the animal’s condition, destruction 
was the more economic course. 

During treatment one, of the grooms complained 
of an irritable rash extending over the shoulder and 
arm, and the writer himself suffered from a similar 
eruption on the right fore-arm. The symptoms 
were, however, trivial, and quickly disappeared after 
the application of parasiticide washes. Immediately 
after the animal’s destruction the body was used by 
a number of students in the class of surgical anatomy. 
The students were engaged upon the body for a period 
of time which varied with the individual from two to 
five hours, and of those so engaged approximately 
80 per cent, contracted sarcoptic mange. The 
symptoms and lesions in each case were identical, 
but there was considerable variation in the extent of 
the infections; the individual lesion commenced 
as a small and itching papule, which in many instances 
was seen to be associated with a sarcopt gallery. In 
one case a general infection took place accompanied 
with considerable constitutional disturbance, but. 
apparently this subject possessed a hyper-suseepti- 
bility to scabies in that there was a previous history 
of his having contracted scabies in early childhood, 
when a severe general infection also resulted. In 
another case symptoms of intense itching were noted 
within about two hours of contact with the dead horse. 

The horse in question had been carefully isolated, 
but six other horses in the hospital also became 
infected with localised scabies within a fortnight of 
the occurrence of the human infection. Dr. Stewart 
McDougall of this College has kindly examined the 
parasites from the horse and identified them as 
Sarcoptes Scabiei ear crjvi, and Mr. R. A. S. Mac- 
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Donald, B.Sc., M.R.U.V.S., has furnished statistics 
and other details. 

It appears to the writer that one of the most 
interesting features of the outbreak is the apparently 
high infective power of the parasites. In the large 
veterinary hospitals in France, with accommodation 
for between two and three thousand mange cases, the 
incidence of scabies among the army grooms and 
attendants was not unduly high. It is possible in 
this case that since the animal had only recently been 
destroyed when contact took place, the parasites were 
abnormally active as the result of the rapid decrease 
in the temperature of the carcase, but many such 
horses were destroyed in base hospitals during the 
war, and the “ knacker-men” who came in contact 
with the hides were not unusually susceptible. 

Our knowledge of parasitism is still far from com¬ 
plete, but it would seem that in certain cases of 
parasitic mange the infectivity and virulence of the 
parasites is enormously increased a point which 
seems to have been insufficiently recognised. In 
support of this statement I quote the following ex¬ 
tracts from " Neumann’s Parasites and Parasitic 
Diseases of the Domestic Animals ” (second edition), 
page 133 :— 

“ Barat reported to the Lyons veterinary school 
an instance of several persons having received mange 
from a horse. . . . Grognier relates that a 

mangy horse had communicated its disease to a number 
of people who had dressed it before it was sent to the 
Lyons veterinary school. Robert Fauvet, an Italian 
veterinary surgeon, states that a farmer having bought 
a mangy horse rode it home, and the day after his 
arrival he felt a great itching all over his body. The 
same was the case with a son and a friend who accom¬ 
panied him on his journey. The groom to whom he 
entrusted the horse scratched himself very much the 
second day after he had been grooming the animal. 
These persons afterwards conveyed the disease to 
others on the farm, and more than thirty persons 
were successively attacked. The farmer sold the 
mangv horse to a miller who, with his sons who had 
touched the animal, were soon after suffering from 
the itch. ... In 1856 several pupils of the 
Alford Veterinary School contracted the itch through 
operating upon a mangy horse. This was the occasion 
on which Delafond discovered that this form of 
scabies was due to a sarcopt which he considered 
was idertical with that of man.” 

One has occasonallv met with similar cases of 
scabies in which the infective powers of the aeari 
appeared to be abnormally high, but none so striking 
as the above. The transmission of canine and feline 
scabies to man is not of infrequent occurrence, and 
in certain cases the infection appears to occur with 
great facility. Many of these cases may be due to a 
hyper-susceptibility on the part of the individual 
attacked, but in this outbreak the facility with which 
infection occurred can only be explained by assuming 
the parasites to possess an extraordinary high degree 
of virulence, since many persons and animals con¬ 
tracted the disease. 


A clearer understanding of the circumstances which 
affect the virulence and the consequent infective 
powers of eeto-parasites might do much to solve 
many of the difficulties which we experience in the 
treatment of the important diseases of which they 
are the cause. 


JVotes and J/ews. 


Recognition for a Gallant Act. 

Captain Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., has recently’ 
through the war office, received the “ Mcdaille de 
Sauvetage " in bronze, together with a certificate, 
from the Ministry of the French Republic, with the 
British official war office permission to accept and 
wear the medal on all occasions. This medal corres¬ 
ponds to the British Humane Society’s medal for 
saving life, and was granted to Captain Kirk for 
gallantly plunging from one of the bridges in Paris 
into the Seine and rescuing a woman who was drown¬ 
ing. This occurred on September 25th, 191!), Captain 
Kirk being in uniform at the time and on his way 
home from Germany after demobilisation. Had he 
not seen her and acted as he did, there is no question 
but that the woman would have lost her life, and it 
was on the strong recommendation of the Paris Police 
Authorities that the award was made. 


Exportation of Horses to the Continent. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has decirlpd to issue special 
permits in certain circumstances for shipment of race¬ 
horses. polo ponies, and hunters to the Continent without 
the usual veterinary examination ; hut the concession is 
intended to apply only to exports from those British ports 
at which no facilities for official veterinary examination 
exist to ports on the Mediterranean Sea, or any ports in 
France or Spain south of and including Bordeaux. The 
British ports at which the necessary veterinary facilities 
exist, and to which, therefore, this concession will not 
apply, are Folkestone. Goole, Harwich, Hull, Leith, London 
(including Tilbury) and Southampton. 

Applications for special permits must be made on the 
forms supplied for the purpose by the Ministry, and must 
reach the Ministry not later than a week before the proposed 
shipment. 

It will be understood that the issue of these permits 
does not in any way affect the requirement that the shipping 
company shall comply with the existing regulations 
regarding the fitness of the vessel and t he general conditions 
of transport, which include light, ventilation, sanitation, 
and. in cases of journeys exceeding 0 hours, the suitable 
feeding and watering of the animals. 


Ministerial Foot-And-Mouth Information. 

Mr. Turton asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
ho would grant a full enquiry into the circumstance* 
connected with the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
with special regard to its origin ; whether the Ministry 
was satisfied that the present law and regulations were 
sufficient to meet a terrible outbreak of the present, 
character; and, if not, whether he would introduce 
legislation on the subject. 
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Sir A. Boscawen : I propose to appoint a Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the origin and other circum¬ 
stances connected with the present outbreak of foot-und- 
mouth disease. Pending the receipt of the report, I do 
not propose to consider any revision of the existing legis¬ 
lation relating to diseases of animals or of the regulations 
made thereunder. 

Lt.-Col. W. Guinness asked how many cattle had been 
destroyed in connection with the present outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and whether ho would make 
inquiries as to the efficiency of the methods of isolation 
without destruction adopted in connection with this 
disease in France. 

Sir A. Boscawen replied that the slaughter of 17,0.17 
cattle had been authorised up to and including Sunday, 
the 10th inst. He was advised that the whole methods 
of isolation adopted in France had been quite ineffective 
as a policy for the eradication of the disease. 

Lt.-Col. Guinness: Is there any limit to the size of 
the outbreak which the Minister considers suitable to be 
dealt with by this very costly method of destruction ? 

Sir A. Boscawen : It all depends whether we consider 
the outbreak epidemic or not. In this case we do not. 
and we think we have the matter well in hand. 

Captain Dixon asked whether the detention of Irish 
store cattlo was causing great loss to farmers, and whether 
he would now withdraw the detention order. 

Sir A. Boscawen : Yes, Sir, I am aware that some loss 
is unfortunately being incurred by farmers in consequence 
of the detention of Irish store cattle, but the situation 
with regard to foot-and-mouth disease has not yet im¬ 
proved sufficiently to justify me in withdrawing the 
Order. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Dixon : Is it not the fact that there is no 
disease of any kind in Ireland ? (Cries of “ Oh.”) 

Sir A. Boscawen : We have not been able to trace the 
actual existence of disease in Ireland, but, apart from 
that, the movement from market to market of Irish 
stores is, in our opinion, a very fruitful way of spreading 
disease, and we do not see our way to remove the Order 
at the present moment. (Cheers.) 

The Ministry of Agriculture announces that during the 
past week-end the number of fresh premises on which 
foot-and-mouth disease appeared were 14, 13, and 16, on 
successive days, all of which were in areas already infected. 
Twenty-six of these cases occurred in Yorkshire. The 
position shows a steady improvement. 

The Shire Show. 

The slight falling off in the number of the exhibits at the 
Shire Horse Show held at Islington during the last week 
was compensated for by their quality, which enables 
one to say that this exhibition ranks amongst the best 
that the Society has ever held. One great feature was 
the excellence of the classes of young stallions, which was 
certainly exceptional, and the judges had by no means 
an easy task. 

The King and Queen, accompanied by Princess Mary 
and Viscount Lascelles, visited the Shire Horse Show on 
the Wednesday afternoon. After witnessing the awarding 
of the championships, the King entered the ring and 
presented the cups and medals to the successful exhibitors. 
The King’s challenge cup for the best stallion was received 
by Miss Stanton on behalf of her mother. Mrs. Stanton, of 
Snelston Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, the first woman 
to win either of the championships. 

The fillies and mares were more uniform in type and 
merit than the male classes, the fillies, especially, com¬ 
paring more than favourably with the colts of corres¬ 
ponding age. Sir A. Nicholson showed a particularly 
good yearling bv Champion’s Goalkeeper, and the other 
filly classes had worthy leaders in daughters of Pendley 
Leader and Childwick Champion respectively. 

Mr. Williams’ champion mare, Crossways Forest Maid, 
is a well-proportioned bay four-year-old by Friar Tuck IV., 
and Mr. Freekelton’s reserve champion, Pendley Lady, a 
year oldsr, was bred b> Mr. J. U. Williams and sired by 
Champion’s Goalkeeper. Two of the classes—12 and 


13—were headed by what are probably the only daughters 
of the famous Lockingo Forest King now being exhibited. 
Sir B. Greenwell’s mare being 12 years old ami Mr. Carson’s 
noted mare two years older and still fresh. The geldings 
showed to better advantage than usual. 


The Late Mr. J. Aitken. 

Mr. John Aitken, M R.C.V.S., a well-known figure in 
East Fife agricultural circles, has passed away suddenly 
at his residence in Hunter Street, Kirkcaldy. 

Only 39 years of age, Mr. Aitken. who was the eldest 
son of the late Mr. John Aitken, M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh, 
carried out his duties as usual on Saturday, hut shortly 
after his return home lie was seized with an illness which 
ended fatally. 

Owing to the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
among cattle, Mr. Aitken had been greatly overworked 
of late, and this is regarded as the cause of his seizure. 

During his thirteen years in Kirkcaldy Mr. Aitken 
built up ail extensive practice, and held several public 
appointments, including that of consulting veterinary 
surgeon to the Town Councils of Kirkcaldy, Burnt¬ 
island. Buekhaven, and Dysart. He was also 1 1 to Board 
of Agriculture's Officer for the county of Fife under the 
Swine Fever and Infectious Diseases Order 

Deceased is survived by a widow and three voting 
children. 


Coal Mines Act. 

In pursuance of Section 86 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. 
and under the provisions of the Mining Industry Act, 
1920, (a) the Board of 'trade hereby make the following 
Regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all mines 
to which the Coal Mines Act, 1911, applies:— 

1. The Third Schedule to the Coal Mines Act, 1911, 
shall be amended by the addition of the following para 
graph :— 

“ No horse shall be taken into or out of any part of 
a mine upon a bogie or other carriage excepting in a 
case of necessity arising through accident, or through 
injury to or illness of the horse : provided that nothing 
in this Regulation shall apply to the lowering or raising 
of a horse either through a shaft or by way of an incline 
where a horse could not walk with safety owing to the 
gradient.” 

2. Sub-section (2) of Section 45 of the Coal Mines 
Act, 1911, shall be amended by the omission of the words 
*‘to get to its work.” 

3. These Regulations shall come into force on the 31st 
March, 1922, and may he cited as the Coal Mines General 
Regulations of the 10th February, 1922. 

\\ . C. Bhidge.man, Secretary for Mine*. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Marriage 

On February 22nd, at the Parish Church. Henley-on- 
Thames, by the Rev. Stanley Wade, C.F. (Oxford), George 
Stuttard, only son of the late Mr. Stuttnrd and of Mrs. 
Stuttard, Burnley. Lancashire, to Marjorie, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. J. It. Carter and Mrs. Carter, Avalon. Henley- 
on-Thames. 

Obituary. 

Aitken, J., 18 Hunter Street. Kirkcaldy. Graduated 
19th December, 1904, Edinburgh. Aged 39. 

Brown, G. F., 566 High Road, Leytonstone. Graduated 
London, 20th December. 1887. Died 12th February, 
1922. Aged 61. 

Darling, Vv. G.. St. Peter's Street, Tiverton, Devon. 
Graduated Liverpool, 19th December, 1905. Died 
February 21st. 1922. Aged 40. 

Malloch, R. M , Professor of Anatomy, Veterinary 
College, Glasgow. Graduated 21st April, 1886. Died 
16th February, 1922. Aged 65. 

Roberts, G. \Y\, Corve Street, Ludlow. Graduated 
London, 14th January. 1885. Died 20th February, 
1922. Aged 65. 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
flrst post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correapondents. 


The Royal Counties Resolution. 

Sir.—In your issues of January 21st nncl 28th Iasi, you 
publish continuations of the report of a meeting of the 
Council X.V.M.A. 

A resolution sent by the Royal Counties, and which I 
proposed, was dealt with. 

I am compelled to send you these comments thereon as 
it appears to me most clearly that the true facts which 
aave birth to the resolution were overshadowed and almost 
lost sight of by the remarks of one member present, 
whose desire it appeared to me was to impress the Council 
that the object of the resolution was to stultify research 
work. 

The passage fo which I particularly wish to draw your 
attention is the following : “ If you want new vaccines 
or sera tried—and they must be tried widely before being 
pul into practice—it is impossible to do so without the 
direct co-operation of stockowners.” This I readily 
admit to be correct in so far as experimental materials 
are concerned, and to these the resolution was not intended 
to apply, but to those already recognised and beyond tin* 

. xpcriniental or research stage. 

Diplomacy—a word which can lie expressed by another 
which does not sound so sweet—is not one of my gills. 

I prefer to call a spade a spade. 

If certain remarks anti reports contained in the llritmh 
Friceian Journal, in its issno for January, 11121. and 
with which the said resolution w as concerned, lie allowed 
to pass unchallenged, it would lead the public to infer, 
in my humble opinion, that the M.R.C.V.S. of to-day 
accepts the decision ot those highly placed in our pro- 
lis-sion. who may suggest that tic is incapable of carrying 
out and untrustworthy in conducting the tuberculin test, 
and, consequently, in giving his decision upon the results 
thereof. 

1 can see that in the near future, unless we hustle, 
the time will arrive when the position of the country 
practitioner -who by the way is often stated by certain 
!»rsons, when it suits their purpose, to lie so urgently 
needed by the country —will In' much the same as that of 
the old “ eowleeeh,” and simply called upon to do the 
,|jrty work for the “ kid-gloved and spatted gentleman 
above him. 

1 observe in the current number of the I elm nary 
llrcord the continuation of a report of Special Meeting 
R.C.V.S. Council, and on page Oli it is reported that a 
member used these words, " I should like, however, to 
say that in the future ‘ two grades ’ of veterinary surgeons 
may lie necessary: the practising veterinaiy surgeon, who 
may lie satisfied and willing to carry on his life's duties 
iu„\or the conditions usually met w ith in general practice, 
,-eiecially country' practice, and it may lie that it will lx: 
necessary to produce another grade of veterinary surgeon 
occupy the position of the veterinary inspector of 
health ” Surelv, at the present moment this statement 
Will Iiot lx- welcomed by the general practitioner, who 
lias waited long and patiently for mine nj the plume tn till 
The gajis caused in the terribly depleted practices by the 
advent of motor traction. In human practice medical 
officers of health arc in by f<ir the largest majority of in- 
Minnrr.i at no general prartitione.rs ; and why. may I ask, 
should a distinction be considered neeossaiy in our pro¬ 
motion 1 iii 

Ix-t the preliminary education of our students lie such 
ihai later thev will uphold the dignity of their calling by 
honourable, capable, trustwoithy and noll-reapertin# 


member* of a noble profession. A good education lend* to 
produce these results 

1 trust that, at the ensuing election of candidates to 
the Council R.C.V.S.. every M.R.C.V.S. will exorcise his 
prerogative and record his vote. To the general prac¬ 
titioner 1 would like to issue this warning, that in my 
opinion unless w r e are very careful and observant we shall 
lx- robbed of our just rights and discover, when too late, 
that we are “ on the rocks.” 

Yours faithfully, 

J. ClIA.RI.KS COI.KM.VN, M.R.C.V.S., 

Swindon, Wilts., 

February 13 th, 1022. 

Theory and Practice. 

Sir,- The Students’ Union feels that the “Word of 
Advice to the Theoretical Student,” which appeared in 
the February issue of the Veterinary Journal, cannot In- 
allowed to pass without comment. The fact that he is 
theoretical, that is. well founded in broad principles, is 
surely an argument in liis favour. 

The colleges have to provide a student with as much 
information ns can 1st well retained to start him on a 
career, which may lend him to lxreomo a pathologist, 
hygienist, administrator, or practitioner. It is little won¬ 
der. then, that a recently qualified man does not know 
all the little ins and outs of practice as well as an old ami 
experienced practitioner. The cry that the colleges do 
not turn out the “ practical man ” is as old as the Royal 
Veterinary College itself. And yet. veterinary science 
lias undisputahly made progress since then. 

Coining back to the advice : It is excellent, but alas, 
theoretical. The student is willing and eager to seo prac¬ 
tice. but the practitioners who are willing to take a pupil 
form a very small percentage of those on the register. 

The students of the London college, left to fend for 
themselves (perhaps a good sign in these spoon-fed days), 
have formed a union, one of the objects of which is to get 
into touch with practitioners who are willing to take 
pupils, and introduce students who have no friends or 
relations in the profession so that they may have the 
opportunity of seeing practice, from the inside. And in 
spite of criticism jiml indifference, the union is making 
headway in its object. 

Nowadays unity is essential, in consideration of the 
facts that the veterinary profession is having much of 
its legitimate work taken up by men of other professions 
(whose blunders, however, are laid at the door of the veterin 
ary profession), and that the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons bus envious eyes east upon its right to grant the 
license to practice by some of the universities, who would 
have us in the same muddle ns the medical profession, 
where some are partially qualified and others, though 
qualified, cannot recover a fee at law. In these days 
it would lx* well to pull together and let the student who 
intends to practice have the opportunity of seeing practice 
while still a student, so that, w hen qualified, he may not 
lx* held as a bad example of the existing system, which 
I after all produces fewer failures than many other pro¬ 
fessions. 

Yours faithfully. 

K. Haul, Hon. See. 


Whole-Time Salaries. 

Sir,—Major Holiday, in his remarks on “ Whole-Time 
Salaries.” in your issue of December loth, remarks: 
•* j| |s to the posts abroad that the veterinary surgeon has 
to turn for adequate remuneration.” 

Ill ease this should mislead a young graduate into 
swallowing the gilded pill. I attach a comparative table 
of tIn* salaries accorded to officers of the Malayan Service 
for their serious consideration. they should be able to 
judge from it wlmt their "status” is likely to be in tin* 
country, and their prospects they can plainly see are nil. 

Exceptions 1 know prove the rule : T wonder how many 
other Colonies hold the invidious " adequate remuneration" 
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distinction of being the Absolute last on the list ?—Yours 
truly, H. G. Simpson. F.R.O.V.S. 


January 17//;, 
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The Shoeing Problem. 

Dear Sir,— I have read with the greatest interest the 
paper by Sir Layton Blenkinsop, and also the discussion 
which followed it. on the Blenkinsop shoe. As one who 
has tried this shoe, may l express the hope that anyone, 
who lias not tried it will do so ; it will amply repay him 

There is one vital point that to us all is really paramount, 
and t hat is. t hat anything in these days that really enhances 
the efficiency of the horse cannot be neglected, and less 
than ever now, as there are indications all round of a 
revulsion in favour of the horse. 

The well informed civilian—by this I mean the non¬ 
professional civilian— is so well versed by self education 
in scientific and allied subjects, that wo simply cannot 
afford to lose ground anywhere, or much less to lost' an 
opportunity of being in a position to express informed 
views on any public matter. And this is a public matter. 
May I illustrate this by saying that 1 was present the other 
day in a knot of people talking, where my identity was 
not known : one man. a non-professional, was expressing 
himself on the subject of distemper. 

From the grasp and general knowledge of the subject 
he disclosed it might have been a set lecture on the subject, 
and 1 have no reason to suspect that he had specially 
prepared his subject, as the conversation was purely 
accidental, and this is no exceptional instance. 

One feature that arose in the discussion on this shoe 
was as to whether steel was a suitable material. It may 
interest to record the manufacturers* view in the general 
manufacture of shoes that a mild (low carbon) basic 
(non-acid) steel is required for the manufacture of shoes, 
as basic steel will stand being re heated three times—this 
for purposes of fitting, etc.—Yours faithfully, A. .1. 
Simpson, Major R.A.V.O. 

T ID WORTH, 

10//# February, 1022. 
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Bovine Abortion and its Control. 

Discussion on Capt. J. T. Edwards’ Paper by 
the iRisn Branch of the N.V.M.A. 

Mr. Norris . I would like in the first place to 
extend to Captain Edwards and Mr. Buxton a very 
hearty welcome, and I hope they will thoroughly 
enjoy their visit. 

Captain Edwards deserves the thanks of our pro¬ 
fession for the great effort he has made to give us, 
in appropriate form, all the known facts concerning 
this very important veterinary subject. It has been 
no light task, for research workers in almost every 
country have been busy of recent years on the pro¬ 
blem. The author acknowledges the help given by 
The Veterinary Review, and I would like to join him 
in the hope that this very useful publication will 
soon be revived. One must admire the author’s 
industry in serving up all that is worthy, but he is 
somewhat disappointing in failing to give us no 
concise resum6 of his own opinions. However, he 
has made amends in this respect by his lucid address 
this afternoon. 

In his opening paragraphs he is careful to point 
out that his aim is mainly to deal with the control 
of the disease caused by Bang’s bacillus. Hebiiefly 
mentions other causes of bovine abortion and rightly 
regards them of comparatively minor importance. 
The outbreak of vibrio abortion mentioned as occur- 
rin" in Ireland was a single case which occurred in a 
herd where infection with Bang’s bacillus had been 
running for some time. This cow calved at full time 
next term. Captain Edwards deplores what he 
calls an obstinate tendency by many veterinary 
writers and laymen to group for common considera¬ 
tion the clinical phenomena frequently found in 
animals of an infected herd. What is the harm, 
provided the aetiology of the manifestations is kept 
clearlv in view ? In fact, I think we are bound to 
take the broader view. What would we think of 
the historian who, for instance, said that Bolshevism 
should not be considered with the great war, because 
it was not directly originated by a war lord and waged 
by a high military command ? Yet, we all know it 
is an aftermath of the war. When we examine a 
herd where contagious abortion has been running 
for some time and find, as we very often do, metritis 
and other conditions which prevent good breeding 
results, we are always tempted to ask the old ques¬ 
tion, “ who began it ? ” and in trying to answer it, 
we are in the right path to prevention and control. 
The point I wish to make is that in many instances 


contagious abortion and bad breeding conditions 
seem to hang together as cause and effect in the 
loose sense of the phrase. 

The resemblance found to exist between Bang’s 
bacillus and the micrococcus melitensix is new and 
interesting, but no practical significance is vet 
apparent. 

It appears to be well proven that the gravid uterus 
is the only part of the body attacked by the bacillus, 
and also that the udder and adjacent lymphatic 
glands are the only reservoir of the bacillus in the. 
non-pregnant cow or heifer: but it is important to 
note that all cases harbouring bacilli in the udder 
may not produce disease in the gravid uterus. 

As to diagnosis, there are several methods, as the 
author points out. The history of the outbreak and 
the appearance of the diseased foetal membranes are 
very often considered sufficient evidence bv the 
practitioner to form a diagnosis. I think it is always 
an advantage, even to the laboratory worker, to have 
a portion of diseased membrane to work on in case 
the serological test proves unsatisfactory. I agree 
that the agglutination test is by far the most satis¬ 
factory diagnostic test, but it is not by any means 
immaculate. It merely indicates infection past or 
present and gives no reliable indication as to extent 
or virulence of infection. A cow giving a high 
agglutination titre may be, from the farmer’s point 
of view a good breeder, producing apparently normal 
calves, while an animal with a lower titre may abort. 
Again, I am afraid that on rare occasions the test, 
is fallible. Cases, such as that quoted by the author, 
where Sir John McFadyean got an absolutely negative 
result only three weeks prior to abortion, are not 
satisfactorily explained by a short incubative period. 
I have had one or two cases which yielded negative 
results at the time of abortion, but gave a high titre 
on a second test ten days or so afterwards. This 
negative result may not be due to want of agglutinins, 
but to some inhibitory action of the serum. In¬ 
stances of this kind are not, I understand, unknown 
in the history of agglutination. I believe it would 
make the test more reliable and results more uniform 
if some kind of standardisation of the bacterial 
emulsion was adopted. Personally I would like to 
see the emulsion prepared and standardised in a 
central laboratory for issue to workers throughout 
the country. At present agglutination results, I 
am afraid, lack uniformity, and are therefore not so 
valuable as they should be. If a standard emulsion 
were in use, the way would then be clear for the adop¬ 
tion of a standard agglutinating titre. 
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One of the most surprising results evolved by 
research is the apparently unimportant role played 
by the bull as a disseminator. This, however, could 
hardly be otherwise when we remember that it is 
difficult to set up the disease in the lion-pregnant 
uterus, or even in the pregnant uterus by the vaginal 
canal; and again it appears that the bull enjoys a 
sexual immunity, lesions very rarely appearing and 
with no reservoir as in the female. No doubt infected 
bulls might contaminate pasture or litter, but I think 
the damage would be limited. We know that the 
most important source of infection is the uterine 
discharge at, or for some time after, abortion or 
parturition. Abortion bacilli may be present in 
cases where the animals have calved to all appear¬ 
ances normally, especially is this the case in cows 
which have aborted once or more. This is a fact of 
great importance, although 1 regret to say it is largely 
overlooked at the present time. We should, when 
we know or suspect such cases, treat them as rigidly 
as actual abortcrs. The portal of infection for 
practical purposes may be regarded as ingestion. 
Teat infection is possible, but must be exceedingly 
rare. Sometimes it is not possible to infect by inges¬ 
tion, as in feeding milk to calves and cultures by the 
mouth. I am of opinion that these results may be 
due to diminished virulence of the bacilli used. In 
three cases I had abortion following a drench con¬ 
taining a small quantity of “ washings ” from diseased 
membranes, while on the other hand I know of a 
number of cases where a dose of 150 c.c. of a rich 
broth culture (which had been sub-cultured for years) 
given subcutaneously to pregnant cows failed to 
produce abortion or any clinical evidence of the 
disease. To me it appears probable that the ques¬ 
tion of virulence of the infecting organism is very 
important. Captain Edwards quotes Wall, who has 
done excellent work on the bacteriology of uterine 
affections, and appears to agree with him that abortion 
is not responsible to a much greater degree than 
normal parturition for secondary infections. Person¬ 
ally I am not convinced, and I am afraid clinical 
experience is against this view. Abortion and 
diseases of new-born calves do not appear to be 
directly connected. Experience, however, shows that 
in badly-infected herds where sanitary measures are 
neglected, a percentage of calves with swollen joints 
and chronic pneumonia may be found. 

As the author points out, drugs so far have failed. 
As to vaccination, experience shows that a variable 
immunity can be produced by inoculating the non¬ 
pregnant animal with living cultures. I think, 
however, it would be a great mistake for us to accept 
vaccination as a final settlement of the abortion 
question; although some are more or less inclined to 
do so. I do not favour using virulent strains for 
vaccination, except in herds where the conditions are 
extremely bad. Of all the methods of control the 
one I favour most is elimination by testing and 
isolation ; I grant it is no easy matter for the owner, 
but it is well worth the trouble in valuable herds. 
Of course the hope of success depends largely on the 


circumstances found in any particular herd. Ordinary 
methods of control must always include strict isola¬ 
tion of abortcrs and known carriers so long as they 
are discharging from the vagina, cleansing and 
disinfection of premises and avoidance of infected 
pasture for a time. I do not favour attempts made 
by the owner to disinfect the genital passage ; as a 
rule the disinfectant used is too strong and the methods 
absolutely inefficient, the result being needless pain 
to the animal. I favour cleansing of the uterus after 
abortion if done by a skilled practitioner, but not 
otherwise. Here I may say that there is a great 
field for the practitioner in the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of such diseases as metritis, salpingitis, ovarian 
diseases, pyometra, etc., which cause sterility. 1 
think that this work does not hold the position it 
should in the veterinary curriculum. It should, in 
mv opinion, form an important section in the Depart¬ 
ment of Surgery and not, as it is (or as it was in my 
time), a kindergarten in the School of Medicine. 

Professor Ckaig : I feel to a large extent respon¬ 
sible for the meeting of the Irish Branch of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association held to-day to discuss 
this important paper of Captain Edwards. This 
paper was primarily intended for discussion at the 
recent meeting of the National at Chester, but as it 
arrived only on the eve of the Congress it was realised 
that it could not receive the adequate attention it 
deserved. It was decided, therefore, to refer the 
discussion to the Branches of the Association, and I 
was anxious that the subject would receive as much 
publicity as possible among the profession at this 
side of the water, and that the Irish Branch should 
begin to function. Ho far this Branch has been 
little more than a name to us and it is time that the 
officers of the Branch were called upon to perform the 
functions of their offices. 

I must, however, apologise to Capt. Edwards for 
the comparatively poor attendance at the meeting, 
but while doing so wish to assure him that it is not 
the result of apathy on the part of the profession, but 
is rather due to the conditions under which we live. 
It is on account of the labour troubles on the railway 
systems throughout the country that the attendance 
is not more representative. 

In welcoming Capt. Edwards to our midst I need 
only endorse the remarks of the Chairman, and with 
! regard to the excellence of the paper I can only say 
that I fully concur with the comments of Mr. Norris. 
Capt. Edwards has given us an excellent resum 6 of 
the results of the experimental work in contagious 
abortion up to the end of 1920, and he is particularly 
fitted to undertake the task on account of his associa¬ 
tion with Sir John McFadyean. whose valuable con¬ 
tributions to our knowledge of this disease I fully 
appreciate and admire. 

If one were asked to state briefly the most notable 
recent advances in our knowledge of contagious 
abortion I think they might be put under three 
headings (1) the cause of the condition; (2) the 
carrier problem; and (3) the value of the agglutina¬ 
tion test in diagnosis. 
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Regarding the cause, it seems to me in spite of the 
cases which have been recorded as being due to other 
micro-organisms, it is abundantly proved that by 
far the most common etiological factor in abortion 
among cows is the bacillus of Bang. Nothing that 
lias been discovered in recent years has altered in 
any way the far-reaching importance of this organism. 
1 am the more convinced of this not only because of 
the records of others, but also because 1 have had 
considerable experience over a number of years of the 
application of the agglutination or other blood tests 
in the diagnosis of the disease throughout this coun¬ 
try. I do not think the dictum of Sir John can be 
sufficiently emphasised, that every case of abortion 
should be regarded as of a contagious kind until the 
contrary is proved, and by that l mean that it is 
essential in the interest of owners that all cases of 
abortion be investigated, particularly by the aid of 
the agglutination test to ascertain whether they are 
due to the bacillus of Bang. Early diagnosis of the 
disease is a valuable asset in the eradication of the 
disease from a herd. Single or first cases of abortion 
are often attributed to other causes and as a result 
no precautions are taken until the disease has made 
considerable headway. 

1 was interested in the statement of Sir John 
McFadyean that abortion of twin calves was often 
not infectious. A case of the kind came under my 
notice only recently and the blood serum was tested 
on two separate occasions at several months' interval 
with negative result. With regard to the susceptibilit v 
of the domestic animals to the disease it seems most 
remarkable that under natural conditions contagious 
abortion due to Bang's bacillus has been observed 
only in the bovines and swine, although several other 
species can readily be infected experimentally. 

As to the spread of the disease, up to a compara¬ 
tively short time ago it was generally held that the 
bacillus of contagious abortion confined its attention 
to the gravid uterus and that shortly after abortion 
the uterus rapidly rid itself of infection, and that if 
the animal's uterus is to be infected again, re-infection 
must take place from the outside. It still holds good 
that the infection from the uterus is rapidly got rid 
of. anil it is still true that the most serious source of 
infective material is the foetal membranes, the foetus 
and the uterine discharge after abortion. Moreover, 
the organisms, although they be obligatory parasites, 
and are readily destroyed when brought in contact 
with ordinary disinfectants, may retain their viru¬ 
lence for long periods outside the host as, e.g., on 
pasture. A very valuable observation in this connec¬ 
tion was made by Schroeder in which he demonstrated 
that, the infected placenta when placed in the open air 
under a fly screen remained virulent for a period of 
135 days. That indicates the necessity for thorough 
disinfection of all places and objects surrounding the 
bodies and feet of animals likely to be contaminated. 
But. although an animal may get rid of the infection 
in the uterus, it has been shown by many investigators 
that it may retain the infection in the udder and 
annexed glands, and excrete the organisms in the 


milk, although there is no apparent change in the 
udder. That we have shown in the College in cows 
which had aborted one year or more previously. 
After inoculation of the milk into guinea-pigs, the 
organisms were removed from the spleen pul]) in pure 
culture. 

The nulk therefore is infective and it is possible 
that occasionally the infection may be spread in this 
way. 

But the important point is that a nidus of infection 
is left in the body of the affected animal and that at 
the next or succeeding pregnancies the chorion may 
be infected by way of the blood stream. In that way 
even if the parturition lie a normal one, the calf, the 
foetal membranes and discharges are dangerous 
sources of infection. In addition to this one has to 
keep in mind that there are infected animals which 
never abort, but whose discharges at parturition are 
infective. I met with an example of this in a pure¬ 
bred shorthorn herd a little while ago. The cow 
calved at full time, its calf lived and did well, but there 
was a considerable vaginal discharge from which the 
bacilli of Bang were isolated by guinea-pig inocula¬ 
tions. 

Such cows, which retain the infection, are dan¬ 
gerous; they are. the carriers. They may remain 
infective for years and yet without the application of 
some serum test they are never suspected. One is 
inclined to believe that the abortion is most com¬ 
monly introduced into a herd by the affected cow, 
the aborting animal, or the carrier, and there is now 
convincing evidence that the most common route 
by which the organisms enter the body is by ingestion. 
But in spite of experimental evidence I am by no 
means convinced that the bull is a factor of little or 
no importance. I am aware of the experiments 
which have shown that although the bull is infected 
it does not convey tin 1 disease by copulation. The 
semen from an infected bull may be. ejected on to the 
ground and contaminate the surroundings. In that 
way and in that sense he may be dangerous. Per¬ 
sonally, l have not yet had any experience of re-acting 
bulls. That the Ministry of Agriculture do not 
regard the bull as of no importance in the spread of 
the disease is shown in the clauses in the recent 
abortion order which apply to the restrictions regard¬ 
ing the service of aborting cows. 

Now with reference to diagnosis, C'apt. Edwards 
has given us the main routine methods now recog¬ 
nised. and it is agreed that the agglutination test 
stands out by itself in the recognition of affected 
animals. Its technique is simple and its* accuracy 
is remarkable. As usually applied in individual 
cases it is employed for the recognition of affected 
cows after abortion, and in the vast majority of 
such oases the re-action is, if the case is one of con¬ 
tagious abortion, positive immediately after abortion. 
In many cases the re-action is given for a varying 
period before abortion, sometimes one or several 
months, but in occasional cases no re-action is given 
for a short time after abortion. The reason for that 
is no + apparent. I have met with at least one example 
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of that nature. A positive re-action to the test of 
course only denotes infection; it does not indicate 
that an animal has aborted or is going to abort. As 
a matter of fact a good many animals which give a 
high re-action do not. abort afterwards at all. 

Capt. Edwards described briefly the technique of 
the teat and the interpretation of the result, but he 
refrains from giving his owm views on these points. 
Like Mr. Norris, I am of opinion that standardisation 
of the emulsion is urgently required. The density 
of the emulsion used at present is at best an arbitrary 
one. The reading of the test whether by dilution 
or amount of serum per unit volume in no way affects 
the result, but I favour the form of simplicity—the 
percentage reading. What one also wants to have 
agreement upon is the lowest reaction that can be 
regarded as a positive one. 

Capt. Edwards has reserved his opinion apparently 
on this point. Our experience here leads us to 
conclude that complete clumping in 1-25 and 1-50 
with a clear supernatant fluid may be regarded as 
pointing with certainty to infection. 

May I ask a question here with regard to the 
relationship between the presence of specific agglu¬ 
tinins in the blood and immunity ? Capt. Edwards 
states that “ the blood serum in giving a positive 
result to the test” indicates “the development in 
their bodies of an active immunity due to the presence 
of the organisms.” Is that quite true, or is it that 
agglutinins are the forerunners of the development 
of immunity as suggested in some work done in 
connection with 'pneumococci ? 

Now regarding treatment, I think all the evidence 
available goes to show that all drugs hitherto em¬ 
ployed are valueless as curative agents, and our 
energies are naturally directed towards prevention 
or immunisation. 

Measures of disinfection have not of themselves 
been found to suffice in preventing the spread of the 
disease. They are useful but cannot in the nature 
of things be complete. We have now at least two 
methods of dealing wdth art infected herd;— 

(1) Vaccination. To illustrate what I have to 
say regarding vaccination I should like to give a 
brief summary of the history of a herd which Professor 
Kehoe and myself have had under observation for 
the past two years. The full records we intend to 
publish at the end of the third year. The herd in 
question was a dairy herd used for the supply of 
milk in a neighbouring village. The milk supply 
had to be maintained, milk records were kept and 
cows were sold if poor milkers, their places being 
taken by new cows bought in the market or heifers 
reared on the place. In this case the disease had 
gained such a hold and accommodation for isolation 
was so limited that, it was decided to resort to im¬ 
munisation. Aborting animals were put in a separate 
house after abortion until the vaginal discharge had 
ceased, disinfectant precautions taken and the uterus 
and vagina washed out daily with milk^antiseptic 
lotions. ’After the discharge ceased the cowsTwere 
returned to the herd. The cows were vaccinated 


afterwards, and all cows after parturition and heifers 
were vaccinated at least six weeks before they were 
put to the bull, according to circumstances. In 
addition the herd was tested with the agglutination 
test for contagious abortion at intervals. In some 
cases attempts were made to isolate the causal organ¬ 
isms from the reacting cows. It may also be remarked 
that the bull was kept separate, he was not allowed 
to run with the herd, and the cows and heifers were 
brought to him for service. 

When first seen in July, 1919, the herd comprised 
28 cows, two bulls, and some young bovines. Of 
these four cows had aborted, six were bullers, 18 
were in calf, and four cows had recentlv been brought 
in after calving. 

The agglutination test was applied to ascertain the 
extent of the disease. Twenty-two cows and two 
bulls were tested, but for various reasons six cows 
w r ere left untested. 

Of the six not tested, one cow had aborted and five 
cows were in calf. Of the animals tested 11 reacted. 
The. reactors included three aborters, four bullers 
(two bullers did not react), three cows in calf and one 
cow which had calved. None of the cows newly 
brought in reacted. The bulls gave no reaction. 
Of the three cows in calf which reacted, two aborted, 
one in August. 1919, and one in January, 1920. Of 
the five cows in calf which did not react, two aborted, 
one in October and one in November, 1919. Of the 
five cows in calf which were not tested, two aborted, 
one in August, 1919, and one in March, 1920. Of 
the four bullers which reacted, one was sold because 
it was a bad milker. The other three were vaccinated, 
two were afterwards bred from and one remained 
sterile and was sold. I may state here that all animals 
sold out of the herd were sent to the butcher. The 
two bullers which did not react were vaccinated. 
One was bred from while the other remained sterile. 
It is possible that the vaccination proved of some 
service in these cases of sterility. The cow which 
had calved was sold because it had a tumour in the 
teat. 

The five cows which were brought in, calved, were 
vaccinated and served. Of these three aborted, two 
in April and one in May, 1920. Since the latter date 
there have been no further abortions in the herd, 
and 11 of the cows have had calves on two successive 
occasions. Two cows later turned bullers. Of the 
original 28 cows, 11 are still members of the herd. 
In order to obtain some information regarding the 
infected animals the herd was subjected at intervals 
to a general agglutination test. At the last test 
made during the present summer, eight of these 11 
cows still react. Four gave reactions up to 1-400. 
the highest dilution used, and four up to 1-50. What 
the variation in the titre of the serum means is not 
evident. 

So much for the original herd. Since July, 1919, 
28 cows and heifers have been or are being brought 
into the herd. Sixteen were heifers reared on the 
farm and at times grazing on the same field as the 
dairy cows. Of the 16 heifers which were tested. 
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three gave reactions before vaccination, one in dilu¬ 
tions of 1-500, one up to 1-100, and one up to 1-200. 
The first of these ceased to react and in the other 
two the reactions are declining. All these cows and 
heifers were vaccinated before service. 

The cows were not all tested at the time they were 
being vaccinated. Some were. Of those tested, 
it is interesting to note that one cow recently bought 
in, gave a reaction before vaccination with dilutions 
up to 1-1600 indicating that a carrier was being 
introduced. That illustrates the danger to which 
dairy herds are exposed. Of these 28 cows and 
heifers, 16 heifers and nine cows still remain, six 
cows have calved, three have been served. The 
other three were sold to the butcher (1) because it 
had a broken leg ; (2) because it remained a buller; 
and (3) because it was a poor milker. Six of the 
heifers have calved and the others have been served. 
Of these 37 bovines, 13 still react, four cows and a 
heifer in dilutions up to 1-50, one heifer up to 1-100, 
four cows up to 1-400, and one cow up to 1-600. We 
take it that these are potentially dangerous animals. 
But we do not know to what extent the danger is a 
real one. I think more work requires to be done to 
define their position and to ascertain if there is any 
relation between the height of the reaction and the 
infectiveness of the animal. Another point that 
comes out of these observations is that only four of 
some 18 animals which reacted and were retested 
after one or two years interval ceased to react, and in 
none of these four cases was the original or subsequent 
reaction present a greater titre of the serum than 
1-100. That supports the evidence of other workers 
that few reactors cease to react for a very long time. 
From one of the cases giving reaction up to 1-800 we 
isolated by guinea-pig inoculations of the milk the 
bacilli of Bang in pure culture 18 months after 
abortion. 

Another question that arises is as to whether 
vaccination creates carriers ? Possibly it docs so, 
one cannot be sure because there are the two sources 
of infection available (1) the vaccine, and (2) the 
infected herd, and I have no convincing evidence on 
the point. It is a thing, however, to he kept in mind. 
The heifers in this outbreak did not appear to become 
affected from vaccination. Vaccination, again, as at 
present practised, has the great drawback that it 
cannot be recommended for in-calf cows. In this 
outbreak there were 13 in-calf cows exposed to 
infection at the outset and nothing could be done 
for them. 

One may, however, conclude that vaccination 
together with disinfectant precautions and vaginal 
injections is the only measure one can recommend 
for badly infected herds and especially where cows 
are constantly being brought in from the market, 
and in herds where accommodation for isolation is 
not available. 

(2) Eradication. Eradication appears to be a 
practicable measure of great value in certain circum¬ 
stances. By the agglutination test one can pick out 
the infected animals. It entails, however, close 


attention to disinfection and efficient accommodation, 
separate sheds or better, a separate farm, separate 
fields and separate attendants for the clean and 
reacting portions of the herd. This method is applic¬ 
able especially to pure bred herds and is easiest to 
apply with success when the disease is detected 
early. 

There is, however, one trouble which the owner has 
to face and that refers to the ultimate disposal of the 
reactors. One would no doubt recommend disposal 
to the butchers and that can be economically done 
where the reactors are few in number and are not of 
great value. In the case of valuable pedigree animals 
one would recommend that they be bred from in 
isolation. As for the progeny in such circumstances 
one is led to believe that young heifers, even out of 
affected dams or in an infected herd, are in the great 
majority of cases free from infection if examined 
some time before they are served and my own experi¬ 
ence supports that view. These heifers may be 
added to the clean herd before being bred from and 
after disinfectant precautions have been taken. I 
have, however, noted reactions among heifers which 
have been served but are not pregnant in an infected 
herd. 

I have in mind one pure-bred herd which w r e 
recently tested with the object of applying this 
method of control. It comprised 61 bovines, includ¬ 
ing seven young heifers and in addition some calves. 
Of the 61 animals tested, 23 reacted to the agglutina¬ 
tion test. Of these 23, 13 had aborted, and one of 
the abortions dated back to 1919. Three were 
bullers, four were in calf, and three had calved. One 
reacting cow which calved had a profuse uterine 
discharge from which the bacillus of contagious 
abortion was isolated in pure culture by guinea-pig 
inoculations. 

The history of this outbreak points to the presence 
of the disease in the herd for two years before it was 
recognised. This fact only emphasises the necessity 
for the investigation of all apparently isolated cases 
of abortion. In addition some carriers appear to 
have been bought in recently. As it is the stock¬ 
owner has now 23 reactors, many of them valuable 
cattle. What then is he to do with them ? I have 
advised that he isolates and breeds from them, and 
afterwards tests the progeny after weaning before 
adding them to the clean herd, disinfectant precau¬ 
tions being observed before the transfer. These 
recommendations are being carried out. The isolation 
is further complicated by the circumstances that the 
herd is already divided into two lots on account of 
the presence of tuberculosis, Bang’s method of 
control being in operation. The difficulties arising 
therefrom are very real but not insuperable. Any 
new purchases are being made subject to the agglu¬ 
tination test. 

Isolation of Heifers. I have already noted 
that young heifers even in infected herds when 
examined before they are put to the bull are almost 
invariably free from the disease. It seems to me 
that that fact under certain conditions may be taken 
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advantage, of to build up a clean herd. There are 
some men who are in the habit of buying in only 
young heifers. In this connection I may be allowed 
to refer here to the experiences of Ur. Sims, of Oregon, 
as quoted by Schroeder. According to Dr. Sims, 
in one herd 16 heifers were fed with raw milk from 
the infected herd and then protected from exposure 
during pregnancy. All these calved normally and 
did not react to the agglutination test. In another 
herd the heifers were removed from the infected 
environment at the age of six months and were kept 
on another farm during pregnancy. They calved 
normally and did not react. In the two herds from 
which the heifers were derived abortions were of 
frequent occurrence, averaging in one, 26 per cent, 
for four years. Regular herd bulls were used with 
the same results. 

Among 11 heifers exposed in a barn during preg¬ 
nancy to abortion-infected cows, eight aborted and 
gave positive agglutination test reactions. 

That appears, therefore, to open up a way to avoid 
abortion which might be taken advantage of in 
some cases. 

Lastly regarding the new Abortion Order. I 
have only to remark that it may be of service in 
adding to our knowledge as to the prevalence of the 
disease. It may control it to some extent, but the 
only hope is that it may be the forerunner of some 
more effective and comprehensive means of preventing 
the spread of the disease. That concludes all I intend 
to say at this meeting regarding abortion. 1 am 
afraid I have been very tedious and have bored you 
with a rather long discourse. I did not intend, 
however, to come here as a carping critic, and my only- 
desire has been to record some observations which 
might help in putting the various aspects of the 
problem of this important disease in their true per¬ 
spective before you. 

Mr. J. 13. Buxton also contributed to the discussion, 
and (.'apt. Edwards replied in detail. 


False Pretences Charge. 

At the Evesham Borough Petty Sessions recently, 
Ambrose Paul Gately (32), veterinary surgeon, Leamington, 
was summoned on remand for obtaining £20 by false 
pretences from Donald R. Hoddinott, veterinary surgeon, 
Evesham, on 12th and 21st July, PJ21. Defendant for 
some two years was a veterinary surgeon at Kirkoswald, 
but left Cumberland about a year ago. 

Donald Richard Hoddinott, the complainant, said at 
the end of June, 1921, defendant came to Evesham. He 
first stayed at the Crown, and later went to the Northwick 
Arms Hotel. Mr. Gutely had been at Liverpool Univer¬ 
sity, where complainant had also been a student, and he 
met him there. He wrote to Liverpool to ask for a locum 
tenens, and they sent Mr. Gately down to him for a day 
or two some years ago. In July of last year he came to 
defendant’s house practically every day. The cheque, 
dated 12th July (produced), was one witness cashed for 
him. Witness lent him a cheque, and defendant made 
it payable to himself. He said he had run short of cash, 
as he had stayed longer in Evesham than he first intended. 
He said he had no cheque with him, and lie knew before 
that lie banked at. the same bank as witness. He led 
witness to understand that he had a big balance at the 
bank, and lie told witness he had been doing very well at 
Iris business in Penrith. Witness paid him £10 in treasury 


notes in exchange for the cheque. Witness put the cheque 
into a box where lie kept eheques before taking them to 
the bunk. Mr. Roberts then bunded witness a eheque 
dated 21st July. On that day witness said defendant 
again came to see him. Defendant saw the previous 
cheque lying in witness’s cash box and remarked, “I see 
you haven’t put my cheque through yet. How careless 
you are with your cheques ” (or words to that effect). He 
then asked witness to cash him another cheque for £10. 

The Mayor : He gave you some good advice (Laughter.) 

Witness (continuing) said lie lent defendant another 
cheque, which defendant filled up and endorsed and handed 
to witness, who cashed it for him in treasury notes. He 
said nothing about borrowing the money. Witness cashed 
the cheques on the faith that they were genuine and 
ail right. He presented the eheques to the bank a few days 
after Mr. Gately left Evesham—a few days after the 
changing of the last cheque. They were returned marked 
“Account closed.” Since then witness had made every 
possible effort to get ill touch with the defendant, and 
about a fortnight ago he discovered he was living at 
Leamington, and issued a summons. 

Defendant : During the whole of the time 1 was in 
Evesham I had practically all my meals with you, and I 
worked for you. 

Witness: You did not work for me. 

Defendant : I know I wrote the two cheques, bid 1 
didn’t know my account was closed. 

In answer to Mr. Roberts, witness said he treated Mr. 
Gately as a friend, and he was a guest at his house. 

Bell Mark Teasdale, chief cashier at the London City 
and Midland Bank. Ltd., at Penrith, said the defendant 
was a customer at the bank. He opened an account on 
19th December, 1920. but the account was started as 
an overdraw n one. The village where defendant resided 
mid practised was about nine miles from Penrith. At the 
end of December the account was overdrawn £53 4s. 4d. 
This adverse balance was carried forward to the new year, 
1921. Cash was paid in (£100) in January to the account. 
Between 10tli December, 1920, and 7tli June, 1921 (when 
it was closed), the total drawings amounted to £153 10s. 
The bank called upon the guarantor to pay off the balance 
owing (£50). and this was done. The last cheque was 
drawn on 21st March, 1921, for 9s. (id., and at that time 
the account stood overdrawn at £49 13s. lOd. The 
cheques in question were returned dishonoured on 24th 
August. They wrote to the defendant on lltli June in 
reply to a letter from him. This was sent to defendant’s 
home address at Discard. That letter came back un¬ 
opened. They sent it to the address defendant hud 
actually written, and it was returned through the Dead 
Letter Office. In reply to Mr. Roberts, witness said it 
was an overdrawn account practically all the time. The 
limit of the overdraft was £50. 

Defendant usked for the case to be dealt with sum¬ 
marily and pleatled guilty. He said lie did not know at 
the time he wrote the eheques that they would be dis¬ 
honoured. Ho hoped he would be able to put money due 
to him into the bank to meet, the cheques. The bank had 
been fairly good to him previously. He had no intention of 
defrauding Mr. Hoddinott of any money. He did not 
wish to ‘ squeal ” or ask for leniency, but lie would 
probably- have to resign his profession, and ull through 
£20 he was ruined. 

Supt. Pegg said defendant had obtained £1 by false 
pretences at Gloucester since he was remanded a fort¬ 
night ago from that Court. 

The magistrates then retired to consider the case, and 
on their return into Court the Chairman said defendant 
would be fined £5 and £6 costs, or in default two months’ 
imprisonment.— Cumberland and North Westmoreland 
Herald. _ 

Partnership Deed. 

Allecied Breach of Covenant. 

The question of an alleged breach of covenant in a 
partnership deed came beloro his Honour Judge Hyslop 
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Maxwell in the Bournemouth County Court, on February 
18th, when Edrie Sidney Martin, veterinary surgeon, of 
Magnolia House, Christchurch, sued William Stothert, 
veterinary surgeon, Derby Road, for £50 damages for 
alleged breach of covenant of a partnership deed. 

Plaintiff’s case was that he had practised as a veterinary 
surgeon at Christchurch since 1912, except during the 
period of the war. On demobilisation he bought another 
practice in Christchurch, and defendant, whom he had 
met during the war, entered into partnership with him in 
March, 1920, paying plaintiff £450. The practice was 
carried on from Magnolia House. The terms of the part¬ 
nership wrnre that on dissolution, one partner should be 
entitled to purchase the other partner’s share. The 
important clause, however, was that upon the dissolution 
of the partnership, the partner should cease to practice 
as a veterinary surgeon within a nidi us of four miles from 
Magnolia House for ten years. The parties continued to 
practise in partnership ; but later differences arose, and 
defendant suggested a dissolution of partnership and the 
purchase of his share by the plaintiff. The partnership 
was dissolved, and £665 was paid to the defendant in 
November. Early in December it came to plaintiff’s 
notice that defendant had made two practices within the 
radius. 

It was therefore submitted that there had boon a breach 
of the covenant, that damage had thereby been caused 
to plaintiff, and that the terms of the covenant meant 
that on dissolution the purchaser of the share should be 
protected from competition by defendant within the 
radius. The defence would be raised that defendant hod 
received no consideration, but it was contended that the 
£665 paid to the defendant was the consideration. In 
reply to other points to bo raised in the defence, it was 
submitted that “ to practise ” meant “ to exercise the 
profession.” Four miles was a reasonable radius and ten 
years a reasonable period. Plaintiff had no monopoly 
of practice in Christchurch, and therefore there was no 
prejudice to the public. It was contended that damage 
had been caused by the two attendances within the radius, 
and that it would be detrimental if plaintiff wonted to 
sell his practice at any time. 

Plaintiff, in his evidence, stated that it was defendant 
who first suggested there should be a dissolution of part¬ 
nership. and that defendant asked him “ to buy him out 
for the whole district.” It was understood that defendant 
on dissolution would introduce linn to certain clients 
whom plaintiff had not visited. Plaintiff also understood 
that defendant was going to investigate some practices 
elsewhere. In regard to the question of damage, plaintiff 
said that if he tried to sell the practice and it was known 
that defendant was practising in the radius it might 
prejudice a possible purchaser. 

In cross-examination, plaintiff said he bought the late 
Major Baxter’s practice for £475, which was advanced by 
a relative, and did not include the £450 paid by the defend¬ 
ant. Before the dissolution took place, defendant, who 
was then living in London, remarked that ho did not know 
what he would do if his wife wanted to live in Bourne¬ 
mouth. Defendant afterwards took a house in Derby 
Hoad, Bournemouth, which was just within the four 
miles radius. 

For the defence, it was submitted that defendant had 
received no consideration in respect to the contract ; 
and that he had received nothing but what he was entitled 
to. 

In reply to His Honour, defendant’s solicitor said that 
had there been a good practice it might have been sufficient 
consideration, but he submitted that the practice was 
built up by the defendant. In paving £450 he practically 
found the money with which to buy whatever practice 
there was. Really, he had bought the practice, and 
whatever consideration there was had passed from defend¬ 
ant to the plaintiff. In regard to the second point, ho 
submitted that although defendant attended two cases at 
the request of the people, there had been no breach of the 
covenant thereby. He also contended that 11 to practise ’’ 
meant “ to have a place of business within the area.” 


The idea was not to restrict competition within the urea ; 
one would bo free to attend cases within the area if the 
surgery were not within the radius. Having pointed out 
that defendant’s place in Derby Road was just w ithin 
the four miles limit, and that defendant had been compelled 
to take down the brass plate, it was submitted that plaintiff 
had suffered no damage by the defendant attending the 
two cases at the request of the clients. 

Defendant mentioned that the area of the radius was 
reduced from ten miles to four. Ho said he did not solicit 
custom in the two cases mentioned. 

Plaintiff’s solicitor here intimated that they did not 
suggest that defendant intended to enter into competition 
with the plaintiff. 

His Honour intonated that he would give judgment at 
the next Court or send it to the Registrar.— Bournemouth 
Echo. 


The Malcolm Memorial Fund. 

The third list of subscriptions to tile above 
is as follows :— 

Already acknowledged in the Record of £ 

May 28th and November 12th, 1921... 328 
A. Holman Berry, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. ... 5 

Mark Tailbv, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 2 

H. G. Bowes, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 2 

Win. Awde, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. ... ... 2 

L. Tipper, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 1 

J. B. Buxton, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 1 

Professor J. F. Craig, M.A. . 1 

Vic, Ben. Fund, per F. Bullock, Esq. ... 35 
North Mid. Vet. Assn., per J. S. Lloyd, Esq. 10 
Nat. Vic. and Mutual Defence Society ... 10 

Nat. Vet. Ben. and Mutual Def. Society ... 10 

West of Scotland Vet. Association ... 3 

Western Counties V.M.A.... ... ... 2 

Scottish Metropolitan Division ... ... 2 


Fund 


s. d. 
15 0 
5 0 
2 0 
2 0 
0 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3 0 
2 0 
2 0 


£110 t 0 


( Siyiied) R, C'. Trigger, Chairman. 

H. J. Dawes, 1 Joint Secretaries 
Brennan DeVine,/ ami Treasurert>. 

llolliday Street Wharf, Birmingham. 


The question of compulsory inspection of bulls has been 
discussed recently. However undesirable a proposal of 
the kind may be, the fael that the subject was raised 
show s that there is a growing wish to grade up the ordinary 
stock of the country. The poorer quality sire must be 
dispensed with before general improvement need bo 
looked for.— Times. 


At a conference convened by the Animal Defence Society 
it was decided to inaugurate a vigorous campaign with the 
object of inducing butchers to use a nieohanically-operateci 
instrument for humane slaughter and local authorities 
to adopt the Ministry of Health model by-laws for slaughter¬ 
houses. 
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The Veterinary Record. 

llth March , 1922. 

R.C.V.S. COUNCIL. PAYMENT 
OF MEMBERS FARES. 


One of the questions raised at the January meetings 
of the Council of the Koval College merits better 
consideration than appears to have been given by 
the members present. On the report of the Finance 
Committee, Mr. Willett proposed a quite inoffensive 
motion, namely,“that an instruction be given to the 
Finance Committee to enquire into the question 
whether it is feasible that the travelling expenses of 
the Members of Council be paid/’ The motion, 
seconded by Mr. McIntosh, was thus it troduced by 
two members who have no particular axe to grind, 
residing as they do in London, but on being put to 
the meeting it was lost without discussion. Perhaps 
the feeling was that the motion was premature, but 
since it merely suggested that the Finance Committee 
should enquire into the fi asibility of the payment 
of expenses, we think the Council would not have 
committed itself to anything very revolutionary 
if it had adopted the motion. This is a matter on 
which, perhaps, the opir ion of the profession generally 
would be an advantage - if there were any satisfactory 
means of obtaining an expression of such opinion. 

It will, in any case, do no harm if we here set down 
some of the reasons why, in our view, railway fares 
might well be repaid in certain special circumstances. 

In the first place, by a general consensus of opinion, 
the work of the Council has grown far too heavy to 
be disposed of in four quarterly meetings. The 
attempt is still made to crowd into two (or occasionally 
three) days per quarter all the multifarious duties 
relating to Finance, Examinations, Registration, 
Parliamentary and Professional questiois, Adminis¬ 
tration, and Library, to say nothing of such special 
matters as the promulgation of a new Charter. The 
result is that every meeting of Council is like the 
last few days of a session of Pailiament. It is a 
fight against time to get through the business. 

It has been suggested that Committee Meetings 
should be held at least a fortnight before the Council 
Meetings, in order that their recommendations could 
be made known to the Members of Council before 


the Council Meetings, but that would duplicate tin 
attendances required of Members of Council. 

The Parliamentary Committee frequently requires 
a whole half day to do justice to its work, and the same 
may be said of the Registration Committee. On 
several occasions in recent years the Examination 
Committee has occupied two half days to itself alone. 
Then there are special matters which are constantly 
arising, some requiring the appointment of Special 
Sub-Committees. A case in point is that of the 
Special Sub-Committee which has been appointed 
to consider the educational curriculum. It consists 
of two members from Ireland, two from Scotland, 
three from the provinces, and three from London. 
If this Sub-Committee is to meet only once a quarter, 
no difficulty will be found in securing representative 
meetings, but the subject is so complex and the 
amount of detail, involving as it does a consideration 
of the whole of the subjects of the present four years' 
course, so great, that at the rate of progress possible 
with quarterly meetings it would probably be years 
before any complete report could be presented. 

It is obvious that for special purposes of this kind 
meetings ought to be held at intervals not longer than 
three or four weeks, and if there is to be continuity 
of thought and of progress towards a final agreed 
conclusion, then the meetings must be attended 
regularly by all the members as far as possible. If 
this be accepted, how can the profession 'expect that 
their elected representatives who are entrusted with 
a piece of constructive work of the utmost importance 
to the profession shall be willing to attend from 
Ireland, Scotland and the North of England once a 
month at their own expense ? They are doing the 
profession’s work, and we believe the profession will 
be wishful that, at the least, their railway fares should 
be repaid them. 

In the second place it will be remembered by many 
of our readers that one of the objects put forward 
by Mr. Garnett in his outline of an Amendment Kill 
in 1906 w as the provision of means to repay out-of- 
pocket expenses of Members of Council so as to 
permit of the election of representative members of the 
profession to the Council who would not otherwise 
be in a position to accept office. 

Filially, it may be mentioned that in the body 
which bears a similar relationship to the medical 
profession as the R.C.V.S. Council does to their 
profession—-the General Medical Council—the 
expenses of members are always paid. 

These are a few of the reasons why we believe that 
the question of the payment of the railway fares of 
Members of Council should at least be carefully 
considered. 
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Cliqical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members ami others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


Hydronephrosis. 

By Col. T. D. Young. M.R.C.V.S., D.V.8.M. 

* Presented to the Central V.A. 

Exhibit- The carcase of a six months old pig 
imported from the continent to the market, London. 

Lesion a .—It was observed that the kidneys were 
enlarged, and examination showed that both organs 
were affected with hydronephrosis. They were 
enlarged to a marked degree, each measuring Bin. by 
fin. They had been full of fluid, but were empty at 
examination. The cortical and pyramidal portions 
were completely absorbed, leaving the organs con¬ 
verted into two cysts, each divided into sacculi by 
fibrous septa. 

Section of the carcase into quarters showed that 
the musculature contained a slight excess of moisture, 
but this condition might have passed without special 
remark if the kidneys had not been sent with the 
carcase. The carcase was well nourished. The 
striated muscles, the fat and the lymphatic glands 
all appeared normal, the bones of the vertebra; 
appeared pale grey in colour instead of the bright 
red of young pigs. 

No odour of uraemia could be detected in the 
uncooked meat, but on boiling a slight uraemic odour 
was detected. 

Remarks— Cystic kidneys arc not uncommon in 
pigs, cattle and sheep : they are generally unilateral, 
with the other kidney much enlarged, due to the 
performance of the duties of both organs, and not 
infrequently the disease is confined to one or more 
sections of the affected kidney. 

When both kidneys are diseased the carcase is 
generally found cedematous, and a marked urinous 
odour exists. 

Chronic changes in kidneys are generally attributed 
to obstruction of the urinary passages, such as obstruc¬ 
ted ureters with backward infection by bacteria 
originating from a diseased bladder, ending in pyo¬ 
nephrosis. 

In the case under observation the ureters appeared 
normal, and the condition of the kidneys was such 
that nothing could be learned from them as to the 
cause, and unfortunately no other organs were sent 
with the carcase. 

The cause may have been something in the blood 
stream which obstructed the tubules, damming back 
the urine, resulting in pressure atrophy. 

The interesting feature of the. case was the well 
nourished carcase, with little abnormal apart from 
the extensively affected kidneys. 

A Bovine Monstrosity. 

By J. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh. 
Herewith photograph of a calf which I delivered 
from a shorthorn cow on Sunday, February 12th. 



Delivery was attended with great difficulty, but I 
was successful, without having to cut any part away. 
When first examined only the fore feet were present, 
the one head in the vagina. With great strength, 
viz., logmen, ropes, hooks, etc., it was taken away, 
and am pleased to say the mother is doing well. The 
calf has two perfect heads and necks and two tails. 

Acute Mammitis in the Bitch. 

By J. A. Griffiths, M.R.C.V.S., Nyasaland. 

Subject. —An airedale bitch. 

History .—Had her first litter of puppies at twelve 
months of age, five of the six puppies born being 
kept for her to nurse. She was a good mother and 
had a plentiful supply of milk. The puppies were 
reported to be doing very well until the twelfth day, 
when one of them was found dead. On post-mortem 
examination this pup was found to have a swelling 
of the throat and a very severe stomatitis. On 
opening up the body an abscess cavity containing 
about 5 cc. of fluid pus was found in the post-pharyn¬ 
geal region and multiple minute abscesses throughout 
the lungs and the liver ; pus in the kidney and purulent 
reddish fluid in the thoracic and abdominal cavities. 
There was also an acute pharyngitis as well as laryn¬ 
gitis. 

Two of the remaining puppies were found to be 
suffering from an acute stomatitis with glossitis and 
oedema of the throat, which, in the case of one of 
these puppies, led to the formation of an abscess : 
this was lanced and found to contain about ? cc. of 
fluid pus. Both of these puppies recovered, although 
for the first two days the swelling of their tongues 
made, swallowing very difficult. They could not 
suck milk from the bitch and were unable to pro¬ 
trude the tongue to lap, although they made every 
effort to do so. 

Symptoms.— On examination of the bitch the 
anterior mammary gland was found to be enlarged, 
hard and painful ; only a few diops of lymph-like 
fluid, containing staphylococci could be drawn from 
tliis gland. 

The condition of the mammary gland in the bitch 
soon became more severe. 
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Operation. After two days it was necessary to 
operate. Bv this time the skin was tense, the "land 
more enlarged, hot and painful. In an area two 
and a half inches in circumference, and including 
a portion of the base of the nipple of the infected 
gland, the skin had become necrotic, having a grey 
colour and being moist and cold. 'Die part was 
incised, and about 25ce. of fluid pus evacuated along 
with quantities of solid debris of the gland tissues. 
After irrigation and removal of the necrotic skin, 
and attached fragments within the cavity, the parts 
were dressed with B.l.P.I’. Treatment on these 
lines was repeated daily, and recovery was uneventful. 

Course .—The same bitch had her second litter 
of puppies eleven months later, and had to be treated 
for a similar condition in two other of the mammary 
glands. On this occasion the puppies did not appear 
to be affected. 

The general effect on the bitch on both occasions 
was comparatively slight. There was a rise of 
temperature up to the time the abscesses were opened, 
and evidence of discomfort from the painful condition 
of the parts, but the appetite did not appear to be 
in any way affected. Treatment prior to operation 
consisted of a mild purgative and a camphor liniment 
applied locally. 


^Association Reports. 


National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Quarterly Meeting of Council. 

( Continued.) 

Major Hobday, continuing his reply to Mr. Male's 
enquiry as to the advantages to be derived by the 
National from joining the Federation of Medi¬ 
cal and Allied Societies, said that the officials 
of the Association were influential men, and 
it was through having seen some of the 
work that had been done and the report of the 
speeches at the dinner that lie went to the secretary 
and asked why the veterinary profession had not 
been asked to be represented on the Federation, as 
they had an equal right to be considered as among 
the health workers of the country. The secretary 
told him that he would place the matter before, the 
Committee, and he subsequently received a letter 
saying that if the National wished to join the Asso¬ 
ciation they would be very welcome. Following 
that up, Bir Layton Blenkinsop and himself had seen 
the secretary, with the object of asking what position 
the representative of the National would occupy on 
the. Council, because they gave the secretary clearly 
to understand that the National would wish to be 
represented on the Medical Council, which would then 
consist of representatives of the medical, dental and 
veterinary professions, and not to go among the 
representatives of the Council of the allied professions, 
which was composed of representatives of pharma¬ 
ceutical, nursing, midwives, massage, and other 


allied professional societies. In reply to that sugges¬ 
tion a letter had been received from the General 
Secretary stating, ‘ 1 have referred the matter to my 
chairman of Council, and have every reason to think 
that, on the receipt of formal application from your 
Association for representation, there will be no diffi¬ 
culty in meeting your Council’s views on the matter. 
Until that application is received the question cannot 
he brought up. There can be no question that your 
profession would be very welcome, and that is the 
only point that lias been before our members.’’ The 
entrance fee for an Association with under 500 mem¬ 
bers was one guinea and five guineas annual subscrip¬ 
tion ; for a membership under 1,000, two guineas 
and seven guineas annual subscription, and for under 
b,<KX) members, three guineas entrance fee and eight 
guineas annual subscription, so that as the member¬ 
ship of the. National was between one and three 
thousand, the amount involved was three guineas 
entrance fee and eight guineas annual subscription. 
If the Council agreed to join the Federation, on 
condition that it had representation on the medical 
section of the Council, he thought it would be a very 
great advantage to the profession to have the backing 
of the Federation in connection with any questions 
of public health which might arise, particularly in 
connection with Parliamentary matters. There were 
fifteen Members of Parliament interested in the 
Federation, and it seemed to him the National had 
everything to gain and absolutely nothing to lose by 
joining it. 

Mr. Garnett thought that, as a question of at 
least eleven guineas was involved, it was necessary 
t hat the Council should take some time to consider 
the subject. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop said that he went and 
saw the secretary, who informed him that the Council 
of the Federation were very anxious that a represen¬ 
tative of the veterinary profession should be on the 
Council. He (Sir Layton) made it quite clear that 
the veterinary profession would not, accept any 
position except on the Medical Council. The secre¬ 
tary told him that he thought there would be no 
difficulty about it, and that if an application was 
sent in to join the Federation that point should be 
made quite clear, but he did not think there would 
be any difficulty so far as his own Committee was 
concerned. The advantages to be gained from 
joining the Association appeared to him to be very 
great. The Council was a very influential one, with 
considerable Parliamentary interests. In addition 
they were endeavouring to get business people inter¬ 
ested in the subject, because in that way a good deal 
of money would be placed at their disposal, so that 
they would be backed not only by Parliamentary 
but by commercial interests. The Federation pos¬ 
sessed a very good house and a fine lecture hall, which 
might be useful if the National wished to hold any 
meetings there. A charge of only £1 a night for that 
purpose was made to members of the Federation. 

Mr. Garnett proposed that the consideration of 
the subject be deferred until the next quarterly 
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meeting. He was very doubtful whether the service 
obtained from the Federation would warrant the 
expense. 

The President suggested that it might be advisable 
for the members of the Council to study the papers 
that Major Hobday had distributed, and that the 
subject should be brought up again in April. 

Mr. Livksey suggested that if the Council thought 
anything of the project it would be a good thing to 
appoint a small sub-committee to go into the details, 
and to make a recommendation if necessary to the 
next Council meeting, but not to defer the matter 
longer than that. Provided the Federation would 
grant the Association representation on the Medical 
Council, he thought it would be a really important 
step to take on behalf of the profession, and that 
nothing but good could result from it. It would then 
be possible to voice the opinions and feelings of the 
veterinary profession before the medical and dental 
professions where they touched the subject of public 
health. In the case of veterinary appointments, 
the assistance of the Federation would be obtained 
in urging their claims to recognition by various public 
bodies and by the Government, and they would also 
get support in Parliament. It would be a case of 
mutual co-operation, which could do nothing but 
good for the three professions. 

Major Hobday pointed out that, at the most, the 
Association was only risking a matter of eleven 
guineas, and it could always resign from the Federa¬ 
tion if it felt that it was not performing useful work. 
It seemed to him a pity to delay the matter for a 
decision until April. 

Mr. Garnett said lie was willing to accept the 
suggestion that a sub-committee should be appointed 
to go into the matter and make a recommendation 
to the next Council Meeting. 

Major Hobday thought the Federation might be 
of great help at the present time. 

Mr. Garnett doubted whether much help would 
Ik- obtained. 

Major Hobday pointed out that the medical men 
on the Federation were well known in the profession 
and very broad-minded, and he thought that nothing 
but good could result from the Federation. 

The President enquired whether the Council 
desired to agree to the proposition suggested by Mr. 
Livesey, that a small sub-committee be appointed to 
look into the matter carefully and report. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop said lie would move an 
amendment to that suggestion, namely, that a small 
sub-committee be appointed with power to act. 
Procrastination simply meant that valuable time 
was lost. 

Mr. F. W. Willett seconded the amendment, and 
Mr. Livesey withdrew his proposition in favour of it. 

The motion that a small sub-committee be 
appointed carefully to consider the matter with 
power to act was then put and carried, five voting for 
and two against. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop, Major Hobday, Mr. J. 


Willett, Mr. Livesey and Mr. Garnett were then 
nominated as the committee. 

Mr. Livesey said that as the matter had been 
brought before the Council by the Central Society 
he thought it would be better if he did not serve on 
the committee. 

Mr. Garnett said he was not prepared to act as 
a member of the sub-committee. There was a very 
strong impression in the country that the Central 
Society was trying to run the Association, and an 
illustration had been given of it in the present instance. 
He contended that resolutions should be sent to the 
other Divisions for consideration before they came 
before the Council. A committee had now been 
nominated, four members of which were members of 
the Central Society, which had already expressed an 
opinion on it. Under those circumstances what 
independent judgment could possibly be brought to 
bear on the question? 

The President said that unfortunately he was 
afraid no other nominations would be forthcoming. 
Personally, as President, he was put in an extremely 
delicate position. 

Mr. McIntosh said that, although he was strongly 
in favour of joining the Federation, he had a certain 
amount of sympathy with Mr. Garnett’s contention. 
He thought it was only fair to the minority that they 
should have an opportunity of considering all the 
details connected with such an important move. 
It was rather unfortunate that practically all those 
present at the meeting were members of the Central, 
who had already expressed their views. He thought 
it would be desirable to have a more widespread 
opinion on the matter, as nobody desired that anything 
should occur which would disturb the harmony of the 
National in any way. For that reason lie thought 
it would be better if the matter were deferred and 
placed on the agenda for the next meeting, in order 
that a fuller discussion might take place. 

Mr. Slocock said that, although he was strongly 
in favour of the Federation, he voted against the 
appointment on the ground that, as the hour was so 
late and the attendance was so sparse, he considered 
the Council was not in a position to nominate a 
committee with power to act. It was the power to 
act that induced him to vote against the appointment 
of the committee. 

Mr. Garnett said that was his chief objection to 
tho proposition. 

Mr. Slocock said that he was in favour of the 
appointment of a committee to consider the matter 
for report to the next meeting. 

The President said he was in a more difficult 
position, because he wanted to be absolutely fair to 
everyone. The meeting was still a quorum, but at 
the same time he felt the other members might say 
that the committee was appointed by the members 
of a Division which had already made up its mind. 

Mr. Livesey said for that reason he would prefer 
not to serve on the committee. 

Mr. Garnett thought that no possible harm could 
be done by deferring the matter for three months. 
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Major Hobday said that one oi the main objects 
of joining at once was that the Federation might he 
of use in connection with Parliamentary questions. 

Mr. J. Willett pointed out that if the small 
committee decided to recommend the Council to 
join, and it was subsequently found that the Federa¬ 
tion did not work satisfactorily, the Association could 
resign, and it would only have lost eleven guineas. 

The President said he had studied the literature 
on the subject, and personally was in favour of joining 
the Federation, but that fact made him even more 
cautious in the attitude he took up at the present 
meeting. The subscription of eleven guineas, how¬ 
ever, seemed to him a large sum. 

Major Hobday said the total amount the Associa¬ 
tion could lose was eleven guineas, and, on the other 
hand, the Association might gain very materially. 
By leaving the matter over until April nothing would 
be done before May, and it was well-known that the 
bulk of the work of such institutions was carried out 
in the winter session. 

Mr. Woods said that he was prepared to serve on 
the committee if Mr. Garnett would also do so; but 
Mr. Garnett declined to accept the suggestion. 

Mr. Woods subsequently agreed to be nominated 
as a member of the committee, and after further 
discussion the committee was appointed as follows 
Sir Layton Blenkinsop, Major Hobday, Mr. Woods, 
Mr. J. Willett, and Mr. Livesey. 

Resolution prom the Yorkshire Division. 
The Secretary read the following resolution from 
the Yorkshire Division :— 

The Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., is of opinion 
that the time has arrived when, in the interests of 
public health, the Tuberculosis Order of 1913, 
should be again brought into force, and request that 
the N.V.M.A. should take steps to bring the matter 
before the authorities concerned.” 

Mr. Garnett said he did not think action should 
be taken on such questions without hearing the 
opinion of more than one Division. Seven or eight 
members only were present at the meeting, and they 
were settling everything. No notice was given on 
the agenda of the matters to be considered. 

The President said he understood Mr. Garnett 
desired that the matter should be sent to the various 
Divisions for consideration. 

Mr. Garnett said lie contended that the subject 
should be set out on the agenda. 

Major Hobday pointed out that a similar resolution 
to that sent by the Yorkshire Branch was passed a 
short time ago by the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Mr. Woods said he did not quite agree with the 
wording of the resolution of the Yorkshire Branch, 
which suggested that the Tuberculosis Order of 1913 
should be re-enacted. Personally he thought that 
Order could be amended, and he would rather the 
statement was made that « Tuberculosis Order should 
be re-enacted, and not necessarily the one that had 
previously been in existence. That did not work 
any too well in the district in which he was working. 
Major Hobday supported Mr. Woods’ suggestion. 


The President enquired if it was the wish of the 
Council to j ass such a resolution and foiward it to 
the Ministrv of Agriiulture and the Ministrv of 
Health. 

Mr. F. W. Willett proposed that this should be 
done, and Mr. Livesey seconded the motion. 

Mr. Si.ocock proposed that the resolution Le sel l 
to the Divisions lor their opinion, and that the matter 
should come up for discussion at the next meeting. 

Mr. Garnett seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Livesey thought it would take twelve months 
to obtain the opinions of all the Divisions. 

Mr Woods thought the Divisions would certainly 
be in favour of a Tuberculosis Order. 

The President thought the Council would Im¬ 
perfectly safe in assuming that the Divisions would 
support the suggestion, and that it was not necessary 
in that particular case to send it to the Divisions. 

The amendment, that the Divisions be consulted, 
was then put and lost, two voting for, and the resolu¬ 
tion was then put and carried. 

Appointment of Delegates to the Royal Sanitary 

Institute Congress at Bournemouth, July 
19th—22nd. 

It was unanimously resolved that Sir Layton 
Blenkinsop and Mr. William Ascott (Bideford) should 
be appointed as Delegates of the Association to the 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Other Business. 

The General Secretary reported that Mrs. 
Brown had unfortunately, owing to illness in her 
family, been compelled to leave the office. He hoped 
to be able to get further assistance in the forthcoming 
week, but in the meantime he was carrying on. He 
desired to obtain the permission of the Council for 
the appointment of an kon. assistant secretary who 
could be in close touch w T ith him and help him with 
some of the routine work. The work of the Associa¬ 
tion was now becoming very much more than one 
person could manage, even if lie was prepared to give 
the whole of his time to it, and as there seemed to be 
no possibility in the near future of the Association 
being in a position to pay a whole-time officer, ln- 
thought if some honorary assistance could be obtained 
the work could be, dealt with. He suggested that the 
Council should appoint his colleague, Mr. H. R. Allen, 
M.R.C.V.S., as assistant secretary, and later on he 
intended to suggest that secretaries should be appointed 
for the various committees, which would facilitate 
the work of the committees, and also the work of the 
National as a whole. 

The President said he was sure the Council would 
cordially agree with the General Secretary’s sugges¬ 
tion. 

The General Secretary said that if the Council 
would give him that amount of freedom, it would be 
of enormous help during the next few months. 

Mr. Garnett moved that the Honorary Secretary 
have full freedom to arrange as he thought fit for the 
appointment of his staff. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 
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A hearty vote of thanks having been accorded to 
the President for his conduct in the chair, the meeting, 
which lasted two hours and forty minutes, terminated. 

Central Veterinary Society. 

A General Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society 
was held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday, 
February 9th, 1922, Mr. G. H. Livesey (President) 
occupying the chair. 

The following members signed the attendance 
book:—Messrs. W. Perryman, W. N. Thompson, 
E. L. Stroud, Major-Gen. Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Lt.-Cols. 
H. S. Moslev. A. J. Williams, and T. I). Young, 
Majors P. W. Dayer-Smith, G. W. Dunkin, P. J. 
Simpson, and F. Hob lav, Capts. G. R-cs-Mogg and 

A. X. M. Swanston, Professors G. H. Wooldridge and 
E. B. Reynolds, Messrs. H. J. Parkin, J. Willett, 
G. Dunlop-Martin, 0. J. M vcara-Finnie, M. G. Bverley, 
T. L. Wright, J. Bell, A. E. Gostling, A. L. Wilson, 
R. J. Foreman, .T. McCunn, W. S. King, R. A. Philp, 

B. S. Cockerton, P. S. Howard, Herbert King. H. ('. P. 
King, T. C. Garry, J. W. McIntosh, and J. F. Mac¬ 
donald, Hon. Secretary. 

Visitors. —Capt. Fairholme, Messrs. W. Payne, 
A. E. W. Willett, and R. Stroud. 

Correspondence. 

Letters regretting inability to attend were 
announced from Sir George Greenwood, Captain 
Hamilton Kirk, and Messrs. Coleman, Male, Elliott, 
and F. W. Willett. 

The Acting Secretary (Mr. J. Willett) read the 
following letter from Mrs. E. M. Upton :— 

Beulah Lodge, 

Eppino, Essex, 

Januari / 17 th, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Livesey,—Will you kindly convey to all 
members of the Central Veterinary Society my sinoerest 
thanks for their kind sympathy in my great bereavement 
extended to m3 at their last meeting and expressed in your 
letter. 

t am most grateful to all for their approeiation of my 
d ■ ir husband, and trust that his successor may worthily 
carry on his work in the profession which 1 consider 
ranks second to none. 

Again thanking you all, 

I am, yours truly, 

Edith M. Upton. 

The President stated that owing to Mr. MacCor- 
mack's death he had been unable to forward the letter 
of sympathy the Society had at its last meeting 
authorised hint to write. 

Death of Mr. MacCormack. 

Mr. Stroud (Hon. Treasurer) said it was his sad 
duty, as the oldest officer of the Society, to pay a 
tribute to the memory of his late, colleague, Mr. 
MacCormack, by whose death the Society had suffered 
a great, loss. Mr. MacCormack had been Secretary of 
the Society for 17 years, and during the whole of that 
time had devoted himself with the greatest zeal and 
success to promoting its interests. It was very 


largely owing to the energy, tact and courtesy of 
"dear old Mac,” that the Central Society had 
attained the pre-eminent position in the veterinary 
world it now held. His loss would he most keenly 
felt not only by the members of the Central Society, 
hut throughout the veterinary profession. He wished 
to propose that the following resolution should he 
passed and embodied in the minutes 

“ That this Society records its deep regret at 
the death of Hugh A. MacCormack, who for over 
17 years was its Secretary, and desires to place on 
record an appreciation of the. excellent services 
rendered bv him during that period.” 

Mr. McIntosh, in seconding the motion, mentioned 
that during the whole of Mr. MacCormack’s 17 years 
of office he had only been absent on two occasions, 
owing to illness. That was a wonderful record, and 
sufficient proof—if proof were necessary—of the deep 
and abiding interest he took in the Society and the 
profession. It had been said that the evil which a 
man did lived after him, while the good was often 
buried with him. Mr. MacCormack did nothing but 
good, and it was some consolation to think that the 
good which he did was engrossed in the records of 
the Society and would remain throughout its history; 
he had served his time and generation well. Person¬ 
ally, he had known him very intimately for many 
years, and found him a loyal and affectionate friend. 
Though tender-hearted, he was a man who would not 
hesitate to say unpleasant things if confronted with 
dishonour, duplicity or injustice. 

The President wished to associate himself with 
what the mover and seconder of the resolution had 
said. Mr. MacCormack had been a great friend of 
his, and he knew how keenly interested he was in 
the work of the. Society, which had become the bobby 
of his life. It was gratifying to know that Mr. 
MacCormack lived long enough to receive direct 
testimony of the esteem in which the Society held 
him, in that he had been recently elected a Life 
Member and presented with the first Peace Medal 
of the Society in recognition of the great work he 
had done. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, the 
members standing in silence. 

Appointment of New Secretary. 

The President announced that Mr. J. F. Mac¬ 
donald had been chosen to occupy the post which 
Mr. MacCormack had held for so long. He was sure 
the members would wish the new Secretary every 
success. (Applause.) 

The Secretary (Mr. Macdonald) said he would 
do his best. He had no special ability for the work, 
hut would put his heart into it. 

The President said that as Mr. Macdonald had 
been an Auditor, the Council had selected Mr. Cyril 
King to act in his place as Auditor of the Society. 

A paper on “ The Humane Slaughtering of Ani¬ 
mals ” was then read by Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
F.R.C.V.S. [This paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, receives separate publication.— Ed.] 
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On the motion of Mr. Willett, seconded by Mr. 
Stroud, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
l’rofessor Wooldridge for his paper. 

On the motion of Major-General Sir Layton 
Blenkinsop, seconded by Professor Hobday, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Captain 
Fairholmo for attending and for the admirable film 
which had been shown, and to Mr. Sewell for his help 
in enabling the film to be exhibited. 

Colonel Dunlop Young exhibited and described 
a ease of hydro-nephrosis in 1 lie kidneys of a pig. 
[See clinical column of this issue.— En.J 

The meeting then terminated. 

Derbyshire Veterinary Association. 

Undercutting by Non-Members. 

A meeting of the Derbyshire Veterinary Association 
was held at the St. James's Hotel, Derby, on Tuesday, 
October 11th, 1921. Mr. T. H. L. Duckworth (Ash¬ 
bourne) occupied the chair as President, and the 
other members present were Messrs. J. C. Heather 
(Long Eaton), J. Hawksworth (Etwall), F. Aulton 
(Tutburv), J. C. De Ville (Uttoxeter), H. Fairer and 
H. King (Derby), with Mr. E. Marrison (Bakewell), 
the Hon. Secretary. Apologies for absence were 
received from Capt. Rawlins (Chesterfield) and 
Mr. J. T. Abell (Derby). 

Insurance Company Terms. 

The Secretary reported that in accordance with 
instructions he had written to the Veterinary Insur¬ 
ance Company in reference to their terms to agents 
who were veterinary surgeons, and had informed 
them that the members of the Association had unani¬ 
mously agreed to accept 25 per cent, of premiums 
received to cover (1) agent's commission for the 
introduction ; (2) fee for inspection and report ; and 
(3) postage and incidental expenses. The general 
manager had replied that he would place the matter 
before the Directors, but he was afraid it would be 
impossible to allow such a high percentage off the 
premiums. 

Mr. Heather mentioned that the Imperial Company 
had offered him 20 per cent, on all old policies, with 
a sliding scale for new business, but had declined to 
pay 2s. 6d. as examination fee. In cases in which 
a number of animals were included in one policy 
that Company paid for only one report. 

Mr. Aulton pointed out that the latter difficulty 
might be overcome by having a separate insurance 
proposal form in respect of each animal. He inquired 
whether the decision of the Association bound the 
members to become agents for the Veterinary Insura nee 
Company. 

The Secretary replied that it was not compulsory, 
and that the matter had only been taken up in the 
interests of members who cared to act as agents for 
the company. 

The Chairman endorsed this view, and explained 
that the Directors proposed to settle the terms to be 
offered at their next meeting, the suggested maximum 


being 221, per cent, of the premium for policies up 
to £50, with a lower rate on higher premiums. His 
firm considered that it was essential that they should 
be agents for both companies. They had experienced 
some trouble in regard to insurance business done in 
their district by an agent of the Imperial Company 
in connection with animals not examined by them, 
but they had now succeeded in overcoming it. 

It was resolved to request the Veterinary Insurance 
Company to notify members acting as agents as to 
the terms when arranged. 

Membership Questions. 

A letter was received from Mr. A. Levie (Derby), 
tendering his resignation as a member of the Associa¬ 
tion on the grounds that in his opinion the purposes 
for which the organisation came into existence had 
not been carried out, and that his official duties now 
prevented him from attending the quarterly meetings. 

The Secretary was asked to communicate with 
Mr. Levie, inviting him to reconsider his decision 
and to formulate any specific charge which lie desired 
to make against the Association. 

The Secretary was also instructed to make a 
further effort to induce veterinary surgeons prac¬ 
tising in the county to join the Association. 

Mr. King gave notice of a motion for the next 
meeting making it obligatory upon members of the 
County Association to become subscribing members 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association. 

The Undercutting Grievance. 

Mr. Heather raised the question of the position 
of members in relation to non-members who charged 
lower fees than those laid down bv the Association. 
He had recently lost a valuable client from this cause, 
and he asked for an assurance from his fellow-members 
that they would do nothing to hamper him in his 
efforts to enforce the recognised scale. 

Mr. De Ville said he should refuse to act in con¬ 
sultation with a non-member who undercut a member. 
He was also in favour of reducing fees in that portion 
of his district where he had to meet such competition. 
His difficulty was that he was surrounded by non¬ 
members. 

Mr. King thought the reduction of fees in certain 
areas, even for the purpose of combating the non- 
member, would constitute a dangerous precedent. 

The Secretary : l think you are justified in 
fighting the non-member with his own weapons. 

Mr. King : If that is so, then I think Mr. Levie is 
right when hi- says that the purpose for which the 
Association was formed is not being fulfilled. 

The Chairman : You cannot make flesh of one 
member and fowl of another. 

Mr. De Ville : The only thing for me to do would 
be to resign my membership. 

Mr. King advocated a boycott of non-members 
who undercut members, by declining to render them 
professional assistance or to lend them appliances 
and drugs. Undercutting, he added, was the only 
means by which a newcomer could establish a prac¬ 
tice in a district. 
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Mr. Heather : It is not very nice to suggest a 
boycott, but they deserve it. 

The Chairman : I think members ought to boycott 
them, such, for instance, as by refusing to attend 
their cases in their absence. 

In further discussion it was generally agreed that 
the present scale of fees would have to lie reduced in 
certain directions. The members eventually gave 
the undertaking sought by Mr. Heather. 

Election of Officers. 

President. The retiring President proposed Mr. 
Heather as his successor, remarking that the Associa¬ 
tion could not have a better man for the position, 
as he took great interest in its welfare. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. 1)f, Villf., supported by Mr. 
Aulton, and carried unanimously. In accepting 
the office, Mr. Heather said lie wished the Associa¬ 
tion could have found someone more worthy of it, 
though he was willing to do his best to fill it. 

Vice-President. Mr. G. Howe (Buxton) was 
made a Vice-President. 

Han. Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Marrison was 
re-elected as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, on the 
proposition of Mr. Aulton, seconded by Mr. Hawks- 
worth. Mr. Marrison expressed his readiness to 
do his best for the Association for another year. 

Auditors. On the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Aulton, Mr. De Ville and Mr. King 
were appointed as auditors. 

It was agreed that the Council should consist of all 
the members of the Association. 

Examination Fees. 

In reply to questions. Mr. Duckworth stated that 
the question of examination fees payable by County 
Councils was still in abeyance pending the fixing of 
a standard scale for the whole country by the National 
Association of Veterinary Inspectors in conjunction 
with the Association of County Councils. In Derby¬ 
shire, he observed, the fees were lower than in most 
other counties. 

Members were again requested to bring forward 
interesting cases, specimens and appliances for 
discussion, and Mr. Duckworth promised to endeavour 
to prepare for debate at the next meeting a paper on 
the subject of contagious abortion and the provisions 
of the. new Order of the Board of Agriculture in 
reference thereto. 

E. Marrison, Han. Sec. 


Mid-West and South Wales V.A. 

The quarterly meeting of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Veterinary Association was held at the Chris¬ 
topher Hotel, High Street, Bath, on Thursday, 
January 12t.h, 1922, at 2 p.m., the President (Mr. 
\V. M. Scott) being in the chair. 

Other members present were :■—Messrs. A. S. 
Adams, Dursley ; R. W. Hall, Barry ; W. I). Rees, 
Trealaw ; R. Moore, Treorchy ; G. Henson, Bristol; 


G. H. Williams, Chippenham ; W. D. Jordan, Cly- 
dach; F. 0. Hobbs, Newport ; A. E. Roberts, 
Chepstow; A. Veitch, Weston-super-Mare; E. 
Sayer, Mumbles ; F. Tonar, Bath ; W. S. Stevens, 
Wineanton ; J. Golledge, Trowbridge; G. Bishop, 
Bristol ; 11. Porch, Bristol ; J. C. Coleman, Swindon ; 
W. T. D. Broad, Marlborough ; J. M. Stewart, 
Cardiff; C. H. Delachervis, Sandford ; S. Codrington, 
Chipping Sudbury: W. R. Watson, Thornburv; 
J. C. S. Powell, (Tevedon ; W. A. Brasnett, Wells ; 
C. E. Perry, Bristol ; J. R. Hewer, Swindon; V. 
Boyle, Salisbury; and J. J. Aveston. Visitor: 
L. C. Maguire, Fairford. 

There were many apologies for absence. 

Prior to the commencement of the business, the 
President observed that he was sorry to say that 
that meeting, in the ancient city of Bath, should be 
held under a cloud which they all deeply regretted— 
that of the passing by of their old friend, Mr. W. A. 
Welch. Having known Mr. Welch for a great many 
years, he had a very strong feeling in the matter, 
and he was sure many of them would agree that it 
had come as a great shock indeed to them. The 
last time he saw him he appeared to be enjoying 
perfect health. He spoke of his many professional 
appointments, referring to the obituary notice in the 
press, and added that he was sure the members 
present would agree with him that a vote of condolence 
should be sent to the friends and relatives of their 
deceased colleague. He begged to propose that this 
should be passed su'< dtentia. This was accordingly 
done. 

Mr. J. J. Aveston (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Bath) said the last work Mr. Welch did, while still 
able to do any work, w r as to use his best endeavours 
to make that meeting a success. He actually engaged 
that room and wrote to certain members asking them 
to do certain things in connection with the meeting. 
On the night but one before Mr. Welch died, Mr. 
Tonar and the speaker spent the evening with him, 
and he (Mr. Aveston) was the last person with him, 
with the exception of his wife and family. His last 
word was—“ It is their first visit to Bath ; we must 
make it a success, so that they will want to come 
again.” He had the welfare of that Association at 
heart ; they could not, and never did, have a better 
friend. 

The meeting directed that a wreath be sent on the 
day of the funeral, January 14th. 

The Secretary intimated that both Major J. T. 
Taylor and Capt. J. W. Hindle were prevented from 
attending by illness, and it was proposed that a 
letter be written to each expressing the Association's 
sympathy. [Mr. Hindle passed away on Tuesday, 
January 17th, 1922.—Ed.] 

('apt. J. R. Hewer, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., Swindon, 
was elected a member, of the Association, on the 
proposal of Mr. ,T. C. Coleman, seconded bv the 
President. 

Mr. James Steele, M.R.C.V.S., Tondu, Glamorgan, 
was also elected a member, on the proposal of the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. D. Rees. 
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Mr. R. T. Davis, Knighton, resigned his member¬ 
ship on account of having accepted an appointment 
abroad. This was received with regret. 

(To be continued). 


JVoies and J/ews. 

Answers in Parliament. 

Milk Supply. 

Mr. Hurd asked the Minister of Health whether lie 
would consider the advisability of at once setting up. 
in consultation with the Minister of Agriculture, a small 
committee to consider, in the light of the present, financial 
position of the country and of the agricultural industry 
in particular, the simplest means of ensuring the cleanli¬ 
ness and purity of the milk supply of urban areas, with a 
view to the necessary amendment of the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1015, before that Act is brought 
into operation I 

Sir A. Mond : T am in continual consultation with 
the Minister of Agriculture on this subject, as well as with 
other persons well qualified to express opinions, and I 
am considering now the introduction of legislation to deal 
with the question. 

Mr. Hurd : Is it a fact that if this Act comes into force 
without amendment, it is very likely to paralyse the 
milk supply of this country ? 

Viscountess Astor: Is it not true that the Minister 
of Health has received representations from influential 
producers and distributors of milk, and if these proposals 
were put into an Act. towns would be able to adopt model 
clauses, which would enable them to improve the milk 
supply at a very little cost to the taxpayer, and great- 
gain to the infant welfare of the country ? 

Sir J. D. Rees : Will my right hon. friend see that this 
new Hill entails no extra charge on the unfortunate rate¬ 
payer ? 

Sir A. Mond : I will certainly bear in mind what my 
hon. friend (Sir J. D. Roes) says. With regard to the 
question of my hon. friend the Member for Plymouth 
(Viscountess Astor). I have been in consultation with a 
number of local authorities, and a Bill is now being prepared 
which, I think, will meet the general view, and will lead to 
amendment and modification of the Act of 1915, which 
is rather difficult to administer under present circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr. W. Thorne : Are we given to understand by that 
reply that it is a question of money in preference to 
children’s health ? 

Sir A. Mond : The hon. geutlem vn has n ) right to make 
such a statement. 1 am preparing a Bill to improve the 
supply of milk. I said I would see, if possible, that it 
should cast no burden on the ratepayers. 

Foot-and-Moutii Disease, East London. 

Mr. Evans asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he was aware that thirty-seven cows from one cowshed 
in the East of London had recently had to be destroyed 
because they were suffering from foot -and-inouth disease ; 
what steps had been taken to trace the origin of the out¬ 
break of the disease in that district ; and what was the 
result of such investigations ? 

Major Barnston : I have been asked to reply. The 
reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
Inquiries, which were made by the Ministry’s inspector 
who dealt with this outbreak, failed to discover a definite 
origin of infection. The outbreak can only bo explained 
at present on the supposition that- someone who attended 
the cattle in question had unwittingly been in contact , 
with infection at one of the markets through which 
diseased cattle had passed, and thus had transferred the 
virus. 


The Minister of Health was asked whether his attention 
had been drawn to the fact that a large numlier of cows 
in East London were recently found to be suffering from 
foot-and-mouth disease; and whether he had caused 
any inquiries to ho made to ascertain whether any 
injurious effect to human beings had followed the* drinking 
of the milk of those cows ? 

Sir A. Mond : Yes, Sir. My attention was drawn to 
this matter at the time of the outbreak, and inquiries 
were at once made by an officer of my department, in 
conjunction with the medical officer of health of the 
district. The supply of milk was stopped as soon as the 
outbreak was discovered, and the medical officer of health 
reports that though he has made careful inquiries, there 
is no evidence that any ill-effects have been caused by 
the consumption of milk previously given by the herd 
in question. 

Outmreak ok Foot-And-Mouth Disease in United 
States, 1914—10. 

The Minister of Agriculture was asked by Mr. Lane 
Fox, M l’ , recently in the House of Commons as to the 
steps which were taken by the United States Government 
in stamping out the very serious outbreak which occurred 
in that country in the years 1914—1(5. Sir Arthur 
Bose a wen replied that the Federal Government in co¬ 
operation with the States Authorities at once adopted a 
policy of slaughter of all affected cattle and all contact 
animals, with payment of compensation at their appraised 
value, followed by the thorough disinfection of all infected 
premises. In all. 77,240 cattle, 9,(576 sheep, 8,592 pigs, 
and 123 goats were slaughtered. The total cost involved 
in eradicating the disease was estimated at approximately 
£1,875,000. 


Errata. 

Mr. C. E. J. Meikle, 3 Claremont Terrace, Sunderland, 
writes :—“ I note an error in the ‘ Obituary List ’ in this 
week’s Veterinary Record. It should read:—Meikle, 
John, at 3 Claremont Terrace, Sunderland, on the 8th 
February, 1922, in his 87th year. Graduated Edinburgh, 
April 24th, 1866. My father, two years after graduating, 
came as assistant to Mr. 0. Hunting, South Hetton (Father 
of the Founder of this Journal), and ultimately entered 
into partnership, which lasted till the late Mr. C. Hunting’s 
death. The late Mr. Meikle settled in Sunderland in 
1877, and retired from practice seven years ago. He was 
an ardent and loyal Presbyterian, and in politics a keen 
Liberal. 


We have received the following from Capt. J. A. Dixon, 
MR.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Inspector to the City of 
Leeds :— 

Reference No. 8, Vol. II., page 130. Flease permit me 
to disclaim the communication on tuberculosis in the goat 
appearing under my name as above. It would appear 
that Mr. Wharam, of this city, was entitled to the credit 
as he communicated this case verbally to the meeting 
of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association in 
October last. 


Lord Knutsford, Chairman of London Hospital, 
presiding at- a meeting of the governors, said that the 
committee, on the advice of the staff of the medical 
school, had decided to take no more women students. 
The committee had come to this decision not because they 
objected to the medical education of women, but because 
of the difficulties which arose in a mixed school of men 
and women students. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Obituary. 

Balfour, Andrew, Markinch, Fifeshire. Graduated 
Edinburgh, 17th April, 1872. Died 25th February, 
1922. 
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Uarside, Frederick, Disley, Stockport. Graduated 
N. Edinburgh, ltith April, 1879. Died 20th February, 
1922. Aged 01. 

Glaves, T. W. L., Existing Practitioner. Died February 
24th, 1922. Aged 00. 

Mai .\*ern, Wm. John, 1 St. James’s Villas, Gloucester 
Hoad, Cheltenham. Graduated London, nth January, 
1880. Died 1st March, 1922. Aged 65. 

Mariott, Sami;el Jas., 55 Abington Street, Northampton. 
Graduated 29th March, 1883. Died 3rd March, 1922. 
Aged 00. 

Ward, J. A., Peshawar, India. Graduated London, 
10th July, 1913. Died 20th January, 1922. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Market Inspection. 

Sir,—The enclosed report* illustrates an anomaly 
allowed by the Ministry of Agriculture which has, 1 know, 
occasioned surprise and comment, and upon which an 
editorial article appeared in your paper prior to the change 
of editorship. The point to which 1 refer is the non- 
insistence by the Ministry on the universal adoption by 
local authorities of the inspection of markets by their 
veterinary inspectors. 

As an example 1 may quote this district in which I am 
inspector under two authorities, being on the borders of 
two counties and having two markets in my area. In the 
one county the local authority always have their veterinary 
inspectors present at all markets, but the other county 
have no veterinary inspection of theirs, except temporarily, 
in outbreaks like the present one. 

This method appears to react unfairly on certain coun¬ 
ties (viz., those that do carry out veterinary inspection), 
and in the country in general, and it is obviously a very 
easy matter for diseased animals purchased at a market 
where there is no veterinary inspection to be taken into 
an adjoining county by farmers living just over the border, 
and in which county the local authority do arrange for 
inspection. Within ten miles radius of this town there 
are five markets—three being inspected and two not 
(except for a few' weeks after an outbreak has occurred). 

At present I understand that in many cases where 
inspection is carried out it is limited to pigs. May I very 
respectfully suggest that the safer method would be for 
all local authorities to be requested to arrange for the 
inspection of markets and to include all animals present. 

In case my remarks may appear to be “interested,” 
I should like to add that recently a number of auctioneers 
attended as a deputation before a certain local authority, 
and requested that they would in future arrange for the 
veterinary inspection of their markets to prevent diseased 
animals being allowed to enter and remain in them.—Yours 
truly, W. T. Olveb. 

Springhurst, Tam worth, 

February 27th, 1922. 

♦Cattle Disease. 

Ministry’s Complaint against Market Authorities. 

At a meeting of the East Kent Chamber of Agriculture 
held at Canterbury on Saturday, a letter was read from 
Sir A. Daniel Hall, of the Ministry of Agriculture, empha¬ 
sising the necessity of prompt measures being taken in 
dealing with outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. 

“ 1 think,” said Sir Daniel, “ that it is a move in the 
right direction to give the veterinaiy officers of local 
authorities power to act instantly. Our difficulty in the 
past has been to get these market^ authorities to take the 
question of disease seriously. Had there been the slightest 
‘killed inspection oj the Newcastle market , for examj)le, the 


whole oj tins ividesprcud outbreak might m have been checked 
at the source. Again, only as late as Febiuaiy 4th the 
presence of diseased animals in Norwich market was known 
by nine o’clock in the morning, yet no one acted, neither 
the leading farmers nor the local authority, until about 
five in the afternoon word was sent to us. and we tele¬ 
graphed to stop the movement of stock. All through the 
morning and early afternoon people were removing thru- 
stock from the market.” (Italics mine.) 


Period of Incubation in Distemper. 

Sir,—In his letter on the above subject which appeared 
in last week s Veterinary Record. Mr. F. O. Parsons raised 
a matter which is of far-reaching importance to all veterin¬ 
ary surgeons who engage in canine practice. Jt is, 
unfortunately, not a raro occurrence for dog-owners, 
whose dogs contract distemper subsequent to their removal 
from a veterinary surgeon’s premises, to lay the sole blame 
upon the latter ; they even occasionally take legal pro¬ 
ceedings, and attempt to recover damages. Undoubtedly 
the magisterial decision in such a case would he pro¬ 
foundly influenced by any expert evidence which could 
definitely fix the period of incubation of the disease. 

Many authorities have expressed opinions on this point, 
based upon both clinical and experimental observations, 
but so far as 1 know, nobody lias yet suggested a shorter 
incubation period than three days or a longer one than 
tliree weeks. The average appears to he seven days. 
Nevertheless, it is quite conceivable that the period may. 
in some isolated cases, he extended to even four weeks. 
My experience of distemper leads me to conclude that there 
is not a single phase of the disease which is not utterly 
variable. Even the experiments undertak«n with a view 
to fixing the period of incubation definitely have yielded 
the most varied results, ami i do not think anyone would 
be justified in swearing in a court of law that the extension 
of the period to four weeks was an impossibility. So 
much depends upon the prevailing conditions, sta b as 
the virulence of the contagium, tlie animal's power of 
resistance, climatic and other considerations. 

Dogs have been known to harbour tho infection for 
months (“ carriers ”) and to pass it to other dogs without, 
however, manifesting any' symptoms themselves. At 
some later period their resistance may become lowered 
owing to chill, fatigue, excitement, oestrum, etc., and they 
fall sick with distemper. The dog to which Mr. Parsons 
alludes could have been a “carrier.” 

Secondly', since Mr. Parsons only* boarded the dog for 
tliree weeks, is it not a possibility that the animal could 
have become infected on its way to Mr. Parsons’ premises, 
the symptoms presenting themselves three weeks after— 
namely, the day it was discharged ? 

I am usually' inclined to distrust those clients who, 
believing they havo a grievance, wait a fortnight before 
bringing tho animal to bo examined, or reporting the 
onset of sickness. 

A probability which occurs to me, in the case under 
consideration, is that tho dog did not actually show 
symptoms until six or seven days had elapsed after leaving 
the veterinary infirmary.—Y’ours faithfully, Hamilton 
Kirk, M.R.C.V.S. 

67 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 

February 25th, 1922. 


Treatment of Sclerostoma. 

Sir,—I read with much interest tho treatment of above 
by Captain Rees-Mogg. 

Having had considerable experience of this condition, 
both in living and post-mortem subjects, 1 would venture 
to suggest that scarcity of keep had a lot to do with the 
case recorded, especially as, I take it, this mare was fit 
to be put to work in eight weeks and also that she would 
have recovered on good feeding (unfortunately omitted 
from record) given when treatment began. 

In the cases on which I have made post-mortems I 
am convinced that no drugs could be administered to have 
any beneficial effect. Several of these post-mortems 
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were made on animals which wero not suspected by the 
owners (or would bo by me) as harbouring sclerostoma 
until sudden and fatal illness came on. One really, in 
my opinion, can only deal with the parasites free in the 
alimentary tract, and these, I think, are a very negligible 
number unless one were to take them in hand or suppose 
they were there (animals reared on land where losses 
occur) and treat animals as a routine part of their rearing, 
hoping to prevent infection and to have no casualties 
from drenching. 

Thymol and chenopodium have been tried with no 
satisfactory results. Arsenic has never been pushed for 
the reason that 1 have made a post-mortem on a mare 
dead from suspected chronic arsenical poisoning and 
found her infested with sclerostoma. This animal was 
grazing in the neighbourhood of arsenic mines and deaths 
in the same neighbourhood have been proved to be due 
to arsenical poisoning. Evidence to support thus theory 
was also produced by the very unthrifty condition of 
cattle on the same land. Unfortunately in this case one 
could not advise a client in a small way to go to the expense 
of a chemical analysis with its consequent law court 
proceedings. I firmly Ixilieve this mare was impregnated 
with arsenic. 1 know of at least one other similar case 
in the same district. Atoxyl has never been tried for the 
above reasons. 

Intravenous injections of tartar emetic have been tried 
with no apparent result. Colicky pains and purgation 
are two common symptoms of disease. 

Treatment adopted is good feeding on oats and hay chaff, 
animals allowed out by day on best available pasture 
(unfortunately infecting pasture), seeds, ?.r., grass sown 
with cereals in the forerunning spring preferred. T find 
colts allowed to graze do much better than if kept in on 
dry feeding all the time, in fact, a gentleman with long 


experience told me colts badly infested if kept indoors 
invariably die. Ferri. carb. 3 S 8 .— 3 b doses given daily in 
feed. When spring comes, and the weather is at all 
favourable, turn animal away on best grass available. 
This will cause purgation and colicky pains which usually 
subside after a day or two. In severe cases of this nature 
I have kept animal in for a couple of days and given small 
doses of chlorodyne after a light draught of oleum lini. 
Animals living to this period of the year in the majority 
of cases get fat and look well. 

Two years ago three colts badly infected were kept 
indoors on the best food and still wasted. On being called 
in, owner was advised to turn them out on Ills seeds and 
expressed the opinion that one colt would never get there. 
He succeeded and the colts improved every day, being 
given a feed of oats once daily with 3 i. of ferri carb. 

Relapses are very common if, especially before reaching 
maturity, animal is allowed to fall off in condition. 

Our American confreres advise intravenous injections 
of sodium oaeodylato, but treatment is long, and I 
fear not many clients would consider the animal worthy 
of the expense. 

1 have never heard of recovered subjects developing 
bad temper, although one might reasonably suggest the 
ovaries lx*ing a site of infestation. 

Yours faithfully, 

Tavistock, Hugh Fraser, M.R.C.V.S. 

February 13 th % 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette, War Office.—Regular Forces. 

February 27th - Capt. M. A. Murphy is seed, for 
service with the Egyptian Army (December 23rd, 1921). 
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Tuberculous Mastitis. 

By J. A. Dixon, M.R.C.V.S., Leeds. 

(Presented to the Yorkshire V.M.A.) 

Although it is understood that the Milk and Dairies 
Act, 1915, is for a still indefinite time to remain inac¬ 
tive, the danger of tuberculous milk remains, and 
Local Authorities are still charged with some respon¬ 
sibilities in that respect, and depend upon veterinary 
assistance to discharge those duties. 

Without any doubt a tuberculous udder, so long 
as it is yielding milk, discharges at each milking a 
certain quantity of tubercle bacilli, and although 
doubts have been raised in some quarters as to the 
danger of such a contamination in milk, I think this 
assembly will be agreed that whether the bovine 
tubercle bacillus is identically the same as the human 
tubercle bacillus or not, the presence of the former 
in milk constitutes a real and great danger to public 
health, and that no efforts should be spared to eradi¬ 
cate the disease in cows. Unfortunately, however, 
so long as tuberculosis is allowed to exist unhindered 
amongst dairy cows the danger of the disease pro¬ 
gressing and involving the udder is always present, and 
the only adequate protection for the public is a regular 
systematic and thorough inspection of all dairy 
cows. 

The incidence of tuberculosis of the udder when 
records were kept before the war, was about .5 per 
cent, of cows in milk, and it is found that since the 
war, when regular inspectors have resumed their 
civil duties, the incidence of the disease is the same. 
The small number of cows appreciably affected with 
tuberculous mastitis must be considered low when 
we remember that certainly more than 50 per cent, of 
dairy cows are tuberculous, but the danger arising 
from that small percentage of animals is none the 
less real because of the comparative weakness of the 
great majority of milk consumers, namely, children, 
and it must be remembered that with a regular milk 
supply', such as is provided, the subject receives its 
dose of tubercle bacilli every time that uncooked 
milk is taken. Experience all tends to confirm the 
teaching that tuberculous mastitis is in the nature 
of an extension of tuberculosis elsewhere in the body. 
The most common seat of this primary tuberculosis 
is undoubtedly the. abdomen, not only extensive 
tuberculous peritonitis, but what I think is more 
common old standing disease of the mesenteric 
lymphatic glands. The channel of infection, as has 
been taught, appears to be the lymphatic vessels, 
the disease progressing in what we conceive to be a 


backward direction along the lymphatic vessels, 
reaching the udder through the supra-mammary 
lymphatic glands. Generalisation of the disease 
from any primary seat must always be admitted to 
be another means of the disease attacking the udder, 
but it is very rare to lind a generalised miliary tuber¬ 
culosis of the udder, no doubt owing to the unsuitabi¬ 
lity of the udder tissue for the growth of tubercles, 
and that before such miliary tubercles could become 
evident throughout the udder the animal has died 
either naturally or otherwise in consequence of miliary 
tuberculosis of the lungs and the resultant rapid 
wasting. 

The first change in the tuberculous udder is a 
chronic inflammation, resulting in a great increase 
in the amount of inter-glandular fibrous tissue, and 
in such tissue the characteristic tubercles develop 
and later caseate when the unmistakable caseous 
condition is easily observable. On post-mortem the 
first obvious result of this pathological change is 
enlargement and induration of the affected quarter. 
Although tuberculous mastitis is sometimes found in 
a fore quarter of the udder the most usual quarter 
involved is a hind one, and, remembering the usual 
course of the disease, it is not surprising to find that 
the enlargement and induration are most prominent 
ut the top of the quarter, that is, next to the supra- 
mammary lymphatic gland, through which the disease 
has progressed. In an old standing case in which only 
one hind quarter of the udder is involved the difference 
in the size of the hind quarters is noticeable to the 
eye, and on palpation a hardness approaching that 
of wood is experienced, in most cases gradually 
becoming less evident as the teat is approached. The 
skin covering the quarter is quite loose, and the udder 
beneath it feels not only hard but nodular, irregular, 
in a popular word “ nobby.” Such an enlargement 
gives no indication of acute inflammation. It is cold, 
unimpressionable, and palpation of it appears to be 
quite painless to the animal. 

Chronic suppurative mastitis, even more commonly 
than tuberculous mastitis, gives rise to induration 
of one quarter of the. udder, but is usually easily 
recognised from the shrinkage of the diseased quarter 
and the position of its greatest hardness, that is, 
nearest to the teat. The overlying skin is not loose, 
and there is or has been in all cases a visible change 
in the milk. It is usually advisable to ask the owner 
of such an animal if the milk from the suspected 
quarter has been at any time changed in character, 
and a negative answer to that question usually 
I indicates tuberculosis as the cause of the udder 
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disease. It is said that the supra-mammary lym¬ 
phatic gland attached to a tuberculous quarter of 
the udder is so enlarged itself as to be easily distin¬ 
guishable ; but although on occasions I have been 
able to palpate such a gland, in most cases my experi¬ 
ence has been otherwise. 

The subject of tuberculous mastitis is usually a 
cow in poor condition and where any reliable history 
can be obtained it is generally admitted that the cow 
has fallen off in general condition for at least several 
weeks. She is sometimes affected with a cough and 
on examination of the chest the characteristic r&le 
and other sounds indicating tuberculosis can be 
recognised, but it must be remembered that tuber¬ 
culous mastitis is sometimes seen and proved in cows 
which retain their good condition and show no sym- 
toms of tuberculosis in the chest or elsewhere. 

It is sometimes advisable to obtain confirmation 
of the clinical diagnosis of tuberculous mastitis, the 
best of which is the finding of tubercle bacilli in the 
milk from the indurated quarter. Before pronouncing 
a diagnosis of tuberculous mastitis the veterinary 
surgeon should always have the cow milked. Occa¬ 
sionally a hind quarter will be found much larger 
than its fellow and hardened from containing a large 
quantity of milk, and the milking of the cow might 
save an incorrect diagnosis. The milk selected for 
bacteriological examination should be the last yielded 
from the quarter, which should be vigorously mas¬ 
saged throughout the indurated portion, and then 
stripped, two or three streams of milk being quite 
sufficient for examination. The most reliable inves¬ 
tigation is the injection of this milk into guinea-pigs 
for which operation a license is required from the 
Home Office. It is unsatisfactory, however, because 
it is necessary to dispose of such cows as early as 
possible, and this biological examination requires 
from four to six weeks. In spite of this delay many 
Medical Ofticers of Health maintain that this proce¬ 
dure should be adopted in all cases and a positive 
result obtained before the cow is declared to suffer 
from tuberculous mastitis, but I maintain that if 
the cow’s udder presents to the veterinary surgeon 
those characters indicative of tuberculosis, and if 
the milk from such a quarter is proved to contain 
bacilli which stain with carbol fuchsin, are both acid 
fast and alcohol fast, or in other words are indistin¬ 
guishable from tubercle bacilli, the evidence, in favour 
of tuberculous mastitis is sufficient, and, further, 
that such diagnosis can be confirmed on post-mortem 
examination. It is to be feared that, this cautious 
attitude on the part of some Medical Officers is merely 
an attempt to obtain or retain on the part of medical 
men some professional control over their veterinary 
confreres. 

The bacteriological examination of such milk 
presents no great difficulty. It should be placed in 
a centrifugal machine until the sediment is thrown 
down, and several slides should be prepared from the 
sediment. After drying and fixing, stain by the 
ordinary carbol-fuchsin method, wash in water, 
immerse in 25 per cent, sulphuric acid for half a 


minute and wash again in water, repeating this pro¬ 
cess until only a faint tinge of pink is left on the 
smear, then wash in methyl alcohol or methylated 
spirits. Counterstain with methylene blue and 
remove excess of blue stain by washing in water. 
Allow the slide to dry and examine with a twelfth 
oil immersion lens. 

The tuberculin test is not of great service in the 
diagnosis of tuberculous mastitis. In some instances 
1 have found it advisable to employ the tuberculin 
test to convince an owner unwilling to believe that 
his animal had tuberculosis at all. Such gentlemen 
are difficult to convince by any test. In such cases 
I have observed and previously noted a little pheno¬ 
menon, namely at the climax of the temperature 
reaction, a further enlargement of the suspected 
indurated quarter and an increased sensibility, indica¬ 
ting in that neighbourhood an acute inflammation. 
In discussing this with medical men I have learned 
that it agrees with their experience when tuberculin 
has been injected into the subjects of lupus, i.e., 
tuberculosis of the skin. Such subjects react to 
tuberculin in their temperature, and also show an 
area of acute inflammation surrounding the tuber¬ 
culous lesion wdiich is, of course, visible, so that it 
would not appear unreasonable to expect a similar 
local reaction when the disease involves the cow r ’s 
udder. It is many years since I mentioned this 
reaction at a conference of veterinary inspectors 
attending a Public Health Congress, but no one has 
since communicated similar evidence. On post¬ 
mortem examination the enlargement and induration 
are easily observed, and the indurated quarter is cut 
with difficulty and emits a peculiar gritty sound and 
feel, the cut surface revealing the characteristic 
caseous areas. The supra-mammary lymphatic gland 
will be found similarly diseased, and in old standing 
cases the mucous membrane lining the milk sinuses 
will show tubercles grey in colour, some of which will 
have become exposed and appear as caseating spots 
On finding tuberculous mastitis it is the duty of a veter ■ 
inary inspector to issue a certificate in accordance 
with the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order, 
1899, but the only restrictions imposed on such a 
dangerous animal are, first, that the milk must not 
be mixed with other milk, second, it must not be 
sold or used for human food, and third, must not be 
used for the food of swine or other animals unless 
or until it has been boiled. The Tuberculosis Order 
introduced in 1913 was enabling Local Authorities 
to remove and dispose of all such dangerous animals, 
but at the present time Local Authorities are quite 
powerless in the matter, and cows with tuberculous 
mastitis may and do move from one district to another 
depending upon the degree of inspection carried out 
respectively. 

Under the Model Milk Clauses the owner of such an 
animal is called upon, subject to a fine, for failure to 
notify to the Medical Officer of Health any such cow, 
but where such milk clauses are not in operation no 
notification is necessary, and if no inspection is 
carried out the tuberculous cow may continue her 
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criminal career for an indefinite period. During this 
year in this almost purely urban district there have 
been found six cows affected with tuberculosis of the 
udder and eight cows affected with advanced tuber¬ 
culosis which also would have been disposed of 
under the Tuberculosis Order, and experience under 
those orders proved that these dangerous animals 
were being properly got rid of at very little expense. 
I respectfullv submit that we, as veterinary surgeons 
are aware of the terrible extent of bovine tuberculosis 
and its danger to public health, and that the Govern¬ 
ment should be urged to re-introduce the Tuberculosis 
Order quite irrespective of the fate of the Milk and 
Dairies Bill. 

Discussion. 

The President (Mr. Barber) thanked Mr. Dixon 
for his very able paper, and thought there should be 
a very interesting discussion on an essay which 
showed the writer to be a master of his subject. 

Mr. Pollard (Wakefield) congratulated the writer 
on the very lucid manner in which he had treated 
his subject and on the straight wav in which it was 
put, and its total freedom from extraneous matters. 
In the examination of milk for T.B. he should like 
to ask the essayist why he regarded it as necessary 
to wash his smear with methylated spirit. He had 
quite recently—the previous night, in fact—had 
several cases of indurated udders, particularly in one 
herd of old cows, and expected considerable trouble 
on examination of milk therefrom, which instanced 
the desirability of frequent inspection, and, though 
this was perhaps difficult to attain on account of the 
expense involved, he was quite certain that much 
good was done even by inspection at comparatively 
long intervals. One of the weak points was that 
there was no law to compel anything to be done except 
prevent the sale of milk. 

Mr. G. E. Bowman (Leeds) congratulated Mr. 
Dixon on his very able and interesting paper. He 
saw the cow from which the diseased udder—exhibi¬ 
ted—was obtained after Mr. Dixon had condemned 
her, and he had no hesitation in informing his client 
that he entirely agreed with the diagnosis. In the 
early stages diagnosis was difficult, no doubt, but 
once one could detect the nodular condition one felt 
fairly certain. 

Mr. J. Clarkson (Garforth), also thanked the essayist 
and agreed with him as to the rapidity with which 
some cases developed. He had quite recently seen 
two cases which were bought at auction newly calved 
and apparently correct in their udder, and in four 
weeks were well-developed cases of tuberculous 
mastitis. 

Mr. F. B. Greer (Bradford) added his thanks for 
the very good paper presented, and spoke on the 
question of the intermittance of T.B. in the milk, 
and that it was possible to get T.B. when tuberculous 
mastitis was not present. He quoted a case in which 
T.B. was reported to be present in the milk of a herd 
of thirty-three animals. All the animals were tested, 
thirteen re-acted; from these thirteen animals, 


thirteen samples of milk were taken and inoculated 
into guinea-pigs with a negative result. Thirteen 
samples were again taken with the same result, the 
whole operation taking four months. 

Mr. G. Whitehead (Batley) thought he had lis¬ 
tened to a very good paper, and should like to ask 
the essayist, what about the flesh for human food 
of a beast of this kind ? He personally had great 
difficultv in cases of suspicious T.B. udder. A sample 
of milk was sent to the County Council, a report was 
received the following day saving that “ acid fast ” 
bacilli had been found, followed in, say, two weeks bv 
bacteriological proof of the existence of T.B. On 
visiting the farm or dairy, the owner had disposed of 
his cow as there was no compensation, hence the 
difficultv in getting hold of the affected ones. Of 
course during the period of waiting all the precautions 
were taken, such as purchasing the milk and destroy¬ 
ing it, but would it not be far better if the animal 
was seized and destroyed 1 But compulsion should 
also spell compensation if any good was to be done. 

Mr. E. H. Pratt (Northallerton) also thanked Mr. 
Dixon, and asked if it really was compulsory for 
veterinary surgeons to notify the consuming authority. 
A client recently had a letter from a dairy company 
saying that T.B. had been found in the milk and that 
the authorities had given orders that he must send 
no more milk until he produced a certificate from a 
veterinary surgeon saying that the offending cow had 
been destroyed. In the meantime the milk could 
be forwarded to another station. The cows were 
examined, but no tuberculous udder was found at 
that examination. A dry cow was afterwards 
discovered amongst the feeding beasts. The owner 
explained that she had been dry for some time and 
he never thought of her having been in the milking 
herd when the sample was taken, she had been out 
so long. He should like to emphasise the unsatis¬ 
factory method of milk inspection at present, so long 
elapsed before the report was received that in many 
cases the cows had been changed. This applied 
particularly to dealers in newlv-calved cows, where 
the cattle population was distinctly a floating one. 
He should like to ask Mr. Dixon, was a veterinary 
surgeon justified in declaring the animal free if the 
examination of the milk had proved negative ? 

Mr. E. Child (Leeds) agreed with previous speakers 
as to the quality of the paper. He spoke of a case 
which had no characteristics as shown in the specimen 
exhibited. Tt was a fore quarter which was affected, 
and the veterinary surgeons on opposite sides were 
by no means in agreement as to the cause. The cow 
was slaughtered and the organ proved to be tuber¬ 
culous—in the caseous stage. What of the respon¬ 
sibility of the cow-keeper 1 He thought any intelli¬ 
gent cow-keeper should recognise this condition as 
soon as anyone, but still he thought too much 
responsibility should not be placed on him as he was 
often dependent on the milkers and not perhaps 
very highly intelligent. 

Mr. C. Wharam (Leeds) regretted that he was 
compelled to leave the meeting during the reading 
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of much of the paper. He was of opinion that the 
milkers knew a good deal, and were often first to 
discover something wrong with the udder, though 
they only told them what they wanted them to know. 
A delicate touch as well as experience was necessary 
to diagnose that condition in its early stages. 

The Reply. 

Mr. Dixon, in reply to Mr. Pollard, said he used 
methylated spirit because tuberculous bacillus was 
both acid-fast and alcohol-fast. Some acid-fast 
bacilli were not alcohol-fast and vice-versa, but T.B. 
was fast to both. He also agreed that tuberculous 
mastitis was generally found in old cows and not in 
the young, as was exemplified in his inspections of 
the younger cows in the dales, where this condition 
was seldom or never seen. Though frequent inspec¬ 
tion was the ideal, he was certainly of opinion that 
infrequent inspection achieved some. good. Buyers 
outside inspected areas certainly dared buy cows 
which those inside dared not buy. 

He thought that disease was not necessarily in¬ 
creasing, but that it was more looked for and dis¬ 
covered earlier. The cow from which the udder 
exhibited was taken was not really a “ waster.” 

He was also in agreement with several speakers 
that far too long a time elapsed in the examination of 
milk for T.B., that often the cow had been sold or 
otherwise got rid of. 

In reply to Mr. Whitehead’s question regarding the 
flesh, it was not really germane but interesting. 
Tuberculosis of the udder did not necessarily affect 
the flesh as food, but as the disease was generally an 
extension it followed that the flesh was often unfit. 

Mr. Pratt raised the question of notifying the 
consuming authority. The Model Milk Clauses ob¬ 
tained by Act of Parliament by several cities called on 
producers to notify any cow suspected of or exhibiting 
signs of tuberculosis of the udder. He should regard 
the dairyman as generally more culpable than the 
butcher, as he had a better and longer opportunity 
of judging. 

After notification little* happened , the cow was 
separated ami no more of her milk might be sent to 
the town, but no local authority had power to take 
the cow. .4 dairy company might divert milk to an 
uninspected area, but the system was wrong. Govern¬ 
ment was lax—T.B. in milk should be prevented. 

In Mr. Child’s case it was probably one of direct 
teat infection. 

He agreed with Mr. Wharam that the owner often 
know more than he is inclined to admit. The milker 
should certainly tell the owner when he had what 
he calls “ a hard drawn quarter,” but the farmer 
often took no interest in udders. He did in the 
condition of the cattle generally, whether they were 
gaining or losing condition, perhaps, but not in udders, 
and vet an average case of indurated udder was 
often visible without examination. With regard to 
the tuberculin test, it was worthless unless the tem¬ 
peratures were taken by a trained man. He never 
deputed that work to anyone. 


Col. Mason thought that as veterinary surgeons, 
they had a duty to the community and they should be 
failing in that duty if they did not insist on it. He 
therefore proposed, ” That the Yorkshire Division 
of the N.V.M.A. is of opinion that the time has 
arrived when in the interests of public health, the 
Tuberculosis Order of 1913 should be again brought 
into force, and request that the N.V.M.A. should take 
steps to bring the matter before the authorities 
concerned.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


A Great Veterinary Surgeon. 

By G. White, Bath. 

The following appreciative notice of Mr. D. R. 
Sowerby, veterinary surgeon, of Anlaby Road, Hull, 
and the farm at Burstwiek, Hull, recently appeared 
in the Saturday Review. With it the writer agrees 
in toto, and now adds a few further particulars, the 
result of considerable intimacy with Mr. Sowerby. 

OLD S-. 

By Jehu. 

Old S-, the famous veterinary’ surgeon of Hull, was 

the finest horseman of my time. In appearance he was 
a composition of Coquelin and Lord Lonsdale. He had 
the comedian’s “ tilted sensitive nose, which seemed to 
flick like a terrier's.’’ He was an artist in the sense that 
he loved the Yorkshire moors, of which every blade of 
grass prated to him of the horse’s whereabouts. He was 
a horseman in the sense that he would rather have driven 
all day over these Yorkshire moors in heavy weather to 
mend a pair of damaged forelegs, than pass in luxurious 
review the ancient statuary of Italy. He wore a roundish 
bowler bat and brown cloth gaiters. Between them a 
stone-coloured Melton overcoat. This had eight buttons 
in mother-of-pearl, the size of half-crowns, enlivened by 
representations of steeple-chasing, tandem-driving, coach¬ 
ing, the death of Reynard, duck-shooting, coursing, the 
Hackney mure Bounce, and her son. Gentleman John. There 

was about old S-something of the horse-dealer in the 

print. “Messrs. Screwdriver and Reardone’s Opinions con 
cerning ‘The Prize,’ own brother to ‘Lottery,’ on the 
first of May. 1841,” a copy of which hung with its fellow- 
in his front parlour. You know the old picture—the 
yard, the dealer all geniality, the customer all simpleness, 
the ostler who might have stood for a model of Fat in, the 
tight old groom cleaning a bridle, the rude little bov 
pulling bacon, the screw himself, ears well back, toil sot 
up, every’ inch a rogue. Underneath, the legend : 

There’s a boss, Mr. Green. Only’ feel them legs, sir. 
Six years old, never did a day’s work in his life, up to 
twenty stone, thoroughbred as Eclipse, and can gallop 
like a pony. 1 cave two hundred for him at Rugely 
last week, and old Andrews wished he might be damnecl 
if he warn’t the cheapest nag in the fair. He offered 
me twenty pound for the buying on him, to carry a 
worry good customer of his’n, the Hemperor of Russia, 
a heavy man, but I knows he’d suit you, Mr. Green. 
If you gives me two hundred and fifty, and takes and 
rides him as I knows you will ride him. I’ll pound it the* 

Her! of P-sends you a cheque for five hundred for 

him the first day’ the Queen goes dow-n into the grass* 
below Harrow. 

And then the fellow-print.: “ Messrs. Screwdriver and 
Reardone’s Opinions concerning ‘ The Prize.’ own brother 
to ‘ Lottery’,’ the property of James Green, Esquire, on 
the first of October. 1841.” 

So he is, Mr. Green, a useful animal, very. But lord. 
Sir, only just look in my stables, full os ever they can 
hold. I haven’t sold a hoss these two months. . . 
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However, Mr. Green, to oblige you, I’ll take him at 

harness price—thirty pounds— if you'll warrant him. 

Mind, I said pounds, not guineas. 

It is recorded of old S- that in a deal with one of 

his cronies he swopped a cottage piano for a brood mare. 
But when the mare arrived she turned out to be not the 
agreed animal, but a substitute, poor, stale as a bone, 

herring-gutted. Whereupon S- took the works out 

of liis piano and despatched the empty case. Some little 
time afterwards the substituter of the mare bought from 

S- a harness gelding, which, on arrival, turned out to 

be an aged stud-horse To the laconic telegram, “ Your 

gelding is a stallion,” old S-replied, “ I know, and so 

was his father before him.” 

Perhaps the best animal S- ever owned was the 

Hackney mare Bounce. She was bought as a two-year- 
old for one hundred and twenty pounds from George 
Wakefield, farmer and horse-breeder, of Messingham, 
Lines., turned away and brought up again as a three- 
year-old. And then, as the old gentleman used to say : 
“ Nobody could mak’ nowt on her. She wouldn't hevit. 
She broko all her harness, and the only man as ever tried 
to get on her that day never tried again.” So into the char- 
a-banc she had to go, a char-a-banc in thoso times being 
a “ numb ” thing, in the pin of which a refractory animal 
could hurt neither itself, its neighbours, nor its driver. 
Bounce was put into the pin and driven with a load of 
trippers from Hull to Bridlington, a distance of thirty- 
four miles, and back again. At Driffield, on the return 
journey, or fifteen miles from home, she “gave in.” 
During the whole of that day she had refused food, and 
now took an oatmeal drench with as ill-grace as any 
hunger-striker. Next morning her legs were like mill- 
posts, and generally she was very sorry for herself. This 

was the mood old S -was waiting for. Ho put a 

saddle and bridle on her and she carried him quietly. 
The same night he drove the mare in single harness on 
Iris round, and for several weeks afterwards she did her 
eight or ten hours on the road. She was no “ hollow- 
pampered jade of Asia which cannot go but thirty miles 
a day.” Next she was sold for two hundred guineas 
to B——-, a London dealer, who passed her on to a young 
lord for three hundred. Presently going through a shop 
window in Piccadilly, she was again for sale. B—— wrote 

to S-, who went up to London, ostensibly a country 

customer. In an interview with the young swell S-said 

that, to look at, she seemed a “ nicesh ” mare, and a 
“ good sort.” Ho asked whether this had happened 
before, how long she had been in her present ownership, 
whether she had ever been ridden, who bred her—the 
usual mystifications of the doaler buying back his own. 
Finally, if his lordship, who was asking two hundred 
guineas, cared to send the marc on at twenty-seven pounds, 
not guineas, and would warranl her, his lordship could do 
so. His lordship did. 

On her return to Hull, she did all S-'s veterinary 

rounds, together with the work of the fire brigade and 
the job-yard. She was exhibited at shows all over the 
country, and on her last public appearance carried off 
the championship at the Great Lincolnshire. Retired 
to the stud, she bred seventeen foals, including the famous 
Gentleman Jolin, perhaps the most beautiful Hackney 
stallion which ever set foot in a show-yard. 

But this was all some time ago. A visit to the old furm, 
which has now changed hands, is not without melancholy. 

Young S- it was who took me over recently, and 

proudly showed me the stone boxes with their tenants’ 
names over the door and their effigies carved on the lintel. 
Here is Bounce’s box, next Gentleman John’s, here 
Tip-top’s, Topper’s, Merlin’s. Let into the wall is a tablet 
in white stone, marking the spot where Bounce lies buriod 
It bears the following inscription :— 

IN MEMORY OF THE HACKNEY MARE, 
Bounce, H.S.B. No. 36. 

A mare they called Bounce in this grave lies at rest, 

She s left stock behind her of the very best. 


She was over fifteen hands high and her colour dork 
brown, 

A brood mare or in harness in the show-ring well-known. 

Her last record in the show-ring to end her show career. 

When she was fourteen years of age she won the Great 
Lincolnshire. 

And she was plucky to the last with her action fresh 
and free. 

The time she reigned upon this earth was thirty years 
and three. 

The poet is one Northard, of Reedness, Goole. I know 
of no other works of his. 

In 1908 the writer was connected with Mr. Sowerby 
in writing up criticisms about the modern hackney. 
As every hackney man will remember, there was the 
splendid ride and drive animal so eloquently and 
glowingly described by Mr. Henry F. Euren, Secretary 
of the Hackney Stud Book Society, in his famous 
introduction to Volume I. of the Hackney Stud Book. 
That was the hackney with the beautiful safe shoulders, 
the breed from which all present excellencies come. 
Then there is the modern type of harness hackney, 
for to-day the Hackney Society has shifted its view¬ 
point. One remembers the late Lord Suffield saying 
he would as soon think of riding a pig as a hackney. 
Evidently he was thinking more of the modern 
hackney than of the old-style hackney that produced 
horses like Norfolk Phenomenon and Marshland 
Shales. One thinks about hackneys of the kind that 
are bred for showing purposes to-day. Also one 
recalls the sarcastic Frenchman who sent back to the 
Hackney Society a horse-shoe weighing about 31 lbs. 
which he had removed from the foot of a horse pur¬ 
chased at their show in London. Nowadays the 
Hackney Society has found it necessary to impose a 
limit on the weight of the shoe to be used for showiing 
purposes, and this is well. 

But, after all is said, the present system of showing 
is not so true a test as the old one of trotting on the 
road. Then it was “ handsome is that handsome 
does,’’ and the horse that got there was “the goods.” 
In recent years one has known all manner of tricks 
used in the preparation for the show ring. One of 
the least objectionable, perhaps, was the dosing of 
the horse with whisky or champagne just before 
going in, to make him give an extravagant display. 
Little wonder that sometimes, waiting a little longer 
than expected, a horse became drunk—fairly grogged. 

It was quite characteristic of Mr. Sowerby that he 
should write to the Yorlcshire. Po*t—“ Hackneys 
which are the great prize-winners of the present day 
are bred from a horse called Eclipse. He was a 
half-bred cart-horse, and had nearly every infirmity 
a horse is heir to. Thixendale Phenomenon, which 
was a worse, if worse could be, belonged to a friend of 
mine ; and I have often told him I would give him a 
better if he would shoot him. In fact, I have shipped 
hundreds of better animals that were going across 
the water to be killed. He was grandsire, on the 
dam’s side, of a noted London winner; in fact, a 
winner all over. Most breeders will remember 
another noted sire, Grand Fashion, a horse that had 
string-halt in both hind legs, and a scrotal hernia to 
boot, a weakness of very grave nature in a stallion. 
Now what would any sensible man expect to breed 
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from the above ? . . . The horse that is wanted 

is from 15ji h. to 10 h., a little big one. from a good 
thoroughbred of staying power to a good cross-bred 
mare, that could go to work on wold farm land and 
earn his living every day. Such a horse would make 
a good ride or harness horse, and failing either he 
would probably make a military horse.” 

In this somewhat vitriolic strain Mr. Sowerby 
went full tilt for the modern hackney. Of course he 
received, as he merited, attacks from parties interested 
m the modern style. For this he was quite prepared, 
and indeed fighting was his forte. He may even be 
described as pugnacious—a good man to agree with, 
but a hard one to cross. He had an awkward knack 
of making his points good. 

Mr. Sowerby bred the hackney Gentleman John, 
the last get of Lord Derby 11., out of that grand mare 
Bounce. This horse was sold for 1,000 guineas to 
the States, and bought back in England 20 years 
later for £20. He won the States championships. 
Surely, even at his great age, he must have been 
thought something of in America, or nobody would 
have paid his return fare across the “ herring pond.” 
His low price of £20 must be put down partly to his 
great age, and partly, no doubt, it was owing to the 
tact that already, even then, the great slump in the 
trade had commenced. Altogether, the mare Bounce 
made for her far-seeing owner a sum of over £8,000. 

Mr. Sowerby was also a breeder of blood horses. 
Among racing stock he bred Senseless, which won 
second prize the first time he ran, and just failed for 
a £1,000 stake three weeks later. He also bred a 
grey, named, I believe. Grey Legs, which as a gelding 
won races. He had a suite of furniture covered with 
the hides of racing stock he had owned. 

When the hackney controversy was at its height, 
Mr. Sowerby invited his critics to a public debate ; 
but they dared not meet him; and one person who 
had been nominated to oppose him declined the 
honour because he agreed with Mr. Sowerby, and 
wrote him to that effect. 

Perhaps one of the most startling things ever said 
by Mr. Sowerby—and that is a tall order—was by 
way of a slur on the merits of judges. There was a 
certain noted mare which had won at the Hackney 
Society’s show in London. The following year she 
was again enteied for showing, but before the day 
she had fallen anuss, and it was seen that she would 
be totally unfit for the ring. Incredible as it may 
appear (according to Mr. Sowerby), another animal 
was substituted lor her, and, successfully passing 
under the name, she was again awarded first prize. 
The history of the substitution was the most remark¬ 
able feature of the whole dishonest transaction. At 
the time the war in South Africa was in progress, and 
remounts for our troops were being collected at Hull 
for shipment to The Cape. The owner of the noted 
mare actually purchased one of the remounts for the 
small sum of £23 10s., and that was the animal which, 
under a false name, carried off the prize. The 
remount in question was a Hungarian mare, evidently 
descended from English huckney stock. So much 


(said Mr. Sowerby) for the discernment of judges. 
The above story was published in Yorkshire, but 
never contradicted. 

It has been shown that Mr. Sowerby used to inspect 
horses for export to the Continent as food. One 
day his eye caught sight of a beautiful shire mare, 
just a trifle worn on the feet, but with no particular 
disease. Finding that she was ext ellently bred, 
living, if one remembers aright, by a Dunsmore horse, 
he saw to it that that animal found its w>ay to liis own 
farm, where she went into harrows, and, 1 suppose, 
eventually became sound again. 1 do not know 
whether lie succeeded in breeding from her, but that 
was his object in acquiring her. He evidently could 
not bear the thought of good potential breeding 
stock, free from drawbacks, being sent to feed the 
people of Europe. 

I believe that Mr. Sowerby was always a man of 
very abstemious habits, but when, by reason of his 
years, his health began to fail, he allowed himself 
the luxury of a little bottle of champagne every day. 
He was indeed a character who left his mark on 
hackney breeding, and other things which he touched. 
In liis practice he was a bold, and withal a very 
successful, operator. 


Arrangement with Denmark regarding Imported 
Food. 

[Lieut.-Colonel Leighton, the Foods k Medical^Officer 
of the Scottish Board of Health, lately concluded a 
successful visit to Denmark in connection with the 
importation into this country of certain Danish rneat- 
stuffs, and particularly pigs’ heads. 

While much of the Danish meat arriving here is 
perfectly satisfactory, consignments have arrived at 
Leith from time to time that gave rise to some doubt 
whether inspection at the Danish end was quite 
satisfactory, and after some correspondence and 
negotiations with the representative of the Danish 
Government in London, that Government ended by 
expressly inviting the Scottish Board of Health to 
send Col. Leighton in order to make personal inves¬ 
tigations on the spot. 

In Denmark, the Ministry of Agriculture placed 
their resources at Col. Leighton’s disposal, and a 
fortnight of varied travelling ensued. In that 
period sixteen different towns w r ere visited, and 
careful inspection was made of many export factories. 
Thereafter Col. Leighton submitted his views in 
detail to representatives of the Danish Ministry of 
Agriculture, and received an assurance that in every 
respect the Scottish and English Foreign Meat 
Regulations would be complied with. 

This successful issue is of interest in England as 
well as in Scotland, for the Foreign Meat Regulations 
of both parts of the United Kingdom are substantially 
the same. 

The Danish Government’s frank action in meeting 
Col. Leighton’s points was most gratifying. Mr. 
Harold Taber, their Agricultural Commissioner in 
London, accompanied Col. Leighton, and assisted 
in making arrangements for inspection, etc. As the 
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assistance of a port food inspector was advisable 
in connection with technical matters, Mr. A. Gofton, 
F.R.C.V.S., the veterinary inspector of Edinburgh 
Corporation, was also asked by Col. Leighton to 
accompany him on the journey, and rendered valuable 
assistance. 


Natural Animal Tricks. 

Stage Performances Inquiry. 

For the first time this Session, the Select Committee ot 
the House of Commons, which is considering the probabi¬ 
lity or otherwise of cruelty in the training of animals for 
stage purposes, met on February 8th, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Brigadier-General Colvin, to hear further evidence. 
Other members of the Committee were Captain Bowyer, 
Mr. Trevelyan Thomson, Sir John Butcher, Commander 
Kenworthy, Colonel Willoughby, Mr. A. Baldwin Raper, 
Mr. Jesson, and Mr. Seddon. 

Mr. L. O. Liesching was the first witness. He said that 
as an amateur he gave performances for charitable pur¬ 
poses. He had never seen any cruelty perpetrated on 
performing animals, and was satisfied that animals could 
be trained without cruelty. 

Asked about the bird trick, such as that performed by 
Carl Hertz, the witness said that involved no sort ol 
cruelty'. 

In answer to the Chairman, he said that monkeys were 
very' nice animals to train. 

L)o they enjoy the performance '!—1 think they do, to 
some extent . There are certain tricks that these animals 
seem to take to naturally, and they like to do them. 

Answering other questions, the witness said he had 
never trained elephants to perform tricks, but only to 
break them in for work in India and Burma. He had 
found that dogs, cats, and monkeys frequently showed a 
natural aptitude for doing tricks, and with a very little 
encouragement they became very clever and there was 
no need for cruelty at all in training. He would not say 
that a dog walking on its fore paws or standing up begging 
was natural, but that did not involve any sort ol cruelty. 

Mr. Jesson: What would be the effect of ill-treating 
an elephant 1 —He would have it back at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, and has done so many times. 

Do you say that dogs performing various tricks enjoy 
them *—_vly experience is that the greatest punishment 
I can give to one of my dogs is to stand him in the corner 
and not let him go through his tricks. 

In answer to the Chairman, Mr. Liesching said he would 
not be in favour of the abolition of animal performances. 

Mr. H. G. Tyrwhitt Drake, the next witness, said he 
started training animals as an amateur, and now had 
turned it into a hobby that must pay its way. It was not 
his livelihood. The best tricks performed by animals 
were those they did naturally. He explained how com¬ 
paratively easy some of the tricks ol performing seals 
were. For instance, the seal would catch a fairly large 
fish, probably across the middle. It could not swallow 
it like that, and had to throw it up and catch it as it 
came down, head or tail first, and swallow it then. 

The Committee adjourned till the following day, when 
the Chairman, Brigadier-General Colvin, said he had 
received a large number of letters from people who wished 
to give evidence. He took strong exception to one letter, 
in which there was a reflection on the fairness of that 
committee. He had shown the letter to the Speaker, 
who agreed it was a most improper letter for anyone to 
send. The letter contained the following It is fully 
apparent to me and to my colleagues that distortion and 
exaggeration are being used to bolster up the case against 
performing animals. We have been unofficially informer 
that we are not allowed to put into the witness chair trainers 
and others who can speak with authority and personal 
knowledge I am certainly of opinion that certain 
interested parties do not desiro the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” The Chairman said he was 


sure it was an entire misstatement to say' that trainers 
and others were not put into the witness chair. 

Evidence was given by Mr. Reuben Garstang, pro¬ 
fessional trainer, who said the statement that in the 
training of bears they were constantly struck on the nose 
was ridiculous. The nose was the most tender part of 
the bear, and no bear would stand being beaten on the 
noso, and no trainer who did it could ever begin to train 
a bear. With dogs and with elephants there was no object 
in cruelty. If an animal were refractory at the outset, it 
would be more likely to got worse as time went on if 
cruelty were practised. He had not found apes 
intractable, although some occasionally were. He had 
netted chimpanzees in the bush in West Africa, and in 
three days they were quite friendly and tame. 

Referred by Commander Kenworthy to a book by Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, in which lie said quite the contrary, 
the witness agreed that Di. Chalmers Mitchell was an 
authority on animals, but he had no experience in training, 
and the witness disagreed with liis statements. The 
system of rewards was the most successful method of 
training. Where cruelty occurred it was often without 
the knowledge of the owner and was practised by the 
employee. 

.Mrs. Martin, formerly a music hall artist, gave evidence 
of what she described as “ shocking cruelty ” she had 
witnessed by trainers and exhibitors of domestic animals, 
particularly cats and dogs, on many occasions, and from 
her observations this seemed to be their regular treatment. 
Her strong opinion was that no animal was ever trained 
to do unnatural tricks without cruelty. 

Mr. Ginnett, circus proprietor, said no horse had ever 
been trained to do an unnatural trick. Everything a 
horse did after training was a natural trick, and most of 
them showed what they could do before they were brought 
under training. They did it all in the fields by themselves 
when they were young, and there was no trick they did 
in a circus or on the stage which they had not done on their 
own account. 

The Chairman : I myself have seen an elephant walk 
across a horse. Is it your experience that a horse in such 
circumstances would be terrified Mo; I have two 
horses that did the same thing. The elephants would not 
do it if the horse was afraid. 

Answering a further question, Mr. Ginnett said : The 
only tiling a horse had been trained to do that he had not 
done naturally when young was to go in harness. 
(Laughter.) 

Sir John Butcher produced a photograph ot a horse 
on its knees with its forehead resting on the ground, and 
asked if the witness had ever seen a horse do that naturally. 
The witness said he had. 

The Committee adjourned. 


Clinical Thermometers Bill. 

Lord Stanmore, Lord-in-Waiting, moved in the Lords 
on February 22nd, the second reading of a Bill to regulate 
the sale of clinical thermometers by providing that they 
must be tested, approved, and marked in accordance with 
the regulations made by' the Board of Trade before they 
could be supplied or delivered. The provision, he said, 
had already been in operation under the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations and its value had been universally 
recognised by the medical profession. The Bill was 
read a second time. 


Royal Sanitary Institute Examination. 

At an examination for Inspectors of Meat and other 
Foods, held in Manchester, on February 24th and 25th, 
1922, the following four candidates (out of 16) were 
awarded certificates:—Bankes, George, Liverpool ; Drake, 
Dennis, Lindley ; I’urslow, William Haynes, Shrewsbury ; 
Friestley, Harry, Blackpool.—E. White Wallis, Deputy 
Ktgistrar. 
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WHOLE-TIME SALARIES. 


In our issue of last week we published a list of 
minimum salaries which is recommended for adoption 
by whole-time veterinary inspectors. This scale was 
fixed by the Salaries Committee of the “ National,” 
after very careful and prolonged consideration of 
pre-war salaries and of those which are paid at 
present. The committee evidently had to confine its 
attention to the consideration of adequately remunera¬ 
tive figures which lie between the ideal and the 
obtainable. It is obvious that if the “ National ” 
is to be in a position to support the demands of its 
members for fair treatment, those demands must, in 
the first place, be reasonable, otherwise local 
authorities would refrain from any increase in the 
veterinary staffs. Further, any attempt to enforce 
unreasonable demands would be doomed to failure, 
would make the National appear ridicidous in the eyes 
of the public, and would stultify any future action 
in a similar direction. We think that the committee 
has acted in the best interests of the profession in 
placing a premium upon the holding of a post-graduate 
degree or diploma. It remains for the profession to 
enforce this minimum scale by refusing, as it certainly 
should if it possesses any self-respect, appointments 
which offer less than the suggested scale. 

Appointments Abroad. 

In a paper read before the Mid-West and South 
Wales Veterinary Association and published in our 
issue of December loth, Major Hobday drew attention 
to the low rate of pay and want of prospective increase 
offered to aspiring applicants for certain posts under 
the Government, and stated that “ It is to the posts 
abroad that the veterinary surgeon has to turn for 
adequate remuneration.” Judging from recent 
agitation on the part of officials of the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department and the letters from Capts. 
H. G. Simpson and Hamilton Kirk, the “ posts 
abroad,” in some instances, at least, require very 
careful consideration and enquiry before being taken 
up by the young or the older graduate. 

It is often difficult enough in England for veterinary 
officials to maintain the position of professional men 
on the existing rates of remuneration, but abroad the 
position of the underpaid official is infinitely more 
harassing, for unless he can adequately sustain his 


social position, he loses “ caste,” and life becomes an 
intolerable drudgery. 

A comparison of the initial salaries and prospects 
in the tables provided by Capts. Simpson and Kirk- 
reveals an astonishing lack of appreciation of the 
value of the Government Veterinary Service, and this, 
too, in countries where the control of disease among 
livestock is of paramount importance both to 
agriculture and to the health of the human population. 
Tints slate of affairs must he altered, and the remedy lies 
with ourselves. 

Our young men must not seek these posts until 
these grievances have been remedied. The labourer 
is surely worthy of his hire. In no other branch 
except the Medical is a longer apprenticeship of study 
served than in our own, and yet in one instance the 
maximum salary of the veterinary official is £650 per 
annum, while that of the Chief Sanitary Inspector is 
£800, and even the registrar of vehicles gets £700. 

If injustice of this nature is to be remedied, it would 
appear that the appointment of an advisory body on 
colonial veterinary affairs is called for. Such a body 
should consist of veterinary surgeons possessing 
considerable knowledge of the conditions appertaining 
to colonial veterinary appointments, from whom 
information could be obtained by those seeking such 
posts, and to whom the colonial veterinary official 
could appeal for assistance. 

The medical services provide adequate safeguards 
in the interests of their officials, and similar steps 
should be taken by our profession. We, too, might 
be strong if we lived up to the motto which adorns 
the arms of the Royal College. 


JTbstracts arjd Reviews. 


The Effects of Tuberculin. 

In older to obtain knowledge of the fate of tuberculin 
in the organism, the substance was injected into normal 
animals. After injection tuberculin rapidly disappears 
from the vascular system, and does not reappear in the 
urine until after several hours. In the meantime the 
substance is bound in the organism, probably in the 
bones and in the liver. Living cells in vitro also have 
the faculty of binding tuberculin. 

Through numerous experiments a difference is demon¬ 
strated between the complements of different sera, a fact 
which strongly supports the theory- of the plurality of 
complements. Evidence is brought forth which points 
to a difference between tuberculous and non-tuberculous 
complement. 

Tuberculin is highly- noxious to tho vitality of the white 
blood corpuscles, and more toxic to corpuscles from 
tuberculous organisms than froiu non-tuberculous or¬ 
ganisms. A certain protective power in regard to the 
toxic action of tuberculin is found in the serum. Thin 
power is greater in serum from normal organisms than 
in serum from tuberculous organisms. By means of 
vital staining a difference is demonstrated between the 
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effects of tuberculin upon the leucocytes from normal 
and tuberculous animals. 

[Studies on the Effects of Tuberculin (Petek M. Holst, 
Journal of Hygiene, vol. xx., No. 4, December, 1921. 
— Journal Trop. Med and Hygiene, March 1st, 1922.)] 


Bismuth as a Trypanocids. 

The effect of bismuth in the form of soluble bismuth 
sodium tartrate in solutions of various strengths was 
tried on animals infected with Trypanosome rhodesiense 
and T. brucei (Nagana ferox) respectively. Using this 
drug, the minimum lethal dose for healthy mice was found 
to bo 0 047 grm. of bismuth, and for healthy guinea-pigs 
O'062 grm. of bismuth per kilo, body-weight. 

In animals which died after injecton of bismuth sodium 
tartrate, depots of bismuth were foimd in all cases in the 
liver, frequently in the spleen, and less frequently in the 
kidneys. 

T. rhodesiense. —The minimal lethal dose cleared the 
blood of trypanosomes in a mouse within twenty-four 
hours, but the animal died in two days. Any dose below 
this failed to clear the blood of trypanosomes. 

T. brucei. —Although the drug cleared the blood of 
trypanosomes in guinea-pigs, yet relapses occurred in a 
few days, and in no cases were ernes obtained. 

[ Sotes on Bismuth as a Trypanocide (S. Adler, M.B., 
Annals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology, vol. 
xv., No. 4, Decembor, 1921.— Journal Trop. Med. and 
Hygiene, March 1st, 1922.)] 


Cattle and Malaria Epidemiology. 

The editorial note in the September number of the 
Indian Medical Gazette on the role played by cattle in 
the prevention of malaria refers to a subject which is of 
the greatest importance in India, where cattle are com¬ 
monly housed in close association with human dwellings. 
The author is of the opinion that the vast majority of 
anophelino mosquitoes never feed on human beings at 
all. The rate of infection in Bengal, estimated by the 
dissection of many hundred anophelines, was extraordin¬ 
arily low, being only 0 2 per cent. This may be explained 
by the fact that the daytime resting place of anophelines 
in Bengal is the cowshed, and the mosquitoes dissected 
were not caught in sleeping rooms, but in cowsheds. 
Cowhouses are packed with animals at night, and the 
number of anophelines found in them increases in direct 
proportion to warmth and darkness. The sleeping apart¬ 
ments of houses in Bengal are kept very clean generally, 
and though the cowhouses in the same compound may 
swarm with anophelines, it is exceptional to find a single 
specimen in a cookhouse or sleeping apartment. It is 
suggested that if the cowhouses were built in a ring on 
the outskirts of the villages, their inhabitants would be 
even more free from infestation from mosquitoes than 
they are at present. 

[ The Role of Cattle in the Epidemiology of Malaria 

(Lt.-Col. Fry, I.M.S., Indian Medical Journal .— Journal 

Trop. Med. and Hygiene, March 1st, 1922.)] 


An Organism from Nephritis in 8heep. 

Fitch and Beaver report three cases of nepliritis in 
sheep, caused by an organism which closely resembles 
B. nephritidis-equi (Meyer). The cases occurred in 
rams. The symptoms in each case were obscure, and a 
diagnosis of the real cause of the trouble was not made 
during life. On post-mortem examination the kidneys 
showed acute inflammation with enlargement and a more 
or lees adherent capsule. In one case abscesses were 
present in the kidney substance. The mucous membrane 
of the bladder and ureters was inflamed and in places 
haemorrhagic. 


Cultures from the kidneys on serum agar showed many 
small grayish white colonies. 

Morphology. The organism is a short rod, l-2mm. in 
length, with rounded ends. Occasionally coecoid forms 
are seen especially in old agar slant cultures. Sometimes 
long involution types are noted from agar cultures. It is 
non-motile, and no spores or granules are visible. It 
stains readily with aniline dyes, but not by Granis method. 

Cultural characters. Growth in broth is sparing in 
early generations, but later becomes more abundant, 
causing a uniform cloudiness, with a developing semi- 
viscid white sediment which also adheres to the sides of 
the tube and forms a viscid terminal ring. Growth is very 
scanty on plain agar, but much more vigorous on 10 per 
cent, horse serum agar. Colonies are discrete, greyish- 
white, translucent, and show a bluish iridescence. Gelatin 
is not liquefied. No change is noted in milk after seven 
days’ incubation. Litmus milk shows no change in 
reaction. The organism is non-baemolytio. The 
results of the fermentation tests were not very conclusive, 
as the two strains used show differences among themselves 
with several sugars. They do not produce gas. 

The organism is not pathogenic for rabbits and guinea 
pigs. Injected into sheep the organism caused more or 
less serious systemic disturbance, but in no case was a well- 
marked nephritis produced nor could the organism be 
recovered from tho kidneys. An attempt to infect a 
ewe lamb by placing a suspension of the organism in the 
vagina at the urethral opening succeeded in setting up 
a state of chronic nephritis in both kidneys, which suggests 
that the infection may be an ascending one through the 
bladder and ureters. 

It is considered that this organism bears a close relation¬ 
ship to B. nephritidis-equi, but it has not been possible 
to obtain a strain of the latter for comparison. The 
equine organism soems to be specific for horses, and the 
one here described for sheep. 

[Fitch, C. P., and Beaver, D. C., Journal of Infectious 
Diseases, vol. 28, No. 4, April, 1921, pp. 345-361.] 


Qliqica/ arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


Fatal Haemorrhages in the Horse and Mule. 

By Capt. E. S. W. Peatt, K.A.V.C., 18th Veterinary 
Hospital, Constantinople. 

Case No. 1. Subject— An officer's charger. A 
bay gelding, age about 15, standing 15-3 hands high. 

History .—Epistaxis on three different occasions 
at intervals of seven and three days. 

Symptoms .—The blood, bright red in colour, flowed 
from both nostrils. The first of these attacks occurred 
after exercise and was the least severe, only lasting 
two hours. The bleeding was not continuous, ceasing 
for a time and then starting again with a rush, gener¬ 
ally when the horse’s head was lowered. 

The second attack occurring seven days later, was 
much more severe, lasting five or six hours and leaving 
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the horse very weak with blanched membranes and 
very faint pulse. 

The third attack, lasting several hours, proved 
fatal, the horse getting weaker, going down, being 
unable to rise and dying in convulsions. 

Diagnosis. —Ruptured blood vessel in nasal 

chambers. 

Treatment. —Cold water compresses on poll and 
face. Attempts to plug the nostrils with cotton 
wool soaked in liq. ferri. perchlor. proved of no avail, 
the blood coming from the horse’s mouth. 

Post-Mortem. —No lesion was found in the nasal 
chambers. The guttural pouches, however, were 
filled with clotted blood, and in the roof a lesion, 
about the size of a shilling and resembling an ulcer, 
was found. In the centre of this eroded area was a 
medium-sized artery, whose walls had been eaten 
away and from which undoubtedly the fatal hsemorr- 
hage had come. 

Case No. 2. Subject. — Bay gelding mule. Age 
11. Height 14-2 hands high. 

History. —When being ridden at exercise one 
morning this mule showed signs of weakness by 
sweating profusely, staggering and being unwilling 
to move. He was walked slowly to his stab'e, with 
difficulty. 

Symptoms. —All those of internal haemorrhage, 
e.g., blanched membranes, running-down pulse, 
profuse perspiration, yawning and thirst. He died 
in convulsions about 35 minutes from the time he 
returned from exercise. 

Diagnosis. —Internal haemorrhage. 

Post-Mortem. —On opening the pleural cavity it 
was found filled with blood. A closer examination 
revealed a fractured rib and ruptured costal artery. 

Presumably the rib was broken some time during 
the night, probably by a kick from a horse that was 
tied beside the mule, and the fatal symptoms were 
brought on by exercise. 

Case No. 3. Subject. —Chestnut mare. Age 13. 
Height 14-3. An officer’s charger of the hackney 
type. 

History. —The mare, a very nervous animal, slipped 
up in her stall, came down and although struggling 
violently, was unable to rise. 

She was held down to prevent her injuring herself, 
and, her struggles getting gradually weaker, she died 
in 40 minutes. I arrived five minutes after she had 
died and finding the mucous membranes blanched, 
diagnosed internal haemorrhage as the cause of 
death. 

Post-Mortem. —The abdominal cavity was filled 
with blood. On examination of the pelvis, the shaft 
of the ileum was found to be fractured, and a spicule 
of bone to have ruptured the internal iliac artery, 
thus causing the haemorrhage. 

Case No. 4. Subject. — Bay gelding. Age 10. 
Height 15-2 hands high. A light draught gunner. 

History. —Without any apparent reason this horse 
while tied up in his stall suddenly reared up and 
breaking his head collar fell over backwards. He 
struggled for some time on the ground but was unable 


to rise, and died within an hour with pallid membranes. 

Diagnosis.— Internal haemorrhage. 

Post-Mortem. — The abdominal cavity contained a 
quantity of blood, and on examination of the viscera 
the middle lobe of the liver was found to be ruptured 
in a vertical direction, through its inferior edge. The 
extent of the tear was about two inches on each side 
of this edge. There were some abnormal adhesions 
of this border of the liver to the diaphragm. The 
liver showed some evidence of amyloid degeneration, 
being of a light colour at its periphery. 

Case No. 5. Subject. —Bay gelding. Rider. Age 
14. Height 15-2 hands high. 

History. —This horse whilst being schooled over a 
fence, fell, striking the ground with his shoulder and 
side. He was remounted and put at the fence again 
and cleared it in good style. 

Symptoms. —Almost immediately he showed the 
following symptoms :■—Trembling, sweating, anxious 
expression and hurried respiration. Becoming un¬ 
steady on his feet he went down, his membranes now 
were pallid and his pulse imperceptible. He died 
in convulsions 40 minutes after the fall. 

Diagnosis. —1 nternal haemorrhage. 

Post-Mortem. —The abdominal cavity contained 
a large quantity of free blood. The posterior surface 
of the middle lobe of the liver showed a vertical rup¬ 
ture of about three or four inches in length, about its 
centre. The rupture extended through about half 
the thickness of the lobe in question. The liver ap¬ 
peared otherwise quite healthy. 


Two Useful Instruments. 

By R Mitchell, F.R.C.V.S., Glasgow. 

(Exhibited to the West of Scotland V.M.A.) 



Tooth Extractor. —The novel mechanism of this 
instrument is on the wedge tooth principle; the 
jaws being actuated through the pressure exerted on 
them by a screw on the end of a single rod. By this 
arrangement the operator has very little bulk of 
iron in the mouth (a very important factor in all 
dental operations), yet with a sufficient gripping 
power to extract teeth with deceased crowns, as the 
points of the jaws can be dug into the root of the 
stump by means of the movable fulcrum on the 
shaft, or, reversely, used as an aid in the extraction 
of the tooth. 

Combined Needle Point and Budding Iron. — The 
needle is, automatically, withdrawn within the bulb 
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by releasing the hoop spring held under pressure in 
the palm of the hand, thus allowing the needle to 
regain heat after every second or third hole pierced. 
The depth of the puncture can be graded to any 
required amount, either by the pressure exerted on 
the spring, or by the hole adjustment provided at 
the spring end. The budding iron comes into play 
when needle extreme has been reached, making a 
circular ring about the point, thus closing up the 
fired needle hole in a very short time, after fluid has 
been run out of a thoroughpin or similar distension. 

There was also shown a mouth gag with some 
outstanding advantages over those at present in use. 


Jfssociation Reports. 


Irish Branch of the N.V.M.A. 

At a meeting of the above Association, held in the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Dublin, on 
the 23rd September, 1921, the following members 
attended :—Messrs. Andrew Watson (President), 
I*. D. Reavy (Secretary), H. McConnell, Alex. 
Munro, James Doyle, James Dodd, William 
Nyhan, John Kelly, Professor Craig, J. H. Carr, 
J. H. Norris, H. W. Carbury, Professor O’Connor, 
D. S. Prentice, J. H. Dunlop, W. S. Wilkinson, 
L. M. Magee, and P. F. Dolan. 

Visitors: —Messrs. J. Basil Buxton, F.R.C'.V.S., 
8. A. Evans, F. Eassie, Col., R.A.V.C., F. W. Wilson, 
Lt.-Col., R.A.V.C., and E. W. Little. 

Letters of apology were received from the fol¬ 
lowing :—Messrs. P. J. Howard, T. R. Mulcahy, 
Professor Keogh, Messrs, J. F. Healy, T. W. D. Kelly, 
Arthur Dobbyn, B. P. H. Mahony, and W. Chambers. 

Mr. A. Watson, President, introduced Capt. J. T. 
Edwards, the author of the paper to be discussed 
(Bovine Abortion and its Control), in the following 
terms :—1 have great pleasure in introducing Capt. 
Edwards to the members of the veterinary profession 
in Ireland, not that such an introduction is necessary. 
Capt. Edwards’ reputation is not confined to England. 
His teaching and contributions to veterinary literature 
are held in high repute by veterinarians all over the 
world. The subject which he brings before you 
commands the interest of every member of the 
profession, and 1 am confident that we all will benefit 
bv his investigations. The discussion which will 
follow may not be in proportion with the merits of 
the paper, for the Secretary was able to send a copy 
of this valuable essay only within the last 24 hours, 
and it would manifestly be impossible to master the 
details of this subject in such a time. 

Unfortunately a number of our members from the 
south and west are unable to be with us because of 
the railway strike. 

Without any further comment I will call on Pro¬ 
fessor Edwards to address you and perhaps, as the 
copy of his essay w r as so belated, he would give us a 
summary in tabloid form as it will be helpful to us. 


Capt. J. T. Edwards, London, gave a resume of 
his paper on “ Bovine Abortion and its^Control ” 
before discussion, and replied to the various criticisms 
at the end, after wliich a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded him, and also to Mr. J. Basil Buxton, the 
very energetic General Secretary, who accompanied 
Captain Edwards on] his visit to Ireland. 

Owing to a railway strike, the attendance was not 
as large as it would otherwise have been. 

P. D. Reavy, Capt., Hon. Secretary. 

(The discussion on Captain Edwards’ paper 
receives separate publication.— Ed.) 


Western Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 

A meeting of this Association was held at the 
Royal Clarence Hotel, Exeter, on Thursday, December 
8th, 1921, when the President, Mr. W. B. Nelder, 
of Exeter, occupied the chair; others present in¬ 
cluded Professor Share-Jones, Messrs. Win. Ascott, 
Bideford ; P. W. Bloye, Plymouth ; W. G. Blackwell, 
Exmouth ; W. Brown, Wiveliseombe ; J. R. Conchie, 
Minehead ; A. J. Down, R. Barnes Nelder and W. 
Roach, Exeter ; J. Dunstan, Liskeard; G. H. Gib- 
bings, Tavistock; G. Lansley, Axminster; H. E. 
Jackson, Paignton; C. Masson and W. R. Wright, 
Torquay ; P. Penhale, Barnstaple ; R. E. L. Penhale, 
Torrington; W. Penhale, Holsworthy; G. H. 
Roberts, Sanipford Peverell; and W. P. Stnbleforth, 
Honiton. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

Apologies for non-attendance were announced from 
Messrs. F. T. Harvey, E. R. Edwards, S. J. Motion, 
H. G. Saunders, E. R. Smythe and W. Fyrth. 

Mr. G. Lansley was added to the committee 
appointed at the last meeting in connection with the 
Annual General Meeting of the National Association 
at Bath next year; in place of Mr. J. Dunstan, who 
had expressed a wish to withdraw. 

Malcolm Memorial Fund. —It was unanimously 
resolved to send a donation of £2 2s. to this fund. 

Royal Sanitary Institute. —The President and Hon. 
Secretary were elected as delegates to represent this 
Association at the Annual Conference at Bourne¬ 
mouth in July next. 

New Members.— Mr. E. li. Edwards, of Exeter, 
and Mr. H. E. Jackson, of Paignton, proposed at the 
last meeting, were duly elected. 

The Hon. Secretary suggested that a Council to 
consist of the officers for the time being and three 
other members be formed. After some discussion 
it was resolved that the subject be placed on the 
agenda for the next meeting. 

Notices of motion to alter Rule 9 were given by 
Messrs. W. Ascott and W. P. Stableforth. 

Dangerous Drugs Act. —Mr. J. Dunstan drew atten¬ 
tion to the provisions of the Dangerous Drugs Act, and 
the Hon. Secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the Home Office, Whitehall, to ascertain the 
exact position in relation thereto. 
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Address. —Dr. Share-Jones, M.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., 
Director of Veterinary Education, University of 
Liverpool, then gave a very interesting address on 
“ Veterinary Science and Medicine ” (]niblislied 
Veterinary Record, January 14th, 1922). The paper 
created a good discussion, which is to be continued 
at the annual meeting of the Association, hence 
publication of the discussion is deferred. 

Major W. Ascott proposed a vote of thanks to 
Professor Share-Jones for the able effort he had made, 
at much personal inconvenience, to come to Exeter 
and address the members of the Western Counties. 
This was seconded bv Mr. J. Dunstan and carried 
with acclamation. 

Professor Share-Jones said that he was pleased 
with the kind attention they had given him, and was 
glad of the opportunity of coming down to Devon¬ 
shire to address them. 

Resolution. —Mr. J. Dunstan proposed and Mr. P. 
Bloye seconded that the following resolution be 
forwarded to the Ministry of Health and the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland:—“At a meeting of the Western Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association, held at Exeter on 
December 8th, 1921, it was the unanimous opinion 
that the time had arrived for a closer union between 
the Ministry of Health and the Veterinary Profession.” 
Carried. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President, moved 
by the Treasurer and seconded by Mr. Wright, 
terminated another successful meeting. 

W. P. Stableforth, Hon. Secretary. 

Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association. 

The autumn meeting was held at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, Leeds, on Friday, October 28th, 1921. Mr. H. 
Pollard, Wakefield (President), occupied the chair. 

The following members signed the attendance 
registerMessrs. A. McCormick, G. C. Barber, 
W. Crawford, Col. Mason, J. A. Dixon, G. E. Bowman, 
H. G. Bowes, S. Wharam, E. Child (Leeds), J. S. S. 
Woodrow (Goole), G. Whitehead (Batlcy), G. W. 
Davidson (Wetherby), S. Chambers (Kirkheaton), 
M. Robinson (Barnsley), Alex. H. Gentle (Otley), 
G. W. Carter and H. M. Holland (Keighley), A. Ellison 
(Harrogate), F. B. Greer (Bradford), F. B. Scott 
(Pontefract), W. McKinna (Huddersfield), W. A. 
Campbell (Boroughbridge), H. W. Good (Scarborough), 
J. C. Hall (Knaresborough), ,T. R. Simpson (Ripon), 

E. H. Pratt (Northallerton), and J. Clarkson (Gar- 
forth), secretary. Visitors :—Capt. P. J. Turner, 
and Capt. C. S. Conder. 

On the proposition of Mr. Bowes, seconded by 
Mr. Whitehead, the minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and published, were taken as 
read. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. J. Alson, D.S.O. (Sheffield), A. W. Noel 
Pillers (Liverpool), J. W. Lazenby (Tadcaster), 
P. Deighton (Selby), J. H. Gillespie (Doncaster), 

F. W. Garnett, C.B.E. (Windermere), and Dr. 0. C. 
Bradley (Edinburgh). 


It was unanimously decided to forward a lette r 
sympathising with Mr. P. Deighton in his illness and 
expressing the Society’s sincere wishes for his speedy 
and complete recovery. 

The Secretary read correspondence from Messrs. 
Balliere, Tindall and Cox, announcing the publica¬ 
tion of Mr. A. W. N. Fillers’ new book on “ Mange 
and Allied Mites ” ; the Students’ Union, R.V.C. ; 
and the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Society, 
respecting the amalgamation of the two societies for 
circularising the profession on the elections of Council. 

R.C.V.S. 

On the proposition of Mr. G. W. Carter, seconded 
by Mr. Wharam, it was decided to continue the 
amalgamation as heretofore, subject to the approval 
of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Society. 

Mr. W. McKinna (Huddersfield) was elected a 
member of the Society on the proposition of the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. Wharam, and also 
Mr. Hall, proposed by Mr. Campbell, seconded by 
Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. E. F. Angler (Doncaster), was nominated for 
election at the Society’s next meeting. 

The Treasurer then presented his annual balance 
sheet, which was received, and after being discussed, 
was adopted on the proposition of Col. Mason, second¬ 
ed by Air. Wharam. 

Election of Officers. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year : 

President ... ... Mr. G. C. Barber, Leeds. 

Vice-Presidents (3) ... Mr. H. Pollard, Wakefield. 

Mr. G. W. Davidson, Wetherby. 
Mr. J. A. Dixon, Leeds. 

Hon. Secretary ... Mr. J. Clarkson, Garforth. 

Hon. Treasurer ... Mr. A. McCormick, Leeds. 

Hon. Auditors (2) ... Col. Mason, Crossgates, Leeds. 

Mr. S. Wharam, Leeds. 

Count it (8) by ballot ... Mr. H. G. Bowes, Leeds. 

Mr. G. E. Bowman, Leeds. 

Mr. W. Crawford, Leeds. 

Mr. P. Deighton, Selby. 

Mr. A. Ellison, Harrogate. 

Mr. J. McKinna, Huddersfield. 
Mr. G. Whitehead, Batley. 

Mr. J. S. S. Woodrow, Goole. 
(Messrs. McCormick and Wharam 
acted as scrutineers during this 
election.) 

Representatives on Coun- Mr. J. McKinna, Huddersfield. 

oil, N. V.M. A. Mr. S. Wharam, Leeds. 
Representative on the The Secretary (who said as their 
Publication Committee representative on this Com- 
N. V.M. A. mittee he would be very glad 

to reeeivo cases or even rough 
notes of clinical cases for publication in the official journal, 
the Veterinary Record, the editor of which was anxious 
to receive more of this type of material.) 

The President then called on Mr. Dixon for his 
paper on “ Tuberculous Mastitis.” 

(Mr. Dixon’s paper, with discussion, will be printed 
in a future issue.— Ed.) 

On the proposition of Mr. Pollard, seconded by 
Col. Mason, a very hearty vote of thanks was unani¬ 
mously accorded to Mr. Dixon for his paper. 
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Mr. Wharam exhibited a patient, a five-year-old 
harness cob, with stiff neck, which was unable to 
graze unless he had his forelegs between the hind ones. 
He was inspected by the members, various opinions 
being expressed, the general one being that it was a 
case of tuberculosis affecting the cervical vertebrae. 
Mr. Wharam promised to report progress at a future 
meeting if possible. 

Mr. Wharam also drew attention to the prevalence 
of swine erysipelas. He further exhibited a pair of 
tooth shears which had been in use for years with 
perfect success and which during the attempt to 
shear a molar tooth recently, had become so strained 
in one of the levers as to be useless for shearing, 
but gripping the tooth firmly, it was drawn instead 
of sheared. 

Mr. Pollard remarked it was not at all an uncom¬ 
mon thing for a tooth to be drawn instead of sheared. 

Mr. Child was of opinion that during life, swine 
fever was not at all an easy disease to diagnose except 
in the well-marked cases one sometimes had. 

Lt.-Col. H. G. Bowes said he had recently seen a 
very severe outbreak of swine erysipelas and had 
wondered if the great heat of this summer had accoun¬ 
ted foT the remarkable severity. Six of the acute 
cases died, each within two days, some within twenty- 
four hours of being first noticed to be ill. A number 
of sub-acute cases recovered, and one of these, some 
weeks afterwards, developed chronic symptoms and 
died. The post-mortem lesions of the valves of the 
heart were as large as walnuts. The organisms were 
cultivated, giving a fine bottle brushgrowth by stab 
culture. This disease was not often so virulent in 
this country as it had been this year,and it was possible 
that though the germ was always present on the land, 
it was often non-pathogenic,being a facultative organism 
somewhat similar to B. tetani, and the extreme heat 
of this summer had rendered the conditions more 
nearly resembling those on the continent, where it 
was much more prevalent in its acute form. Tt was 
undoubtedly contagious. 

Mr. Dixon agreed with Mr. Bowes that swine 
erysipelas had been extremely virulent this year. 
It was certainly contagious, and the only way was to 
clear the swine out and thoroughly disinfect. It 
almost invariably affected fat pigs. Tuberculosis of 
the goat was not nearly so uncommon as was generally 
supposed, frequent cases being seen on post-mortem 
in the slaughterhouses. 

Mr. Woodrow also agreed as to the virulence of 
swine erysipelas this year and that warty growths 
were only seen on post-mortem in the chronic cases. 
He also announced that Herr Van dcr Haden had a 
serum for swine erysipelas which he would like to be 
tried more extensively. He believed it was preven¬ 
tive and possibly curative. 

Mr. Bowman thought the diagnosis of swine fever 
not very difficult to the man constantly in touch 
with it. Swine erysipelas, he agreed, usually affected 
fat pigs. 

Mr. Pollard mentioned a two-year-old colt which 
he had castrated, after leaving it for one year because 


only one testicle was present in the scrotum. He 
eventually operated and found evidences of tuber¬ 
culosis in the testicle and surrounding tissues. The 
colt was sold, and the year after he was called to see 
the colt’s mother on account of her wasting away. 
She was destroyed and tuberculous abscesses were 
present in the spleen. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Wharam, 
and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the President, the members present adjourning to 
tea on the invitation of the Leeds members of the 
Society.—J. Clarkson, Hon. Secretary. 

Mid-West and South Wales V.A. 

( Continued.) 

The following resolution by Major F. Hobday, 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., who wrote regretting inability 
to attend, was moved bv Mr. R. W. Hall, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Barry •— 

“ That this Association urges the Council of 
the National Veterinary Association to appoint 
a Committee to advise enquirers, especially young 
graduates, as to the value of salaries offered, and 
their comparative prospects and social position 
in any part of the world where they may wish to 
take up a whole-time appointment; also to make 
representations to the proper authorities in this 
country whenever it is considered that the salaries 
offered are not adequate remuneration as a return 
for the time and work given to and the amount of 
money which has been spent on the education of 
a graduate of the veterinary profession.” 

Mr. C. E. Perry seconded, and Mr. Coleman said 
he would like to sec it done, especially as far as the 
younger members were concerned, for all previous 
efforts had been rendered null and void. He thought 
it was time for the National Association to take the 
matter up. The resolution was carried nem. con. 

Mr. R. W. Hall, M.R.C.V.S., Barry, contributed a 
paper on ” Mastitis in the Cow.” 

[Mr. Hall’s paper, with the ensuing discussion, 
receives separate publication.—Ed.] 

The Secretary said he desired to express his 
grateful thanks to Mr. Hall for reading the paper, 
and to Mr. Williams for opening the discussion, as 
he gave them very little notice. He always found it 
a wise policy to approach the busiest men when 
asking a favour, as they invariably found time to do 
a little more, especially when it was to assist their 
Association ; it really made his work a pleasure. 

Mr. A. S. Adams was sincerely thanked for his 
continued interest in the Association, and especially 
for being the means of having £10 (ten pounds) 
sent to their funds. 

Mr. Adams, replying, said that an Association 
such as theirs needed money in reserve, and he trusted 
other members would be able to add to their funds 
also. 

From remarks made by the Secretary that after¬ 
noon they would realise that some of their own 
members were at times in need of their assistance, 
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and a little practical help was worth a lot of sym¬ 
pathy, and if a small reserve fund was in existence, 
this could be done at once when such circumstances 
arose. 

The meeting’s best thanks were expressed to the 
essayist and the chairman. 

The company then adjourned to tea, which was 
provided by the members in the district. 

J. J. Avf.ston, Hon. Sec. 

Bath. 


JVotes and JYews. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Committee of Enquiry. 

In view of the continued improvement in the 
position with regard to foot-and-mouth disease, the 
Ministry of Agriculture recently issued a new Order 
revoking and revising existing Orders. The effect 
of this was to free altogether the south-western 
counties of England and the north and north-western 
counties of Scotland. The remainder of Great Britain 
was divided into four scheduled districts within 
which movement might take place with a licence. 
There were other modifications affecting markets 
and farm sales. 

Captain Pretyman, M.P., has consented to be 
chairman of the Committee which, at the request of 
Mr. E. R. Turton, M.P., the President of the Board 
of Agriculture is setting up to inquire into the origin 
and circumstances of the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and to report whether any legislation 
is necessarv to deal with future outbreaks. The 
Farmers’ Union, the County Councils Association, 
and other bodies are to be asked to send represent¬ 
atives. 


The Question of Compensation. 

Major Barnston, replying to Mr. W. Nicholson 
in the Commons on March 7th, said :—The estimated 
amount of compensation for animals slaughtered in 
connection with the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, on the basis of the number of cases confirmed 
up to the present, and deducting the estimated 
receipts from salvage, is £599,100. Under the 
Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, the amount of the 
Parliamentary grant in respect of foot-and-mouth 
disease in any one year is limited to £100,000, but in 
view of the heavv cost of the present series of outbreaks 
and of the serious inroad which would have to be 
made on the local taxation accounts, the Government 
have decided to ask Parliament to authorise an in¬ 
crease in the grant from the Exchequer up to 50 per 
cent, of the net expenditure. 

Sir D. Hall and Market Authorities. 

At a recent meeting of the Canterbury Farmers’ 
Club, a letter was read from Sir A. Daniel Hall, 


of the Ministry of Agriculture, emphasising the necessity 
of prompt measures being taken in dealing with foot- 
and-mouth disease. “ I think,” said Sir Daniel, 
“ that it is a move in the right direction to give the 
veterinary officers of local authorities power to act 
instantly. Our difficulty in the past has been to 
get these market authorities to take the question of 
disease seriously. Had there been the slightest 
skilled inspection of the Newcastle market, for 
example, the whole of this widespread outbreak 
might have been checked at the source. Again, 
only as late as February 4th, the presence of diseased 
animals in Norwich market was known by nine 
o’clock in the morning, yet no one acted, neither 
the leading farmers nor the local authority, until 
about five in the afternoon word was sent to us, and 
we telegraphed to stop the movement of stock. All 
through the morning and early afternoon people were 
removing their stock from the market.” 

Mr. Egerton Quested, Chairman of the Cattle 
Diseases Committee, Kent County Council, declared 
that the disease had been spread throughout the 
country owing to the outbreak at Newcastle. Every 
single case in the whole of the large area affected had 
been traced to contact with those animals. Again, 
in the instance at Norwich, had prompt action been 
taken the spread of disease further south might have 
been prevented. Slaughter was the only effective 
remedy. Very few animals were of any use after 
being attacked by the disease. The measures the 
Ministry were taking in dealing with the disease were 
cordially approved by the Chamber, but it was felt 
that more businesslike arrangements might be made 
in the method of issuing licences to butchers for 
removal of animals. With reference to the confusion 
which arose at Canterbury market the previous week, 
when the order came into force, Mr. Allington Collard 
suggested that if thev could get some system whereby 
one authority would honour another authority’s 
licences it would simplify matters. Mr. J. Egerton 
Quested agreed that it would be much more simple 
and business-like, and he offered to lay the matter of 
butchers’ licences before the Board of Agriculture. 


Order Amended. 

The London Gazette recently contained an order of 
the Minister of Agriculture amending the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Order of 1895 in certain respects. 
Article 1 makes it an obligation on every person who 
has an animal infected with foot-and-mouth disease 
to inform a police constable in the district; the 
constable is to telegraph the information to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and also to report it to an 
inspector of the local authority. Amended rules are 
also made for the cleaning and control of infected 
places. 


Outbreak in Sark. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has broken out in the 
island ’’of Sark. Stringent regulations have been 
introduced by the Guernsey authorities to prevent the 
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disease spreading to that island. Jersey has issued 
an order prohibiting the importation of live pigeons 
from all countries in consequence of the serious out¬ 
break of foot-and-mouth disease on the mainland 


The Milk Supply. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen informed Mr. Townley in 
the Commons recently that he had now had an 
opportunity of perusing the statement issued by a firm 
of condensed milk manufacturers which suggested 
that the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease had 
rendered liquid milk supplies unsafe. He had no 
information which in any way warranted the sugges¬ 
tion that milk supplies had been rendered unsafe for 
human consumption through the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

Earl Winterton: Will the right hon. gentleman 
consider in consultation with the Law Officers of the 
Crown whether action cannot be taken against this 
firm for this outrageous statement, calculated seriously 
to alarm the public ? 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen : I will certainly consult 
the Law Officers. 


Motion Withdrawn in the Lords. 

In the House of Lords on March 9th, the Earl of 
Wkmyss asked how- many cattle had been compulsorily 
slaughtered during the present outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and at what cost, and moved that it was 
desirable to inquire into the efficacy of the various alleged 
cures, with the view to curative treatment being made a 
substitute or alternative to the present policy of slaughter. 
The noble earl called special attention to the claim of Mr. 
Crossley, The Poplars. Ashford, that he hod cured hun¬ 
dreds of cases, without losing a single animal. The present 
method of slaughter was costly, wasteful, and to some 
extent barbarous. 

The Earl of Ancaster, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Agriculture, replying to the question, said 
the slaughter of 20,813 cattle had been authorised by the 
Ministry up to and including March 6th, in connection 
with the present outbreak. There were now some 981 
separate cases. The gross amount of compensation 
payable in respect of theso cattle was approximately 
£580,000, but from that figure deductions should be 
made for salvage receipts, the result of which was not 
yet definitely known, but was estimated at £70,000. A 
sum of £510,500 might be taken approximately as the 
cost of the cattle slaughtered up to March Gth. In addi¬ 
tion, 23,600 sheep, goats, and pigs had also been slaugh¬ 
tered, the compensation payable in respect of which 
was estimated to amount to £89,100. The adminis¬ 
tration expenses to date were estimated at £135,000. The 
Ministry had informed Mr. Crossley that their policy was 
not to adopt remedial treatment of infected cattle, but 
rather the complete elimination of infection as expedi¬ 
tiously as possible by the slaughter of diseased animals 
and those which had been in immediate contact with 
them. Remedial treatment was not adopted, because 
it involved the maintenance of infected animals during 
treatment, which would cause great risk of conveyance 
of the infection, and might lead to the permanent estab¬ 
lishment of the disease in this country, as was the case 
in most Continental countries. 

The Minister of Agriculture had arranged to set up a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into the working and 
administration of the Disoases of Animals Acts. The 
terms of reference would bo wide, and no doubt the Com¬ 
mittee would inquire into the matters raised by the noble 
«arl It was also hoped that it would be possible to arrange 


for an investigation to be carried out on tho Continent 
where foot-and-mouth disease was always present. During 
the last 32 years the average cost per annum of the policy 
of slaughter adopted in this country had only been £9,000, 
whereas in 1920 the loss to agriculturists in France, as a 
result of foot-and-mouth disease, was estimated at 
£5,500.000. As long as there was foot-and-mouth disease, 
or the fear of it, in this country, the ports of the Argentine 
and other ports were all closed against us. The moment 
the disease was entirely stamped out people flocked here 
from abroad to replenish their herds. If they went 
in for the curative treatment, the disease would hang 
about for a longer period, during which foreign ports 
would be closed against cattle from this country. It 
would be a pity to abandon the policy of slaughter until 
something was found which was not a cure but a preventive. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


Importation of Dogs into Ireland. 

The Irish Department of Agriculture has recently made 
an Order which permits of the landing of any dog from 
Great Britain under the authority of a permit, to bo 
previously obtained from the Department of Agriculture, 
and subject to such conditions as may be prescribed in 
the permit. Application for permits should be addressed 
to tho Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, and 
should be made in sufficient time beforehand to enable 
the Department to make such enquiry as it may deem 
necessary. 

Investigation of Lamb Disease. 

Losses on Northumberland Sheep Farms. 

For several years very serious loases of lambs have been 
taking place on many sheep farms in Northumberland, 
these being so serious that over 40 per cent, of the 
lambs are frequently lost. 

An important meeting of sheep farmers, veterinary 
surgeons, etc., was held last summer, when Sir Stewart. 
Stockman, tho Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, gave an address and indicated the work 
that had been done in connection with this lamb disease, 
as well as scrapie and louping ill. He also expressed the 
hope that the Ministry of Agriculture might be able to 
arrange that he should come next lambing season with 
a staff and a travelling laboratory, so that as complete 
investigations as possible might be made. Sir Stewart 
intimated that he would endeavour to come to a suitable 
centre. At this meeting a provisional committee was 
appointed to take all steps possible to further the necessary 
arrangements, consisting of the following :—The Right 
Hon. Earl Grey (Chairman). Mr. James Cleghom, Mr. J. 
Elliott, Mr. Clement Elphick, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. A. H. 
Ridley, Mr. Lancelot Robson, Alderman C. H. Sample, 
Mr. Adam Telfer, and Professor Gilchrist (secretary). 

At a recent meeting of the foregoing committee, local 
committees were appointed. 

The committee hope that every' sheep farmer will 
realise the importance of helping Sir Stewart Stockman in 
this investigation. An enquiry form, designed to furnish 
the investigators with the best information, has been 
propared by' Mr. Clement Elphick, in consultation with 
Sir Stewart Stockman. Mr. Elphick has 6ent supplies 
of these forms to every veterinary' surgeon in Northum¬ 
berland. Every farmer who has had experience of this 
lamb disease is specially asked to obtain a form from his 
local veterinary surgeon and to answer the questions os 
fully and as accurately' as possible. The information given 
in the forms will be treated as strictly confidential, and 
no use will be made of it, except to assist Sir Stewart 
Stockman in his investigations. The forms should not 
be completed until an outbroek takes place in the lambing 
season of 1922. 

This important subject has been taken up by the 
Northumberland Agricultural Society, which, at the 
general annual meeting held in January, voted a sum 
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not exceeding £50 towards the cost of meeting local 
expenses. 


H.M. Representative at Sofia has reported that in 
virtue of a recent decision of the Bulgarian Veterinary 
Council, cattle and raw cattle products will only be allowed 
to be imported into Bulgaria if accompanied by veterinary 
certificates issued by tlie official veterinary authorities 
of the country of origin. 


Stamina of Arab Horses. 

At the annual meeting of the Arab Horse Society 
held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, Mr. 
S. G. Hough, who presided, said that there had boen an 
increase in the membership during the year, the total 
being now 195. When the Society was formed four years 
ago they had about 20 horses, and now there were 200 
in the stud-book. The great value of Arab blood and the 
capacity of the Arab horse to carry' great weights a long 
time at a good pace was shown by the winning of Orabbet 
against all other breeds in the American tests, and by the 
success of the Arab in the Lewes trials. The report was 
adopted, and the following members were elected to the 
Council:—Mr. Robert Alexander, Major E. G. Atkinson, 
Captain T. A. Clark, Mr. L. Edmunds, Mr. R. B. Colton- 
Fox, Mr. E. Hurtley, Lieut.-Colonel E. F. Lance, Major 
R. Lomer, Lord Middleton, and the Comte de Zogheb. 


Obituary. 

Mr. S. J. Marriott. 

We regret to announce, says the Northampton Echo, 
the death of Mr. Samuel James Marriott, M.R.C.V.S., 
which took place on March 3rd at his residence, 55 Abing- 
ton Street, Northampton. Mr. Marriott, who was well 
known in Northampton and the county, had practised as 
a veterinary surgeon in the county practically the whole 
of his working life, and held se%'eral appointments under 
the Municipal, County and Government authorities. 

He had been indisposed since Christmas. 

Sixty years of age, Mr. Marriott was bom at Milton 
Grove, near Northampton, and after his education at 
Ullesthorpe Grammar School, Leicestershire, went to the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, and gained his degree 
M.R.C. V.S. In 1887 lie commenced his practice as a 
veterinary surgeon in Abington Street, Northampton, 
and 26 years ago took over the residence, No. 55 Abington 
Street, where ho had practised since. 

Under the Corporation of Northampton he had held 
the office of veterinary surgeon and inspector to the 
Cattle Market for many years, whilst his association with 
the county authority was that of lecturer on Veterinary 
Science in connection with the County Agricultural 
Education Committee, duties which took him to Moulton 
Farm Institute, and to Kettering, where he conducted 
a course for farmers, farm pupils, etc. His Government 
work, in addition to his veterinary appointment, included 
that of supervising the War Office scheme of hiring out 
light horses to farmers in the district. At the outbreak 
of war his work was largely increased, and he was engaged 
by the Government in purchasing suitable horses for 
army work. Ho had acted many times as veterinary 
surgeon to the Northamptonshire Agricultural Society, 
of which he was a life member, and in 1898 was appointed 
to act as a County Court Assessor to His Honour Judge 
Snagge. 

Mr. Marriott leaves a widow, three sons, and three 
daughters. Two of his sons have followed the profession 
of their father, Capt. S. VV. Marriott, M.R.C.V.S., being 
at present in India with the R.A.V.C., and Mr. T. G. 
Marriott, M.R.C. V.S-, who has succeeded to his father’s 
practice at Northampton. 

Mr. Alexander S. Wallace. 

Mr. Alexander S. Wallace, M.R.C.V.S., died on March 
6th, says the Dundee Courier, at his residence, 40 Hill 


Street, Arbroath. Deceased, who was 70 years of age. 
was the eldest sone of the late Mr. Alox. Wullace, merchant , 
Arbroath. 

In his youth Mr. Wallace spent several years in Russia 
and in India. On returning to this country he qualified 
as a veterinary surgeon at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
was for a time an assistant in Forfar. About forty years 
ago be came back to his native town and commenced on 
his own account, taking over the business which was 
carried on by the lute Mr. Peter Hampton. 

Mr. Wallaco soon acquired a high reputation as an 
expert veterinary surgeon, and built up an extensive 
connection both in town and county. For fully a quarter 
of a century he acted under the Arbroath Town Council 
as V.S. and moat inspector for the burgh. 

He is survived by a widow and three sons, two of whom 
are abroad. 


Mr. John Aitken. 

Mr. John Aitken, M.R.C.V.S., Kirkcaldy, died suddenly 
on Saturday, 18th ult., after returning home from profes¬ 
sional duties. Mr. Aitken was a native of Edinburgh, 
being the eldest son of the late Mr. John Aitken,M.R.C. V.S., 
and was 39 years of age. During his thirteen years’ 
practice in Kirkcaldy he built up an extensive business. 
He held several public appointments as consulting veterin¬ 
ary surgeon to the Town Councils of Kirkcaldy, Burnt¬ 
island, Buckhaven and Dysart, as well as being the Board 
of Agriculture’s local officer for the county of Fife under 
the Swine Fever and Infectious Diseases Orders, in the 
fulfilment of which duties he had a strenuous time in 
connection with cases of foot-and-mouth disease. Mr. 
Aitken is survived by his wife and tliree young children. 


Mr. Andrew Balfour. 

Mr. Andrew Balfour, M.R.C.V.S., who died at Markinch 
recently', was the oldest veterinary practitioner in Fife. 
The son of a Kirkcaldy' veterinary surgeon, Mr. Balfour, 
after graduating in 1872, was assistant for a period to the 
late Professor Williams, Edinburgh. He had been in 
practice at Markinch for over forty years. Mr. Balfour 
was 70 years of age, and leaves a widow and four sons 
and one daughter. 


Edith, wife of Herbert Bibbey, M.R.C V.S., died on the 
9tli March after operation. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first poet on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturdays Inane. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor f«-r publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Whole-time Salaries. 

During the past few months attention has from time 
to time been called to the totally inadequate salaries 
offered to veterinary' officers holding whole-time appoint¬ 
ments both at home and abroad. 

Matters of vital importance are, however, apt to be 
dropped and forgotten all too soon ; it is realised, therefore, 
that if a reform is to be effected, constant reiteration of 
the subject becomes essential. 

An incident has fortunately occurred, the particulars 
of which appear to justify' publicity'. The whole question 
was raised by Professor Hobday in a very able paper 
which he road before the Mid-West and South Wales 
Veterinary Society last November. He dealt very fully 
with the miserable pittances offered by municipal and 
other bodies to the whole-time veterinary surgeon. 

It has been no uncommon thing to see whole-time 
appointments advertised at the munificent annual salary 
of £160. In fact, just prior to the war, I was a candidate 
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for a post on the veterinary staff of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, and the salary offered was £200 a year. 

At the beginning of last year, I was an applicant for an 
appointment in the Indian Civil Veterinary Department, 
and was accepted ; but upon going very fully into the 
question of remuneration, I found that the commencing 
salary was (with oversea allowances) 500 rupees per 
month, though on account of my war service, I would 
have started at 650 Rs. per mensem. Exhaustive enquiry 
was made at every possible source of information, and I 
was assured this sum was totally insufficient—especially 
for a married man. The post was thereupon declined. 
However, if one excludes Government offices and agents, 
the sources of information which remain unbiassed are 
very scanty, and it is exceedingly difficult for a person 
having no knowledge of the colonies or foreign countries 
to obtain the facts with regard to the costs of living and 
conditions obtaining there. I am not aware of the exis¬ 
tence of any veterinary department or society which can 
furnish candidates with reliable and impartial information 
concerning foreign, colonial or home appointments, and 
it seems highly desirable that such machinery should be 
set up permanently. Beside details as to pay, allowances, 
pensions, prospects of promotion, qualifications, and 
degree of medical fitness required, the information should 
give a full and detailed insight into the cost of living, 
servants, furniture and rent, and the prospects of getting 
a house or other accommodation ; the climate of different 
parts of the world ; the nature of the work and prospects 
of being transferred from station to station ; and the 
suitability or otherwise of the country or district to which 
the candidate proposes to go for white women to reside 
in. It is all very' well for a young fellow to calculate that 
650 Rs. equals £43 sterling ; it may sound fascinating, 
but the question is :—“ What will it buy in India ? 

Last autumn I read an advertisement for a Chief 
Veterinary Officer to the Corporation of the City of 
Calcutta. The duties were of a very responsible nature, 
and candidates were required to have had experience 
in the working of the Diseases of Animals Act, and the 
Cruelty to Animals Act ; to inspect and control dairies, 
cowsheds, markets and abattoirs : to be well versed 
in meat inspection and general veterinary municipal 
duties ; competent to take charge of and control a large 
number of men, and able to reorganise the whole veterinary 
department of the city. In addition, preference was 
given to those who had held a commission in His Majesty’s 
Army, and obviously whose qualifications included 
D.V.S.M., or w'ho were at least post-graduates. 

Thus it will be appreciated that the Corporation required 
a man of some considerable experience and energy. The 
salary offered was 750 Rs., rising by annual increments 
of 50 Rs. to 1,250 Rs. This seemed to me—in my ignor¬ 
ance—an appointment worth holding, and I made an 
application, at the same time enquiring whether quarters 
were provided or an allowance in lieu, and whether any 
pension attached. Nothing more was heard of the matter 
until two weeks ago, when I read a paragraph from an 
Indian journal, in which the Appointments Committee 
was reported as having recommended my appointment. 
Two or three days previously, however, I had received a 
letter from a brother practitioner (who must remain 
incognito) urging me strongly to reconsider my decision 
on the ground of the insufficiency of the salary. The 
letter runs thus :— 

“ Dear Kirk,—I enclose a short note on conditions as 
they exist in India, and chiefly in Calcutta. The papers 
out here have been advertising your application to the 
Calcutta Corporation, and as you appeared to accept the 
job without reservation at Rs. 750 a month, I thought 
1 would give you some idea direct, instead of through our 
journals, of what you come out to, and under what con¬ 
ditions of pay, etc., you ought to come out. 

You won’t think I am unduly interfering in your affairs, 
I trust, but I do wish that someone had given me a few 
tips, as it were, before I came to this country. Once out, 
it is most difficult for many reasons to give up and go 
home. 


The notes I send form a truthful statement of affairs 
as they will have to be met. 

I might add that the country and the life are attractive, 
and you might probably like the work also, but comfort 
and contentment, apart- from happiness, are impossible 
under conditions of perpetual poverty. 

Do forgive me if I have offended you in any way, and 
let me know what you think of it all ?—Yours sincerely,— ” 

Memo. 

With reference to the appointment of a veterinary 
officer to the Calcutta Corporation, I would give a few 
of the only livable conditions of pay, etc., under which 
a veterinary surgeon can accept- such an appointment. 

Calcutta is a presidency town with at the present time 
a tremendous dearth of accommodation for Europeans. 
Rents as a result are very high, servants’ wages and 
ordinary living equally so. 

On a salary of Rs. 750 per month (actual receipts after 
income tax and other deductions would be imder Rs. 700,) 
an officer (even a bachelor) new' to the country' would be 
bankrupt and in debt within a few months of his arrival ; 
a married man could not carry on. Ordinary' rent, plus 
feeding (minus servants and ordinary necessities), at the 
least uncomfortable of boarding houses, costs to-day 
Rs. 650 per month for a married couple, and Rs. 350 for 
a bachelor. If servants’ wages, ordinary daily expenses, 
etc., be included, as they will certainly be incurred, the 
expenditure increases with surprising rapidity.and although 
on paper one might presume to be in possession of quite 
a reasonable sum after disposing of the main source of 
expense—housing anil feeding—one must keep in mind 
that these figures are rock bottom and not always possible 
or even usual The rule is rather in favour of a greater 
initial expenditure than I have stated above. In addition, 
there are (1) clothing (no small item where so many 
changes are necessary) ; (2) pastimes, i.e., exercise, 

without which it is impossible to survive socially or 
physically ; (3) clubs—certainly all need not be joined, 
but at least those which go to supply one’s pastimes 
must be ; (4) ordinary running expenses, or what one 

might call pocket money ; (5) cost of odds and ends 

(books, cigarettes), which can, possibly, be avoided, but 
which go to make life (and more especially life in the 
East) livable and work enjoyable. 

For the good of the individual and the benefit of the 
profession it might be advisable for officers taking up 
appointments in India-—appointments which might be 
termed “ Specialist Appointments ”—to scrutinise the 
terms of agreement most carefully before making a definite 
decision of acceptance on the following points :— 

For Presidency Towns. 

Pay. —Monthly. At least Rs. 1,000, rising to Rs. 
1,500 in eight years, two terms of four years, with six 
months’ leave on full pay at the end of each term, passage 
home and back on each occasion, first class P. and O. 

Provident Fund.- — (a) Contributions by officer about 
12 percent, of monthly pay. (5) Contribution by employers, 
100 per cent, of officers’ contribution. 

Allowances. —House allowance. At least Rs. 200 per 
month in lieu of house (first-class quarters) to married or 
single officer. 

Railway. —Travelling allowance. Double first class. 

Motor Car. —Free car, and petrol and driver, or in lieu 
thereof Rs. 250 per month for personally-owned car 
used for work. 


In dew of this evidence, I feel strongly that Home steps 
should be taken to warn young graduates and others, 
w'ho contemplate launching out into the unknown, be¬ 
guiled into believing that the salary offered is all sufficient, 
and the social position of a veterinary officer of the 
highest order. His very salary brands him as an inferior 
official. 

They would be sadly disillusioned. I have heard of 
several cases of fellows w T ho, having gone, now bitterly 
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repent their folly, for they are in perpetual debt and have 
no means of redress. 

Glancing through a memorandum on scientific appoint¬ 
ments issued by the Colonial Office, I find the following 
anomalies :— 


Jamaica 

Salary of Veter¬ 
inary Officer. 
£200 

Salary of a 
Plant Breeder. 
£350 

Salary of an In¬ 
dustrial Chemist. 

£500 

Ceylon 

£375 

Super’tendent of 
Botanic Gardens 
£400 

+ free quarters. 

Salary of 
Botanist. 
£000 

+ rent allowance 

British Guiana 

£300 

Agricultural 

Superintended. 

£300 

Assist. Directors 
and Government 
Botanists. 
£500 

Cyprus 

£360 

Director of 
Agriculture, 
£000 

— 

Nyasaland ... 

£500 

Tobacco Inspec¬ 
tors and Agricul¬ 
tural Chemists. 
£500 

Director of 
Agriculture. 
£900 

Tanganyika ... 

£600 

Deputy Director 
of Agriculture. 
£800 

Sen. Dist. Agri¬ 
cultural Officer. 
£500 

Kenya Colony 

£500 

Pig and Dairy 
Export. 
£500 

Adviser on 
Coffee. 

£500 


In all cases the salary of the veterinary officer is 
among the lowest of any official employed in the colonial 
service, and in the ease of Jamaica, the headmaster of a 
school receives 11275, as against £200 for the veterinary 
j surgeon. 

The highest paid posts are always in the unhealthiest 
territories, and it is of the utmost importance that a 
candidate should be able to turn to some undeniable 
authority for unbiassed advice. Such an “ information 
bureau ” would have been invaluable to me, and would 
have saved me much anxiety, loss of time and money. 
Capt. Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., R.A.V.C., T.F. 

67 Wigmore Street, VV. 1. 


Army Veterinary 8ervice. 

Regular Forces. 

March 8th.—Temp. Qrmr. and Capt. W. G. Thornton 
relinquishes his cominn. on completion of service, and 
■ retains his rank (May 7th, 1919). 

March 10th.—Lieut.-Col R. L. Cranford, C.B.E., 
F.R.C.V.S., retires on retired pay (March 11th), and is 
granted the rank of Colonel. The following Captains 
to be Majors (February 13th):—A. Hodgins, D.S.O., 
H. A. Stewart, H. C. Stewart, T. Lishman, Bt.-Major S. 
Black. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 

Disease. 

Glanders 

(including 

Farcy).* 

Parasitic 

Mange. 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine 

Fever. 
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Confirmed. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
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Animals attacked. 

'2 o = 

§ [fls 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 
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Outbreak® report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
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Swine slaughtered 
as diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

• 

' sc 

* 

Other 

Animals. 
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Animals sla 
as diseas 
exposed 
fection. 
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Interesting Case Series. 

Presented to the Southern Counties Veterinary 
Society. 

A notable feature of the meeting of the Southern 
Counties Veterinary Society, which was held under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. W. McIntosh (President), 
at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red 
Lion Square, on Thursday, December 8th, was several 
cases of interest which were brought forward by 
Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, O.B.E., and Mr. J. 
Willett for discussion by the members. 

Mr. J. Willett was first invited to address the 
meeting, and, in complying with the President’s 
invitation, he remarked that when Mr. McIntosh asked 
him if he would contribute something for that after¬ 
noon which might be a subject for debate, it occurred 
to him that the history of a few cases which were to 
him interesting and at the same time also uncommon 
might be serviceable in getting the views of other 
members of the society and induce them to come 
forward and relate, their experiences. 

“ The first case,” Mr. Willett continued, “ was that 
of a brown pomeranian, aged about six months. 
It was treated for distemper, and although it was 
critically ill at one period, began to make strides 
towards recovery, when, one morning, I was informed 
that after his ‘ stool ’ he was passing oily liquid, 
and, although the appetite was good, he was losing 
condition. I found when the stool was set it had the 
appearance of having had candle grease dropped over 
it, and upon smelling the same gave an odour akin to 
butter. I prescribed tonics both mineral and vegetable, 
and ordered a meat diet and no fatty material of any 
kind, but the oily deposit did not abate. Finally, I 
consulted with Professor Wooldridge, and in spite of 
both of us, no improvement resulted. Eventually 
the animal was destroyed, and the post-mortem 
revealed a total absence of the pancreas. The 
question is, was the animal born without a pancreas, 
or what had caused its absorption ? 

Case No. 2 was a sable chow, male, aged 7 months. 
It had been noticed to be very lethargic for about a 
A-eek, with a capricious appetite, periodically sick, with 
a tendency to constipation, and unthrifty in appear¬ 
ance. Alterations were being carried out in the house, 
with the usual accompaniment of builders and painters. 
It was thought by the owners that he had eaten some 
paint. When I first saw the patient I was fortunate 
in seeing one of his * stools.’ and upon breaking it up 
found it composed of sand. After making further 
enquiries, the maid informed me that she had seen 
him eating dirt in the garden. He was very thirsty. 


Treatment .—Oleaginous laxative, followed by 
stomachics and sedatives, light cereal diet, with 
beef extracts, barley water substituted for the ordinary 
drinking water. As a result the sickness stopped 
and motions improved, but his abdomen became 
distended with fluid, so that it caused him discomfort 
to lie on his side, and upon palpation a distinct 
wave was seen. Later he could not rest for long 
in any position. I advised tapping, but as the 
owner was away, waited for her consent over the 
week-end. The dog was so restless on the Sunday 
that they put an antiphlogistin plaster over the 
abdomen,and upon visiting the patient on the following 
Tuesday 1 was informed what had been done. I 
found the pendulous abdomen had disappeared, and 
that there was no sign of fluid, and that lie was much 
more cheerful. Later the dog developed heat¬ 
swelling of both wrist joints and the near hip, which 
still persists, otherwise liis health is normal. One is 
bound to ask, ‘ what became of the abdominal fluid 
in so short a time ? ’ Had it been a female the dis¬ 
appearance might, have been explained more easily. 

My third case is that of a male chow, aged 15 
months. The animal had an argument with a motor 
car, from which he had retired second best. When I 
saw him I was informed he had been run over. I 
found no evidence of this upon examination, but I 
came to the conclusion that the car had taken a 
glancing shot at him and bruised his hip. 

Treatment .—Hot bath and a laxative. The follow¬ 
ing day he carried his leg, and as his bowels had not 
been relieved I gave an enema. This treatment was 
carried out for three days. lie walked about up and 
down stairs and evinced no pain on manipulation of 
the leg, which he raised when urinating, but carried 
when running. At first I thought there was no 
serious injury, but later, on comparing the limbs, the 
injured one appeared shorter. 1 suspected dislocation 
of the hip, but in the absence of pain, could not be 
definite. A skiagraph was taken, when the femur 
was seen to be out of the acetabulum upwards and 
forwards and there was also a fracture of the pelvis 
(not displaced) which extended to the lip of the cup 
of the acetabulum. 1 discussed this case also with 
Professor Wooldridge, and he advised me to let it 
alone. Last week I heard from the owner that the 
patient was using one leg as well as the other and 
showed no sign of lameness. 

The fourth case is that of a cavalry horse used for 
training recruits. 

History .—Upon the command to ‘ return swords,' 
the rider thought the point of his sword was in ths 
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scabbard, but it was actually at the point of the hip, 
and upon driving it home the sword penetrated 
through, coming out below the buttock to the full 
extent. 

On my arrival the sword had been withdrawn, 
and I found the animal trembling and sweating 
profusely. Naturally the prognosis was guarded. 
The following day the animal was feeding, and 
although stiff, moved over in the stall. 

Result .—Uninterrupted recovery and back to duty 
in a fortnight. 

The last case is that of a bay thoroughbred mare, 
aged, found dead in the stable, on which I was 
instructed to make a post-mortem. 

H istory. This animal was used for breeding 
purposes and had had some useful foals. The 
previous year, upon returning from the stud with 
foal at foot, she seemed rather unthrifty in condition, 
but, although nourishing her foal, impaired in herself. 
The foal developed ' strangles,' but the mother showed 
no symptoms. The following year the mare went 
again to the stud, returning with foal at foot, and 
having been covered by a noted horse. She looked 
lean in condition, but nourished her foal. Later, this 
foal also developed “strangles," the mother showing 
no evidence of the disease. 

About a week before she was found dead she 
had a slight attack of colic, which quickly passed off 
—in fact, she was feeding well, and nothing was 
noticed wrong with her by the attendants before 
leaving on the night she died. 

Post-mortem .—When the abdomen was opened a 
condition of chronic peritonitis was seen. The bowels 
were adherent to the parietal peritoneum and covered 
with flocculent lymph. When they were forcibly 
drawn out from the abdomen the pelvic cavity 
contained a large quantity of pus, evidently the 
result of rupture of a considerable abscess. There 
is no doubt in mv mind, taking into consideration her 
history and her two previous foals, that this mare 
was a carrier of strangles and able to infect without 
being suspected herself. 

Both from a clinical and pathological aspect this 
case is interesting, more especially as I have not seen 
in our veterinary literature any record as to how long 
an animal may suffer with the disease without showing 
clinical symptoms.” 

Discussion on Mb. Willett’s Cases. 

The President remarked that they had had five 
very interesting cases brought before them, three of 
them of the canine and two of the equine species, and 
he proposed to invite discussion on these before calling 
on Professor Brayley Reynolds. 

Mr. MacCormack remarked that both the first two 
cases were very interesting and with regard to the 
second it was, of course, impossible to say whether the 
plaster coating had caused the absorption of the fluid 
in the abdomen. With regard to the third case of 
the chow, he agreed that in a good many cases it was 
policy to leave them alone, although this might not 
sound very professional. 


Mr. Samson asked Mr. Willett if he could tell the 
age of the third dog. 

Mr. Willett : Fifteen months. 

Mr. Samson said he asked this because he very much 
questioned whether the pelvis would be united with 
bone material at that age, and consequently it would 
be more likely to get right. 

Mr. Si.ocock remarked that the experience he had 
had with fractures of both the pelvis and the femur 
in dogs went to show that the animals did as well 
left alone as when treated. In fact, he believed that 
with some sorts of treatment if they applied bandages 
and splints they often hampered recovery rather than 
otherwise. It was quite right that they should do 
something, but it was absolutely marvellous the 
recoveries dogs would make. They might get a dog 
which had been run over and in which the pelvis 
might be smashed or the femur broken, but if they 
left it alone and merely saw that it was kept fairly 
comfortable, he believed the animal would make a 
verv fair recovery in time. In the case of horses 
or cows one did not hesitate to have the animal 
destroyed, but one would always hesitate to destroy 
a dog. 

Mr. Wild said Mr. Willett had queried in the first 
case whether there had been an absorption of the 
pancreas or whether the animal never had a pancreas. 
He should have thought that a post-mortem would have 
helped him a good deal to decide that, because, 
supposing the pancreas had become absorbed, he 
did not think the pancreatic duct would have been 
absorbed, and it would have been interesting to find 
out whether there was anything of that remaining. 

Professor Reynolds, referring to the case of the 
chow with the fluid in the abdomen, remarked that it 
had occurred to him whether it might not have been 
a case of dropsy, but one could hardly think that, 
because it was unlikely it would have arisen so sud¬ 
denly and was still less likely to have disappeared so 
suddenly. It seemed to suggest to him that perhaps 
it had been a case of peritonitis, and that the fluid had 
come from some slight infection and had subsided on 
recovery, for it was well known how quickly fluid from 
the abdominal cavity could be absorbed again. With 
regard to the case of the chow that had met with an 
accident, he agreed with those gentlemen who inclined 
towards a “ doing nothing ” treatment. It was really 
extraordinary the repair that could take place. 
Personally, if the animal was a young one, he left it 
alone, but if it was an old one he recommended its 
destruction, and this particularly applied to cats. 
To put the hind limbs in plaster was difficult, and 
splints and bandages were not only not effective in 
keeping the fractured ends in apposition, but by 
increasing the immobility of the lower part, of the 
limb, and adding weight to it, actually increased the 
degree of movement at the seat of fracture. 

The case of the mare that had strangles was also 
an interesting one. From personal experience it 
appeared to him that the region of the vagina was a 
predilection seat for these strangles abscesses in brood 
mares. It was extraordinary the length of time 
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these conditions would exist and the difficulty there 
seemed to be to get the abscesses to heal. 

Mr. Roberts remarked that otic of the points Mr. 
Willett’s paper had emphasised was the necessity for 
guarded prognosis. He also agreed with the 
previous speakers that in cases of the fracture of 
the femur and pelvis it was a good thing to do next 
to nothing. Cases of distended abdomen were 
fairly numerous in small animals, both cats and dogs, 
and he was not at all sure that there was fluid in the 
peritoneum. 

Professor Wooldridge said the case of the pom. 
mentioned by Mr. Willett was a most interesting 
one. There were one or two things they suspected 
in the course of their examination, but the interesting 
thing was that they were somewhere on the right 
track. With regard to the third case, of the chow, 
he agreed in the main with what was done. 
Personally, he had seen any number of cases where 
lameness had occurred as a result of a glancing blow, 
and the only treatment he found of any service in 
such cases was to put them in a small confined space 
where they could move about or lay down if they 
wished, and in the course of time the use of the muscles 
would gradually be restored. Although in many 
cases no good was done by putting the patient in 
plaster, there were some cases which did pay for it. 
He had in his mind the case of a Pekingese which was 
run over by a motor car. The hind-quarters were 
completely paralysed and the bones of the pelvis 
appeared to crush in the hands, and he advised 
destruction. The owner, however, hesitated, and on 
his telling her it was a 100 to 1 chance against recovery 
she decided to take it. He accordingly put the two 
hind-quarters in plaster, and that dog was now getting 
an excellent use of one of its hind legs, though the 
other was a “ swinger.” In this case the plaster did 
not fix any of the bone in position, but it only limited 
the movement of the broken pieces. In cases of 
fracture of the femur he did not think anything was 
of value unless it was some adhesive strapping, the 
object here again being to limit movement slightly. 
The ease of the thoroughbred mare was one of con¬ 
siderable interest, and he should think in this case the 
mare was probably affected by abdominal strangles. 

Mr. Angwin mentioned that lie had a case only 
recently' at Larkhill Camp in which an officer, while 
tent-pegging, lost his hold of his lance, which ran into 
the ponv below the stifle, and, missing the femoral 
artery, came out at the bottom of the symphisis 
pubis. That pony got perfectly well, but the 
astonishing thing was that the lance should have 
missed all the vital vessels. 

Mr. Willett, in replying to the discussion, remarked 
that he had been amply repaid by it for bringing the 
oases to their notice, and he thought if they could 
only have more of these cases brought forward, they 
would be quite as interesting, if not more so, to the 
members than ordinary papers. (Applause.) 

Proffessor Reynolds’ Cases. 

Professor E. B. Reynolds, who was next called 
upon by the President to describe a few cases, said 


that before introducing any subject for discussion he 
would like to associate himself, if, as a visitor, he 
might do so, with all that had been said in connection 
with the poor attendances at the meetings. The 
almost total lack of interest shown by the veterinary- 
surgeons within the area of the Division was regret¬ 
table, and was very disheartening to those who tried to 
keep the Society going. He sympathised with the 
new President that the first meeting during his term 
of office should be so badly attended. He, too, for 
personal reasons, would have liked to have seen more 
members present. He was very pleased to accept 
Mr. Macintosh’s invitation to introduce some subject 
for discussion, but he would have liked to have been 
paid for doing so by having it freely criticised. For 
it was by good discussions and healthy criticism that 
their knowledge was extended and refined. He had 
intended introducing a single subject for discussion, 
but, under the circumstances, he thought he could not 
do better than follow the example of the previous 
speaker and present to them one or two cases of 
interest, and to illustrate which he was fortunate 
enough to have photographs with him. 

The first case was an unusual one. To him it 
appeared to be one of luxation—if such a term were ap¬ 
plicable—of the mammary glands. The subject was a 
vanner brought to the out-patients’ clinique at the 
college for the first time last February-, and again in 
November. It was ten years’ old, and in good general 
condition. The photographs would explain the size 
and position of the abnormalities more easily- and 
better than he could. At the first examination he 
advised the owner to go on working the animal, 
which he did do. The owner brought it again, as 
he thought the enlargements were getting too 
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unsightly. As far as he could remember from his 
first examination, there was very little, if any, increase 
in their size. The mare was still in very good 
condition, and he again advised the owner to go on 
working it. 

It was apparent from the photograph that there was 
very considerable enlargement of the glands as well 
as displacement of them. A possible clue to the 
nature of this enlargement existed in the form of two 
or three definitely circumscribed growths situated 
under the skin in the mammary region, and ranging 
in size from a pigeon’s to a hen’s egg. They appeared 
to be similar in character to the commonly occurring 
fibromata in this region. Hi' thought it possible that 
some such fibrous-like growths had invaded the 
mammary glands, and, owing to the great increase in 
weight, the glands had been dragged from their 
normal position. Then the abnormal and pendulous 
position had, by rendering circulation more difficult, 
tended to increase further their congestion and size. 
He pointed out that the outward and separated posi¬ 
tion of the enlargements was the only feasible position 
the mammary glands could assume on displacement 
in view of their normal suspension. Each mammary 
gland of the mare was suspended by a deep fascia which 
descended from the abdominal tunic in the middle 
line between the two glands, the two fascise being 
loosely connected in this position by areolar tissue. 
Each fascia then spread outwards over the under 
surface of the gland of its own side, turning up over 
the outer side of the gland to become lost in the 
inguinal region. 

The next case was that of a Great Dane suffering 
from a right inguinal hernia. When brought for 
examination the bitch was in very poor condition and 
appeared very dull and listless, and was off feed. 


There was a moderately firm swelling in the right 
inguinal region. This swelling extended backwards 
between the legs up to the right of the vulva (which 
was pushed to the left of the median plane) to u point 
about one inch above the level of its superior com¬ 
missure. There was very little variation in the 
diameter of this swelling throughout its whole length, 
and it was not at all pendulous in the inguinal region. 
There was a copious, coffee-coloured, purulent 
discharge from the genital passage. It had been 
thought that the bitch was suffering from some 
tumour formation, and an ulcerated condition of the 
vagina or uterus. Palpation showed that the swelling 
was directly continuous at its anterior extremity 
with the inguinal canal ; and manipulation showed 
that it was reducible. Permission to operate having 
been given, a grain and a hnlf of morphine was given 
hypodermically and the bitch subsequently ana-s- 
thetised with chloroform and ether (2 to 3). An 
incision about two inches long was made directly over 
the inguinal region, and the neck of the peritoneal sac, 
unopened, liberated from the surrounding tissues. By 
exerting careful traction upon the sac, aided by blunt 
dissection with a fore-finger, the remainder of the sac 
was freed from the posterior part of the swelling. The 
sac contained the uterine horns, which were con¬ 
siderably thickened and enlarged. After complete 
reduction of its contents, the sac was ligatured at the 
inguinal opening into the abdomen, and the free 
portion removed. Two sutures were placed across 
the inguinal opening, and the outer wound closed. 
Recoverv was quite uninterrupted. The discharge 
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from the genital passage gradually lessened and finally 
ceased, and the bitch improved in general health and 
rapidly put on flesh. 

He had brought this case forward on account of its 
presenting somewhat unusual characters : the rather 
firm nature of the swelling, its comparative smallness 
iu the inguinal region as compared with its whole 
volume, and its extension backwards to a level above 
that of the vulva. It would be found that in all 
cases of inguinal hernia, even when the entire swelling 

( was confined to the inguinal region, the peritoneal 
sac, after having being freed from the overlying skin, 
liad a backward pouch-like projection, the extremity 
of which was continued backwards by a cordiform 
connection to the perineal region. This attachment 
was in reality the extension of the round ligament 
of the uterus—the homologue of the gubernaculum 
testis in the male—which passed down through the 
inguinal canal backwards into the perineal region by 
i the vulva. 

Professor Reynolds showed photographs of two 
other cases. He said lie was prompted to show' them 
because an unusual case, of strangles had already been 
mentioned, and these cases, he considered, were 
atypical cases of strangles. To any who had had 
experience of ulcerative lymphangitis the cases would 
appear to be indistinguishable from that condition. 
Microscopical examination of material obtained from 
an uncontaminatcd lesion showed a streptococcic 
infection, and cultivation of some of the material 
gave a pure growth of streptococci. This definitely 
differentiated the eases from ulcerative lymphangitis. 




the causal organism of which was the small Preiz- 
Nocnrd bacillus. He had found it possible in these 
two cases, however, by careful macroscopical examina¬ 
tion to differentiate between the two conditions. 
Finally, the fact that the lesions in theso cases of 
streptococcic infection healed rapidly w'as proof that 
they were not cases of ulcerative lymphangitis. The 
two cases occurred among a batch of horses the groat 
majority of which were showing typical lesions of 
strangles, and since microscopical examination and 
cultivation showed a pure streptococcic infection, he 
thought one was justified in looking upon them as 
atypical cases of strangles. 

Discussion. 

Mr. King suggested that the excavations in cases of 
cutaneous strangles were quite distinct from what one 
saw in ulcerative lymphangitis. He also mentioned 
that the most successful method of treatment he had 
found was, directly the abscesses broke, to rub in 
a very finely powdered permanganate of zinc. He had 
also tried potassium with good results. 

Mr. Bi.oxsomf. remarked that the case of the mis¬ 
placed mammary gland seemed to be absolutely 
unique, and he asked Professor Reynolds whether he 
had satisfied himself that it was the mammary 
gland ? Would it have been possible to have made 
a microscopical examination to see if there was 
anything else there ? With regard to the cases of 
strangles thoy appeared to be very similar to those 
cases of cellulitis with which some of them had to 
deal so extensively in France. It was, however, a very 
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rare thing to get an abscess bigger than the size, sav, 
of a walnut. 

Mr. Willett, speaking with reference to the case 
of the supposed misplaced mammary gland, asked 
what was the ultimate destination of the animal ? 
He would also like to know whether there was any 
difference in the amount of pain evinced by the 
animals suffering from the two complaints. Judging 
from the photographs, the animals were standing well 
on their legs and were not experiencing any serious 
discomfort. 

Mr. Anciwin gathered from what he had heard that 
day that cellulitis was not curable. His experience 
was that it would heal up, but they had to give it 
time, and again, they had to remember that it was 
very likely to recur. 

Professor Reynolds : Then it isn’t cured. 

Professor Wooldridge said the case of cutaneous 
strangles was undoubtedly very interesting, but it was 
always difficult to differentiate between these different 
forms of dermatitis. In many cases the microscope 
was the only means by which differentiation could 
be made. Although it was possible to form a very 
good opinion in the majority of cases, here and there 
one would find cases errors in the diagnosis of which 
could only be avoided by the use of the microscope. 
The cases of epizootic lymphangitis which they had 
after the Boer war were an entirely different matter. 
With regard to the suggested misplaced mammary 
gland, he should hesitate to accept it as an authentic 
case. The fact that the teats were not misplaced 
led him to doubt if it was really this. With regard 
to the Great Dane bitch with hernia he had rather 
anticipated inguinal hernia. He had seen two cases 
previously, and curiously enough they were both in 
Great Danes. 

Mr. Roberts remarked that he had had a similar 
case with a very much smaller dog, a Pekinese. In 
these smaller animals, where the anus and the vulva 
were nearer together, the enlargement appeared to be 
much higher than in Professor Reynolds' photograph, 
but he had always called it perineal hernia. He had 
referred earlier in the afternoon to the necessity of 
guarded prognosis, and he should like also to press 
home the importance of guarded surgery. The great 
thing was not to put the scalpel into these enlarge¬ 
ments until one found out what they really were. 

Mr. Slocock congratulated the Society on having 
such interesting cases brought before it. One could 
not have wished for a more profitable afternoon than 
they had had in listening to those cases. The case 
of the mammary glands in the mare was a very 
extraordinary one. and he felt sure Professor Reynolds 
would have operated on that mare if he had had the 
opportunity. He had never seen anything approach¬ 
ing it. With regard to the cellulitis and strangles 
cases he must confess that he had been educated by 
Professor Wooldridge that afternoon. He realised 
they might all produce lesions which it was difficult 
to distinguish one from the other, but why not bring 
in glanders also ? He had seen a lot of glanders 
lesions which one might easily confuse with those of 
epizootic lymphangitis. | 


Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, in replying to 
the discussion, said that, in the case of the mare with 
the abnormal enlargements in the inguinal region, he 
had omitted to mention what was perhaps the most 
important factor which had led him to make the 
diagnosis he had, namely, that although the teats 
were still situated high up between the thighs about 
four inches from the median raph6, and pointing 
towards one another instead of downwards, no 
mammary gland tissue could be felt immediately 
connected to them. Microscopical examination of 
a section of the tissue composing the enlargements 
would settle the question conclusively. He did not 
operate upon the case, not because he thought there 
would be any difficulty in doing so, but because the 
owner was a poor man and could not afford to lose 
the services of the animal for the time that would 
elapse before recovery took place, and because he 
thought the mare was quite fit for work in the state 
she was. 

In reference to the remarks passed upon the strangles 
cases, he thought that microscopical examination and 
cultivation even, were most important ; and one or 
other of these methods was necessary in order to 
enable a correct diagnosis to be made. In fact, from 
his own experience he would say definitely that the 
skin lesions in some cases of strangles, ulcerative 
lymphangitis, epizootic lymphangitis, and glanders 
presented such similarity in naked-eye appearances 
that resort to the microscope, to cultivation, and to 
mallein was necessary in order correctly to differentiate 
them; and he would add vet one other disease, 
sporotrichosis. 

He agreed in part only with the observation that 
the lesions of ulcerative lymphangitis were rarely 
bigger than the size of a walnut. This was true of 
the lesions occurring in the leg, but in that position 
he had seen them considerably larger. When the 
lesions occurred in parts of the body other than the 
legs, the abscesses were often very large indeed. He 
had seen them the size of a child’s head. Such 
abscesses presented two rather noticeable features. 
They showed little tendency to mature and burst 
spontaneously, and, in many cases, there appeared 
to be a total lack of the surrounding cellulitis so 
common where there was an accumulation of pus. 
For this latter reason he thought the introduction 
of the term ulcerative cellulitis ill-advised. The 
appellation was the reverse of an improvement on 
the existing name for the disease. Whatever 
cellulitis occurred when the lesions were situated in 
the limbs, the usual position owing to the commonest 
path of infection, was due to the dependent position, 
and not due to any peculiar effect of the causal 
organism upon the tissues. 

The use of permanganate of zinc had been men¬ 
tioned for the treatment of these abscess lesions. 
A mixture of equal parts of powdered permanganate 
of potassium and boracic acid was commonly used. 
Acting as a caustic, disinfectant and deodoriser, 
such a mixture could be beneficially used for cleansing 
up any ulcerating, unhealthy wound. He took the 
greatest exception, however, to its continued use when 
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once the dirty, unhealthy condition of the wound 
was overcome and healing had begun, because it 
delayed healing by destroying the new tissue formed 
in the process of repair. 

The President proposed from the chair a very 
hearty vote of thanks to both Mr. Willett and Professor 
Reynolds for coming forward with such interesting 
cases, and this was seconded by Mr. Samson, and 
carried by acclamation. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease Debate. 

Slaughter Policy Depended in the Commons. 

When the House of Commons went into Committee 
of Supply on Tuesday, on a supplementary taken vote 
for the salaries and expenses of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, an important statement was made on 
foot-and-mouth disease by the Minister, followed by a 
lengthy debate, to which the Minister replied. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen said the great justification for 
the policy of the Ministry was that for thirty-two years 
they had kept the country practically free of the disease 
at an annual cost of £11,000. They had now had a very 
serious outbreak, quite unlike any which had occurred 
since the policy of the slaughter of the infected animals 
had been initiated. He was glad to say that the measures 
taken had been on the whole fairly successful, and lie hoped 
they now had the matter well in hand. There had been 
no fewer than 1,029 outbreaks in forty-three counties. 
The number of animals slaughtered was as follows:— 
Cattle. 21,510; sheep, 17,971; pigs, 8,575; goats. 41 — 
total. 48,097. The House need not be alarmed that they 
had in any serious way depleted the flocks and herds of 
the country, because the percentage of cattle slaughtered 
was only ‘32 of the whole, sheep 09 per cent., and pigs - 33. 
They never slaughtered any animals except those which 
actually had the disease or were in such immediate contact 
that the disease might reasonably be expected to develop 
in a day or two. Where possible, the policy of isolation 
had been adopted, particularly in the case of pedigree 
herds. Out of the 1,029 outbreaks, isolation had been 
'•arried out in 48. 

The cost altogether had been as follows :—Compensation, 
£761,480 (from this must be deducted £95.000 for the sal¬ 
vage value of animals not infected, but slaughtered as 

contact” cases and used for food); administrative 
staff, including valuers, £30,500 ; miscellaneous expenses, 
including the expenses of slaughtering and disinfecting 
premises. £123,500. The estimated net cost up to the 
present was £820,400. 

A Committee of Inquiry . 

It was quite true that a policy of isolation was adopted 
«»n the Continent, but that was because of their land 
frontiers, and it was a very' costly policy. On the other 
hand, all the countries that could adopt tlie policy of 
dumping out as we did always did so. In America in 
1918 they adopted it with great success, and had had no 
recrudescence of the disease. The whole question of 
administration was to be considered by a Departmental 
Committee, which he had set up with the hon. member 
tor Chelmsford (Mr. Pretyman) as Chairman. That 
committee would inquire into the origin of the outbreak 
sod the policy pursued in attacking it 

Peril from Birds. 

Mr Acland (Camborne, L.) agreed that the policy of 
slaughtering affected animals was essential to the stamping 
out of the disease, and questioned whether resort to 
eolation was worth while. The only cases mentioned in 
wliicb isolation had been permitted were those of pedigree 
•flock of high value, but there had been other cases in which 
the isolation of fat stock was allowed It w T as possible 


that the disease was spread by migratory birds carrying 
the infection on their feathers and claws, and as the time 
was approaching when warblers, chitchats, and other small 
birds would be moving steadily northwards, visiting every 
farm and hedgerow on their way, he was doubtful whether 
isolation, with the risk of infection from that source, 
should be adopted. He hoped that the Minister of Agri 
culture would not defer until the .Select Committee reporte 
before instituting prosecutions against those farmers who 
lmd failed to notify without delay cases of the disease, 
for such prosecutions would awaken farmers to their 
paramount duty in the matter. He asked when it would 
be possible to certify that this country was free from 
foot-and-mouth disease, so that the exportation of stork 
to the Argentine might be resumed. ' Mr. Cautley (East 
Grinstead, C.U.) asked whether the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee have power to consider the relative advantages 
of slaughter and isolation, or at what time the limit was 
reached when slaughter should cease and isolation should 
be adopted. To his mind the time had passed when the 
policy of isolation could be adopted with safety, and 
slaughter was the only way to stamp out the disease. 
Ho would like to know how long the Ministry was going to 
continue tlie restrictions on areas that were really fret' 
from disease. Mr. Gardiner (Kinross, C L.) said some of 
them were anxious to know whether any attempt had 
been made to test the different remedies that had been 
suggested as cures of foot-and-mouth disease and the 
different articles that had been suggested as absolute 
preventives. Ho was told that cattle were being landed at 
Glasgow from the United States, and he thought that, 
in view of the possibility of disease being carried by the 
American cattle to the home herds, this traffic required 
some supervision. He was sure that the Minister would 
help them all he could to get the ports of the Dominions 
and tho Argentine opened at the earliest possible moment 
to British herds. Mr. Boyce (Holland with Boston. Lab.) 
urged that the policy of isolation and cure should be more 
extensively tried. Mr. Turton (Thirsk and Malton, 
C.U.) said he had been a believer in ruthless and remorse 
less slaughter, but he had recently learnt that two affected 
animals which had been isolated had recovered, and were 
oven better animals than they had been before the attack, 
and lie was now inclined to think that the policy of slaughter 
had been carried too far. Lieut.-Colonel A. Murray 
(Kincardine and Western, C.L.) was inclined to think 
slaughter was the right policy, though it was necessary that 
isolation should be resorted to in certain cases. He urged 
the importance of promoting research into animal diseases. 

Mr. J. Hinds (Carmarthen, C.L.) said he had heard with 
great pleausre that- it was the intention of the Minister 
of Agriculture to appoint a Committee to go into the 
question of infection with reference to foot-and-mouth 
disease. He had come away from the Select Committee, 
which had examined the matter some years ago with the 
feeling that the disease was caused by the packing straws 
imported from the Continent, but if it was caused by 
birds, as had been suggested, it was very singular that the 
Isle of Wight had been immune for years. He thought 
that the terms of reference to the Committee ought to 
include tho question of isolation or slaughter. Captain 
Evans (Cardiganshire, C.L.) urged the extreme importance 
of utilising all the influence of the Ministry to get as much 
research as possible into this and similar questions It 
was also necessary that publicity should be given either 
in connection with this committee or in some other wav 
to the results of the researches which had already been 
undertaken by the Ministry in respect of the cause of the 
disease, the best way of preventing it. and any suggestions 
for curing it. That information should be published n> 
widely as possible, so that agriculturists should have an 
opportunity of knowing what the results of research were, 
and, secondly, of helping the Ministry with other 
suggestions which might perhaps lead to more productive 
results. He asked his right hon. friend to take steps to 
see that the various orders and regulations which he issued 
in connection with foot-and-mouth disease did reach the 
remote agricultural districts. 
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Value of Research 

Captain Elliot (Lanark, C.U.) assured the Minister 
that agricultural opinion wus behind him in the policy of 
slaughter. A certain section of agricultural opinion in 
Scotland was extremely grateful to him for protecting 
them against the onslaught of meddlers who wished to 
take the conduct of the campaign against infectious 
diseases out of the hands of the central authority in order 
to flatter the vanity of certain Nationalists. Emphasising 
the value of research work, he said that as a result of 
investigations at Aberdeen the huge surplus catch of fish 
which formerly went to Germany, and which, in the 
absence of that market, would have to be thrown into the 
sea again, could Vie utilised in the feeding of stock. That 
result alone would repay the money spent on research 
Mrs. Wintringham (Louth, L.) asked for an explanation 
of a statement on the Estimate that *' additional receipts 
were expected from experiments in fruit preserving.” 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, replying, said that where the 
policy of isolation had been adopted the animals had almost 
invariably been confined to buildings. There had been 
one or two cases where sheep had been isolated in folds, 
and where some cattle had been isolated in fields on a 
limited area and aw ay from public roads and other animals. 
It had been suggested that in these cases they were running 
risks of birds and dogs currying the infection, but whatever 
they did they must run some risks, and they had tried to 
minimize the risks to the utmost limit. It was true that 
isolation would lengthen the period during which the 
restrictions would remain in force. The principle they 
had acted on in this matter was t his : When the disease 
was at its height they thought it necessary, as a precaution, 
to schedule the wholo country and to refuse any movement 
whatever. As a result they were able to confine the 
disease witliin a more or less limited area, and great parts 
of the country had been kept entirely free of disease. 
They had liberated those areas from control, and as the 
area of infection contracted they intended to free as quickly 
as possible the areas which were now subjected to restriction 
Where movement was permitted, it was only by means of 
a liconce from the local authority of the receiving an a. 
As to the relations between the central authority and the 
local authority, how far local authorities had been able 
adequately to do their duty on the prasent occasion, and 
whether any further powers ought to be granted to them 
were matters that ought to be gone thoroughly into by the 
committee. (Hear, hear.) 

He had been asked how the money was going to be 
expended. It was proposed to pay this additional sum 
of £400,000 into the Local Taxation Account in this 
financial year, and for this year to take out £250,000. He 
was informed that if £200,000 was taken out this year and 
a similar sum next year, the Local Taxation Account 
would be reduced by about l-32nd of its total amount, 
and the resulting charge on the rates would he about 
one farthing in the pound. He did not think that, having 
regard to the magnitude of the diseaso, that was a very 
serious charge to place on the rates. The Ministry did 
not intend that there should be any undue delay in dealing 
with those who had failed to notify the presence of the 
disease. One caso had already been dealt with and a fine 
had been imposed, and wherever they found that there 
had been serious carelessness of this sort they dealt 
drastically with it. 

As to the necessity of research, he pointed out that 
liis predecessor in office appointed a committee of scientific 
experts about a year and a half ago, and they informed 
him some months ago that they had made no progress 
towards discovering the origin of the disease or how it 
was spread, and in the circumstances the investigations 
wore discontinued. He was, however, engaged on getting 
a plan through the Foreign Office for instituting some kind 
of international inquiry, bringing in countries w hich always 
had the disease, and where therefore there would be bettor 
opportunities for studying it. Apart from that he hoped 
it would be possible to set up in this country an institution 
for the study of the diseases of animals generally. In the 


light of present knowledge the Board of Agriculture must 
pursue the policy of stamping out the disease by slaughter. 
If they could only discover how the disease originated 
and was spread, they might be justified in adopting other 
measures. 

The vote was agreed to 

A resolution removing for the current financial year the 
limitation of £148,000 imposed by section 18 of the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1894, on the moneys which might be 
provided by Parliament towards defraying the costs 
mentioned in that section and be paid to the cattle pleuro¬ 
pneumonia account was passed in Committee of Supply 
and reported to the House 


The Numerical Adequacy Question. 

The Liverpool Kcho, in reporting an interview with an 
eminent veterinary authority, states:— 

“ He said the public veterinary service was hopelessly 
understaffed, and, excepting for a few progressive munici¬ 
palities, could be said to be almost non-existent. 

In dealing with disease among animals in this countiy. 
the prime need was that tin* administrative authorities 
should become aware at once of the existence of disease. 
As things were, wide areas separated one qualified man 
from another, ami co-ordination was often out of the 
question among veterinaries, let alone at Whitehall. 

It is interesting to note, in this coimection, what wn* 
said by Professor J. Share Jones (Director of Veterinary 
Education, University of Liverpool) in an address before 
the Congress of the Royal .Sanitary Institute in 1919. 

Referring to the output of veterinary’ surgeons in this 
country in proportion to the population, he said it was 
as 1 in 500,090, as compared with 1 in 130,000 in Denmark, 
l in 210,000 in Germany, 1 in 300,000 in France, and l in 
275,000 in Sweden. The last-named country’ was making 
provision for 1 in 183,000. 

It might be, and probably was, true that much work 
was done by others which should be dono by’ the veterinary 
profession, but it was his opinion that the figures quoted 
were affected more by the assumption that there was u 
great bulk of work done in a systematised and organised 
manner by veterinary men in other countries which in 
our own country was not done at all. 

Professor Jones also told the Congress that through the 
lack of an organised system in this country, the meat 
industry had been subject to pains and penalties from 
which it shoudl bo relieved. 

4 The responsibility’,’ he said, ‘ should be taken by the 
Health Authorities. The protection of the consuming 
public is farcical.* The duty of affording an adequate 
protection was vested in the local public bodies, and such 
protection should be directed on uniform lines throughout 
the country. 

It might be added that the overworking of the Board 
of Agriculture’s Staff of inspectors during the present 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease gives fresh point to 
the complaint that our supply of qualified men is in¬ 
sufficient.” 

Local Authorities and Milk Substitutes. 

Mr. Hurd asked the Minister of Health, in the House 
recently, whether it was the experience of his department 
that fresh milk formed the principal part of the diot in 
the successful treatment of tuberculosis; and whether 
he would advise all local health authorities that they 
should use no substitutes for fresh milk in this or any 
other part of their administration.—.Sir A. Mond replied : 
The answer is in the negative. 1 am advised that although 
milk may be an essential element of special diet'd for 
tuberculous persons in certain stages of the disease, or for 
y’oung children, a mixed general diet is preforablo in the 
enso of adults to one consisting mainly of milk. As 
regards the second part of the question, I am advised that 
certain substitutes, such as full cream dried milk, suitably 
prepared for use, are as nutritious as fresh milk so long as 
vitamins are provided in the necessary amounts in other 
parts of tho dial. 
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REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
INTO DISEASES IN ANIMALS. 


In view of the importance of the matters under 
consideration by this Committee we propose to deal 
at some length with the report. Probably few 
documents of similar chaiacter have exhibited such 
an intimate knowledge of the subject at issue on the 
part of the members of the Committee or greater 
breadth of view in dealing with the matter as a whole. 

In a preliminary consideration of the problem the 
Committee realised that 

“ the importance extends far beyond the loss in wealth 
brought about by preventable causes amongst livestock. 
Some of the diseases of animals are directly communicable 
to man, but tliero is another aspect of even greater 
significance. The problem of disease and of health, 
whether in man, animals, or plants, is in reality one 
problem. The study of disease, it is true, has become 
highly specialised in its difforont branches, but advances 
in animal pathology may interact on and profoundly 
influence human pathology, and tho reverse is equally 
true. Pasteur worked as directly for tire prevention of 
animal disease as for the good of human beings. Koch's 
discovery of the tubercle bacillus had an equal interest 
for the veterinary and for the medical profession.” 

In considering the nature and extent oi the existing 
facilities for research into diseases in animals the 
Committee paid special attention to those possessed 
by the five veterinary schools, an analysis of which 
makes sorry reading, and, in summarising, they state 

“It would thus appear that the five veterinary colleges 
whioh should occupy a place in relation to veterinary 
research similar to that enjoyed by medical schools and 
hospitals in regard to medical research, received in tho 
year 1920-21 in the aggregate a State subsidy amounting 
to £3,696 for research purposes. Having regard to the 
position held by this country in the stock-breeding world, 
*wh a condition of affairs constitutes a national disgrace. 
Still more is this so in view of the significance of veterinary 
researoh to science generally and to medical research in 
particular.” 

Of the £3,696 allocated to research during the year 
1920-21, £1,996 was granted to the Research Institute 
in Animal Pathology attached to the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, and, of this sum, £1,556 was absorbed 
by salaries and wages, leaving a totally inadequate 
balance of £440 

“for the cost and keep of animals, apparatus, chemicals, 
eto.” 

The opinion expressed by the Committee that 
“the work done reflects great oredit upon a small and 
devoted staff, working under quite inadequate conditions,” 

will be unequivocally accepted by the whole profession. 

But what of the plight of the four remaining 
schools ? The Committee found that 

“Tho Veterinary Department in the University of Liver¬ 
pool receives no specific State aid for research. < 

“ At the Edinburgh Veterinary College six rooms in 
the new buildings were intended for laboratory work, but 


owing to lack of funds it has been found impossible to 
furnish and equip them. In 1917, with the help of a 
small grant from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
an attempt was made to create the nucleus of a research 
staff and laboratory equipment for work on certain sheep 
diseases, but the two research workers appointed were 
almost immediately called up for military service.” 

•• At the Glasgow College tho staff consists of the 
Principal, who is also Professor of Pathology and Bacteri¬ 
ology, a research assistant, a trained laboratory assistant, 
laboratory boy, and a man who devotes part of his timo 
to looking after the animals used for serum production. 
Fiold work is undertaken, but difficulty is experienced in 
transporting equipment to the disease centres, and premises 
for field experiments are hard to find.” 

From 1918 to 1920 of a maintenance grant not ex¬ 
ceeding £450, £300 was contributed to the Principal’s 
salary, and £150 was lor the salary of the laboratory 
assistant. For the year 1920-21 au additional sum 
of £1,250 was granted, of which £300 was for the salary 
of a qualified research assistant. 

At the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland there is 
laboratory accommodation, but no regular research 
staff, and such work as is done has to he carried out 
bv two of the teachers in their spare time. No general 
maintenance grants earmarked for research are 
received from the State. 

The state of affairs as elicited by the Committee 
does, indeed, constitute a “ national disgrace,” hut 
this is no fault, of the institutions themselves or of the 
profession as a whole. 

The enquiry into the state of affairs in the overseas 
Empire was limited to a consideration of the available 
information. This applied more particularly to the 
facilities at present existing in one great Dependency, 
the United Provinces, India, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

“ On the general question of the study of animal diseases 
in the tropics, the editor of the Tropical Vetcrutary 
Bulletin gave it as his opinion that the state of research 
into these diseases within the British Empire was at 
present lament-able, when considered in relation to tho 
opportunities available. In making that statement your 
Committee assume that Professor Edwards was deliberately 
leaving out of account tho work done in tho Union of 
South Africa, for, in his precis of evidence he hod already 
described the Laboratory at Onderstopoort as undoubtedly 
the most important centre of veterinary research in the 
British Empire outside the United Kingdom. With that 
reservation your Committee are forced to accept Professor 
Edwards’ description of the condition of research into 
animal diseases in the tropics within the Empire as true. 

Extension ok Existing Facilities. 

After summarising the factors which contribute 
to the present deplorable state of animal research, 
the entire blame lor which the Committee consider 
should not be attributed to lack of effective action by 
Governments, but in part also to lack of support b\ 
means of private benefactions and by farmers and 
owners of stock, means are discussed for an extension 
of the existing facilities. 

It is the considered opinion of the Committee that 
“ an essential part, of any scheme for the improvement of 
veterinary research is the gradual creation, with varying 
assistance from State funds, of a cadre of research workers 
with those definite prospects of tenure, pay, promotion, 
and superannuation benefits essential to ensure thou 
recruitment ” 
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Training of Investigators. 

With regard to tlie question of recruitment of 
investigators, the Committee state : 

“ Your Committee recognise that the veterinary profession 
is bound always to supply a large proportion of the men 
required." 

A synopsis of the four years' course follows, and the 
Committee continue : 

“ In the ease of graduates in arts, science or medicine 
of a British university, the course may lx* reduced by one 
year. Dr. William Bulloch. Professor of Bacteriology in 
the University of London, who had acted as examiner in 
Pathology to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
stated in evidence betore your Committee that he had sot 
exactly the same papers for veterinary students as for 
medical students, and that in one case he had used the 
same pajx_*r as had been set for candidates for the Pathology 
Prize for the London Hospital Medical College. It was 
his considered opinion that veterinary students were 
better grounded in pathology than medical students. 
Your Committee think it well that this opinion should be 
placed on record, in view of strictures which have been 
passed upon the standard of training at the Veterinary 
Colleges. 

“ Several witnesses before your Committee have urged 
the desirability of creating veterinary faculties in the 
universities on tlie lines already adopted in Liverpool. 
Your Committee believe that at present the economic 
possi bill ties of veterinary practice and the financial 
resources of the students are not such as to justify a higher 
minimum qualification than that already insisted upon 
for the ordinary practitioner. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that it is at present possible for students 
at London, Edinburgh, and Liverpool to study concurrently 
for the diploma of the Royal Collego of Veterinary Surgeons 
and for the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Science or 
of Veterinary Medicine. This entails residence for an 
additional year, and the passing of the ordinary University 
Matriculation, and the normal preliminary science 
examinations. 

“ Your Committee are strongly impressed with tlie need 
for improving professional veterinary training within the 
limitations mentioned above. They believe that by so 
doing the surest foundation will be laid for the creation 
of a research cadre, and it is their firm conviction that at 
present the veterinary colleges are starved for lack of 
adequate State support. It cannot be hoped that the 
standard of teaching required can be maintained from the 
students’ fees. The present subsidy to the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, to take one example, is £3,300 
por annum, whereas tlie Berlin Veterinary College received 
in 1913 a subsidy of over £28,000, the Brussels College 
receives an annual subsidy of over £7,000, and the 
veterinary facilities at Melbourne and Sydney annual 
subsidies of £4,000. The total income ot the Glasgow 
Veterinary College in 1919*20 was £2,000, and of this sum 
£990 had to suffice for the salaries of 10 professors. The 
Edinburgh College during the year ending the 15th May, 
1920, received a Government grant of £400. 

“ Your Committee recommend that, after full inquiry 
us to the adequacy in point of accommodation and situation 
of the existing veterinary colleges, the educational work 
carried on in them should receive a substantially increased 
measure of Government assistance. They would further 
suggest that it might be an advantage if the veterinary 
colleges were affiliated to the universities concerned. 
In tne case of the London and Edinburgh Colleges this 
simply nieunsa strengthening of existing ties, and Liverpool 
University already has a veterinary faculty.” 

By far tlie most important item in the report is the 
recommendation by the Committee that, assuming 
that the constitution and powers of the Development 
Commission remain as they are. the most satisfactory 
method of promoting the researches in view will be 


by the appointment of a Diseases of Animals Research 
Committee (or Board) consisting of not less than seven 
or more than ten members 

" who shall he chosen for their personal qualities as good 
counsellors and for their special knowledge, and not as 
representing any particular institutional or geographical 
interests,” 

together with a whole-time secretary, who shall he 
well qualified and possess a seii ntifie training. 

We agree, therefore, with the reservation of fSir 
Walter Fletcher, lmnielv,' that the recommendations 
in paragraphs At and 44 should be submitted before 
adoption by the Commissioners for consideration by 
•lie Research Committee. 


Ministry’s Complaint Against Market Authorities. 

An Erroneous Statement. 

In the Veterinary Itreord of the lltli and 1 SIh instant 
there appeared under the headings “Cattle Disease” and 
" -Ministry's Complaint Against Market Authorities,” and 
” Xotes and News” a report of a meeting of the East 
Kent Chamber of Agriculture, at which a letter, written 
by Sir A. Daniel Hull, K.C.B., of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. was read, containing the statement, “Had there 
been the slightest skilled inspection at the Newcastle 
Market, for example, the whole of this widespread outbreak 
might have been cheeked at the source. " As we are 
informed the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease within 
the city did not occur within tlie Newcastle Market and 
no animals show mg sisms of that disease have been exposed 
within that market, the statement was erroneous, and we 
express our deep regret at giving publicity to it 

The following letter lias been written by Sir A. Daniel 
Hull to Mr. Thomas barker, F.K.C.V.S., veterinary 
inspector for the city of Newcastle - 
T barker, Esq., F.U.C.V.S., 

Veterinary Inspector for the City and 
County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Whitehall Place, S.W. I. 

March 17th, 1922. 

Dear Sir,—1 am informed that in the issue of the 
Mum mil Pont for the 20th February, the Xctixasth Daily 
Journal for the 21st February, and the Veterinary ltccord 
for the 1 ltli March, 1922. there appeared a statement which 
had formed part of a letter read at a meeting of the East 
Kent Chamber of Agriculture, and w hich, in your opinion, 
is capable of being read as reflecting upon your professional 
skill and official capacity, the letter having been written 
by me and sent to Mr. Alfred Amos, of Wye, Kent. 

I desire to express my regret at having written that 
letter, and to assure you that any statement therein 
contained which reflects upon your professional skill or 
official capacity is without any foundation and entirely 
unjustified. 

I unreservedly withdraw the statement and apologise to 
you for having made it.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. D. Hall. 


Veterinary Research. 

Ax Empire Problem. 

Existing arrangements for the promotion of 
veterinary research are strongly criticised by the 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Development 
Commission to report on the facilities available for 
the scientific study of animal diseases. They assert 
that, having regard to the position held by tin' United 
Kingdom in the stock-breeding world, the facilities 
for research existing at the five veterinary colleges 
“ constitute a national disgrace.” These colleges. 
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which should occupy a place in relation to veterinary 
research similar to that enjoyed by medical schools 
and hospitals in regard to medical research, received 
in 1920-21 in the aggregate a State subsidy amounting 
to £3,696, a sum trifling in comparison with the 
provision made for medical, agricultural, and fishery 
research. 

It is pointed out that the scientific study of animal 
diseases affects every part of the Empire, and that 
the trade in live stock makes the problem in reality 
a single one. This trade is essential for the proper 
development of agriculture and stock-raising in many 
parts of the Empire, and has greai financial importance 
for the United Kingdom. The estimated value of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs in tin* United Kingdom in 1920 
was probably from £400,000,000 to £450,000,000. 
The annual loss from disease in Scotland is estimated 
at close upon £1,000,000, and the losses in England 
and Wales are probably four or five times as great. 

The importance of the problem extends, however 
far beyond this loss in wealth. ’ Some of the diseases 
of animals are directly communicable to man, but t here 
is another aspect of even greater significance. Ad¬ 
vances in animal pathology may interact on and 
profoundly influence human pathology, and the 
reverse is equally true. Moreover, the greater part 
of our knowledge of human medicine, whethei 
curative or preventive, is based either upon experi¬ 
ments made upon animals or upon the use of other 
scientific methods identical with Ihose employed in 
veterinary science. 

In the Committee's opinion it is essential that a 
cadre of research workers should gradually be created 
with varying assistance from State funds. Such 
definite prospects of tenure, pay,promotion, and super¬ 
annuation benefits should be offered as are essential 
to secure recruitment. If financial conditions become 
easier, the establishment with assistance from State 
funds of one strong institute to serve the needs of the 
United Kingdom, and possibly of the Empire, would 
be justified. It is recommended that a capital grant 
should be made at the earliest practicable date from 
the Development Fund for new laboratories at the 
Institute of Animal Pathology, Camden Town. The 
annual maintenance grant of the institute should be 
immediately increased. Suitable facilities for research 
should be placed at the disposal of the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps, and a sum should be set aside 
annually by the Commissioners for special researches 
into animal diseases whether by veterinary or non- 
veteriuary investigators. The Committee consider 
that the surest foundation for the creation of a cadre of 
research workers will lie in the improvement of pro¬ 
fessional veterinary education, and that Government 
assistance to the veterinary colleges should be sub¬ 
stantially increased. To enable selected men who 
have completed their preliminary scientific education 
to be trained in research methods it is suggested that 
three research studentships should, in the early stages 
of the scheme, be. offered annually of the value of £300, 
tenable for three years. 

As regards organisation, the Committee recommend 


that a Diseases of Animals Research Committee should 
be appointed by the Development Commissioners. 

Tlu‘ Research Committee should consist of not less 
than seven nor more than ten members, chosen for 
their personal qualities and special knowledge. The 
majority should be men of science, but a member with 
a knowledge of stockowners' needs must be included. 
A full-time paid secretary with scientific training 
should be entrusted with the fullest responsibility 
compatible with the [towers and constitution of the 
Development Commission. The Committee hope 
that the new Research Committee may be regarded 
by the India Office, Colonial Office, and other depart¬ 
ments concerned with research into animal diseases 
throughout the Empire as a body advisory to them¬ 
selves, and that it might even on suitable occasions 
be consulted bv the Dominion Governments.- Daily 
Telegraph. 

Covenant Breach. 

Christchurch Veterinary Surgeon’s Claim 

His Honour Judge Hyslop Maxwell,in the Bournemouth 
County Court on March 14th, delivered his reserved judg¬ 
ment in the case of Captain E. S. Martin, Christchurch, 
versus Major W Stothert. which was a claim for ail 
injunction and damages (£50) for breach, by the defendant, 
of the articles of covenant of partnership, dated March. 
1920. 

His Honour said both the plaintiff and the defendant 
were veterinary surgeons. Martin practised at Christ¬ 
church from 1912 until 1914, when he joined the Army, 
and served in the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. Ho 
was demobilised in 1919. and on bis return he found that 
most of his practice had gone. He bought the practice of 
the late Major Banks for £475. He then arranged with 
the defendant, whom lie had met in the Army, to take 
him into partnership.* Hitherto the defendant had not 
practised in the Christchurch district. The defendant 
paid the plaintiff £450, and the parties practised at Magnolia 
House, Christchurch, until October, 1920, when differences 
arose. In consequence of this tho partnership was 
dissolved, and plaintiff paid the defendant £iit>5. The 
articles of the dissolution were that the defendant should 
cease to practise as n veterinary surgeon within four miles 
of Magnolia House for ten years, or solicit any client of 
the firm for the same period. A breach of the covenant 
led to the action. When living at Holdenhurst Rond, 
just, outside the area, the defendant, ut the request of 
Mr. Cooper Dean and Mr. Kemp Welch, attended two 
animals in the area professionally, and in consequence 
of thiH plaintiff claimed that there had been a breach of 
the covenant.—His Honour said he did not agree with the 
contention of tho defendant that it. was necessary to 
have an office or surgery ill the prohibited area if breach 
of covenant were to he proved. He also said he did not 
agree with Mr. .Salt's contention that there had been no 
breach, inasmuch as defendant had attended animals 
by special request ; because, his Honour said, lie held that 
nil professional visits were generally made by special 
request. He held that defendant had unintentionally 
committed a breach of the covenant in making these two 
visits and practising as a veterinary surgeon, and, therefore, 
plaintiff was entitled to the injunction asked for. This 
was not a case for substantial damages, and lie would, 
t herefore, give judgment for plaintiff for nominal damages 
of £5 and costs.— Bournemouth Echo. 


Select Committee on Performing Animals. 

When the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Performing Animals met again on March 14th, the first 
witness was a Mr. Mansley, a journalist, who said lie desired 
to give evidence in regard to cruelty practised on the 
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monkey named “ Consul.'* After some discussion owing 
to the tact that the incidents referred to occurred 11 years 
ago. the Chairman (Brigadier-General Colvin) ruled that 
the evidence should he heard. 

Mr. Mansley said that at the time he was lodging in 
Leamington at the same house as “ Consul ” and his 
trainer, who was a Russian Each morning the animal 
was beaten with a stout iron rod. “Consul " was then 
dressed and driven to the theatre, and on his return he \v«> 
again beaten and put bnek into his cage, a wooden structure 
with iron bars. If he math* any mistake or refused to go 
through his performance at the theatre, his thrashing was 
more severe than if lie went through it properly. " Con¬ 
sul ” was a chimpanzee, eight years old, and his only 
chum was a little terrier which slept in the same cage and 
used to lick the wounds caused by the thrashings. 

Captain Bowyer : Do you mean to say he was beaten 
with the same regularity as he had his meals ? With the 
same regularity as he was dressed. 

Did you do anything ? Sot with a ferocious Russian ; 
no. 

Did you see this yourself or only hear about it ? 1 saw 

it myself three times. 

Did you ever complain to the R.S.1VC.A. or anyone 
else ? So. 

Can you get anyone else who was there at the time to 
corroborate this statement of yours ? The witness said 
he did not know how lie could. 

Tf he were beaten so regularly, what was the effect on 
the animal '! Had he wounds, and w hat did the audiences 
say about that ? Yes, lu* had wounds, but they could not 
be seen at a distance. 

Sir Walter do Frecc said the owner of “ Consul ” was 
in the room and he ought to be called immediately after 
this witness. 

Mr. H. L. Hilliard, manager of the company which 
exhibited “ Consul,” said the evidence with regard to that 
animal was entirely untrue. The only two persons who 
had anything to do with “Consul ” were a Fronch-Swiss 
trainer named Duruskev and himself. If there wore 
wounds on “ Consul ” they must have been visible to the 
audience, lie said. The animal was clothed entirely like* 
a human being, but after the perfoftnance lie undressed and 
appeared undressed on the stage. He saw “Consul” two or 
three times a day. The allegation that the animal was 
beaten with a bar of iron was utterly absurd. He took 
bis meals, dressed, undressed, washed himself, and lived 
always like a human being. 

In reply to Captain Bowyer, Mr. Hilliard said bo never 
saw any instrument used, and as far as lie knew “ Consul ” 
was never beaten in his life. 

The Committee adjourned till the following day, when 
Harry Roschex said that he had a troupe of about 20 
monkeys performing in an orchestra. The monkeys were 
strapped to chairs for 35 or 40 minutes—20 minutes before 
the performance, which lasted about 12 minutes, and again 
about 10 minutes bofore they were got downstairs. The 
instrument to which the monkey was strapped was mani¬ 
pulated by a man underneath the stage. The monkey 
had a string tied to a baton, and this was for the purpose 
of not striking too soon. If he struck too soon it would 
spoil the whole thing. 

On one occasion ho was commanded to give a performance 
of his monkey orchestra on the lawn at Buckingham 
Palace bofore the Royal Family and about 200 persons who 
sat round the orchestra. He gave t he performance exactly 
as on the stage, and if afterwards the monkeys had 
collapsed in front of all those people he would have got 
into trouble about it. 

In answer to a question by Sir Walter de Free©, the 
witness said that the lady who alleged that the monkeys 
were pulled by wires to make them do the performance was 
absolutely mistaken. It was untrue that after the per¬ 
formance the monkeys were exhausted. 

Mr. W. Ballantyne, an amateur conjuror, gave evidence 
as to phantom tricks with birds. He said that apparatus 
was being undoubtedly sold to-day in London which 
involved cruelty to the bird or animal used in the 


performance. Hi* produced two samples of apparatus 
which lu* had bought that morning. One was a collapsible 
cage which, on being pressed, collapsed, and the bird inside 
went up the performer's sleeve. That must involve a 
certain amount of crushing to the bird. He produced 
another apparatus for the purpose of making the bird 
vanish. 

H. Rey, who kept a training establishment at Brixton 
for six years, said that he had trained all sorts of animals 
■ lions, tigers, hoars, and wolves. At one time he had a 
singing bear. He always asked the R.S.JVC.A. to come 
to bis establishment. He insisted on an inspector coming 
every night, and when trav elling on Sunday he asked them 
to come to the railway stations to see that the animals were 
well treated. No complaint had been made against him. 

The Committee adjourned.— The Times. 


jfissociation Reports. 


Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 

Annual General Meeting. 

Tlio annual general meeting of the lloval Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the Great 
Western Hotel, Reading, on Friday, January 27tli, 
1922. The meeting was preceded by a luncheon in 
place ol' the usual annual dinner, the only toasts 
drunk being those of the King and the President of 
the Society, the latter being proposed by Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh and briefly responded to by Mr. F. W. 
Willett, 

The following were present at the meeting:— 
Mr. F. W. Willett (President) in the chair. Mr. J. R. 
Baxter, Mr. E. Brown, Mr. H. S. Dunn, Mr. T. W. 
Lcpper, Mr. G. P. Male, Mr. R. J. Verney, Mr. J. 
Willett, and Major P. J. Simpson (Hon. Secretary). 

The following yisitors were also present:—Mr. A. 
Maekav, Mr. A. McNeil, and Mr. F. Timms. 

Minute*.- On the proposition of Mr. McIntosh, 
seconded by Mr. T. W. Lepper, the minutes of the 
precious meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary said there were two things 
arising out of the minutes. He had received a letter 
of thanks from Mr. Male, in reply to their resolution 
of sympathy. 

The other matter was with regard to the letter he 
had written, on the instruction of the members, to 
Sir John M’Fadyeau, with regard to his resignation. 
The letter was dated 2nd December, 1921, and was 
as follows:— 

“ Dear Sir John, 

“ At a meeting of this Association held November 
2f5th, your letters putting forward your resignation 
as Hon. Associate of the Association were read. 

“ 1 was instructed to write you and express the 
hope of the members that you would reconsider 
your decision. 

“ At the same time 1 was instructed to point out 
that the members consider your statement 1 that 
you were tried for unprofessional conduct at a 
previous meeting ’ as inaccurate, and I am to refer 
you to the published account of the meeting, at 
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which the question of unprofessional conduct 
was entirely eliminated. 

“ It was the strong wish of the meeting that you 
would reconsider your decision, and 1 trust I may 
he favoured with a reply to that effect, which 1 
may lay before the Association at its next meeting 
in January. 

“ 1 am, yours faithfully, 

“ {Sitjnetl) P. J. Simpson, Hon. S"\" 
He had had no reply to that letter. 

Mr. McIntosh thought the matter should he 
allowed to remain as it was at present. 

Mr. J. Willett thought Sir John M’Fadyean's 
resignation must be accepted ; there was no alter¬ 
native. 

The President thought nothing further need be 
said on the matter. 

The resignation was accepted. 

Obtta/iry. —The President said that since the last 
meeting the Association had lost their good friend, 
Mr. MacCormack, who passed away on the 1 1th 
ilist., and it was with the deepest regret he had to 
propose a vote of condolence on his death. Mr. 
MacCormack, who was one of the Vice-Presidents, 
passed away* after a short illness, and in his death 
the Association had sustained a grievous loss. Mr. 
MacCormack was verv regular in his attendance 
at the meetings, and always took a great interest in 
the Society. He was always kind and genial, and 
those who knew him best had a sincere affection for 
him. He had many friends and few, if any, enemies. 
I taring his long connection with the Central Veterinary 
Society as Honorary Secretary he did an enormous 
amount of work for the good of the profession, and 
by his death the profession was distinctly the poorer. 

Mr. Me I ntosii wished to associate himself with 
the remarks of the President. Every member knew 
how intensely interested Mr. MacCormack was in 
the work, not only of the Central, but of the Royal 
Counties and all the Associations to which he was 
attached. Personally he felt his loss very keenly, 
because Mr. MacCormack had not only been a staunch 
colleague for 14 years, but was a great personal 
friend, and it was with great sorrow he had to asso¬ 
ciate himself with the vote of condolence which had 
been proposed bv the President. 

The motion was carried by the members standing. 
Mr. J. Will ett proposed that a letter should be 
sent to Mr. MacCormack s relatives, who were all 
m Jamaica. 

This was agreed to. 

The President said a wreath was sent by the. 
Association. There was a very large attendance at 
the funeral. Mr. MacCormack was evidently held 
in the deepest respect by others outside his own 
profession. The Secretary and he had attended on 
behalf of the Royal Counties Association. 

Presidential Address. 

The President then delivered the following 

Presidential Address :— 


Gentlemen, —As you have again seen fit to honour 
me by reelecting me as your President for the ensuing 
year, 1 must say that while 1 deeply appreciate the com¬ 
pliment, I am none the less conscious of my many 
defects in that capacity. 

If I had not been assured of the valued assistance 
of our esteemed friends, Major Simpson and Mr. 
Male, I should have felt most diffident about accepting 
this important position for the second time. 

As it is the time-honoured custom to give a Presi¬ 
dential Address, I do not intend to break the rule, 
but will not take up much of your time, as 1 am sure 
you will find ample subjects lor discussion without 
listening too long to me. 

1 suppose if there is one subject more than another 
in which we should till feel keenly interested it is 
our immediate future, both professionally and finan¬ 
cially. As so many of us have lost our best-paying 
patients for good, undoubtedly our attention should 
be devoted more to the prevention of diseases of 
animals, and especially those communicable to man, 
although how it is to be carried to fruition under 
present conditions 1 fail to see. it seems incredible 
that agriculture could have dropped from affluence 
to almost the border line of poverty in the short space 
of eighteen months. This appears to be the ease 
when comparing the prices ruling then and now, and 
it certainly does not suggest rosy times for country 
practitioners and new graduates, unless the breeding 
and rearyig of stock of all kinds receives more 
encouragement. As events are shaping at present, 
it appears to me that we ought to put up a still fight 
for the one portal system, when our field of activities 
is lessening instead of widening. A university 
training for our graduates is probably highly desirable, 
but. unless a farming institution is attached, they 
are not likely to obtain much better results than 
at present. The study of comparative medicine is 
of so much importance to the welfare of the com¬ 
munity, and ought to increase in the near future, 
and we want young men of high intelligence who can 
meet members of the other learned professions on 
an equal plane. Jf salaries sufficient to maintain 
them in a befitting manner are forthcoming, there 
should be no difficulty in getting the right kind of 
student, with ability to fit himself for any appoint¬ 
ment, however important. 

If the teaching institutions could be transplanted 
from the large densely-populated cities to agricul¬ 
tural centres, as someone suggested recently, the 
conditions might be more ideal for future require¬ 
ments. The study of animals under natural conditions 
is very essential, and should be of great benefit to 
veterinary students, as they will be called upon more 
frequently to give scientific and technical advice to 
the next generation of stock owners. With the 
varied and superior knowledge many of these gain 
during their studies at agricultural colleges, they 
will naturally be much more critical of the average 
practitioner than are our present clients. 

As Major Hobday mentioned in his admirable 
paper on “ Whole-time Salaries ” to the Mid-West 
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and South Wales V.M.A. recently, one needs to be 
an enthusiast on entering our profession at present, 
and be prepared to submit to conditions as “ genteel 
slaves, conditions which even a workman or agricul¬ 
tural labourer absolutely refuses to tolerate to-day. 

If questions and answers in the House of Commons 
have elicited that the fees for examining horses for 
export in 1920 brought in £14,594, while the cost of 
these examinations only amounted to £4,006, showing 
a clear margin of £10,500 on the transaction, it docs 
seem a down right shame that more adequate salaries 
are not paid to the inspectors. Surely combination 
could resist this unfairness to our profession. 

As I said previously, we as veterinarians arc abso¬ 
lutely essential to the public health, quite as much 
as the human practitioner, for if the diseases which 
ravage livestock in this and other countries were not 
kept under some control, there would soon be fewer 
human patients to treat. 

The application of the R.C.V.S. for a new Charter, 
enabling it to appoint internal examiners, appears to 
have aroused a considerable amount of opposition, 
and what will be the ultimate result of this is of course 
impossible to determine, but if a Commission is 
appointed to enquire into the position, I do not 
think we need have any fear of such an enquiry, if 
as the result of public opinion being focussed upon 
it, and the recognition of our claims to Government 
support and encouragement is acknowledged, it 
may be all for the better. 

The suggestion that we should become associated 
with the R.S.M., and that a section of Comparative 
Medicine is in prospect of formation, and may come 
into operation this year, appeals to many of our 
members, and both professions will benefit. One 
great advantage would be the benefit of their magnifi¬ 
cent library and the reports of the *' Proceedings ” 
of the various sections every month, even if we cannot 
attend often. It will give the two professions more 
opportunities to know each other better, and break 
down prejudices which often exist through ignorance 
of our capabilities. It will also help us to bring 
forward our special qualifications for posts to which 
in the past medical men have been appointed. 

We must congratulate the N.V.M.A. on passing 
the first milestone in its history. I know it has 
assuredly been a very anxious time for all concerned, 
but there now seems to be every indication that the 
period of uncertainty is passed, and that it should 
be able to look with confidence on the future. It is 
fraught with great possibilities which no single member 
of the profession can afford to disregard. 

It is encouraging to note that it has secured just 
short of two thousand new members during the past 
year, and I commend it to the notice of all those 
who have not already joined to do so at once. 

If we cannot increase the membershi p by an additional 
thousand this year, it is fair to say that those who 
do not support such an important undertaking, 
which is of such vital moment to our well-being, are 
not acting up to our motto, “ Vis UnUnForlior." One 
fact of the past year has been evidence that even in 
this short time certain divisions are realising they 


are an integral part of a corporate Association, which 
has power denied them in isolated action. No doubt 
this realisation will spread and divisions will cease 
to take isolated action. I should like to state here 
that our combined meetings have not been a success. 
It is a pity the enthusiasm of their originator, our 
esteemed friend, Mr. Livesey, has not been ener¬ 
getically supported by the members, and it seems 
useless to continue; the expense incurred is not 
justified. No doubt the train service, higher fares 
and general tightness of money, have all played some 
part in conducing to the meagre attendance. 

Many of our members appear to be afflicted with 
a form of sleeping sickness with regard to our general 
welfare, and the difficulty is to prescribe a cure for it. 

In thanking you for re-electing me and the assis¬ 
tance you have given me during the past year, may 
I ask for the continuance of your hearty co-operation, 
that our meetings may be made both interesting 
and enjoyable. (Applause.) 

Rules .—The rules of the Association were cir¬ 
culated to the members and taken as read and agreed. 

Absentees .—Letters regretting inability to be 
present were announced from Mr. J. C. Coleman, 
Professor E. Bravlev Reynolds, .Mr. /. H. Parker, 
Mr. E. E. Seldom Dir. W‘. L. Little, Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, Capt. E. E. Jelbart, Major R. Catmur, 
C'apt. A. C. Duncan, Mr. J. East, Mr. S. H. Slocock, 
Mr. W. T. I). Broad, Mr. James McKerlie, Mr. H. G. 
Lepper, Capt. A. E. Willett, Professor G. H. Wool¬ 
dridge, and Major W. N. Jurgenson. 

A letter was read from a member of the profession 
stating that he appeared to be on the list of members 
without his knowledge, and the Hon. Secretary was 
instructed to write a letter in reply. 

Combined Meetings. 

The Hox. Secretary read the following letter 
from Mr. Hugh P. Hogben, of the South-Eastern 
Veterinary Association : 

“ 26 Manor Road, Folkestone, 
“Dear Mr. Simpson, January 23rd. 

“Seeing recently in the Veterinary Record that 
vour Society is not in favour of continuance of 
above (combined meetings), and also that your 
annual meeting is shortly to be held, I should be 
glad if you could let me know the position of the 
matter. 1 do not know the date of your annual 
meeting. I could then bring the matter before 
our Association. 

“1 may say there is opposition to their continu¬ 
ance from this side, and the attendance in support 
of my own Association has been practically nil. 
I have communicated with regard to the financial 
position with Mr. Male. 

“Our annual meeting should have been held 
before, but we are making arrangements for it to 
take place shortly, and that is the reason I should 
like to know the oposition. I am quite satisfied 
as to the value of these meetings, but they have 
not met with the support which was deserved. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Hugh P. Hogben, 

“Hon. Sec., S.E.V.A.’’ 
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Mr. J. Willf.tt thought it had been agreed to drop 
the combined meetings. 

The Hon. Secretary said the idea was that the 
Southern Branch would be the next to hold the 
combined meeting, and one or two members of the 
Roval Comities, who were also members of the 
•Southern, were going to attend the meeting of that 
Branch and report what the feeling of the Society 
was. 

Mr. Willett said he was present at the last, meeting 
of the Southern Counties, and the attendance was so 
small that the matter was not dealt with. Most of 
the members present at that meeting were metropolitan 
members, only three of the southern county members 
being present, and the matter was accordingly 
deferred to the next meeting. 

Mr. McIntosh said it had been put on the agenda 
for the next meeting. The feeling of those present 
was that the combined meetings were not a success, 
and that the Societies should withdraw from them, 
but that, as it was a joint arrangement between 
Societies, it would be unfair to withdraw without 
taking into consideration the views of the other 
Societies. There is no doubt that the South Eastern 
were of the same opinion. It was the feeling, he 
believed, of the three Societies that the combined 
meetings had not been a success. The matter was 
coming up for discussion in March. 

Mr. G. P. Male proposed that the combined 
meetings be discontinued. 

Mr. J. Willett seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Auditor's Report and Balance Sheet. 

Mr. J. Verney (Hon. Auditor) said he had audited 
the accounts as usual. He was rather sorry to see 
the amount in the bank had decreased. The sub¬ 
scriptions never increased above a certain amount, 
but the expenses had increased during the last year, 
and had further increased since the audit was made. 
Last year the Association had a balance of about 
£12, but this year it was about £3. The balance 
sheet was in a way satisfactory, but it would be 
necessary for the Society to draw on its war bond 
if things went on as they were going at present. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. Willett, seconded by 
Captain Dunn, the balance sheet was received. 

Mr. Male (Hon. Treasurer) gave some details of 
the balance sheet. He was sorry to have to report 
that the Society was in a serious financial position. 
The expenses had increased very considerably during 
the last two or three years from several causes, one 
being the combined meetings, which had entailed 
considerable expense, an expense which had fallen 
verv heavily on the Royal Counties Association, 
more heavily than on any other Society, for the 
nason that the expenses were calculated on member¬ 
ship. The Royal Counties membership was put down 
as 71, the South-Eastern as 40, and the Southern 
as 51, so that the Royal Counties paid nearly half 
the expenses of the combined meetings. 

The expenses of the first combined meeting in 
London were £16 16s. Id., and the share of the Royal 


Counties was £7 7s. lid. Before the report of that 
meeting was published there was another combined 
meeting, the expenses of which amounted to £13 2s.6d., 
the share of the Royal Com ties being £5 l ls. 7id. 
Then he. had had an account from Mr. Hogben, 
showing that the expenses of the. South-Eastern 
combined meeting at Folkestone came to £9 15s., 
of which the share of the Royal Counties was £4 5s. 5d. 
He had paid the expenses of the meeting held by the 
Royal Counties, but had not had the money to pav 
for the others. It had been difficult to get the 
accounts settled. He understood from Mr. Buxton 
that he had paid the expenses of the first combined 
meeting out of his own pocket, so that the Society 
had to pay him. Deducting the Southern Counties 
share of the Royal Counties combined meeting from 
what was owing to the Southern Counties, there was a 
difference of £3 5s. 

Then there were the extra expenses of reporting, 
and the subscription in connection with the. Royal 
Sanitary Institute had been increased. He should 
like to suggest that this year only one delegate should 
be sent. There was also the subscription to the 
Victoria Benevolent Fund, which amounted to five 
guineas. As there was no money, he had cancelled 
that, and he hoped ho would have the approval of 
the Association for doing so, much as everyone would 
like to support the Fund. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association 
subscription for two years was £5 14s., and it would 
be only half that for next year. The delegates’ 
expenses had not been paid for the last two years. 
After a great deal of pressure, some arrangement had 
been made with the President, because he, as Hon. 
Treasurer, felt it was the duty of the Society to pay 
the travelling expenses at. least, and he hoped the 
Association would recommend that that should be 
done as soon as there were the necessary funds. 
Professor Hobday’s expenses were not so much, as 
he went for another Association. Mr. Broad’s 
expenses he had not yet received. Altogether, the 
delegates’ expenses now amounted to £8 lls., 
Treasurer’s expenses to £2 lls. 1 Id., and there were 
also the Secretary’s expenses, which had not been 
paid. On printing there was owing a guinea, and the 
Victoria Benevolent Fund five guineas if carried on : 
the total owing altogether for the combined meetings 
was £4 5s. 5Id., deducting the Association’s meeting’s 
expenses, and there was the subscription to the 
N.V.M.A., and other expenses amounting to £21 14s. 
Old. On the top of that there were the expenses of 
the present meeting—and he had £3 to pay it with. 

That was a very serious position, and he hoped 
that the members would pay their subscriptions 
quickly, so that he could pay some of the accounts. 
The Secretary and himself in consultation might 
find means of reducing the expenses a little and carry 
on when the subscriptions were, paid in without touch¬ 
ing the investment, but if there was not enough, he 
did not know whether the meeting would empower 
him to sell some of the war loan, which was now up 
to about £93, and so would only mean losing £1 on 
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what had been given for it. It was true that the 
£2 10s. interest came in very useful, and he did not 
like interfering with the invested funds. 

The President said lie had been told by a banker 
that the war loan would probably go over par, and 
if that was the ease, it would lie much to the advan¬ 
tage of the Society if it could carry on until next year 
without selling it out. If the loan went anything 
over £95, the bankers might be advised to sell, and 
the Society could then get out of debt. 

Mr. Male said if all the members would pay up 
what they owed, and pay it in advance, the Society 
could carry through. He hoped it would go out 
from the meeting that they should do that, and the 
Association would try to economise as much as 
possible. 

Mr. J. Willett asked whether there were many 
arrears of long standing. 

Mr. Male said there were a few old ones, some of 
which would not come in. but otherwise there, were 
not many arrears. 

Mr. J. Willett proposed that the question of the 
sale of war loan should be brought up in six months’ 
time, when it would be known how the subscriptions 
were coming in. 

Mr. McIntosh suggested an overdraft from the 
bank. Even allowing that subscriptions did come 
in, it would be some time before the amount owing 
would be obtained. He thought the war loan ought 
to be realised and the debts of the Association paid 
off. 

Mr. J. Willett proposed that the £50 war bond 
be realised. 

Captain Dunn seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, seconded 
bv Mr. -1. Willett, the accounts were adopted. 

The N. V.M. A.— The meeting then proceeded to 
the election of representatives to the Council of 
the N.V.M.A. 

The Hox. Secretary stated that on the previous 
occasion the President, Treasurer and himself were 
elected on the Council. He now understood from 
Mr. Buxton that the President and Secretary were 
ex-officio members of the National, and the Associa¬ 
tion was entitled to other representatives at the rate 
of one for every 25 members, so that the Association 
was entitled to two representatives. 

Mr. T. Lepper and Mr. G. P. Male were elected as 
representatives. 

Victoria Benevolent Fund. —On the subject of the 
election of representatives to the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund, the Hon. Secretary asked whether 
representatives could be elected if the Association did 
not subscribe. 

Mr. McIntosh said that in 'hew of the fact that it 
had been decided to sell the war loan, the Association 
should subscribe at least two guineas. The Fund 
was doing excellent work. 

Mr. J. Willett proposed that the subscription be 
reduced from five guineas to two guineas. 

The Hon. Secretary seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 


On the proposition of the Hon. Secretary, seconded 
by Mr. Male, it was agreed that Mr. J. Willett, the 
present representative, should be re-elected. 

Place of next Meeting.— The Hon. Secretary said 
the next meeting, according to the rules, had to 1m; 
held in April. The last April meeting was not a 
success, and the attendance that day 'lid not augur 
very well for the next meeting. If it would not be 
altering the rules of the Society, he would like to 
propose that no other meeting should be held until 
next July. A little rest might do some good. The 
July meeting might be held at some riverside town, 
so that a little pleasure could be combined with 
business. He was viewing the matter from the 
expenses point of view. Meetings were arranged at 
a certain cost, and then only five or six loyal members 
attended. Seventy-five people had to be circulated, 
and there was printing, postage and the hiring of 
rooms, and when only five or six turned up it was a 
very big sum per head of those attending the meeting. 

Mr. McIntosh pointed out that, according to the 
rules, meetings had to be held four times a year. 

Mr. Male said there was only one objection to 
having a summer meeting, and that was that the 
National meeting was at the beginning of August, 
and there was also the Sanitary Institute Congress. 

The Hon. Secretary said the summer meeting 
last year was held in Staines, and resulted in an 
attendance of 13. 

The President said he should be very pleased to 
welcome the members at Staines this year in July, 
and would try and make their meeting as pleasant as 
possible. He suggested the abandonment of the 
April meeting on the ground of finance. 

Mr. McIntosh said he would second the Hon. 
Secretary’s proposal to abandon the April meeting. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Male asked for a ruling as to whether the not 
holding of the April meeting meant a contravention 
of the rules. 

The President thought it did not ; it was not a 
permanent matter, but an adjournment of the meeting 
until July. 

The Hon. Secretary proposed that the meeting 
be held at Maidenhead on July 21st. 

Mr. J. Willett seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Nominations for Membership. —Captain Austin, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Devizes, was nominated for member¬ 
ship by Mr. McKerlie, seconded by Major SmrsoN. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. —It was agreed 
to send one delegate to the Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress, to be held from July 24th to 29th, at 
Bournemouth, and on the motion of Mr. Male, 
seconded by the President, Mr. E. Brown was 
appointed delegate. 

Malcolm Memorial Fund. —The Hon. Secretary 
read a letter from the Committee of the Malcolm 
Memorial Fund asking for subscriptions to the Fund 
which was being raised to assist in the education of 
the late Mr. Malcolm’s three boys. 

The President said that as the funds of the 
Association would not allow of a subscription from 
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the Association qua Association, he proposed it be 
left to the members to subscribe individually. 

Mr. Male seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Election of Vice-President.- -Mr. J. Willett pro¬ 
posed that Mr. T. W. Loppor be elected Vice-President 
for the remainder of the year, in the place of Mr. 
Mai tor mack. 

Mr. Male seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The discussion was then resumed on Mr. J. It. 
Baxter’s paper, entitled ** Some Notes of Cases met 
in Country Practice.” [This will be reproduced in a 
future issue. Ed.] 

Ecze ma Ca csatk> x. 


I tion, and due in all probability to absorption of foreign 
protein from tho worms. 

The subject is a most fascinating one and gives much 
! scope for clinical observation, and I trust these few notes 
: may help you in throwing some light on your cases. In 
i veterinary literature, tho only rashes described are evident¬ 
ly due to proteins taken in through the alimentary tract, 
hut there seems no valid reason why certain pollens 
inhaled should not act as ragwort pollen does in the cast' 
of some humans. 

I am. yours faithfully, 

J O. Powlkv. 

—I am becoming more convinced everyday that 
I fatal anaphylaxis occurs in animals (especially young 
pigs) quite frequently from feeding on too concentrated 
foods rich in protein, such as wheat and maize meal. 


Mr. Baxter read the following interesting letter 
from Mr. Powlev, on the .subject of eczema : 

98 Victoria Road, Sutton Coldfield, 

Dear Mr. Baxter, 23rd January, 1922. 

I was much interested in the concluding portion of your 
paper read before the Royal Counties V.M.A., in which 
you referred to an eczematous eruption affecting the 
extremities of cattle, and had been hoping to see some 
comments thereon. Your short description suggests 
one of the so-called food rashes, and is frequently 
described in text books as digestive eczema or eczema 
sympotomaticum (vide Hutyra and March, vel. If., p. 
941). On looking up the literature on the subject, the 
following foods are credited with producing urticarial or j 
eczematous rashes which usually affect the skin ol the i 
extremities :—Malt (distillers’ grains), potato, pressed j 
grapes, rice bran, sesame meal, white mustard, residues 
of pressed beetroot, tendrils of hop plant, peat, molasses, 
com glucose cake (in horses), apple pomace, clover (so- 
railed clover disease), lucerne (young and luxuriant, and 
fed in large quantities). 

These food rashes are of more than passing interest, i 
♦'specially in view of recent observations and researches 
in human medicine, and one wishes that practitioners j 
would put their clinical observations on record. 

It would appear that these food rashes in animals are , 
due to sensitization of the animal body to certain specific 
foreign proteins which are usually taken in with the food. ' 
and the resulting symptoms may in many cases be con- i 
sidered as anaphylactic manifestations. To make the , 
j»oint clearer, Frank Cole, F.R C.S., in the British Medical I 
Journal of March 12th. 1921, states:— 44 There are a | 
large number of complaints which have greater or lesser i 
claims to be considered as anaphylactic symptoms of j 
protein poisoning and no longer as separate diseases. | 
chief amongst these is asthma.” 

Anaphylaxis, as you know, results from sensitization | 
to foreign proteins, and in human medicine one school of 1 
thought classes the following conditions under protein 
poisoning *—Asthma, hay fever, urticaria and eczema 
(certain forms), migraines and epilepsy (certain forms), 
paroxysmal haemoglobinuria, some forms of acute gastro¬ 
intestinal disturbance. 

Hav fever is due to sensitiveness to pollen, not jus a 
mechanical irritant, but from its protein content. An 
attack of hay fever can be excited in a susceptible patient 
by an injection of the pollen protein hypodermically, 
and in mid-winter. 

These proteins have already been divided into four 
main groups:—70 foods, 20 bacterial, 10 kinds of animal 
hair, 10 pollens. 

Bearing these facts in mind one can easily apply the 
'ft me to veterinary medicine: e.g ., ragwort pollen may 
cause eczema in humans without any asthma or hay 
fever, therefore why should it not produce a somewhat 
similar condition in animals sensitised to it ? Then 
again in human medicine one notes the common occur¬ 
rence of epilepsy, urticaria and oven asthma with worms, 
and epilepsy certainly occurs in pigs with worm infesta- 


Oil tin 1 proposition of the President, a heart v 
vote ol thanks was accorded to Mr. Baxter for his 
interesting paper. 

A vote of thanks to the President concluded the 
meeting. 


Derbyshire Veterinary Association. 

Tiie newly-elected President, Mr. J. C. Heather 
(Sandiacrc) took the chair at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Derbyshire Veterinary Association, 
held at Derby, on January 10th. There were also 
present Messrs. F. Aulton (Tutbiiry), H. Briggs 
(Hueknall), T. II. L. Duckworth (Ashbourne), H. 
Fairer (Derby), (f. Furness (Alfrcton), A. Lcvic 
(Derby), F. T. Prince (Ashbourne) and B. 8. White 
(Castle Doningtou), with the Hon. Secretnrv. Mr. K. 
Marrison (Bakewell). 

Insurance Company Fees. 

The revised scale of remuneration offered by the 
Veterinary Insurance Company for services rendered 
by veterinary surgeons was presented, the covering 
letter pointing out that it should at once appeal to 
members not only on account of the libernlitv of the 
terms, but in its simplification of the keeping of 
accounts. 

Mr. Duckworth said the new terms were better 
than those offered by any other company in the ease 
of small premiums, which would in future be the 
principal class of business. 

The President contrasted the terms with those 
of other concerns, and recounted eases in which he 
had lost commissions in consequence of declining to 
accept lower fee-' than those laid down hv tile Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr. Fairer said he had had similar experiences, 
and non-members of the Association had benefited 
by the attitude he had adopted out of lovaltv to the 
Association. 

Mr. Aui.ton mentioned that he also had suffered 
in the same way, but- added that his work for the 
Veterinary Insurance Company had proved more 
profitable to him than for another company which 
lie named. 

Mr. Levik considered something should be done 
to protect members who were in competition with 
non-members when the latter resorted to under¬ 
cutting, such as was the ease in towns like Derbv. 
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As a rule the practitioner in isolated districts had not 
to meet such competition, and could command the 
scheduled fees. 

Mr. Duckworth replied that this would establish 
a precedent which country as distinct from town 
members might find themselves compelled to follow, 
and the whole standing of the profession would 
thereby be weakened. 

Mr. F URN'ESS said certain companies dispensed 
with an examination rather than pay higher fees 
than those stipulated in their scale, and took the 
chance of a dispute arising in regard to payment 
under a policy in the event of the death of the animal. 
He also reminded members that once a stranger 
obtained a footing in a district by accepting lower 
fees it was difficult to oust him. 

As a means of solving the difficulty, the Hon. 
Secretary advised all members to become agents for 
the company. 

It was resolved to adhere to the charge of 10s. 6d. 
as the minimum for an inspection. 

Resignation Withdrawn. —Mr. Levie explained the 
circumstances which had induced him to tender his 
resignation from the Association, and after a general 
explanation he was pressed to withdraw it, more 
especially on the ground that as occupying an inde¬ 
pendent position his advice and assistance were ol 
peculiar value to the Association, and that his example 
might militate against the solidarity of the organisa¬ 
tion. Mr. Levie eventually yielded to these solicita¬ 
tions and agreed to continue membership. 

Membership of the N.V.M.A. 

A motion stood on the agenda in the name of 
Mr. King, making it obligatory on members of the 
County Association to become subscribing members 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association. In 
his unavoidable absence it was formally proposed by 
the President, who emphasised the fact that the 
privileges of such membership included a free copy 
of the Veterinary Record weekly, and the possibility 
of the adjustment of grievances against practitioners 
who belonged to the National Association but not 
to a local Association. 

Mr. I jEVTE, on the other hand, as one who was 
formerly for some years a member of the National 
Association, declared that he had derived little or no 
benefit therefrom, and that the compulsion to join 
it might drive members from the local Association. 
He moved that the question be deferred till the 
next meeting. 

Mr. Duckworth and others concurred with Mr. 
Levie, whose amendment was carried. 

County Council Fees. —The Hox. Secretary 
reported that in accordance with instructions he had 
written to the National Association urging that steps 
should be taken to secure the adoption of a uniform 
scale of fees for the whole country for veterinary 
surgeons holding appointments under the County 
Councils, and had been informed that the matter 
would receive attention. 

Correspondence.— A request was received from the 
National Association for certain information as to 


I unqualified persons in the district. He was empowered 
to supply the information sought for. 

The Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association 
invited that Association to co-operate with other 
northern branches in securing the election of can- 
j didates for the Council of the National College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and the meeting resolved that 
the names of the candidates should first be ascer¬ 
tained, the subsequent course of action to be deter¬ 
mined at the next meeting. 

The Committee of the Malcolm Memorial Fund 
wrote asking for subscriptions, and it was decided to 
j reply expressing regret that the financial position of 
the Association precluded it from complying with the 
| request. 

It was resolved to take advantage of the offer of the 
Veterinary Record to insert notice of the meetings of 
] the Association. 

New Member. —On the proposition of the Hox. 
Secretary, Mr. Briggs was unanimously elected as 
a member of the Association, and Mr. Levif. gave 
him a warm welcome as the first to join from 
[ the neighbouring county of Notts. 

| Questions of Practice. —The President produced 
a specimen of a case -the first which had come under 
his notice—of what he believed to be osteoporosis 
in a two-year-old shire filly, and stated that it was 
his intention to subnut it for the opinion of a pathol- 
j ogist. He also related details of two instances of 
post-parturient haemorrhage in heifers which he 
had been called upon to deal with, and in the course 
of general conversation the members exchanged 
views and experiences on this matter and the cognate 
subject of the best time and method for the removal 
of placenta from both cows and mares, a somewhat 
wide diversity of practice being revealed, especially 
in regard to the time allowed to elapse. 

On the motion of Mr. Levie, the President was 
cordially thanked for initiating the discussion. 

Tar Spraying. The Hox. Secretary expressed 
the view that the profession should make representa¬ 
tions to the road authorities in reference to the danger 
of the present methods of road. construction and 
tar spraying of roads already constructed of tar 
macadam. Other members agreed with him, and it 
was unanimously resolved to bring the matter before 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, with 
the suggestion that the various branches should be 
asked to formulate their opinions in regard to the 
danger of tar spraying to livestock generally. 

F. Marrison, Hon. Sec. 


JVoies and J/ews. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Outbreak in East Lothian. 

A fresh outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease has 
occurred in Scotland. The case is in the burgh ol 
Prestonpans, in the county of East Lothian,where over 
thirty cows in two adjoining dairy premises belonging 
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to brothers have become affected. It appears that 
a number of cows were bought in Perth, where animals 
subsequently became affected. The transaction was 
reported to the Local Authority, and the bought-in 
cows were kept under supervision for a period of about 
six weeks. During that time they showed no traces 
of disease. How the outbreak has now occurred no 
one seems to know. 

When the discovery was made, Mr. Andrew Hume, 
Haddington, the veterinary inspector of the County 
Local Authority, immediately issued an order pro¬ 
hibiting all movement of cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs 
into, out of, or along any highway within the parish 
of Prestonpans, the boundary being the Station Road 
or Mid Road, and the Cuthill New Road on the west. 

Mr. Brown, the Veterinary Inspector of the Ministry 
of Agriculture at Glasgow, visited the premises, con¬ 
firmed the case, and ordered the slaughter of the two 
herds, in which there are about 110 cows. 

The outbreak is causing considerable anxiety in the 
district, where there are a number of valuable pedigree 
herds. The county of East Lot hian has been immune 
from disease for many years. 


It was announced in the House of Commons 
recently that it has been decided to set up a Depart¬ 
mental Committee, whose terms of reference would be : 
" To inquire into the origin and circumstances of the 
recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, and into 
the policy and procedure which was pursued in dealing 
with the disease, and to report whether any alteration 
of the methods of administrative control hitherto 
adopted or any amendment of the existing law is 
necessary or desirable.” 


For removing cows without a licence, contrary to 
the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Order, Edmund Farrow, 
of Newbold Farm, Rochdale, has been fined £5 by the 
Rochdale county justices. He was dri ving a furnit ure 
van at night without a red rear light when a policeman 
stopped him for deficient lighting. As the van re¬ 
started the constable heard something moving inside 
it, and asked Farrow what it contained. He replied, 
" Furniture,” but the policeman insisted on looking, 
and found two cows in the van with a farm hand in 
charge of them. 

The Salford Cattle Market, the second largest in 
England, has been re-opened after being closed for five 
weeks because of the outbreak. 


During the week ended 13th March 32 premises were 
found to be infected with foot-and-mouth disease, as 
against (55 in the previous week. The total number of 
premises found to be infected in connection with the 
present outbreak was then 1,010. No fresh centres of 
disease had been discovered in the week. 

In its endeavour to secure the elimination of foot-and- 
mouth disease at the earliest possible date, the Ministry 
of Agriculture is urging upon farmers the necessity of 
taking the greatest care to sec that infection is not spread 


from known or recent centres of disease through the care¬ 
lessness of farm servants, visitors, or even farmers them¬ 
selves. 


Motor Speed Limit. 

A motoring correspondent, in a forecast, given in 
The rimes, of the report of the Minister of Transport's 
Departmental Committee on the taxation and 
regulation of motor vehicles, states that they will 
recommend the entire abolition of any speed limit 
for ordinarv cars and motor cycles, coupled with a 
better definition of, and much severer penalties for, 
" driving to the public danger.” They will not pro¬ 
pose the examination of applicants for drivers' licences 
nor anv restriction on cars with left-hand drive. 
It is pointed out that these proposals, if adopted, 
cannot become law before the autumn. 

Veterinary Officers' Pay. 

An Army Order amending the l’av Warrant, 1914, 
cancels the provision by which charge pay at 5s. a day 
was allowed to veterinary officers employed with the 
Armv Remount Service in a command at home 
(A.O. 45 of 1922). 

Veterinary Graduates’ Association, Vellore. 

The report of the Executive Committee for the year 
ending 31st October, 1921, includes the following:— 

The Association came into existence with a nucleus of 
fifteen members present at a social gathering of the 
Veterinary Graduates on the 23rd October, 1920, in Vellore. 
The committee was then formed to draft rules and bye-laws 
for the working of the Association and to take necessary 
steps to enlist the sympathy and the co-operation of the 
scattered members of the profession. The response of 
the profession has been very encouraging from the begin¬ 
ning. The first formal meeting of the Association was held 
on the 28th December, 1920, when the rules and bye-laws 
were adopted, and the Association was registered on the 
8th January, 1921, under the Societies’ Registration Act 
of 1800. 

The Association, which started with fifteen members 
I on its rolls, had eighty-six on the 28th December, 1920, 
i.c .. w ithin two months of its formation, and 171 members 
at the close of the year under report. The last figure 
includes almost all the members of the profession in the 
Civil Veterinary' Department, Madras, Local Bodies, and 
Private practitioners, in addition to a few members from 
tho Bombay Presidency, Bengal (Assam), Hyderabad 
(Deccan), Mysore, Cochin, l’udukota, and Coorg. The 
one noteworthy feature is that out of the twenty-seven 
new graduates of the Madras Veterinary College who 
passed out in March last twenty-six enrolled themselves 
in a body immediately. 

Dining the year there were only two meetings held : 
one on 28th December, 1920, and the other on 24th April, 
1921. At the first meeting, in addition to the business 
transacted, two papers, one on “ Our Needs,” by Mr. T. 
Vinayaka Muduliar, and the other on ” Veterinary Science, 
its Historic Review* and its service to Humanity,” by 
Mr. L. Kumaraswamy Pantulu, were read. 

It is a matter of extreme satisfaction to note the success 
that has so far attended the activities of this Association, 
and it is hoped that this spontaneous outburst of enthusi¬ 
asm and support from the profession will be enduring. 

Certain resolutions regarding the opening of a Library 
and starting of a Veterinary Journal passed at the meetings 
of the Association could not be given effect to, due to 
other heavy work. 
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In concluding this report, the Executive Committee 
expresses its extreme thankfulness to ull the members 
of the Association for the valuable help rendered towards 
the progress of the Association. 

A. Ramalinqa Mudaliar. President 
Madras. 2ft th Deretnher, 1921. 


Heavy Hone Breeding. 

Government Grants Stopped. 

The Council of the Shire Horse Society has received a 
letter from the Minister of Agriculture stating that ' one 
of the recommendations of the Committee on National 
Expenditure was that the funds provided for the live stock 
scheme should be very considerably reduced, and though 
tile Government has not seen its way to give full effect 
to this recommendation it has decided that no further 
funds are to be provided for the continuance of grants to 
heavy horse societies.” 

A special meeting of the Council was held recently to 
consider this decision. Sir Walter Gilbey presiding. It 
was decided to send a resolution to the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer inviting them to reconsider 
the decision, on the grounds that from the point of view of 
economy the amount at stake was insignificant, and that 
the withdrawal of the Government grant would seriously 
react upon the activities and impair the utility of the work 
of the various heavy horse societies, and make all the 
difference in the final selection of the stallion. It was 
further resolved that the Minister of Agriculture should be 
asked to receive a deputation, consisting of Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Bt., Sir Bernard Greenwell, Bt., and Mr. N. W. 
Smith Carington, to place the views of the Society before 
him. - 

Vitamin Theory Attacked. 

Under the bold heading, “ Are there Vitamins ! " the 
medical correspondent of the Times questions not only 
the importance, but the existence, of the accessory food 
factors in the following terms 

No man has ever seen, tasted, or handled a vitamin. 
Vet in tlie last two years it has been current teaching that, 
unless all men oat these mysterious, secret elements of 
food, they will suffer. 

That doctrine, however, has just found critics in Captain 
Elliott, M.P., and Dr. Orr. Director of the Rowlett Institute, 
both distinguished workers, who have recently sent a 
communication on the subject to a pathological journal. 
They devoted themselves to a study of the feeding of the 
larger domestic animals and point out that in this connec¬ 
tion the field is very wide, for there are about 23,000.000 
sheep, 3,100,000 pigs, and 12,000,000 cattle in these 
islands. Moreover, in stud books, milk records, and meat 
market statistics a vast amount of information awaits 
the student. “ The meat industry.” says Captain Elliott, 
‘is really a gigantic series of feeding experiments where 
weighed quantities of food are fed to weighed animals, 
the results checked in every case by a post mortem, and 
checked again by a system of serial sections which has no 
parallel amongst any but the most exacting of our patho¬ 
logists.” The expert stockman possesses a “ skilled 
clinical eye,” und this is reinforced by the “ lifelong 
experience of the butcher and the housewife.” 

Diotetie causes of disease, whether due to lack of “ vita¬ 
mins,” or to other cause, can therefore, it is contended, 
best be studied by taking the animal population into 
consideration. This has been done and, in the first 
instance, it is Rtated that advocates of the vitamins do 
not lay enough stress on the need of all animals for mineral 
food, e.g., lime and phosphorus. Indeed, some of their 
published figures Rhow that the animals they were working 
with were actually not getting enough lime at the time 
of the experiments. 

The statement has been made that “it is evident that 
a vitamin, prolmbiy ‘ Fat-Soluble A,' occupies a position 
of prime importance in the etiology of rickets." In the 
pig, however, it has been found by Elliott and his co- 
workers that the vitamin theory has no relation whatever 


to the occurrence or course of this disease ; the absence 
of the so-called “ Fat-Soluble A ” (said to be found in 
animal fats, e.g., butter, but not in vegetable fats, eg.. 
some forms of margarine) does not ensure, nor does its 
presence prevent, the onset of typical rickets. But a 
true rickets can, they state, bo produced in pigs by with 
holding certain mineral salts. “ These results,” it is 
added. “ were so contrary to the accepted opinions of the 
day that they have been withheld from publication till 
investigation which has now lasted for over a year and a 
half was fully confirmed. Observations on over 100 
animals have been made." 

In the case of the sheep a disease at least resembling 
rickets is known. It occurs when food which should, 
according to the theory, contain all the vitamins, is being 
eaten. Consequontlv, in sheep rickets is not a vitamin 
disease at all. Cattle, horses, and dogs are then discussed, 
and finally a note is appended on human rickets. It is 
pointed out that the shortage of butter and wide use of 
margarine during the war coincided with no increase, 
and even with a striking decrease, in the infantile mor¬ 
tality from rickets, and yet butter contains the A vitamin, 
while vegetable butter (margarine) does not. The follow 
mg table shows this :— 

Deaths from Rickets 


(Rate per 1,000 for cliildren under one year.) 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1905 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

0 34 

0-44 

0-39 

0 39 

041 

041 

035 

0 24 


Margarine consumption became universal about 1918. 
About this time, however, “ War Bread ” was also in 
universal use—that is to say, bread containing the “ mineral 
of the grain.” Is this, it is asked, a mere coincidence ? 

The war is finally carried into the country of the 
believers in vitamins by the statement that their results 
depend to some considerable extent on weaning experi¬ 
ments on rats, mice, and guinea-pigs. There is not. it 
is stated, a single exact estimation recorded as to the 
milk of the rat, mouse or guinea-pig. Therefore we do 
not know the nature of the food to which we desire to 
produce approximations 

The new work bristles with controversy, and no opinion 
on it can be expressed at this stage. But it has been 
carried out carefully, and the vitamin school of thinkers 
must needs, one may suppose, supply an answer to the 
facts adduced 


Obituary. 

Mr. Norman Howe. 

The interment of the late Mr. Norman Howe, Al.R.C.V.S.. 
of 32 Great Bond Street, took place at the Macclesfield 
Cemetery on March 2nd Amongst the numerous floral 
tributes were wreaths from the directors of the Macclesfield 
Equitable Provident Society and the Macclesfield Municipal 
Officers' Association. 

A native of Denton, the late Mr. Howe, who was 46 years 
of age, came to Macclesfield in 1901, and built up an 
extensive practice in the surrounding district. He was 
eventually appointed veterinary surgeon to the Corporation 
and the Macclesfield Co-operative Society. From time to 
time he appeared as a witness in police court cases, mostly 
for the defence, and always gave his evidence very fairly, 
and in a manner which commanded the respect of the 
court. The circumstances of his death are particularly 
sad. It appears that last October he sustained a slight 
scratch on his right hand whilst giving medicine to a horse, 
and about a fortnight later he underwent an operation for 
blood poisoning. Unfortunately, the temporary improve¬ 
ment in his condition was not maintained, and ultimately 
he was admitted to the Macclesfield Infirmary, where he 
died from shock and heart failure, following amputation 
of the left leg, owing to the development of cellulitis 
Much sympathy is felt for Mrs. Howe and family in their 
great affliction— Cheshire Doily Echo. 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
9nt poet on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor f<>r publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Canine Distemper. 

Sir,—The question raised by Messrs. Parsons and Kirk 
iu your previous issues is of extreme importance to 
veterinary surgeons who keep an infirmary' for sick dogs, 
or take in dogs as boarders only. It is a subject that is 
not expounded satisfactorily in most of the books assuming 
to deal authoritatively with the diseases of dogs, and in 
consequence I am surprised that Mr. F. 0. Parsons has 
not given us more data. This is particularly the case, 
because Mr. Parsons had one of the best opportunities for 
studying this disease from its beginning and during all its 
phases in several series, comprising a very large number 
of dogs. Some twenty years ago, when acting as veterinary- 
surgeon in charge of the Distemper Vaccination Com¬ 
mittee’s kennels at Irongate Wharf, Fulham, I believe 
the records he made of bi-daily observations of all the 
dogs would, if they had been published fully in the veter¬ 
inary press, have afforded the profession much valuable 
'lata to guide them in giving an expert opinion. 

I believe that these observations showed that not much 
reliance could be placed on the thermometer as an aid to j 
diagnosis, prognosis, or treatment of the disease ; that , 
the period of incubation was often prolonged, and that 
often the initial symptoms, such as languor, rise of | 


temperature, discharge from nose and ey-elids, ulcerated 
cornea and skin eruptions, passed away within a fortnight 
and the animal remained apparently well for several weeks 
before fits, broncho-pneumonia, etc , manifested themselves. 

Such a quiescent phase has been noticed in many diseases 
of other animals and, in particular, white-scour, which 
may be followed, after a silent phase of some three months, 
by broncho-pneumonia. 

It is not rare in canine distemper, but judging by the 
remarks of an assumed authority who writes under a 
pseudonym in the lay press, where Ire displays questionable 
taste in railing against his professional brethren, it is 
rarely observed. This writer appears to have but a super¬ 
ficial knowledge of the subject, which he has seemingly- 
failed to study from the beginning or during all its phases, 
else his description would not have been so stereotyped 
and lacking in qualification or links. 

I believe that many of the pronounced manifestations 
of the disease are but later phases of an earlier condition, 
having a prolonged quiet interval between them. If a 
practitioner should bo unfortunate enough to take in a 
dog during this silent phase, he would, very- likely, be 
misjudged by a cantankerous client, who would probably- 
be supported by a “cocksure” member of the profession, 
who professed no doubt .— Henry Gray, 

1 Redfield Lane. S.W.5., March 11(A, 1922 
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A few Notes on Foaling Cases and their Sequelae. 

By H. Caulton Reeks, F.R.O.V.S., Spalding. 

(Presented to the Lincolnshire end District Y.M.A.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,- In giving you these 
few notes I am hut acting on a suggestion from our 
secretary, when pressing me to offer something for 
discussion at this, our February meeting. Seeing 
that but little time was given to me for its preparation, 
Mr. Lang very considerately suggested that no 
elaborate paper would be needed, provided I would 
bring forward a few notes on some subject of general 
interest. 

It seemed to me, with the foaling season close upon 
us, that I might do worse than speak on a few matters 
connected with these cases matters that have greatly 
interested me, and which I am sure cannot fail to he 
of interest to others. I have reached now that 
lime of life when I can hope to be reminiscent with 
advantage to those whom I may happen to be 
addressing, for what few little matters I have 
to speak on are the outcome of some thirty 
vears of experience and of practice. I do not for one 
moment expect you will agree with me in all that 
I may say. In fact, one of the very first matters 
about which I shall speak is one which supplied 
the motif for writing this paper and it obtruded 
itself on my notice in this way :— 

While I was in Edinburgh in connection with the 
December examinations I got into conversation with 
a well known and capable Scotch practitioner, like 
myself possessed of considerable, experience in the 
matters with which this paper wall deal. Over one 
procedure of mine he appeared to be little short of 
horrified, and for that very reason I have said that 
1 do not expect for one moment you wall agree with 
me in all I may say. It will nevertheless afford us 
ground for discussion in th<? course of which I have 
no doubt I shall learn much myself. 

The procedure to which I have referred is my 
method of dealing with those cases of foetal dystokia 
in which the two fore-limbs are presented, hut the head 
of the foetus laterally deviated towards its flank. 
For the whole of the time I have been in practice, 
and following the lines of my father before me, I 
have dealt with these cases, not by resorting to 
embryotomy', hut by the method of what Fleming 
terms forced extraction. 

When, in plain words, I told my Scotch friend that 
in such cases I simply hitched on the pulley blocks 
and rope, and set the men on to pull, he could scarcely 
believe his ears, and remarked that certainly lie 


should never dare to adopt such a method himself. 
And yet such a method is not without certain merits 
and advantages, notably its quickness and efficacy. 

To begin with you will find it spoken favourably 
of in Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics. Referring 
there to certain Continental writers he says:— 

“ These authorities found that if a rounded body— 
a ball, for instance, to represent the head of a foetus— 
is attempted to be pulled through the pelvis of a 
woman, it requires a force represented by r 375 to 441 
and even as much as 635 pounds (estimated by the 
dynamometer) to produce such serious lesions as 
fracture in the bones or disunion of the symphyses. 
But it must not be concluded, from this result, that 
such powerful traction can be practised with impunity 
in woman. In the first place, the child could not be 
extracted alive, for its existence appears to be com¬ 
promised if the degree of traction by the forceps 
exceeds from 132 to 154 pounds ; and in order that 
the pelvis of woman could resist such pressure, certain 
conditions are required which we never meet in 
ordinary practice ; for instance, the pressure should 
he equally applied to every part of the bony girdle 
in contact with the head of the foetus. But this 
does not take place with the ordinary forceps, which, 
even in the hands of the most expert accoucheur, 
not only acts as a traction agent, but at a given 
moment is unfortunately transformed into a lever of 
the first or second kind, whose power is incalculable, 
and which, resting on two opposite points of the pelvic 
circumference, may burst it, without the dynamometer 
showing anything more than a relatively feeble 
degree of traction. 

These observations, though doubtless valuable 
and significant for the accoucheur of woman, are only 
very indirectly applicable to veterinary obstetrics. 
Without taking into account the strength of the 
pelvic osseous girdle, so much greater in the mare 
and cow than in woman, several other circumstances 
enable us to understand why this bony circle may, 
in these animals, resist an amount of strain which 
would appear to be altogether unreasonable if judged 
according to the principles which should guide the 
practice of the human obstetrician. But the 
veterinarian is in possession of means of traction 
which give him a great advantage in this respect—an 
advantage of which the accoucheur has not yet been 
able to avail himself ; we allude to the cords the former 
so frequently employs as traction agents, and which 
can never be transformed into levers, like the forceps.” 

Again, when speaking of forced extraction, Fleming, 
after condemning it in the case of the cow on account 
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of the volume and shape of the calf’s head, goes on to 
say :—“ With the mare the case is somewhat different. 
When the head of the foal is deeply buried towards 
its flank or croup, reduction is most difficult and 
requires long and laborious manipulations, which 
so irritate the organs and exhaust the strength of the 
mother that death not infrequently results. In 
most cases, too, the obstetrician is called in when 
the foal is dead, so that there is no necessity for 
scruples with regard to it. On the other hand, as 
we have previously said, the long, thin, and flexible 
neck and narrow tapering head readily allow the 
latter to become embedded in the flank, and thus 
to offer much less resistance than the calf; while 
the wider pelvis of the mare offers further facilities.” 

According to Fleming, numerous instances are 
on record in which forcible extraction of the foal with 
the head so deviated has been attended with complete 
success. One practitioner had eight out of ten cases, 
and this, without much suffering on the part of the 
mare; while another practitioner, stated to have 
devoted much attention to this procedure, says, so 
successful and so prompt is it that it should as a rule 
be adopted in these cases inasmuch as it is not possible 
to restore the head to its normal position. This 
same practitioner says:—“ Delivery by vigorous 
traction is, if not easy, at least most frequently 
followed by success.” 

This much I have quoted from Fleming in order 
that I may show some measure of justification for 
my own practice. I do not care to say exactly how 
many—but certainly during the thirty years of 
practice I have mentioned, I have seen at least 6 or 
eight of these cases in which delivery has been effected 
in this manner, and, so far as I can recollect, in no 
instance has forced extraction brought about the death 
of the mother. The worst that happens is that the 
mare has difficulty afterwards in getting to her feet 
(she invariably takes the floor during the operation) 
and for some time is certainly very, very unsteady 
in her gait behind. This, however, quickly passes 
off, and by the end of the second or third dav can 
barely be detected. 

I must say here, too, no matter what the form of 
presentation, I have a positive dread of embryotomy. 
Wc all know the horribly dry and frictional sensation 
conveyed to the arm by the presence in the uterus 
of spilled blood as opposed to the easy softness of the 
natural lubricants the waters ; all this, of course, 
apart from the two facts that embryotomy takes time 
— a time full of manipulations exhausting to the 
mother—and that the blood spilled during the oper¬ 
ation very seriously complicates the business of the 
after-cleansing of the uterus, and so prejudices the 
mother’s chances of recovery. Furthermore, I am 
always reluctant in the extreme to remove anything 
which afterwards I might wish was present in order 
to attach thereto a cord or other instrument. 

Directly, therefore, I have decided on the form 
of presentation and made up my mind that the 
foal’s head is doubled back flat against its own side, 
I explain fully to the owner what I am about to do 


and the risk we are taking (for, of course, there is 
a risk) and then proceed straightaway. I first 
place on the mare’s head two stout, hempen halters 
(new ones for preference) one on either side, and firmly 
secure them so that they do not tighten up to pinch 
the animal’s jaw, afterwards seeing that the mare is 
tied to some object calculated to take the strain, 
and low enough not to hang her head from the floor 
when she goes down. With a further two halters 
I make safe the protruded fore limbs of the foetus, 
make proper knots, attach the pulley blocks and rope 
and give the word to pull. Six to eight men are 
necessary, but in certainly less than five minutes 
the job is over and the mare, exhausted perhaps, 
quickly recovering—recovering so quickly that always 
site is on her feet again before the surgeon is ready to 
leave. 

So handled, the case, instead of one of difficulty, 
is one of extreme simplicity, and what is particularly 
noticeable in the final stages of the extraction is the 
neat manner in which the head of the foetus tucks 
itself accommodatingly into the cavity between 
its own last rib and the bones forming its pelvis. 
The impression conveyed to the onlooker, and he 
nearly always gives it expression, is :—“ Not nearly 
so formidable as one would have expected.” 

A second form of anterior presentation to which 
I would like to draw the attention of the members 
here present is the one in w T hich the head and the fore 
limbs of the foetus are protruded, but delivery still 
inexplicably delayed. In my early days with a case 
of this nature I was once lead to a serious error in 
tactics. It has not happened since. On my arrival 
at the farm I found the mare on the floor with the 
foal partially delivered as described, and naturally 
asked the question “ Have you attempted to pull it 
away ? ” The answer I received was in the affirm¬ 
ative. With youthful impetuosity I remarked 
quickly in effect :—“ The presentation is absolutely 
normal. Nothing remains but to apply additional 
force and delivery will be effected.” But I was 
wrong. There are cases when no force, however 
extreme, will dislodge the foetus so fixed, and this 
was one. The application of additional force served 
only to cause the almost instantaneous death of the 
mother. 

When with the foetus thus presented the powerful 
labour pains of the mother do not succeed in effecting 
delivery it is plain that one or both hind limbs cf tne 
foal have become so fixed against the maternal 
pelvis that nothing short of breaking the limb or limbs 
will remove it. The foetal hind limbs have become 
wedged or as they term it in my part of Lincolnshire 
“ scotched ” against the “ aitch ” bones of the mother. 
My experience has taught me that whenever such a 
form of partial delivery is encountered, recourse to 
embryotomy is absolutely essential. Applying slight 
traction only so as to stretch the body of the foetus 
to its fullest extent, it should be severed in its 
entirety across the loins and the whole of its fore 
parts thus removed. Afterwards it is a compara¬ 
tively easy matter to repulse whatever remains 
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and pick up one by one the hind feet, when t lie 
remaining half of the body comes easily away. 

1 will next deal with that form of foetal dystokia 
known to all of us as “ breech presentation," and 
this in its worst form, namely, that where only the. 
tail and buttocks of the foetus can be felt, and, with 
a very big slice of luck, the tips of the hocks. Here 
again, no matter whether I am able or not to reach 
the hocks, 1 do not attempt anything in the way 
of reduction, but simply resort to forced extraction 
after the manner illustrated in Fig. 113, p. Id 1 .*, of 
the Second Edition of Fleming'* Veterinary Ob¬ 
stetrics. The manner in which 1 manage to rope 
the fretus I can best demonstrate with the two ropes 
I have here with me. 

(,1/ this stage Mr. Kecks gave a Jew minutes' demon¬ 
stration with two ropes which he had on the table before 
him.) 

With the ropes thus fixed, the pulley blocks are 
again attached and delivery effected. Should it 
be found impossible to rope the second thigh in the 
way thus demonstrated, extraction may nevertheless 
be proceeded with, and successfully, with the rope, 
round one only. This I have done on at least two 
or three occasions and I see that Fleming also records 
similar instances. It is better, however, if at all 
possible, to rope both. 

With these two forms of foetal dystokia, lateral 
deviation of the head, and breech presentation, I 
have dealt specially; for, apart from downright 
deformity, they are, I am sure, two of the veterinary 
surgeon’s bogeys among the more or less common 
forms of mal-prcsentation, and, although 1 have 
given only my own methods of dealing with them, 
I am quite prepared in any discussion that may 
follow to learn something I may employ to better 
advantage. 

As to the sequel® : -I intend only to deal with two. 
First I will deal with the matter of the everted uterus 
and relate to you my method of dealing with this. 
To those who have not qualified in the hard school 
of experience, the very conditions and surroundings 
met with in these cases appear appallingly hopeless. 
With modern methods of dealing with them they 
fortunately are not so. And when I use the words 
" modern methods ’’ in this connection I wish the 
members to understand that I can only too well 
remember the time when chloroform anesthesia, 
so far as the horse was concerned, was a thing prac¬ 
tically unknown, certainly very little practised, 
and when the certain advantages of antiseptics as 
now employed were very little appreciated. 

What more fearsome set of conditions to encounter 
in the cold of an early spring morning, say two or 
three a.m., than the suffering mare, in a bath of 
perspiration, with an unwieldy and what appears 
to be an unmanageable mass hanging from her vulva, 
with the mare herself up and down, perchance in a 
filthy crew-yard, and every now and again in her 
paroxysms of pain casting herself violently to the 
floor or against a wall or a gateway, with a very 
imminent danger of doing damage to what we know 


to be an extremely delicate organ ; moreover with 
no skilled assistance, and perchance only the light of 
a guttering candle by which to work. No medical 
man, we imagine to ourselves, could possibly meet 
with a set of circumstances so apparently hopeless, 
and yet see his way to come successfully through them. 
Nevertheless, with the means at our disposal we can 
and do. 

In such a case as this the chloroform mask has 
proved a veritable godsend ; and here 1 may say 1 
never set. out to a foaling case without either the 
pulley blocks I have mentioned or the chloroform 
mask. 

My procedure in these cases is at once to administer 
the chloroform, having first given instructions that 
while I am doing this, plenty of hot water shall be 
got ready. With the mask 1 have been in the habit 
of using, and which I have brought here to show- you, 
I have been accustomed to giving as an initial dose 
as much as three ounces- and this for the reason of 
bringing the mare to the floor quieklv. The sooner 
insensibility is brought about the less risk of injury 
to the exposed uterus. If the mare is already down, 
and it appears plain that she is so weak she can be 
kept there while being anaesthetised, I use a smaller 
initial dose. 

Before I made myself fairly expert with the hand¬ 
ling of chloroform in these cases I made a practice of 
taking with me tiro hobbles. Knowing what I know- 
now, however, I say chloroform straightway, with 
a heavy enough dose to bring the animal rapidly 
to the floor. Nothing more then is needed in-the 
way of restraint, not even the tying of a single limb. 

With the mare down I get to work quickly. With 
the uterus laid out on sheets or bags, the latter obtained 
in as clean a state as possible, I have it well bathed 
with quite warm water (1 had nearly said hot) liberally 
dashed with lysol or creolin. Again, as quickly as 
possible, I commence reduction. The method, 
that of repelling it with the closed first, and commenc¬ 
ing first with those portions nearest the vulva, is 
well known to you all. On this, therefore, I need 
not dwell, except to say I have always an assistant 
to help, and that I make him follow my own example 
in wrapping the fist he is using in several layers of 
the cloths with which w-e have been cleansing the 
uterus before commencing its reduction. This, 
of course, is to prevent injury to the walls of the 
exposed organ. And, in passing, I may say how 
surprisingly easy it is for the naked first, especially 
if a small one like my own, to “ pop ” through the 
uterine wall, more especially if in a moment of excite¬ 
ment the fist is inadvertently opened and the flat 
of the hand used instead. 

Immediately reduction is effected I keep my arm 
inserted for some few minutes in order to feel the 
uterus float out to take up its normal position. 
Until this is felt, no case is safe to be left, no matter 
how slight may be the efforts on the part of the 
mare to again “ pain ” it out. It may be there 
are others here like myself, short in stature, who 
have difficulty, on account of shortness of arm, in 
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pushing the uterus sufficiently far back to take up 
this favourable position. In those cases therefore, 
when, in spite of my arm being inserted to its full 
extent, I feel a distinct bulge outwards of any part 
of the returned organ, I have a pessary made by 
fitting a round stick into the neck of an ordinary 
pint and a half bottle, and get an assistant to push 
this up alongside of my arm. I then direct the 
bottle to the spot on which 1 wish pressure brought 
to bear and give instructions accordingly. 

Now as to after treatment. Directly the uterus 
is in place I insert two, three, or sometimes four 
pessaries, each containing said two drams and 
iodoform one dram with a base of cacao butter. 
To these, I have for several years pinned my faith 
as being the very best dressing possible in these cases, 
and I am still of the same opinion. 

After inserting the pessaries I apply to the lips of 
the vulva a clamp of some sort. I must admit, 
however, that after one has noted the uterus swim 
out into its normal position, this latter procedure' 
is hardly necessary, and that I regard it more now 
a safeguard than a necessity. 

With the application of tin' clamp, or failing that, 
the adjusting of a truss. I formerly considered my case 
finished with and either saw the mare on to her feet 
before leaving, or left instructions that she was to 
be made to rise so soon as she showed a desire to do so. 
Of late years, however, I have come to the conclusion 
that, following the period of exhaustion the mare, 
has been through, it is an advantage to allow her a 
good rest. Accordingly, my practice now before 
leaving her, and even while she is still more or less 
under the influence of the anaesthetic is to induce this 
rest by the administration hypodermically of a dose 
of morphia and atropine. 

Now as to the after-effects, if r any:—If the pre¬ 
caution has been taken of inserting the salol pessaries 
as described, it is not often that any serious infection 
of the womb takes place. If any untoward change 
does occur it takes the form, usually, of the accumu¬ 
lation of a thick glairy discharge, somewhat resembling 
strangles pus, in the cavity of the uterus, the uterus 
fails to close, and the patient’s temperature rises. 
What I have found to act as a positive charm in such 
instances is the injecting by means of a Read’s pump 
of about four gallons of warm water, containing 
approximately a pound of common salt and an ounce 
of carbolic acid. This injection I repeat three times 
daily. So soon as the fluid has been injected, T 
jave the animal walked about. This almost in¬ 
variably has the effect of causing her, almost in¬ 
voluntarily it would appear, to expel the greater 
part of the injected dressing, which, of course, is the 
very thing we wish. When a case is met with in 
which this desirable occurrence does not take place, 
I syphon out the fluid by means of the tubing of the 
Read’s pump. 

This I do as follows :—I see to it that the tube of 
the pump is filled from end to end with water. While 
it is so filled I have both ends of the tubing held at 
the same height while the pump is removed. My 


assistant 1 direct to cover the hole of one end with 
his finger and then to hold this end in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the floor. The other end 1 then carrv into 
the uterus and dip as deeply as possible into the 
pool of fluid found there- then give word to my assis¬ 
tant to allow the water at his end to run. In a very 
few minutes the uterus can by this means he drained 
dry. 

Since adopting this saline cum carbolic acid 
irrigation the sequela? of foaling cases generally have 
lost for me a great deal of their former dread. 
Whether after a difficult foaling; whether after 
replacement of the everted uterus; or whether 
following on the removal of the retained after-birth, 
I certainly use first the salol and iodoform pessaries, 
for very frequently this is all that is necessary. In 
other words, if on the occasion of my second visit 
I find the patient’s temperature normal and other 
signs favourable, then I leave well alone and do 
nothing more, probably, however, leaving word that 
1 will call again on the following day and see whether 
or no these favourable signs are continuing. On 
the other hand, should my second visit show a rise 
in temperature and other indications of fever—then 
the saline irrigations. From the very first injection 
the temperature drops, and other symptoms of 
malaise rapidly subside. The case, in fact, gives me 
no further anxiety. 

Now as to my method of dealing with retained 
after-birth. I will be as brief as possible, for already 
I feel I am trespassing on your indulgence and that 
this paper is growing too long. First as to the 
time that has elapsed since the act of foaling before 
I attempt removal. I may say here that in my own 
district if the membranes have not come away 
naturally within a very few hours after the birth 
of the foal, almost invariably I receive word that 
“ the mare has not cleansed.” On receipt of such 
a message. 1 attend at once. This, more to allay 
the natural anxiety of the owner than from any fear 
on my own part that a few hours’ retention may cause 
mischief. In very nearly every instance the retained 
membranes may then be removed (and that without 
the insertion of the operator’s arm) by the method 
I now describe. It may appear somewhat crude, 
I allow. But the crudity is only on the surface 
and the method is successful. No doubt many of 
you have seen it done. I simply take two sticks, 
such as two stack-pegs, enclose the membranes at 
their lowermost protruded extremity between them, 
and then roll upwards towards the vulva. The 
next step, and with this method it is the important 
one, consists in rotating the two sticks, together 
with the membranes they enclose, in a circular 
manner from left to right or from right to left, which¬ 
ever the operator may wish, in order to twist cord- 
like the membranes on the proximal side of the two 
sticks. In fact, in the latter stages of the removal 
of tire membranes by this method the membranes 
as they are pulled outwards, issue from the vulva 
in strands, having an appearance, exactly like that 
of a thick rope. This rotation continuously from 
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ono side to the other serves two purposes. By 
twisting them ropc-like, it so strengthens the mem¬ 
branes to be pulled on that there is very little fear 
of tearing them, and it serves also the very useful 
purpose of unpeeling from the uterine walls the, 
attached membranes. 

Provided pulling is commenced slowly, and 
additional force exerted by the operator only after 
the lapse of some considerable time, it is remarkable 
the degree of traction that can be applied without 
causing damage. But, and one cannot too much 
insist, " Go slowly ” is the word. I have sometimes 
been so long as a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes 
before “ things have begun to come.” The first 
thing that happens is that the mare herself begins 
to help. During the first stages of traction she may 
take but very little notice and may even continue to 
feed at the manger. Sooner or later, however, 
she commences to pain. And then, within a few 
minutes, if the after-birth bv this means is removable 
at all, there comes from the vulva a portion of the 
membranes a dull purple in colour, as against the 
white of the ubilical cord on which we first com¬ 
menced traction. 

Directly this is seen the sticks may be dropped, 
and the purple coloured membrane pulled on with 
the hands, taking care not to exert traction on one 
spot alone, but to take turn and turn about in various 
places round the mass of membrane now protruded. 
In a very few minutes it will be found that, in one 
position it is coming away much more easily than in 
others, evidently unpeeling without difficulty from 
the uteriie wall. This the operator recognises 
at once by reason of the fact that no sensation of 
tearing is conveyed along the membranes to his 
fingers. Finally the membranes begin as it were 
to trickle from the lips of the vulva, no pulling is 
needed, in fact it is better at this stage that the 
weight of the hanging portions should be lessened 
by their being held upwards, until with a “ flop ” 
the last portion drops cleanly from out the vulva on to 
the operator’s hands. 

If the case is seen early, nothing more then is 
really necessary ; but, in order that nothing shall 
be left to chance, I insert two of the salol and iodoform 
pessaries. 

Apparently easy, this is procedure which calls for 
considerable skill and patience on the part of the 
o|ierator, and its apparent easiness 1 always decry 
to the looker-on, warning him that such a method 
in the hands of the untrained is likely to be productive 
of grave mischief. I know in fact of one or two cases 
where evertiou of the uterus has followed on traction 
unskillfully applied. But this not of late years. 
My clients have taken my advices to heart and do not 
now attempt it. 

Thus far I have described the case that is easy. 
Now and then, however, there are cases in which, 
even with considerable traction, the membranes by 
this method fail to come away. When that occurred 
1 formerly used to insert my arm and with the hand 
detach the retained portions. Of latter years I 


have not done this. I do not think it wise. There, 
is always more or less haemorrhage, and the blood- 
smeared arm in and out during the operation is only 
too apt to carry in infection. I much prefer to 
explain to the owner that in a few hours’time certain 
changes will have occurred between the retained 
membranes and the uterine walls and that after this 
has occurred extraction of the membranes will be a 
much more easy matter. And such is the case. 
On the occasion of the second visit, if the mare has 
not already voided them, the membranes come away 
without the slightest difficulty, and the insertion 
of a couple of salol and iodoform pessaries again 
completes the case. Knowles, of Wisbech, it was 
whom I first remember advocating this period of 
waiting. I can certainly testify to its wisdom. 

I have ended here on a note of simplicity possibly 
conveying to my hearers the idea that with the 
insertion of the salol pessaries these cases are finished 
with. Very often they arc. But in none of the 
cases with which I have dealt in this paper do I allow 
myself by the apparent simplicity of the circumstances 
to be lulled into a state of false security. No matter 
how sure 1 may feel that my case will take no further 
harm I am always just as sure that one can never 
be certain what untoward prank Dame Nature is 
likely to play. Accordingly, I make a practice of 
following up my case for at least another day or 
possibly another two days in order to make what is 
already sure doubly so. 

This, gentlemen, concludes my paper. In no way 
have I attempted to go into great detail. I have 
simply given to you as briefly as possible my own 
method of procedure in a few of those cases one or 
other of which the veterinary surgeon meets with 
every foaling season that he lives. And while I am 
concluding, allow me to say that whatever may be 
your criticism I have, I am sure, related to you as 
fearlessly and as honestly as possible a few of those 
little practical matters that I have found useful, 
and which have come to me very, very gradually, 
and as a result only of many years’ experience at the 
game. With some of it you may disagree. It is 
possible, for instance, that in some respects I may have 
fallen into a rut and that, other and more modern 
methods might better take the place of some I have 
related. All this I shall learn in the discussion. 

I only hope, gentlemen, that you will discuss the papei 
as freely and as fearlessly as I have endeavoured to 
give it to you. T thank you for the hearing you 
have given me. (Applause.) 

Discussion. 

Mr. Knowles, in opening, and as the oldest member 
of tbe Association in point of years, said lie congratulated 
them upon the fact, that Mr. Reeks had resumed member¬ 
ship, and he also congratulated him upon his very able 
and practical paper. He bad had experience in a breeding 
district very similar, he should think, to that of Mr. Reeks, 
and he would like to make a few remarks as to the result 
of his own observation. If the mare was a good roomy 
mare, and the foal not too large, and had not slipped too 
far back, delivery could be brought about by traction, 
and sometimes without embryotomy. One had to find 
the eye. for instance, and get the hook in it, or if they 
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rould remove the nhouldera there was little difficulty. 
He agreed with the speaker's remarks regarding einlny- 
otomy, hut he had always been able to rope the hind feet 
before cutting the animal in half. One thing he would 
warn them against, they must not slash right through 
the skin and everything, but make incisions so that the 
skin fell over the embryoted part, and the wall of the 
uterus would not be injured by. say. portions of the 
vertebra? which might project. There was a case like 
that recently at Sleaford where a gentleman was summoned 
hv the R.S.P.C.A. for attaching a horse to the fad us and 
trying to draw it away. A veterinary surgeon found that 
the hind feet were caught. He came to him (the speaker) 
and he gave his views, with the result that the farmer 
got off by paying expenses. 

Hroeeh presentations hail always been bis bugbear. 
He did not like to be told, when leaning out of his bedroom 
window at two o’clock in the' morning, “there’s only a tail 
there." Supposing the hocks were not in reach, and they 
could only feel the round rump and tail, he had always 
tried a steel hook, as thick as his finger, and pushed it 
into the foal’s amis and fixed it into the pelvis or a place 
like that to got tho animal away—that was provided the 
mare was roomy enough. Sometimes, however, they 
would have to shoot the mare. Mr. Reeks' methods 
were very much like his own. In the case of either a 
cow or a mare, he got its hind part higher than the fore, 
whether it was standing or lying down. They would 
find the uterus going back much easier. The plan with 
the bottle was a good one. He had a case some weeks 
ago where a cow had calved and put her uterus out. He 
was getting it back and felt his finger go through the 
wall of the uterus. Curiously enough she wont on well. 
It happened on Sunday ; on Tuesday she was chewing 
the cud, and got quite well. He did not think a mare 
would have done so under like circumstances. 

The President also congratulated the reader of the 
paper. His remarks were most instructive, especially 
as they were at the approach of the breeding season. 
With regard to a head presentation, when the foal was 
hard to move, he had sometimes found that by getting 
the line round one leg, the animal would come away 
sideways, better than by presenting the full width of the 
shoulders. It was a good plan. too. to take one log away. 

Mr. Knowles : Take the head off next time. 

Mr. Hicks referred to dropsical cases. 

Mr. Knowles said he had never had one yet. 

Mr. Lockwood said he was particularly interested in 
the notes dealing with anterior presentation where they 
got the presentation of the fore-limbs and the head turned 
back, it was his first experience of such a thing last 
year. He was trying to get one of the fore-limbs off, 
when, much to his surprise, the whole thing came away, 
and the marc went on well. For cleansing, Mr. Lockwood 
continued, he always used a syphon and not a Read’s 
pump. He had not tried the pessaries to any extent, 
but a solution of lysol and syphoned it out. He found 
he had to douch a mare three days in succession. With 
regard to putridity in the foetus, ho had had a case where 
he had to take the foal away bone by bone, and bit 
by bit, and the smell was terrific. The mare got better. 

Mr. Knowles : How long gone was the foal ? 

Mr. Lockwood : About full time. The mare was a 
greasy old subject. 

Mr. Knowles said there were cases where it was better 
to have an assistant ; the operator inserting his right arm, 
and the assistant his left, so that they could work together 
to adjust the animal for removal. 

Mr. Reeks : It is another way of using the repeller, 

Mr. Hicks : It can be done with the crutch, but it 
is safer to have an assistant. 

Mr. Lang said ho had one of Fletcher's improved 
instruments, and there was no difficulty in getting it round 
the neck. With this he had been able to cut a calf—a 
monstrosity—into eleven pieces, without any pressure 
on tho mother. Regarding the mare with a putrid foal, 
he had an idea that when the foetus got like that it was 
in a sealed bag, as it wore, and the mucous membrane 
became impervious to the septic matter 


Research into Diseases of Animals. 

Kewjrt of tiik Anvisonv Committee. 

We give bclmv, from the Live Slock Journal, a 
more comprehensive abstract than appeared 
in our lust week’s issue of the report of the 
Advisory Committer appointed last November 
to “report on t lie facilities now available for the 
scientific studv of the diseases of animals, to indicate 
what extension of those facilities is desirable in the 
immediate future in order to advance the study of 
disease, whether in animals or man, and to advise 
as to tin' steps which should lie taken to secure the 
aid of competent scientific workers in investigating 
diseases in animals." 

The problem of the scientific study of animal 
diseases cannot he approached solely as regards the 
United Kingdom. It affects every part of tlu* 
Empire, and, though the diseases differ with con¬ 
ditions of climate and locality, the trade in live stock 
makes the problem in reality a single one. 

The importance of the problem may, perhaps, be 
gauged by the fact that the estimated value of cattle, 
sheep and pigs in the United Kingdom on June 4th, 
1913, was probably from £180,000,000 to £200,000,000, 
and in 1920 from £400,000,000 to £450,000,000. The 
total value of British cattle, sheep and pigs exported in 
1913, as given in the trade returns, was £2,272,566, and 
in 1920 was £4,819,401. The value of cattle, sheep 
and pigs re-exported was £129,252 in 1913 and £78,693 
in 1920. It is not possible to form an estimate of the 
annual loss from animal disease in tho United King¬ 
dom, but it must be very great. The Scottish 
Animal Diseases Research Association, a body fully 
representative of stock-owners and herdsmen in 
Scotland, estimate the annual loss from certain 
specified diseases in that country at close upon 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

The Committee point out that the losses in England 
and Wales are probably four ro five times as great as 
those experienced in Scotland. In the Union of South 
Africa the value of stock is estimated at £100,000,000 
and the annual loss from diseases at several millions. 

The importance of the problem extends, however, 
far beyond the loss in wealth brought about by 
preventable causes amongst live stock. Some of 
the diseases of animals are directly communicable 
to man, but there is another aspect of even greater 
significance. The problem of disease and of health, 
whether in man, animals or plants, is in reality one 
problem. The study of disease, it is true, has become 
highly specialised in its different branches, but 
advances in animal pathology may interact on and 
profoundly influence human pathology, and the 
reverse is equally true. Pasteur worked as directly 
for the prevention of animal disease as for the good 
of human beings. Koch's discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus had an equal interest for the veterinary 
and for the medical profession. 

.Moreover, the greater part of our knowledge of 
human medicine, whether curative or preventive, is 
based either upon experiments made upon animals or 
upon the use of other scientific methods identical with 
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those employed in veterinary science. It is in the 
application of scientific discovery to human beings, to 
animals, and to plants that specialisation is inevitable. 
This does not, of course, mean that specialised know¬ 
ledge is not of great value to the investigator. 

The effect of the Committee’s finding as to existing 
facilities for study of animal disease is that there is 
not nearly enough opportunity for research. 

“ Having regard to the position held by the United 
Kingdom in the stock-breeding world,” says the 
report, *' the facilities for research existing at the 
five veterinary colleges constitute a national disgrace. 
Veterinary colleges should occupy a position in regard 
to veterinary research similar to that held by medical 
schools and hospitals in regard to medical research. 

“ Whilst it is true that consideration of the develop¬ 
ment of veterinary research was, so far as the Com¬ 
missioners are concerned, interrupted by the. war, 
the present position is that the sum allocated to 
veterinary research is trifling in comparison with the 
sums set aside for medical, agricultural and fishery 
research. The Research Institute in Animal Path¬ 
ology at the Royal Veterinary College received for 
the year 1920-21 an increase in its maintenance 
grant insignificant in comparison with those sanctioned 
for many other agricultural research institutes. For 
reasons unknown its staff is not included in the 
research ‘ service ’ scheme.” 

Grants for special veterinary researches at various 
centres have been made from time to time, and in 1911 
the Commissioners were prepared to set aside annually 
a sum of £2,000 to be. allocated for this purpose on 
the advice of a special Advisory Committee. Grants 
for similar purposes have also been made from the 
Agriculture (Scotland) Fund, usually on a pound for 
pound basis. Account should be taken of facilities 
existing at the universities, medical schools and other 
scientific institutions, at the Brown Institution, and, 
for the investigation of nutritional diseases, at the 
Cambridge and Aberdeen Research Institutes in 
Animal Nutrition. There arc laboratories, devoted 
more especially to administrative research, attached 
to the English and Irish Departments of Agriculture 
and to the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 

With regard to extension of existing facilities and 
training of investigators the report complains that the 
absence of any established career for the veterinary 
investigator in the United Kingdom, and the fact that 
so small a number of posts is available in other parts 
of the Empire, has prevented full advantage, being 
taken of the Development Fund studentships for 
holders of the membership diploma of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. The studentships 
to enable honours graduates in science of British 
universities to obtain the veterinary qualification 
have never been taken up. 

“ Support for veterinary science from private 
benefactors,” continues the report, “ and from 
farmers and owners of stock lias been meagre, though 
the launching of the plan contemplated by the Com¬ 
mission in 1913 might have altered this state of affairs.” 
Tile. recommendations of the. Committee for improv¬ 


ing the conditions of veterinary research are mainly 
as follows :— 

(1) Workers of proved capacity in the Institute of 
Animal Pathology at Camden Town should be im¬ 
mediately granted salaries on the same scale as that 
adopted in the ease of other workers in Agricultural 
Research Institutes and admitted to the benefits of 
a superannuation scheme. (The report adds, however, 
that a direct Government service is not contemplated.) 

(2) Increased opportunities should be offered for 
co-operation between veterinary and other investi¬ 
gators, and for the free interchange of workers in 
medical, veterinary, botanical and other laboratories. 

(3) A capital grant should be made at the earliest 
practicable date from the Development Fund for new 
laboratories at the Institute of Animal Pathology, 
Camden Town. The annual maintenance grant of 
the Institute should be immediately increased. 

(t) The creation of the Scottish Animal Diseases 
Research Association and the assistance to it already 
recommended by the Commissioners is welcomed. 
Whatever the fate of this particular scheme, permanent 
facilities on an adequate scale should be provided in 
Scotland. 

(5) Suitable facilities for research should be placed 
at the disposal of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 

(0) A sum should be set aside annually by the. 
Commissioners for special researches into animal 
diseases, whether by veterinary or non-veterinary 
investigators. 

The report suggests that the surest foundation for 
the creation of a cadre of research workers will lie, in 
the improvement of professional veterinary education, 
and Government assistance to the veterinary colleges 
should be substantially increased after full inquiry as 
to their adequacy in point of accommodation and 
situation. 

To enable selected men who have completed their 
preliminary scientific education to be trained in 
research methods, the report urges that three research 
studentships should in the early stages of the scheme 
be offered annually of tbo value of £300, tenable for 
three, years. Candidates should be nominated by 
the beads of institutions and selected by the. co¬ 
ordinating body referred to below. Preference 
should be given to those possessing university degrees. 

Those entering civil or municipal service at home or 
abroad should receive post-graduate instruction, State 
assistance being given to the institutions concerned 
with their training. In the case of those going to 
tropical countries a year’s training should be given, 
of which, if possible, at least six,months should be 
spent in a laboratory in the tropics. 

It is suggested that facilities should be given to 
members of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps for 
training in research and for study leave. Closer 
collaboration between officers in the Royal Array 
Medical Corps and the Royal Army Veterinary Corps 
is desirable. 

In conclusion, the Committee suggest that a Diseases 
of Animals Research Committee (or Board) should Ire 
appointed by the. Development Commission, all 
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applications for advances from the Development 
Fund for research into diseases in animals being 
referred to it, and the Committee being annually 
informed of the total amount available under this 
head. The Research Committee should consist of 
lot less than seven nor more than ten members, 
chosen for their personal qualities and special know¬ 
ledge. The majority should be men of science, but 
a member with a knowledge of stockowners* needs 
must be included, and a full-time paid secretary with 
scientific training should be appointed. 


Some Notes of Cases met in Country Practice. 

Resumed Discussion on Pacer presented to the 
Royal Counties V.M.A. by J. K. Baxter, M.R.C.VS. 

Mr. Male said he had been very interested in Mr. 
Baxter’s paper, which was tlie kind of paper that was 
required : notes written by a practitioner when lie saw 
the cases, without any elaboration. Such a paper formed 
the basis of a good discussion. He did not think a man 
should be expected to write a treatise, which was too much 
of an undertaking for a busy practitioner, but if a member 
would write notes on cases ho bad met in his own district 
it would help everyone. Mr. Baxter divided mammitis 
into several classes, but ho did not know whether that 
division was sufficient. Personally he would be more 
inclined, for the purposes of definition, to divide mammitis 
into the following heads, (1) acute, (2) chronic; acute 
mastitis divided into (a) phlegmonous mastitis, fe , an 
inflammation of the stroma and interstitial tissues, and 
(6) parenchymatous mastitis, an inflammation of the 
secreting part of the glands, and that again into catarrhal, 
pustular and gangrenous. Then there was contagious 
mastitis. Chronic mastitis included tuberculous mas¬ 
titis. He did not quite know under what heading Mr. 
Baxter put the acute case that lie described, but he 
thought it was the acute parenchymatous mastitis, which 
was of a pustular or gangrenous nature. The two things 
were rather different. The pustular mastitis usually 
came on as a secondary condition to the catarrhal, and 
was due to streptococci and staphylococci , and was not so 
fatal as the gangrenous form, which seemed to he more 
or less of a specific mastitis. It came on very rapidly and 
caused the death of the animal in a very short time, 
except in those cases where there was a separation of the 
dead tissues from the living He agreed with Mr. Baxter 
that it was a most difficult thing to treat, in fact, he had 
found no treatment of any use. The procedure that had 
been advised in many cases was to slaughter the animal. 
Then the question arose whether the animal was fit for 
human food, and he did not think it was. He did not 
think it was possible to advise the owner in a case of 
gangrenous mastitis to have the cow destroyed for human 
food ; there was a great deal of septic infection, and the 
meat could not he good for human food, even though 
the cow was slaughtered in the early stages. Mr. Baxter 
spoke of the character of the secretion gradually altering 
from straw coloured, almost clear, fluid, to claret colour, 
mixed with varying amounts of pus, and said it- was the 
thick pus which in the worst cases occluded the teat duct, 
rendering any relief of the affected quarter through that 
channel impossible, and leading up to gangrene. He did 
not know whether when there was thick pus there was 
also gangrene ; lie thought the gangrene was a specific 
thing and that when tliick pus was obtained the case 
probably would not die and probably would not go on to 
gangrene. If a good drainage could he made by cutting 
off the end of the teat and massaging the udder, and the 
discharge got away and injections made into the teat— 
which were very beneficial in a pustular condition- there 
might he a recovery. With regard to giving Epsom 
salts in large doses, ho agreed with Mr. Baxter that it 
did cause a great deal of depression. Animals occasionally 
were given very large doses fvhen they had the symptoms 


that had been described. If nux vomica or strychnine 
and ammonia compounds were given with the salts, 
there was not the same amount of depression. It was 
a mistake to give too much Epsom salts. Any purgative 
if given in too large quantities would cause very groat 
depression : even linseed oil and castor oil would do so. 
He was a great believer in the old-fashioned black treacle, 
which acted as a food as well as an aperient, and some¬ 
times did more good than all the Epsom salts. With 
regard to injections into the udder, his own experience 
was that hydrogen peroxide was about the best, about 
1 to 7. or chinosol, which answered better than anything 
else, especially in pustular cases With regard to scouring 
calves, he could not sav that he had used formalin, but 
he had used potassium permanganate and potassium 
chlorate and had hod some very good results, especially 
in white scour. Potassium permanganate was very 
good. With regard to the remarks that had been made 
on the paper, he was sorry Mr. Coleman was not present, 
because there were several things he wanted to ask him 
about his cases, especially about the young beasts from 
six to fifteen months old, a large number of which were 
showing mammitis and which he treated by injecting the 
udder with proflavin and citrate of soda and hydrogen 
peroxide, and also about the organisms which were found 
in the udder. He had not been aware before that the 
bacillus entcritidus and the bacillus coli were common 
inhabitants of the mammary gland, as Mr. Coleman 
mentioned in connection with his cases. 

Mr. T. Lepper said lie had had experience of mammitis, 
as he, with other country practitioners, had a good deal 
of that disease to treat. He thought Mr. Baxter’s paper 
was a most able one on the subject, and he had been very 
interested in reading it and agreed almost entirely with 
the treatment which was adopted. His experience was 
that some of the worst cases of mammitis were found in 
cows which were dry in the summer time and not in milking 
cows at all. He lived in a grazing district where acute 
mammitis of a septic form was often found in the summer 
time, and the cases were extremely unsatisfactory to treat. 
If there was a case of septic mammitis in an animal which 
was being fattened on good grazing land, he thought it 
was to tho advantage of the farmer to have it destroyed, 
because, although the treatment might he effectual at 
the finish, the animal wasted tremendously and the first 
loss was very often the least. In his district he had been 
specially fortunate in getting very few cases of infectious 
mammitis ; he had not seen a had case for some years. 
He also would have liked to ask Mr. Coleman one or two 
questions, especially in connection with the removal of 
tho udder, which he could not understand, because it 
seemed to him that unless there was mortification setting 
in it would be practically impossible, as the haemorrhage 
must he tremendous. He did not know how the haemorr¬ 
hage could he stopped, because it meant cutting into what 
might he called a shiny bright surface, and it would he 
practically impossible to take up the vessels. Apparently 
Mr. Coleman had had success, but it would he interesting 
to have a demonstration at one of the meetings. With 
regard to mag. sulph., he did not think it was such a poison. 
He had used it for a great many years, hut he usually used 
Jib mag. sulph. and about 4oz. of flowers of sulphur 
with a gramme of mix vomica and about loz. of ginger. 
He had given that in two doses at least without any' ill 
effects at all. 

Mr. J. Verne y said he had been especially struck by 
the facility with which Mr. Coleman removed the udder. 
He had never had to do it in his own practice. He had 
had a quarter of the udder cut out and he had helped it. 
out a good many times. He had a pupil once who was 
the son of a veterinary surgeon in a large dairy district 
in Cheshire and he said that when they got a case they 
whipped the tip off straight away to start with, close to 
the udder, and he himself had done that several times 
with very good effect. He did not think Epsom salts 
was poison, hut it was very often given in larger doses 
than it should he. If mixed with sulphur—3 parts of 
magnesia and 2 of sulphur, with a little ginger—it was a 
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very good febrifuge indeed and did not seem to have any 
bad effect on the cow at all. In addition to that he had 
frequently given a couple of drachms of calomel with 
half-an-ounce of aloes in a lever drink and had found 
that had a very good effect indeed. With regard to the 
application to the udder, some people recommended 
fomentations, but latterly he had used the unction of 
oieate of mercury, which was a very good antiseptic and 
softened the conditions very much. His old partner, 
Mr. James, who was in cattle practice for a good many 
years, always used the biniodide of mercury, about the 
size of a half-crown, until the whole quarter was covered, 
and had very good results. He had never had occasion 
to remove the udder. He thought the removal of the 
teat right up to the udder gave a very good drainage 
and very often minimised a good deal of the pustular 
effects which followed and any septic effects which might 
take place. 

Captain Dunn said he had lived in Aberdeen and there 
it was possible to give much larger doses of medicine, 
aloes, for instance, than in the south. It was possible 
to give 9 drachms without any trouble. With mag. 
sulph., 21 bs. was nothing to a cow. Scotch cows wore 
like Scotch people, pretty hard, and could stand a 1 o\. 
With regard to gangrenous mammitis, it seemed to him 
to be a specitio disease. He hail had a considerable 
number of cases lately and some of thorn hud died within 
twelve hours. Irrigating the teats in mammitis hud had 
good results and hydrogen peroxide also had wonderfully 
good effects. 

Mr. Baxter, in reply, said ho regretted Mr. Coleman's 
absence, and wondered how he recognised the specitic 
organisms. With regard to heifers’ quarters, he would 
like to learn how Mr. Coleman succeeded in injecting the 
material into them at all on account of smallness ol teat. 
Also, with regard to the vaccine lor vaginitis, he w ould 
like to ask him whether the uterus was also affected. It 
seemed to him that in simple vaginitis it was possible to 
do quite us much good with pessaries alone. Ho had not 
tried autogenous vaccines and he would like to hear if 
others had tried tnom besides Mr. Coleman. It appeared 
to him that the cases were so urgent that there was not 
time to get the vaccines prepared. Mr. Coleman seemed 
to think that ho left the quarter to slough oft without 
interfering with it at all, but he removed the teat and 
incised betoro gangrene set in, but not removing the 
whole udder, which he did not think was often necessary 
or advisable. On the question of mag. sulph., if Captain 
Dunn gave 21bs. without any nux vomica or anything 
else it was an extraordinary dose. It was quite all- 
right if something was used to help it along, but mug. 
sulph. alone in frequently repeated large doses often gave 
rise to depression, so that the animal could hardly move 
about at all. With strychnine or nux vomica it could 
not be objected to. Ho was very glud to hear Mr. Willett 
had been using barium chloride, because a good many people 
seemed to he rather afraid of it, and the text books also 
seemed to be. It had always acted very well w ith him, 
but he had not repeated the dose very often. Major 
Simpson seemed to think that vaccines must bo specilic. 
They had far better be, but there w us no time to get an 
autogenous vaccine prepared before the case became 
gangrenous. He did not mean to make any hard and 
fast divisions in the types of mastitis, but he quite agreed 
with Mr. Male that they should be divided up a little 
more. He simply gave a general account. There was 
a pa[>er read by Dr. Savage before the ilid-West Society 
some time ago in which he said that in bis opinion carcases 
of animals dead front mastitis were not lit for human 
food. He did not quite agree with Mr. Male that thick 
pas did not lead to gangrene ; one often got thick pus 
continuing for years without any trouble at all, but 
sometimes in acute cases it stopped up the teat and 
gangrene followed. He would like to know what strength 
the potassium permanganate was that was used for calves 
as a euro for scour. 

Mr. Male replied that it was made about port wine 
colour, and two winoglassfuls were given twice a day. 


Mr. Baxter said Mr. hopper seemed to have a good 
deal of trouble with mastitis in dry cows, probably because 
they had not dried off properly. 

Mr. Lepper remarked that that was certainly often the 
case. Perhaps there would l> 1 ' half-a-dozen in one place 
and they were tried to be dried off a bit, and they were 
very often some of the w orst eases. 

Mr. Baxter quite agreed that it paid better to slaughter 
them as a rule. Ho had very little infectious mammitis in 
his district, in fact, ho could only remember one outbreak 
wlioro it travelled much from cow to cow. He would 
like to know whether Mr. Verney had found any blistering 
from biniodide. 

Mr. Verney said he had, but it subsided very quickly. 
He diil not trouble much about blistering. 

Mr. Pepper asked whether that would be in chronic 

cases. 

Mr. Verney said he used it iu acute cases. It was a 
very good counter-irritant. 

Mr. Leppeh enquired if it was the same with oieate 
of mercury also. 

Mr. Verney replied in the negative. 

The President desired to know if it was used in one 
spot of the size of u half-crown. 

Mr. Verney said that was so. He did one or two spots 
and then some more until the whole thing was covered. 
The gland then became harder und dried up. In most 
cases a quarter was lost, whatever was done, and that 
was the reason why he did not hesitate to take a teat off 
right close up to the udder, destroying the teat duct. In 
those cases he did not use biniodide of mercury at all. 


Court ot Appeal. 

Warranty on Sale ox-' a Cow by Auction. 

Frankland v. Smith. 

(Before the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Warring¬ 
ton, and Lord Justice Scrutton.) 

This appeal from a decision of the Divisional Court (Mr. 
Justice Horridge and Mr. Justice Sheaiman), on December 
8th last, raiseti a question on the proper construction of 
certain conditions of sale of cattle used by tho Hellifield 
Auction Mart, Limited. 

The plaintiff became the purchaser of a cow which had 
been sent to the mart by the defendant for sale, and which 
was sold on March 1st, 1921, for £35. The cow was 
apparently in perfect health at the time of sale, but some 
days later it was taken seriously ill, and oil March lltli it 
died. A post-mortem examination was held, and it revealed 
that at some previous date, probably from two to three 
months before the sale, it bad swallowed a piece of wire, 
and this wire, after travelling into its stomach, ultimately 
penetrated its heart and caused its death 

The plaintiff claimed damages for breach of warranty, 
and the County Court Judge gave judgment in his favour, 
but tho Divisional Court reversed this decision, and the 
plaintiff appealed. 

The conditions of sale of the Hellifield Auction Mart 
were divided into two sections. The first section applied 
to home cattle, and clause 1 was aB follow s :— 

Every animal (except as undermentioned in tliis condi¬ 
tion) sold at this mart is sold under warranty by the 
owner to be sound and healthy, and any animal not 
answering to this warranty shall he returnable by the 
purchaser provided that he give to the seller notice in 
writing of such breach of warranty . . . within five 

clear days from the day of sale. 

The exceptions did not apply to this case. 

Clause 3 dealt with certain specific defects. By clause 
4 any dairy cattle entered for sale and suffering from any 
grievous fault or complaint not discernible at the time of 
sale and sold as sound and healthy for upwards of £8 were 
to be returnable to the seller upon notice by the buyer in 
accordance with clause 1. 

Clause 5 applied to Irish cattle only. By the general 
conditions, clause 8 :— 

Each lot shall on the fall of tho hammer be und remain 
in every respect at the absolute risk of the purchaser 
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thereof (subject to the third and fourth conditions) and 
shall be removed from the mart within two hours after 
the sale, at his expense, and shall be taken with all faults 
and errors (if any) of description. 

Mr. Langdon, K.C., and Mr. \V. A. J. Rowlands appeared 
for the appellant (the buyer), and Mr. Holman Gregory, 
K.C., and Mr. W. H. Moresby for the respondent. 

The Court, without calling upon counsel for the respon¬ 
dent, dismissed the appeal. 

Judgment. 

The Master of the Rolls stated the farts, and said that 
he did not mean to sav that the ease was a clear one, as 
nothing could be clear on such inartistic and badly drawn 
conditions as those before the Court. The question was 
as to the extent of the w arranty of soundness of cattle sold. 
In his opinion, although condition 1 stood first, the proper 
way to read the conditions was to begin with the general 
conditions, the third of which was condition 8. It had 
been argued that the final words meant “ faults of descrip¬ 
tion and errors of description,” but he preferred to read 
the words as “all faults and errors of description.” as in 
Ward v. Hobbs (4 A.C., 13). Trima facie tlie sale was to 
be a sale with all faults, and he supposed that a piece of 
ware inside a cow was a fault. The cow came within the 
description of cows not excluded from condition 1, and, if 
so, it also came within 4. In his opinion condition 1 did 
limit the very wide reach of condition 8. The logical way 
to consider the question was to read condition 8 first, and 
then see to wind extent condition l affected it. The two 
conditions must as far as possible be read together. The 
conclusion that he came to was that the effect of the two 
conditions was that all lots must be taken with all faults, 
except that all animals sold under warranty, in accordance 
with clause 1. could be returned by the purchaser, if 
discovered to be defective, within five clear (lays of the 
day of sale. If the animal was not returned within five 
days of the sale, then clause 8 applied, and there was no 
breach of warranty. In the present ease the cow was not 
returned, and therefore the decision of the 'Divisional Court 
was right, and the appeal should be dismissed. 

Lord Justice Warrington and Lord Justice .Scki t- 
ton delivered judgment to the same effect. 

Solicitors.—Messrs. Lewis and Yglesias, for Mr. E. H. 
Vant, Settle; Messrs. Leonard Bingham and Sharp, for 
Messrs. Holden and Rawlinson, Blackburn.-— The Timex. 


Diving Ponies. 

Performing Animals Committee. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
performing animals met again on March -1st to hear 
evidence, Brigadier-General Colvin presiding. The first 
witness was Mr. Everard B. Calthrop, consulting engineer, 
and author of “The Horse as a Comrade and a Friend.” 

Mr. Calthrop claimed that sometimes horses had intelli¬ 
gence superior to that of men. There w as no need for the 
use of cruelty either in training horses or in putting them 
through their performance. The list* of the whip in circus 
rings was not to hit the animals but to indicate time. He 
had seen performances by animals in all parts of the world, 
and the only occasion lie remarked any cruelty was once 
in Berlin, and even there the audience strongly protested 
against it. 

Mr. Calthrop told of a troupe of four diving ponies, which 
at their performances went up an inclined plank to a 
diving board inside tlie circus tent above a tank. They 
were not forced in the slightest degree. On getting to 
the diving-board the pony would survey the audience 
calmly and excite their interest by going to the edge of the 
board and drawing back. Then each in turn would dive 
into the tank. The first thing they did afterwards was 
to trot up to the trainer for lumps of sugar and then trot 
round the ring, “showing off” to the audience. 

Answering the Chairman, Mr. Calthrop said those 
particular ponies acquired the art of (.living quite naturally. 
They were brought up on o ranch, and one of them first 
started to dive and swim in the river. He scorned to have 
taught the others. 


Mr. Calthrop said that it was impossible to train dogs 
by cruelty to do tilings voluntarily. He did not tliink 
it was possible to train wild animals without coercion, 
although when once trained they would probably do their 
performances with pleasure. Domestic animals, however, 
could only be trained by kindness, and they entered into 
their performances with zest and pleasure. That was his 
whole experience. Usually the wild animals trained were 
cubs born in captivity. It was about a thousand to one 
that a fully-grown lion could ever be trained at all. He 
had tried to train jackals in India, and had them about 
six months, but it was hopeless. 

Mr. Scddon : You have had a life-long experience with 
animals of ail kinds. Is the knowledge you have gained 
that cruelty in training defeats its own object ?— 
Absolutely. 

The Committee adjourned till the following day, when 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, the Secretary of the Royal Zoological 
Society, was the chief witness. He said that lie had been 
pressed by both sides in this controversy to give evidence 
on their behalf, hut he preferred not to accept the invitation 
of either. He attended now at the request of the Chairman, 
Brigadier-General Colvin. 

* Dr. Chalmers Mitchell said that if animals were kindly 
treated and performed within the limits of what they 
willingly did. there was no cruelty in that. He came to 
that conclusion after seeing a number of perfouners 
and trainers behind t he scenes. Wild animals, he thought. 
had even a higher capacity for training than domestic 
animals, if taken very young. He once had a caracal, or 
African lynx, a sjiecies of wild eat, which used to sleep 
on his pillow. and w hen it wanted to get off for any purpose 
it used to push his face with its paw. Of big and powerful 
animals people were apt to be frightened. Loss of nerve 
on their part and perhaps a fit of temper by the animal 
simultaneously would be a source of serious 1 rouble. ** To 
keep such animals under control,” said Dr. Mitchell, ** you 
have to keep them afraid of you, and that is whore the 
first danger of cruelty comes in. In order to have con¬ 
fidence in yourself and to inspire confidence in your 
audience, the animal has to fear you.” But lie did not 
think this subjection necessarily meant cruelty to the 
animal. 

Dr. Mitchell said that some years ago he was asked to 
receive at the Zoo a huge bear, the trainer ol which had been 
sent to prison for gross cruelty to it. All the time the 
man was in prison, however, they could do nothing with 
the bear, which sulked and wliined. When released, the 
trainer came to the Gardens and went into the eiygo with 
the bear, which at once licked his face and showed every 
sign of delight. Dr. Mitchell added that there was no 
limit to what an animal could bo trained to do by kindness, 
except that of the animals own capacity. 

The Chairman : No doubt you arc aware that there are 
many people who have strong views on this matter, and 
some who would like to see the Zoo abolished and the 
animals released from captivity. What do you say 
about that ? Do you find they pine or waste away in 
captivity ‘t —It depends on the animals. {Some of them 
thrive and others are difficult to keep. Take the anthro¬ 
poid apes; orangs are very difficult indeed; chim¬ 
panzees are very easily kept and do well in captivity ; 
gorillas are almost impossible. But on the other side the 
animals derive a great deal of advantage from being in 
captivity, as they are saved the constant fear and anxiety 
which is associated with their normal existence. 

In answer to questions, Dr. Mitchell said that, in view 
of the moods of animals, to get them to do their tricks 
according to time-table must involve cruelty. There 
were times when the animals would not want to do any¬ 
thing, and to force them to do so there must be cruelty. 

Mr. Alfred Voyce, chairman of the Variety Artists' 
Federation, said that in all his 30 years’ experience lie hud 
never seen any cruelty in connection with recognised 
stage performances of animals. He had seen undesirable 
performances many years ago, w hen German and Austrian 
shows were overrunning tho country. 

Thin concluded the evidence, and the Committee will 
proceed to consider their report. 
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The Veterinary Record. 

1st April, 1922. 

INFANT MORTALITY. 


Infant mortality has long been recognised as a 
serious menace to the human race. Numerous 
Societies have been formed to deal with infant life 
preservation, and almost every town worthy of the 
name possesses its infant welfare committee, who deal 
with all branches of pro and post-natal hygiene. 

In the case of the lower animals the subject has 
only recently received the serious attention which its 
importance demands. 

In the uniparous and larger females, abortion and 
joint-ill have been studied to a very considerable 
extent, but there are numerous other conditions 
affecting the female generative organs which make 
(or sterility or the death of the foetus. 

In ewes it is said that an increase of 2U0 per cent, 
is possible, but one of 100 per cent, is extremely 
good. 

To what must these lambing losses be ascribed ! 
It may be that adverse climatic or dietetic conditions 
account for most. On the other hand, is it not 
possible that many are directly due to infective 
processes in the genital organs of the mother ! Such 
a condition would certainly explain the presence of 
dead, partly developed or weakly lambs which soon 
die, and retained afterbirth. 

Flock lambing records would be a means of in¬ 
creasing the value of ewes, as milk records have in the 
case of cows. The same remarks are applicable 
to sows, where losses are equally serious and important. 

Pre-natal death of the feetus can often be studied 
in the abattoir, but post-natal cases are within the 
province of the practitioner. 

Already there are signs of awakening interest in 
the causation of these serious losses. Although, 
containing some debatable statements, Williams" 
Diseases of the Genital Organs of Domestic Animals 
must be regarded as a distinct advance in the right 
direction and possesses, moreover, the merit of 
originality. 

Many will derive benefit from a perusal of its pages, 
and so be prepared to view questions of sterility and 
foetal death from a fresh standpoint. 

There is no reason why a few careful observers, 
by recording their experiences of this phase of veter¬ 
inary work, could not greatly augment the value of 
the profession to the sheep and pig-breeding industries 
of the country. 


jfibstracts aqd Reviews. 


The Toxaemias of Pregnancy. 

When every possible surgical method has been exhausted 
for alleviating childbirth, we turn our attention, says 
1'mfessor Louise Mellroy. to the medical aspect of the 
'subject to find that the work of the future lies in the 
investigation of the physiological and pathological con¬ 
ditions of pregnancy. By the prevention or early relief 
of many conditions we will soon realise that much of the 
operative interference advocated hitherto is unnecessaiy. 

For the same reason puerperal sepsis will be found to 
have a close association with the prevention of abnormal 
conditions found during pregnancy. 

The main work of tlie future lies in the investigation of 
the toxaemias of pregnancy. At present \w* only stand 
on the threshold of the subject and contemplate as if in 
a mist the difficulties and complications w hich confront 
us. Already the literature is burdened with inexactitudes, 
published by physiologists and pathologists who not only 
contradict one another but themselves in their subsequent 
publications. Such a condition of affairs proves the 
difficulties of the research. Clinicians look for guidance 
to the laboratory workers, but much patience will be 
required before the problems involved are ready for solu¬ 
tion. Take, for example, the ammonia coefficient in the 
urine of pregnancy, which was looked upon as an almost 
infallible test of the gravity of the condition, and was 
employed as an indication for the termination of preg¬ 
nancy. It is now admitted that it is of little value, as it 
is so readily modified by various factors, such as diet, 
vomiting, and the administration of alkalis. One dis¬ 
covery of vast importance is that the clinical obstetrician 
can no longer stand alone in bis diagnosis of the complica¬ 
tions of pregnancy, but that lie must have help from 
various sources. The main source of help is to be found 
in (1) public authorities, and (2) expert laboratojy workers. 

Before entering upon a discussion of tin* abnormal 
conditions found in pregnancy it must be noted that very 
little is known of the normal physiological processes which 
take place in connection with the physiology of reproduc¬ 
tion and the newborn ; and that a great deal of research 
must be carried out in these directions before we can 
dogmatize as to where the normal ends and aberrations 
begin. 

At present much research is being done in various 
teaching centres upon the origin of these toxemias. 

Manifestations of the Tox.emias of Pkkg nancy. 

The developing ovum causes physiological changes to 
take place in the maternal organism, the evidence of 
which is to bo found in the breast, blood scrum, and 
endocrinous organs. These changes are said to be due to 
enzymes or ferments circulating in the blood and having 
their origin in the trophoblast and foetal portion of the 
placenta. Antibodies are generated in the blood at the 
same time which render these ferments or toxins harmless 
by neutralising them. In this way auto-intoxication is 
prevented and the woman is immunised by her own serum. 
These chemical substances were investigated by Abder- 
lialden as the result of Veit’s work on the syncytial frag¬ 
ments found in the blood stream in pregnancy, and which 
are said to be destroyed by antibodies. The ferments 
have not as yet been isolated as far as any chemical test 
[ can be applied to their recognition, but the theory of their 
presence is supported by a considerable amount of circum¬ 
stantial evidence. Abderhalden found by his dialysing 
process that from the sixth week of pregnancy until after 
delivery these substances could be found in the blood, 
but bis work lias been questioned by subsequent observers 
who obtained similar results in cases of myoma and cancer. 
The presence in the blood stream of syncytial fragments 
with villi is borne out by the post-mortem examination of 
patients dying from eclampsia where emboli composed of 
these structures have been found in the lungs, and also 
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in cases of chorion-epithelioma, where t here is a widespread 
distribution of the malignant growth fragments from the 
ovum. As far as our present knowledge goes the main 
source of the toxins is the foetal placenta, the hut us itself 
contributing little by its waste products to the supply. 
Abderhalden did not find these substances in the foetal 
circulation. Under normal physiological conditions the 
toxins when neutralised are eliminated by the various 
excretory channels, more especially the kidneys. If the 
normal process of excretion is interfered w ith, or if preg¬ 
nancy has occurred under conditions where elimination 
has been defective, as, for example, in nephrit is, a condition 
of auto-intoxication or toxamiia may result ; its severity 
depends upon the strength and degree of concentration 
of the toxins and on the failure of the maternal organism 
to excrete them. Accumulation of toxins occurs should 
there be any interference with the metabolic processes of 
the liver, as this organ, together with the endocrinous 
organs, detoxicates the ferments to a certain extent and 
renders them innocuous when passing through the excretory 
channels. The liver is therefore a most important organ 
in the investigation of those toxaemias which are intimately 
concerned with its function. The kidney is secondary 
and acts as an excretory organ, its degree of activity 
depending upon its previously healthy condition and upon 
the virulence of the toxins which pass through its tissues. 
As the toxins are retained in the blood, the chemical 
analysis of the blood : s as important as that of the urine. 
It is said that toxins having their origin in the syncytium 
are more active in the early months of pregnancy, but 
this is open to question, as it is a matter of clinical experi¬ 
ence that severe toxaenre conditions, such as are found 
in eclampsia and accidental haemorrhage, occur in the 
late months of pregnancy. As investigators advance in 
their researches wider fields seem to open out, and con¬ 
ditions such as haemorrhage from the pregnant uterus, 
formerly looked upon as due to local or traumatic causes, 
are now classified under toxaemias. The majority of 
cases of interruptions of pregnancy- that is, aboition, 
premature births, habitual death of the fuetus, etc.— 
are now looked upon as toxaeinic in origin. 

Gordon Ley found that a large number of cases of 
accidental haemorrhage si lowed toxic symptoms. The 
toxaeinic origin of eclampsia is now accepted, and also of 
persistent vomiting, chorea, ptyalism, acute yellow atrophy, 
and insanity. 

It may be possible that in the future we will find con¬ 
clusive evidence that fibroids are duo to a toxin in the 
blood. The investigation of several cases of this condition 
has led me to adopt this view of the origin of these over¬ 
growths of the uterino wall, associated as they frequently 
are with severe hiemorrhago which is not mechanical, 
and also with toxaeinic complications. There is histo¬ 
logical evidence to prove that there is some chemical 
irritation of the walls of the blood vessels in the substance 
of the growth, more especially in cases of multiple small 
tumours. It is quite possible that such conditions as 
hydatidiform mole also may owe their origin to some 
toxic condition of the ovum. 

It is difficult to distinguish a toxaemia of pregnancy in 
a previously healthy individual from that of a pregnancy 
super-added to an already existing disease. This question 
affects the prognosis and also the advisability of incurring : 
a future pregnancy. The history of previous constipation, 
intestinal stasis, hepatic or renal disorders is a guide. 
Examination of the teeth for evidence of caries or pyor¬ 
rhoea, and .c-ray investigation of the stomach and bowel 
are of value, as also the investigation of the bacteria of 
the bowel contents and the urine. As a rule the toxaemias 
of pregnancy disappear after labour. Little is known of 
the changes which take place in the endocrinous organs in 
pregnancy or of their failure in function. Epidermal 
changes such as pigment deposit, dry scaly skin, brittleness 
or loss of the nails, with thinning of the hair, point to 
thyroid or suprarenal insufficiency. 

The Urine in Pregnancy. 

The routine examination of the urine in pregnancy is 
essential in every case ; when albumin is found to be 


present it should be looked upon as a danger signal,although 
it must he remembered that some of the most serious 
cases of eclampsia and coma have shown no evidence of 
albumin previous to the onset of the acute condition. 

Albuminuria may be a transient symptom, it is not 
always evidence of toxaemia. It is most frequently 
found in the latter half of pregnancy and in primiparte. 
It may he associated with death of the feetus and prema¬ 
ture labour. If the amount of albumin is considerable 
the possibility of the occurrence of eclampsia must be 
borne in mind. When associated with oedema of the 
abdomen and lower extremities it points to toxaemia. 
If there is oedema of the face and arms the condition, is 
more likely to be one of chronic nephritis (Eden). In 
some cases the toxic symptoms disappear after death of 
the feetus in t he uterus; the toxaemia resulting from 
infection of the dead ovum must not be confused with 
the toxaemias due to placental origin. In some cases of 
toxaemia oedema of the feetus has been found and patho¬ 
logical changes in the placenta. 

What is the value of the analysis of the amount of the 
various constituents of the urine ? Mackenzie Wallis 
lays much stress upon the diastase content of the urine 
and blood, and advocates that the test should be made, 
together with the urea concentration test- by Maclean's 
method, the ratio between the amount of globulin and 
albumin, and the urea content of the blood. He also 
investigates the blood for sugar, and when possible the 
cerebro-spinal fluid also. He holds the view that globulin 
is a direct indication of the amount of toxin eliminated, 
and is therefore more favourable than albumin excretion. 
In the urea concentration test 15 grains of urea is given 
to a fasting patient, and the urine examined in two or 
three successive hours. If the amount of urea is found 
to he 1 per cent, or below, damage to renal tissue is taking 
place ; the normal amount should be 2 per cent, or more. 

Mackenzie Wallis affirms that- diastase is a constant 
factor in the urine of the non-pregnant, except in cases of 
disease of the pancreas, but that it is affected by toxins in 
pregnancy, the urine showing a high diastase content in 
eclampsia and other toxic conditions. This is an import¬ 
ant danger signal if the rise in content is rapid ; it some¬ 
times persists after other symptoms have disappeared. 
Congestion of the capillary tufts of the glomeruli causes 
a rapid rise in the diastase content of the urine. The 
content is usually low r in chronic nephritis—below ten 
units—and is therefore a means of distinguishing between 
the tw T o conditions. 

The nitrogen changes are of importance. For the 
meantime the ammonia coefficient has to be left in abey¬ 
ance. Urea is diminished in eclampsia and in persistent 
vomiting. Acetone is only of importance when associated 
with diacetic and /3-oxybutyric acids; if these are in 
excess in the blood there is a condition of acidosis present. 
Will iainson has found acidosis constantly present in severe 
toxaemia with albumin, but not in chronic nephritis 
unless toxaemia is added. 

The excess of acid in the blood is neutralised partly by 
the ammonia or alkaline blood salts. The liver being 
concerned with carbohydrate metabolism is an important 
factor and when destruction of its tissue occurs the con¬ 
dition is grave. Lipoid substances are found in the blood 
in hepatic derangements. 

The Blood. 

It is essential to examine the blood in order to determine 
the amount of retention of the various products of dis¬ 
ordered metabolism. The concentrated toxins of preg¬ 
nancy seem to have an effect upon the tissues similar to 
those of some forms of snake poison. According to 
Mackenzie Wallis the blood changes in toxaemias are not- 
marked. Blood sugar shows little change, and this he 
takes as evidence of the slight disturbance of the endo¬ 
crinous organs. Blood diastase is unchanged in eclampsia 
but increased in nephritis. A high urea content indicates 
progressive destruction of kidney tissue, and in such cases 
induction of labour should be considered. If the urea 
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content^rises to 0'3 per cent, there is grave danger to the 
patient. 

In the diagnosis of toxsemia from nephritis there is 
much confusion and difficulty. The factors which iiave 
l»en put forward as a means of differentiation are : The 
diastase urine content is high in toxaemia, low in nephritis, 
while in the latter the blood content is increased. Serum 
L'lobulin is more abundant in toxaemia, and serum albumin 
m nepliritis. Acidosis is present in toxajmia, and rare in 
nephritis. Albuminuric retinitis is more frequent in 
nephritis, l’rimiparse suffer more from toxaemia, and 
nephritis is more frequent in multipart. 

The rise in blood pressure is a valuable danger signal, 
and in threatened eclampsia is often the forerunner of 
convulsions. If it rises above lot) mm. there is cause for 
anxiety. A high blood pressure persisting in spite of 
treatment is sometimes an indication for the termination 
of the pregnancy. It is associated with the function of 
the pituitary and suprarenal glands, and with the presence 
of amines. 

Changes in the Tissues. 

Bacteriological investigation of the toxaemias has 
contributed little to their elucidation. The histological 
examination of organs obtained post-mortem and the 
examination of the placenta show destruction of renal and 
hepatic tissue with degenerative changes in the uterus. 
Gordon Bey, who investigated fifty cases of accidental 
haemorrhage, in forty-two of which albumin was present, 
concluded that the condition was due to toxaunia ; he 
found marked degenerative changes in the uterine wall, 
with areas of necrosis, haemorrhage, and oedema of the 
connective tissue, and diminished elasticity, showing a 
tendency to rupture. 

It is probable that cases of rupture of the uterus will 
be found to have their origin in toxaemia ; this theory 
explains the ease with winch rupture takes place after 
slight manipulation of the uterus, and the resistance of 
a healthy organ to strain in cases such as impacted shoulder 
presentations. The cause of atonic post-purtum liuimorr- 
hage may be found on examination of the blood and urine. 
Changes in the placenta have been observed by numerous 
workers. Persistent vomiting and eclampsia may be 
taken as examples of the early and late toxemias; the 
clinical liistory of such cases and the post-mortem findings 
point to a variety of toxins as a cause. In time it may be 
possible to group the toxsemias of pregnancy into various 
classes corresponding to the duration of pregnancy. It 
is also likely that it will be possible to draw a distinction 
between those cases in which the liver is involved, and 
others in which there is deficient elimination by the 
kidneys. The investigation of the sugars in the mine 
and blood opens up a wide field for research upon carbo¬ 
hydrate metabolism and toxsemias. 

General Principles of Treatment. 

The aim of treatment is to neutralise and dilute the 
toxins in the serum, and to facilitate their elimination by 
the normal channels of excretion. Rest is essential in the 
severe cases, as it prevents tissue waste and favours 
diaphoresis and kidney excretion. A protein-free diet 
is essential in most cases, and Tweedy and others have 
found starvation of benefit in severe cases of persistent 
vomiting and eclampsia. It must be remembered that 
this method of treatment cannot be unduly prolonged as 
there is a possibility that acidosis may occur. It is somo- 
times possible to follow up the treatment by a carbohydrate 
and protein diet without much interval. 

I cannot lay too much stress upon the importance of 
attention to the teeth. Pyorrhoea should be treated by 
antiseptic mouth washes and vaccines, and carious teeth 
attended to or removed. Experience has shown that the 
treatment of the teeth gives most satisfactory results in 
the prevention of the severer forms of toxternia. 

Fluids, alkaline if possible, should be given in all cases 
of toxsemia. If the condition is severe, all stimuli such as 
noise and light should be excluded. Purgation must be 
used with caution so as not to cause irritation of the bowel 
wall; the days of drastic treatment by croton oil happily 


are over. Paraffin for more prolonged treatment is of 
great benefit, as it lubricates the bowel contents, prevents 
the absorption of toxins, and carries down the bacteria in 
its substance. 'The colon, which is the main channel for 
absorption, should be emptied at frequent intervals by 
enemata given by means of a long rubber tube at low 
pressure. Intestinal lavage with saline and sodium 
bicarbonate (3ij. to the pint) is essential in every ease, 
and the slow method of introduction gives the best results, 
care having been taken to remove the faecal contents 
from the lower bowel. It must be remembered that such 
treatment may in rare cases cause uterine contractions 
and expulsion of the ovum The continuous drop method 
of introducing saline and glucose (jij. to the pint) into the 
rectum is of benefit. In sev ere cases lavage of the stomach, 
leaving in a full dose of magnesium sulphate, gives good 
results. Stimulation of the skin is brought about by 
baths, radiant heat, and packs. Drugs are of little value. 
For mild cases intestinal disinfectants, such as thymol, 
creosote, salol, and small doses of calomel, are of benefit. 
Potassium chlorate gives good results in eases of repeated 
abortion (Jardine). 

Veratrone for the reduction of blood pressure is advo¬ 
cated, but only one dose should be given. Pilocarpine 
has been abandoned by most obstetricians as it- causes 
oedema of the lungs. The administration of morphine 
in eclampsia is still a matter of controversy, although the 
Dublin school by long experience testify to its good results. 
It is of great use in diminishing fatigue in cases of pro¬ 
longed vomiting, and its sedative action undoubtedly 
outweighs its supposed harmful effects. In some cases 
of toxiemia with high blood pressure 1 have had good 
results from the administration of Dover’s powder. I 
have hud no experience of decapsulation of the kidneys, 
nor do 1 consider this treatment advisable in view of more 
modern methods. Venesection is advocated in eclampsia, 
and is of great benefit in cases of full pulse and raised 
blood pressure. It is contra-indicated in cases of ansemiu 
and exhaustion, such as is produced by' persistent vomiting. 
Alkalinised saline transfusion is employed as a means of 
neutralising and diluting the toxins in the blood stream. 
Mild cases of toxaemia respond readily to treatment, but 
in the experience of most obstetricians in some severe 
cases, especially' if of sudden onset, all treatment has 
soemed useless. 

The decision as to the advisability of induction of 
abortion or premature labour is difficult. 

Induction is a confession of failure in treatment, and 
although the toxins are generated in the placenta and 
therefore removed in most cases by' expulsion of the ovum 
or placenta, it is not always the case that cure results, 
and it must also be borno in mind that surgical interference 
carries with it a degree of risk and possibly' the termination 
of the life of the foetus when pregnancy is advanced. The 
process of labour tlirows an additional amount of toxins 
into the blood stream. In devitalised conditions the 
risk of sepsis after any' manipulative interference is not 
to be ignored. In conditions such as threatened eclampsia 
with rising blood pressure, persistence of albumin in the 
urine after treatment, or in those in which the urine is 
diminished or suppressed, induction is indicated. 

In conclusion, we must bear in mind that the main 
number of severe cases are preventable if treatment can 
be given in their early stages. Every case of albuminuria 
should be investigated. Financial facilities should be 
given to research workers, especially in the domain of 
physiology, for the investigation of the normal function 
of human pregnancy 

[Some Observations on the Investigation of the Toxaemias 

of Pregnancy , by Professor A. Louise McIlboy, M.D., 

D.Sc., Director of the Obstetrical and Gymecological 

Unit, London School of Medicine for Women.— British 

Medical Journal, March 4th, 1922 ] 


Superannuation Funds and Income Tax. 

There appears to be a considerable amount of doubt as 
to whether pay ments made to a superannuation fund can 
be deducted in computing income tax liability', and this 
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note, published ill the British Medical Journal, .March 4th, 
H>22, is intended to state the present position of the 
matter. In 1003. as a result ol' a series of cases in the 
High Court,*it was established that where a superannuation 
scheme mis set up which provided inter alia for a return 
of a lump sum at death or retirement, the deductions from 
salaries could not he allowed for in the income tax assess¬ 
ment, which must he made under Schedule E on the full 
salary. In practice, however, tin 1 Hoard of Inland Revenue 
appears to have entered into explicit or tacit arrangements 
under which the allowances were made, subject, in the 
case of returnable deduction, to certain conditions by which 
the superannuation fund agreed to be bound Extra- 
legal arrangements of this nature, however equitable, 
are undesirable, and the whole matter was regularised by 
Section 33 of the Finance Act of 1031, which has clothed 
with statutory authority the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Income Tax. Voder that Act 
the Board of Inland Revenue received power to draw up 
regulations, and copies thereof can now be obtained from 
.Somerset House, laying down in precise form the con¬ 
ditions under which superannuation funds will be " approv¬ 
ed.'’ When that approval has been given and the fund 
placed on the list the deductions made on payment of the 
salary become proper subjects for allowance for income 
tax purposes. It would be unprofitable to enter on any 
full statement as to the conditions affecting approval of 
a superannuation fund, but two points may bo mentioned. 
In the first place, the 11131 Act automatically determines 
as from April titli, 11)33, the operation of the previous 
extra-legal arrangements under which the allowances 
were being made, so that early action on the part of any 
fund affected is desirable. Secondly, the value of the 
allowance in these days of a Os. income tax is not to be 
despised ; for instance, although a new life insurance 
policy w ill carry a benefit of 3s. in the t only, an allow ance 
for a superannuation fund deduction operates as an 
“ expense,” reducing that portion of the assessment on 
which tax is being paid at the highest rate. It may, 
perhaps, not be out of place to w arn those concerned to 
see that on their own assessments the application of the 
old arrangements has not been discontinued prematurely ; 
where a deduction was allowed for 1930-31 it should have 
been given for 1931-33, whether the fund is approved 
under the 1931 Act or not. 


Asthma from Animals. 


I lie ease of a woman in Crewe, who could not live 
near stables and who has an attack of asthma when¬ 
ever she meets a horse, is by no means unique, accord¬ 
ing to a doctor who was asked about it by a Daily 
Mail reporter. 

It has been recently found, says that journal, 
that asthma is often caused by inhaling particles of 
the hair of animals, particularly that of the horse, 
the cat, and the dog, and above all, of the pet dog 
that sleeps on the bed. Chicken feathers also cause 
the disease, and so do powdered foods, such as wheat 
flour and pea flour. 

The explanation is that we take into our bronchial 
tubes “ foreign proteins ” which act as poisons to 
certain people. Tests can now be made to find out 
which of them any person is sensitive to. In one 
case, where a baker suffered from asthma for 14 years, 
he was tested with 113 different proteins, and at last 
it was found that the two which caused the asthma 
were those of rye and wheat. 

There are many other factors in the production of 
asthmatic attacks, but the first step in curing the 
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disease is to avoid the source. If the cat or the dog 
is to blame, then these animals should be kept out 
of the house. A curious fact is that patients may be 
" desensitised " by injection of the offending protein, 
so that they can afterwards face the dog or horse or 
cat with a certain amount of impunity. 


Q/itjical aqd Case Reports. 

The Kditor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases. 

Etiology of Fistulous Withers and Poll Evil. 

By W. It. Davis, M.R.C.V.S., Enfield. 

Traumatisms of some kind wounds, bruises, 
bites, blows, pressure of harness, ete.—are universally 
taught and held to be the cause of the above-named 
maladies. In a fairly long experience I canno. 
recollect to have traced directly either of these con¬ 
ditions to the causes assigned, yet I have seen really 
dreadful eases of sore back, and seveie sitfasts of old 
standing, which recovered without developing into 
fistulous withers. One case I recall was a donkey, 
used for giving rides to visitors on the sea shore. 
When 1 examined it the unfortunate creature had 
a suppurating wound on the side of the withers, and 
from it, hack as far as the lumbar region, the subcutis 
was replaced by a thick layer of yellow pus. It did 
not give rise to fistulous withers. A curious obser¬ 
vation I have made is that horses used continuously 
iu town work are seldom affected. I have had 
contracts for twenty years with two firms owning 
over one hundred and twenty horses between them, 
and I have never had a ease of either malady among 
the horses. However, about eighteen months ago 
one. of the firms bought a farm and sent some of their 
heavy horses to work on it. Six months afterwards 
one of these animals— a mare, fourteen years old, 
developed a very severe poll-evil. 1 should say that 
a hundred agricultural horses are affected for every¬ 
one used constantly in town work- -and never turuM 
out. to grass. I recently asked the manager of a large 
firm who have depots all over North London whether 
their horses were often affected by- these diseases, 
and he told me that the only case he could remember 
was that of a young horse that had poll-evil three 
weeks after purchase (the horse was probably bought 
with it, as the seller took the animal back). 

A curious tiling to remark is that many cases may¬ 
be met with in one area of a practice and few in other 
parts of it. On eight farms, almost touching each 
other in my practice, 1 have met with the following 
examples of these diseases:—Farm A, fistulous 
withers ; B, one case of fistulous withers and one case 
of poll-evil: C, fistulous withers ; D, fistulous withers ; 
E, three eases of fistulous withers ; F, fistulous withers, 
followed by poll-evil in the same horse ; G, fistulous 
withers; H, poll-evil. 

The farms are small, and I do not think the horse 
population on them reached beyond fifty. 

The late Mr. G. Upton, M.R.C.V.S., the news of 
whose tragic end came as a painful shock to many of 
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us, used occasionally to permit himself some extrav¬ 
agances rvhen discussing questions of pathology, 
but he made a remark at a meeting ot the Central 
Veterinary Society which, though it was received 
with incredulity at the time, had, I venture to think, 
a basis of truth in it. Mr. Upton said that he regarded 
fistulous withers and poll-evil as being allied to glanders 
and tuberculosis, and that they were contagious. 
It is probable that what the speaker intended to 
convey was that the process was due to infection, 
rather than to the effects of violence, and I begin 
to believe that he was not for wrong. It would be 
interesting to know whether horses used in mines, 
where they must frequently be subjected to bumps 
and knocks on head and back, are particularly liable 
to these maladies, and perhaps one of your readers 
engaged in mining practice would enlighten us on this 
|ioint. 

The use of the Chloroform Box. 

By Horace Burrell, M.R.C.V.S., Croydon. 

Since November, 1919, I have experimented with 
the mse of various sized boxes for the administration 
of chloroform as an anaesthetic to the smaller animals, 
varving in size from kittens and Pekinese dogs and 
retrievers, both previous to securing them on the 
operating table for a surgical operation (after which a 
llobday chloroform inhaler is used), and also when it 
Ls necessary to destroy them by injecting Schcele’s 
hvdrocyanic acid as soon as they arc completely 
anaesthetised—the animals remaining in the chloro 
form vapour until breathing ceases. 

I do not give a hypodermic injection of morphia 
before the administration of chloroform, as many 
practitioners do, for my experience with small dogs 
or cats is that the prick of the needle makes many 
of them almost frenzied. 

The animals are not usually excited in the chloro¬ 
form box, because of the following precautions, which 
make the apparatus safer to use :■— 

(1) They are not secured in any way (except dogs 
of the size of Airedale terriers and upwards, which 
are chained up by their collars inside the box, but not 
tightly). 

(2) Thev are provided with one or two windows 
(protected inside with galvanised wire netting), so 
that darkness does not frighten them, as in earlier 
patterns of boxes used. 

Animals usually go to window just before they go 
off into unconsciousness, so this is placed as near as 
possible to the entrance point of the chloroform 
vajrour jet. 

(3) Chloroform vapour and air is pumped into the 
box from an apparatus outside, in which air is passed 
through chloroform by the usual hand bellows. 

This strong vapour is quite safe for use by the box 
method of administration, so long as the box is 
large enough for the dog or cat; and I do not find 
that the chloroform container of either a No. 1 or No. 
2 pattern of a Hobday inhaler gives off a strong enough 
vapour to anrosthetise an animal sufficiently quickly 


by this method. For very large dogs a spray producer 
may be used. 

(1) On the opposite side of the box, through which 
the vapour jet enters, are bored six holes with a large 
gimlet; this appears to prevent an animal s breathing 
becoming shallow or stopping, if he should turn his 
tail towards the jot- instead of his head. The. holes 
should be large enough to admit an ordinary wooden 
meat skewer: and 1 consider this precaution is 
necessarv to make the use of the box safe. 

(5) Do not remove the animal from the box if lie 
stiffens his muscles when his neck is handled ; this 
applies especially to cats. 

Two boxes have been used for cats or dogs up to the 
size of a Japanese spaniel : 

(1) Inches, 181 bv 10J by 11 (inside measurement). 

(2) Inches, 24 by 7.1 by 9 (inside measurement). 

A large box with a hollow rising lid and two 
partitions is used for dogs from terrier size up to 
retriever size or bigger. 

(1) The small compartment for terriers, spaniels :— 
Inside measurement, inches, 21 by 13 by lfi.l. 

(2) A larger compartment, formed by removing 
one partition, inside measurement, inches, 3fi by 21 
by 22, for dogs up to Airedale size. 

(3) The whole box for large dogs. Inside measure¬ 
ment, inches, lti by 21 by 22. 

For (2) and (3) the space inside the hollow lid 
must be added. 


jffssociation Reports, 

Lincolnshire and District V.M.A. 

The annual meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the Angel 
Hotel, Grantham, on Thursday, February 9th. There 
were, present'—Mr. T. Hicks (Sleaford); President, 
Mr. R. W. Knowles (Wisbech); Mr. G. Lockwood 
(Peterborough); Mr. F. H. Sugden (Grantham); 
Mr. H. Caulton Reeks (Spalding); and Mr. W. W. 
Lang (Brigg), Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. 
W. W. K. Edwards (Grantham) was also present as 
a visitor. Apologies for absence were received 
from Messrs. W. IV. Grasby (Daventrv); F. L. 
Gooch (Stamford): E. Wardrop (Outwcll); T. 
T. Holmes (Bourne); and — Townsend. 

Financial Statement. 

The Treasurer presented a statement of accounts 
for the past year. The Association started with a balance 
in band of £19 Hs. Jet , and the expenditure for the year 
was £15 12s. 2d. The balance at the close of the year was 
£10 14s. fid. The expenses had been somewhat excep¬ 
tionally heavy, the Treasurer explained, owing chief!} 
to special printing requirements. 

The accounts were approved and adopted on the motion 
of Mr. Lockwood, seconded hv Mr. Knowles. 

Correspondence. 

The National Association wrote regarding the 
matter of the distribution of biological products, 
that matter was sub-jndice, and it would therefore 
be better if district associations would forward 
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suggestions on the subject to them, but not send 
resolutions for submission to other quarters. 

The Assistant Secretary wrote that the Veterinary 
Record was now the official organ of the Association, 
and that notices of proceedings would be inserted 
free of charge. 

A letter was received, stating that a committee 
had been formed to provide a “ Malcolm Memorial 
Fund,” and they would be glad of support. The 
letter pointed out the deceased's great services in the 
formation of the N.V.M.A., and added that it was 
hoped to assist in the education of his three boys. 

The President said he was sure they would wish to 
subscribe as an Association, and some had done so 
individually. He suggested, in accordance with 
their rule, that the matter be put on the agenda 
for the next meeting. This course was agreed to. 

The Victoria Benevolent Fund wrote asking for a 
subscription from the Association as usual. The 
matter was dealt with as a question of urgency, and 
it was suggested to send a donation of £2 2s. The 
amount was £3 3s. last year, but it was felt that in 
view of the reduced balance, the smaller amount was 
what the Association could afford on this occasion. 
This course was taken on the motion of Mr. Hicks, 
seconded by Mr. Knowles. 

Election op Officers. 

President.-- Mr. Knowles proposed that Mr. T. 
Hicks be re-elected President of the Association for 
the coming year, and referred to his long and able 
services as hon. secretary of the branch. 

Mr. Lockwood seconded, and said he hoped Mr. 
Hicks would accept the office which they offered 
as a slight recognition of the amount of work he put 
in as their secretary. The Association had not quite 
settled down to its pre-war state, but he hoped before 
long they would get their old attendances. 

Mr Hicks replied to a unanimous election. He 
should be only too pleased to act if they would trust 
to him. He felt—and he hoped this would meet 
some other people’s eyes—that it was shameful that 
with all the members of the profession there were 
in the district, they could turn a deaf ear to their 
appeals. They were not doing any good to themselves 
by staying outside, and were doing harm to the pro¬ 
fession as a whole, especially in view of the powers 
now vested in the National Association. (Applause.) 

Secretary and Treasurer. —Mr. Lockwood pro¬ 
posed that their worthy hon. secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. Lang, be asked to remain in office. They had 
been fortunate in finding such a worthy successor 
to Mr. Hicks. He handled the reins of office very 
well. 

Mr. Hicks seconded, and said no one knew the 
amount of work entailed better than the President 
did. Mr. Lang was a hard worker and keen on his 
profession generally. He was the man they wanted 
in the job, and they would be only too pleased if 
he would continue in office. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Lang, in accepting office and thanking members, 
said he did not look to the appointment as one of 
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personal glory, but as a duty which ought to be done. 
They must keep the profession going, and do their 
level best for it. 

New Members. -Mr. Hicks proposed, and Mr. 
Sugdkn seconded the election of Mr. H. Caulton 
Reeks, of Spalding, and Mr. J. Conner, of Long 
Sutton, as members of the Association and the meeting 
concurred. 

The Secretary nominated Mr. W. W. H. Edwards, 
of Grantham, as a member, subject to confirmation 
at the next meeting. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.- It was agreed that the 
Hon. Secretary represent the Association at the 
Sanitary Institute Congress at Bournemouth, the 
Chairman observing that it was most important 
that they should keep in touch with the medical 
profession in this way. 

The Secretary was also appointed as delegate to 
the National Conference. 

Mr. H. Caulton Reeks, F.R.C.V.S., then read a 
paper on “ A few Notes on Foaling Cases and their 
Sequela'.” 

(Mr. Reeks’ paper, with the ensuing discussion, 
receives separate publication.— Ed.) 

After the discussion and the inspection of imple¬ 
ments and apparatus shown by the reader of the 
paper, the meeting adjourned, having recorded a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Reeks. 

The next meeting is at Peterborough, on the 
second Thursday in June. 

W. W. Lang, Hon. Secretary. 

The North Midland. 

A meeting of the above Association was held at the 
Veterinary Inspectors’ Office, Town Hall, Sheffield, 
on Wednesday, December 21st, 1921, when the. 
following members were present :— 

The President, T. Bowett, Esq. (in the chair); 
Major Abson, D.S.O., Sheffield ; Messrs. E. Thompson, 
J. H. Yates, L. H. Torrance, S. E. Sampson, T. 0. 
Fletcher, S. H. Nixon, Sheffield; W. Collinson, 
Anston ; E. G. Johnson, Beighton ; R. Hudson, 
Retford ; G. J. Furness, Alfreton; 0. S. Smith, 
Barnsley ; G. Green, Rotherham ; and the Honorary 
Secretary. Apologies for inability to be present 
were received from Messrs. King-Clark, Chesterfield ; 
and Robinson, Barnsley. 

The minutes of the Summer Meeting were read as 
follows 

Summer Meeting, held September Ii>th, 1921. 

Trip to Matlock, etc. 

Members and lady friends first met at the King's Head 
'Hotel, and partook of luncheon at the invitation of the 
President. The following ladies and gentlemen were 
present:—The President and Mrs. Bowett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. Sampson, Mr. Collinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Nixon. Mr. Fletcher and 
Mrs. Lievesley, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and Mr. Smith, jun., 
and the Honorary Secretary. 

After luncheon the party proceeded by char-a-banc 
via Bakewell to Haddon Hall, which was inspected hv the 
party, again at the expense of the president. The party 
next proceeded to Matlock, where they were welcomed 
by Mr., Mrs. and Miss Somerset. Mr. Somerset was the 
first President of the Association, and the party were 
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particularly pleased to see him in his retirement.. After 
taking tea with Mis. Somerset, the visitors strolled about 
the grounds, some also having a look at the town of 
Matlock, but much too soon it was necessary to start 
the homeward journey. The party could not leave, 
however, without expressing their very heartiest thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs Somerset, and in reply Mr Somerset 
assured his friends that the pleasure was his, and hoped 
they would come again. 

The return journey was made via Cromford, by Gellia 
and Chatsworth Park. Owing to the recent return of 
the Duke of Devonshire from Canada and the fact that. 
His Grace and family were in residence, it was impossible 
for the party to visit Chatsworth House and view its 
many treasures. All, however, enjoyed thoroughly their 
trip, and all wero deeply indebted and grateful to the 
President who so kindly invited them to accompany him 
and his “ good lady ” for a day's outing in the beautiful 
Peak District of Derbyshire. 

The minutes of the Council meeting held on Decem¬ 
ber 6th, were next read as follows 

Meeting of the Council held December Oth, 1921, 

Held at. No. 3 Ellin Street, by kind permission of Mr. 
Fletcher. The following members were present:—Mr. 
Bowett (President, in the chair). Messrs. Nixon, Fletcher, 
Hudson, Collinson, Thompson, and the Honorary Sec¬ 
retary. An apology from Mr. Robinson for inability to 
be present was received. 

Arising out of the correspondence, the Honorary Trea¬ 
surer was instructed to pay the affiliation fees to the 
N’aiional Veterinary Medical Association for 1921. 

A letter enclosing circulars re “ Specialists,” from Mr. 
Pillers. was read, and it was agreed that the circulars 
should be sent out to the members 

Mr. Clarkson wrote stating the fees for mallein tests 
agreed upon by the Yorkshire Veterinary Association, 
and after discussion it was resolved that the fee ho 10s. 
per animal, mileage additional. 

The correspondence was also read from Mr. De Vine 
re advertising the meetings in tHe Veterinary Record. 
and inviting subscriptions to the “ Malcolm Memorial 
Fund.” In regard to the latter it was decided that we 
have a whip at the next meeting and then circularise the 
absentees, and transmit the total collected through the 
Honorary Treasurer to Mr. De Vine. 

The Council then proceeded to make its recommendations 
for officers for 1922, and decided as follows :— 

President, Mr. Bowett; Past-President, Mr. Hudson ; 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Green and Hodgman ; Honorary 
Secretary, Honorary Treasurer and the Auditors to he 
re-elected ; the Council to be re-elected, with the names 
of Messrs. Jones and Angler in place of Messrs. Green 
and Smith. 

It was decided to have the next meeting on December 
21st, when a demonstration and paper would be given 
by Mr. Torrance. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Bowett, 
terminated the meeting. 

On the proposal of Mr. Fletcher, seconded by 
Mr. Sampson, the minutes were adopted. 

A letter was read from Mr. De Vine, asking for 
donations towards the Malcolm Memorial Fund, 
when it was decided on the proposition of the Honorary 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. Collinson, that the 
sum of £10 10s. be forwarded to Mr. De Vine. 

A letter was read from the Honorary Secretary of 
the Lancashire Veterinary Association asking this 
Association to join in support of various candidates 
nominated and approved by the Divisions in the 
Northern Branch. It was decided to join the Society 
and support the nomination of Major Abson. 


The financial statement was read by the Honorary 
Treasurer, saying that the Society was in a good 
financial position. The Honorary Treasurer was 
instructed to pay the affiliation fees of the Society 
to the National Veterinary Nedical Association. 

A letter from Mr. Buxton, Secretary of tlie N.V.M.A., 
relating to the numbers of unqualified practitioners 
and castrators residing within districts covered bv 
this Association, was considered and the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to forward the names of 
thirteen such persons. 

A demonstration on the “ Detection of Tubercle 
Bacilli in Milk ” was given by Mr. H. L. Torrance, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Assistant Veterinary Inspector 
for the City of Sheffield, and he also read a paper 
on the subject. 

(This paper, together with the ensuing discussion, 
will receive separate publication.—En.) 

In his demonstration he produced a specimen of 
milk to lie examined and proceeded to pass it through 
the centrifuge, so as to obtain the deposit necessary 
for the microscopical examination. 

Mr. Torrance afterwards demonstrated to the 
members present the preparation and staining of 
the slides which he prepared in their presence, and 
proceeded to show the. bacilli present on the slides 
under the microscope. He also showed under the 
microscope a number of other cocci and bacilli which 
he had obtained from the suspected udders of cows, 
which were afterwards proved to be non-tubereulous. 

Following the demonstration, the members 
adjourred to the King’s Head Hotel, where dinner 
was provided at the expense of the Sheffield members. 
After the dinner a discussion on Mr. Torrance’s paper 
and demonstration took place. 

Mr. Torrance thanked the members very much for 
the interest they had shown in his paper and demon¬ 
stration, and for the very kind way in which they 
had expressed their appreciation of his efforts. A 
vote of thanks to Mr. Bowett terminated the meeting. 


Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A. 

A meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., was 
held in the Veterinary College, 83 Bucoleuch Street, 
Glasgow, on Thursday, 23rd February, 1922. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. David Brown, 
Kilwinning, occupied the chair. 

The following were present: Messrs. D. Brown, 
Kilwinning; J. Wilson, Glasgow; J. Macfarlane, 
Doune ; J. Macfarlane, Glasgow ; W. Roy, Glasgow ; 
W. Anderson, Glasgow; J. Taylor, Cathkin ; G. W. 
Weir, Glasgow ; and J. D. Pottie, Greenock. 

Apologies for absence were received from Principals 
Gaiger and Bradley, Messrs. A. Gofton, A. Linton, 
H. McVean, G. Howie, T. Bailing, D. Campbell 
(Rutherglen), D. C. Smith (New Cummock), A. Baird 
(Edinburgh), W. Anderson (Pittenweem), P. Wilson 
(Lanark), N. H. McAlister (Kirkcudbright), and J. R. 
McCall. 

The Secretary read the minutes of last meeting 
which were approved and adopted. 

Business .—Election of office bearers, 
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The Secretary intimated that the President and 
himself had been in communication with the Secretary 
of the North of Scotland Division, Mr. Howie, Alford, 
and had suggested to him that the President and 
Secretary of their Division might allow their names 
to go forward for election to the offices of this Branch. 
After some correspondence on the subject he had 
received a telegram that morning re the President and 
Secretary of the North of Scotland Division, viz.:— 
Mr. Hugh McVean, Craigellaehie, Banffshire, and 
Mr. George Howie, Alford, Aberdeenshire. 

The Secretary 1 hen proposed that these gentlemen 
be elected to the offices of President and Secretary 
respectively. 

Correspondence.- A letter from the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace Road, London, was 
read, asking the Branch to send delegates to their 33rd 
Congress, to be held a f Bournemouth from July24th 
to 29th, 1922, and enclosing form to be filled up and 
returned together with a cheque for £1 11s. 6d. for 
each delegate appointed. 

The Secretary pointed out that the Branch had no 
funds, as no subscriptions were paid to the Branch, 
and therefore the meeting could hardly appoint 
delegates, and he would move that it be left to the 
Divisions, who would no doubt receive a copy of this 
letter, to deal with the matter. Mr. Macfarlaxe 
seconded this, and there being no amendment, it was 
carried. 

A letter from the Seererary of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Division was submitted, bringing up again 
the question of trying to find a veterinary surgeon to 
represent the Scottish practitioners on the Council. 

On the motion of Mr. Pottie, seconded by Mr. 
Macfarlaxe, it was agreed to let the letter lie on the 
table meantime. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his conduct of the meeting. 

George W. Weir, Secretary. 


JVotes and J/ews. 

Cost of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

New Bill to Provide Funds. 

A White Paper just issued (Ciud. 1,00(> price 2d. net) 
contains a memorandum prepared by the Ministry of 
Agriculture on the financial resolution of the Diseases of 
Animals Bill, which has been introduced to extend the 
Government’s powers to meet the cost of the existing 
epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease. 

It is impossible, states the memorandum, to estimate 
exactly the total cost of this outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, but it is not anticipated that it will amount to 
more than £1,000.000 in all. of which one-half will be 
provided from Imperial funds and the remainder from the 
local taxation accounts. It will be possinle to meet the 
extra cost of the measures taken to combat this outbreak 
out of the savings on the moneys already voted for the 
expenses of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
for the current financial year. 

The Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, Section 18, provides 
for the payment into the Cattle Pleuro-pneumonia Account 


for Great Britain of such moneys not exceeding £140.000 
in any one year as may bo provided by Parliament towards 
defraying the costs incurred by the Board of Agriculture 
in the execution in Great Britain of the provisions of this 
Act relating to the. slaughter of cattle, animals, or swine 
on account of cattle pleuro pneumonia, foot-and-mouth 
disease, or swine fever.” Any deficinecy in the cattle 
pleuro pneumonia account is met out of the local taxation 
account and the local taxation (Scotland) account in the 
proportion of 88 to 12. The present outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease is estimated to cost in the present 
financial year considerably more than the limit of £140,00(1 
imposed by the above-mentioned Act, and the new Bill 
has been introduced for the purpose of removing 
temporarily the limitation imposed in Section 18 of the 
Diseases of Animals Act. 1894. as the Government Inis 
decided it is not desirable to allow the local taxation 
accounts to boar more than a0 per cent, of the deficiency 
arising on the cattle pleuro-pneumonia account after the 
sum of £140.000 already voted liy Parliament, has been 
expended.— The Times. 


Importation of Irish Store Stock. 

The Minister of Agriculture has hud under consideration 
representations from farmers to the effect that the re¬ 
sumption in some form of the trade in store stock is becom¬ 
ing essential in order to make use of the summer grazings. 
To meet this need as far os practicable, an Order has been 
made by the Minister which will enable the store stock 
trade from Ireland to be resumed, without, however, 
allowing the aggregation of store stock in internal markets, 
which must still he regarded as attended with the risk of 
the dissemination of foot-and-mouth disease. As long 
as foot-and-mouth disease still exists in various parts of 
the country, the holding of markets to and from which 
animals are gathered and dispersed, and if not sold, are 
passed on to other markets, involves a grave risk of a 
widespread dissemination of disease. 


The International Anthrax Problem. 

At the international labour congress in Geneva, Professor 
Armstrong. Australian employers’ delegate, according to 
the London correspondent of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, submitted a resolution that the 
committee considers that the question of the universal and 
compulsory disinfection of wool and hair infected with 
anthrax, in its humanitarian aspects, has not yet been 
sufficiently studied to justify the conclusion of an inter¬ 
national convention ; that the conference should request 
the governing body of the international labour office to 
appoint an advisory committee to which the Governments 
of France, Great Britain and Germany, as representing 
the users, and Australia, India and South Africa, the 
producers, should be invited to send representatives, and 
that, this committee should be invited to examine the 
question in all its bearings and present its report, to the 
conference in 1923 ; that the chairman of the proposed 
advisory committee should ho appointed by the British 
Government ; that the inquiry should at first ho mainlv 
by correspondence ; that when meetings of the committee 
become necessary, they may be summoned by the chair¬ 
man in London, and that co-operation of a representative 
from tlie United States ho invited. While acceptin'* 
disinfection as the only effective means at present of pro¬ 
tection of workers, the committee regards the eradication 
of the disease among animals as the ultimate solution, and 
is of the opinion that the advisory committee should | )0 
instructed to report on this subject. 


Army Veterinary Classes. 

Under new provisions in the King’s Regulations regard¬ 
ing instruction for officers and other ranks in the Arne 
Veterinary Corps, classes of three months’ duration begin. 
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mng each year on January 15th and May lfith will ho 
held at the Veterinary School, Aldershot, for majors and 
captains of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. All other 
officers of the Corps may attend by permission of the 
Director-General, Army Veterinary Service, either for 
instruction or for work in the laboratories. There will 
also be classes of similar duration for lieutenants on pro¬ 
bation ; classes of one month’s duration for R.A.V.O. 
officers of the Militia ; classes lasting 12 working days for 
R.A.V.-O. officers of the Territorial Army ; and courses 
of instruction, lasting six months, to train N.C.O.’s and 
men of the R.A.V.C. as laboratory attendants, the dates 
for which will he fixed by the Director-General. (A.O. 
5ft of 1922.) 


R.F.C. (London) Subscription List. 
The following subscriptions have been reeo 
acknowledged by the hon. secretary of the R.F 
Royal Veterinary College, London, towards the 
of the inter-College Rugby match in Dublin. 

'The match was played on February 25th, tl 
College being victorious by 11 pts. (one placed 
mark goal and one try) to f» points (two tries). 

Previously acknowledged 
Ex-Student 
Practitioner 
Dr. Legge Symes 
Sir John M’Fadyean 
Prof. Wooldridge.. 

Prof. Reynolds . 

Prof. Gorton 
Rrof. Evans 
A. L. Sh eat her . 

J McKerlie 
0. A. Roberts 
— Bosworth 
A Meak ... 

J- T. Holmes 
Prof. Clough 
J C. DeVille 
T Bagshaw 
S- Pettifer... 

A. Pavne 
8 E. Sampson 
~~ Glover... 

^ Whicher 
Golledge 


ived and 
.C. of the 
expenses 

ic Dublin 
goal, one 


0 0 
0 0 


£ 

14 
2 

1 
l 
1 
1 
1 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
l 0 0 

1 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 1 0 <> 
0 10 6 
0 10 6 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 7 0 

0 o 0 


£32 0 0 


B.V.Sc. Degree. 

The University of Liverpool Examination Lists for 
^fftrch, 1922. show that in connection with the School of 
'rterinary Science the final examination for the Degree 
p ^ y Sc. (Part I. Veterinary Medicine and Surgery ; 

utology) was passed by F. H. Manley and H. T. 
Matthews ; and the First Examination (Part II. General 
Biology) by Z Morcos. 

Edward Carf.y, Registrar. 

•March 17th, 1922. 


°* livestock in Germany on December 1st, 
■ -0, show increases in all kinds during the preceding year. 
^ wer e 16,789,844 cattle, a gain of 472,516, and 
118 I dr. ^ lorsos (not including cavalry horses), a gain of 
Too’.-?' Hogs showed an increase of 2,631,587, sheep 
‘™,7(2, and goats 311,862. 


e ^ e Urian Ministry of Agriculture has arranged fo 
The 8 * >ries °f free public courses in horse-shoeing in 1922. 
course aro charge of official veterinarians and will 


l>e held in twenty-four localities. Certificates will lie 
issued to persons who pass a satisfactory examination in 
theory and practice. The Government has a regular school 
of horse-shoeing at Brussels. 


Obituary. 

Mrs. H. Bibbky. 

We regret to record, says the 1 Yin*ford Chronicle, the 
death of Mrs. Bibbey, wife of Mr. Herbert Bibbey, veter¬ 
inary surgeon. Elm Grove, Winsford, which took place 
in the Victoria Infirmary, Northvvich. Her health for 
some time had given cause for anxiety, but a sudden attack 
of illness rendered an operation necessary. Despite every 
possible attention and skill, however, she passed away on 
the 9th inst., two weeks after the operation. 

Of a very kind and gentle disposition, Mrs, Bibbey will 
be greatly missed. No one sought her help in vain, and 
there was much work of a charitable nature she did which 
was known only to herself and those whom she assisted. 
She was a devoted wife and mother, and great sympathy 
is felt for the bereaved. She leaves a husband, two 
sons and two daughters, one of whom is married in Canada. 

The funeral took place at Lawton on Monday. The 
large number of wreaths and expressions of sympathy 
testified to the respect and esteem show n for the deceased 
and her husband. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


On a Valve-like Arrangement sometimes met with in 
Disease of the Uterine Cervix of Cows. 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. F. T. Harvey’s notes in the 
Veterinary Record of 4th March, under the heading of “ On 
a valve-like arrangement sometimes met with in Disea.se 
of the Uterine Cervix of Cows,” and in which he refers to 
an article by me appearing in the above journal of January 
14th, I feel flattered that one of such keen critical observa¬ 
tion as Mr. Harvey should entirely agree with some of 
my statements in the article referred to. However, I am 
afraid Mr. Harvey has made an error when he says, “ In 
the cow the circular folds of mucous membrane of cervix 
are four or five in number, the anterior and posterior ones 
being usually the best developed,” In the normal healthy 
cervix there are only three circular folds of mucous 
membrane. These are best seen on examination post- 
mortem of the healthy virgin uterus. On observing the 
cervical canal it is noticed that its floor takes the form 
of an undulating plane, the undulations being formed by the 
three circular folds of mucous membrane. One cannot 
accept as the normal standard the anatomical appearance 
of a porous cervix, and especially so when the placenta 
has been retained, for in the former the mucous membrane 
may show a distorted appearance due to lacerations caused 
at a previous parturition and in the latter there is almost 
constantly a cervicitis associated with the endometritis 
and placentitis which are responsible for retention of 
membranes. When a cervicitis is present the cervical 
mucous membrane may, due to its hypertrophy, become 
distorted into a variety of shapes ; causing a very tortuous 
condition of the cervical canal. I have met with cases of 
this kind where the canal was very restricted and so 
tortuous that it took me over an hour to pass a flexible 
probe into the uterus. In treating any condition of the 
uterus which requires instrumentation I always pass a 
flexible probe through the cervical canal before introducing 
the cervical dilator. By adopting this procedure one can 
later ascertain the various windings of canal. In reply 
to Mr. Harvey’s query re the above condition of cervix, I 
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may say cervicitis and its attendant abnormal conditions 
are very prevalent in uterine troubles. In all cases of 
uterine diseases it is necessary to dilate the cervix before 
attempting treatment, because the cervix may be tightly 
closed, yet the body and horns of uterus may be in a 
relaxed paretic condition, unable to constrict and cause 
expulsion of its contents; the emptying of uterine contents 
is also prevented by closure of the os. Of late I am 
paying attention to the action of the various endocrine 
secretions upon gestation and the various diseases of the 
generative organs, and find these conditions greatly 
influenced for better or worse by the stability or instability 
of the various ductless glands responsible for endocrine 
secretions. Except for a brief period after parturition, 
when the os is unduly dilated, it is impossible to apply 
intra-uterine medication without the use of proper instru¬ 
ments. Unfortunately, those instruments are not pro¬ 
curable in this country. They consist of vaginal dilator, 
uterine dilator, modified Bozeman’s catheters of various 
sizes, rubber intra-uterine catheters, which are used for 
pushing into the extreme anterior part of uterine horn, 
uterine retraction forceps, and a cervical dressing forceps. 
I am willing to send the above instruments for demonstra¬ 
tion to any of the veterinary societies whose secretary 
may request me to do so.—Yours truly, 

L. C. Maguire, Capt., F.RC.V 8. 

Barrow Elm House, Fairford, Glos. 


of the 13th January has been referred to the High Court 
of Justice. The Minister of Health’s attitude is clearly 
defined in the following sentence in a letter from the 
Minister t-o the undersigned:- 

When the decision of the Heading Justices has been 
reviewed by a Superior Court, the Minister's course 
of action will he guided by the judgments which may 
have been delivered.” 

Thus, if the High Court decide that the clause is reason¬ 
able, the Ministry would resume sanctioning the said clause. 

Further, from enquiries that we have made in official 
quarters as to a reported statement- that 9 (b) is to be 
suspended at the instance of certain parties, we have 
definitely ascertained that the statement reported is un¬ 
true. 

I trust that all who are working to save needless suffering 
to animals by means of the said clause will not be deterred 
by the present inevitable uncertainty. Councils who 
desire the clause to be enforced might reasonably adopt it 
without delay, on the understanding that the Ministry of 
Health's sanction he sought if the clause is maintained by 
decision of tin* High Court and as soon as such a decision 
is made known -Yours faithfully. E. 0. Fairholme 
(Captain), Chief Secretary Royal Society for t he Prevention 
nf Cruelty to Animals. 

!()."> Jermyn Street, London, S.W.l, 23rrf March , 1922. 


Humane Slaughtering. 

Sir,—An impression has gained ground in many quarters 
that the Ministry of Health is indefinitely withholding 
sanction to the Humane Slaughtering Clause 9 (b). It is 
just as well to let it be known that the Heading decision 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Territorial Army. 

March Kith.—Capt. J. H. Lockwood (late Vetv. Capt., 
Imp. Yen.), relinquishes his commn. (March 17th). under 
A.O. 106/21, as amended by A.O. 332/21, and retains the 
rank of Capt. 
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Carbon Monoxide Poisoning in Horses 

By E. L. Butters, M.R.C.V.S., Liverpool. 

(Presented to the Lancashire V.M.A.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Before commencing 
to enumerate several eases of poisoning by carbon 
monoxide gas in horses, which occurred 12 years ago 
in Liverpool, I think a few remarks about this gas 
would not be out of place. 

As you are all aware, carbon monoxide is an 
extremely poisonous gas, owing to the fact that when 
absorbed by the pulmonary mucosa (and absorption 
is very rapid) it passes into the blood stream in the 
form of a very stable compound, viz., carboxylicemo- 
globin ; this being much more stable than oxyhceino- 
globin. This stability prevents oxygenation of the 
blood, with dire results. 

Poisoning in an atmosphere containing over 3 per 
cent, carbon monoxide is almost instantaneous. 

The proportion of carbon monoxide normally in 
the air is stated to be under 1 per cent. It is slightly 
heavier than air, is odourless, inflammable, and 
chemically neutral. It is formed in the incomplete 
combustion of carbon and is contained in water gas — 
to the extent of about, 44 per cent., and in coal gas 
to the extent of about 23 per cent., to name two 
common gases. It is also formed in the explosion, 
with complete combustion, of fire damp in mines, 
and is therefore a constituent of choke damp. 

I will not at this juncture attempt to go into the 
general effects of poisoning by carbon monoxide 
gas, nor into the post-mortem appearances, as I think 
it will be of more interest to you if I detail them as 
I actually noted them in the cases which came under 
my notice (nine in number). 

With regard to the chemical diagnosis, the best 
test for carbon monoxide gas depends upon the 
character of the absorption spectrum of carbon 
monoxide blood which may be observed in a dilution 
of one of defibrinated blood in 1,000. This test may 
be applied to blood, post-mortem, or used for air by 
agitating the suspected sample with normal defibrin¬ 
ated blood of the above strength. 

The absorption spectrum of carboxyhb. is similar 
to that of oxyhb., viz., two bands in the yellow, but 
displaced a little to the right. The difference between 
them lies in the fact that reducing agents, e.r/., 
ammonium sulphide, reduce oxyhb. with fusion of 
the two bands into one, larger and indistinctly outlined, 
whilst reduction does not alter the carbon monoxide 
spectrum. 


The first case occurred on .Thursday, November 
4th, 1909. On this day, about noon, 1 was called 
to attend a horse belonging to a firm of corn merchants 
and millers, whose stables are about 100 yards from 
my surgery. The subject was a bay cart gelding 
about nine years old, and the history was that the 
driver who had had him o\it duriug the morning 
had brought, him back with the report that lie was 
very difficult to get along, that he seemed very dull 
and heavy, and that he had been off his food all 
morning. On examination his pulse was found to 
be 50, temperature 101, respirations slightly increased, 
mucous membranes very slightly injected. He was 
tried in my presence with a handful of provender. 
This he took into his mouth, apparently wishing to 
eat it, but after having masticated it slowly for a 
while he rejected it, being seemingly unable to swallow 
it. I examined his teeth and found them to be 
normal, and looked upon the case as one. of com¬ 
mencing laryngitis, treating him accordingly. 

On the next day (Friday) there was no change in his 
condition. He was still unable to swallow and did 
not attempt to drink. I had him brought out of his 
stall and walked about for a few minutes, which he 
did quite well. This was at 10 a.m. Two hours 
later, being quite close to the stable, I looked in again. 
He was then lying down quite comfortably, so I did 
not think it worth while to disturb him by getting 
him up. At 2-30 p.m., however, word was sent to 
me that he had got up and was shaking and trembling 
very much and seemed likely to fall. Upon arrival 
I found the animal standing with all his four feet 
bunched together under him (glued to ground). 
The respirations were very much increased, and he was 
perspiring excessively. His pulse was now 60, 
temperature 103, and mucous membranes highly 
injected. Here, I thought, was a case of metastatic 
laminitis. An attempt was made to back him out 
of the stall and take him to a loose box at the other 
end of the stable, as he seemed likely to go down 
again at any moment. But he had only gone a few 
yards with great difficulty—there being two men at 
each side of him and one at his head—when down he 
went. All attempts to raise him being unavailing, 
he was dragged into the nearest stall and made 
as comfortable as possible by means of sacks of saw¬ 
dust placed under him. He gradually subsided into 
a semi-comatose condition, now and then fighting 
wildly with his two fore-feet, but making no attempt 
to get. up. He died in about two or three hours. 
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Post-mortem, examination*’ next' morning revealed 
the blood to be of a lighter colour than normal (a 
bright red or cherry red). Upon opening into the 
abdomen no change was noticed from the normal. 
On opening into the. thorax the lungs appeared quite 
healthy, except that the left was congested (hypo¬ 
static). A most striking lesion was discovered when 
the trachea was slit open. The interior was gangren¬ 
ous throughout almost its whole extent. The 
pharynx and epiglottis were also gangrenous. The 
bronchi contained a frothy mucus, pointing to death by 
suffocation. 


I will now proceed with what turned out to be ease | 
No. 2. 


1 On the following day (Sunday) I was summoned to 
the stable to see another horse reported to have 
suddenly become unwell. Upon arrival I saw and 
examined an aged black cart horse in good condition. 
His pulse was 60 and intermittent, temperature 
103 5, and mucous membranes almost a scarlet 
colour. Respirations were visibly increased, and the 
animal had a somewhat pained expression. There 
was a foetid odour from both nostrils, but no discharge. 
He had eaten next to nothing that morning 1 was told. 

I told my client I had no hopes of his recovery, as he 
was suffering from gangrene of the lungs. However 
1 had him put in a loose box, which was quite apart 
from the stable out of which he had come, and gave 
antiseptics, etc. On the next day (Monday) he was 
worse, all the symptoms of grangrenous pneumonia 
were aggravated. There was a vile stench from his 
nostrils, and ho looked quite hopeless. I advised 
destruction, but the owner wished to keep him another 
day. He died on the next morning. 

Post-mortem (and I am afraid I should not have 
troubled to make a post-mortem on this case had it not 
been for the fact that previous to his death other 
cases of sickness in the stable had occurred) revealed 
a bright red coloured blood, the muscles also being of 
a lighter colour than normal. The lungs were 
gangrenous, as also were, to my surprise, the trachea, 
epiglottis and pharynx. Particles of bran were found 
in the trachea, pointing to the fact that the muscles 
of the pharynx, for some reason or other, had become 
paralysed and allowed foodstuff to pass down tho 
trachea. 

I must now revert to Monday to deal with Case No. 
3. On the afternoon of this day a six-year-old grey 
cart horse was brought home with a report from the 
carter very similar to that of the first case, although 
in this the symptoms were more accentuated. To 
use the carter’s own words, he had been able to do 
nothing with the horse all day. He had been very 
sluggish, had eaten nothing, and had been rambling. 
Upon examination I found the pulse to be 50, temper¬ 
ature 101, respirations slightly increased and mucous 
membranes slightly injected. I had him walked a 
few yards, and he walked as though drunk. Seeing 
that his case was evidently related to the first, I tried 
him with a little damp bran to eat. He took this 
in his mouth and masticated it, though in a peculiar 
manner, inasmuch as there was no rotatory movement 


of the jaws, but just au up and down movement—a 
champing. Moreover, he was quite unable to 
swallow any of the bran and rejected it. He then had 
a violent paroxysm of coughing, scattering the bran 
he had taken into his mouth in all directions. I 
then tried him with half a bucketful of water. He 
went for this with avidity, and was seemingly drinking 
it, judging by the movements of his ears, etc. But 
at the end of about a minute, on looking into the 
bucket I was astonished to see that very little indeed 
of the contents had disappeared. On taking away 
the bucket lie was again seized with a violent fit of 
coughing, the water he had taken being forcibly 
expelled through mouth and nostrils. Owing to his 
apparent inability to perform the act of deglutition, 

1 deemed it inadvisable to administer any medicine 
bv the mouth, and gave him a hypodermic injection 
of one grain physostigmine sulph. to empty the bowels. 
On the next day there was a change in his condition. 

Three more horses became affected, however, on 
this day, bay, brown and black, and I have called 
them respectively cases 4, 5, and 6. They were all 
aged horses, No. 4 being nearly 20 years old. This 
animal was out working about a mile or so from the 
stable when the first symptoms manifested themselves. 
He was reported to have suddenly become unsteady, 
to have swayed in the shafts, and to have trembled 
and sweated profusely. He was, however, got 
home with difficulty, but as soon as he got to the 
stable down be went. All attempts to raise him 
were unavailing. He was in a comatose condition, 
and unlike the first case, he did not fight. Taking 
into consideration his age and other factors, and 
the seemingly utter hopelessness of his condition, it 
was thought advisable to destroy him. 

Post-mortem appearances differed from the other 
two cases. The internal organs were engorged, 
the liver was fatty and patchy (old age). The blood 
vessels of the brain were congested. There was no 
visible lesion in the trachea or lungs, except that one 
of these was congested—hypostatic. The reason 
that there was no gangrene of lungs I ascribe to the 
fact that a sufficient length of time had not elapsed 
between the onset of symptoms and death to allow 
of the change taking place, nor had the animal even 
attempted to eat anything dining this time. 

Thus far no cause had been found to account for 
these mysterious symptoms. There were about, 
twenty horses in the stable, and all were receiving 
exactly the same food. 

On this Wednesday afternoon, however, whilst 
talking to the owner and trying to find some cause, 
ho informed me that they had lately had a deal of 
trouble with their gas engine (continually stopping). 
T remember quite well his bemoaning the fact that 
everything was going wrong, both in the stable and 
in the warehouse. It appears that he only label v 
had installed a plant for making his own gas— water 
gas, T believe. This plant was situate in a passage 
at the back of the stable, or the side of it, between 
it and tho warehouse. In this passage the team 
wagons stood in their turn (each wagon with its team 
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of hordes, of course), whilst the wagons were being 
unloaded. The horses had their heads up, and 
directly opposite the plant, and only a few yards 
from it, the passage only being wide enough for one 
team wagon. My client mentioned that on the 
previous Monday (two days before) one of his men 
whilst working near the plant had complained of 
feeling dizzy, and had been observed to stagger slightly. 
Happening as it did on a Monday, I am afraid that 
very little attention was paid to this incident, and I 
believe the symptoms evinced by this man were 
rather hastily believed to be duo to something else 
other than gas. However it did come about that 
■there was a suspected leakage from this gas-generating 
plant, and poisoning from carbon monoxide gas was 
admitted as a probable cause of the trouble from this 
date. 

A small quantity of blood was taken from the grey 
horse (3), and on examination by means of the 
spectroscope, the presence of carbon monoxide was 
detected (t.e., the absorption spectrum was unchanged 
upon the addition of arnmon. sulphide). 

Experimental animals (rats and mice) were placed 
in cages near the plant, and kept there for a short 
while, and when their blood was examined it showed 
the presence of carbon monoxide. 

Mow, all the six horses that had been affected up) to 
the present had been team wagon horses. They 
had, therefore, all been standing at one time or 
another in the passage wherein was situated the 
generating plant. Strict orders were now given 
that henceforth no animals were to be allowed to 
>iand in the passage. Oxygen was administered 
to the three, horses now affected, and they received 
gentle exercise. Intravenous injections of physos- 
tigmine were also administered, and they were fed per 
rectum. 

On the next day (Thursday) two other horses 
became affected. Those horses were respectively 
the chain horse and shaft horse of the same team 
wagon. These eight horses then comprised all 
the team wagon horses, and all of them had been 
standing in the passage in close proximity to the plant. 

On the next day (Friday) the following was the 
state of affairs (five horses suffering). The grey 
horse (3) kept in much the same condition, he did 
not seem to get any worse, and seemed fairly bright, 
with but little variation in pulse and temperature, 
•'Wept that the pulse was intermittent. 

The brown horse (5) was very drowsy and his pulse 
*as also intermittent, whilst as regards the black 
horse (6) there was noticed in his case a well-marked 
Uembling in the fore-limbs. He was shaky, but 
could hardly be described as laminitic. This animal 
got down on the evening of the same day and died in 
two or three hours. Post-mortem revealed gangrenous 
trachea, lungs, etc., and cherry red coloured blood. 

Cases 7 and 8 remained in much the same condition, 
showing the general symptoms already described, 
■specially a grogginess when walking. Pulse in both 
’■Me* about 50 and intermittent. 


On the next day (Saturday) the brown horse (5) 
got down, fought violently, and was destroyed. 
Post-mortem similar to last case. 

On the Sunday there were thus three horses under 
treatment. They were all receiving oxygen and 
being fed per rectum. They were, not receiving 
food or water in any other way. The grey horse was 
still able to be taken out for exercise, the others were 
too unsteady to be taken out. They were, not 
markedly emaciated. The grey horse had developed 
a persistent cough, but despite this he kept remarkably 
bright, and was the only one that ever gave any 
signs of recovery. Thus they kept on until the 
following Tuesday, November 16th, when the bay 
horse (7) got down, fought madly, and died in about 
an hour. Post-mortem similar to last. 

Now, I told you at the commencing of this paper 
that there were nine fatal cases, and I have also told 
you that only the teams were affected, so perhaps 
you will wonder how the case of the ninth or odd 
horse, arose. Well, this odd horse was a brown mare, 
which did not belong to the firm in question, but was 
merely stabled there. She was a well-bred six-year- 
ohl Clydesdale mare. She went out at about 10 a.m. 
and returned at about 4 p.m. (a very short day’s 
work in those days). The mare had to be walked 
each day to her owner’s warehouse (not half a mile 
away), where the wagon was kept, and it was ascer¬ 
tained later that the carter, in order to effect a short 
cut, would take her out and bring her back by means 
of the passage, when circumstances permitted, i.e., 
when no wagons blocked the way. Strange to relate, 
this mare did not show any signs of ill-health until 
the Tuesday (November 16th). It is very probable 
that this man used the short cut more frequently 
now, seeing that there would always be a free passage 
that way. However, on this day, whilst being walked 
home to the stable she broke out into a sweat and 
fell down twice in the street. The carter did not 
continue his journey to the stable, but brought her 
straight to me, my place being on bis way to the 
stable and only about 100 yards away. Upon 
examination I found her to have a bad pulse of 72, 
temperature 103, respirations much increased, and 
mucous membranes a bright red in colour. On 
being walked a few yards she showed distinct signs 
of acute laminitis. I immediately had the two fore 
shoes removed. I was, of course, suspicious of the 
case (although I fear not quite suspicious enough), 
and had her tried with a drink of water from a bucket. 

I noticed that she drank very slowly, but she certainly 
managed to swallow allright, nor did she cough after¬ 
wards. The carter told me she always drank very 
slowly and very little, and thus to a certain extent 1 
was thrown off the scent. She was a mare that 
did very little work, was well fed; so here I thought 
was a clear case of laminitis. I put her in a loose box, 
poulticed feet, and gave her a dose of physic. This 
was given in the form of a drench. She took it 
perfectly well and did not cough in the slightest. 
Next day (Wednesday) sho was much better on her 
feet, pulse and temperature were unchanged, also 
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mucous membranes, but respirations not so markedly 
increased. Bowels had moved, light shoes were 
tacked on, and she was given gentle exercise. I 
tried her with a handful of long hay. She took it, 
masticated it, but then, much to my dismay, she was 
unable to swallow it, and rejected it—a saliva-sodden 
mass. I was now convinced that she was also 
suffering from the effects of carbon monoxide poison¬ 
ing, and oxygen was administered, etc. 

Next day (Thursday) she was again walking better, 
but that was the only good point about her. Pulse j 
was 84, temperature 103’5. She showed signs of 
abdominal pain and had watery evacuations. 
Occasionally she would get down, but was able to 
rise quite easily. Hypodermic injections of morphia 
were administered. On Saturday she was much 
worse, pulse 96, temperature 103'5, and respirations 
very much increased, mucous membranes a bright 
red. She was now given up as hopeless and died 
on the following day. 

Post-mortem examination revealed a similar con¬ 
dition of affairs as the other badly-affected cases, 
together with a slight gastro-enteritis. 

Meanwhile the only two surviving cases were j 
gradually proceeding from bad to worse, and were 
merely being kept, alive. Strange to sav, they | 
showed but slight variations in pulse and temperature, 
the former hardly ever exceeding 50 (and intermittent) 
and the latter 101'5. 

On the following Thursday (November 23rd) the 
black horse (8) got down, became delirious, and was 
destroyed. 

Post-mortem similar to others described. 

The grey horse (3) lingered on until Saturday 
(November 25th), when at about 10 a.m. he dropped 
dead without a moment’s warning. This animal 
had lived the longest of any affected, he having 
shown the first symptoms of poisoning on November 
9th, and had thus lived for 16 days afterwards. 

On post-mortem examination he proved to be. the 
worst affected of all, excepting, perhaps, the brown 
mare. 

It is interesting to note that a certain grey mare, 
which had been fired and blistered on the coronet, 
and had been standing in the stable in proximity to 
some of the victims of the poisoning, during the whole 
of this period was not affected in the least, which 
seems to point to the fact that the gas had not made 
its way into the stable. 

In conclusion, it is satisfactory to note that my client 
received compensation for the loss of all these horses 
from the firm who erected the plant. 

Discussion. 

Mr. E. H. Stent, M.R.C.V.S.. in opening the discussion, 
thanked Mr. Butters for coming forward and giving sucli 
an interesting paper. Ho would like Mr. Butters to say 
how the damage occurred, and whether, in his opinion, 
there was any danger from ordinary gas engine plants. 

Mr. L. D. Whitehead, F.R.C.V.S., thought it rather 
peculiar that the horses were so badly affeeted, and that 
the carters got off without any injurious effects. Ho 
would like to ask Mr. Butters whether any of the carters 
did suffer. 

Mr. E. L. Butteivs, M.R.C.V.S., in reply to Mr. Stent, 
said he was afraid he could not give him very much 


information about the engine, except that it was said to 
bo leaking. There was an idea that the exhaust pipe 
had not been carried up high enough, but he thought it was 
generally put down to the fact that the plant had been 
leaking. Personally he did not think it could have been 
due to the exhaust pipe. Experimental animals (rats 
und mice) were placed in cages near to the plant, and when 
their blood was examined it showed the presence of carbon 
monoxide. No injurious effects appeared to have been 
felt by the carters. 


Milk Conference Committee. 

A meeting of the Milk Conference Committee, 
called by the National Clean Milk Society, was held 
on March 16th. Mr. W. Buckley presided. Bodies 
represented included Society of M.O.H.’s (Dr. Orr, 
Ealing); National League for Health, Maternity 
and Child Welfare (Dr. G. Moore); National Farmers’ 
Union (Mr. Allen); British Dairy Farmers’ Associ¬ 
ation (Colonel Barham) ; National Federation of 
Dairymen’s Associations (Mr. Horner); Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association (Mr. Quinton); Women’s 
Sanitary Inspectors’ and Health Visitors’ Association 
(Miss Hughesdon); and National Veterinary Medical 
Association (Professor G. H. Wooldridge). 

It was decided that it was desirable to call a 
“ National Milk Conference,” and to invite other 
bodies to co-operate, such as the Ministry of Health, 
Ministry of Agriculture, R.A.S.E., Breed Societies, 
Municipal Officers’ Association and County Council 
Officers’ Association, Royal Sanitary Institute and 
Royal Institute of Public Health, etc. 

The suggested approximate date was October, 
and venue London—City Guildhall if possible. 

Suggested matters for discussion :— 

(1) As especially affecting Producers Production 
of clean milk. Economies of production, as affecting 
breeds, feeding, and costs. Tuberculin tests. Cattle, 
diseases affecting milk other than T.B. 

(2) As especially affecting Distributors :—Railway 
carriage. Handling and distribution by Wholesalers 
and Retailers. Treatment of milk: pasteurization, 
electricity, etc. Cost of distribution. 

(3) As especially affecting Consumers: —(.'are of 
milk in tlie home. Food value and suitability of 
raw, pasteurized, sterilized, condensed, and dried milk. 

(4) Of General Interest: —Education and the dairy 
industry. Means of improving hygienic quality of 
milk supply. Effects of bacteria in milk (beneficent 
as well as malevolent). 


Shell tor the Poultry House. 

1’oultry-keepers have been troubled for a long time 
past by the high price of oyster shell, and many have 
looked about for some substitute that will supply their 
birds with the lime that is needed for the formation of 
egg shell. The best is the ground shell of the slipper 
limpet- a parasitic shell fish which haunts the oyster 
beds off the coast of Kent and Essex. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has a small factory on the island of West 
Mersea in the estuary of the Blackwater River in Essex, 
where the slipper limpet shell, finally divided into coarse, 
medium and fine varieties, is now ready for the poultry, 
keeper and can be supplied at the Went Mersea Station. 
The lime content is equal to that of the/ best oyster shell. 


t 
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A LITTLE SLEEP. 


At the conclusion of his address to the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Association, the President, 
m making his appeal for sustained endeavour, quoted 
the following words : Yet a little sleep, a little 

slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep, so 
shall thy poverty come as one that travellcth, and 
thy want as an armed man.” Dr. Bradley's quo¬ 
tation was peculiarly apt, inasmuch as it so clearly 
depicted the slowly sapping influence of the often 
unnoticed fraction which is missing in the ease of 
incomplete endeavour. It is the little omissions, 
the almost insignificant flaws in the builders’ work 
which so frequently imperil the safety of the edifice. 

These almost unseen flaws are infinitely more cruel 
in their effect than are gross faults, since the latter 
precipitate a crisis, while the former increase to an 
almost intolerable limit the burden which is put 
upon the rest of the structure. It is even so with our 
Association. The burden of a few willing workers, 
who are grateful to have the opportunity of relinquish¬ 
ing time which for the sake of a better adjective 
we are compelled to qualify as leisure " for the sake 
of the profession, is increased a thousand times by the 
little, almost insignificant, omissions of others. 

It is true that the numerical support is extremely 
gratifying. An increase of over eighty in membership 
during the first quarter of the year is distinctly 
good. A little more help in other directions would 
render the labours of the executive officers a truly 
pleasant pastime. 

To give but two examples. An attempt is being 
made to increase the contents of the Veterinary 
Record, and no difficulty should be experienced, 
provided that the members will furnish the material. 
It is not necessary that lengthy articles should be 
contributed. These require the sacrifice of a consider¬ 
able amount of time which many busy practitioners 
can ill afford. Everyone can, however, make timo 
to jot down a few notes of interesting cases and 
fortunate or unfortunate experiences. It will be a 
calamity if sufficient material is not forthcoming 
to enable the continuance of the proposed increase 
in size of our only professional weekly. Again in 
the matter of subscriptions. Over six hundred 
members have so far failed to respond to the notices 
reminding them that subscriptions are overdue. 
This procrastination is, of course, unintentional, 
but it is one of the little, omissions which add so much 


to the difficulties of the executive officers, increase 
the work of an already overburdened staff, and add 
to the expenses of the Association. 

There are countless other ways in which members 
could exhibit a live interest and take an active part 
in the organisation and running of the “ National." 
It is sustained endeavour, not on the part of one or 
two, but of all the members which will make the 
journal a credit to t he Association and the Association 
a credit to themselves. 


Abstracts aqd Reviews. 


Live Stock Rearing on the Gold Coast. 

This is a report on the present-day conditions of 
rearing live-stock in the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast; measures by which the future 
of this industry might be improved are suggested. 

It has been maintained ( R.A.E ., B., vi., 97) 
that a thorough search would reveal tsetse-flies 
everywhere, but the author considers that there 
are areas in the Territories free from them, varying 
from 1 to 10 sq. miles in extent. Glossina mor- 
sitans is fairly common, and is an inland fly not 
seen in pure savannah districts, but occurring in 
the so-called savannah forest districts. G. 
lachinoides is very common, but is confined to the 
river system. During the rains it may be found 
alongside rivers with grassy banks, but is chiefly 
confined to rivers with banks covered with shrubs 
and small scrub. G. palpalis is comparatively 
rare, and is chiefly found on river banks covered 
with a dense undergrowth. Among the indi¬ 
genous live-stock, outbreaks of trypanosomiasis 
with heavy mortality do not occur, but this is not 
the case among horses, especially imported animals. 
No appreciable harm seems to be caused to native 
stock in the fly areas, so that it would appear to 
have acquired a high degree of resistance. 

The three types of trypanosomes in the Northern 
Territories arc Trypanosoma brucei ( pecaudi ), 
T. vivax ( cazalbaui) and T. congolense. In horses 
the symptoms are nearly alike for all three, but 
infection duo to T. vivax is not so severe as that, 
caused by T. brucei, and most of the recoveries 
that do take place occur after T. vivax infection. 
In cattle T. vivax does not appear to do much harm, 
and no symptoms were observed. T. brucei is 
said to cause a sudden emaciation that lasts for 
a year, after which the health of the animal im¬ 
proves. T. congolense hitherto has only been 
found naturally in horses, but experimentally it 
is very fatal to sheep, goats and dogs. 

Stomoxys spp. are met with wherever there is 
live-stock, the most common being S. calcitrant, 
which is confined to the villages, and, as a rule, 
does not follow cattle out to grass. In 1912 the 
author attributed the spread of trypanosomiasis 
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among horses at Accra to Stomoxys and Lyptnma 
found in the district (R. A.E., B., ii., 48). Given 
a reservoir of infection, Stomoxys seems capable 
of maintaining an enzootic centre in an area. 
These flics also act as carriers of two worms, I 
Habronema microstoma and 11. macrostoma , found 
in the stomachs of horses and donkeys. 

The common Hippoboscid is Hippobosca 
macuiala, which is said to be capable of transmitting 
trypanosomiasis mechanically, like Stomoxys. 

Many species of Tabanids occur and cause ; 
annoyance to cattle. They arc also believed to 
maintain an enzootic centre of trypanosomiasis 
by mechanical transmission. 

The following ticks occur in the Territories :— 

A mblyomma splendidum, fairly rare, found on 
cattle; not known to transmit disease. A. 
variegatum, common, found on cattle and sheep, 
to which, however, it does not appear to transmit 
any specific disease. Marquropus (Boophilus) 
annvlatus australis, common, found on cattle, j 
transmits redwater. B. annulalus decoloraiv.s, | 
very common, found on cattle, sheep and goats, I 
conveys redw ater and also, it is said, spirochaetosis ' 
in cattle. Haemaphysalis leachi, found on carni- 1 
vora, especially dogs, rarely on cattle, sheep, goats I 
and horses; transmits canine piroplasmosis. 1 
Hyalomma aegypticum, common, found on all 
domesticated animals, transmits bovine redwater. 
Rhipicephulus sanguineus, common, found on ; 
dogs, sheep and goats : transmits canine piro¬ 
plasmosis. R. sun as, common, found on cattle, 
and being a transmitter of African Coast fever, 
would become a serious factor should this disease 
be introduced. 

The only method at present adopted for ridding 
the country of ticks is to burn the pastures at a 
certain time of the year, but this is unsatisfactory. 
Stunting of growth, decreased milk yield, and 
marked depreciation of the hides are the results 
of tick infestation. 

The commonest forms of piroplasmosis of cattle 
in the Northern Territories are those due to 
Piroplasma bigeminum, Theileria mutans, and a 
third parasite, Achromaticus ( maefiei ) (R.A.E., 
B., viii., (52). These parasites set up only benign 
affections, inasmuch as all calves become infected 
shortly after birth. 

The horse is also said to bo subject to infection 
with Nuttallia e.qui , producing a dangerous and 
frequently fatal anaemia. Up to the present time 
piroplasmosis has not been detected in sheep. 
[Beal (W. P. B.). Report on Live Stock Industries 
of the Northern Territories. Gold Coast.—MS. 
Report, dated 27th May, 1820, 97 pp. + 7 appen¬ 
dices comprising 4 maps. (Abstract in Trop. 
Vet. Bull., London, ix., No. 1.28th February, 1921, 
pp. 30-50.) Review of Applied Entomology.] 

• — — ■ - 

Medical History of the War. 

The first volume of the Official Medical History 
of the War, which has been completed by Major- 


General Sir W. G. Macpherson, editor-in-chief, is 
being published by the Stationery Office at the 
price of £1 Is. 

The series is so planned us eventually to comprise 
12 volumes :—General History of the Medical Services 
(four volumes); Diseases of the War and the Medical 
Aspect of Aviation and Gas Warfare (two volumes); 
Surgery of the War (two volumes); Hygiene of the 
War (two volumes); Pathology and Medical Research 
during the War (one volume); Medical Statistics 
and Epidemiology of the War (one volume). The 
first volume is a record in narrative form of the medical 
services in the United Kingdom and in garrisons 
oversea, with an account of the medical services in the 
operations against the German colonies in West and 
South-West Africa and in Tsingtau. 

As regards the operations in South-West Africa, 
it is stated that the mortality rate through enteric 
fever in the South African War, 1899-1902, was 
38'8 per 1,000 average strength for the whole period 
1899-1902, the annual ratio being 14'7. In the 
German-Horrero campaign the ratios were 46'5 and 
16'3 respectively ; while in the South-West African 
campaign, 1914-15, the ratios were 0'78 and O'75 
respectively.— The Times. 

Parasites of Bacteria. 

Ur. d’Herelle, of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, haa 
recently produced a book in which ho lias set out in 
consocutive manner the opinions he lias been developing 
during the last, four or five years with regard to the exis¬ 
tence of parasites of bacteria. He believes such living 
organisms exist, and that they are widespread in nature. 
Ho proposes to call them “ bacteriophages.” The pro¬ 
perty filtrates of organic matter possess of inducing lysis 
in a culture of bacteria is commonly known as the pheno¬ 
menon of d’Herelle. But it was originally described by 
Twort in 1915, who gave an exact description of the 
phenomenon; he called it a disease of bacteria, and 
believed it to be due to an enzyme secreted by the bac¬ 
terium. It was two years later that d'Herelle announced 
that in the filtrate of dysentery fasces he had discovered 
ail invisible microbe capable of producing lysis of the 
dysentery bacillus (Shiga). Though there has been ample 
confirmation of d’Herelle’s experiment, yet very few 
investigators are prepared to accept the explanation that 
the changes are duo to an ultra-microscopic bacterial 
parasite. Kabeshima lias shown that the substance 
d'Herelle believes to be bring, and has called “ bacterio¬ 
phage,” can withstand a temperature of 70° C., and that, 
the white powder obtained by precipitating with acetone 
induced t he same lysis ; he concluded that he was dealing 
with a catalytic agent which was produced by the patient, 
as a protective mechanism against infection ; that this 
catalyst caused micro-organisms to produce autolytie 
ferments, and that these ferments acted as eatalysers to 
other bacteria, so that- the lytic action was carried on 
from one generation to another. Bordet observed tho 
appearance of the so-called bacteriophage in the peritoneal 
exudate of u guinea-pig inoculated with B. coli intra- 
peritoneally. The lysis produced could be carried on 
from one culture to another evon when the clarified culture 
had been killed by heat. It might soom at first sight that 
to explain the phenomenon as due to ferment action 
would require us to assume the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. To this objection the reply is made that 
1 if the external stimulus produced by the original lytic 
agent acted by exciting an intra-cellular autolytie mechan - 
ism, then such a tendency to rapid autolysis might be 
I transmitted from one generation to another even after 
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the original exciting cause had ceased to act. D’Herelle 
considers that, a more acceptable explanation may be 
given by postulating the presence of an infinitesimally 
small parasito of bacteria, which attacks bacteria in much 
the same way as the malaria plnsmodium infests the red 
Wood corpuscles and reproduces itself within them. His 
bacteriophage, he tell3 us, can only live in living bacteria ; 
in them it multiplies rapidly, increasing its virulence 
meanwhile. It is a natural enemy of bacteria, illustrating 
the adage that “ . . little fleas have lesser fleas 

and so ad infinitum." The hesitation displayed by other 
scientific workers in accepting the bacteriopluigo theory 
tl’Herelle likens to the incredulity with which the scientific 
world received Pasteur’s explanation that fermentation 
is due to the action of living cells. Pastour convinced 
the world by his simple, clean, clear-cut experiments, and 
we are more ready to change our views than wero our 
forefathers, and this generation does not even seek a 
sign. D’Herolle would have no difficulty in making us 
oil his disciples if he produced evidence as convincing as 
that advanced by his great follow countryman. The 
subject deserves attention because of the practical ques¬ 
tions involved. If we are dealing with ferments secreted 
by cells, then such lytic agents may be valuable allies in 
ridding the system of bacteria. If, on the other hand, 
the effects are produced by living ultra-microscopic 
parasites, then we are in tho preseneo of an unexplored 
world of life, and perhaps a form of life different from any 
we have yet known .—-British Medical Journal. 

Clean Milk. 

To guarantee the supply of clean, wholesome milk to 
large towns is a problem a vast, amount of labour and 
legislation lias hitherto not availod to solve. Xu permanent 
freedom from anxiety followed the institution of the 3 per 
cent, standard of fat, the institution of a penalty for 
adulteration, and the prohibition of preservatives. The 
hopes founded on this legislation wore quickly dispelled 
by the reports of bacteriologists warning us of millions 
of bacteria per cubic centimetre, and presence of the colon 
bacillus in as little as a thousandth of a cubic centimetre. 
These organisms may not be dangerous iu themselves, 
but are an index of contamination, and are responsible 
for the rapid souring of milk. Approximately 1 per cent-, 
of milk is lost by souring, and tho losses due to this cause, 
combined with the irregular supplies due to the unstable 
character of milk, produce, it is estimated, a total loss of 
about one-ninth of the monetary value of the milk supply. 
Tlie work done in the National Institute for Research 
in Dairying at Reading encourages tho belief that, the 
present unsatisfactory conditions can be easily improved. 
The results. Dr. Stenhouse Williams considers, justify 
the statement that “ the best produced commercial milk 
can maintain a bacteriological standard of less than 
10,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre for at. least twenty- 
four hours after milking, even under the conditions of 
cooling and transit wlxich exist in tho country at the 
present time.” This It ,000 colony standard iR tho one 
adopted in America; in this country more latitude is 
allowed, and a count of 30,000 bacteria per cubic centi¬ 
metre constitutes Grade A certified milk. This standard 
of purity can only be maintained if attention is paid to 
many important details. The milk churns should bo 
•leaned out by the persons receiving the milk; if they 
are 6ent back dirty tho difficulty of cleansing them after 
the milk has soured is greatly increased. The churns 
should be properly washed out and then stuamed for 
three minutes —a procedure which has been found to 
yield satisfactory bacteriological tests. Dirty milk churns 
are responsible for a great deal of contamination of milk. 

It is held that in an up-to-date farm with special milking 
«heda, well-lighted and with abundant water supply, and 
if the co-operation of clean workers can be ensured, it is 
possible to produce milk of great purity. But Dr. Ston- 
liouse Williams and his co-workers are to bo congratulated 
on the convincing demonstration they have given that 


even on an average farm, with no special advantages 
as to surroundings, provided that the milker understands 
his business, and is provided with light, water, and steam, 
it- is possible to produce milk of equal purity. The suc¬ 
cessful production of Grado A milk requires the co-operation 
of persons possessing a certain amount of technical know¬ 
ledge of the precautions that should be observed in milking. 
The supply of this form of labour is very limited in this 
country at the present time. The experiments of the 
workers at Reading go to show that, provided the milk 
industry is in a position to supply Grade A milk to tho 
consumer within twenty-four hours, no attempt need be 
made to keep the milk cool on the journey. Commercial 
milk of the bacteriological standard of Grade A will 
maintain its sweetness at room temperature for a period 
of over six days in tho winter months and over three days 
in the summer. The two essential conditions for the 
supply of Grade A certified milk are : (1) tho employment 
of intelligent milkers, working in milking sheds adequately 
lighted, with a good supply of water and steam ; and 
(-) provision for the thorough cleansing and sterilisation 
of the milk churns before they are returned to the country 
There are, of course, certain other conditions into which 
we ore not called upon to go in this place—namely, that 
milkers themselves should bo well housed, considerately 
treated, and properly paid.— British Medical Journal. 


Cliqical aqd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members ami others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


Veterinary Foot-ami-Mouth Suspect. 

Digital Lesions. 

By D. Buchanan, M.R.C.V.S., Ministry of Agriculture. 

It may be of interest to your readers to know that 
I am at the present time prohibited from visiting 
stock on account of having contracted an affection 
of two fingers of the right hand, which has been 
medically certified to be suspicious of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

For the past few weeks I have been continuously 
examining affected cattle and sheep on infected 
premises, and at times have been too busy to be able 
to disinfect my hands for an hour or more after 
touching the lesions. Although he had never before 
seen a case of foot-and-mouth disease in the human 
subject, the medical officer of health for Kendal 
considered the lesions exhibited to be very suspicious 
of the disease, and advised treatment. When the 
vesicles were punctured by a doctor there exuded 
bright red arterial blood with no trace of purulent 
material whatever. Antiseptic treatment is being 
followed. A temperature of 08-8°F. was recorded 
about the time when the vesicles first, began to form, 
and later slight pains in the right arm and in the 
right side of "the neck were experienced. Otherwise 
I have been quite fit. 

I may add that 1 have never been subject to poison¬ 
ing from absorption by Jeycs’ fluid, nor have 1 ever 
suffered from pysemia or any other skin disease which 
might in the least resemble the present affection. 
Surrounding the vesicles was an inflammatory ring, 
the lesions appearing as follows 
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Vesicles with surrounding inflammatory ring. 
So far the vesicles have not responded to treatment 
and have re-formed, being now larger than they were 
originally. 

Rupture of Both Gastrocnemii in a Cow. 

By A. W. Turner, Melbourne University Veterinary 
School. 

Subject . — A half-bred shorthorn cow, aged four 
years. 

History . — The animal was put in a truck with 
seven other cows to be sent by rail to Melbourne. 
On arriving at Melbourne, she was seen to be down, 
was unable to rise, and had to be pulled out of the 
truck on her side. After about an hour she managed 
to get up with some help, and was walked two miles. 
On the following day she was found on her knees 
grazing. That night she calved, and was found on the 
following morning in the plantigrade position, i.e., 
her hind limbs, from the tuber calcis to the hoof, 
were in contact with the ground, and she was utterly 
incapable of extending the hock joint. About two 
hours were spent in efforts to sling her in the shafts 
of a dray, but without success. However, she was 
led into an ambulance, still “ walking on her hocks,” 
and brought to the Melbourne. University Veterinary 
School. 

Stoic of Patient on Admission .—The plantigrade 
position was .still maintained. She exhibited con¬ 
stant efforts at straining, and frequently passed small 
quantities of urine. Was able to move about slowly 
in her peculiar manner. There were no signs of 
general paralysis of the hind limbs, as she was quite 
capable of kicking on being milked ; and she was 
further capable of using her tail. 

There was a partial eversion of the vulva. 

Examination per rectum showed that the bladder 
was moderately full and inclined posteriorly. When 
it was pushed forward, urine was voided easily. 
The difficulty in micturition and the partial eversion 
of the vulva could be explained by the backward 
pressure due to the weight of the. abdominal contents, 
in the case of the bladder, giving a partial retro¬ 
flexion, and consequently a kink in the urethra. 
Later in the day she rolled on to her side and main¬ 
tained that position. Next day it was decided to 
shoot her. 

Diagnosis . — Fron i an experience of a similar case 
some years previously, Mr. E. F. J. Bordeaux, B.V.Sc., 
lecturer in charge of the clinic, put forward the diag¬ 
nosis, namely, Rupture of both gastrocnemii muscles 


Post-mortem Examination.- -The skin and super¬ 
ficial muscles were removed from each hind limb to 
expose the gastrocnemius muscle in its sheath of 
fascia. Up to this point nothing abnormal could be 
noticed, except in the case of the left limb, where a 
break in the continuity of the muscle could be palpated. 
On slitting the fascia, much blood-stained serum 
escaped, and a distinct rupture of the muscle about 
3 inches from its origin could be seen. The transverse 
rupture led in about an inch, and then became a 
longitudinal pocket about 4 inches deep, filled with 
blood clot. It proceeded transversely about an 
inch again, and formed another deeper longitudinal 
pocket. The. right limb showed similar lesions. 

I have to thank Mr. E. F. J. Bordeaux, B.V.Sc., 
in whose clinic the case was seen, for permission to 
make this report. 


^Association Reports. 

Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 

Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Midland Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Friday, February 17th, 
when the members present were : — Messrs. W. F. 
Aston, Ludlow : J. F. Banham, Stratford-on-Avon ; 
Beaumont, Bishop’s Castle: W. H. Brooke, Hands- 
worth; F. Chambers, Wolverhampton; J. W. 
Conchie, Kidderminster; J. Cormack, Coventry : 
W. J. Dale, Coventry ; H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich ; 
H. W. Dawes, West Bromwich ; Brennan De Vine, 
Birmingham; C. V. Davus, Craven Arms; P. M. 
Evershed, Nottingham; L. W. Heelis, Solihull ; 
R. P. Holmes, Birmingham ; J. Howe, Birmingham ; 
II. Tudor Hughes, Oswestry: A. Mackenzie, Market 
Drayton ; James Martin, Wellington : H. L. Pember¬ 
ton, Bridgnorth; J. Robertson, Stourbridge; M. 
Sadler, Burton-on-Trent; T. Slipper, Sutton Cold¬ 
field ; L. C. Tipper, Birmingham; R. C. Trigger, 
Newcastle; W. G. Thompson, Stafford; W. White, 
Birmingham ; S. M. Woodward, Birmingham ; and 
John Young, Birmingham; with Mr. L. C. Maguire 
as a visitor. Apologies for absence were received 
from the President (Mr. H. S. Reynolds, Davcntry) ; 
Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley, Sir Gilbert Barling, Sir 
Stuart Stockman, Professor Hobday, Professor 
Macqueen, and Messrs. R. Aunas, G. Barber, T. J. 
Blain, J. B. Buxton, W. E. Blackwell, J. R. Carless, 
T. Chambers, J. Clarkson, H. S. Cockburn, A. J. 
Curtis, W. Dale, J. C. Dc Ville, T. H. Duckworth, 
H. Fairer, D. For well, E. Franklin, W. Gascoyne, W. 
W. Grasby, R. L. Green, E. Hall, C. S. Hunting, J. 
G. Hoban, T. Hobson, R. Hughes, R. Lake, G. H. 
Livesey, T. Ludlow, R. McGregor, R. Over, A. Over, 
A. W. Noel Pillers, C. J. Peach, R. L. Phillips, J. O. 
Powley, F. J. Prince, F. V. Steward, Trevor Spencer, 
W. Tart, F. B. 0. Tavlor, Hedley A. Tucker, and J. 
Whyte. 
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Meeting op the Council. 

Prior to the general assembly a meeting of the 
Council was held, Mr. De Vine being elected to the 
chair in the absence of the President. It was resolved 
to recommend the election of the following officers : 
President, Mr. Dc Vine ; Vice-Presidents, the retiring 
President (Mr. Reynolds), Mr. W. E. Ison and Mr. 
A. B. Forsyth ; Treasurer, Mr. Brooke ; Secretary, 
Mr. H. J. Dawes ; Auditors, Mr. F. L. Gooch and Mr. 
Trigger ; Council, Messrs. H. L. Pemberton, L. W. 
Heehs, J. Cormaok, J. Martin, S. M. Woodward, 
J. 0. Powlev, T. Slipper, and R. Hughes, and the 
officers before mentioned. It was also decided to 
recommend that the next meeting be held in Birming¬ 
ham, with discretionary power to the new President 
to change the place, and that the subject for discussion 
on that occasion be left to the annual meeting. 

' New Members. 

Mr. De V ine was also chosen to preside over the 
annual meeting of the Association. The circular 
convening the meeting having been read by the 
Secretary (Mr. Dawes) and the minutes of the last 
meeting confirmed, Mr. L. C. Maguire was nominated 
for membership, and the following were elected as 
members :—Mr. F. G. Hoban, Whitchurch ; C. V. 
Dayus, Craven Arms ; E. Beaumont, Bishop's Castle ; 
and Arthur J. Curtis, Shrewsbury. 

John Malcolm Memorial Fund. 

In accordance with notice, the Secretary proposed 
that a sum of ten guineas be contributed by the 
Association to the John Malcolm Memorial Fund. 
He remarked that that fund needed little com¬ 
mendation to the members, and pointed out that all 
the money collected was being used entirely for the 
education of the three children whom their old friend 
left, two of whom had been placed in the Wolverhamp¬ 
ton Orphanage, while the third was to be sent to a 
school. If Mr. Malcolm was not actually a pioneer 
in the formation of the Association, he did as much 
for it as any other member, being always ready to 
forward its interests. The profession had subscribed 
£300 to the fund, and the Committee charged with 
its administration were very thankful for such 
support. 

Mr. Cormack seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Returning thanks as Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Trigger said it was hoped to continue to assist 
the hoys after they had completed their education, 
and to that end he appealed for further contributions 
to the fund. He also spoke of the encouraging 
progress which the oldest boy was making in his 
studies. 

Candidates for Council of R.C.V.S. 

Mr. R. Hughes wrote, stating that he liad been 
asked to allow his name to be put forward as a candi¬ 
date for election to the Council of the Royal College, 
and expressing the hope that he merited the support 


of the members of the Association. He, promised, 
if elected, to study the best interests of the profession, 
and in particular the rights and privileges of the 
general practitioner, whom he regarded as the backbone 
of veterinary science, notwithstanding the prominence 
given to modern universities and officialism. 

The Secretary said Mr. Hughes was one of the 
oldest members of the Association, and would make 
ail excellent member of the Council. 

Mr. Trigger agreed, and proposed that the Associ¬ 
ation express its pleasure at the fact that Mr. Hughes 
had become a candidate,' and pledge its unofficial 
support. 

Mr. Martin seconded as an old college chum of 
Mr. Hughes, and the motion was carried. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey wrote, inviting the members 
to endorse his candidature in the same election, and 
the Chairman, observing that he would be a good 
representative of the general practitioner, urged 
those present to give him their votes. 

Statement of Accounts. 

As Treasurer, Mr. Brooke presented the annual 
statement of accounts, from which it appeared that 
members’ subscriptions had amounted to £59 2s. 6d., 
and that, including a balance of £80 16s. 2d. brought 
forward from the previous year, their total receipts 
were £176 16s. 6d. The present bank balance was 
£134 Os. 6d., but from this had to be deducted 
£51 Os. 6d. for Secretary’s and Treasurer’s expenses 
in 1920 not yet drawn. Twenty-one members had 
not paid their subscriptions for the past year. 

The balance sheet, which had been duly audited, 
was adopted on the proposition of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Tiiter. 

Appointment of Officers. 

The report of the Council meeting was read by the 
Secretary, who, in moving the election of Mr. 
De Vine as President for the ensuing year, referred to 
the large amount of work that gentleman had done 
for the Association. As one who had known him 
ever since he came lo Birmingham, Mr. Dawes was 
proud of him as a friend, and was convinced that lie 
would do credit to himself, the Association and the 
office. 

Mr. Brooke, who seconded, said Mr. DeVine was 
nothing if not thorough, and was quite an acquisition 
to the Association. 

Mr. Trigger, supporting the motion, said he 
regarded Mr. De Vine as a worthy successor to the late 
Mr. Malcolm. 

The proposition was adopted with unanimity, 
and in acknowledging the honour tho new President 
said he recognised that the position was a responsible 
one, and hoped he would have the full support of the 
members. A question of vital importance might 
arise at anytime, and it was essential that the organi¬ 
sation should be maintained in full working order 
and the meetings regularly attended. 

The other officers were elected as recommended 
by the Council, with the exception that Mr. Heel is 
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was made an Auditor in place of Mr. Trigger, who 
was chosen to fill the vacancy thus caused on the j 
Council. 

Mr. Tudor Hughes proposed a hearty vote, of J 
thanks to the officers for their services during the | 
past year, and attributed to their conduct of affairs ! 
the fact that the Association was one of the happiest J 
family circles in the country. 

Mr. Tipper seconded, and the resolution was carried 
with acclamation. 

In reply, the Secretary assured the meeting that 
the greatest pleasure the officers could have was to 
know that the Association was maintaining its 
reputation as nearly the strongest organisation of 
its kind in the country in point of numbers, and as 
second to none in promoting the well-being of the 
profession. 

Place and Subject for next meetituj. —The Council s 
recommendation in regard to the venue of the next 
meeting was accepted, and the President and Secretary 
were asked to arrange, if possible, for a demonstration 
on fistulous withers, by Professor Reynolds. 

Subscriptions. —In reply to Mr. Conchie, the 
Secretary explained that the subscription of two 
guineas for membership of the National Association 
was independent of the subscription to the Midland 
Association, which paid an affiliation fee of Is. per 
subscribing member to the former and had a good 
return for the money. The Midland Association 
depended solely upon the annual subscription of 
10s. per member, which was not increased during the 
war, and he thought no one could grumble at paying 
that sum. 

Contagious Bovine Abortion : A Review. 

Mr. Tudor Hughes then opened a discussion on “ Bovine 
Contagious Abortion.” He said— 

The basis of this review is Professor J. T. Edwards's 
paper upon “ Bovine Abortion and its Control,” prepared 
for the National Veterinary Medical Association last year 
(1921). As you are aware, the discussion of this paper 
was remitted at the annual moeting at Chester to tho 
branches of tho N.V.M.A., and the discussions of the 
Northern and Southern Branches have been published in 
the Veterinary Record. 

In tho first place I think tho veterinary profession is 
greatly indebted to Professor Edwards for his magnificently 
complete and comprehensive epitome of the vast amount 
of literature that has been published upon this disease, 
since Bang (Denmark) announced the discovery of the 
bacillus, named after him, in 1895, as being the causative 
factor of its incidence and spread. In the meantime, 
research in most countries has been prosecuted upon a 
colossal scale and tho volume of literature published upon 
the subject has assumed stupendous proportions, but in 
spite of all this a cure is still unfound and, according to the 
author, likely to prove undiscoverable. This would appear 
to indicate a position of profound despair, but thanks to 
research conducted under the auspices and at the expense 
of tho British Government, under tho direction of Sir 
Stewart Stockman, a method of prevention by means of 
vaccination has been evolved. 

Nomenclature. —It is to be regretted that upon tho 
discovery of Bang’s bacillus abortus the disease for which 
that organism is responsible was not forthwith named 

Bang’s Disease.” Such a course would in all probability 
have saved a great deal of misunderstanding and have 
economised a great deni of effort in the field of research 
work, and to-day thero might, not. be such opposing schools 


of thought regarding the otiology of contagious bovine 
abortion. 

Tho other causal organisms that have been described 
are :— 


(1) The micrococcus and short bacillus of Nocard. 

(2) The paratyphoid bacillus of Moussu. 

(3) The spirillum of Theobald Smith and others. 

(4) The Vibrio of McFadyean and Stockman. 

(5) The “ Omnibus ” or “ Multiple Infection ” group 
of organisms. By this term I refer to the etiological school 
of thought led by Professor W. L. Williams, of America, 
which maintains “ that there is no limitation upon the 
number of species of micro-parasites which may cause 
abortion, no restriction upon the variety of lesions and 
results of lesions which the infection may cause, and no 
obligatory period of invasion or disappearance fixed for 
the infection.” 

"This conception offers many analogies to wound 
infection ” in particular, as it is held and stated that “ In 
every part of the genital tract micro-organisms are common 
throughout the life of the individual.” ...” Should 
conception occur, and the fertilized ovum descend into the 
uterus, it encounters the micro-organisms infesting the 
cavity. The embyro has acquired no power to resist 
invasion, with the result that bacterial activity is advanced. 
Then follows a definite metritis. As soon as the foetal 
organs have developed, the infection passes through tho 
chorion and amnion into the amniotic fluid and is 
swallowed by the foetus. Accordingly, the bacteriologie 
findings of Hagan. Carpenter, and others . . . show- 

parallel infection in the non-gravid uterus, iu the utero- 
chorionic cavity of the pregnant uterus, and in the foetal 
alimentary tract, and later when the calf is bom the same 
bacteria are recoverable from its stomach and intestines. 
There is, then, a continuity of infection in the mother and 
the intra-uterine invasion of its feetus. There is thus an 
endless infection-chain connecting the non-gravid uterus 
with abortion sterility, retained afterbirth, and calf scours 
and pneumonia.” 

If this is a true picture of the reproductive process in the 
mammalia, in particular the cow, it seems marvellous that 
any are bom alive, and if bom alive, a wonder that they 
survive, and are able to carry on the species. 

In a letter in the Veterinary Record of 19th November, 
1921, the views held by this etiological school appear to bo 
championed in tliis country by Captain Maguire, as the 
result of his studies, upon generative diseases, in Denmark. 
There, it appears, from the let ter, that Bang’s bacillus is now 
considered a secondary- factor in the production of abortion. 
Capt Maguire further states, “ Normally there is no organ 
of t he body that has a higher power of resistance to infection 
by pathogenic organisms than the non-gravid or gravid 
uterus.” 

In diametrical opposition to the endless-chain of infection 
conception I may quote Prof. Edwards’ statement in his 
reply to the discussion of the Northern Branch at 
Manchester:—"The non-pregnant and the pregnant 
uterus are sterile ; if not, they are diseased. There is 
hardly a more delicate organ in the body than the uterus. 
What seems to be a peculiarity is that the Bang’s bacillus 
w ill not produce any manifest signs of disease in an animal, 
except in the uterus. Ordinarily, the uterus is quite free 
from infection.” 

The question of the delicacy of the uterus, especially 
the cow’s, is one that- we, as practitioners, may well pause 
to consider. In obstetric practice we know well that this 
organ may be ruptured by the hock, etc., of the calf, and so 
long as the rent is in the roof or upper part of the uterus, 
and of moderate size, the prognosis is not unfavourable 
in the majority of cases. Again, it is not an uncommon 
experience for this organ to be found everted and lying, 
perhaps, ns is often tho case, denuded of the afterbirth, 
covered with filth and ordure, upon the floor. Yet we 
take the trouble t-o cleanse and replace the organ and 
recovery is so frequently obtained as to make it worth 
while. 

Abortion statistics. —In the first place one needs to 
distinguish between “ outbreaks" and “ eases ” of 
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abortion, as there appears to bo some confusion of thought 
in the matter. Naturally it is the “ outbreaks ” of 
abortion that are most likely to attract the attention of the 
investigator, and upon these, of course, he bases his 
statistics, whereas it is the practitioner who in the main 
meets with the “ cases ” of abortion, and as a good many 
of the latter may be due to accidental causes (e.g. , dealers’ 
cattle), he may be somewhat sceptical in accepting the | 
statistics of outbreaks. 

As far as outbreaks ore concerned, 90—-99 per cent, are 
stated to bo due to Bang’s bacillus 

Sad to relate, the oxtont to wliich the herds of this I 
country and other countries are affected with contagious 
abortion (Bang's Disease) has been found to be far in excess 
of what was ever conjectured or dreamt of when investiga¬ 
tion was instituted and a Departmental Committee 
appointed. 

In a recent communication received from the U.S.A. it is 
stated that 90 per cent, of their herds are affected with 
contagious abortion, and probably very much the same 
ratio prevails here 

Statistically and practically there is therefore' every 
reason for considering all abortions in cows as contagious. 
Those that are not may be considered to be the exceptions 
to prove the rule. 

Economic importance. —To-day this infection is regarded 
as causing greater losses to the cattle industry than any 
other disease, not excepting tuberculosis. The loss of the 
calf, and the interference with meat and milk production 
is not the only loss, perhaps the most subtle is the inter¬ 
ference with herd efficiency as the result of the subsequent 
metritis and sterility which so often follow as sequela*. 

Infection. 

Ingestion of contaminated food and water is practically 
the only important method by wliich the disease is spread. 
Infection by the genital tract and teat ducts has been 
suggested by a number of experimental workers. 

The ingested organisms being taken up dining the process 
of digestion by the lymphatic system, find their way through 
the circulation to the udder (the favourite habitat ) and, of 
course, the uterus. If the cow is not pregnant the bacilli 
do not infect the uterus, but remain in the udder tissue, and 
from there find their way to the uterus when the animal 
has become pregnant. The infection once established in 
the udder may persist there for an indefinite period— 
proved continuously for up to seven years in the case of 
one cow— and yet no lesions aro produced. There is, 
therefore, no clinical evidence as to a possibly infected cow 
available, until the act of abortion occurs, and one can 
quite readily concur in his view that there are many healthy 
carriers never showing signs of disease, as a cow though 
infected may deliver a live calf, or full-term calves may be 
affected in aicro, or may be affected by the milk, but 
infection does not last long 

The greatest source of infection is the aborting cow, by 
means of the discharges from the womb, as well as the 
contaminated foetus and foetal membranes. The proper 
disposal of the latter deserves more attention than is 
frequently bestowed upon them. They should be burnt 
or buried with limo, if the latter, preferably in tho garden 
or some place inaccessible to cattle. The organism remains 
in the uterus after parturition only about three weeks as a 
rule, but as a few isolated cases are on record of finding 
the infection as late as the fifty-first, day, it is wise to keep 
the aborted animal from the bull for a period of at least two 
months. An aborting cow or heifer should certainly be 
isolated, and on no account allowed on the pastures until 
Bho has ceased to discharge, os tho B. abortus has been 
proved to remain alive on pastures for a period of months. 
This suggests the query, “ Is abortion spread more during 
the summer than the winter months 1 ” 

The Bull. 

At one time, upon ovidence of a clinical character, it was 
assumed that the bull played a role of considerable import¬ 
ance in spreading the infection of contagious abortion,but 


more recent research of an experimental character has 
served to convince investigators that the bull plays a very- 
unimportant part, if any, in the dissemination of Bang’s 
bacillus, so that the painstaking, if not painful, ablutionary 
procedure of the past appears to have been unnecessary— 
labour in vain, in short. 

Indeed, so completely vindicated and reformed is the 
character of the bovine male, that it is now categorically 
statod that under no circumstances whatever should the 
bull bo vaccinated. This statement appears to bo based 
upon the view that the bull does not spread the infection, 
and that the introduction of the living vaccine mny 
oecasionally lead to such lesions of his genitalia as to render 
him unfruitful. 

Transmissibility and Danger to Alan and Woman. —This 
aspect of the question has been brought into fresh pro¬ 
minence by the recent publication of a paper by Mr. 
L. E. Bevan ( Veterinary Record, 24th Decembor. 1921), 
Government Veterinary Bacteriologist, of Southern 
Rhodesia, delivered at a joint meeting with the medical 
profession, before the S. Rhodesia Veterinary Association, 

“ in view of tho recent suggestion that- the disease may bo 
infective to man.” 

In the discussion that followed two doctors cited three 
cases of abortion occurring in women who had consumed., 
tho milk of aborting cows. 

Considering that abortion amongst women is not what 
might be considered a rare phenomenon, and further that 
the conditions of the farmyard do not prevail in polite and 
civilized society, the matter is decidedly one that warrants 
further investigation, to determine whother or not the milk 
supply is at the root of the matter. On account of the 
exceedingly close microbiological identity between tho 
organism of Malta fever in man and goats, and tho B. 
abortus of Bang, it is suggested that aborting cows may 
be the means of spreading Malta fever in districts where 
that disease is prevalent (South of lat. 40°). 

After-Effects of Contagious Abortion. 

Of these, the most frequent and unpleasant is retention 
of the after-birth. This is a problem for which we still 
seek a satisfactory solution, and I hope that some members 
of this Association can givo us some good tips from their 
long accumulated fund of experience. The lines of treat¬ 
ment for this complication generally adopted comprise :— 

(1) Cleansing drenches (ergot, inugwort, salines, etc.) ; 

(2) Manual removal; (3) Irrigation ; (4) Pessaries. 

With regard to man ual removal I think that with ripening 

experience one tends to a gentler and less heroic attitude, 
realising that the puerperal uterus will tolerate neither 
forceful manipulation nor strong disinfectant solutions. 

Again, what period aftor parturition presents tho most 
favourable time for effecting tho manual removal of a 
retained cleansing ? 

In the essay* you will observe that Poulsen effected the 1 
removal of the afterbirth by* hand within 24 hours of birth, 1 
and his experience certainly* does provide a strikingly* 
successful result, and one which has as its basis nothing 
more nor less than the ordinary surgical principles for tho 
treatment of wounds. However, with regard to a cleansing 
which can be completely removed by hand, within 24 hours 
of birth, without injury to the uterus, does not. experience 
inclino us to the view that such a cleansing would 
spontaneously* drop away* a few hours later (especially if 
assisted by a cleansing drench) ? Most practitioners, I 
believe, elect to undertake the operation on the second 
or third day, before the bones have gone up, and the os 
uteri closes. 

Irrigation of the Uterus. —Diamet rically opposed opinions 
are expressed upon this procedure, and the truth probably 
lies somewhere between the two extremes. 

Pessaries. —These seem to be getting more popular every 
year, and are now being widely sold to farmers for use by 
themselves. Their use is advocated within 2 to ii hours 
after birth or abortion. 

Other after-effects represent chiefly progressive stages 
of tho foregoing, with the exception of sterility, which will 
be mentioned later. 


Uecunl 
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Medicinal Treatment .—Under this heading I do not 
intend to go further than to call your attention to an article 
p. 7 :>l. in tlio Veterinary Record of 17th September, 1021, in which 
the successful treatment of Malta fever by colloidal silver 
preparations injected intravenously, and in relatively small 
doses (2 to 4 e.c. of 2 % collargol solution) is placed on 
record by Zeller and others, with the suggestion that 
veterinary surgeons should systematically test out the 
method with contagious abortion. 

Yawn vtion and Contuol. 

There is a common belief in the establishment of a natural 
immunity against abortion, and that after a cow has 
aborted onco she is not so likely to abort again. Is this 
view, however, borne out in practice, especially as expressed 
in market values, it'., does an aborted animal command 
an enhanced prico because she is on the way to becoming 
immune ? 

Is it not rather the case that a cow as a rule aborts only 
onco because she is given no further chance of doing so, 
being sold off either for beef if she has done well after 
aborting, or as a “ screw ” if complications have supervened 
and she has done badly '! This for the reason that there 
is no prospect of a profitable yield of milk or a live and 
• healthy calf for another year, unless, of course, her vulue 
as a pedigree animal is such as to warrant her being kept 
on for another year as a speculation, or, in the case of a 
cow (as opposed to a heifer) one that is km|\\II to possess 
a good milking record. 

Isolation Methods .—These may at first sight appear 
easily practicable and correspondingly tempting, but the 
causal organism (B. Bang) is so subtle in its spread, and the 
period of incubation of such duration, that the defensive 
measures adopted may be irretrievably broken down, and 
irreparable damage prove widely distributed, before one 
is aware of it. In any case such methods, to he really 
effectively carried out, are necessarily expensive, as they 
entail separate premises and separate attendants, and have 
to be controlled by the universal application of the agglu¬ 
tination test. Such methods, then, ore strictly confined 
to pedigree stock of high value, in which abortion is not 
already widespread, and which it is not desired to infect 
by immunisation with a live vaccine. 

Isolation, to do any good, docs not mean relegation to 
oblivion and neglect; such animals as are in isolation must 
be even more scrupulously looked after and sedulously 
cored for. 

The fact that once a cow aborts she is likely to prove 
infected for an indefinite period (proved up to 7 years) 
points with no uncertain hand towards vaccination as the 
policy to pursue, especially in view of the encouraging 
results obtained. In the ordinary farm herd, whether 
kept for dairy purposes or stock-rearing, it represents the 
only practicable method of control, and seeing that the 
disease is widespread, so likewise shotild bo the process of 
vaccination. 

In the discussions upon this subject some fresh and 
important factors have come to light. The first is that it 
now appears to be cpiite a safe and feasible procedure to 
administer the Ministry of Agriculture's living vaccine to 
young animals, during the early stages of pregnancy. It 
does not, however, appear to be a safe thing to do in tho 
case of older cows. 

This is explained, not on the ground that the particular 
batch of vaccine may bo dead, though I observe that the 
instructions and procedure now in forco provide for the 
prompter administration of the vaccine than was formerly 
the case, but on the ground that by repeated and long 
st anding sub-culture the virulence of the bacillus has become 
attenuated. 

The dose (50 c.c.) is a colossal one and calls for a specially 
large syringe, those designed for hog cholera scrum work 
being specially suitable, and the side of the neck I consider 
provides the most convenient site for injection, as there the 
subsequent swelling is least li kcly to prove an inconvenience. 
Vaccination presents a method whereby, in a comparatively 
short time, the same results as regards immunity may ho 


obtained, as may ho hoped for in several years, by the small 
quantity of infection obtained at intervals, from con¬ 
taminated food and water, and at far less expense by 
eliminating abortions and consequent losses. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that in vising the living product 
one is actually inducing an active infection that may 
persist indefinitely, and, onco started, it appears to be 
advisable to continue vaccinating, as a routine procedure, 
applicable to every heifer or cow without exception, until 
two or three successive annual doses have been administered 
and tho disease has subsided. Even then it may be 
advisable to continue vaccinating heifers before they arc 
bulled, and fresh cows bought into the herd. 

Research scorns to show that a cow is immune to 
abortion only so long as she continues to harbour living 
abortion bacilli in her system, therefore the success of 
control by the vaccination method depends upon seeing 
to it that the whole of the breeding herd is infected, except 
the bull. After vaccination it is necessary to keep the 
heifer or cow awuy from the bull for a period, so that an 
active state of immunity may be established before 
pregnancy is brought about 

The period (aid down is two months, but in the ease of 
older cows some practitioners, who have used the vaccine 
very extensively in our leading dairy counties, are inclined 
to prescribe a period of three months. 

Deuel or Devitalized Vaccines .—Though such vaccines 
were not favourably reported upon in the findings of the 
Departmental Committee, they are put forward by their 
manufacturers as being effective, though to a less degree 
than the living culture, and being specially suitable for use 
in herds not already infected, and also for use in the case 
of animals where pregnancy is already established. Such y J .. 
immunity as is conferred by this method is stated to be of poll, nrj 
low degree and of short duration (on the pregnancy). n-1*4- 

Sterility .-—I touch upon this point here as it has been 15 eaTrh' 
stated that vaccination with the living if. abortus culture Berlin, 
has appeared to cure heifers of sterility. Whether such 
is the case in cows brought into a state of sterility as a 
result of the complications succeeding abortion is another 
matter, but it is something to have observed a means of 
combating sterility in any form. 

Legislation. 

The Order of 1920—which was of a permissive and local 
character, but still potent enough for a fine of £20 to bo 
inflicted—has been superseded by the Epizootic Abortion 
Order of 1921. The new Order is compulsory, definite, and 
more comprehensive in character, and has the advantage 
of being universally and not locally opplicable, so that 
there is now no reason for competition between local 
authorities in making the Order a dead letter. 

It is laid down that it is not lawful for any person to :— 

(1) expose in any market; or (2) sell ; or (3) send for 
service to any bull ; or (4) tum out on common or unfenced 
land, etc., a cow or heifer which has calved prematurely 
within the preceding two months. 

From a veterinary point of view the chief difficulty that 
presents itself is : On what grounds, clinical or otherwise, 
can a cow or heifer be certified to have calved prematurely 
within the preceding two months ? 

For this purpose the agglutination test is not applicable, 
as it only discloses whether tho animal is infected or not, 
and does not provide any criterion as to how long the 
animal has been infected. It seems, then, that the only 
means of ascertaining that a cow or heifer has aborted 
within a period of two months is the owner’s integrity, 
and possibly, too, the curiosity or busybodiness of the 
neighbours may play a part. 

As matters stand the law now enforces a period of two 
month’s isolation for an aborter; and it might perhaps 
even go further, in enforcing or recommending immunisa¬ 
tion during that period. 

Notiflability .—The question of making contagious 
abortion a notifiable disease lias been raised, hut at the 
present seems to have more weight against than for it. 
However, so far, the discussion upon the disease has not 
proceeded beyond the phnso of its control; if and when 
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it becomes a matter of eradicating contagious abortion the 
question of notifiability will inevitably seriously arise. 

The President described the Epizootic Abortion Order 
as useless. How was the ordinary market inspector to 
determine that a cow had aborted within two months ? 
A veterinary surgeon himself probably could not tell 
without a proper test. If it was tho general opinion 
of the profession that, the Order was not likely to lead to 
any good they should express that view publicly. 

Mi 1 . Aston related his experience in testing pedigreo 
herds. In one instance there occurred the first case of 
abortion since the herd was formed and the animal reacted. 
The remaining cows were tested and only one reacted to 
the first general test in addition to one that had stood next 
to the aborter. The affected cows were isolated as far 
as possible and tho others housed in sheds with a special 
attendant, all precautions in regard to drainage, bedding 
and feeding being adopted. The tests were continued for 
nine months and offenders weeded out. seven testH in all 
being made. Considerable expense was incurred in 
endeavouring to stamp out the disease, and it appeared that 
satisfactory results could only be obtained if the first case 
was at once removed to an enti rely separate farm. He had 
found tho use of vaccine highly beneficial and had had no 
trouble with subsequent swellings. He would not 
vaccinate any herd, even a small one, without first sub¬ 
mitting a blood test to the Board of Agriculture. 

In answer to questions by Mr. Slipper, Mr. Aston stated 
that he used the vaccine suppliod by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture. The herds with which he was principally concerned 
were breeding herds in which the cows all calved about 
the same time of the year and when vaccination was 
resorted to it was deferred until they had all calved. 

Mr. Slipper said his d ffieulty was that calving was 
spread over a considerable period and it was possible that 
if abortion occurred the expense of vaccinating the whole 
herd might be useless. The only thing to be done was 
to isolate the affected animal as far as possible. 

Mr. H. W. Dawes said that in spite of the large amount 
of research work that had been and was being carried out, 
many important points were still obscure. 

There were still a number of scientists who upheld 
Professor Williams’ theories on tho question of abortion, 
and in some isolated cases in the field one was inclined 
to look elsewhere than to the bacillus of Bang for the cause, 
although most of them were prepared to accept tho greater 
percentage of cases as being of the contagious type. 

Many stock owners to-day possessed quite a good 
knowledge of the subject of abortion and when a prac¬ 
titioner was asked whether or not he would recommend 
vaccination in particular instances he was frequently 
unable to answer the question with satisfaction. In a 
dairying district in particular where cows were calving 
down at all times throughout the year it was difficult to 
determine whether vaccination should be instituted or 
not, and if so whether the whole herd or part of it should 
receive" attention. 

A point which was of great interest was the regional 
distribution of the disease. In some districts contagious 
abortion was more rife than in others. Again, good 
sanitary conditions or bad did not. seem to affect its 
incidence to a marked degree. He had in mind two large 
dairy farms: on the one where animals were kept under 
very good conditions the disease was very prevalent ; on 
the other where the sanitary conditions were extremely 
had and everything was, favourable to the dissemination 
of the disease it was not a source of trouble. 

The retention of the foetal membranes was an important 
consideration in (lie study of the disease. There was a 
tendency now to delay manual removal for a few days. 
The question of irrigation of the womb in such eases was 
a vexed one ; personally lie had totally abandoned the 
practice of irrigation in favour of t he use of pessaries. 

Lastly, with regard to legislation ; the Epizootic 
Abortion Order of 1021 was, undoubtedly, a step in the 
right direction, but its correct interpretation in practice 
was a matter of difficulty. It was a delieato question to 
determine whether or nol a cow had aborted during a 


period of tho preceding two months. A veterinary 
inspector who was asked to express an opinion on a cow 
exposed for sale as to whether abortion had occurred 
recently or not was placed in a very awkward position 
and one in which great divergence of opinion might arise. 
This appeared to him to be a weak point in the useful 
working of the order. 

Mr. J. Martin said he was a strong advocate of the 
practice of irrigating tile vagina with fairly strong solutions 
of corrosive sublimate. He had carried this out 
extensively and always with good results over a long 
period. With regard to the removal of foetal membranes 
he was of the opinion that if they hart to be removed by- 
force rather than by gentle measures it was much better 
to defer the procedure for a few days. Forcible removal 
of the membranes was to be avoided. He was a great 
supporter of the use of pessaries after such procedure as 
opposed to the irrigation of the uterus with large quantities 
of antiseptic fluids. 

Mr. Cormack was of opinion that vaccination was highly 
beneficial in its results. The Board of Agriculture 
vaccine could be strongly- recommended. He never 
advised vaccination, however, unless there was u regular 
and considerable percentage of cases of abortion on the 
premises. If an outbreak could be attacked at the very 
outset its spread could be prevented by the test and by 
isolation. There was the danger that once vaccination 
was adopted a step was taken that meant that in more or 
loss degree the disease was kept alive. When there was 
a large number of cases of abortion on a farm the prac¬ 
titioner should recommend vaccination at least two months 
before the animals went to the bull. He did not favour 
early removal of tho placenta unless it was loose. It was 
generally wise to give something in the nature of a cleansing 
drench for two or three days, when the removal would 
prove much easier. He only advocated irrigation of the 
uterus in exceptional cases. The liquid contents should be 
removed by means of a sponge, after which pessaries should 
bo inserted. 

Mr. Tipper, observing that the Epizootic Abortion 
Order was made us a result of the clamour of the agricultural 
community, suggested that the veterinary medical 
profession should more closely ally itself with agricultural 
organisations in order that it might be in a position to point 
out the lines on which such regulations should be framed 
and the mistakes to be avoided. 

Air. Daycs quoted a case of 15 Friesian heifers which 
were vaiggnated two months before going to the hull and 
yet had great difficulty in calving. 

Mr. L. C. Mauuire said as a result of personal observa¬ 
tions not only- in this country, but also in Ireland, Den¬ 
mark and France, he disagreed with tho orthodox view that 
contagious abortion was a disease caused by Bang’s 
bacillus only-. This organism he regarded simply as a 
contributory factor. He likewise was opposed to Professor 
Williams and the general American scheme in saying 
that after conception had taken place tho uterus was 
hermetically sealed to outside infection and that infection 
from the circulation of a pregnant animal could not enter 
Eminent gynurologists had shown that in human beings 
smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, syphilis and typhoid fever 
and other diseases were transmitted to the foetus via the 
blood stream and set up those diseases in it and that 
chemical agents of high diffusability- were capable of a 
similar effect. In the great majority of cases of abortion 
Bang’s bacillus was present, but it was only- a cause by- 
which the natural immunity of the uterus was lowered, 
thus allowing infection by other organisms, incurred either 
before or after eoneeption, to become exalted in virulence 
and thereby bring about the morbid condition of the 
uterus, the fcetal membranes or foetus itself, which were 
responsible for abortion. It was very common to find 
that expulsion of the embryo in the first few months of 
life was caused by an endometritis. In the early period of 
gestation, the fecundated ovum was sustained by what 
was called the uterino lYiilk, and anything which destroyed 
the glands of the endometrium, which secreted this 
“ uterine milk,” brought about death of the ovum from 
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starvation. Other eonrtibutory causes of death of the 
embryo were devitalisatiou of the ovum or spermatozoon 
before fecundation had taken place The majority of 
people overlooked the fact that the mule might be 
responsible for quite as much infection as the female. 
He did not approve of the agglutination test. Our present 
knowledge of the normal physiological power of bovine 
blood did not warrant the taking up of a position in which 
one could say whether infection was present or not. 
Several experiments had been made which proved that in 
many cases inoculating a pregnant bovine with a pure 
living culture of Hang's bacilli would not cause abortion. 
He wanted an explanation of that fact ; his own theories 
in explanation were: (1) that the uterus at the time of 
inoculation • with Bang’s bacilli was free from infection 
by other organisms, that a pure uncomplicated infection 
with Bang's bacillus was unable to cause abortion ; (2) 
that at time of inoculation the animal was already infected 
with Bang’s bacillus, therefore did not react to the artificial 
introduction. As to the suggestion that the diseases 
might be infective to man, he contended there was not at 
present sufficient evidence to support this idea, except 
perhaps, that infections by Bang's bacillus might open the 
way for a secondary infection, which later might in some 
eases be pathogenic to man. He contended that in this 
maimer -Bang’s^ bacillus was responsible for the great 
majority of eases of WHHfimitis in this country. In the 
course of seven years’ practTc&vin the south, north and 
midlands of Ireland he never sa w of contagious 

abortion except on ono dairy farm. InThttkinstance, the 
initial outbreak consisted of two (uses, theov^er then 
consulted him and without making any agglutinatiolH^ts. 
which he had no faith in, he vaccinated the forty 
comprising the herd. That was six years ago and ‘he did 
not think the trouble had beon eradicated yet; the blame 
for this he attributed to the use of abortion vaccine. 
Referring to mammitis, why was it they did not get the 
same number of cases of this disease in sows, mares, sheep 
und goats as in cows ? Abscesses were « common sequel 
to vaccination with Bang’s organism, although this 
bacterium had very little, if any, pyogenic properties. 
Why, therefore, should abscess formation follow the use 
of this vaccine ? Ho was convinced that inoculation 
with t he vaccine used in this country was ono of the greatest 
means of disseminating contagious abortion. They 
inoculated animals that might or might not have been 
previously infected and the bacilli remained in the systems 
for an indefinite period, in some instances as long as eight 
years. The only way to get rid of contagious abortion 
was to breed from clean parents, and in order to assure 
this there must be a systematic examination of the repro¬ 
ductive organs of both male and female before co-habitation 
is allowed. They might not be able to diagnose properly 
all the morbid conditions of those organs, but they could 
prevent breeding from those animals whose generative 
organs showed clinical morbid lesions. 

Reply to Discussion by Mb. Tudor Hughes. 

It was, of course, said Mr. Hughes, the most satisfactory 
and scientific procedure to confirm one'6 diagnosis by the 
agglutination test before resorting to vaccination. How¬ 
ever, when one came across an outbreak of the disease 
characterised by a sequence of abortions, the clinical 
evidence offered such unequivocal proof that there ap¬ 
peared to be no risk in adopting vaccination forthwith. 

Unless ideal conditions were available Mr. Aston’s 
experience seemed to emphasise the view that control by 
isolation methods was hardly worth the expense, and 
suspense,, involved. 

“ What is to be done with regard to the mixed position 
of the average dairyman’s herd ? The newly-calved or 
freshly aborted cows aro, of course, eligible for treatment 
with the living vaecino. and it is stated that young and 
strong cows will tolerate the vaccine now being issued ba¬ 
the Ministry of Agriculture, even though they may he in 
the very early stages of pregnancy. Those animals about 
half gone might be protected by means of killed or 


devitalised vaccines For those approaching full tern) 
a policy of non-interference is best. 

With reference to advising one’s client and the enligh¬ 
tened attitude of dairy farmers, I find that the latter, 
often men who hove had an agricultural college training, 
aro the keenest on adopting vaccination. 

Regarding the agglutination test, it is purely a laboratory 
process and though not absolutely infallible, provides the 
strongest, positive evidence of infection as yet known. 
Information ns to tho regional distribution of contagious 
abortion would be highly interesting, if available, and as 
there is a big trade done in the Midlands in Irish cattle 
it. was a pity the discussion of tho Irish Branch was not 
published. (The discussion to which Mr. Hughes refers 
has since been published, viz., in the Record for March 
11th. —Ed.) Irrigation of the womb is a vexed question 
on which widely divergent opinions are expressed. In my 
opinion no hard and fast rule is applicable, each case 
having to be dealt with according to the conditions 
prevailing. 

Mr. McCormack succinctly stuns up the position regarding 
both vaccination and transmissibility when he says that 
it does not matter whether cows are infected by the B. 
abortus or not, so long as they do not abort.” 

This was a disease that presented considerable difficulty 
from the standpoint of legislation. The 11)21 Order was 
undoubtedly a great advance upon its predecessor, but in 
the last resort the proof of abortion having occurred within 
a period of two months appeared to depend on the evidence 
of tho person who witnessed the act. 

There were constantly laws being passed that had to 
come before a court of law for interpretation by means of 
what were usually called “ test ” cases, aud perhaps they 
vwould have to await such a case before the applicability 
of^he present Order was fully realised. 

“Tvcertainly agree,” continued Mr. Hughes, ‘ that it is 
desirabiSUthat tho profession should be more closely in 
touch iritlNthe agricultural industry with the object of 
ensuring sucK. orc * ers being framed so as to bo protective 
in their action ilpd practicable in their application. Tim e 
presses, and tho w^dr survey of Capt, Maguire con scarcel y 
bo touched upon. (The view that the B. abortus of Bang 
acts catalytically ri? ther than directly is certainly 
interesting, but opp<W ed to the accepted experimental 
evidence. \ 

Experimental evident^ supports the view that a cow 
is a carrier ” so long adW*! 10 continues to give a positive 
reaction to the agglutinarli on The association of 

sterility with vaccination iri ^} e caSG cited for the lack of 
more widespread evidenced * s P r °kebly ascribable to 
coincidence rather than to a o(P use anc ^ G ^ ec ^ relationship.” 

On the motion of the P#ssident, seconded by Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Hughes was-' oor ^ all y thanked for his 
paper. V 

(To he conclude$ next week ) 

= ■- = = -~ 

JYotes and J^ews. 

-* 

* 

Foot-and-Mouthi Disease. 

Departmental Commit ^ 2 Appointed. 

The Minister of Agriculture- Fisheries has 
appointed a Departmental Comir 1 * ttpe to inquire 
into the origin and circumstances r J f the recent out¬ 
break of foot-and-mouth disease ai 1 ^ m to the policy 
and procedure which was pursued in, dealing with the 
disease, and to report whether auy alteration of the 
methods of administrative control : hitherto adopted 
or any amendment of the existing law'' ja necessary or 
desirable.” 
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The Committee is constituted as follows : 

('apt. the Rt. Hon. E. G. Pretvman.M.PJ Chairman). ! 
A. Batchelor. Esq. 

David Ferric, Esq. 

F. W. Garnett, Esq., C.B.E., J.P. 

H. German, Esq. 

William Graham, Esq., J.P., D.E. 

Alfred Mansell, Esq. 

Sir G. Douglas Newton, K.B.E., .M.P. 

Professor John Penborthv, J.P. 

W. R. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. S. A. Piggott, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 1 Whitehall 
Place, S.W.l, to whom all communications should he 
addressed. 


Remarkable Story from Nottingham. 

A remarkable statement as to the ill-treatment of 
cattle suffering from foot-and-mouth disease was made at 
a meeting of the Notts Farmers' Union at Nottingham. 

A member submitted a report by a Tlirurnpton farmer 
alleging that, on Tuesday of the previous week, he sus¬ 
pected a ease of foot-and-mouth disease among 20 of his 
beasts on Trent side. The authorities were unable to 
examine the animals on that day, but the disease was 
certified the next day, as well as another case in the same 
herd. The farmer asked if he would be allowed to keep 
the unaffected beasts, but the authorities were unable j 
to give a definite answer until the following day, when la- I 
was informed that all the cattle would be slaughtered j 
Tlioy were accordingly valued, but no further proceedings 
to prevent the disease spreading were taken beyond visits | 
from various officials during Thursday, when it was re¬ 
ported that there were nine cases in all. Slaughtering 
commenced on Friday morning, and in the course of the 
day some of the animals broke loose, and became so wild 
that they could not be penned again. Shot guns wore 
then used, and the animals broke through into adjoining 
fields One animal, wounded in the eye, swam the river 
Trent, and was still lying wounded on the far side of the 
river at mid-day on Saturday. Four shots were fired at 
the beast. 

The members expressed great indignation, and the 
Secretary was instructed to communicate with the head¬ 
quarters of the Union with a view to the matter being 
reported to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

With reference to the above allegations, a representative 
of the Nottingham Journal interviewed Captain Croker 
Fox, the representative of the Ministry of Agriculture for 
the area. 

He declared emphatically that the animal had not lain 
'rounded during the night as had been stated. 

Captain Fox said : “ The animals were being slaughtered 
in a 70-acre field, in which a corral had been improvised, 
and according to the regulations of the Board the operation 
was being carried out by means of the humane killer. 

" This method has been proved to be the most efficient 
and expeditious, and, in addition, was carried out by a man 
who has had considerable previous experience in this work, 
ond this has always been done satisfactorily. 

A number of the animals had been killed, when the 
remainder suddenly broke through the corral. On 
Saturday morning the butcher borrowed a gun, and after 
shooting dead three or four of thorn he wounded one. This 
beast made for the river Trent, which adjoins the field, and 
swam to the Long Eaton side. 

“ I was in Leicester at the time, and was communicated 
with by telephone. I at once sent Mr. Westgate, the 
veterinary inspector, who, on that information, proceeded 
to the Long Eaton sido of the river and found that the 
animal had swum back again 


“ As there was no means of getting across, and deeming 
it advisable to obtain further assistance, he telephoned to 
me, and 1 at once set out for the scene in a motor-car. 

“ Arriving there I found the wounded animal under a 
hedge. It endeavoured to again make for the river, but 
I headed it off and ultimately it was driven back to a 
corral, whore 1 shot it and three others, using only one 
cartridge to each 

“ Tho animal was wounded on Saturday morning, and 1 
shot it at five o’clock in tho afternoon. 

“There is absolutely no truth in the statement that 
it was lying wounded all night. 

“ I am of opinion that a mistake was made in not having 
a sufficiently strong corral” 


The Diseases of Animals Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Commons on March 30th. 


Anthrax in Wool. 

Inquiry into Problem of Disinfection. 

The Ministry of Labour announces that, as a result of 
the proceedings of the third general conference of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organization and of the last session of the 
governing body of the International Labour Office, an 
Advisory Committee has been appointed by the Office for 
the purpose of inquiring into:— 

(«) The problem of the disinfection of wool and hair 
infected with anthrax spores in all its bearings, and to 
report thereon to the governing body in time for considera¬ 
tion by the 1923 Conference. 

(b) The practice and effective methods of preventing 
infection among flocks ; and to report thereon to the 
1923 Conference. 

(r) The possibilities of doaling with infection by anthrax 
from hides, skins, arid other materials. 

The British Government has nominated Sir William 
Middlebrook, M.P., as chairman. He was chairman of 
the Departmental Committee on the Prevention of Anthrax 
which was appointed in 1913.— The Times. 


The Pasteur Centenary. 

In order to commemorate the centenary of the birth of 
Pasteur, the University and the town of Strasbourg, with 
the concurrence of tho Pasteur Institute, and tho approvol 
of the family of Pasteur, have proposed to erect a statue 
facing the Strasbourg University, where, as a professor. 
Pasteur commenced his career. The inauguration cere¬ 
monies will take place on May 1st, 1923, under the patronage 
of M. A. Millerand (President of the Republic), M. ie 
President A. Loubot. M. R. Poincairt, M. Loredu, and 
M. Alapetite, and will include the unveiling of the statue 
and the opening of an Exhibition of Hygiene and Bacteri¬ 
ology. The exhibition will be designed to illustrate the 
advances made in various branches of science as the result 
of Pasteur’s discoveries, and at the same time a Congress 
of Hygiene and Bacteriology will bo held for the discussion 
of questions relating to the prevention of disease. With 
the object of showing the sympathy of this country with 
the projects of the French Committee, a British Committee 
composed of the following members has been formed:— 
Sir Charles Sherrington, G.B.E.. President of the Royal 
Society (Chairman); Mr. A. Cl last on Chapman, F.R.S.. 
President of the Institute of Chemistry- of Great Britain 
and Ireland (Treasurer) ; Mr. H. E. Field, President of the 
Institute of Brewing ; Prof. Percy F. Franklnnd, C.B.E., 
F.R.8., Emeritus Professor of Chemistry, University of 
Birmingham; Sir John McFadyean, M.R.C.V.S., LL.D.. 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College; Prof. C. J. 
Martin, C.M.G., F.R.S., Director of the Lister Institute ; 
Sir W. J. Pope, K.B.E., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Cambridge; Sir Jamas Walker, F.R.S., 
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President of the Chemical Society; Sir Almroth Wright. 
K.B.E., F.R.S., Principal of the Institute of Pathology 
and Research, St. Mary’s Hospital. It is hoped that 
those who desire to contribute to the memorial will send 
their contributions to the General Secretary and Treasurer, 
Monsieur Til. Hering, 0 rue des Veaux, Strasbourg, or to 
Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, F.R.S., The Institute of 
Chemistry, HO Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. The 
Commissioner-General, Professor Borrel. is very anxious 
to be furnished with the names of manufacturers and 
business firms in this country to whom the exhibition 
might be of especial interest. All who ran assist are 
requested to communicate with Professor Borrel. 3 rue 
Koeberle, Strasbourg. 

Fee Protest at Assizes. 

At the close of the business at Glamorgan Assizes at 
Cardiff, on Monday, March 20th. Mr. Reginald W. Hall, 
veterinary surgeon, of Tynewydd Road. Barry, who earlier 
in the day had given expert evidence in a Barry Dock case, 
made an application to his lordship with regard to his 
ft*, which, he said, was inadequate, having regard to the 
nature of his evidence, and that he should have been 
placed on the same footing ns a medical man. 

His Lordship said he was sorry lie could not deal with 
the matter at that stage, the business of the Assizes having 
been completed. The protest ought to have been made 
at the conclusion of the case in which Mr. Hall was con¬ 
cerned as a witness.— Western Mail. 

End of Worn-Out Horse Traffic. 

Mr. Aubrey Herbert, having asked in the House if a 
echeme can be devised prohibiting the export of worn-out 
horses for slaughter. Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen hits replied : 
“ Only those horses which are in good working condition 
are allowed to be exported. The elimination of the unfit 
or worn-out horse has already been attained, and there 
would be no justifeation for interfering with the export 
of such horses as are now being shipped on the ground 
that they may ultimately be slaughtered for food.” 

Sir John Butcher asked for the terms of the agreement 
between the Government and the Belgian and Dutch 
Governments as to slaughter on this side of horses intended 
to be sent abroad as food. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen : The Belgian and Dutch 
Governments have agreed not to put obstacles in the way 
of t he importation of horseflesh, and a considerable increase 
in this trade has recently taken place. 

It would be impracticable to make a definite agreement 
to prevent the slaughter in Belgium or Holland of any 
horses exported from this country. 

Sir John Butcher asked whether the Minister’s attention 
had been called to statements publicly made by Miss Cole, 
of the R.S.P.C.A., to the effect that the Mersey, from Goole, 
reached Antwerp on January 24tli last with one horse dead, 
one so injured that it had to be killed at the dock, and one 
that had to bo conveyed to the slaughter-house on a float ; 
that on another line from Leith lost year on average of 
one horse in each 100 reached Antwerp dead or fatally 
injured ; and what arrangements were made for inspection 
of the accommodation, feeding and watering of horses on 
board ship or on arrival abroad. 

Sir A. Griffith Boscawen : Out of 023 horses shipped from 
Leith to Antwerp last year there were eight, casualties, all 
of which occurred before the system of inspection was 
re-organised. 

A new order was issued on December 21st last, the 
requirements of which have to be complied with at an 
early date. 

By this order a daily ration is prescribed for every horse 
carried, together with a surplus for emergencies. Inspec¬ 
tors of the Ministry go on board and see that this is 
provided. Horses ore also required to bo watered before 
being shipped. A superintending inspector of the Ministry 
frequently meets the vessels on arrival on the Continent, 
and he has reported to me that adequate provision is made 
for feeding and watering the animals on disembarkation. 


Sir J. Butcher asked if facilities were given for our 
inspectors to see if the arrangements made for the horses 
abroad were satisfactory. 

The Minister believed so. He had the fullest reports 
from our inspectors as to the arrangements. 

Replying to a further question, the Minister said he had 
no control over the matters relating to the slaughtering 
of horses abroad. 'He could do nothing but make 
representations on tho subject. ' 

The Gaunt Spectre. 

[We give this letter, says the Liverpool Echo, from a 
correspondent known to us, as received ] 

It must always be that one half the world does not 
know how the other half lives, but let us not shim the 
knowledge. Sheltering within the doorway of a btiilding in 
Moorfields, in mid-afternoon on a day last week, when 
fierce winds and driving rain held the mastery, the writer 
exchanged a few words with a fellow-shelterer, unquestion¬ 
ably a gentleman. Discussing the bad trade conditions, 
the stranger remarked that he had been out of employ¬ 
ment for four months and, being an ex-officer, was not 
eligible for the ” dole.” 

And then his story came out, somewhat reluctantly— 
a pathetic one indeed. He was a “vet.,” and had army 
rank of major, but motors had ruined his profession, and 
constant failure forced him to try the docks for work. 
All his allowances had ceased. That day he had been 
within an ace of getting a job as a fitter's labourer, but his 
speech betrayed him ; his education was the bar to his 
selection. In spite of this terrible disappointment, an 
ordinary fellow marvels that he showed no bitterness of 
spirit, nor did he even make use of strong language 

Upon tho remark being made that time must hang 
heavily with him, he stated that he goes at 0 a m. to the 
docks, staying away from his wife and three children all 
day because he could not take a share of the little they had. 
On his return in the evening he makes his wife believe 
that he has had his fill, though he stated the fact that he 
had not had a cup of tea since breakfast the previous day 
He was at the time pulling hard at a cigarette, not having 
had one for many days. I was staggered at the know¬ 
ledge. Here stood an educated man. wonderfully bright 
and cheerful, with a smart and well-dressed appearance, 
smiling bravely while he starved for his wife and little 
ones in our wealthy city. 

When a suggestion of a little help was made, he declared 
that he had not a copper, and gratefully expressing his 
thanks hurried away to a cup of tea. 

What dire domestic tragedy may hide beneath a brave 
smile, or “ rude anguish ” exist within a smart and trim 
appearance.—T. M. 

Li't Mr. Sepsis. 

When the surgeon to the theatre goes with solemn steps, 
and slow. 

And a doubtful diagnosis on his mind, 

And the nurses with the instruments start dashing to 
and fro. 

Comes a li’l feller sneakin’ in behind. 

But the staff are full of hurry, and ns up and down they 
scurry 

(For the surgeon is a hasty man and firm), 

Little chap to climb is able, unobserved, upon the table ; 

He’s a germ ! Oh, Mr. Burgess ! 1 He’s a germ ! ! 1 

When the surgeon with precaution scrubs his fingers or 
his nails, 

’Cos li’l Mr. Sepsis well he knows. 

Wraps a gown around his body, and his face and neck 
he veils, 

In case he’s got a coccus on his clothes; 

When the sister, wan and tired-eyed, swabs the whole 
world with biniodide, 

You’d think the little feller wouldn’t dare 
To attend the operation, in his fear and trepidation ; 

But lie’s there I Oh. Mr. Burgess ! 1 He is there 1 I !_ 
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When the surgeon gets a’busy with his victim for a time 
(And incident’ly isn’t pleased to find 
That he’s diagnosed him wrongly) does a Pirigoff or Syme ; 

He keeps a’glancing warily behind. 

And when everyone supposes the most perfect of prognosis. 

With the sutures in, and bleeding points all tied. 

Then up pipes the little rebel, in a shrill triumphant treble, 
“ I’m inside ! Oh, Mr. Burgess ! ! I’m inside ! ! ! ” 

—H. W\, in the Manchester University Magazine. 


Correspondence . 


Letter* to the Editor should reach the Office not later than br the 
flnt poet on Tne-dar morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All corresponderce must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor doe* not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
Ms correspondent*. 


Etiology of Fistulous Withers and Poll Evil. 

Sir,—In the Veterinary Record of 1st April, Mr. W. R. 
Davis discusses the above subject, and enquires whether 
animals employed in mines are particularly liable to 
fistulous withers and poll evil. I have had charge of 
over 1,000 horses and ponies for two years, during which 
time there has been one case of fistulous withers. In the 
course of about ten years’ experience of mining practice 
this is the only instance which I can recall in which the 
condition has occurred in an animal employed underground. 
The animals wear special skull caps when working, and 
these afford some protection to the poll, but there is no 


protection for the withers.—Yours faithfully, J. R. Rider, 
M.R.C.V.S., Ivycroft, Carmel Road, Darlington. 

April 3rd, 1922. 


Humane Slaughtering, Etc. 

Sir,—Why do some secretaries of Societies and Trade 
Unions go outside their functions in discussing legal 
matters or points sub judice and advising people and 
commenting thereon ? Their opinions are frequently 
neither judicial, well informed, nor fairly reasoned, hut 
often simply biassed statements from their point of view 
or that of the Society or Union they represent. Sensible 
men will not be led astray by them and “ the needless 
suffering” and “ the Ministry of Health action ’’ will not 
depend or be influenced by the ipse dixit of any secretary, 
however previous his ideas may be. To me it seems that 
lawyers are the best men to advise on legal matters and 
men who have studied and worked among animals and 
their diseases all their lives the best men to decide on 
temperamental, physiological and anatomical matters in 
animals.—Yours truly, G. Mayall, M.R.C.V.S., 88 St. 
George’s Road, Bolton. 

April 1st, 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Regular Forces. 

March 31st.—T./Qrmr. and Capt. S. Rogersrelinquish.es 
his command on completion of service, and retains his rank 
(December 25th, 1919). 

April 3rd.—Capt. E. C. Doyle, D.S.O., retires, receiving 
a gratuity (April 4th), and is granted the rank of Major ; 
Major A. Leaning, D.S.O , to bo acting Lt.-Col. while 
holding the appointment of A.D.V.S. (February 17th). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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VETERINARY SPECIALITIES. 

DISINFECTANTS AND BACTERICIDES. 


Economise by purchasing direct from actual Manufacturers. 


SERUM LABORATORY 

ANTWERP. 


9 


‘SANIPINE’ 

DISINFECTING FLUID 

(as supplied to Veterinary Surgeons to H.M. the King). 
Unexcelled for PARASITIC MANCE. ITCHY LEGS, 

ringworm, lice, Flyblow. Warble. Ticks. 

‘ KLENZOL ’ 

An Antiseptic Liquid Soap—most efficacious for cleansing 
skin in after-treatment of above. 


(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 

By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc 

Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus. White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 


Both above made up in 5 and lO Ballon drums, 
also 40 Ballon Casks. 


per. Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


Manufacturers' Prices on Application. 
— Kindly state quantity required. — 


Sole Proprietors :— 

SPINNINGFIELD CHEMICAL Co., Ltd., 

43-49 Wood St., DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: Central 1267. Telegram* Sanidine,' Manchester. 


Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 

39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 

ANTWERP. 

Telegr.nu “ LABOSERUM, ANTWERP " 


“S A LO FORM” 

PESSARIES. 

Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin¬ 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 

These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send for 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 

Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 

BARENESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 

Wholesale Chemists, 

JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
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Biological Products in Veterinary Medicine. 

Dr. J. Stanley White’s Address to the Central V.S. 

Dr. J. Stanley White, of the scientific staff of 
Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., addressed the members of 
the Central Veterinary Society, at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C., on March 2nd, on the subject of 
” Biological Products in Veterinary Medicine,’’ the. 
lecture being illustrated by a large number of lantern 
slides. Dr. White first referred to sera and gave 
some idea of how they were manufactured on a big 
scale. In order to simplify the demonstration of the 
practical manufacture of serum, he discussed particu¬ 
larly antidiphtheritic serum, although antitetanic 
serum, he pointed out, was manufactured in precisely 
the same way. First of all it was necessary to have 
large quantities of media at hand and then prepare 
a pure culture of the particular organism and next 
to prepare the toxin. One slide showed a mixed 
growth of 18 hours culture, from which the colonies 
were separated out and a typical diphtheritic colony 
selected, confirmed by microscopical examination. 
He exhibited a slide showing the bacilli known as 
K.L.B., which, he pointed out, had characteristic- 
staining properties, the ends of the organism demons¬ 
trating what was known as bi-polar staining, which 
was one method of identifying the organism. The 
next thing was to inoc ulate the media which had been 
prepared, and he showed a slide illustrating flasks 
inoculated with pure cultures. Each of thd flasks 
contained nutrient boullion inoculated with the pure 
culture of diphtheritic bacilli or whatever serum 
was being made. Those flasks were put into an 
incubator for anything from ten days to a fortnight, 
during which the organisms multiplied and, in the 
case of the tetanic and diphtheritic bacilli, elaborated 
exotoxin. The flasks became highly charged with 
toxins and were actually spoken of in the laboratory 
as flasks of toxins ; they contained large quantities 
of debris as well as the toxin. It was necessary to 
filter the toxin and that was clone by passing it 
through a porcelain or Berkefeldt filter under 
pressure. it then differed from the original toxin 
i»y being very much clearer. No chemical method 
was known by which the flask of toxin could be 
standardised ; in fact nothing was known about the 
chemistry of toxins, and perhaps the greatest problem 
which awaited the bio-chemist was an analysis of 
such complex proteins. The idea was to determine 
the minimum amount of toxin which would kill a 
guinea-pig in four days, and in that way it was possible 


to compare it with a standard anti-toxin and say 
how much toxin was in the flask and what it was 
capable of doing. Usually six guinea-pigs were used 
for testing each flask of toxin. A slide was shown 
of a farm where particular sera and biological products 
were made, the farm extending to about 700 acres 
and having anything from 500 to 600 horses, which 
were 1 used entirely in the preparation of sera. In 
that laboratory from 15,000 to 16,000 guinea-pigs 
were kept and nothing was thought of testing 300 
cases of toxin a day, and as each flask required at 
least six guinea-pigs, one could see the enormous 
numbers that were necessary. The stables had 
concrete flooring : the horses were not kept in stalls, 
but divided and allowed plenty of room. The whole 
of the place was kept in as aseptic condition as possible, 
and there were most ingenious arrangements for 
turning the animals out in case of necessity. The 
animals lived under ideal conditions. In pre-war 
days the animals cost about £20 to £30 each. They 
had to be free from disease, even a cracked hoof 
being enough to condemn an animal for the manu¬ 
facture. of biological products. The animals were 
always tested with mallein and given a dose of anti- 
tetanic serum and usually tested with tuberculin, 
but it was comparatively rare to find a horse suffering 
from tuberculosis. The horse was given a hath, 
scrubbed with creosol and soft soap, and then, about 
01 c.c. of standardised virulent toxin was injected 
hypodermically. The animal showed by a rise in 
temperature and general symptoms of malaise that 
it was responding to this small dose of toxin. A 
day or two later a second injection was made and 
injections went on from about three to six months, 
sometimes nine months. As the end of that time 
the blood was usually highly charged with anti-toxic 
elements, the precise nature of which was not known. 
Then the horse was bled by making ail incision into 
the external jugular vein, and as a mle about a gallon 
and a hall of blood was withdrawn at one time. All 
horses were not capable of producing an appreciable 
quantity of anti-toxin. ft was said that fair hoisos 
and dark horses appeared to differ and that had been 
noticed also in the human subject. The animal was 
bled until the anti-toxin units in the blood serum were 
not sufficient to warrant further bleeding for com¬ 
mercial purposes and the process of re-immunising 
the animal with doses of toxin was continued. Some 
of the animals became very valuable because they 
were known to be high anti-toxin producers. The 
blood was allowed to clot, dear serum rose to the 
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surface and was decanted, care being taken that there 
should be no contamination. It was filtered again 
and then put into cold storage for some months. 
All kinds of stray organisms seemed to get into the 
tubes, particularly the hay bacillus, which was always 
floating about and could be held behind in the Berke- 
feldt filter. The. anti-toxin then had to be standard¬ 
ised and examined in many ways, first by a bacterio¬ 
logical test, and then by a physiological lest. The 
serum was also introduced into a guinea-pig to see if 
anv disease could be induced which might be. missed 
by the bacteriologist. Then it was necessary to 
examine the serum in order to find the amount of 
anti-toxin units present. The test was the reverse 
of that used in standardising the. toxin, the object 
this time being to determine the minimum amount 
of anti-toxin which would protect the guinea-pig 
against a standard dose of toxin. A table was shown, 
illustrating the series of doses which might be given 
in order to arrive at what was known as the immunity 
unit. The standard dose was one which for all 
intents and purposes represented, in the ease of 
ant.i-diphthcritic serum, that amount which would 
protect 100 guinea pigs each from the minimum fatal 
dose of toxin. In the ease of anti-diphtheritic serum 
and anti-tetanic it was very often necessary to give 
a maximum amount of anti-toxin units, but in a 
much smaller bulk, particularly so if it were given 
intravenously. Considerable success lmd followed 
intravenous use of anti-tetanic serum in veterinary 
practice in America. Too much protein should be 
avoided. It was an interesting fact that the anti¬ 
toxin elements seemed to he associated with the 
globulin fraction of the serum and that globulin could 
be separated out by a process of precipitation. 

The manufacture of anti-tetanic serum was pre¬ 
cisely the same as the manufacture of anti-diphtheritic 
serum, except that it was necessary to start with a 
smaller dose. It was an interesting organism which 
differed from the diphtheritic bacillus in that it tended 
to produce spores. In the earlier culture it was simply 
a rod, but at a later stage the spore formation was 
found and later on no rod and no bacillus, but only 
spores. It. was the spore which was so notoriously 
difficult to kill. The great majority of pathogenic 
organisms did not produce any appreciable quantity 
of exotoxins, but the toxin remained within the 
organism and constituted endotoxin. This was a 
most important point, because it practically meant 
that anti-toxins were limited to anti-diphtheritic 
serum and anti-tetanic serum, and that was one of the 
reasons why serum therapy to a great extent was so 
limited. The exotoxin which was excreted by the 
tetanus bacillus was probably the most potent poison 
known to science to-day. A slide was exhibited, 
showing horses in the tetanus ward and Dr. White 
explained that during the time they were undergoing 
tile process they wore very carefully looked after, 
the temperature, pulse, etc., being taken every day. 

In order to make anti-streptococcus serum it was 
necessary to start with killed cultures of streptococci 
and complete the immunisation of the horse with 


live cultures. As there were so many varieties 
the serum was always polyvalent. The serum had 
been used with considerable success in the treatment 
of pya'inie arthritis or joint-ill. The results lind 
certainly warranted its use, both from a prophylactic 
as well as a curative point of view, but possibly from 
the prophylactic view it was better administered in 
conjunction with vaccines. Anti-streptococcus 
scrum was not an anti-toxin ; strictly speaking it was 
an anti-microbial scrum, seeing that in its manufacture, 
the. animals are not immunised with toxin. 

With regard to anthrax, it was difficult to say when 
seen in a localised form in a human being whether 
the patient was suffering from smallpox or anthrax. 
As the toxin could not he obtained in quantity, it 
was necessary to use the killed cultures in order to 
produce an anti-anthrax serum. A preventive 
product was also prepared in the form of a vaccine, 
but not a vaccine in the strict sense of the term as 
regarded in this country, where vaccines were con¬ 
sidered as consisting of killed organisms in normal 
saline solution. In America they spoke of that form 
of vaccine as hactcrin, and the word vaccine was only 
used for such things as anthraxoids and blacklegoids, 
which were really attenuated organisms. Anthrax¬ 
oids consisted of an attenuated form of anthrax spores 
which were used to produce immunity. lint should 
the animal have anthrax it was no good relying on a 
vaccine, even in an attenuated form. The vaccine 
would stimulate the patients to produce antibodies, 
in other words to produce an active immunity. In 
order to produce a therapeutic- effect and produce a 
result quickly, therefore, antibodies had to be given, 
whereas for prophylaxis reliance was mostly placed 
on a vaccine which would bring about an active 
immunity. 

The anthrax spores were amongst the most difficult 
of any to kill. It had been recorded that the sport's 
could remain in a dried, dormant condition for us 
long as twenty years and yet be quite active. 

Dr. White exhibited a chart which referred to 
human as well as veterinary products, and said 
it was still a disputed point as to whether many of 
the sera were really of very much value. 

With regard to tuberculosis, he exhibited slides 
showing the culture of the tubercle bacilli, which was 
a difficult organism to grow. Several weeks elapsed 
before any appreciable, growth could be observed, 
and he considered glycerin and potato to be a vory 
favourablc medium. Bacteriologists were generally 
agreed that the majority of micro-organisms definitely 
came within the vegetable kingdom, but the line of 
demarcation was by no means sharp. The tubercle 
bacillus seemed to be somewhere in the intermediate 
stage. The organism was difficult to grow and stain, 
but once it had been stained it retained the colour, 
even though treated with 25 per cent, hydrochloric, 
or nitric acid, and hence it was spoken of as an acid 
fast bacillus. The tubercle bacillus was also interest - 
ing because it produced both a soluble and an insoluble 
toxin. It was the soluble toxin which constituted 
the old tuberculin of Koch, which was used for dim*- 
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nosis. If the tubercle bacillus was grown and filtered 
through a porcelain or Berkefeldt filter and con¬ 
centrated to about one-tenth of volume or rather less, 
it could be used for veterinary purposes; it was 
usually preserved with glycerin and constituted the 
standard tuberculin for diagnosis. As a matter of 
fact 4 c.c. of veterinary tuberculin was usually equiv¬ 
alent to O'6 gramme of old tuberculin of Koch's 
formula. In treatment various forms of tuberculin 
were used, but there was still need for something 
which could be regarded as a specific. 

The organism responsible for farcy or glanders, 
the bacillus mallei, was grown for the production 
of mullein. Mullein could be used by simply relying 
on temperature and malaise which was set up as the 
result of the injection of a standard dose. During the 
war the intra-dermal palpebral test was used with much 
success. A small dose of about 2 mm. was injected 1 
into the lower eyelid, preferably into the dermis only, 
although no ill results happened when it went into the | 
subcutaneous tissues. There was another method— 
the use of mallcin opthalmic discs, which could be j 
dropped into the eye and which produced a certain 
amount of laohrvmation, and if the horse was positive 
there was usually some pus formation. It was, 
p'rhaps, the most convenient way of carrying out the 
mallein reaction. 

A photograph was also shown of the bacillus 
responsible for blackleg or blaokquarter ; it was used 
for preparing anti-blackleg serum. The serum was 
indicated in the early stages of blackleg. The effect 
of a dose of anti-blackleg serum reached its maximum 
in about 9 to 10 hours and the dose could be repeated 
in 12 hours if necessary. For prophylaxis an 
attentuntod vaccine in the form of pellets was mostly 
relied upon ; it was prepared from the infiltrated 
tissues of animals which had died from blackleg. 
These pellets, or blaeklegoids as they were called, 
were injected under the skin, usually in two separate 
doses, although it was an advantage should the animal 
be suspected of having come in contact with any 
animals suffering from the disease to give a dose of 
serum as well. Unfortunately it did not produce any 
degree of immunity until after 10 or 14 days. In 
the ease of young animals it was of advantage to repeat 
the dose at intervals ; for instance, in calves three 
months old the dose should be repeated in three months, 
and animals of six months should have the dose 
related in six months, and if a year old the dose 
should be repeated in another year. Provided the 
animals were over two or three years of age they 
seemed to be practically immune. The blarklegloids 
would keep well for two years, hut once the phials 
had been opened they should bo used within twenty- 
four hours. 

A very interesting photograph was shown of the 
baciUus bronchisepticm which was first isolated bv 
Dr. Ferry in America in 1908. About the same time 
it was isolated independently by other workers. 

In the early stage of the disease it was possible to get 
the organism in practically pure culture, hut a little 
later on there were secondary invaders. The 


disease was very similar to influenza in the human 
being, although in that condition lie thought it was 
doubtful if the primary etiological factor had been 
discovered. Canine distemper vaccine was sent out 
1 combined with staphylococci and stccjitin'ocri of canine 
origin, and it was found that a better immunity 
resulted in that way rather than relying on the par¬ 
ticular organism alone. There were cases where, 
perhaps, a dog had come into contact with dis¬ 
temper where something more than prophylactic 
measures were required, and the animal had to 
lie given an opportunity of producing its own 
antibodies. In the early stages of distemper it was 
very much better to administer anti-distemper serum 
than anti-distemper vaccine. 

The barillas coli communis, an inhabitant of the 
small intestine in human beings as well as in animals, 
was interesting because it was probably the cause of 
so-called white scour in calves, and a serum known its 
anti-white scour serum was used with very much 
success by the late Mr. \\ allis Hoare and other 
veterinarians. It was prepared from polyvalent 
cultures of the barillas coli. White scour was an 
acute condition which produced diarrhoea and was 
[ rapidly fatal, and a serum was required rather than a 
j vaccine in order to give antibodies immediately. 

With regard to pneumonia, it was not possible, to 
1 get at the toxin, and it was doubtful whether anti- 
! pneumococcus serum was of any great value; there 
; was no serum available for the acute condition and a 
vaccine took some days to work. Dr. White referred 
to pneumonia phylacogen in this connection and 
J showed its advantages over both vaccine and serum. 

| Several slides were shown illustrating the preparation 
of vaccine, which the lecturer described as being really 
; a suspension of pathogenic organisms in normal 
| saline solution, standardised and sterilised. There 
, were many ways of counting the organisms, but 
Wright’s original method was to compare it with the 
red blood cells, which in the average healthy adult 
male was approximately 5,000,000 red blood cells per 
I cubic millimetre. 

He should like to say a word about hormone pro¬ 
ducts, because he thought they should be included 
under the broad heading of biological products. 
There were not many ductless gland products used in 
veterinary medicine, but there were two important 
ones, adrenalin and pituitrin. He showed a diagram 
of a kidney with the suprarenal gland. The latter 
consisted of two parts, the outer and inner, and 
pointed out that it was the medullary portion which 
contained adrenalin, present in such small quantities 
that the glands of 20,000 oxen were necessary to 
produce one pound of adrenalin. It was perhaps 
the only definite hormone which had been isolated 
and whose chemical formula was known. It was 
first isolated in 1901 by a Japanese named Takamine. 

It contained a benzene nucleus and a nitrogen group, 
so that it was probably alkaloidal in nature. Syn¬ 
thetic adrenalin was optically inactive, but natural 
adrenalin would rotate*a ray of polarised light to the 
right, aud was therefore dextro-rotatory. The 
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svnthetic product was at least one-tenth less active. 

A remarkable fact was that adrenalin could be com¬ 
bined with cocaine and thus localise its distribution. 
It constricted the blood vessels and by its use the 
surgeon was able to work in a comparatively bloodless 
field, while at the same time the cocaine was localised 
to that particular area and bigger doses could be given. 
Although the chemistry of adrenalin was known, it 
could not be standardised by chemical means and 
physiological methods had to be adopted, and these 
the lecturer briefly described. 

The pituitary body consisted of two parts, an 
anterior and a posterior lobe, the former being quite 
distinct from the latter, one being crystalloid and the 
other colloid. An animal could get on quite well 
without the posterior lobe. The anterior lobe was 
concerned with sex development, bone formation 
and so on, while the posterior lobe appeared to be 
concerned with carbohydrate metabolism. The 
posterior lobe was used in making pituitrin, which 
had a very striking effect on non-striated muscle. 
He thought the veterinary profession was indebted 
to Mr. Li vescy for the first work done with pituitrin 
in veterinary practice, at any rate in this country. 
Its value in uterine inertia, the fact that it contracted 
the uterus was used as a method of standardising 
the product- the animal used being the guinea-pig. 
The uterus was a very delicate affair in a guinea-pig. 
This was dissected out and suspended in normal 
saline solution and the whole enclosed in a water 
bath. During the test, the uterus was kept alive by 
allowing oxygen to bubble through the saline, intro¬ 
ducing minute quantities of the pituitrin under 
exami nat ion,and,comparing the effect with a standard, 
it was possible to see to what extent it would contract 
the uterus, the contractions being measured by an 
instrument known as a kymograph. Pituitary 
extract probably contained at least three, if not four 
active principles, one. of which appeared to be con¬ 
cerned in contracting the uterus and the others in 
raising the blood pressure. Photographs were 
exhibited, showing the effect of feeding chickens 
with pineal extract. The pineal gland was situated 
in the centre of the skull and was a remnant of what 
was once, millions of years ago, the parietal eve, 
situated in the centre of the forehead. It had no 
ocular function to-dav, but in some way appeared to 
be concerned with growth. Certain individuals 
who had enlarged pineal glands had been noticed to 
be particularly precocious. 

Dr. White concluded his remarks with a reference- 
to vitamines, which, he said, appeared to be in some 
way connected with hormones. Several foods were 
deficient in vitamines, one being polished rice. 
Charts and sections were shown illustrating vitamines 
and the effect of feeding with foods not containing 
vitamines. When the vitamines were absent there 
was no growth and the condition was poor. Even 
the lowest forms of life required vitamines. Cod 
liver oil was one of the. most important foods contain¬ 
ing fat soluble A. vitamine. By the use of fat 
soluble A., an extraordinary change could be brought 


1 about in human beings and in animals. In a dog, 
for instance, the animals went on growing and the 
| condition of the coat and everything else very much 
improved. Some people had doubted the existence 
of vitamines, but they were a very important part of 
dietetics. Fat soluble A. played an important 
part in rickets. Some years ago, the authorities 
at the Zoological Cardens were quite unable to rear 
some bear cubs, and Sir John Bland-Sutton suggested 
they should feed the animals on bone marrow and 
cod liver oil ; that was done and no further difficulty 
experienced. It was now realised that by giving cod 
liver oil they were giving fat soluble A. Several 
interesting slides were shown to illustrate the value 
of vitamines, and reference was also made to the 
water soluble B. and the water soluble C. types. 

Discussion. 

Colonel Williams thanked the lecturer for his 
most interesting lantern slides, and for the lucid 
manner in which the various points had been explained. 

The dealing with disease prophylactic-ally or 
curatively by means of sera, vaccines, and anti¬ 
toxins, had reached a stage which was proving of 
great value to the veterinary profession. 

He first used a vaccine for the treatment of equine 
catarrh at the Veterinary School, Poona, when there, 
were very severe cases among valuable blood horses 
brought out to India. 

Bacteriological examination showed a staphylococcic 
and streptococcic infection, and the vaccine used was 
streptococcus and staphylococcus (combined) veterin¬ 
ary tablets containing i00,000,000 killed bacteria. 

The initial dose was 200,000,000 killed bacteria, 
it only took a few minutes to prepare and give ; mild 
cases cleared up in about five days, and the cost was 
only about 5d. per dose, compared with the lengthy 
treatment and cost when using inhalations and 
electuaries, which only ameliorated the symptoms, 
recovery being dependent upon the formation of 
anti-toxins. 

In severe cases the injection had to be repeated, 
a second dose being given about the fourth day, and 
such cases usually cleared up in about ten days. 

As a result of this trial the same vaccine was used 
at a Remount Training Depot, Bangalore, Southern 
India, to deal with a big outbreak of equine catarrh 
at a time when it was most important that the issue 
of horses for overseas should not be held up. 

The climate there was very good, dry, with a 
temperature of about 90 in the shade, during the sum¬ 
mer months, and the animals were put into a paddock 
and given an injection of the vaccine. 

It was found that an initial dose of 400,000,000 
killed bacteria gave better results than two doses of 
200,000,000 at about four days interval. 

When the discharge, ceased they were moved to 
another paddock, and after further observation for 
a week they were discharged and got ready for shijv- 
ment. 

With regard to vitamines, he exhibited two photo¬ 
graphs of a case of sclerostomiasis. The animal. 
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a five year old thoroughbred, arrived a( ('amberley, 
from Ireland, in an extremely debilitated condition; 
tire owner had^tried everything in the way of feeding 
with no result. 

Intestinal parasites were suspected and oil of 
rlienopodiuui was tried. The animal was starved 
for twenty-four hours, 6 drachms of oil of cheno- 
podium, given in 4 ounces of linseed oil, followed 
three hours later by l pint of linseed oil and 1 ounce 
of turpentine. A large number of selerostoma were 
passed, but the animal did not improve in condition 
afterwards and it was sent to the Royal Army Veter¬ 
inary School, Aldershot, on 9th November, 1921, 
as a case for research; the weight then was 8901 bs. 

No more parasites were detected, and feeding 
experiments were carried out as it was thought that 
defective nutrition might be an important factor in 
this case. Foods said to contain the largest amount 
of vita mines were given (roots, ote.), with the result 
that the aninuil gained on an average 90lh. body 
weight per mouth, and on the 21st February, 1922, 
weighed 1,204 pounds. 

Major Hobday said the lecture was one of the most 
interesting the Society had had ; in fact if there 
could be a post-graduate course of lectures of the 
kind he was sure they could guarantee the essayist 
very appreciative and largo audiences every time. 
Dr. White had put the subject so lucidly and so 
clearly as to interest everyone. As an older member 
of the profession he was not ashamed to admit that 
one could not know everything about every branch 
of the veterinary profession or a thousandth part 
of it. He was sure everyone would go away with 
renewed enthusiasm in their work and with a much 
clearer idea of how vaccines and sera were being 
prepared and used, and would appreciate much more 
than they had done the great work which was being 
carried out by researchers in biological products. 

Professor Wooldridge, after thanking Dr. White 
for his interesting address, said he was not quite 
sure that in veterinary circles the acceptation of the 
word vaccine as used by Dr. White was the one 
ordinarily adopted. In veterinary circles the term 
vaccine was mainly used at the present time for those 
attenuated organisms which were used for the pro¬ 
duction of active immunity rather than the dead 
organisms, which were used to produce that kind of 
immunity which seemed to be between an active 
and passive immunity. There was a tendency 
perhaps, to accept, with regard to the dead organisms, 
the term which had been applied by the American 
workers—bacterins—in order to distinguish t hem from 
the true vaccines. Dr. White had projected a slide 
on the screen showing a list of sera in three columns. 
The sera in column i. were stated as proved to be 
definitely efficacious ; those in column ii. probably 
efficacious ; and those in column iii. appeared to be 
at the present time of little value, if any. He (the 
■speaker) noticed that in the second list was included 
anti-anthrax serum. He should like to know whether 
it was a recent list, because he was under the impression 
that anti-anthrax serum was of decided value as u 


preventative of anthrax and probably of greater 
value still iu those cases where anthrax was found 
in the very early ami local stages, and it was used as 
a curative measure. With regard to the anti-venom 
serum, placed in the column iii., lie should like to 
know if that hurl been proved to be practically useless, 
because he was under the impression that previous 
work in connection with it showed that it was 
efficacious, provided it was used sufficiently early. 
The import ant thing with regard to sera was that 
they should be used early, before t lie body had been 
overcome by the bacteria or their toxins. With 
regard to blackleg immunisation, several methods 
had been mentioned and passing reference had been 
made to the use of filtered cultures. He gathered 
from the author’s remarks that he had at present 
some considerable reservations in his mind as to 
whether they were of any value or not. He (Professor 
Wooldridge) was under the impression that the work 
which had been done by Nitta and others showed 
(hat such materials were very decidedly effective 
in the vast majority of cases and that the filtered 
product could be used for immunising against blackleg 
without any danger of producing the disease. Some¬ 
times, when attenuated vaccines were used, tile animal 
might be in a particularly hypersensitive condition 
and the disease might be set up. In other cases 
the vaccine was not sufficiently attenuated, or, on 
the other hand, might be over attenuated and therefore 
inert. With reference to animals in the incubative 
stage not being expected to benefit, some practitioners 
had been called to task about that. They had 
inoculated calves with blackleg vaccine and the calves 
had ultimately (bed of blackleg, and the clients 
naturally assumed that the vaccination had been 
responsible for it. It was much more likely to be 
the case that they were already infected and that 
the vaccine was therefore unable to immunise them. 
There could be no question of causing the disease by 
the use of filtered toxins. With reference to distem¬ 
per, he understood the author accepted the theory 
that the bacillus bronvhisepticus was the etio¬ 
logical factor and had pointed out that there might 
he secondary organisms, for example staphylocurci 
and streptococci. He might have gone a little further 
and accepted the fact that even the bacillus broncJii- 
septiem was a secondary invader. It was a normal 
inhabitant of the upper respiratory tracts of most 
dogs in towns, and did not become pathogenic unless the 
ordinary resistance was reduced. It might, therefore, 
be responsible for lesions which followed the primary 
condition and those lesions might ultimately be the 
cause of death. Vaccination with that organism 
was hkely to lead to disappointment and a false 
sense of security, aud he knew of numerous instances 
where distemper had followed its use. On the 
other hand, he did not regard it as valueless, because 
if increased resistance could be produced against the 
secondary invaders the complications could be 
reduced and the chances of a patient going through 
the attack without serious ill effects were increased. 
That was quite another matter from assuming that 
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t he prime causal factor had been discovered ; it would 
not do to give up the chase of that causal organism, 
whatever it might be. With reference to the bio¬ 
logical products of animal origin, he thought they 1 
could be abused, and it was the ill-effects which 
followed abuse that prejudiced people against their 
use. He thought the use of adrenalin properly 
along wit It cocaine made it less necessary to use 
larger amounts of cocaine ; it must be used with care 
and caution, because if used too strong, healing was 
considerably retarded and in some instances con¬ 
siderable, sloughing was produced round the immediate 
operation area. Better results as a whole could he 
obtained by resorting to the injection of a more 
dilute solution round about the area to be operated 
upon, rather than into the structures which were to 
be operated upon, and it was a mistake to imagine 
the operation could be improved by using adrenalin 
stronger. Pituitrin was a very useful agent, particu¬ 
larly in connection with uterine inertia. In cases 
of delayed parturition in the smaller animals where 
the trouble appeared to be solely one of inertia, 
pituitary injections stimulated the contractions of 
the uterus and were of very great value. It had been 
said that some of the products were of service in 
nervous conditions in the dog, such as chorea, and lie 
should like to know whether that was so, and if so, 
which of them. The subject of vitamines was an 
important one, but he thought there was a danger of 
allowing enthusiasm to run away with judgment. 
The old methods of feeding had answered well, 
animals having been conditioned and trained, or 
fattened, without special resort to vitamines, because 
the methods of feeding had been used which had been 
justified by experience. Possibly one important 
reason was that unknown to us they contained 
the. necessary vitamines. Rickets was said to 
be solely a deficiency disease resulting from the lack 
of fat soluble vitamines. That might be so, and 
long before vitamines were talked about, the best 
results he ever obtained in the treatment of rickets 
came from the use of a combination of cod liver oil 
and other agents. But how could one explain 
the case where one or two members of a litter of 
puppies were very badly affected with rickets, while 
other members of that same litter, fed absolutely 
similarly, were perfectly sound and well. Such 
cases made it rather difficult to assume that the 
absence of vitamines was the only cause of rickets. 
With regard to Colonel Williams' remarks, it had 
been suggested a long time ago that the intestinal 
parasites in horses produced a large amount of their 
ill effects by means of toxic substances which caused 
luemolysis. There was an intense amend a. When 

the. parasites were removed with chcnopodium, it 
took some, little while before the balance could be 
restored and the patient could turn the corner. He 
generally had good results in treatment by giving a 
well balanced diet after the use of chcnopodium, 
and he doubted if oue was justified in assuming that 
the improvement was due to vitamines. 

Captain Kikk, referring to the chart, which had 


been thrown oil the screen dejecting the various 
sera arranged into columns according to their 
recognised values, said he had not noticed anti- 
distemj'er serum in the. list. He asked Hr. \\ hits 
whether this omission was a consequence of his 
(or his firm’s) lack of confidence in it ? He also 
observed that as the anti-serum was obtained solely 
from the blood of horses immunised against bacillus 
brouchisepticus , was it a fact that dogs could not be 
so successfully hyperi minimised ? He realised that 
the output of dog serum would be comparatively 
very small, but thought if a more certain product 
was the result, the dog-owning public would have no 
objection to jiaying a higher fee per dose. Professor 
Wooldridge had said that the bacillus broacltiseplicvs 
was merely a secondary invading organism in dis¬ 
temper. Without holding any brief for the organism. 
Captain Kirk wished to point out that Dr. Ferry had 
positively produced typical symptoms of distemper 
by its inoculation into healthy dogs (not once, but 
hundreds of times), and he considered that would be 
impossible if the bacillus was merely subsidiary to 
the disease. 

Mr. Bosworth asked Dr. White, his method of 
microscopical examination of the dijihtheria bacillus, 
because ho had tried to distinguish the organism 
under the mieroscojie from certain of the diphtheroid 
group and had failed to do so. With regard to the 
use of anti-strejitoeoecus serum in treatment of 
joint-ill, lie would like the author to see the statistics 
of the experiments which had been carried out on a 
large scale at the Royal Veterinary College, which 
seemed to indicate conclusively that anti-strepto¬ 
coccus serum was absolutely useless in treating 
joint-ill in foals. 

With regard to the lecturer's statement that 
‘‘ blacklegoids’’ are an attenuated culture, he would 
like to ask him what he meant by an attenuated 
culture, and whet her there were any statistics indicating 
the proved value of anti-distemper vaccine and the 
bacillus coli vaccine. On the question of vitamines 
he wondered whether any theory had been advanced 
as to how the vitamines produced their effect. 

Colonel Williams, replying to Professor Wool¬ 
dridge’s remarks, said it appeared to him at the time 
that the animal hail some defective nutrition trouble 
in addition to the jiresence of parasites. The number 
of parasites that came away was nothing compared 
with what one saw from animals not showing such a 
loss of condition. The blood, on examination, was 
found to be normal. As various diets had been trietl 
without results, the question of vitamine feeding was 
considered, and he believed the special diet, roots, 
etc., had a good deal to do with the rajiid putting 
on of condition. 

It appeared to be a case of finding a diet of which the 
animal could make full use, and whether due to the 
presence of the so-called vitamines or not, the result 
of the special dieting was excellent. 

The President (Mr. Livesey) said he had used 
pituitrin first in 11)09, and had recommended 
it to a great many friends and it had proved of value. 
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but a good deal of caution was required in its use. 
It if was given in too large a dose or in an unsuitable 
ease there might be rupture of the womb. He 
recommended it to a doctor who had never tried it, 
who used it afterwards with very marked success 
in posl-parlum hicmorrhage and said that one could 
distinctly see, after the injection, the uterus contract 
and that when that contraction occurred he could 
leave his case with the certainty that there would be no 
hicmorrhage, and that there would be a recovery in 
the normal way, He made it his constant practice 
in every case now to give a small injection of pituitrin 
before leaving the case. It was a hint worth knowing 
in veterinary practice, because probably exactly the 
same conditions would hold good. In a case where 
there was doubt as to flooding it would be safe to give 
a dose of pituitrin and get proper contraction. 
He agreed with Professor Wooldridge about distemper. 
He had never looked on tlie Ferry organism as the true 
causal organism of distemper in this country. Un¬ 
doubtedly there were many who might acknowledge 
that thore were definite outbreaks of Ferry distemper, 
but to say that all eases were Ferry distemper, lie 
thought was wrong. lie did not believe the cause of 
distemper was known, but it seemed to him from a 
clinical point of view to be undoubtedly a mixed 
infection. The lecturer rather weakened his ease 
fur the. Ferry organism when he said that lie obtained 
his best results by a mixed injection with streptococcus 
and staphyhcfx'ois, because be at once divided (he 
honour between three organisms; there was not yet 
sufficient proof that the bronchiscpticiis was the 
'foils vt origo." lie thought there was not much 
doubt that the Ferry bacillus was practically a con¬ 
stant inhabitant of the dog's smaller bronchi. He. 
was of opinion that the majority of cases of simple 
distemper were, not recognised by one out of fifty 
practitioners or breeders until some, secondary 
infection supervened. He. believed a dog with 
distemper infection could be so near to normal that 
it would be almost impossible to say lie was a sick dog. 
A pustular eruption gave an indication to look out 
for the serious trouble which came later. A very 
interesting letter had appeared in the Veterinary 
Record of the previous week, which every member 
who was interested in dog practice should read very 
carefully, and see if he could satisfactorily answer the 
question put in that letter. It was a case, where a 
bitch was shut up in apparently perfectly good health 
on arrival and was scrupously protected from any 
pwsible infection, but went home and in a day or two 
Lad distemper. In the opinion of another veterinary 
surgeon, the distemper was contracted during its 
stav at the veterinary hospital, which would raise 
all kinds of legal questions as to damages. 

He congratulated Dr. Stanley White on presenting 
one of the most interesting papers lie had ever heard 
read before the Society. 

The Reply. 

Hr. White said the most interesting parts of the 
discussion were the questions, which if he were to 


start to answer in detail, would necessitate a lecture 
all over again. He had been interested in what 
Colonel Williams had had to say. Very much had 
been done with regard to protozoa. Colonel Williams’ 
experience with mixed streptococci and staphylococci 
vaccines had been borne out over and over again, 
and lie thought it proved very definitely that prophy¬ 
laxis was something that the veterinary profession 
had to do or else someone would do it fur them. 
It was interesting to note how the veterinary pro¬ 
fession was taking to modern treatment; it was a 
much easier matter to persuade a veterinary surgeon 
to use a vaccine than it was to persuade a doctor to 
try it on a human case. The importance of bacterio¬ 
logical work in veterinary practice was enormous. 
One of the most valuable horses in England at this 
moment had a streptococcal infection in his blood 
stream. Anti-streptococcus serum was ordered to 
be given intravenously every six hours, but the 
veterinary surgeon in charge absolutely refused to 
have anything to do with such treatment. Needless 
to say that horse had no chance. Ife was much 
obliged to Professor Hobday for his kind remarks; 
it was a great pleasure to have such appreciation 
from so eminent a member of the profession. He 
bad much enjoyed what Professor Wooldridge had 
said. The term vaccine, was applied as Professor 
Wooldridge suggested in veterinary circles, but in 
America they never used the term, except when 
referring to products containing live, but attenuated 
organisms. lie was not sure that manufacturers 
of these products ought not to recognise that the term 
“ bacterin ” was one. of which the veterinary pro¬ 
fession here did not make use. Phylacogcn was not 
a vaccine, but a bacterial derivative, based on the 
theory of mixed infection ; no organisms were present 
because the final product was filtered through porce¬ 
lain. Such a product was not a serum, because it 
was not developed in the body of an immunised 
animal, and not a vaccine or bacterin, because it 
contained no organisms alive or dead. He was not 
responsible for the list which had been shown on the 
screen, showing that one serum would produce results 
and another not, and lie quite agreed it required 
editing. He had not had much experience of anti- 
anthrax serum in veterinary medicine, but bad used 
it twice in (lie human being. In the second ease, 
although the patient had gone past the malignant 
pustule stage he had good results. With regard 
to the early use of serum, that was most important. 
Prophylactic-ally a thousand units of anti-tetanus 
serum were quite sufficient, some authorities even 
cut it down to 500 units. Once the animal was 
infected the serum should be given as quickly as 
possible. 10,000 to 20,000 units were used and in 
America it was used intravenously, administered 
very slowly and the results were quite good. With 
regard to blackleg immunisation he was not quite 
convinced that aggressins and blackleg filtrate 
were, as yet, absolutely satisfactory. Although 
the products were on the market and produced 
results he was not yet satisfied that the ideal product. 
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had been obtained. Expert workers were still 
carrying out researches on the subject. As to 
whether Ferry's organism was the primary etiological 
factor in distemper he could not say. He had seen, 
and been very much impressed with, Dr. Ferry’s 
work. He had not thought of the condition as 
being a possible “ Ferry distemper,” he would write 
Dr. Ferry and tell him the opinion of the members 
of the Society. The reason why the pure culture of 
brunchiscpticus was not now available as a vaccine 
was owing to the fact that it was thought that quite 
early in the disease there were secondary invaders, 
and it might be an admission t hat they were not sure 
the branchiseplicus might be the cause of the trouble, 
although Dr. Ferry was convinced that it was the 
primary etiological factor. After what had been 
said by the President and Professor Wooldridge, 
he was wondering whether the minute bacillus 
he had seen in an American laboratory, and which 
w r as probably the cause of influenza in the 
human being, might not play a part in the disease. 
With regard to adrenalin, he had not had much 
experience of chorea in dogs, but had treated dozens 
of patients in hospital, and it had never occurred 
to him that chorea might be due to some endocrine 
deficiency. Nearly always in the human being 
there was rheumatic history, but whether that was so 
in the dog he did not know. It was the cause of 90 
per cent, of cases in children. It was not quite 
known what vitamincs were. Vitamine A. contained 
a nitrogen group and was probably alkaloidal in 
nature. Water soluble B. vitamine seemed to belong 
to the pyrimidine group, while the water soluble C. 
had baffled all attempts at analysis. There was 
actually on the market at the present time a con¬ 
centrated extract, by the name of metagen, which 
was standardised, and it might be interesting to see 
what could be done with this product in smaller 
animals. As to rickets, the work of the Mellanbys 
certainly suggested that the fat soluble A. was pro¬ 
bably the cause of the disease, although probably not 
altogether. According to Professor Noel Patou, 
of Glasgow, vitamines had nothing to do with rickets 
it was largely a question of hygiene and fresh air, 
but that did not quite explain why a litter might 
contain one dog that was rickety. He thought the 
explanation was probably along the lines of the 
ductless glands, and that was borne out by what the 
President had told him, that such animals did respond 
to thyroid treatment. It was known that the 
parathyroids, about the size of a pin's head in the 
human being, were absolutely essential to life, and in 
some way controlled calcium metabolism, and he 
believed calcium in an ionised form played a part in 
rickets, in addition to vitamines. With reference 
to Mr. Kirk's remarks as to why an anti-distemper 
serum could not be made with the use of dogs, the 
difficulty was that the majority of people who made 
sera on a large scale were not philanthropists. Some¬ 
times the manufacturers had to work for years 
without getting any reliable product. For instance, 
they had worked at a serum for swine fever or hog 


cholera for about ten years and at tho end of that 
time, decided it was not worth the bottle it was put in, 
although that ten years’ work cost thousands of 
pounds. He would send along the statistics re 
antistreptococcus serum in joint-ill, asked for by 
Mr. Bosworth. With regard to the question as 
to what was an attenuated culture, he took it that i( 
was one that had been grown under unnatural 
surroundings, or cultures might be attenuated by ex¬ 
posure to higher temperatures. As to how the 
vitamines acted, t he general opinion among experts 
was that they were catalytic in action, but it was 
for the future to decide. Willi reference to the 
President's remarks he should have much pleasure 
in writing a friendly letter to Dr. Ferry, telling him 
that the veterinary profession in this country did 
not seem to be convinced that his organism was 
the primary etiological factor. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. E. Willett, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 

A Plea for Fresh Solutions of Tartar Emetic in 
Treatment. 

By F. G. Cawston, M.D. Cantab., Durban. 

The success which has attended the treatment of 
the three commoner schistosoma infestations of man 
by intravenous injections of tartar emetic suggests 
that this drug w ill prove of similar service in fasciola 
infestation and other parasitic affections of cattle.(‘)( 2 ). 

I have obtained the. best results from the antimony 
treatment when the salt is dissolved in boiling salt 
solution immediately before each injection. Stale 
solutions are certainly less toxic, but there is the 
danger of them containing fungus formation, and they 
would appear to be much less effective in eradicating 
the parasites. Bigger doses of the sodium salt can 
be given, but I have not found any preparation of 
antimony more effective than the cheap and readily 
obtainable tartar emetic powder (3). 

Ten grains can be added to 20 c.cm. of saline in a 
wide-mouthed test-tube and dissolved by boiling. 
This renders the solution sterile. It can then be 
drawn up into a sterilised syringe and injected into 
the vein before it is quite cold. By giving these 
injections on alternate days for a month it is possible 
to effect a permanent cure for schistosoma infestation 
by smaller doses than are generally advised where the 
solution is kept for some hours before use. Farmers 
in parts of Zululand have been receiving solutions of 
tartar emetic by rail ; such stale solutions of the 
drug, like solutions of arsenic that are kept, are 
unlikely to produce the same effect that freshly 
prepared solutions might well be expected to do. In 
certain instances such a procedure may be the only’ 
possible one for farmers, but wherever possible the 
powder should be dissolved on the infested farm. The 
older solutions of antimony have also been used with 
but little success in syphilis ; but I have recently 
had very encouraging results from the treatment of 
various forms of syphilis with freshly prepared tartar 
emetic solution. Colloidal antimony is also ol 
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service here, but colloidal preparations remain for so 
short a time in the system if given intravenously that, 
even in systematic infections due to blood parasites, 
it is probably best to use the intramuscular route (♦). 

The reports of the value of antimony in the treat- 
ment’of trypanosomiasis in various animals arc; very 
varied, and it is very probable that t lie success obtained 
varies more with the freshness of t lie solution than with 
the amount of the drug administered. 1 am hoping 
that these principles will shortly be given a fair trial 
amongst the nagana-iufected cattle of Zuliiland, where 
Mr. H. H. Curson, M.R.C.V.S. (in spite of the malaria 
of the district) is heroically working at a solution of 
the problem. If fresh solutions of tartar emetic are 
given in increasing doses until the largest dose an 
animal can comfortably stand is given on alternate 
days with the object of keeping the animal well under 
the influence of antimony for a continuous period of 
a month, I do not think wo need fear any of the 
dangers of perishing parasites or of the parasites 
becoming antimony-fast, as is suggested when the 
drug is given less frequently over a longer period ; 
nor is there the likelihood of the trypanosomes 
migrating to some out-of-the-way portion of the 
system where the drug would be unlikely to reach 
them. 
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The Granting of an Honorary Degree by the Veterinary 
Colleges. 

By J. D. Pottik, M.R.C.V.S. 

There should be instituted something for the 
ordinary veterinary surgeon to aim at in the 
form of a degree for distinctive work in the various 
branches of veterinary science. This degree would 
in no way interfere with any of the present degrees, 
and would be for merit in practice or research work, 
and free from all examinations whatever. The busy 
practitioner has no time to go in for examinations, 
and this degree would provide some inducement to 
endeavour and something to aim at in life. The 
expenditure would not be great, only parchment 
presented to so many selected graduates each year. 
The degrees could be conferred by the senators of 
each veterinary college or its committee of manage¬ 
ment, selected by vote or by recommendation of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association or any other 
group of Veterinary Associations each year. Tins would 
lead to new ideas and new inventions of instruments 
for operations, etc., and would give a fresh impetus 
to the ordinary members of the profession. 

At the present time there is no inducement what¬ 
ever to excel in veterinary science apart from examina¬ 
tions. Merit in any branch of the veterinary 
profession remains unrecognised in any way. A 
committee of the “ National ” should consider this 
new suggestion, and each veterinary college should 
take this matter up for its own benefit and that of 


its many graduates. It would bind the graduates 
together, and give them some reward to which to 
look from tlicir Alum Muter. There is at present 
too much jealousy amongst members and colleges; 
instead of this, they should vie with each other in 
promoting progress in the profession. 

1 hope to sec this humble suggestion of an ordinary 
member of the veterinary profession taken up and 
discussed at the forthcoming meeting of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association this vear at Bath 
and carried into practice. 


The Ancient and Modern Theories of the Causation 
of Rickets. 

By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 

In the Veterinary Record of March 25th there is 
an abstract from The Times giving a summary of 
observations made on rickets in pigs and sheep which 
goes to show that the vitamin theory is at fault in the 
totiology of rickets. I have on several occasions 
in the veterinary and lay press expressed the opinion 
that food had very little if anything to do with the 
actual cause of the malady, as I had seen the disease 
arise in dogs, poultry, goats and pigs that were fed 
on foods containing an abundance of vitamins and 
lime salts, but that were not allowed any free exercise 
natural for the proper development of young animals, 
especially of the heavier improved breeds, during the 
period of rapid growth. As 1 have dealt with this 
question in an article on “ Rickets,” in vol. II. of 
Hoare’s System of Veterinary Medicine, 1 will not 
labour the point, but I earnestly ask members of the 
profession who must have had excellent opportunities 
of observing the disease and the conditions under 
which it arises in actual practice to state their facts 
and to give their conclusions thereon. I may mention, 
in conclusion, that nearly every veterinary writer 
for more than a century has drawn attention to the 
preponderating influence of lack of exercise had in 
the causation of rickets, referred to by continental 
writers on the disease in children as the “ English 
Town Disease.” 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Conference of Scottish Agriculturists. 

A conference called by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries was held on April 3rd. in the Highland and 
Agricultural Society's Hall, 3 George ] V. Bridge, Edinburgh, 
of representatives of the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, the National Fanners' 
Union of Scotland, and of the county local authorities 
concerned to consider the working of the new Order of 
the Ministry providing for the return of sheep from winter¬ 
ing quarters to their summer grazings, subject to certain 
conditions anil limitations. There was a large attendance 
of stockowners, the gathering numbering about 300. 

The Earl of Ancestor. Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry, presided, and he was accompanied by Sir Daniel 
Hall, K.C.B., F. It. S. chief scientific adviser of t he Ministry ; 
Sir Stewart Stockman, chief veterinary officer ; and Sir 
Robert Groig, chairman of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland. 

The Outbreak in Hand. 

The Chairman apologised for the absence of Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen, the Minister of Agriculture. During 
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llio Inst mouth they luul been pressed mid also had hud Sir Stewart Stockman said the Ministiy did not with 
jMjrsoiuvl interviews with a very large number of agri- draw the restricturns. He was informed tlie local authority 
cull mists who had brought to the notice of the Ministry withdrew the restrictions, but Mr. Asher stated that was 
the very important question involved in this large move- not the ease. 


incut of sheep. The Ministry had found this a most, 
difficult- matter to deal with. The whole outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease had affected forty-three counties 
in Groat Britain, and the outbreaks numbered l.OoT 
But from the high-water mark of 2U3 in the week from 
March nth to I 1th they had been brought, down to twelve 
in the last week of March. That showed that thov 
had at least got the tiling well in hand, and that with rare 
and attention it would not l>o long before they could 
declare once more the whole of the I'nited Kingdom free 
from disease. (Applause.) But they would also under¬ 
stand that thi*. Ministry were very loth to release any of 
their restrictions whatsoever. Still they hud to consider 
whether it w as better to run some risk or t o throw absolutely 
out of gear tho whole system of fanning and the whole 
practice of farming among the sheep farmers in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, and also affecting the farmers in the low 
country, who had these wintering sheep still left on their 
farms. In view of all tho circumstances they felt they 
were justified in running some risk, and after duo con¬ 
sideration the Ministry had come to the conclusion that 
they would he able, subject to certain restrictions, to allow 
a large mnnl>er of these sheep to return from their w intering 
quarters to the hills. They had freed a large number of 
counties in Scotland from which movement was not 
allowed to take place. They had been able to extend 
tin- scheduled districts by including some of the districts 
which were infected, and what they intended to do further 
was that in the scheduled districts the sheep that were 
wintering in these districts were to be allowed to be moved 
back tii tho hills, but there must be a licence from the 
authority whence they came and also the authority to 
which they wore sent. 

Takim; li ik Bisk. 

In addition, the sheep must be inspected by a veterinary 
officer before they were sent away and again on tlicit 
arrival. They asked that meeting of agriculturists to do 
their best and make this risk as small as possible. They 
asked every local authority to be as careful as they could 
in carrying out strictly the Order as it was set out. and 
in no ease to yield to any influence or to make Orders where 
they did not consider it was safe. Also they asked all 
veterinary officers to bo most- careful in their examination, 
and, if there was any reasonable doubt, to turn the matter 
down for a day or two rather than move sheep which might 
Ih> infected. In short, he asked everybody connected 
with this great movement to play the game. If once the 
hill lands of the' big sheep places were infected it would 
almost have to he a policy of “allowing it. to rip.” It 
meant that next- August none of them would he able to 
send lambs to the lamb sales and markets would be closed 
in the Highlands for two or perhaps throe years. 

•Sir Stewart Stockman said they must not think because 
an area was scheduled to day it would he scheduled to¬ 
morrow. They had got to the stage when premises were 
about to bo freed, and week by week they hoped to publish 
an Order freeing certain areas now infected, putting them 
into scheduled areas and putting scheduled areas into the 
free area. One of the greatest difficulties in freeing areas 
was the cut ting of counties in tw o, for at once they raised 
all sorts of administrative difficulties. 

.Mr. G. Findlater, Jervis wood, Lanark, asked if it. were 
not possible to got slice]) removed from a place eight or 
ten miles from an infected place into a free area. 

The Chairman : Not if it- was in an infected area 

Sir Stewart Stockman said the only way they could help 
Mr. Findlater was to hurry on the freeing of the area in 
which he was. 

Mr. Findlater instanced a case in Mid-Lothian whore an 
outbreak had occurred after restocking hod taken place. 
Ho understood tho restrictions were withdrawn from the 
premises by the local authority. 


Mr. Findlater : \ oil will Ik* taking steps to find out ? 
Sir Thomas Munro said it was quite true, as pointed out. 
by Sir Stewart Stockman, that there was great difficulty 
in differentiating between the infected area and the free 
area. The whole crux of the difficulty was where the 
Ministry was to draw the line. The policy must he fairly 
broad, and they must not simply coniine the movement to 
the areas that happened to he tree or the Scheduled areas. 
I he Ministry would have to consider from week to week the 
relaxation of these areas which were infected areas. As 
long as they had that assurance it would relieve their 
minds. 

I’OSITLON IN BERWICKSHIRE. 

Mr. Alexander Lyal, Gordon, Berwickshire, said there 
was a large border line between Berwickshire and 
Boxhujghshire. and according to the latest Order no stock 
could be removed from Berwickshire into Roxburghshire. 
The west end of Berwickshire was twenty miles Ht least 
from the outbreak at Coldingham and Lumsden. How 
long, he asked, could that Order stand if the outbreak 
at Goldiugham and Lumsden w as to bo tested with isolation. 
They might be held up in the west end of Berwickshire 
for months. There were something like 4,000 acres 
on these two farms, and yet the policy of isolation was 
taking place there. 'The position would be as bad as 
predicted by .Sir Stewart Stockman in tho hills in the 
Highlands. Tho whole of the west district of Berwick¬ 
shire was not within ten miles of any outbreak in Beiwick- 
shire, and yet they could not move an animal. 

Sir Stewart Stockman said things were not stable in 
Berwickshire. For all they know there would be out¬ 
breaks jumping about. As soon as the position was 
stabilised, and they knew they had got tho disease tied up, 
they would relievo Berwickshire and let it come into the 
clean area. 

Mr. Thouuvs Elder, Haddington, said he sympathised 
with tho condemnation of the method in which tho Ministry 
included full eouuties. Hast Lothian was within seven 
miles of one of the infected areas, and they could remove 
stock from over the border within seven or eight miles 
from an infected place, whereas in Berwickshire they 
could not do so within twenty to thirty miles. Ho 
thought tho Ministry ought to take into consideration 
tho great feeling that existed among agriculturists at 
present to have an area going round an infected jrhuu 
rather than to include counties. (Applause.) 

Mr. John Elliot, Meigle, suggested that wherever they 
had a disease centre they should draw a cordon round it. 
The simplest plan was when an outbreak took place that, 
t he area ought to be a large one, and it could be reduced 
week by week if desirable. Why should not the Ministry, 
if they approved of Scottish opinion, proclaim infected 
an'as and allow the rest, of the country to go free ? 

Small Areas. 

Tho Chairman said tho past policy of the Ministry always 
had been to draw a circle wherever they had an outbreak. 
Thor© had been a radius of fifteen miles, and that area 
was an infected area, and no movement could take place. 
Then that area was gradually contracted. That had 
always been their policy in the past until this largo out¬ 
break. When it came to a position like the present 
outbreak the policy of drawing a circle and of exactly 
knowing where tho circle would go was almost impossible, 
and tho Ministry had to deal with it on more general lines. 
When they were faced with this outbreak they hod to act 
as best they could and in tho quickest way, .and they 
thought the best way was to act by counties. 

Sir Stewart Stockman said their whole aim from the 
start had been to got back to the small area, and an Order 
was under preparation which would deal with areas and 
try and get back to the old circle, and it. would bo a smaller 
circle. 
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Thk End in Sight. 

Mr. William Henderson, Lawton, said a lurge enough 
urea wan not scheduled to begin with, and if it hud boon 
largo enough the disease would not have attained the 
dimensions it had. He thought it was unfortunate 
that they had these isolation areas still in Scotland. When 
once the policy of slaughtering was entered on it should 
have been pursued to l he end. 

.Mr. W. Elliot., Lanark, thought the Order should he. 
put back from the oth to the 10th. Ho raised the question 
•»f sheep which had boon wintered by the farmer, and who. 
having wintered them, wanted to sell. 

The Chairman said a great many people with sheep in 
the scheduled areas woidd be very sorry to see the Order 
put. back. (Applause.) 

Sir Stewart Stockman, replying to Mr. Charles Middleton. 
Chief Constable of Stirlingshire, said if that county went 
nn as they were doing they would not be long in the 
infected area. 

Mr. Peter M’lntyre. Tighnublair, suggested that if sheep 
were examined by a veterinary inspector before being put 
on rail there was no necessity to have them inspected on 
their arrival. If they were unable to release those areas 
during the next two or three weeks it would mean very 
heavy loss to the farmer. 

Mr. A. Wilson, Renfrew, asked when their enmity was 
to 1*) freed. 

Sir Stewart Stockman said Renfrew laid had sixteen 
outbreaks, and the last was on March 4th. The difficulty 
about holding up the county through one outbreak was 
cutting the county in two. 

Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, Bart., pointed out that for 
administrative purposes Renfrew was cut in two. 

Sir Stewart Stockman said that might make it much 
easier. 

The Chairman thought it woidd be most satisfactory 
to got back to the old system of the circle, and he would 
have pleasure iu putting that before the Minister. They 
wished to do their best to enlarge the scheduled and the 
tree areas where they thought they were not running an 
undue risk. He only wished they could have come 
down there and declared the whole country free, but 
lie really thought that perhaps in a month, if they hud no 
fresh outbreaks, they would bo declared free again. 
(Applause.)— UUutyow UcraUl. 


New Tuberculosis Vaccine for Bovine Animals. 

Mr. Ford asked the Minister of Agriculture if lie 
was aware of the alleged discovery by the Pasteur 
Institute, of Lille, of a vaccine for conferring im¬ 
munity from tuberculosis on bovine animals : and, 
in view of the fact that the Pasteur Institute was so 
largely supported by the French Government as to 
be almost an official department, would he consider 
the advisability' of requesting his colleague at the 
Foreign Office to institute suitable inquiries of the 
French Government with a view of enabling the 
treatment to be introduced into this country as soon 
as possible. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawon replied : The answer to 
the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
I understand, however, that the investigation is still 
in an experimental stage, and the action suggested 
by my hon. friend would be premature at the moment. 
The progress of the investigation is, however, being 
carefully watched by the Ministry. 
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R. C. V. S. QUART ERL Y MEETING 
OF COUNCIL. 

Tlir reports of flic Meetdigs of Council of tlio Koval 
College, which wore held from the oth to the .Stli inst., 
will lie read with interest liv all who have the welfare 
of the profession at heart. Two whole davs were 
occupied by Committee Meetings, but the proceedings 
at the Council Meetings were not prolonged. 

The increased use made of tile College. Building lias 
necessitated the installation of central heating, and 
oil the recommendation of the Finance Committee 
the Council had appointed a small Sub-Committee 
to carry out the work. 

We heartily endorse the comments made in Council 
on one part of the report of the Registration 
Committee, namely, that when a member makes a 
charge of unprofessional conduct against another 
member, he should be called upon to substantiate the 
charges in person before the committee. The fact 
that in the ease in question a judgment of "not proven" 
was recorded serves to emphasise the obligation that 
lies on the accuser to make good his accusation, 
otherwise while himself going scot free, he is not only 
wasting the time of the committee, but is placing 
on his brother practitioner a heavy burden of expense 
and trouble in reblitting a charge for which he has 
failed to supply sufficient evidence. 

The Report of the Parliamentary Committee shows, 
among other matters watched on behalf of the pro¬ 
fession, that consideration has been given to Bills 
in Parliament, Departmental Regulations, and 
conditions of service in the R.A.V.C. The letter 
from the War Office shows that concessions have been 
obtained, though not all that was asked for. The 
War Office decision must perhaps be taken as final 
for the present. 

The Examination Committee has decided that no 
fresh application for concessions on account of War 
Service shall be entertained after the 30th September 
next. This is a wise decision, which, however, 
we note will not apply to veterinary students who are 
already in attendance. 

We must congratulate the profession on the decision 
of the Council, on the recommendation of the 
Treasurer at the Library Committee, to allocate 
£100 a vear for the maintenance of the Librarv. 
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This is one of tlit* first-fruit* of the new Ant, for 
the money is to eome out of the Annual Fee Aeeount. 
To our mind no money that the Conned spends could 
be more wisely employed than by the provision in the 
Library of a permanent home for all important 
literature produced by the profession. This is 
but (lie beginning of what will undoubtedly be for 
the ultimate benefit of the profession as a whole. 

The decision of the Conned at the Special Mcctinjj 
to fix a date for the coinin': into operation of the 
revised list of preliminary examinations was reached 
unanimously, and will give satisfaction, we are sure, 
to all concerned. 


Tiik " Anti-Anthrax ” Station. 

The hundred thousand pounds' disinfecting station 
at Liverpool for the treatment of infected imported 
hides and wool has apparently had a most inauspicious 
start, and the Home Secretary announces that it 
has been and is working at a loss. Unless conditions 
change within the next six months, the station will be 
closed temporarily. The falling off of supplies has J 
materially affected the working. Two ways in which , 
the continuance of working may be ensured are by an 
increase of revenue from fees and by means of a 
subsidy from the trade. There does not seem to be 
much likelihood of either yet awhile. Cost of treat¬ 
ment is already regarded as high by the trade, and 
any demand for financial help in that quarter would 
probably not be entertained with any favour. 
Whether there will be such an increase in imports 
of scheduled goods as would meet the circumstances 
also is doubtful, so that the temporary closing of the 
station would appear to be inevitable.— Textile 
Mercury. 


Tumours in Ethmoid Honks of Houses. 

In a recent congress of pathologists at Stockholm. 
Sweden, Heusohen, of Stockholm, demonstrated 
specimens of tumours grown in the ethmoid bones of 
horses. During the last few years this disease had 
assumed an epizootic character in Sweden, and was 
included with diseases which the veterinarian must 
report. Clinically, the disease started as an acute 
suppurative rhinitis, which became, chronic and 
assumed a haemorrhagic nature. Later, several 
tumours became visible. The histologic examination 
of each growth shows a number of tumours of different 
character; side by side occur carcinoma, adeno¬ 
carcinoma and papilloma. The multiple appearance 
of the tumour, its polymorphism, the clinical history 
and the presence of lymphoid cell infiltrations make 
one believe that the etiology may be an organised 
virus. No attempts to demonstrate this nor any 
transplantation experiments have, however, succeeded. 


Abstracts aqd Reviews. 

Coccidiosis in Pigeons. 

The organism responsible for coccidiosis in pigeons 
is the Eimeria pfeifferi. The oocysts are more or 
less spherical in shape and from Hi to 16 microns in 
diameter. The disease, which is characterised by 
an intense and very fluid diarrhea, may occur in a 
serious enzootic, form. The. author examined large 
numbers uf pigeons during the early summer of 1921 
which succumbed to a mysterious affection. The 
period of illness was from 8 to 10 days, and the only 
I clinical symptoms were those of diarrhu-a. In one 
breeding establishment, however, the. birds showed 
nejvous symptoms manifested by huddling together 
in a circle, with their heads towards the centre. 

The feathers of the dead birds were dull in appear¬ 
ance and soiled, those round the vent being stuck 
together with faces. The skin appeared tight, with 
the bony framework prominent and extreme emacia¬ 
tion. On opening the abdomen the appearance of 
l the mesentery was striking, being of a dark violet 
I colour due to intense congestion of its network of 
blood-vessels. The intestine was distended with 
gas, and on opening was found to contain a watery 
greyish material. The peritoneal congestion was 
reminiscent of a microbial infection, but the blood 
proved sterile on attempted cultivation. 

Examination of faxes revealed the presence of 
eoecidia of the size and shape of E. pfeifferi. This 
organism may easily be overlooked when searching 
w ith a low power of the microscope, for if appears 
smaller than the length of a red blood corpuscle and 
less refractile than the grains of starch which accom¬ 
pany it, and indeed it is only detected with care. If 
possible it is an advantage to dilute the secreta with 
a solution of eosin and leave it in contact for 10 to 
15 minutes. On a rose-coloured background the 
blood corpuscles appear quite red, starch grains are 
uncoloured and eoecidia arc of a pale rose tint. 

With regard to treatment, ordinary preventive 
measures should be applied, and affected birds may 
be given teaspoonful doses twice daily of weak solu¬ 
tions (1 in 500) of either thymol or tannic acid. 

[/tee. Med. Vet., 1921, Aug. 15th, Vol. 97, No. 15, 
pp. 450-453.] T. J. B. 

Immunisation against Blackleg with Germ-free 
Filtrates. 

From a series of experiments on the immunisation 
of guinea-pigs, sheep and cattle against blackleg, the 
authors conclude that a single subcutaneous injection 
of blackleg filtrate produces an immunity which 
protects the animals against double the ordinary 
fatal dose of virulent blackleg material. A second 
inoculation with the attenuated virus which is not 
fatal to normal animals, but in itself produces only 
slight immunity, greatly increases the immunity 
produced by the filtrate. It is considered that the 
immunity is not only active and lasting against the 
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strain used for the preparation of the filtrate, hilt 
against other strains as well. In practice, the single 
immunisation with blackleg filtrate is reconimneded 
for cattle which are exposed to blackleg infection only 
during the pasture season and the double method 
for animals continually exposed to infection. Inocu¬ 
lation with the virus should be given not earlier than 
ten davs nor later than two months after the filtrate 
inoculation. 

[Grapb, E., and Zschokke, W. Schweiz. Arch. 

Tierheilk. 62 (1920), Nos. 2, pp. 52-fib ; 3, pp. 

112-122. Abs. in Exp. Stnt. Her.. Vol. 15 (1921), 

p. 180.] 


Clirjiea/ arjd Case Reports. 

The iidltor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to tliii column of reports of interesting cases 


Parasites of the Grant's Gazelle. 

By J. Malcolm Armfield, M.R.C.V.S., Tanganyika. 

Perhaps some of our colonial confreres will be 
interested in the following report and be kind enough 
to furnish further particulars, if they possess them. 

Subject. -Grant’s Gazelle, fully-grown male speci¬ 
men. 

Post-mortem revealed everything normal except the 
abomasum. This contained about a dozen pro¬ 
tuberances about the size of a walnut. On section 
each was found to he densely packed with worms. 
These were some two inches in length, with a diameter 
ei|ual to that of stout thread. They were coloured 
bright red, presumably from ingestion of blood. 
The host was examined an hour after it had been 
shot, and apparently otherwise was in perfect health. 

Measles in Grant's Gazelle. 1 have never 
found any cysts myself in the muscular tissue of this 
species, hut many sportsmen of experience have 
informed me that the flesh is frequently measlv ” ; 
some go as far as to refuse to eat meat from this 
animal. 

It is quite a common occurrence to come across 
cysticercus hoe is in bovine carcases inspected at the 
slaughter-houses in this country. The question 
therefore arises—are game ever infected with this 
parasite ? If not, do my friends refer to some dis¬ 
tinct species of cyst ? 

The flesh of hartebeest and other game is reported 
to be “ measly ” on occasion. 

Lead Poisoning in a Cat. 

By Wm. C. Miller, Koval (Dick) Veterinary College., 
Edinburgh. 

Subject. —The subject of this case was a black 
female cat aged about three years, and nursing two 
kittens between two and three weeks old. 

History. —The cat was brought to the College 
hospital late on the night of the 23rd April, 1921. 
It had been in an exhausted state for about four 
hours, hut beyond suspecting that it. was poisoned, 


the owner could offer no information of a helpful 
nature. 

Symptoms. The animal was quite unable to stand, 
but maintained a more or less upright position on its 
sternum with some difficulty ; inco-ordination of 
the skeletal muscles was marked, and spasmodic 
contractions and quivering movements were noticed 
in the limbs. Salivation was excessive, but the 
mouth showed no determinative lesions. The 
owner stated that emesis had occurred before, admis¬ 
sion to the College. The pupils of both eyes were 
very dilated, the pulse rapid and weak, the. breathing 
was fast and laboured, and there were signs of abdom¬ 
inal pain on manipulation of the region of the stomach. 
No characteristic smell was noticed. No ficces or 
urine had been passed since the illness commenced 
about four hours previously. 

Treatment. -With difficulty the cat was dosed 
with the following mixture before it left the College : 
It.: Liq. amnion, acet. cone., spts. fether. nit. aa m. x., 
aquuc ad 3'- ; and as the. owner wished to take, the 
cat home, she received a bottle containing one dram 
of chloral hvdrate dissolved in an ounce of water 
with a little treacle added, and was told to give one 
teaspoonful every two hours. Instructions were 
given as to the general comfort of the animal, etc. 

The case was visited the next day, and the animal 
was found in a dazed state ; no food had been taken, 
neither ficces nor urine had been voided, and the eat 
displayed no interest in her kittens. These were 
clamorous for milk, but unable to feed, as the cat still 
maintained her upright position on the sternum. 
Abdominal pain was still marked, salivation was 
still in evidence, and she was still unable to stand. 
On supporting the weight of the animal complete 
paralysis of the extensor muscles of both fore-limits 
became evident, the limbs becoming flexed at the 
carpus. Upon inquiry the owner stated that painters 
had been at work in the house for the past week, and 
that she had noticed the cat licking up spots of white 
paint from the floor. She had not thought*fit to 
speak of this before, as she did not attach any import¬ 
ance to it. 

On the strength of the symptoms along with the 
information concerning the spilled paint the ease was 
diagnosed as one of lead poisoning. 

The following mixture was obtained from a chemist’s 
shop and given at once R. : Magnes. sulph. grs. 
xv., ae. sulph. dil. m. iii., aquae ad 3'- Instructions 
were left that this drench he repeated every six 
hours. 

On the next day the cat was much better, sitting 
up on its fore-limits and buttocks, and nursing its 
kittens. The salivation had ceased, and it had taken 
a little warm milk. The bowels were purging and 
urine had been passed. Mouth and tongue were 
slightly inflamed and appeared somewhat sore. The 
kittens were normal. The owner was advised that 
the medicine he given twice daily, and that the 
feeding be restricted to milky substances. 

Advice was received the next day to the effect 
that the animal was progressing. The bodily func- 
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tions were ;ilmost normal, tin* kittens were sinking, 
and tin* eat was brighter generally. All medicine j 
was stopped and the cat left to itself. The case was 
seen later, and was found practically recovered. 
I’arnlvsis had totally disappeared, and the cat was 
aide to jump from the table without any difficulty: 
food was being taken, alt hough tin* appetite had not 
completely returned. The cat ultimately made a 
total recovery. 

This case is remarkable in that, firstly, from the 
symptoms an observer might be led to the conclusion 
that the condition was one of chronic lead poisoning 
upon which was super-imposed an acute exacer¬ 
bation ; and. secondly, in that, in the earlier stages, 
it bore a distinct resemblance to strychnine poisoning, 
and was, in fact, mistaken for that when lirst seen, i 
It is remarkable that tie* kittens were not affected, 
since lead is excreted in the milk ((.Tishny : " Pharma¬ 
col ojjv and Therapeutics," 7th edit., it>18, pp. bob : , 
and Alilks : ‘‘ Veterinary Pharmacology and Thera¬ 
peutics," 1st edit., 1017, pp. 122); and, finally it is 
interesting on account of the rapidity of resolution , 
after the administration of the antidote. 


Jfssociation Reports. 

The Central Veterinary Society. 

The General Meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society was held at 10 Red Lion Square, London, 
\V.('., on Thursday, March 2nd, Mr. G. H. Livcsey, 
President, in the chair. 

The following signed the attendance book:- — 
Messrs. P. Dayer-Smith, T. .1. Bosworth, T. S. Price., 

II. (k P. King, H. 1). Jones, J. Willett, J. W. McIntosh, 

11. K. Allen, A. E. Willett, F. AW Willett, W. X. 
Thompson, Professors B. Gorton, G. H. Wooldridge, 

1*1. 15. Reynolds, Lt.-Col. A. J. Williams, Major 
Simpson, ('apt. H. Kirk, Messrs. AY. S. Mulvey, 

.1. Rowe, E. L. Stroud, It. Bryden, A. Barr, P. S. 
Howard, AV. Perryman, J. Set on, A'et. Capt. G. Rees- 
Mogg, Messrs. AV. S. King, II. King, C. Alaeara Finnic, 
and J. K. Macdonald (lion. Sec..). 

Visitors: Messrs. R. E. Glover, II. A. Lund), 

T. Maben, T. Redman, G. F. Paterson, 1). M. Lloyd- 
.lones, \A\ S. AA'idden, A. Pyle, G. X. Williams, and 
('apt. J. F. Player. 

Thi* minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

Apologies for absence were received from several 
Fellows:- Major-Gen. L. Blenkinsop, AA. Reekie, 

F. AV. Garnett. Major Dunkin, G. P. Male, and 
C. It. A. Powell. 

Captain J. Player was proposed for Fellowship by 
Professor Hohiiav, seconded by the President. 

The President moved a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. J. Willett for kindly taking on the acting- 
secret nr vship during .Air. McCormack's unfortunate 
illness until the appointment of Air. Macdonald, 
lie said that Air. AA'illett went to a great deal of 
trouble and a lot of personal inconvenience, although I 
at the time he was himself ill. 
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Air. Mi'T.ntoSH seconded tin* motion, which was 
carried. 

Mr. J. Wu.i.KTT said there was no necessity to 
thank him for what he had done, as he had only been 
too ph ased to do what he could to help the Society. 

Dr. J. Stanley White then addressed the meeting 
on the " Biological Products in Veterinary Medicine." 
the lecture living illustrated bv a large number of 
lantern slides. 

[l)r. White's lecture, together with tin* ensuing 
discussion, receive separate publication.- Eli.] 

Air. J. E. Willett proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to tin* lecturer. Tin* same having been accorded and 
acknowledged, the President declared the meeting 
closed. .J. F. Macdonald, IIoii. »S'cc. 

Scottish Metropolitan Division. 

The annual meeting of this society was held in tin* 
Royal (Diek) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on 
AVednesday, February 22nd, at 2-30 p.m. The 
President, Air. James Henderson, occupied the chair. 
The members present included Alessrs. J. Ait ken, 
AVm. Al. Mitchell, 8. Robson, A. Baird. J. Peddie, 
0. C. Bradley, A. Gofton, J. R. Greig, AVm. G. Alilb*r, 
A. K. Cameron, J. H. Jones, J. Taylor and R. (I. 
Linton, 

Minotes- Those of the previous meeting having 
been published in the Record were taken as read. 

('orrespondenre.- This included letters of apolopv 
for inability to attend the meeting from several 
members. A letter was read from the Committee 
of the Alaleolm Memorial Fund, asking the Soviet v 
to contribute to the fund. It was unanimouslv 
agreed to send a donation of £2 2s. Od. 

The Secretary, in submitting liis Annual Re/not, 
stated that forty-two members had paid their sub¬ 
scription for the year. The accounts which had been 
audited and passed by the Society’s auditors, Afossrs. 
A. Baird and S. Robson, were approved. 

Election of Nov Member. —Air. T. AA’. M. Cameron. 
ALA., B.Sc., was elected to membership. 

Nomination of New Members.- Alessrs. A. AA'. Baird. 
A. B. Kerr, and C. AfcHattio wore nominated for 
membership. 

Messrs. A. Gofton and T. AI. Inglis were elected to 
serve on the Council of the X.A’.M.A. 

Mr. James Henderson then read his Presidential 
Address. 

In his opening remarks the President thanked 
them very much for the honour of being elected 
President of this Society. During the last two years 
or so the attendance at meetings had markedly 
increased, and from past experience lie thought 
that was a reaction to the increased interest of the 
agenda provided. They could relv upon it that in 
so far as it was open to him, he would do his utmost 
to maintain and further that interest, and he assured 
them it would he a great pleasure to him if he could 
contribute to the success of that object. The 
Presidential address was one of the penalties of being 
President. The difficulty was to find a subject 
which was sufficiently non-contentions to be received 
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without discussion. Still, in place of dilating upon 
inconsequent generalities, it was at least his ambition 
to present something which might he useful to some 
of them, even if he had to risk encroaching upon 
that hoary tradition, if he might, and invite discussion. 

[Mr. Henderson’s paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, receive separate publication. Er>.] 

After the business of the meeting was concluded, 
the members and visitors adjourned for tea, which was 
presided over bv Mesdames Linton and Mitchell. 

Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association 

Annual Meeting— cmt'munl. 

Specimens. 

The following specimens were produced nt the meeting 
hy Messrs. R. I’. Holmes an<l (i Howie 

1, —Liver of n coif, about S tricks' old, affected with 
bacterial necrosis .—In the central portion of the liver 
was observed a large mass of neerotie tissue tine to 
coalescence of several necrotic patches ; whilst towards the 
periphery of the liver were smaller necrotic areas in 
different stages of development, some of which were 
surrounded by a distinct hscnmrrhagic nr inflammatory 
zone. No other lesions were found in any part of the 
carcase of the affected calf, lint judging from the pro 
greasive development of the necrotic lesions, it seems most 
probable that the necrosis bacilli hud gained entrance to 
the liver through tho medium of the navel at the time of 
or after birth. 

2. — Liver of cow, affected with bacterial necrosis, showing 
several neerotie areas, a few of which were observed to be 
surrounded by a dark red inflammatory zone. Some of 
the older necrotic areas had become sharply delineated 
from flic liver tissues by fibrous connective tissue, and | 
these were in a state of caseation, and showed a tendency 
to break open and discharge pus. 

3 , — r.iver of cow affected with echinococcus cysts of the 
unilocular or polymorphous type.—One of these cysts 
was opened to demonstrate its structure, when it was 
observed to consist of two parts: the echinococcus 
membrane whioh is filled with fluid, and which is 
surrounded by a connective tissue capsule formed by a 
reaction of the surrounding tissue after the invasion of 
the parasite. On the inner lining of the echinococcus 
membrane and just visible to the naked eye could be seen 
numerous scolesoes which represent the larval or asexual 
stage of a tapeworm with three or four segments (Taenia 
echinaceas of the dog). 

4. — Liver of sheep affected with echinococcus cysts of the j 
unilocular type.—This specimen was of interest from the j 
fact that several of the larger cysts had developed daughter 
cysts, but iu each case the mother cyst, together with its 
daughter cyst was observed to he of simple structure and 
surrounded by a connective tissue capsule, in contrast 
to the multilocular type in which the daughter cyst 
heroines constricted off and forms a separate unit, 
furnished with the same reproductive powers as the mother 
cyst. 

* 5 .— Liver of sheep affected with rysticercas ten u icoll is, 
which represents the “bladder worm ” or larval stage of 
a tapeworm— taenia marejinata of the dog. .Several 
“ bladder worms ’’ varying in size, could be seen lying 
beneath the peritoneum and on the outer sttrface of the 
liver. In each of the “bladders’' could be seen an 
opaque central spot which represents the scolex or head 
of the developing tapeworm. 

t;— Liver of cow affected with capillary anyiomatosis.— 
The chief characters observed in this specimen were the 
presence of numerous violet-red spots both nil the surface 
and in tho deeper layers of the liver tissue, varying in size 
from that of a |>ea to that of a walnut. This condition is 
found most frequently in cows and seems to be closely 
connected with parturition 


7 .—Piece of lower jaw of a bullock affected with 
actinomycosis .—This was an interesting specimen on 
account of the presence of a large number of the pale 
yellow granules about the size of a millet seed and so 
typical of the actinomyoes or ray fungus The granules 
were observed to be arranged in groups, each group being 
surrounded by a dense layer of fibrous connective tissue 

S.— Hall stone taken from ycill bladder of a pi a. This was 
obtained from a large sow pig and completely tilled the 
gall bladder : it is approximately 4 inches long and (>£ 
incites in circumference, and approaching the conical in 
shape; weight 31 ozs. 

9.— Verminous aneurism from the mesenteric artery of a 
horse, showing the thickening of the walls of the artery 
ami numerous worms (sclivostumnni armatam). 

10 - -The muzzle ainl foul of an or. showing lesions caused 
by maliynant catarrhal fever .—The lesions on the muzzle, 
dental pad and round the coronary band are very similar 
to those found in fool•and-moutli disease. 

An.\t \t. Dinner. 

The members subsequently dined together under the 
chairmanship of the President. The toast list was a very 
short one, most of the evening being devoted to pleasant 
social intercourse. 

The President gave the loyal toast, which lie followed 
with that of '• The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.'’ 

Mr. ft. V. D ives, otic of the newly elected members ami 
the son of an old member, proposed “ The Midland Counties' 
Veterinary Medical Association. ’ Ill a neat little speech 
lie pointed out that the organisation was one of the oldest 
of its kind in tin- country and led the way in the expression 
of opinion on matters affecting the profession. It was 
never so essential ns at the present time, he added, that 
the profession should be properly organised. 

The President suitably replied. 

H •! Dawes. Hon. dec. 


JVotes and J/ews. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Restrictions Relaxed. 

The Ministrv of Agriculture reports that the position 
with regard to foot-and-mouth disease continues to 
improve, and it has been found possible to make 
further modifications in the regulations affecting 
movement of live stock in England and in Scotland. 
So far as England is concerned the new Order releases 
from all restrictions the counties of Warwick, Bedford, 
Northampton, Oxford, Surrey, and Sussex, and the 
greater part of Salop, Worcester, and Buckingham. 
Practically half the total area of England and Wales 
is thus freed from restrictions affecting movement, 
although the whole of the northern counties and East 
Anglia remain scheduled. 

The following are extracts from the Order, which 
is a very lengthy one : 

Slaughter Within LS Hours. 

Where, animals are moved with a licence under the 
Principal Order or this Order authorising their removal 
to a slaughterhouse, the animals on arrival at the 
slaughterhouse shall he detained therein until 
slaughtered, and shall he slaughtered therein within 
fnrtv-eight hours of their arrival thereat. 
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Modification of the Principal Order as regards 

GRANTING OF MOVEMENT LICENCES. 

(1) A Movement Licence granted under tin- Prineipiil 
Order or this Order shall be granted only bv an 
Inspector of the Local Authority or the district in 
which the premises to which the animals are to lie 
moved are situate. Except as provided in the 
Animals (Landing from Ireland) Order of 11)22, a 
licence so granted shall not be available unless and 
until it is countersigned by an Inspector of the Local 
Authority of the district from which the animals are 
to be moved, who shall in every case endorse upon the 
licence the route by which the animals are to be moved 
and the date and time of the counter-signature. No 
licence shall be granted or countersigned bv an 
Inspector of any Local Authority if in his opinion it is 
undesirable to grant or countersign it, or if t he intended 
movement is to or from any premises situate within 
a radius of two miles of any place which is for the time 
being declared to be a place infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease, or if the intended movement would 
involve movement on a road which is within a radius 
of two miles of any such place. 

(2) A movement licence granted under this Order 
shall be available for three days from the time it is 
countersigned, and no longer. 

(3) In the case of every movement of animals 
uthorised by a licence under this Order, the licence 

shall accompany the animals throughout the 
movement. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Whelkr asked the. Minister of 
Agriculture whether the Department of Agriculture 
in Ireland had addressed a communication to him 
in which the Department affirms that Ireland is free 
from foot-and-mouth disease ; and, if so, whether 
he has any information to show that all parts of the 
South and West of Ireland have been visited by 
competent inspectors to confirm this statement made 
by the Irish Department of Agriculture. 

Sir A. Boscawen : The reply to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. With regard to the 
second part, I have reason to doubt the statements 
made by the Irish Department of Agriculture. 

At their monthly meeting, held in the Head Office, 
Belfast, the Executive Committee of the Ulster 
Farmers' Union unanimously approved of the resolu¬ 
tion passed by the Finance and Emergency Committee, 
protesting against the statements made liv Mr. Thorn- 
borrow and the resolution of the Shorthorn Breeders' 
Society, with regard to the health of Irish cattle. 

It was decided to publicly invite, on behalf of the 
Ulster Farmers' Union, Mr. Thornborrow and 
representatives of the Shorthorn Society to visit 
Northern Ireland, so that they might be convinced 
that there was no foot-and-mouth disease there. 

The Executive at the same time expressed their 
opinion that the Irish Farmers’ Union would afford 
similar facilities for investigation in other parts of 
Ireland. 


Obituary. 

Major S. Black. R.A.VC. 

We regret to announce the death of Major S. Black. 
R.A.V.C., who died at. Nowshera, India, oil the Kith 
March, 1922. from concussion, due to a fall from a horse. 

Major Black was horn on the 15th August, 1883, at 
Clontarf, Dublin. lie was educated at Clifton College, 
and graduated at the Royal Veterinary College. Dublin, 
on the 23rd July, 1906. 

He joined the Royal Army Veterinary Corps as a 
lieutenant on the 13th February, 1907, was promoted 
captain, 13th February, 1912. and major, 13th February. 
1922. 

He proceeded to France with the first Expeditionary 
Force, being in command of No. 4 Mobile Veterinary 
Section, and was invalided to England in February, 1915. 
On 17 1 1 1 February, 1915, he assumed command of the 
10th Divisional Mobile Veterinary Section, and proceeded 
in command of that unit for duty with the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force in the summer of 1915, serving in 
Egypt, Serbia and Greece. He was appointed O.C. No. 
17 Veterinary Hospital. Salonika, on 13th February, 1916, 
and was subsequently appointed A.D.V.S. 10th Division 
of the same force, being granted the temporary rank of 
Major from April, 1916, to February, 1917. whilst holding 
this appointment. In March, 1917, he was given the 
appointment of O.C. No. 4 Reserve Veterinary Hospital, 
at Bulford, with the temporary rank of Major, and from 
there he proceeded to Ireland and appointed to command 
No. 5 Reserve Veterinary Hospital at the Curragh, retain¬ 
ing the temporary rank. 

He proceeded to India for a tour of duty in January, 
1920. 

For his services during the war ho was twice mentioned 
in despatches and received the Brevet rank of Major : 
he was also awarded the Mil4 Star, and General Service 
and Victory Medals. 

Major Black was popular amongst his fellow officers and 
we greatly deplore this sad termination of so promising 
a career. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's Issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Whole-time Salaries. 

Sir,- With reference to the recent correspondence on 
the subject of whole-time salaries, Captain Kirk’s sugges¬ 
tions for the appointment of a committee, presumably by 
the N.V.M.A., to advise prospective candidates for whole¬ 
time appointments abroad is, I consider, a practical one. 

Such a committee, if selected from among our members 
who have actually served abroad, would be in a position 
to give sound advice to our younger members. 

The value of appointments vary a great deal in propor¬ 
tion to the cost of living, and as to whether quarters, 
adequate travelling allowances, etc., are provided. What 
may appear a high salary, to those who are willing to 
accept such a salary as that published for the guidance of 
our members in seeking a whole-time appointment in the 
British Isles, is often quite inedaquate, in the case of the 
salaries offered, for many of our colonial appointments. 

Captain Kirk, however, is not correct when he states 
that “ the salary of the veterinary officer is always amongst 
the lowest of any official employed in the colonial service,” 
and although 1 agree that this is presumably the ease in 
the Malay States and India as well as our West Indian 
colonies, I do not think it helps our argument much to 
include our African colonial services. Veterinary officers 
are certainly not among the lowest in the following colonies; 
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Gold Coast, Nigeria, S.W. Africa Protectorate, Union of 
South Africa, Bechuanaland l^oteotorate, Swaziland, 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Nyasahmd, Tangan¬ 
yika, Kenya and Uganda. 

I append a table to show llie salaries of officials in 
Xvasaland 




Vears of 



Hate of Salar> 

* Sen icc 


Appointment. 

per anmini. 

1 to reach 

Remarks. 



{maximum. 


• Medical Officers 

£600 to £800 by 

£25 8 years 


•Veterinary Officers 

£500 to £700 l>y £25 8 ,. 


Tobacco Inspector... 
Agricul. Chemist ... 

£500 to £600 by 
£500 to £750 hv 

£43 l 4 i 

£ 2 '> in 1 

No prospect of 
promotion wit h- 
iu Protectorate. 

Entomologist 

Asst. Attorney lienl. 

£500 to £750 t»v 
£500 to £600 by 

£25110 „J | 
£25! 4 1 

•Forest Officers 

£•100 to £600 

... tt „ 


Asst. Knenrs. PWJ) 
Asst. Treasurers ... 
.Surveyors ... 

£400 to £600 
£450 to £550 
£400 to £500 

;;; ? ;;*! 

Apptmts. from 
clerical staff. 

Administrative Offrs 

£300 to £700 

... 15 .. 


Agriculturists 

£350 to £500 

... 10 .. 


Postmasters 

£250 to £400 

...to 


Stockman ... 

£200 to £300 

...10 


Amt.Knssnrs.fTrspt ) 

£250 to £400 

... 10 .. 


•Clerks (2nd Class) ... 

£250 to £400 

-..)lt» 



• The salaries of these appointments are the same in t'-Muda, Kenya, 
and Tanganyika. 


The only anomaly in the case of these East African 
Protectorates is that whereas veterinuiy officers received 
the same salaries as medical officers prior to the war they j 


now take second place.—J. A. Griffiths, M.R.C.V.S., 
London School ot Tropical Medicine. Kndsleigh Gardens, 
X.W.. '21 th Match, 1921. 


Allied Decorations for Veterinarians. 

The following awards to British veterinary officers 
appear amongst the decorations w hich have been awarded 
by Allied Powers to the British Forces for distinguished 
service during the war 

Ordrk pu AJktutk Ackuolk (France). 

Chevalier— Capt. R. R. Dulling. R.A.V.C, (S.R.); 
Major J. S. Niinino, D.S.O., R.A.V.C. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette, War Office- - Reoclar Forces. 

April 3rd — Captain K. C. Doyle, D.S.O., retires, receiving 
a gratuity (April 4th). and is granted the rank of Major; 
Major A Leaning, D.S.O.. to he acting Lieut.-Col while 
holding tin* appointment of A.D.V.S. (February 17th). 

April 4th — Major A. Leaning, D.S.O., relinquishes 
• the acting rank of Lieut.-Col. on ceasing to hold the 
1 appointment of A.D.V.S. (April 1st). 

Reoitlar Army Reserve of Officers. 

Regimental List. • 

April 3rd. The following Majors, late R.A.V.C., to be 
Majors:—W. Jowett, F.R.C V.S. (September lfith. 1921, 
with seniority February (>th. 1917); K. C. Doyle. D.S.O. 
(April 4th, with seniority March Kith, 1919): Captain 
J D. Whitehead. F.R.C.V.S., late R.A.V.C.. to be Captain 
(September 24th. 1921. with seniority March 14th. 1919). 


Diseases of Animals Acts. 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 


GT. BRITAIN. 

Week elided 1st April, 1922 


Corresponding I 

Week in j 


Total for 13 weeks, 1922 


Corresponding 
period in 


1921 

1920 

1919 


1921 

1920 

1919 


— 





-- 


— 



— 

— 

— 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot* 

and-Mouth 
Disease. 

Glanders 

(including 

Farcy).* 

Parasitic 

Mange. 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine 

Fever. 

Cases 




5 o.= 

r* es 

*"d 

© 1 

rs 

© 



« g .2 

Confirmed. 

i 

c 

o 

J* 

o 

cS 

c 

Ip'S 3 

C.J . 
© 00 
t- „ © 

Q 

• 

U) ^ K 

M 

o 

eS 

© ao 

a 

2 g Z 




6 







GO'TS ^ 





« 
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- 

IS 

■X -c .2 

SB 



3 © -t 

X 

1 

© i 
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02 

3 

-X rJ, 

* 2 

J3 E 

j»4 1 g 

2 a- 

^ ** - 
oj ^ 2 

4- 

_ 3 

to 

£ 

•s r o 

iS-5, 

■O _ 3 

BO 

'a 

E 

JS-S 

S I 

J= g 

- (tj C 

03 © 

s^g'S 

fco 

c 

■5< 

3« 

"a 

s® 

■2 3 Sjs 

*2. © <5 

c 

S £ < 

a 

3 S«1 

2 -G 

» 9 


o 

c 

* 

o 

< 

o 

< 

O 

< 

o 

5 

5 s0 * 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 



15 

15 

13 

1209 



29 

44 

11 

14 

7 

i 


9 

13 



i 

i 

4*2 

79 

6 

20 

10 

... 


9 

1 1 





92 

126 

9 

54 

20 

3 


3 

4 



2 

15 

140 

268 

ii 

18 

6 



162 

177 

1058 

50321 



528 

802 

369 

303 

108 

17 

1 

179 

209 

24 

2326 

3 

6 

1013 

1628 

318 

274 

75 

3 


128 

159 

39 

2001 

9 

10 

1809 

3230 

252 

508 

202 

27 

2 

51 

70 

19 

1033 

3 

16 

2116 

4255 

192 

275 

95 


Notk.- The figures for the current year are approximate only. 'Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 


IRELAND. 





1 

Outbreaks 




Week ended 1st April, 1922 




1 

- 1 

4 

4 

3 

16 

( 1921 ... 







1 

2 



Corresponding Week in 1920 ... 







o 

20 


1 

[ 1919 ... 






... 

3 

7 



Total for 13 weeks, 1922 . 



. 


1 

48 

80 

65 

400 

f 1921 



2 ! 

41 


31 

111 

17 

124 

Corresponding period in 4 1920 





1 3 

50 

125 

‘J 

5 

[ 1919 ... 



... 


1 L 

44 

114 

14 

1 47 


Noil.—The hguras for the current year are approximate only. 
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Meat Inspection, with Special Reference to Toxaemias. 

By J. Henderson, M.lt.C'.V.S., Edinburgh. 

(Presented to the Scottish Metropolitan Division.) 

In casting about for a subject, it occurred to me 
that there is a bond between those of you who are 
practitioners and those amongst us who are engaged 
in meat inspection in the certificates granted under 
Section 43 of the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897. 

The procedure set fortli in Section 43 with regard 
to these certificates is comparatively simple, and the 
penalties sufficiently drastic—at least for the owner. 
When the certificate is granted and the carcase is 
passed on to the. market, it comes under the review 
of the Market Inspector. Sometimes upon the 
label stating the name and address of the consigner 
and consignee are. written the words ‘‘ For inspection.” 
This is a sheer evasion of the provisions of the Act, 
and a contravention of it. The consigner knows 
that there is something wrong with the carcase, and 
hopes thereby to escape the penalty in case of sub¬ 
sequent seizure. Consigning such a carcase to market 
“ For inspection ” is no defence in case of seizure, 
and the hope of thus avoiding the penalties may be 
sadly misplaced. On the contrary, when a certificate 
is granted stating that in the opinion of the legally 
appointed local inspector the carcase is fit for human 
food, the owner is absolved from the penalties of the 
Act, inasmuch as he has exercised reasonable care to 
ascertain that knowledge. But these obvious re¬ 
marks only lead up to the real difficulty facing all 
meat inspectors, namely, which carcases should be 
passed and which condemned ? It is impossible 
now to do more than indicate a few of the outlines 
of this great question, and my remarks wil' apply to 
emergency slaughter only. At oiu last meeting 
Mr. Jones treated this subject very ably, and my 
observations must be regarded simply as a continu¬ 
ation of his. 

It is, I think, a very wise arrangement that the 
local inspector under this Act is instructed to examine 
the carcase upon the premises where the animal was 
slaughtered. He has thus an excellent opportunity 
for examining both carcase and viscera, and basing a 
judgment whereon to grant or withhold a certificate. 

The conditions which lead to emergency slaughter, 
and for which certificates are asked, are many and 
various. Perhaps -the most legitimate and least 
objectionable are cases of accident, which may be 
construed to include choking. Such a condition is pro¬ 
duced by reflex brain symptoms in cows, caused by 
paralysis of the rumen consequent upon chronic over¬ 


feeding, or other sudden seizures of a dietetic nature. 
Sometimes the animals suffer fromfebrile ailments of a 
serious nature, and may be moribund, or may have 
just expired, or may have been found dead. There 
is a tendency to overlook the necessity of requiring 
certificates for smaller animals such as sheep, calves 
and pigs, but the danger to the community from these 
—especially calves is as great its from cattle. 

As a rule, the market inspector gets very little 
guidance from these certificates, and let. mo remark 
that some indication as to the history of the case 
would be extremely useful, and quite in favour of the 
owner, because the deviations from the normal 
exhibited by the carcase bear a double weight of 
importance in the absence of such information. In 
every case, the benefit of the doubt goes to the con¬ 
sumer and not to the vendor. 

In making the examination it is well to bear in mind 
that if the carcase is the subject of infection, the 
viscera are always the most infected parts, so that, 
even if the carcase should pass, the internal organs 
should be destroyed. The available lymphatic 
glands should all be carefully examined, and if it 
should be found that they are all consistently en¬ 
larged and oedematous, that, constitutes a reasonable 
ground upon which to found an unfavourable decision, 
because it indicates an infection which is general. 
Sometimes the lymphatic glands of one quarter may 
be enlarged, as, for instance, when there has existed 
a septic wound in the leg—provided of course that 
the septicity is not of too long standing. There the 
infection may bo considered local, and the area, in¬ 
cluding the wound and affected glands, maybe excised 
and destroyed while the rest of the carcase, if other¬ 
wise fit, may be passed. This examination of glands 
is most conveniently made when the carcase is warm. 

All carcases which have been subjected to emergency 
slaughter should be re-ex«tmined after having hung 
tor at least 24 hours. Thus doubts are often resolved 
or fears confirmed. The external and internal 
surfaces should be examined for dryness and clearness, 
and in this the weather must be taken into consider¬ 
ation, for on foggy, damp days a good carcase may only 
show comparative dryness, while in clear frosty 
weather a bad carcase may look and feel better than 
it really is. One valuable criterion is the condition 
of the diaphragm. In cattle killed when very ill 
or moribund the diaphragm is always flaccid and 
dark dull brown in colour, and this justifies a strong 
initial prejudice against the carcase. If this dullness 
extends over the serous surfaces, the gravity of the 
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condition ie increased. These conditions usually 
coexist with redness of the exterior surfaces, due to 
engorgement of the superficial blood vessels, or 
imperfect bleeding. An excess of blood in a carcase is 
not of itself a dangerous thing, although it very greatly 
depreciates the keeping quality of the meat, because 
decomposition sets in much earlier than in a well-bled 
carcase. But this condition plainly indicates a very 
low vitality or an absolute lack of vitality at the j 
time of slaughter, and this constitutes its gravity. 
According to degree, the animal must have been 
either moribund or dead, and under the circumstances 
a decision against the passing of the carcase would be 
justified. 

It is known that the bacteria which cause meat 
poisoning can grow freely at ordinary temperatures, 
and this makes re-examination after twenty-four 
hours quite a necessity. It means that these and 
other micro-organisms of similar thermal latitude 
of growth can increase the volume and area of their 
growth, and thus make it more dangerous as human 
food; and this danger is markedly increased in the 
case of imperfect bleeding. The excess of blood 
makes a greatly improved nidus for their proliferation. 
It is unfortunately doubtful if this increase of danger 
is always appreciable to the naked eye, but I take it 
that the increased dullness in the appearance of the 
pleura and peritoneum is a change of this nature. 
To ascertain this definitely, however, laboratory tests 
of a time-consuming nature are necessary. 

The extent to which rigor mortis has set in can now 
—after twenty-four hours’ hanging—be observed. 
If it be complete, that is a strong point in its favour. 
The flesh feels firm, and by an upward pressure of 
the fore-leg it can be ascertained if the shoulder joint 
is immobile or not. As a rule, carcases of animals 
which have suffered severe illness, or have been 
moribund, or have been choked, lack this firmness 
of muscle and rigidity of joints, and this condition is 
a just ground of prejudice against such carcases. 
But, of course, this is a matter of degree, and must be 
judged accordingly. It sometimes happens that a 
carcase in poor condition may show complete rigor 
mortis, especially if the cause of poverty is compar¬ 
ative starvation. 

Making a section of the carcase after twenty-four 
hours’ hanging should always be part of the routine, 
and much can be revealed thereby. In this part of 
the country the cut is usually made between the 
ninth and tenth ribs. The examination must be. 
made at once, that is, before the haemoglobin of the 
muscle becomes oxygenated by exposure to the 
atmosphere. The cut surface should be clear dark 
red, and should be cold and slippery to the touch. 
The normal colour in the case of an old cow, for 
example, is many shades darker than that of a three- 
year-old ox, and that allowance must be made. If 
the cut surface feels sticky to the touch, that is an 
indication of arUi-mortem fever. There is not infre¬ 
quently a feeling of soapiness or oleaciousness to the 
touch, which is rather puzzling. Ostertag mentions 
it in connection with carcases of a dangerous nature, 


and the late Professor Whalley took a grave view of 
the condition. It is certainly abnormal, and ought 
to be assessed against the passing of a carcase. This 
condition often coexists with an abnormal darkness 
of the flesh. The darkest colour I have observed 
exists in cases of pneumonia. Odours should lie 
sought for in the freshly cut surface, but they are, not. 
commonly found except in cases of choking. When 
choking is the emergency which leads to slaughter, 
a special and peculiar set of conditions confronts 
the inspector. The carcase never sets well nor dries 
well. The cut surface is abnormally light coloured, 
and soft to the touch. The colour is bluish-red to 
slate, and there is a very marked odour, usually of 
turnips, but it may be that of any other food eaten 
by the animal. Choking is almost always accom¬ 
panied by intense flatulence, the internal pressure of 
which seems to force the gases formed right into the 
muscular tissues. 

Sometimes a carcase is greatly depreciated in value 
or even rendered unfit for consumption from lack of 
using some simple precaution. Sheep are often 
killed in emergency, and immediately put into sacks 
and shipped to market by road or rail. In this case 
rigor mortis is partially or totally arrested, and the 
external surfaces take on dust from the sacks. Or, 
again, suppose a bullock breaks his leg in the field. 
It may be that he is felled, and bled at once, but it. 
may be an hour or two hours before the carcase is 
conveyed to a place where it can be skinned and 
dressed. Twenty-four hours after dressing the 
kidney fat will be greenish in colour, and decom¬ 
position sets in rapidly. If at the time of slaughter 
the abdominal cavity had been opened by an incision 
a few inches long, posterior to the sternum, this 
decomposition would probably not have set in. 
The air thus admitted into the. peritoneal cavity 
would have arrested the action of the amerohic 
microbes which pass through the bowel and seem to 
be the most active agents in this initial decomposition. 

Meat Poisoning. 

From the accounts related by men who have been 
in the meat trade years before the establishment, 
of inspection, it. appears marvellous to what extent 
diseased meat was consumed with apparent immunity 
from bad effects to the consumers. It is a matter 
of history that many years ago an anthrax carcase 
was brought to a butcher’s shop in Edinburgh and 
sold in the usual way, and apparently the good 
citizens who consumed it were never a bit the worse 
for it. Then the news trickled back to town that the 
shepherd who dressed it, and also his dog, had died of 
anthrax. Thereupon the Town Council resolved, if 
possible, to avoid similar mishaps in future by 
instituting veterinary inspection, which still continues. 
Again, the speaker was dining with a sheep farmer in 
the country, when, towards the end of the -meal, 
it emerged that we had been dining off “ braxy.” 
This information arrived too late for me. Yet, I 
suffered no inconvenience thereafter. Shepherds 
recognise various forms of braxy, besides the disease 
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properly so called, and their tests for fitness or unfit¬ 
ness of such carcases as human food are weird in the 
extreme ; yet these braxy eaters as a rule survive in 
rugged health. But, of course, all such carcases should 
be rigidly excluded from the public food supply. 

In the light of such facts as these, one questions 
whether in the past cases of meat poisoning were 
always diagnosed as such. Of course, the shepherd 
and his dog contracted the anthrax from the raw 
flesh or blood infecting wounds. But there was 
substantial risk in the consumption of the carcase. 
Spores could easily form on the exposed surfaces of 
the meat, and they might withstand the heat of 
ordinary cooking, though the toxins formed by the 
bacilli are known to be destroyed thereby. 

It is certain that some diseased carcases are not 
injurious to man when ingested after cooking, but it 
is equally certain that some such carcases are injurious. 
The difference lies in the nature of the micro-organisms 
causing the disease. There are three different types 
which occasion meat poisoning, viz. :—first and most 
important is the group of which B. of Oaertner is the 
type. 2. B. botulinus. 3. Those causing decom¬ 
position of meat with which the proteus group are 
always associated. This last form of outbreak has 
little bearing on emergency slaughter, and will not be 
further discussed. The same may be said of botulism, 
because outbreaks usually follow the ingestion of 
infected sausages. But it is always interesting to 
have disease traced to a specific organism, and the 
action of B. botulinus has a bearing on the whole 
subject. It grows at ordinary temperatures, and 
sporulates. The percentage of deaths in this form 
of meat poisoning is higher than in any other, and 
the obvious reason is that ordinary cooking does not 
destroy the spores, and persons eating the infected 
meat, not only suffer from the heat-resisting toxins 
which are formed, but also from attack of the bacillus 
itself. 

Outbreaks caused by bacilli of the Gaertner type 
are the most numerous. Ostertag says regarding 
them that “ all the bacilli thus far found in cases of 
meat poisoning show a great morphological re¬ 
semblance to B. coli communis, but differ from 
this organism in their biological and pathological 
characters.” These bacilli are now termed the 
trimoitella group. They have not been observed to 
sporulate, therefore they are killed in the course of 
ordinary cooking. But their toxins are very resistant 
to heat, and herein lies their dangerous power. In 
this country, where the cooking of meat is the rule, 
the poisoning is simply the intoxication caused by 
(he heat-resisting toxins, and the severity of the 
symptoms is relative to the amount of intoxication 
'•ndurcd. The proportion of fatal eases in these 
outbreaks are relatively few. In countries where 
much of the meat is eaten in the uncooked state, and 
where it is infected by these bacilli, the latter and their 
toxins react upon each other so as to intensify the 
attack and hence induce a much higher rate of 
fatalities. 


Some very welcome light has been shed on this 
subject by Dr. W. G. Savage, M.O.H. for the county 
of Somerset, in an address reported in the Veterinary 
Remrd of 29th October last. He states regarding 
outbreaks of meat poisoning investigated by him 
“ that when bacteriologically investigated, they are 
all found to be due to bacilli of the salmonella group, 
a group which contains the bacillus of paratyphoid 
fever, and which is closely allied to the typhoid 
bacillus, but perfectly distinct. Bv very careful 
and special bacteriological methods, it has been 
possible to differentiate the types found into four 
distinct strains. B. paratyphorus, B. enteritidis, 
B. aertrycke, and B. suipestifer, the two latter of which 
are possibly identical. The toxins of these organisms 
are markedly heat resisting, and, therefore, even 
adequately cooked food may give rise to symptoms 
from the toxins which have not been destroyed by 
cooking.” I have quoted this passage at length, 
because of its importance. In his experience the 
food eaten which caused these outbreaks is usually 
some form of prepared meat, such as brawn, meat 
pies, etc., and also canned meats. He states his 
opinion that, in a large proportion of cases the 
infection occurred subsequent to slaughter, but that 
“ we are left with the hypothesis that the infection 
is derived from diseased animals in nearly all cases.” 

Dr. Savage is inclined to attach importance in many 
cases to a secondary infection with this type of bacillus 
in the case of pigs killed in connection with swine fever. 
This may be the case, because the gross lesions of this 
disease are so bewildering in their variety that there 
is reason to believe that all of them are secondary. 
I venture to submit regarding the (etiology of swine 
fever that the primary lesion is the breaking down 
by the virus of the bodily defences against disease. 
The subsequent invasion of the pig’s tissues by any 
virulent organism which has a lodgment in them at 
the time becomes easily understood. In past years, 
when Swine Fever Orders provided that affected 
herds should be exterminated by slaughter, and full 
compensation granted, observations tending to support 
this idea could frequently be made. In some typical 
outbreaks, when the contacts came to the abattoir 
for slaughter, the evisceration and dressing of the 
carcase revealed that all the lymph glands in the body 
which were thus exposed were hsemorrhagic. They 
were not in the least enlarged, but were simply deep 
red. If the lymph glands are partially or wholly 
destroyed, the invasion of the tissues by secondary 
micro-organisms is greatly simplified. These contacts 
were generally healthy looking when alive, the carcases 
set well and looked well when dressed, and they were 
passed for human food. If their ingestion had been 
followed by outbreaks of the symptoms described, 
it is more than possible that the fact would have come 
within our knowledge. In these contacts, however, 
it must be stated that there were relatively few 
evidences of secondary infections having set in, and 
these few carcases were of course seized. 

A great deal of useful and accurate information can 
be gathered from the classical works of Ostertag 
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and Edelman on the subject of meat poisoning. 
Ostertag exhibits the thoroughness of German methods, 
and also their adaptability. They classify meat, 
first, as normal, second, meat to be sold under declar¬ 
ation of its inferiority, and third, meat which in order 
to render it safe is thoroughly sterilised by heat. 
Their decisions are arrived at after the test of boiling, 
bacteriological examination, and by experiment on 
animals, chiefly mice. This gives them a wide 
scope of action which enables t hem to conserve much 
material which would be unhesitatingly condemned 
in the United States or in this country. Edelman 
demonstrates more the tendency of the American, 
and also 1 might say the British, mind. The Bureau 
of animal industries makes a list of diseases affecting 
food animals, which forms a ground for total con¬ 
demnation when the diagnosis is arrived at. This 
list contains the following conditions: 

Septic polyarthritis of calves. 

Hiemorrhagic enteritis of calves. 

Septic enteritis of cattle. 

Septic metritis of cows. 

Traumatic septic,-pleuritis and peritonitis. 

Septic or traumatic pericarditis. 

Septic mastitis of cows. 

Septic wounds and injuries leading to sepliciomia. 

Petechial fever or purpura lucmorrhagiu. 

With reference to judgment, he says: “From 
experience gained in cases of meat poisoning, it is 
essential that carcases of all food animals affected 
with sepsis should be considered unfit for human 
food. ... As the toxalbumens of septicaemia 
bacteria are not positively destroyed by heat, the 
use of this meat, even in a cooked condition, is not 
permitted." 

Ostertag gives short accounts of many cases of 
meat poisoning outbreaks which are well worthy 
of study by all w ho have the responsibility of making 
the necessary decisions. The disease conditions 
which were responsible for these outbreaks are largely 
the same as those, scheduled by Edelman. It is 
only possible to give an outline of them here. Most 
of them were caused by veal from calves suffering 
from polyarthritis. In other cases from calves 
with diarrhoea, accompanied by great depression. 
Next in importance come parturient cows with 
retained placenta, leading to septic metritis and 
sometimes peritonitis. Fewer instances are. given 
of moribund cows or dead ones. There are cases of 
acute mastitis in cows, probably of the hiemorrhagic 
type. Several eases are given of the septic, sequela' 
of foot-and-mouth disease. The impression one 
gathers is, that the incriminated carcases exhibited 
such marked manifestation of disease that few or 
none of them would be likely to pass here as human 
food. It must be kept in mind also that a good deal 
of the meat is eaten raw in Germany, where, most of 
those outbreaks occurred, and that this greatly 
increases the risk to the consumer. I should like, 
to read an extract from one of these descriptions 
on account of the suggestion of prophylaxis which 
it contains The noxious meat came from a cow 


which had been slaughtered fourteen days after 
parturition and which was affected with prolapsus 
uteri and ichorous metritis. Twenty-two persons 
were, affected with acute cerebral symptoms, and other 
symptoms resembling those of cholera. Slow con¬ 
valescence (two to five weeks). Cooked meat and 
cooked sausage were also injurious. A twenty- 
two-year-old girl, who ate of the diseased meat along 
with her family remained well, while all of the others 
were affected. The girl had drunk brandy before 
and after eating t he poisonous sausage.” 

Only in one or two instances does Ostertag state 
that the poisonous material presented no deviation 
from the normal. This has been corroborated by 
other observers, notably by Dr. Savage. These 
cases are the nightmare of inspectors. After all the 
evidences of unsoundness have been examined and 
assessed, a decision in favour of a carcase which is 
near the border line may be the cause of sleepless 
nights. The example which always recurs to my mind 
in this connection is the carcase with traumatic 
pericarditis. The question is, at what stage does 
this condition become dangerous i At the time of 
slaughter the pericardial sac is filled with a foetid 
exudate, and yet after twenty-four hours the carcase 
is usually firm and dry, and is apparently normal 
on sect ion. 

In t his and in similar cases the boiling test might 
be useful. It. is frequently recommended by Edelman, 
and is both simple and convenient. lie states that 
“the boiling test is frequently of great aid in the 
examination of the odour and taste of meat. This 
should always be made with chilled meat twenty-four 
hours after slaughter, as certain peculiarities of odour 
and taste undergo a change in cooled meat. It is 
also inadvisable to place the meat to be examined 
in boiling water, but preferably to place it in a covered 
receptacle with cold water, in which it may be 
gradually heated to the boiling point; from time to 
time the developing steam should be tested for the 
odour. The taste of the meat and the meat broth 
should be determined after the. meat is thoroughly 
boiled through. The boiling test should be especially 
undertaken with the meat of boars, crypt orchids, 
and male goats, and emergency slaughtered! animals, 
when there is suspicion of an administration of drugs 
that may give a taste or odour to the meati such as 
large quantities of iodide of potassium or inhalation 
of bad smelling gases and vapours. There are 
pronounced changes in the odour of meat' when 
offensive abscesses are encapsulated in large body 
cavities, in certain forms of icterus of hogs, in para¬ 
sitism in calves, etc.” 

Too little attention has heretofore been paid to the 
odours of lesions in the course of meat inspection. 
In this direction there is ample opportunity for 
important original work. It is true that odours are 
often difficult to describe, but this is not alwiivs so. 
For example, in every case of traumatic pericarditis 
which I have encountered the feetor was distinctly 
urinous. It should not be difficult to isolate the 
particular organism which causes this odour, peeau.se 
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it must be of such a predominating nature. This 
same odour I have found in many large abscesses of 
the peritoneum and viscera. If it were known what 
the causal organisms of this and other distinctive 
odours were, then valuable guidance would be acquired 
regarding the final disposal of the carcase. 

Gentlemen, it is not easy to decide where to stop 
in treating of this, to me, most interesting subject, 
but I fear I have already exceeded the limit of my time, 
and of your patience, so l will conclude these remarks 
with one word to you young men. It is this :— 
The Classical British Work on this subject has yet 
to be written. 

Discussion. 

Major Peddie expressed his t hanks to tlie President for 
giving them such an interesting address and for leaving 
it open for discussion. He asked for authoritative in¬ 
formation regarding the noxiousness or otherwise of meat 
and milk obtained from animals affected with foot-and- 
inouth disease. He certainly understood that the disease 
was communicable to man and that milk was especially 
dangerous. 

Mr. J. Taylor stated that carcases of animals affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease have been passed into the 
meat market and have been eaten without causing ill 
effects. Milk had been issued to the public on tin* morning 
that foot-and-mouth disease had been declared to be present 
in the byre. It was possible that when the milk from an 
infected place had been mixed with other milk the virus 
was so diluted that no harm resulted. 

Major Peddie expressed surprise that carcases of animals 
affected with foot-and-mouth disease should be passed for 
human consumption, without being sold under declaration. 

Mr. R G. Li nton thought that the veterinary surgeon 
in the country had a more difficult task when inspecting 
a dressed carcase than had the inspector in a city abattoir. 

It was often impossible for him to make two visits to the 
farm owing to the distance and to the fact that a client 
objected to pay for a second visit. He very often had 
to examine carcases that had been dressed by amateurs; 
these had an unprepossessing appearance, but should not 
bo condemned on that account if otherwise healthy. 
Apparently, braxy mutton was innocuous, thousands of 
Scotsmen, the President included, bad eaten braxy mutton 
and appeared to thrive on it. Why, then, condemn it- ? 
He did not advocate that it should be passed for food, 
but would like to know’ on what- grounds it could be con¬ 
demned as unfit for food. He wished to ask t he President 
if sows in oestrum and broody hens if slaughtered in that 
condition were fit for consumption. The “ firing ” of 
carcases was a troublesome condition, especially noticeable 
in hot, close weather. A veterinary surgeon in the 
country might pass a carcase as fit and later when it was 
cut up it might he found to bo badly fired. 

In his opinion no veterinary surgeon should be blamed 
for passing a carcase that, was found to be fired. 

Mr. YVm. C. Miller said that there was no doubt about 
the milk from animals affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease conveyng the disease to people, and gave an 
instance of such an occurrence. It was also well known j 
that among Iambs and calves the mortality was high 

Mr. Russell Ore to expressed his appreciation of the 
President's address, and said that it was many years since 
he was engaged in meat inspection, and he did not profess 
to be on courant with the latest developments of its 
practice. “ Emergency carcases ” were occasionally 
infected with bacilli of the typho coli group, and since such 
carcases did not present to the inspector gross changes in 
their appearance, a bacteriological examination was 
necessary if the presence of such infections was to be 
determined. From the meat inspector’s point of view the 
technique of such an examination required to be simple, 
and it was also necessary that the result of the examination 


be arrived at rapidly. He would bo glad to know if the 
President could say whether such a bacteriological 
technique had been found. 

The Reply. 

The President, replying to Major Peddie, said that, 
without any doubt foot-and-mouth disease bad been 
conveyed to man from animals, but not frequently in this 
country. Foot-and-mouth carcases from which the head 
and feet had been removed and seized bad often been 
passed for food if the fever at the time of slaughter was 
not extreme enough to show on the carcase. Visibly 
affected carcases were now completely destroyed, but in 
previous outbreaks most of them were passed without 
any ill effects resulting to the public. 

Milk was said to be more dangerous than meat, and 
during the last outbreak in Edinburgh, in 1908. a lady was 
said to have died of the disease. Milk from affected cows 
had frequently been issued to the public during the present 
outbreak before the diagnosis was made, and up to the 
present no ill-effects had been reported. With regard 
to the sale of meat from infected animals such as took 
place during the previous outbreak, no harm seemed to 
have been caused. The meat, however, was depreciated 
because bleaching powder was sprinkled over the floor 
of the killing booth, where the carcase hung. 

The meat absorbed the odour and retained the objection¬ 
able smell for a considerable time. “In this country,” 
continued Mr. Henderson, “there was no declaration of 
inferiority in the sale of meat. Only two kinds are 
recognised, that wliieh is passed and that which is 
condemned. That is what may be called an indefinable 
border line above which minor deviations from the normal 
may be overlooked, and below which graver alterations 
of the carcases would cause them to be condemned.” 

Replying to Mr. Linton, the President said “the 
Public Health Act. of Scotland provides that veterinary 
inspectors should be appointed by the local authorities, 
and it is the business of tlte inspector to examine carcases 
when called upon. More often than not two visits are 
necessary to secure efficiency of inspection. The expense 
and inconvenience he may be put to is quite secondary to 
the public safety. 

The ease of the amateur butcher is simple. If he makes 
a very’ bad job, for example, of a healthy sheep which it. 
would not hurt anybody to eat, who would want it ? 
The sales manager dislikes to have it hung in his sale, 
no butcher wants it in his shop, and if some accommodating 
butcher is not at hand to hustle it into his back shop for 
mincing purposes, it falls to be gathered in by the inspector. 

It happens more frequently that such carcases are not 
normal, and they are therefore seized. 

Though it is true that braxy mutton is eaten with 
apparent immunity by the Scottish hill men, it is the 
essence of meat inspection that carcases exhibiting such 
serious deviation from the normal should be excluded from 
the public supply. Passing such meat for food would be 
simply instituting a feeding experiment on the public 
which, though it might be quite interesting in its way, is 
the very thing that inspection is established to prevent. 
Fired meat is described in textbooks as “ suffocated ” 
meat. It is an acid decomposition with a villainous odour, 
and occurs mostly in heavy carcases in which, on account 
of their not being subjected to a sufficiently low tem¬ 
perature immediately after slaughter, the natural animal 
heat has not been able to pass out. This condition 
is occasionally found even in frozen carcases which have 
not been sufficiently cooled off before being subjected to 
freezing. 

It is purely a post-mortem condition, and usually begins 
in the most massive joint, the acetabulum, from which 
region it spreads in all directions along the connective 
tissue. 

No inspector should be blamed for passing a healthy- 
looking side of beef or a pig’s carcase which is found to he 
unsound only on section of the joint affected. If “ filing ” 
be suspected, it can easily be found by passing a skewer 
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into the joint and then withdrawing it, when the distinctive 
odour will be exhaled from the surface of the skewer. 
With regard to sows in oestrum, that is a perfectly normal 
condition devoid of pathological features, and although 
bacon curers have a prejudice against such material, that 
is not a sufficient reason for excluding it from the public 
supply.” 

In reply to Mr. Greig, the President said that he was 
not aware that a rapid method for diagnosing the presence 
of the salmonella type of bacteria had been found. 


Pasteur, the Man. 

(Reprinted from The Times.) 

From the study of crystals to that of fermentation, 
from inquiries into the diseases of silkworms, of fowls, 
of pigs, to the conception of bacteria, ceaselessly 
active, ceaselessly alive, a veritable life among death, 
and so to the discovery of weapons against invisible 
foe—such is the story of Louis Pasteur, the maker 
of modern medicine. 

There is no story to equal it in all the records of 
man’s achievement, no story at pnee so human, so 
patient, so full of triumph. For Pasteur was not 
only a great chemist and a great thinker. Above 
all, he was a great man. That is the keynote of 
“ Pasteur and his Work,” by M. Descour (translated 
from the French by A. F. and B. H. Wedd, M.D. ; 
Unwin, 15s.). 

The story is told in human language, and gains 
enormously from this method of treatment. We 
meet the young Pasteur first in one of his moods of 
divine astonishment—those moods which, within a 
few years, were to revolutionise the. world as Napoleon 
did not revolutionise it. He is faced by a problem 
of the chemical and physical properties of two 
groups of crystals, and he cannot master it. Yet 
he will not leave it, for so greatly does it hold his 
curiosity. “ To be astonished at anything,” he 
cries, “ is the first movement of the mind towards 
discovery.” And so it proved. He found the 
solution he was looking for. “ What jov! He 
left the laboratory and, meeting a comrade outside, 
in the ardour of his enthusiasm, he embraced him.” 

There followed his studios on fermentation in 
connection with the production of alcohol from 
beetroot. Again the astonishment, again the move¬ 
ment of the mind towards discovery—this time of 
the living bodies which bring about fermentation. 
It was the discovery of the. unseen world of bacteria, 
one of the great turning-points in the history of 
man. But it was not made without dispute and 
controversy. The battle of the origin of life began 
at once. Its echoes are still rumbling in our ears. 

Armed with his knowledge of the unseen kingdom 
of minute life, Pasteur began his work on silkworm 
disease. He passed from that to anthrax, “ wool- 
sorters’ disease,” and to a disease of swine. At last 
he came to man. Man, too, it seemed, was the 
victim of the hosts of the unseen foe. But man’s 
own body knew how to prepare antidotes to the 
poison of the attackers. In a flash came the con¬ 
ception of vaccination, and of anti-toxic treatment— 
artificial means of stimulating the production of 


antidotes or of supplying them in the very hour of 
need. The crowning triumph was the Pasteur 
treatment of rabies or hydrophobia. 

The public will always associate Pasteur’s name 
with this last discovery. Yet it was but a single 
manifestation of something greater, as the ocean is 
greater than a river flowing into it. Pasteur found 
the world of germs, he proved that some of these 
germs are the cause of disease, he invented methods 
of defeating and destroying them. It was his work 
which gave Lister the idea of antiseptics, and so 
made modern surgery possible. Pasteur is the 
architect of modern healing. 

Of what nature was this man among men ? He 
was sinqile, truly pious, humble, far removed from 
the artificialities of social life, a good husband and 
father, a devoted son. None ever used his reason 
to more splendid advantage, wielding that flasliing 
sword like a knight of old time in the service of all 
his fellows ; yet none was more aware of its limita¬ 
tions •— 

And then (he said once) reason is not everything ; 
there is feeling, and what will always give strength 
of the convictions of a religious man is that the 
teachings of his faith are in harmony with the natural 
impulses of his heart, while the. belief of the materialist 
imposes theories repugnant to human nature. 


Pioneer of Tropical Medicine. 

Sir Patrick Manson. 

In the course of a descriptive appreciation of the life 
and work of Sir Patrick Manson, G.C.M.G.. M l) , F.R.S., 
whose death occurred early this month, The Times says :— 
“ As the pioneer and founder of tropical medicine. Sir 
Patrick Manson, was one of the builders of the British 
Empire. 

“ For what Manson accomplished was neither more nor 
less than the world-citizenship of the white man. Before 
he began his work the tropics abounded in diseases the 
very names of which were unknown at home. Each of 
these diseases took its annual toll of life and most of them 
set up barriers against Europeans which were of the most 
formidable kind. . 

“ It was at Amoy that he came to close grips with the 
enemy. For he found that many of his patients suffered 
from swellings of limbs and other parts—the disease known 
as ‘elephantiasis.’ Of this strange and dreadful com¬ 
plaint, it was known, thanks to the work of Demerquav, 
Lewis, and Brisbane, that it owed its origin in some manner 
to the presence of a small worm which blocked up the 
lymph vessels of the body, and so caused a damming back 
of their contents Manson set to work to study the worm, 
which had been named Filaria sanguinis homivis from 
its presence in human blood. He employed Chinese 
hospital assistants to collect specimens of blood from their 
fellow-countrymen. One of these brought back some 
blood which was much more crowded with the parasite 
than any of the other specimens obtained. 

“ Here was a clue. Manson followed it. He found 
that the particular crowded specimen had been obtained 
at night, while the other specimens had been obtained 
through the day. The remarkable fact- was disclosed 
that t hese worms move from the deeper bloodvessels to the 
surface ones as evening comes on, returning to the deeper 
vessels in the morning. But not always. This process 
is reversed in the ease of night watchmen and other night, 
workers. 

“ Now came the critical hour, the hour in which tropical 
medicine was to he horn. Manson, like Sherlock Holmes, 
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put hia evidence together. Most men would have over¬ 
looked the fact about the day and night movements of the 
worms. It was interesting, but it could be explained in 
a sort of a way. What particular significance could it 
have ? Some agency, outside themselves, must take 
them from one person to another—and probably (this is 
the point) that agency must work at night when the skin 
of the patient would be crowded with the worms. The 
answer came at once—the mosquito. Kill the mosquito, 
prevent its breeding, and you will abolish the disease. The 
science of tropical medicine and hygiene was founded. 
A new epoch in man’s hfe in the tropics had begun. There¬ 
after Manson’s story is the story of the application of liis 
method. Disciples gathered round him. Sir Ronald Ross, 
Bruce, and a host of others. Malaria, that immemorial 
scourge, was attacked and found to be propagated by 
another mosquito. Yellow fever followed, and the Panama 
Canal, another grave of white men and their hopes, was 
built under the hygienic rule of Gorgas. 

“ Manson’s personal work on malaria was not less im¬ 
portant than liis work on elephantiasis. When, in 1880, 
Laveran discovered new* bodies inclosod in the blood 
corpuscles of victims of this disease, the conclusion was 
reached that the whole mystery had been solved. Manson 
disputed such an idea. While paying the fullest tribute 
to the great work of his contemporary, he pointed to certain 
forms of the newly-discovered parasite which differed from 
the ordinary forms. These were supplied with a little 
filament which lashed about and moved them. They 
were not seen unless and until the blood had been drawn 
and so left the human body. Laveran attached small 
importance to the filament-bearing forms, saying they were 
no doubt just ordinary forms in process of dissolution. 
But in 1894 and 189b Manson offered an explanation. 
This parasite of malaria, he said, must, in order to maintain 
its existence, lead a double life and pass from host to host. 

“ This clue was followed up, and again Manson was led 
to suspect the mosquito. Not only so, but from the 
knowledge he had gained, he stated that not any or every 
mosquito, but only certain species of mosquitoes would be 
found to be capable of carrying this disease. And so it 
proved, though it was Ross and not Manson who furnished 
the evidence w'hich brought conviction. The Council 
of the British Medical Association, to its lasting honour, 
made a grant from its research fund towards Manson’s 
expenses and urged him to undertake the w*ork he had 
outlined. Unhappily, the Royal Society refused to do 
the same, and Manson did not see his way to leaving his 
work at home. 

“ He lived, however, to know that his predictions were 
accurate. In 1895 Ross completed his great labour and 
the secret of malaria was a secret no longer. In 1900 
two doctors (Dr. Sambon and Dr. Low) finally crowned the 
work. They lived for the three worst ague (malaria) 
months of the year in one of the worst malaria-haunted 
districts of the Roman Compagna, moving about by day, 
but living in a mosquito-proof hut at night. They con¬ 
tinued in perfect health. Soon after mosqmtoes from this 
area which had fed on a malaria patient were brought alive 
to London and allowed to bite two other doctors, one of 
them Manson’s own son. These doctors got the disease. 
The demonstration was complete. 

“ In 1897 Manson became medical officer to the Colonial 
Office, and in the following year, when Mr. Chamberlain 
was Colonial Secretary, helped to establish the London 
School of Tropical Medicine, to which a branch of the 
Seamen’s Hospital was attached. Universities and 
academies conferred honours on this Grand Old Man of 
Science, whose labours were carried on until so late as 
1912, when he was made G.C.M.G.” 


British Dairy Farmers’ Association. 

At a meeting of the Council of the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association held at 28 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1, 
on Wednesday, April 5th, the report of the Production 


and Distribution of Milk Committee w*as read, and showed 
that the Chairman (Viscount Elveden) had attended a 
meeting of the Food Committee, Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, and that that Society had accepted 
this Association’s invitation for a Joint Conference to 
consider model regulations governing the sale of milk. 
The report was adopted. 

At the annual meeting of members, on April 5th, the 
Milk and Dairies Act (Consolidation), 1915, was discussed, 
and eventually the following resolution was passed:— 
That this meeting being of opinion that the Milk and 
Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, can bo improved and 
cheapened in operation by reasonable amendments, 
and having regard to the present condition of Dairy 
Farming, requests the Ministry of Health to put such 
amendments forward in sufficient time to allow of full 
consideration before the Act comes into force. 

Lord O’Hagan referred to a question raised in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday last re the Canadian Cattle 
Embargo and to the reply given thereto. The following 
resolution was passed and ordered to be sent to the Prime 
Minister, the Leader of the House of Commons, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Central Chamber of Agriculture :— 
That this general meeting of members of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association urge the Government to 
safeguard the health of the cattle of this country by 
maintaining its attitude towards the embargo on the 
importation of live stock. 

Admiral Wilfred Henderson spoke regarding the 
membership of the Association and urged the formation of 
some scheme by which this could be increased. 

Mr. W. Graham, from the North of England, referred to 
the great importation of dried and condensed milk, and 
suggested that the Association should carefully consider 
the claims publicly made for these manufactures and 
initiate publicity regarding the value of the genuine 
product—fresh milk. This matter was referred to the 
Production and Distribution of Milk Committee. 


The Birmingham Chamber of Agriculture has decided 
to call the attention of the Ministry to the possibility of 
animals which had been refused admission into this 
country being imported into Ireland under the Irish Free 
State Act, and then exported to England. 


The prevalence of sheep scab is not a worry peculiar to 
this country. The Union of South Africa have spent 
£2,500,000 in twelve years trying to eradicate the scourge, 
and it is still a serious problem with them. 


It is understood that the King’s premiums to thorough¬ 
bred horses are to be continued under the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


The Show r Committee of the Hackney Horse Society have 
considered the question of holding an auction sale on the 
third day of the show at Doncaster next month, but have 
recommended that, in view of the brief space of time 
available for completing details, the idea should be 
abandoned for the present year. 


In a recent lecture before the Royal Institution, Sir 
Arthur Keith, the eminent scientist, said that it used to 
be thought that the art of agriculture dated back to 4000 
b.c. Now, how ? over, with the advance of science, it has 
been found that agriculture was carried on in the plains 
of Mesopotamia and India over 8,000 years ago—this 
bearing out the sage’s statement that agriculture was the 
oarent and nurse of all other industries. 
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BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS IN 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

The address recently given by Dr. J. Stanley White 
to the Central Veterinary Society, which was pub¬ 
lished in last week's issue, raised several points of 
considerable interest. 

The use of certain biological products for diagnostic 
purposes is a practice of long standing which is ample 
justified. The position of other products, notable 
vaccines and anti-bacterial sera as distinct from 
antitoxins, is on an entirely different footing. Tin- 
fact that veterinary practitioners have appeared 
to be interested in these materials to a far less extent 
than have medical men has not infrequently been 
referred to as a sign of lack of scientific progress. 
It should be clearly recognised, however, that the 
circumstances which govern the administration 
of these substances differ very materially in the 
two cases, and we are not persuaded that tin; element 
of reserve which has characterised the employment 
of these products, and which for lack of a better 
name may be described as caution, has not been 
justified. 

It must be remembered that the human patient, 
as a result of a knowledge gleaned from the pro¬ 
fessional columns of the daily press, frequently 
demands the application of certain biological materials 
either to shield him from or relieve him of certain 
common ailments. It not infrequently happens that 
his faith triumphs over the weakness of his flesh. 
It is not so, however, with the lower animals. The 
value of a medicament is based, in the eyes of the 
veterinary practitioner, upon hard facts. These 
substances eit her do or do not achieve what is expected 
of them. 

It is true that a practitioner may have obtained 
what he considers to be a good result from the use 
of a certain vaccine or serum, and thereafter lie seeks 
its acid on every available occasion. On the other 
hand, he may believe that it has failed him durum a 
crucial test, in which case, it is for ever banned. The 
element of coincidence has been ignored; and his 
opinion, based upon one experience, is valueless. 
In the former case a demand may bp created for a 
certain product and an empirical form of treatment 
results; in the latter a really useful therapeutic 


adjunct may be for ever doomed to failure as a result 
of ill-considered judgment. 

A true conception of the value of a biological 
or indeed of a chemical substance can only be obtained 
after prolonged and extensive application accom¬ 
panied by intelligent observation of the results. 


Abstracts aqd Reviews. 


“ Grass Disease ” and Botulism. 

In a review of personal researches into this subject, 
published (in the current issue of the Veterinary Journal) 
as presented to the Pathological Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, the author states:— 

“ Grass disease.” or “ grass sickness,” a now well-known 
disease of equida* of certain parts of Northern Kngland 
and of Scotland, was first, investigated in Great Britain 
by a specially appointed Science Committee of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland in 19IS. Time does 
not permit- a detailed description of the symptomatology 
nor of the lengthy investigation of this Committee before 
the conclusion was definitely arrived at that the disease 
was bacterial in origin. It is sufficient to say that the 
symptoms appear to be identical with those of so-called 
*" forage poisoning ” of horses and cattle in America, and 
that an organism indistinguishable from 13. botulinus was 
recovered by Dr. Tocher, of Aberdeen, early in 1919. from 
obviously diseased portions of intestine and from the spleen 
of several eases of ” grass disease.” At this stage of the 
investigation I was called in with a view to the elaboration 
of prophylactic measures. 

An attempt was made to devise some means of cont rolling 
the incidence of the disease during 1921. It was assumed 
that, the bacteriological findings were of significance, and 
an endeavour was made to prepare botulinus antitoxin 
of both types with as little delay as possible. 

As will be readily appreciated, tlie first effort was made 
with a view to providing a remedial measure rather than 
to carry out a scientific investigation regarding botulism 
prophylaxis. 

During the season of 1921 the antitoxin was employed 
chiefly for curative purposes. In view of the very close 
similarity in action of this toxin as compared with tetanus 
toxin it was realised that the curative effect of the antitoxin 
might be no more effective than is that of tetanus antitoxin. 

There is, however, ample evidence to hand which shows 
that even in those eases in which an ultimate recovery did 
not occur, the acute symptoms of the disease were obviously 
cheeked by the intravenous administration of botulinus 
antitoxin to the patient. 

After the 1921 season opportunity naturally occurred 
to carry out some investigations which might support 
or destroy the theory of botulism. 

Blood was obtained from a chronic case of the disease, 


and was tested for the presence of 
antitoxin with the following result:— 
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Serum. Ilcsult. 

1 ... 1) 18 hours. 

2 ... I) 3 days. 

0* 1 c.c. 4 ... I, 

4 ... 1) 

N ... 1) 48 hours. 

1 ... D 48 hours. 

2 ... D .4 days. 

•0.1 c.c. 4 ... 1)4 days. 

4 ... |> 

N ... 1) 48 hours. 

Tvpo “ 14 ... Sami' quantities. All died. 

'2 M.L.D. 

From this experiment it was evident that the serum of 
this chronic ease of ” grass disease” contained an 
appreciable amount of botulinus antitoxin type “ A.” 

Three other samples of serum from recovered cases of 
Uie diseases gave similar results. 

8inee, however, several of thoso horses had received 
injections of high value botulinus antitoxin at periods of 
from seven weeks to several months previous to the 
experiments, it was possible, although contrary to usual 
experience, that sufficient antitoxin remained in the 
animal to provide these results. 

The following experiment was therefore carried out :— 

The blood of a normal horse was found, by a similar 
test, to contain no botulinus antitoxin. Twenty-five 
cubic centimetres of antitoxin (type A ”), of which 
■00001 c.u. protected mice against 100 M.L.D. of toxin, was 
tin'll injected intravenously, and experimental bleedings 
were taken at intervals of 24, 48 and 72 hours. 

It was found that the amount of antitoxin in (lie blood 
as the result of an injection of 27 c.c. of high value anti¬ 
toxin is almost undetectable after a short space of time, and 
that, while quantities of more than 1 c.c. of such blood will 
afford some protection to guinea-pigs against 2 M.L.D. of 
toxin after 48 hours, such protection cannot always he 
Jemoiistrated after 72 hours, and is never present ten days 
<*fter the injection of antitoxin. 

It lias not been possible to detect normal antitoxin in 
the blood of over forty normal horses. It. would therefore 
appear that chronic cases of ” grass disease ” develop a 
<~TLain degree of active immunity, and that the blood of 
these animals contains an appreciable amount of antitoxin. 

It would appear to be a reasonable assumption that, 
•dace botulism in the lower animals is not infrequently duo 
to infection with B. boVnlinns and not to a primary 
intoxication, there might he some evidence of t he presence 
of agglutinating and complement-binding antibodies in 
the blood of chronic cases of grass disease ” and in that, 
of recovered animals. 

It has not yet been possible clearly to indicate the 
presence of agglutinins, but complement-binding anti* 
Uxlies were found. 



Table IT. 
Antigen 

Complement-binding 

Serum. 

li. boUiliniM Typo. 

Titre of Serum. 

Normal ... 

A 

Nil. 


B 

Nil. 

G. 1 

A 

■05 


B 

•05 

G. 2 

A 

.05 


B 

■05 

G. 3 

A 

•01 


B 

•01 

.Antitoxin 

A” A 

Nil. 


B 

Nil. 

Antitoxin “ 

B ” A 

Nil. 


B 

Nil. 

RaDbit 1. 

A 

•05 

Typo “ B 

” ... B 

■01 

i tab bit. 2 

A 

•05 

Typo “ B 

” ... B 

•005 

Rabbit. ... 

A 

Nil. 

Normal. 

B 

Nil. 


Tho test has been carried out with four different samples 
of serum, and the litre was found to vary from 0 00 c.c. 
to 0 01 c.c. 

This experiment showed that, while complement- 
binding antibodies are produced in some, if not all, naturally 
occurring oases of 4 ‘ grass sickness,” they are not evident 
in tho serum of normal animals or in that of animals which 
have been immunised with the toxin of B. botulinus. 

Moreover, while two distinct types of B. botulinus may 
be demonstrated according to the toxin which t hey produce, 
this differentiation would appear to be absent in so far as 
the complement-binding antibodies are concerned. 

To test this further rabbits were injected intravenously 
with several doses of young cultures of B. botulinus of 
both types. Those which received type “ A ” died as a 
result of the injections. Two, however, which had been 
in jected w ith type ” B ” were found to possess complement- 
binding antibodies for both types. 

As might be expected, the blood of acute cases of “ grass 
sickness ” did not. appear to contain antitoxin or com¬ 
plement-binding antibodies. 

Attempts are to be made to produce an active immunity 
by means of toxin antitoxin mixtures on similar lines to 
those already described in tho case of tetanus. 

Conclusions. 

(1) It was found that the blood of several horses which 
had recovered from 44 grass disease ’ contained traces of 
botulinus antitoxin (type ” A ”), and that its presence was 
undetectable in tho blood of over forty normal horses 
which were similarly tested. 

(2) That such blood contained complement-binding 
antibodies for B. botulinus. 

(4) That these antibodies did not show tho same 
specificity for the homologous type as did the antitoxin. 

[ 44 (truss Disease” and Botulism Buxton, J. B., Veter¬ 
inary Journal , 1922, April; pp. 124-128.J 

Italian Veterinary Annual. 

An interesting and valuable Italian Veterinary Annual 
for 1921 has been issued under the editorship of Prof. A. 
Bartolueci of the Serotherapeutic Institute of Milan. 
Besides information and data that arc undoubtedly useful 
to the veterinarians of Italy, it contains much that is of 
general interest. Italy has nine veterinary schools, two of 
which are at tached to univ ersities. The degree conferred on 
graduates is ” Doctor in Zootiatry.” The register of 
veterinarians in Italy contains 2,849 names. The Army 
Veterinary Service comprises 2 colonels, 10 lieutenant - 
colonels, 29 majors, 89 captains, and (i4 lieutenants. These 
figures, however, are slightly in excess of the numbers 
provided for by the new law. Italian veterinary journals 
consist of two weeklies, two fortnightly publications and 
three monthlies. 

Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Quarterly Meeting of Council. 

A Quarterly Meeting of Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons was held at tho College, 10 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C., on Friday, 7th 
April, 1922. The President, Dr. 0. Charnoek Bradley, 
occupied the chair, and the following members wen- 
present 

Major J. Alison, D.S.O., J.P., Mr. (!. A. Banliam, 
Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, K.C.B., D.S.O., Mr. .1. B. Buxton, 
Mr. J. H. Carter, Mr. J. Clarkson, Mr. J. C. Coleman, 
Mr. J. F. Craig, M.A., Mr. S. H. Gaiger, Mr. F. W. 
Garnett., C.B.E., J.P., Mr. A. Gofton, Mr. W. S. King, 
M.B.E., Mr. G. P. Male, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. 
W. J. Mulvev, J.P., Mr. T. S. Price, Dr. J. Share-Jones, 
Major P. J. Simpson, D.S.O., T.D., Mr. S. H. Slocock, 
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Mr. T. F. Spencer, Sir Stewart Stockman, Mr. H. 
Sumner, Mr. R. C. Trigger, J.P., Mr. J. Willett, Mr. 
George Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. Fred. Bullock 
(Secretary). 

Minutes .—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
which had been printed and circulated, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

Apologies for Absence.- It was announced that 
apologies regretting their inability to attend the 
meeting had been received from Messrs. Howard, 
McKinna and Wharam. 

Obituary .—The Secretary read the Obituary List. 
Correspondence. 

The Secretary read the following letter :— 

48 Sponsor Road, Bedford, 

January 31st, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Bullock, 

I am in receipt of your letter of January 7th expressing 
the sympathy from all members of the Council on the 
death of my hufeband. I much appreciate all their kind 
thoughts for me in my great trouble. No doubt my 
husband will be greatly missed at the College after being 
a member so many years, as I know he will be very much 
missed in Leeds. Again thanking you, yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Bessie Mason. 

The Secretary read the following letter :— 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D.C., 
January 27th, 1922. 

Dear Sir, 

Steel Memorial Medal. 

Your letter of January 6th ult. has been received and 
is a very welcome surprise. I beg you to convey to the 
Council of the Royal College my deep appreciation of the 
high honour conferred. My associates here are planning 
something in connection until it and will doubtless see 
that it is conferred in due form. I should have preferred 
to have it presented by the Council in the usual way, but 
shall be unable to visit England this year.—Very 
respectfully, 

(Signed) Albert Hassall. 

Tbe Secretary read the following letter :— 

32 Essex Street, Strand. W.C.2, 

March 13th, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Bullock, 

I send herewith copy portrait of the late Dr. Clement 
Stevenson presented to the College by the Armstrong 
College of Newcastle. Will you please present it at next 
Council Meeting ?—Yours very truly, 

(Signed) George Thatcher. 

(The portrait was exhibited in the Council Room.) 

The President : I am sure I may take it that it 
will be your pleasure that the thanks of the Council 
be accorded to the Armstrong College, Newcastle, 
for their gift. 

The. resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

Supplemental Charter. 

The President : With regard to the question of 
the Supplemental Charter, I have to report that a 
reply to the Privy Council was sent. A copy of that 
reply has been circulated. The reply has been 
formally acknowledged, and there the matter rests 
for the moment. 


Finance Committee. 

Mr. Abson read the following report of a meeting 
of the Finance Committee, held on Friday, April 7th, 
1922:— 

I. Chairman. —In the absence of the Chairman, Major 
Abson was appointed to the chair. 

II. Minutes. —The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

III. Financial Statement. —Tbe Treasurer submitted 

his quarterly financial statement showing a balance in 
band of £43 6s. Id. and liabilities amounting to 

£28t> 8s. Od. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer’s statement be 
approved, and that he be ordered to pay the liabilities 
shown, together with cheques for Fellowship Examination 
expenses, monthly salaries, petty cash, electric light. 

IV. Housekeeper. —The Treasurer reported that, owing 
to extra work now required to be done in the building, 
it was necessary to provide some assistance to the house¬ 
keeper. 

It was resolved that the matter be left in the hands of 
the Treasurer and Secretary with power to act. 

V. Central Heating. —Tenders for the provision of 
central heating for the building were submitted and 

considered. 

It was resolved to recommend :— 

(а) That a system of central heating be provided for 
the building. 

(б) That a sub-committee, consisting of the Chairman 
and the Treasurer, together with Mr. McIntosh, Major 
Simpson and Mr. Price, be appointed with power to 
accept the tender of Messrs. Colley, Meikle and Co., after 
consultation with one of the directors of the firm. 

On the motion of Mr. Abson, seconded by Mr. 
Carter, the report was received and adopted. 

Mr. Mulvey : It will be in the. remembrance of the 
Council that last year two of our members, Messrs. 
Buxton and Male, were appointed to represent this 
College at the meetings of the Sanitary Institute. 
They attended and presented a very useful report. 
The Council also decided at the same time that their 
expenses should be paid. It affords me very great 
pleasure to announce that neither of these gentlemen 
is willing to accept any expenses at all, and I therefore 
ask you to pass them a very cordial vote of thanks 
for the work they did and for their consideration in not 
claiming their expenses. (Cheers.) 

The President : Gentlemen, I think it is hardly 
necessary for me formally to put the motion ; I take 
it that it is cordially approved by the Council. I 
have much pleasure in conveying the thanks of the 
Council to Messrs. Buxton and Male. 

Registration Committee. 

The Secretary read the report of a meeting of the 
Registration Committee held on Thursday, 6th April, 
1922, from which it appeared that ten cases were 
considered by the Committee. 

It was resolved, in the case of a non-member using 
the title “ Canine Vet.,” that a prosecution should be 
instituted. 

An undertaking was received from a member charged 
with advertising. 

Another member, who had been summoned to 
attend the meeting of the Committee on a question 
of conduct, intimated that owing to short notice lie 
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was unable to do so, and that lie desired an adjourn¬ 
ment in order that he might prepare his defence. 
It was resolved that the case be deferred until the 
next meeting. 

A member appeared to answer a charge, of disgrace¬ 
ful conduct in a professional respect in that he, had 
solicited clients. He was represented bv counsel 
and solicitor, and witnesses were heard on both sides. 
It was resolved “ That the Committee find the charge 
not proven.” 

In the case of a member charged with advertising 
it was resolved that an undertaking be required. 

In the cases of two members charged with giving 
a testimonial used as an advertisement it was resolved 
that undertakings to withdraw the advertisement 
be required. 

The Registrar reported that since the reception of a 
complaint against a member for touting, he had been 
informed of the death of the member complained of. 

In the case of a non-member, “ Veterinary 
Chemist,” charged with using the College Arms and 
Crest, the Secretary was instructed to report the case 
to the local Taxation Authorities. 

In the case of a non-member, “ Veterinary Chemist,” 
it vras resolved that there was no case. 

Applications for Restoration .— (a) An application 
was received from Mr. J. Blakew'ay for his name to 
be restored to the Register, it having been removed 
at his own request in April, 1920. 

It was resolved to recommend that the name of 
Mr. J. Blakeway be restored to the Register of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

(6) An application was received from Mr. E. J. 
Sewell for the restoration of his name to the Register, 
it having been removed by Order of Council on the 
6th July, 1917. Mr. Sewell appeared, accompanied 
by counsel and solicitor, who presented the case for 
restoration. 

It was resolved that the application be reconsidered 
in six months’ time. 

Mr. Banham moved: “ That this Committee 

recommends that no member of the profession should 
recommend a member for any veterinary service 
of a public nature (such as for the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, an Agricultural Society, or a County or 
Borough Council) who has once been found guilty 
of serious disgraceful conduct in a professional sense 
by the Committee appointed by the Council to 
investigate such cases, which at present is the 
Registration Committee.” 

Colonel Brittle bank seconded the motion, but on 
being put to the meeting it was lost, eight voting for 
and nine against. 

Mr. Clarkson : I propose that the report be received 
and adopted. 

Mr. Price : I second that. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I would like to raise a 
question in regard to which every member was 
impressed to some extent by the proceedings yester¬ 
day, when two counsel attended, one to defend 
and the other to prosecute. They brought forward 
witnesses, and we formed certain opinions about their 


evidence. Some of them did not appear to be very 
reliable, but that is a matter of opinion. But the 
thing that struck me most was that a member of 
this College had not brought a direct charge against 
another member of this College, but had brought a 
charge against him through the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. That charge 
very rightly was forwarded here, and we could not help 
ourselves ; tve had to hear the case just as the Society 
heard the case. But the thing that I did not like 
about it, to which I propose to draw your attention, 
is the fact that the man who made the accusation 
was not here to support it in any way ; he sheltered 
himself, as it w'ere, behind the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 1 do not think 
when one professional man brings a charge of so grave 
a nature against another professional man that he 
should be allowed to stay away. (Hear, hear.) I 
think he should be made to come and support the 
charge. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Sumner: There is another matter arising out 
of the minutes of the Registration Committee to which 
I should like to refer. It was the opinion of the 
Committee that some expression of disapproval 
should he made by this Council in regard to the con¬ 
duct of those gentlemen who, for their own reasons, 
go off the Register and then apply to be reinstated. 
(Hear, hear.) I think that is a most undesirable 
thing to encourage in any shape or form, and it is 
well the profession should know that this College 
looks upon it with great disfavour. (Hear, hear.) 

The President : That is a point I was going to 
explain to the Council. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then 
put and carried unanimoitsly. 

On the motion of Mr. Share-Jones, seconded by 
Mr. Garnett, it was unanimously resolved: “ That 
the name of Mr. James Blakeway be restored to the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

On the motion of Mr. Abson, seconded by Mr. 
Clarkson, it was unanimously resolved that the 
seal of the College be affixed to the prosecution 
ordered. 

Parliamentary and General Purposes 
Committee. 

Mr. Garnett read the following report of a meeting 
of the Parliamentary and General Purposes Committee 
held on Thursday, 6th April, and moved its reception 
and adoption :— 

I. Minute s. —The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

II. Parliamentary Bills. —The following Parliamentary 
Bills were submitted, and the action noted taken. 

Cambridge Corporation.—Approved. 

Chartered Associations (Protection of Names and 
Titles).—Approved. 

Dogs’ Protection.—No action. 

Diseases of Animals (Scotland)..—No action. 

Cruelty to Animals.—Support to be given to the 
opponents of this Bill. 

Union of S. Africa Veterinary Bill.—No action. 

III. Dangerous Drugs Regulations. —The Secretary 
submitted copy of the letter addressed to the Home Office 
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on tho instructions of tho Committee at its last meeting, 
of which an acknowledgment only had been received. 

It was resolved that the Secretary bo instructed to ask 
for an early reply, and in the event of the reply being 
unsatisfactory, the matter be left in the hands of the 
President and Chairman, together with Sir John M’Fadyean, 
Mr. Buxton and the Solicitor,Jto take such action as may 
bo considered necessary. 

IV. Coal Mines Act. —Regulations issued under the 
Coal Mines Act with reference to tho use of horses and 
other animals in mines were submitted. 

V. Milk Lieu illations. —The Secretary submitted copy 
of tho regulations for Grade A Certified Milk and Grade 
A .Milk, together with copy of a letter addressed to the 
Ministry of Health with regard to projected new legisla¬ 
tion. A letter of acknowledgment from the Ministry 
was also submitted, and the Secretary was instructed to 
press for a more definite reply. 

VI. R. A. V. C. Conditions of Sendee. —The following 
letter was received from the War Office, but no further 
action was taken :— 

copy. 

War Office, London, S.W., 

February 21st, 1922. 

Kef. 100/Vety./I37 (F.2.b ). 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 15th 
November, 1921, 1 am commanded by the Army Council 
to acquaint you that they have further considered the 
recommendations of your Council in regard to the pay 
and conditions of service of officers of the Koyal Army 
Voteri 1 lary Corps. 

Since War Office letter of the 12th September a 
decision has been reached by which a concession in 
regard to retired pay will be given to veterinary officers 
to compensate them in some measure for their 
late entry into Army service. Particulars of this 
concession cannot at present bo stated, blit they will 
bo published in duo course. In view of this the Council 
do not feel able to pursue the question of giving any 
further ante-date, as tho reasons for which tho ante¬ 
date was proposed will now be covered by the retired 
pay benefit. 

As regards promotion to the rank of colonel, tho 
Council agree to the abolition of the condition which 
requires five years’ service in the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel to qualify for promotion, and the regulations are 
being amended accordingly. 

Tho Council regret that they are unable to depart 
from tho decisions already communicated to you to the 
effect that tho existing rates of pay cannot he varied 
and that provision cannot be made for placing lieutenant- 
eolonels and colonels on the half-pay list after four years’ 
service in tho rank.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) B. B. Cubitt. 

Tho Secretary, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

10 Rod Lion Square, W.C. 1. 

VII. Standing Committees. —The Secretary submitted 
the draft scheme for the election of Standing Committees, 
and it was resolved that it be left to the Chairman and 
Secretary to devise an experimental voting paper for the 
election of the Committees to take place at the July 
meeting of Council. 

VIII. Joint Parliamentary Committee re Horses and 
Ponies. — A further letter was received from the Secretary of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee requesting the 
appointment of representatives of the College on the 
Committee. 

It was resolved that Mr. G. P. Malo bo appointed 
representative of the College on the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee re Horses and Ponies. 

IX. Advisory Committee on Research into Diseases in 
Animals. —The Secretary submitted the report of the 
Advisory Committee oil Research into Diseases in Animals. 

Mr. Abson seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


EXAM[NATION ComMITTKK. 

Mr. Goh'ion read the following report of a nut-linn 
of the Examination Committee held on April 5th, 
and moved its reception and adoption 

I. Minutes. —Tho minutes of tho previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

II. Correspondence. —A letter dated loth March, 1922, 
was received from the Secretary to the Ministry' of Educa¬ 
tion for Northern Ireland stating that the powers and 
duties hitherto exercised through the whole of Ireland by 
the Board of Intermediate Education bad now been taken 
over by the Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland, 
and that the Ministry would in their area conduct the Inter¬ 
mediate Examinations recognised by tho College during 
the present year on at least as high a standard as that 
hitherto required by the Intermediate Board. 

It was resolved that the Intermediate Examinations to 
be held this year by the Ministry of Education for Northern 
Ireland bo recognised on the same conditions as those 
conducted by the Board of Intermediate Education. 

III. TJd ticaf ional Certificates. —Educational certificates 
Nos. 2570 to 2591 were submitted and approve^. 

IV'. Applications for Concessions. —Applications were 
received from three ex-service veterinary students who 
failed in one subject at the professional examinations held 
in December for permission to pass to the next year’s 
course of instruction, and to take the required subject 
at the July examinations. 

It was resolved (a) that the application be granted in 
one ease. 

(0) An application was received from an ex-service 
student who passed his Class B Examination in December 
to be admitted to the Class C Examination in July in 
consideration of his holding the diploma of the Pharmaceu¬ 
tical Society. 

It was resolved that the application be not acceded to. 

(c) An application was received from an ex-service 
student for exemption from attendance at the first year’s 
course, and from the examination in Chemistry, Physics 
and Biology, in consideration of the fact that- he has passed 
the first examination for tho degree of V.Sc. of tho 
University of Liverpool in those subjects. 

It was resolved that the application be acceded to, 
subject to ( lie production of the necessary evidence. 

V. Ryclmv 62.—An application was received from 
Mr. F. A. N. Crew, M B., Cli.B., 1912, M.D. 1921, D No. 

1921, 5 years’ war service, for exemption under Byelaw 62, 
and also for exemption from attendance at the course in 
Histology and Physiology and tho examination in that 
subject. 

It was resolved that the application be acceded to. 

A further application was received from Mr. P. G. 
Malkani for exemption under Byelaw 62. 

It was resolved that as tho conditions of the Byelaw 
have not been complied with, the previous decision be 
adhered to. 

VI. Foreign and Colonial Graduates.—(a) An applica¬ 
tion was received from Mr. L. 9. Chodorsky, a graduate 
of the Moscow Veterinary College, 1916 (four years’ 
coiu'so), with two years’ military service, to sit at the final 
examination after an attendance of one session at an 
affiliated Veterinary College. 

It was resolved that the application bo acceded to. 

(6) An application was received from Captain A. 
Cameron, a graduate of the Ontario Veterinary College, 
1908 (two years’ course), with four years’ military service, 
to be allowed to take the final examination after an 
attendance at an affiliated Veterinary' College. 

It was resolved that this candidate be exempted from 
attendance at the first two years of t he professional course 
and from the examinations in Classes A and B. 

It was further resolved that applications for concessions 
on account of military service after the 30th September, 

1922, will not be considered, with the exception of 
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applications in respect of students who are already in 
attendance at one of the affiliated schools. 

VII. D.V.S.M. Regulations .—An application was 
received from Captain F. J. Slieedy for the recognition of 
liis period of service as Veterinary Officer in Tanganyika 
as satisfying the requirements of Byelaw 105 (ii.). 

It was resolved that the application be acceded to. 

VIII. Wihcatersrand University , .S. AJrica. —An 

application was received for the recognition of the 
Veterinary Degree of the Witwatersrand University as 
qualifying for registration in the Register of Colonial 
Practitioners. 

It was resolved that the matter he deferred ponding 
receipt of further information. 

IX. Instructions to Examiners. —The instructions 
issued to Examiners were considered, and 

It was resolved to recommend that- the following 
additional instructions be communicated to the Ex¬ 
aminers : — 

(a) That outside the Examiners and Students no 
person should bo admitted to the Examination Room 
other than the local secretary, the teacher of the subject 
under examination, and the delegate of the Council. 

\b) That the examinations for individual subjects 
'liould be held in separate rooms, if possible within the 
bdiue building. 

Mr. Price seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Publication, Library and Museum Committee. 

The Secretary read the following report of a meet¬ 
ing of the Publication, Library and Museum Com¬ 
mittee, held on 7th April : 

I. (a) Chairman. —In the absence of the Chairman, 
the President was appointed to the chair. 

(6) Minutes. —The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

II. Presentations to Library. —The Librarian reported 
that since the previous quarterly meeting the following 
presentations had been made to the Library :— 

By A L. Sheather, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

A Series of Original Experiments on tho Foot of the 
Living Horse. Bracy Clark, 180th 

(lark’s Podonomy. Bracy Clark. 182th 

Observations on the Structure, Economy and 
Diseases of the Foot of tho Horse. Vol. I. E. 
Coleman, 1798. 

Treatise on the Diseases of Horses. Vols 1. and 11. 
W. Gibson, 1754. 

The Gentleman’s Stable Directory. W. Taplin, J 80B. 
By F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.V.S. 

A New Treatise on the Diseases of Horses. W. Gibson, 
1751. 

Reports. 

Uganda Protectorate Department of Agricultures 1921. 

Rangoon Municipality Veterinary Department, 192th 

Punjab Veterinary College, 1920-1921. 

Camel Specialist, 1920-1921. 

Canada, Report of Veterinary Director-General, 1921. 

Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts, The 
Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, etc., 
1920. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1921 (per 
Mr. H. C. Wilkie). 

Calendars. 

The Registers of Pharmaceutical Chemists and 
Chemists and Druggists. 

Centenary of the Stockholm Veterinary High School, 
1921 

Students’ Handbook, Veterinary High School, Stock¬ 
holm, 1921. 

Calendar of the Stockholm Veterinary High School, 
1920-1921. 


Calendar of the Veterinary High School, Brne, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Calendar of the University of Madras. 1922. 

Calendar of the Punjab University, 1921-22. 

Calendar of the University of Bombay, 1922-9. 

Calendar of the University of Allahabad, 1921-2. 

Calendar of the University of Calcutta, 1922. 

Calendar of the University of Edinburgh, 1921-2. 
Bulletins and Leaflets. 

The Serum Simultaneous Method of Inoculation 
against Rinderpest. W. A. Pool, 1921. 

Notes on Contagious Abortion in Pony ami Donkey 
Mares. R. Branford and T. M. Doyle, 1921. 

Leaflets of Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Dominion Experimental Farms, Canada. Season¬ 
able Hints. 

Periodicals. 

As in previous Quarters. 

It was resolved that a hearty vote of thunks he accorded 
to the respective donors. 

III. Librarian's Annual Report.- —The Librarian sub¬ 
mitted his first annual report-, which was approved and 
ordered to be incorporated in the Annual Report of the 
College. 

IV. Annual Report. —The draft Annual Report of tho 
College was submitted and considered, and after slight 
emendations it was resolved to recommend that the report 
as amended be approved. 

V. Standard Rooks. —The Librarian submitted a list 
of books required for the Library, and it was resolved that 
the Librarian be authorised to purchase the following 
books :— 

Dorland’s Medical Dictionary'. 

Muret Sanders’ German-English Dictionary. 

A Freneh-English Dictionary. 

Montane and Bourdelle—Anatomic des Animaux 
Domestiques (9 vols.). 

VI. War Memorial Library Trust Fund. —Tho Secre¬ 
tary submitted suggestions for the revision of t he proposed 
Trust Deed, and 

It was resolved that the matter be referred to tho 
Solicitor for consideration and report. 

VII. Annual Grant. —On the motion of the Treasurer 
it- was resolved to recommend that an annual grant of 
£100 be made by the Council out of tho Annual Fee 
Account for the maintenance of the Library. 

On tin; motion of Mr. A bison, .seconded by Mr. 
Thick, the report was received and adopted. 

Monouhs and Phizes Committee. 

The Secretary read the following report of a 
meeting of the Honours and Prizes Committee, held 
on the 6th April;— 

I. Chairman. —In the absence of the Chairman, the 
President was elected to tho chair. 

II. Minutes. —The minutes of tho previous mooting, 
having been printed and circulated, wore taken as read 
and confirmed. 

III. Jubilee Memorial RetjuUitions. —The revised 
regulations for the Jubilee Memorial Prize were submitted, 
but the matter was deferred for further consideration. 

On the motion of Mr. Share-Jones, seconded by 
Mr. Clarkson, the report wtis received and adopted. 

Appointment of Examiners, Membership Diploma. 

The President : We now proceed to the appoint¬ 
ment of Examiners for the Membership Diploma. 
In Class C, Pathology, there is only one application ; 
in Class D, Medicine, there are two applications. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : 1 move that we resolve 
ourselves into Committee in order to discuss this 
matter. 
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Mr. Trigger seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Council then resolved itself into committee. 
On resuming its sitting in public, 

Mr. Buxton moved that Dr. D. Murray Lyon, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., D.P.H., be appointed examiner 
in Pathology for one year. 

Mr. Willett seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The President: For Class D., Medicine, there are 
two applications, one from Mr. J. Brown, F.R.C.V.S., 
and the second from Mr. D. Hamilton, F.R.C.V.S. 
I think we ought, in the first place, to have a letter 
read from one of the applicants. 

The Secretary read the following letter :— 

1 Elm Terrace. 

Beverley Road, Hull, 

April 4th, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Bullock, 

In making the application for the appointment of 
Examiner to the Council in Medicine and Meat Inspection, 
I understood that the vacancy was due to the resignation 
of Mr. Brown, Invergordon, from that position I am 
informed, however, that Mr. Brown is again applying for 
the appointment. Should that be so, and if it be the 
desire of the members of Council that he be re-elected, I 
shall be obliged by you withdrawing my name from the 
list, of applicants, as I do not wish to oppose the 
re-appointment of Mr. Brown.—With kind regards, 1 am, 
yours faithfully, 

(Signed) D. Hamilton, F.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. Spencer : I beg to propose, that Mr. John 
Brown be elected Examiner in Class D, Medicine, 
for one year. 

Professor Craig : I second that. 

The resolution was then put and carried, ten voting 
for and seven against. 

The President : I declare that Mr. Brown is 
appointed Examiner in Class D, Medicine, for one year. 

Appointment of Scrutineers. 

The President : The appointment of scrutineers 
has in the past been left in the hands of the President. 
Is it your wish to adopt that procedure to-day ? 

The suggestion was unanimously adopted. 

Annual Dinner. 

The President : The next item on the agenda is 
“ Annual Dinner,” which I presume means to discuss 
whether an annual dinner should be held or not. 

Mr. Abson : I beg to propose that no annual 
dinner be held. 

Mr. McIntosh seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Seal on Diplomas. 

Mr. Willett : There is one very small matter to 
which I should like to direct your attention, namely, 
the seal on the new diploma. It is not coloured now, 
and I saw one only a short time ago in which the seal 
is practically obliterated, although the diploma was 
issued only last year. I saw a diploma given two 
years previously on which the seal is also practically 
obliterated. I desire to suggest that some alteration 
be made, and that the seal be again done in colour. 


The President : I think I would suggest that it 
be left for experimentation to see exactly what is the 
most durable form of seal that can be devised. Would 
that meet with your approval ? 

Mr. Willett : If it is satisfactory. I should like 
to say that this is a matter of great disappointment 
to these two brothers. Their father’s diploma is 
many years older, and the seal on it is as good as ever 
it was, while the seals on their diplomas are practically 
obliterated and indistinguishable after they have been 
issued a year. That cannot be considered satis¬ 
factory. I would suggest that we revert to the 
original scheme, if that is agreed to by the Council, 
and that all members who hold these other diplomas 
should be notified that on returning them they will be 
re-sealed. 

Mr. Garnett : From what I have seen I think it is 
simply due to the fact that the diplomas are not 
pressed hard enough by the seal. 

Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor): The old diplomas were 
done in this way. There was a piece of red paper ; 
the seal was put on to that piece of red paper and then 
pressed on to the diplomas. As a consequence, 
the seal shows itself clear cut right away through. 
But if you take a piece of paper which is very thick, 
like the diploma, and try to get the seal through it 
in the same way, it has the result that Mr. Willett 
has stated—you cannot get a clear impression. 

Mr. Price : I second the motion. 

The President : It is moved and seconded that we 
revert to the old method of sealing the diplomas. 

Mr. Willett : And that these other diplomas be 
re-sealed. 

The President : And that any legal diploma that 
has been defaced will be re-sealed, assuming there is 
no reason to the contrary. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

This concluded the business of the Quarterly 
Meeting of Council. 

Special Meeting of Council. 

Immediately following the quarterly meeting, a 
Special Meeting of Council was held, over which the 
President, Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley, presided, and at 
which the same members were present as at the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Minutes. —The minutes of the Special Meeting of 
Council held on Friday, 6th January, and Thursday, 
19th January, which had been printed and circulated., 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

Motion of Mr. Male. 

The President: The business of the flpecial 
meeting is a motion by Mr. Male. 

Mr. Garnett : Before any discussion takes plaoe 
I should like to have your ruling on a point of order. 
I should like to ask if this motion has been suspended 
for three months. It was not put up at the last 
Council Meeting at all; I do not think it was posted, 
until a fortnight afterwards. I should like to know 
whether that complies with the byelaws. 
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The President : I will ask the Solicitor’s ruling 
on that point. My own view is that it should be 
suspended for three months. 

Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor): Yes, it must be 
suspended for three months. It must be “ hung up 
in some conspicuous place in the common meeting 
room of the Council for and during the space of three 
calendar months previous to the meeting of the Council 
at which it is intended to propose the same.” 

The President : This notice was suspended on the 
5th January, so that Mr. Male is in order. 

Mr. Garnett : I am going by the report of the last 
meeting of Council, that this motion was given at 
the subsequent meeting. It is so in the report in the 
Veterinary Record. 

Mr. Thatcher : That does not matter. You can 
give notice at any meeting prior to the meeting at 
which it is to be brought forward, but you must 
suspend it for three months. If this was put up 
on the 5th January and notice was given at any 
meeting before, then it is all right. 

The President : I think it is in order. 

Mr. Garnett : It was the Veterinary Record that 
put me WTong. 

Mr. Male : In any case it was only a matter of a 
few days. I now beg to move : “ That the revised 
list of Preliminary Educational Examinations adopted 
at the Special Meeting of Council on the 8th April, 
1U21, shall come into operation on March 31st, 1923.” 
1 do not propose to weary the meeting by any 
recapitulation of the reasons why we should pass this 
resolution. It has been discussed very fully on 
several occasions, and the Council has voted upon it, 
and voted in favour of it. If we required any further 
demonstration of the necessity of increasing the 
professional examination, we had it in this room 
yesterday. You all know that the reason that these 
regulations were postponed was, it was thought 
it would be an injustice to certain students who had 
alreadv commenced their course, and that is the 
reason, and the only reason, why I and many other 
members of Council voted in favour of postponing 
these regulations. I therefore hope the Council 
will now pass this resolution unanimously. 

Mr. Willett : I have much pleasure in seconding 
the motion. 

The resolution was then put and declared by the 
President carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to the 
President for his conduct in the chair, the meeting 
terminated. 


^Association Reports. 


Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

A general meeting of the above Association was held 
at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, on 
Tuesday, November 15th, 1921, at 3-30 p.m. The 
chair was taken by the President (Mr. A. W. Noel- 


Pillers, F.R.C.V.S.), and the other members present 
were Messrs. Butters, Ball, Burndred, Blackhurst, 
Brittlebank, Curbishley, Dixon, Edwards, Holroyd, 
Hall, Locke, Lancaster, Lomas, Lord, Millington, 
McGregor, Oddy, Shawcross, Stent, Spruell, Taylor, 
Warburton, Whitehead, Woods, Walker, Wadsworth 
and Wright. Visitors, Messrs. Alexander and 
Watchorn. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. Carter, Elam, Eaton-Jones, Packman, 
H. Sumner, Senr., H. Sumner, Junr. 

Correspondence. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. R. Isherwood, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Grappenhall, dated 2nd November, 
1921, tendering his resignation from the association, 
which step he had taken by reason of not being in 
practice, and not likely to be able to attend the 
meetings of the Association. Mr. Isherwood’s 
resignation was accepted with regret. 

Obituary. 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., 
proposed that a vote of condolence be passed with 
the relatives of the late Mr. Alexander Lawson, J.P., 
M.R.C.V.S., and “ that this Association wish to say 
that they recognise and appreciate all that Mr. Lawson 
did for the veterinary profession during the whole 
of his life.” 

He also proposed that a vote of condolence should 
be sent from the Association to the relatives of the 
late Professor Sheridan Delepine, M.B., C.M., M.Sc., 
who had passed away during the last week-end. 
As a constant friend of the profession, they owed a 
great deal to him. 

Mr. Wm. Woods, F.R.C.V.S., in seconding, 
outlined the various activities of the Professor before 
coming to Manchester in 1891. Professor Delepine 
was a great friend to the veterinary profession, knew 
our weaknesses, and it was he who instituted the 
degree of D.V.S.M., at Victoria University, Manchester, 
as he. said that the influence of the University behind 
those who had obtained the degree may be able to 
obtain for them those posts which were their right. 
He could nearly say that Professor Delepine’s last 
thoughts were of the veterinary profession, for he 
had received a letter from the Professor only that 
morning, which had been dictated shortly before his 
death. 

It was proposed by Mr. E. H. Stent, M.R.C.V.S., 
and seconded by Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, 
C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., that a vote of condolence be 
passed to the widow of the late Mr. A. W. Mason, 
F.R.C.V.S., of Leeds, who had recently passed away. 
Mr. Mason was not a member of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association, but was a very well 
known member of the Veterinary profession. 

The Secretary read a letter dated November, 1921, 
from Mr. Brennan DeVine, F.R.C.V.S., Assistant 
Secretary of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland Ltd., to the 
effect that notices of meetings of Divisions and 
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Branches of the National Veterinary Medical Associ¬ 
ation arc published in the Veterinary Record, under 
the professional advertisements, free of charge, and 
intimating that advertisements must be received 
not later than the first post Wednesday morning, 
for inclusion in the Record of the same week. 

Election of New Member. 

It was proposed bv Mr. F. 0. Edwards, F. 11.0.V.S., 
seconded by Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., 
M.R.C.V.S., and carried unanimously, that the 
following gentleman be elected a member of the 
Association: Mr. W. Kendrick, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Tarvin, near Chester. 

Election of Office-Bearers and Council. 

It was proposed by Mr. (1. II. Locke, seconded by 
Mr. W. A. Taylor, and carried unanimously, that 
Mr. F. Hopkin, M.R.C.V.S., he the President of the 
Lancashire- Veterinary Medical Association for the 
ensuing year. 

It, was proposed by Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittle bank, 
seconded by Mr. 0 . Blackhurst, and carried unani¬ 
mously, that the following gentlemen be Vice- 
Presidents of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association for the ensuing year : Mr. J. H. Wright, 
M.R.C.V.S., Mr. A. W. Noel-Pillers, F.R.C.V.S., 
Mr. E. H. Ctirbishlev, M.R.C.V.S. 

It was proposed by Mr. A. W. Nokl-Pii.lers, 
seconded bv Mr. W. A. Taylor, and carried unani¬ 
mously, that the following gentlemen be elected as 
stated Mr. E. H. Stent, M.R.C.V.S., Honorary 
Treasurer : Mr. J. Spruell, M.R.C.V.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 

It was proposed by Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Wricht, and carried unani¬ 
mously, that the following gentlemen be elected 
Auditors for the ensuing year : Mr. W. A. Taylor, 
M.R.C.V.S., Mr. E. J. Burndred, M.R.C.V.S. 

It was proposed by Mr. J. 1). Whitehead, seconded 
bv Mr. W»i. Woods, and carried unanimously, that 
the following be the members of the Council for the 
ensuing year :— 

Mr. j. B. Wolstenholme, F.R.O.V.S., Mr. Win. 
Woods, F.R.C.V.S., Mr. T. Hopkin, F.R.C.V.S., 
Mr. H. Sumner, M.R.C.V.S., Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittle- 
bank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., Mr. W. Aekrovd, 

M.R.C.V.S., Mr. G. H. Locke, M.R.C.V.S., Mr.‘G. 
Mavall, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. C. Blackhurst, M.R.C.V.S., 
ami Mr. .T. T. Allen, M.R.C.V.S. 

Proposed by Mr. G. H. Locke, seconded by Lt.-Col. 
J, W. Brittlebank, and carried unanimously, that 
the nomination of members of this Association he 
left entirely to the ordinary general meeting held about 
this time of the year. 

Proposed by Mr. W. A. Taylor, seconded by 
Mr. F. G. Edwards, and carried unanimously, that 
the following be elected representatives of the 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association on the 
Council of the National Veterinary Medical Associ¬ 
ation :—Lieut.-Col. ,1. W. Brittle-bank, C.M.O., 
M.R.C.V.S., Mr. G. H. Locke, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. H. 


Sumner, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. W. Woods, F.R.C.V.S., 
Mr. C. Blackhurst, M.R.C.V.S., and Mr. .1. Spruell, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Proposed by Mr. G. H. Locke, seconded bv Mr. 
F. Ball, and carried unanimously, that the following 
be the candidates of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association for the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank, M.R.C.V.S., Air. H. Sumner,M.R.C.V.S., 
Mr. R. Hughes, F.lt.C.V.S., Oswestry. 

It was proposed by Lieut.-Col. Brittlebank, 
seconded by Mr. Shawcroks, and carried unanimously, 
that l he annual dinner be held on a date to be arranged 
later, and that the President, Treasurer and Secretary 
make the usual arrangements. 

Extinction Shram. Proposed and seconded that the 
purchase of Extraction Shears for the use of memlters 
of the Association, he left in tin- hands of the President, 
Treasurer ami Secretary. 

Election of Council of the. Royal College of 1 cirri nary 
Surgeons. 

The President intimated that in the past it had been 
the custom to share the expenses of the election 
circular and amalgamate with the Yorkshire Veterin¬ 
ary Medical Society and the Eastern Counties Veterin¬ 
ary Medical Society. The latter Society, however 
had during the war sunk practically into non-existence, 
and in consequence, the financial status was very 
low, ami they were unable to amalgamate with the 
other societies in defraying the cost of the election. 

It was, therefore, proposed by Mr. E. H. Currish- 
ley, and seconded by Mr. Hall, " that the Secretary 
be instructed to write to the Secretary of each of the 
associations in the Northern Branch on this matter, 
and if they have any candidates, we shall support 
theirs and share the expenses of the circular, this 
being practically what has been done in the past." 

Hospital Jar Dogs, Messrs. Enins, Sons, Leschrr 
and Webb, Ltd. 

The Secretary read a circular letter dated 2nd 
November, 1921, which had been addressed by 
Messrs. Evans, Sons, Lescher and Webb, Ltd., from 
their Research Laboratories, Higher Runcorn, to 
veterinary surgeons, intimating that they were able 
to offer hospital accommodation and skilled treatment 
for dogs suffering from distemper, as well as for all 
forms of medical and surgical diseases to which do<gs 
and other domestic animals are prone, the hospital 
being under a newly appointed medical superintendent, 
and the services of a veterinary surgeon being avail¬ 
able if necessary. 

Mr. F. G. Edwards, said he had received tlu* 
above circular letter, which he could not quite under¬ 
stand, and had written to Messrs. Evans, Sous, 
Lescher and Webb, Ltd., for further explanation. 
In consequence he had received a visit from Mr. 
Webb, one of the partners, who explained that it 
was quite a mistake in sending the letter out in this 
form, and that the wording of paragraph 2 of tlu> 
letter was incorrect and conveyed a wrong impression 
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to the veterinary profession. The. hospital for dogs 
referred to had been started purely with the intention 
of dealing only with diseases of dogs and domestic 
animals, which can be treated bacteriologically. 
This explanation had since been confirmed bv Mr. 
Webb in writing, who further stated that the circular 
was sent out to veterinary surgeons only, with the. 
idea of co-operating with them in dealing with such 
bacteriological cases ; it was not sent out to the 
public. 

It was proposed by Lieut.-Col. .1. W. Biuttletiank, 
seconded by Mr. F. 8. Warburtox, and carried 
unanimously, that a copy of the following resolution 
be sent to Messrs. Evans, Sons, Lescher and Webb, 

Ltd. : 

“ That this meeting of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association recommends all members of 
the Association to ignore the circular letter dated 
2nd November, 1921, from Messrs. Evans, Sons, 
Lescher and Webb, Ltd., re. Hospital for Dogs 
suffering from Ilistemper and other forms of medical 
and surgical diseases.” 

Proposed by Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittle hank, 
seconded by Mr. Hai.i., and carried unanimously, 
that a copy of the correspondence on this subject 
be sent to the Secretary of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

Unreijixleml Practitioners and Castraiorn. 

The Secretary read a circular letter from the Vice- 
Chancellor, the University of Liverpool, dated 
October, 1921, asking for particulars as to the number 
of, unregistered practitioners in veterinary medicine 
and surgery in the country, as well as the number 
of men going about as castrators. 

Proposed by Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlerank, 
seconded by Mr. F. Ball, and carried unanimously, 
that a letter be written to the Vice-Chancellor, the 
University of Liverpool, informing him that the 
circular has been brought before this meeting of the 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association, and that 
the meeting desire to know for what purpose the 
information he asks for is desired. The meeting will 
then further consider what attitude they will take. 
Meantime all members of the Association are advised 
to refrain from replying to the circular. 

Mr. E. L. Butters (Liverpool) read a paper on 
“ Carbon Monoxide Poisoning in Horses.” 

Mr. Butters’ paper, and ensuing discussion, received 
publication last week. Ed. 

Mr. J. D. Whitehead, F.R.C.V.8., proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Butters for his paper, which was 
seconded by Mr. E. J. Burndueu, M.R.U.V.S., ami 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Butters, in reply, thanked the meeting. 

Mr. J. Holroyd (Blackburn), followed with a paper 
on 

Maititis in the Cow. 

Mr. Holroyd said : Mr. President and Gentlemen.— 
At the last meet ing of t his Society several members expres¬ 
sed a wish to have mastitis discussed hero to-day, and our 
Secretary prevailed upon me to open the subject. I have 
decided to give n few notes and observations on the disease. 


eliminating all details as far as possible, in the hope that 
it will lead to a good discussion, rather than to rend a 
long paper that would take up all our time. 

Mastitis is one of our most common cattle diseases and 
one of the most serious. It is unsatisfactory from our 
standpoint, ns cases in which we get quick and complete 
recovery are comparatively few, and serious from the 
owner’s point of view as the cases cause much trouble, 
depreciation in value, and n diminished milk supply. 

So far as 1 know it is a disease upon which little experi- 
mental work has been done in this country, and we in 
country practices have not the means whereby this can 
he accomplished. 1 think, seeing that there is so much 
agitation about “clean milk” at the present time, some 
state-aicled investigations should be undertaken, both 
with regard to the non-pathogci ic organisms present in 
milk and to diseased conditions met with in the udder. 

1 purpose confining my remarks to the disease ns met 
with in the cow, as in other animals it is rarer and of much 
less importance. Mastitis we can define as inflammation 
of the udder ; it eau affect one or more quarters or only 
a portion of one. 

Every writer on this disease appears to have a different 
way of classifying it Some base their classification on 
the anatomical seats of the primary lesions—parenchy¬ 
matous and interstitial mastitis. Others classify it 
according to the severity of the symptoms produced, ns 
sub-acute, acute, and chronic mastitis. Even Wall, in 
his book on mastitis, and who goes very deeply into the 
subject, divides it in two classes:—(1) Mastitis caused by 
external force ; (2) Mastitis caused by infection : sub. 
dividing the latter into (o) blood infection, (/>) teat 
infection. 

Tn practice we can certainly classify it into acute, 
sub acute, and chronic, but we have some difficulty in 
deciding in a great many of our eases whether it is due to 
blood infection or to teat infection. It is most difficult to 
classify it according to its scat, for in most cases of acute 
mastitis we have both the parenchyma and the stroma 
in a diseased condition. 

At the commencement of a ease of mastitis, if it be due 
to blood infection, it is the stroma that is affected and. 
likewise, if it is due to teat infection it is the parenchyma, 
but in eases of acute mastitis the infection spreads so 
rapidly from one to the other that, it is impossible for ns 
to say the seat of the primary lesion. 

For my own part I feel satisfied if 1 can classify it into 
acute and chronic, and sub-divide each into (I) teat infec¬ 
tion and (2) blood infoction. 

Etiology. Lactation does not appear to bo an essential 
condition for cases of mastitis, though it is no doubt a 
pre-disposing factor, especially in cases duo to teat infec¬ 
tion. In an udder which is distended with milk, disease- 
producing germs have only to gain entrance to the tent 
canal to meet with a medium which is suitable for their 
rapid growth. 

[To be continued). 

JVotes and J/ews. 

Importation of Foreign Animals Bill. 

In the House of Lords on Ajiril 5th, Earl Grey 
moved the second reading of the Importation of 
Foreign Animals Bill, which, he explained, was 
designed to facilitate the introduction of a new indus¬ 
try into these islands—-namely, the production of furs. 
The wild animals mentioned in the schedule comprise 
heaver, fisher, foxes of all kinds, including silver black 
foxes, lynx, marten, mink, the musk rat, otter, raccoon, 
sable, skunk, and wild eat. 

Lord Lambourne pointed out that by Clause 1 
the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries had the 
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right to add to the schedule the name of any foreign 
animal. He might add to the list a cow or bullock 
and any animal of which we were anxious to prevent 
the. importation. 

Earl Grey said he did not desire that Canadian 
cattle should be imported under the Bill. 

The Earl of Aneaster announced that the Govern¬ 
ment would not oppose the second reading of the 
measure, but, if a second reading were given to it, 
he could not promise that they would not oppose it 
in Committee. 

Viscount Chaplin opposed the Bill on the ground 
of the possibility of the re-introduction of pleuro¬ 
pneumonia among animals in this country. 

The House divided, and the second reading was 
refused by 63 votes to 9. 


At a Council Meeting of the Central Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, held on Tuesday, in London, 
the question of the Ministry of Agriculture permitting 
the importation of Irish cattle was raised as a matter 
of emergency by Lord Deerkurst, who moved the 
following resolution 

“ In the opinion of this Chamber it is undesirable 
to sanction the importation of Irish store cattle into 
England until such time as the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee set up on March 20th has reported.” Rightly 
or wrongly, said Lord Deerhurst, there were many who 
believed that in respect of the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in England Irish cattle were the origin¬ 
ators of that outbreak. The resolution having been 
seconded, it was carried by two-thirds of those voting. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Despite occasional outbreaks of a somewhat alarm¬ 
ing character, the foot-and-mouth scourge is now 
rapidly dying down, and before many weeks are over 
the whole country should be declared fairly clear of 
the disease. A serious outbreak was, however, 
reported from Newcastle on Easter Monday. 

The epidemic has already lasted for fully two months 
and is the most serious that has visited the country 
in the present generation. The apparent loss to the 
country financially will be at least £1,000,000, but 
to this there has to be added heavy losses, impossible 
to estimate, caused by the almost complete suspension 
of the live-stock trade. 

The following veek-to-week record of the progress 
and decline of the epidemic gives an idea at a glance 
of its magnitude and the success of the efforts on the 
part of the authorities to cope with it:— 


Week ended 



Cases. 

23rd January ... 

. . . 


33 

29th „ ' ... 



... 266 

5th February 



... 293 

12th „ ' ... 



... 174 

19th „ 



... 114 

26th 



83 

5th March 



35 

12th 



30 


Week ended 

Cases. 

19th March 

. 17 

26th ,, 

. 12 

2nd April . 

. 10 

Total 

.1,067 


The table gives the return each week for the whole 
of Great Britain. In England, 29 counties had 960 
cases ; in Wales, one county had two cases ; and in 
Scotland, 13 counties had 95 cases. 

International Congress of Comparative Pathology. 

The programme for the Second International 
Congress of Comparative Pathology, to be held at 
Rome beginning September 20(h, 1922, has been 
announced by Prof. E. Perroncito, chairman of the 
executive committee. The subjects to be presented 
cover a wide range in the pathology of man, animals 
and plants, as follows :— 

1. Experimental grafting. 

2. Regeneration of the nerves in experimental 
pathology, nervous diseases and war lesions. 

3. Vitality of animal and vegetable parasites. 

4. Present state of the cancer problem. 

5. Vitamins and deficiency diseases in man and 
animals. 

6. Filterable-virus diseases. 

7. Foot-and-mouth disease. 

8. Rinderpest. 

9. Fowl cholera. 

10. Bee plague. 

11. Disease of silk-worms. 

12. Bacteriophages. 

13. Bacterial and plant tumors. 

14. Piroplasmoses. 

15. Symbiosis and parasitism in plants. 

16. Cycle of evolution of Dibothryocephalus latus. 

17. Cycle of evolution of ascarids. 

18. Cycle of evolution of ankylostomes. 

19. Scabies of man and animals. 

20. Diaspis pentaqona and Prosparlella berlesei. 

21. Questions relative to phylloxera. 

The Lessons of “ Sleepy Sickness ” in a Dog. 

The medical correspondent of The Times, drawing 
the inference from the recent case of “ sleepy sickness ” 
in a dog that there is need for far closer study of 
animal diseases, says : - 

“ That somewhat mysterious malady encephalitis 
lethargica, or, as it is commonly called now, ‘ sleepy 
sickness ’ (to distinguish it from the sleeping sickness 
of the tropics), has so far eluded those who have 
attempted to discover its cause. It was not until 
1917 that it was first described by a Viennese doctor. 
But in England and Wales there were notified in 
1919, 538, and in 1920, 914 cases. The disease is 
most prevalent in the early months of the year, and 
since January 1st last some 118 cases have been 
notified. 

“ The question has arisen whether the disease is 
found in the lower animals. In 1919 a monkey 
was infected with it by Professor McIntosh. More 
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recently it has been reported from Haves, in Kent, I 
that dogs have been found to suffer from a condition 
of which unnat ural drowsiness is a prominent symptom. 

A medical man, Dr. John Brown, describes an attack 
in a dog in the current number of the Medical Times. 
The animal was a male wire-haired terrier, three years 
old. He had been given to worrying poultry, and 
so was kept indoors and fed chiefly on milk and sweet 
biscuits before the doctor got him. The attack of . 
illness began after lie hud been with the doctor some ^ 
time and seemed well. He became sick and then ! 
sleepy, finally unconscious. Then, later, if put on i 
his feet, he would go through curious automatic \ 
movements. He became worse, and was destroyed. 
An examination of the body failed to reveal anv of the 
' alternative ’ possible causes of death. 

“ The case is placed on record in order to show j 
the need for further investigation of animal diseases. | 
This need has long been urged by Sir Clifford Allbutt, 
of Cambridge, and others, including the late Sir 
William Osier. At the present moment our knowledge 
of the relations which may exist between animal and 
human disease is very unsatisfactory."’ 

“An Attractive Proposition’’ 

Problem Solved for Times Readers. 

Fond parents with offspring approaching the termina¬ 
tion of their ’Varsity career have for weeks past been 
anxiously scrutinising their Times for guidance on the 
perplexing question recently taken up by that paper— 

“ What can we do with our sons ? ’’ In contrast to the 
more or less tentative tone adopted by the majority of 
contributors who have attempted to throw light on an 
admittedly difficult problem, that in which Mr. J. J. 
Henry may be said to solve the matter in the issue of 
April 7th is refreshingly confident. Mr. Henry writes 
as follows:—1 am following with much interest in 
your columns the correspondence on 1 VVlmt to do with 
our boys t' ... A profession which seems to be far 
from overcrowded and to offer good financial prospects 
is that of a veterinary surgeon. The recent foot-and- 
mouth disease outbreak has shown the value placed on 
the services of veterinary surgeons by the Government 
in a time of emergency. Young, recently qualified men 
(well under 30 years of age) have been engaged by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries at the amazing 
salary of approximately £1,200 per annum, payable at 
the rate of £2 10s. per diem, with additional allowances 
for living expenses, based on a sliding scale according to 
the duration of the stay at any particular centre. Wlr 
other young, professional man. recently qualified, iv 
possibly hope to be so handsomely remunerated 1 Y 
the veterinary profession is an attractive propos’ 


Some years ago, while stationed at the Foreign Cattle 
Market, Deptford, I was in the habit while examining 
bovine livers of turning them over by placing one or 
two fingers in the portal vein, and lesions exactly similar 
to those described by Mr Buchanan developed on tnv 
fingers. 

My colleague. Mr. J. J. Rawlings, now in charge of the 
Naval Abattoir at Malta, also (lev-eloped similar lesions 
on his fingers when handling livers in t.he same way 

At that time no foot-and-mouth disease existed amongst, 
cattle arriving at the market. 

The lesions began by a ring of hyperiemin beyond the 
“ hem ” of the nails and gradually extended. Some 
considerable time elapsed before resolution set in, but event¬ 
ually they were cured by the usual antiseptic treatment. 

Tt would he interesting and instructive if cultivations 
were made from the exudate of the lesions on Mr. 
Buchanan’s fingers.—Yours faithfully, j’. T). Young, 
Central Markets, Smithfield. 

Sir,—With regard to Mr. Buchanan’s interesting description 
of his skin trouble and its relation to foot-and-mouth disease, 
I desire to mention that when 1 was inspecting cattle at 
the Deptford Cattle Market about 40 years ago I saw at 
least two cattlemen who wore manifestly suffering from 
foot-and-mouth disease. J remember one case distinctly 
in which there were vesiculation around the mouth anti 
marked constitutional disturbance. At that time the 
market was literally reeking with the disease, there often 
being at one time not less than 200 animals suffering 
; simultaneously from it. Large numbers of men uere 
all day long greatly exposed to the infection, and in view 
of the rarity of human suffering therefrom at that time, 
it is manifest that the risk to the human subject is very- 
slight indeed. I think there is no doubt, however, that 
there have been isolated cases of human foot-and-mouth 
disease. I hardly think Mr. Buchanan has suffered 
from this disease. The escape of red “arterial blood’* 
surely rather negatives an attack. If the disease had 
been sufficiently acute to induce the collection of red 
arterial blood, would lie not have had a higher temper 
ture, general lassitude and discomfort, and the me 
tion of a general toxaemia ? There appear-*-*-'' 
to have been no essential vesiculatu^g*^ - ^ 
some hemorrhagic condition CW- 
a poison which for 
only.—Yours 
.‘11 Brcakspe^p*^ 

April lfl* 1 

Sir' 


Correspondenc 


Letter* to the Editor should reach the OF 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion i* 
All correspondence must bear the r 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself -' 
his corr e sp o ndents. 

Veterinary Fop 

Digit 

Sir,—The article on 
issue is very interestin 
the lesions on Mr. F 
by the virus of foot. 
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We can claim to some experience with this disease in 
those times, and if the human subject is susceptible to 
the foot-and-mouth poison, it must be in extremely rare 
instances, and the probability is that, if such cases were 
investigated by experimental methods, they would be 
found to be false alarms, as is possible in the ease reported 
last week. Is there any authenticated ease on record of 
foot-and-mouth being conveyed experimentally or other¬ 
wise from the human subject to animal or even vice 
versa ?—Yours faithfully, Gko. A. Banham. Norwich 
Street, Cambridge. 


A Protest and an Explanation. 

Sir,—When my weekly eopy of the Veterinary Record 
arrived yesterday, I must confess to a disagreeable sur¬ 
prise when I noted its much altered appearance. There 
were not only fewer pages, but these were composed of 
such a poor quality paper that the print on one side 
could be seen through the other. The usual gloss and 
whiteness of the paper have entirely disappeared, and in 
fact one can only think the journal has been produced 
upon the very cheapest wrapping paper. 

As one who takes a phenomenal interest in the Record. 
and who awaits its weekly publication with the greatest 
eagerness, I feel bound to express my regret at such 
retrogression. My bound volume for the year will not be 
improved in appearance if future numbers show no ad¬ 
vance in quality upon that of the current issue. And 
may I ask when the report of Dr. White’s lecture to the 
C.V.S. is going to appear ? It was delivered over a 
month ago. I have noticed an increasing tendency on 
the part of the Veterinary Record to allow sometimes 


| many weeks to elapse after an event before it reports 
the proceedings of that event. This is a pity, as it tends 
to create a loss of interest and continuity or memory* of 
the subject which was under debate. If it is a question 
of lack of space, would it really entail a prohibitive increase 
in cost to add an additional page or two ?--Yours faith¬ 
fully’, Hamilton Kirk, <17 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 

April 8th, 1922. 

[As stated elsew here, the use of the paper referred to was 
a temporary expedient. The delay mentioned by Captain 
Kirk not infrequently occurs before the material is received 
by the editors. This applies to the report in question.— 

En.] 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Militia. 

April 7th.—Capt. and Bt.-Major A. 1). Mattinaon. 
O.B.E., M.C., relinquishes his commission (March 20th), 
and is granted rank of Major. 

Territorial Army. 

April 7th.—Major J. Peddie (ret ). 

Regular Forces. 

April 12th—-Temp. Capt. E. Nicholson relinquishes 
his commission on completion of service (March 20th). 
and retains rank of Capt. Temp. Qrmr. and Capt. C. M. 
Taylor relinquishes his commission on completion of 
service, and retains his rank (Sept. 29th. 1920). 

April 13th—Capt. E. G. Turner. D.S.O., is seed, for 
service with Egyptian Army (Feb. 17th). Temp. C'apt 
J. B. A. Hare relinquishes his commission on completion 
of service (March 31st). and is granted rank of Major. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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The Detection of Tubercle Bacilli in Milk. 

By H. L. Torrance, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Sheffield. 

(Presented to North Midland V.A.) 

As dairy inspection is a subject of rapidly increasing 
importance, I think it should receive more attention 
from the veterinarian than it has done in the past. 

We are the profession properly qualified to safe¬ 
guard the public from dirty and diseased milk, but 
it is astonishing how few people seem to realise this 
fact. Even laymen who belong to the educated 
classes seem to have very little idea of the thorough¬ 
ness, length and expense entailed in the training of 
a veterinary surgeon, and unless we take great care 
to safeguard our interests, I fear we will not occupy 
our proper sphere in Public Health work, for which 
we are peculiarly well fitted. 

Besides being a good clinician and having a thorough 
knowledge of cattle, the dairy inspector should be 
an efficient microscopist, because in a very short time 
with the use of the microscope an accurate diagnosis 
can be made, and if he combines the microscopic 
work with his clinical examination, he is likely to 
be much more painstaking. I mean by this, that 
if one is examining a special sample, of milk for some¬ 
one else, one has not a mental impression of the case, 
and after a short unsuccessful search for the suspected 
organism, one gives it up, whereas if you have examined 
the animal you say to yourself, “but it was very like 
a case of T.B. mastitis,” and you continue the search 
or you make another slide, frequently with successful 
results. That is one of the reasons, I think, why 
the veterinary officer (I prefer the word officer or 
veterinary surgeon to inspector, because the very 
word inspector seems to make some farmers’ blood 
boil) should do the microscopic examinations. I 
consider it would be to the general advantage if he 
also did the biological tests. The more one has to do 
in connection with a particular subject, the more 
interesting it is, and consequently the keener the 
individual will be on his work. I think that every 
Local Authority should have a Public Health Labor¬ 
atory, to which the veterinary inspector could have 
access for this work, and to give him an opportunity 
of investigating an unusual or specially interesting 
case. It is most discouraging when one comes across 
a rather baffling case and one has no opportunity 
to determine its nature. 

Ge>ieral appearance of (he herd .—In examining 
a herd to detect a cow giving tuberculous milk, it is 
well to have a general look at the cows before com¬ 
mencing to examine them individually. In the 
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summer time, when they are at grass, this is easily 
done by watching them as they come into the cow¬ 
shed to be milked. One can note the general con¬ 
dition of the herd, looking for thin ones, and noting 
any with suspicious coughs; one can also guess the 
approximate ages, remembering that the older cows 
are those most likely to suffer from tuberculosis. 
In this way one feels that the case of T.B. mastitis 
is likely to be one of so many cows, and this all helps 
in the examination. Tn the great majority of cases 
the cows with T.B. mastitis are those which have had 
three calves or more. I have only seen two cases 
in first-calf heifers. 

Method of clinical examination of the udder .—It 
may seem hardly necessary to mention such a simple 
thing as the examination of a cow’s udder, but it is 
much more important than it seems, and until one does 
it thoroughly and methodically, one will miss a few 
cases of tuberculous mastitis that otherwise would 
have been detected. 

Before commencing an examination of the udder, 
it is advisable to have the cow milked, as the udder 
in its collapsed condition is much more easy to palpate, 
and the size of different quarters if due to disease 
is more obvious. In the case of simple hypertrophy 
of a quarter, before the cow is milked it appears much 
larger than its neighbour, but when milked out, 
as a rule, very little difference in size and none in 
texture can be detected. 

I stand about two yards immediately behind the 
cow, viewing the hind quarters of the udder, then I 
move a little to the right and view the right fore¬ 
quarter, a little to the left and view the left fore¬ 
quarter, noting any difference in size and shape. 

Taking the tail in the right hand and standing 
behind the cow and a little to the right, I palpate 
the hind quarters and then the fore quarters, with 
the left hand, then feel for the left supramammary with 
the left hand, and palpate all the left side of the udder, 
afterwards doing the same on the right side. This 
latter procedure may seem rather superfluous, but 
I can remember one instance where a cow in a herd 
giving tuberculous milk was not located until the 
third visit, and that was because there was just one 
small tuberculous nodular area in the upper lateral 
aspect of the left hind quarter. 

Unless one is left-handed, palpation with the left 
hand is rather difficult and unsatisfactory at first, 
but it has the great advantage that by so doing one 
is standing just to the right side of the cow (i.e., the 
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milking side), and most cows are quieter when manip¬ 
ulated from this side. 

I will now deal with some conditions of the udder 
purely from the veterinary inspector’s point of view, 
which I have briefly classified:— 

UDDER. 

_ J_ 

I I I 

Hypertrophy. Atrophy. Mastitis. 


Traumatic. Tuberculous. Other Organisms. 

I i r j • 

Open. Closed. Nodular. Diffuse. Streptococci. 

Staphylococci. 

Diplococci. 

Bacilli. 

Actinomyces. 

From every point of view the most important 
condition is tuberculous mastitis, because the milk, 
although teaming with bacilli, may be unchanged 
in appearance to the naked eye, and no matter how 
much the udder may be enlarged and indurated, 
unless there is some very noticeable change in the 
appearance of the milk, the great majority of farmers 
continue to sell it for human consumption ; whereas 
if the milk is found to be clotted or discoloured in 
any way, it is at once withheld from sale. On account 
of its great importance, tuberculous mastitis and its 
differential diagnosis calls for special attention. 

Tuberculous mastitis occurs in two forms—nodular 
and diffuse. The former is the much more difficult 
to diagnose, because the affection may occur anywhere 
in the udder, may be limited to one small part, may 
be deep seated and not easy to palpate, and difficult 
to distinguish from indurations the result of some 
other form of mastitis. If the supramammary 
gland can be felt enlarged, it is a great aid to diagnosis, 
and means that if the milk is not changed in appear¬ 
ance, it will take a microscopic examination to say 
that it is not tuberculous. In every case of tuberculous 
mastitis, except those very rare cases, which 1 have 
never seen, where the tubercle bacilli pass up the 
teat or gain entrance through a wound in the skin 
(and even in these cases it would only be in the early 
stages that the gland would not be affected), the 
supramammary gland is enlarged; and as nearly all 
dairy cows are in store condition, it is generally 
possible to palpate it and recognise the enlargement. 
If a hind-quarter is affected, the gland on that side 
can usually be felt to be larger than its neighbour, 
and where both hind-quarters are affected, the 
quarter which is worse will have the larger gland on 
this side. Now I am aware that some authorities 
attribute no importance to the supramammary gland, 
but that has not been my experience ; in fact, it has 
been just the opposite. I attach the greatest import¬ 
ance to its detection, and always feel for it. 

In the diffuse form, where one has an interstitial 
tuberculous mastitis, the diagnosis is easy, except 
in the very early cases. There is considerable 
difference in the rapidity with which it develops 
and some slight variation in the type of lesion. In 
the more common type one gets a general enlargement 
of one quarter, which may develop in short a time 


as ten to fourteen days, but usually it takes much 
longer. The quarter is very hard on palpation, just 
as though one were feeling wood through the skin. 
The supramammary gland can be felt very much 
enlarged, and the milk examined on the spot is un¬ 
changed to the naked eye, except in very old cases, 
and then it varies from a light grey colour to a dirty 
fawn yellow, with a heavy deposit on standing. 
There is no pain on manipulation. It is commonly 
said that if the milk has a pink tint from the presence 
of blood it is not tuberculous, and although this is 
true in the great majority of cases, it is not always so. 
Cases do occur where the infection is so rapid that one 
gets small haemorrhages into the ducts, a condition 
somewhat similar to that seen in pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, with small intermittent haemorrhages. 

In another type of the diffuse lesion the disease 
seems to attack the circumference of the mammary 
tissue, so that the hardness seems like an arc of a 
circle. I have only seen two cases of this type in 
two and a half years. 

So far as the infection of the milk is concerned, the 
diffuse interstitial tuberculous mastitis is the most 
serious type of lesion, because the milk simply teems 
with bacilli, and a microscopic examination is success¬ 
ful in every case. This condition can be diagnosed 
clinically and microscopically with accuracy. 

There is no doubt the nodular form, which is more 
frequently met with than the diffuse, is sometimes 
difficult to diagnose, but if one weighs up the evidence 
for and against carefully, and one gets a reliable 
history, a correct diagnosis should be the result. 

Clinical Differential Diagnosis. 

From an ordinary acute streptococcic or staphy¬ 
lococcic mastitis the differentiation is easy, because 
in this condition there is the constitutional disturbance 
and acute inflammation of the udder. The cow 
may be off her food, have a slight rise in temperature, 
the udder much enlarged, painful; the milk containing 
numerous little yellowish coagula, and forming a 
very heavy deposit on standing. The case may 
recover and the gland be very little indurated, but 
more, commonly the whole of the glandular tissue 
is destroyed, and during this process the secretion 
looks just like lymph containing yellow flakes. Where 
the animal recovers from a non-tuberculous mastitis, 
and there is some induration of a quarter remaining, 
it is sometimes rather difficult to distinguish from 
tuberculous mastitis, but in this case the supra¬ 
mammary gland is not enlarged, and the induration 
is not so nodular as in the diffuse type of lesion, which 
increases progressively, whereas the non-tuberculous 
decreases as the connective tissue which replaces 
the mammary tissue becomes older. As the con¬ 
nective tissue shrinks the quarter generally becomes 
distorted in some way, and although this cannot 
always be seen, it can generally be felt. A true 
history is also a great help. 

I would distinguish tuberculous mastitis in an 
atrophied quarter from the induration resulting from 
non-tuberculous mastitis as follows. In the latter 
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form of mastitis the quarter is mis-shapen or distorted 
iu some way, the induration is irregular, and there is 
likely to be no secretion resembling milk. In 
tuberculous mastitis the quarter shrinks en masse, 
so that although it feels lumpy, vet there is some 
definite shape about it and no distortion. It feels 
very like a shrunken quarter composed of marbles, 
rather irregular in shape and of various sizes. The 
secretion is small in quantity, and looks as though 
water had been added to it, or may be like serum. 

From catarrhal mastitis, which affects the larger 
ducts and the galactophorus sinus, it is difficult to 
distinguish the nodular form affecting the region 
in the base of the teat. The supramammary gland 
is enlarged in both cases, and there is no naked-eye 
change in the milk. There is the absence of pain 
in both cases, and one should rely on the microscope 
to distinguish the two conditions. 

There is a very mild form of mastitis due to a 
diplococcu occurring in chains, which sometimes 
appears soon after calving. The affected quarter 
is enlarged, not painful, and not much indurated, 
the supramammary gland is enlarged, and the milk 
is not changed in appearance. In a week or two the 
condition clears up, and the affected quarter feels 
just like its neighbour. Again I rely on the micro- 
scojte for diagnosis. 

I once saw a case I thought was tuberculous mastitis 
of the diffuse type, although not quite typical, 
because the gland did not feel hard enough. There 
was a painless enlargement of the right hind quarter, 
and no change iu the milk. I visited the farm to 
inspect the herd, because a road sample had killed 
two guinea-pigs in twenty-four hours. A special 
sample was taken from this cow and stained for acid- 
fast bacilli with a negative result. Another film 
was stained by Gram’s method, which showed a 
diplococous in great numbers. A sample was sent 
to the Sheffield University for the biological test. 
The following morning I visited the laboratory to 
see the guinea-pigs, one of which was just dying and 
the other moribund. As the case was of special 
interest, cultures were made from the heart blood 
and spleen of the guinea-pigs. The cultures showed 
a streptococcus in pure culture. Although this was 
a most interesting case, and the only one of the kind 
I have seen, I could not carry out any investigations 
on account of a lack of facilities. I will show a slide 
of this organism. 

Once in following up a tuberculous road sample, 

I came across a rather unusual case, and as it is the 
only one of the kind I have seen, I will describe it. 
The cow was a real “ screw,” which also suffered 
from mastitis (non-tuberculous, I thought) of the 
left hind quarter. The rest of the herd seemed to 
be free from disease of the udders, so I took a sample 
from the tuberculous cow. A microscopical examin¬ 
ation of her milk showed numerous streptococci, 
and as they were soon detected, I ceased any further 
examination of the slide. A sample was sent to the 
University for biological examination, and in a month 
was reported tuberculous. The cow mentioned 


had been sent to the knackers, and as I was not 
notified, unfortunately 1 did not get a post-mortem. 
But there is no doubt she suffered from streptococcic 
and tuberculous mastitis of the same quarter. 

For mixed milks the biological test, is essential to 
determine whether they are tuberculous or not, but 
with regard to special samples taken from a suspected 
quarter or quarters, I think that, one should not have 
recourse to that test, until a thorough microscopic 
examination has been made. It has for a long 
time been realised that the weakness in the biological 
test for tubercle bacilli in milk is the length of time 
one has to wait for a definite report. This varies 
in different laboratories, but in Sheffield it is generally 
about twenty-eight days. The only other wav of 
being really certain when the clinical evidence is 
not absolutely convincing is by microscopic examin¬ 
ation of the milk. 

With a view to stopping the milk of a cow affected 
with tuberculous mastitis at the earliest possible 
moment, after April, 1919, I started examining some 
of the special samples from cows that showed fairly 
conclusive clinical evidence. As the results achieved 
were very satisfactory, the number of microscopic 
examinations was progressively increased,until towards 
the end of 1919 all the special samples taken were 
examined microscopically. In January, 1920, 
definite records were kept, and from these records the 
following statements are made :— 

The average number of cows found on the farms 
visited was 14. and we estimate the average yield 
per cow per day at 2} gallons. If the examination 
of the milk microscopically results in the demon¬ 
stration of tubercle bacilli, a visit is at once paid to the 
farm and the milk from that cow stopped, and in 
every case an effort is made to have the animal 
slaughtered. In practically every case this means 
that the milk from the rest, of the herd is now free 
from tuberculous infection, whereas if one was to wait 
for the biological test (?.e., 28 days), then the con¬ 
sumers of the milk from this dairy would be drinking 
tuberculous infected milk for this period. As a 
rule at. the end of the 28 days the report comes in 
that, the control sample, that is, the sample from the 
remainder of the herd, is free from tuberculous 
infection. 

Now, estimating the milk yield pel day from each 
cow at 2 j gallons, and the average number of cows 
on the farms at 14, and the fact that the milk has been 
freed from tuberculous infection for twenty-eight 
days, then the source of infection has been removed 
from 882 gallons coming into Sheffield. 

In 1920 forty-two cows were found to be suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder by microscopic examin¬ 
ation of the special samples. Up to December 21st, 
1921, fifty-six cows were found in this way, making 
a total of ninety-eight cows. Thus, 86,436 gallons 
of milk were freed from infection, which otherwise 
would have been tuberculously infected and consumed 
in the city. 

The best method of staining tubercle bacilli in 
milk is Ddldpine’s method, in which he uses alcohol 
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and ether in equal parts to fix and clear the slide; 
but as mv work is done in a public office, where I 
have no water or gas, I have to be content with the 
ordinary Ziehl-Neelsen's method for staining acid- 
fast bacilli. The heat is supplied by a spirit lamp 
and the washing of the slides is done by pouring water 
from a bottle over the slide into a pot. 1 mention 
this just to show that the work is not done under 
the most favourable conditions. We possess, however, 
a very good centrifuge, which works up to 3,000 
revolutions per minute. 

Where two typical tubercle bacilli have been 
found on one slide, we have considered that, with the 
clinical evidence, we had sufficient grounds on which 
to recommend slaughter of the animal. If no tubercle 
bacilli are found, the sample is then sent to the Univer¬ 
sity for the biological test. It saves a great deal of 
time if one has the courage to give a definite diagnosis 
on two acid-fast bacilli, because if you are not satisfied 
with this, you may look a long time before you get 
just what you would call “ a really typical picture,’’ 
and you may not find one at all. So far we. have 
recommended slaughter on just two typical tubercle 
bacilli, and have found from post-mortem evidence in 
every case that the cow from which the sample was 
taken had tuberculous mastitis. I go further and 
say that from the kinds of cells and their arrangement, 
although one finds no bacilli at all, one can say with 
a fair amount of certainty that a milk sample is 
tuberculous. One great advantage of this is that 
you can again visit the suspected animal in seven 
to ten days, note any change in the cow or the udder, 
and take another sample of milk. If the cow has 
tuberculous mastitis, it is very probable that you will 
find tubercle bacilli in this sample, and it will be four¬ 
teen to eighteen days yet before you will receive the 
report of the biological test. 

When a number of suspicious milks have been 
examined, one becomes sufficiently expert to say in 
a very few minutes whether a slide is suspicious or 
not, from the arrangement and type of the cells 
present; and in non-suspicious cases this saves the 
tiresome process of hunting all over a slide, where 
there is little or no chance of finding any acid-fast 
bacilli. 

Where one finds a number of staphylococci, 
streptococci, diplococci, etc., the case is easy, but 
frequently one examines a slide where there are a 
great number of cells present, but no organism can 
be seen. From the clinical condition of the udder 
and the number of cells present I feel confident that 
there must also be organisms, but I do not know their 
nature or how to stain them. This is the type of 
slide where one is inclined to hunt in vain for tubercle 
bacilli, because the clinical condition of the udder 
suggest tuberculosis, and there is the absence of other 
organisms on the slide, and it is very rare indeed 
that tubercle bacilli are present with other pathogenic 
organisms. The chief non-tuberculous feature of 
this kind of slide is the great irregularity of the cells 
present, which are of all shapes and sizes, and there 
is no definite arrangement, whereas in a slide from a 


j tuberculous milk the cells are all more or less rounded, 
i and the smaller ones take the stain more deeply ; 

I there are also present, and this is typical, larger 
circular, flat-looking cells, which stain rather faintly, 

1 and which are always arranged in clumps over¬ 
lapping one another; there, may he any number from 
five to twenty in one clump. They are so faintly 
stained that one can see through them, and by careful 
focussing one can pick out the outline of an underlying 
cell. If one finds such a clump of cells, you are 
almost certainly dealing with a tuberculous milk, 
and a careful search is generally rewarded by finding 
tubercle bacilli. If the slide presents the appearance 
I have described and no tuberculous bac iHi have been 
discovered, another sample ought to be taken in eight 
to ten days for further examination. 

The possibility of acid-fast bacilli, other than 
t ubercle bacilli, being found on a slide is a very remote 
one. Occasionally in special samples of milk one 
finds large acid-fast bodies about 7 9/». in length, 

about 1 2/i. in breadth, with rounded ends. This 

same organism or spore is found frequently in bovine 
fares, and I take it that its presence in a sample of 
milk, shows faecal contamination, which should not 
occur if proper precautions are observed in taking the 
sample. The same applies to Johne’s bacillus, 
which is very much smaller, not beaded, and usually 
it is arranged in clumps. Other acid-fast bacilli 
have been described as occurring in milk, but I am 
not aware of having seen any in my examinations. 
InDelepine’s method all acid-fast bacilli are eliminated 
except tubercle and Johne's bacilli. 

The smegma bacillus is easily decolourised by 
sulphuric acid solution, after the slide has been 
treated for about one minute with absolute alcohol 
to get rid of the fatty material which surrounds this 
organism. 

I thank you very much for the patient hearing 
you have given me, and hope that this short paper 
will promote a good discussion of this most interesting 
and important subject. 

Microscopic Examinations for T.B., 1921 
(January—20th December). 

Total No. of microscopic examinations ... 138 

No. of microscopic positives ... ... 61 

No. of microscopic negatives ... ... 77 

Of the 77 microscopic negatives :— 

11 biological positive. 

46 biological negative. 

10 awaiting biological result. 

10 not sent for biological examination. 

77 

Deducting from the total number of examinations 
made (i.e., 138), the 10 milks awaiting the biological 
result and the 10 milks not sent for biological examin¬ 
ation, there remain 118 milks from which definite 
results have been obtained. Sixty-one of these milks 

were proved positive by the microscopic examination 
and 57 negative. Of the 57 negative microscopic 
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results, 46 were confirmed in negative biologically 
and 11 returned positive. Thus 72 were proved 
definitely positive, and of this number 61 were found 
microscopically, or a percentage of 84'7. 

The above figures include all milks examined, 
whether supplying city or not. 

Discussion. 

Major Abson, in opening the discussion, thanked 
Mr. Torrance very sincerely for both his paper and 
demonstration. He stated that the manipulation 
of the udder as mentioned in Mr. Torrance's paper 
seemed to be of great value, and he confessed that he 
had not done it in the thorough manner in which 
Mr. Torrance had been in the habit of doing. He 
would like Mr. Torrance to inform him how to 
differentiate between the two forms of tubercle 
bacilli, namely, human and bovine. He would also 
like to know whether the bacilli were more numerous 
in the first drawn milk or the strippings. 

Mr. Hudson joined in the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Torrance, and would like to know whether the bacilli 
found in the tonsils of children were bovine and not 
human. If the former, he supposed it would 
necessarily follow that the}' were obtained from the 
consumption of milk. He also wished to know if 
there were any regulations which enforced the. 
biological test in preference to the examination 
of the milk by the microscope. 

Mr. Collinson drew attention to the fact that 
considerably greater numbers of bacilli were apparent 
in the smears treated by the anti-formin method, 
and would like to have the latter treatment more 
carefully explained. 

Mr. Green apologised for coming late to the meeting, 
and would be obliged if Mr. Torrance would further 
describe his method of manipulating suspected udders. 

Mr. Sampson explained that he generally mani¬ 
pulated the udder, using both hands, one being pushed 
up between the two halves of the udder and the other 
on the outside surface, well up between the udder 
and the thigh. He considered that by this method 
of manipulation, if there were any nodules in the 
udder tissue, they were almost certain to be discovered. 
He also drew attention to the fact that in tuberculosis 
of the udder the skin was not attached to the mammary 
tissue. He would like Mr. Torrance to state whether 
in his experience he found the animals’ temperatures 
rise in cases of tuberculosis of the udder. 

Mr. Smith explained his method of manipulating 
the udder, and stated that in his experience the cow 
with tuberculosis of the udder generally had a rise 
in temperature. He thought that in most cases the 
milk was poor, as seen by having a bluish tint. 

Mr. Yates wished to express his thanks to Mr. 
Torrance for his demonstration and paper, which 
he stated went to prove the value of the veterinary 
inspector in protecting the public against tuberculous 
meat and milk. He, however, regretted to think 
that the public did not appreciate veterinary inspection 
as it ought to do, and wanted to know how it was 
possible to bring its value before the public. 


Mr. Lloyd also spoke of the loose condition of the 
skin in tuberculosis of the udder, and stated that in 
the manipulation of the udder it was quite possible 
for an experienced veterinary inspector to be misled. 
He had met with cases of cold abscess which were 
very misleading, as in such cases there was a hard 
insensitive condition of the udder, which was like what 
was often met with in the parenchymatous type of 
tuberculous mastitis. He also mentioned cases 
where tuberculous udders at the time of inspection 
were under treatment by the owners, and owing to 
the repeated applications of strong liniments the skin 
had been rendered painful to the touch, and was apt 
to make the inspector think it was an ordinary case 
of catarrhal mastitis. Sampling the secretion 
from such udders usually demonstrated the fact that 
the disease present was not ordinary mastitis, as in 
the latter case the milk was usually materially altered 
in condition, whereas in tuberculous mastitis the milk, 
except in the later stages, was usually unaltered in 
appearance. He wished to impress upon the members 
present the great value of positive microscopic diag¬ 
nosis of suspected milk as regarded saving time and 
money compared with that expended in the biological 
test. The results of the latter, as Mr. Torrance 
explained, usually took at least a month, whereas 
the microscopic result, could be generally discovered 
in a few minutes. It was, however, necessary to 
remember that the non-discovery of tubercle bacilli 
in a suspected milk did not necessarily mean that 
the milk was non-infected, and in such cases to be 
quite certain it was necessary to resort to the biological 
test. In his opinion there was a great field for 
bacteriologists and pathologists in connection with 
diseases of the mammary glands in cows, as in many 
cases where cows were subject to " August ” bag and 
post-parturient disorders of the udder, little was 
known of the exciting cause. As regards propaganda, 
or advertising the value of veterinary inspection, 
he thought when the Milk and Dairies Bill and the 
Tuberculosis Order were put into force the public 
would find that the only man qualified to carry out 
the work would be a veterinary surgeon. Pie had no 
hesitation in saving that better results would obtain 
from systematic, inspection by thoroughly competent 
veterinary inspectors than would be obtained by the 
sampling of milk by sanitary inspectors and the 
biological test by bacteriologists. 

Mr. Bowett added his thanks for the very in 
struetive paper Mr. Torrance had delivered, and said 
that he greatly appreciated the practical demonstration. 
He would like, to know what other post-mortem lesions 
were generally found to accompany tuberculosis 
of the udder, and how the udder became infected. 

The Reply. 

In reply to Major Absou’s first question as to the 
differentiation between the two forms of tubercle 
bacilli, Mr. Torrance read the following extract 
from a paper on “ Tuberculous Milk in Edinburgh : 
its Relation to Surgical Tuberculosis in Children,” 
by A. P. Mitchell, Esq., Ch.M., M.D., F.R.C.S. ' 
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“ The differences reiied upon to distinguish u bovine 
bacillus from a human bacillus are based upon certain 
cultural characters and pathogenic properties. Thus, 
while the growth of the bovine on artificial culture 
media is scanty and slow, that of the human type 
is ready and luxuriant. The bovine tubercle bacillus 
produces in rabbits, within five weeks, an acute 
generalised tuberculosis, ending in death, from the 
intravenous injection of 001 or 01 mgm. of culture. 
With the human tubercle bacillus intravenously 
injected in the same doses the lesions are limited, 
usually confined to the lungs and kidneys, progress 
slowly, are almost never generalised and death seldom 

results. 

“ The two types cannot be distinguished from each 
other under the microscope, although the bovine type 
frequently shows short, thick, evenly and deeply 
staining forms, while the human bacillus is often 
longer, slender, curved, beaded and less deeply 
stained.” 

With regard to the question as to whether tubercle 
bacilli were more numerous in first drawn milk or the 
strippings, there were great differences of opinion, 
stated Mr. Torrance. He personally had never 
carried out any experiments to determine which milk- 
contained the most bacilli, but ho thought that in all 
probability the strippings would. Before commencing 
a clinical examination of the udders he waited until 
the. cows had been milked out. if visiting in 1 he evening, 
or else he visited early in the morning, so that the 
udders were practically empty, with the result that 
nearly all the samples he had taken were from the 
strippings, and the result of the microscopical 
examination of these samples had been so satisfactory 
that he thought a sample taken from the strippings 
most suitable for microscopic examination. Mr. 
Torrance stated, however, that one had to remember 
that the last milk was very rich in fat, with the result 
that when the sample was centrifugalised, the fat 
globules passing to the surface carried with them a 
certain number of tubercle bacilli. In De'.epinc's 
method he took two loopfuls of cream and two of 
sediment, and treated them with equal quantities 
of alcohol and ether to get rid of the fat. As this 
method had not been practised there owing to lack of 
sufficient, equipment, only the deposit had been 
examined, and better results would unquestionably 
have been obtained if D4!6pi tie’s method had been 
adopted. 

In reply to Mr. Collinson, Mr. Torrance pointed out 
that by the anti-formin method, the field was so 
cleared up that the bacilli present on the slide were 
more easily detected. Anti-formin had a powerful 
disintegrative action on the tissues, so that the cells 
more or less coalesced, presenting, when stained, a 
light blue homogeneous film. The disadvantage 
of this method Was that the cell structure was com¬ 
pletely 'lost, and one obtained no indication of tile 
kind of cells present. In examining a suspected milk 
that was a very great disadvantage, because by the 
type of cells present one could determine whether a 
milk was likely to be tuberculous or not. 


In re] lv to Mr. Sampson, Mr. Torrance stated that 
lie had never adopted his system of manipulating 
the udder, but that he was prepared to give it a trial 
and see if it helped him in detecting tuberculous 
udders. With regard to the second question there 
was no doubt that in tuberculous mastitis the skin was 
freely movable over the udder tissue, and one could 
sav almost certainly that if the udder tissue was 
adhering to the skin the case was certainly not one of 
tuberculous mastitis The question as to whether 
the temperature was raised in cases of tuberculosis 
of the udder or not was simply a matter of the extent 
of the infection in the body. If the animal was 
slightly affected, there was not likely to be any rise 
in temperature, such as one would get where there 
was tuberculosis of the mesenteric glands in the udder 
only ; whereas in cases of generalised tuberculosis, 
miliary tuberculosis, or acute tuberculosis, the 
temperature was almost certain to be raised ; so that 
so far as temperature was concerned it gave one no 
indication as to whether tuberculosis existed in the 
udder or not. 

The question asked by Mr. Yates with regard to the 
education of the public to the importance of veterinary 
inspection for the detection of tuberculosis of the 
udder was a most important one. It was, however, 
too big a question to be answered then, but would form 
a very useful subject for a paper by one of the members. 

In reply to the President, Mr. Torrance said that he 
would first of all deal with the question as to how the 
udder became infected. 

This would to some extent explain the presence or 
absence of other lesions. He said that the udder 
might become infected in four different ways :— 

(1) By blond infection.- From tubercle bacilli 
getting into the ordinary systemic flow and event¬ 
ually resting in the udder. 

(2) By the lymphatic system from the mesenteric 
//hinds. This seemed to he a very common form of 
infection, and he had not seen a single case of tuber¬ 
culosis of the udder where the mesenteric glands 
were not also affected. How the tubercle bacilli 
passed along the lymphatics from the mesenteric 
glands to t he udder was a very difficult matter to 
explain. As the udder fill'd with milk and then 
became empty, that must produce oscillation of 
lymph in the lymph vessels, and it was quite possible 
that the bacilli in that way were drawn towards the 
udder. Although the lymph vessels contained 
valves, any bacilli which found themselves on these 
valves could grow through by simple continuity, 
and so would infect the next portion of lymph vessel 
nearer the udder beyond the valve. 

('}) By wound in the n/lder. - - That unquestionably 
had happened, but was extremely rare, and he had 
never seen a ease of it. The most likely way in 
which that would be deduced was from an animal 
having tuberculosis in one quarter and the farmer 
milking that quarter on to the floor; if the animal 
received a wound in the neighbouring quarter and 
lay down, it was quite conceivable that that portion 
of the udder could become infected from the tubercle 
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bacilli on the floor. Infected fseces on the floor were 
another source of direct infection to the udder. 

(4) By way of the teat. —Mr. Torrance said that he 
had never seen a case of this kind, but it was quite 
conceivable that it might happen under the conditions 
which he had just described. 

With regard to the President's first question, Mr. 
Torrance stated that although he hud never kept any 
statistics to show in what proportion other lesions 
occurred in tuberculosis of the udder, he had no 
hesitation in saying that in the great majority of them 
there was present tuberculosis of the abdomen and 
thorax ; but the extent to which they were affected 
varied considerably, and in every case the mesenteric 
glands were involved. He did not think there would 
be more than seven to ten per cent, of cases in which t he 
mesenteric glands of the udder alone were involved. 


The Health of Men and Animals. 

U was observed in many parts of the country during 
the recent influenza epidemic that domestic animals, 
and specially cats, developed a sickness resembling the 
human ailment. Many of the cats died, but so far as we 
know no efforts have been made to investigate the causes 
of death. It has often been remarked that during times 
of human affliction animals in contact with man tend to 
show signs of ill-health. The question naturally arises: 
bo the animals infect their owners or their owners the 
animals ? A remarkable description of an attac k of what, 
it is suggested, was encephalitis lethargiea, popularly 
as “ Sh-epy Sickness,” in a dog has just been 
published in the Medical Tunes. This disease has also 
been reported among cats. There would appear to be an 
'a-gent need of the Institute of Comparative Pathology, 
for which Sir Clifford Allbutt has so long and so zealously 
driven. Tb© study of animal diseases was one of the 
Avenues to victory in tropical medicine. We are in no 
position to contend that its exploration may not yield 
results as considerable at home.— The Times. 


Poultry Pathology. 

‘ The study of the diseases of birds, so much neglected 
Ijy our profession in the past, is,” says the Veterinary 
Journal, 44 at last being forced upon us. All animals and 
Urds, when sick, come into the legitimate sphere of the 
Gained veterinarian, and it is up to us to be cognisant of 
their ailments and their remedies. Individual birds may 
be of comparatively little value and not worth attendance, 
but in certain districts large poultry farms exist and the 
aggregate values of their stock run into large sums of 
money —besides which there is the feeling that 4 we ought 
to know.’ The scientific treatment of all animal and bird 
'iiseaaes is a veterinary matter, and if wo neglect it the 
‘Attracted owner has a right to seek outside aid, and thus 
*e lose an opportunity. Many of our lost opportunities 
Are through our own fault, and in these days of revolu¬ 
tionised methods of practice and diminishing patient t. 
nothing which legitimately belongs to us must bo 
relinquished ; the study of the diseases of the bird should 
'tf-nipy as honoured a place in our college curriculum as 
that of t he diseases of any other of our legitimate patients.” 


Professor of Chemistry : “ If anything should go wrong 
in tins experiment, we and the laboratory with us might 
* blown sky high. Come closer, gentlemen, so that 
may be better able to follow me .”—Journal of the 
•^iMrican Medical ^Association. 


The Veterinary Record. 

29th April, 1922. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Th« attention of members who may have sons 
about to enter the profession may very wisely be 
directed to the advertisements which appear from 
time to time in our columns of the award of scholar¬ 
ships to enable students to attend a Veterinary 
College. 

A few weeks ago we. announced the examination to 
he held in September next for the award of the 
“ Clement Stephenson Entrance Scholarship ” tenable 
at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town. 
This scholarship, provided by the munificence of the 
late Dr. Clement Stephenson, is of a value of £80 per 
annum for four years. The subjects of examination 
are biology, chemistry and physics, which are subjects 
now taught in practically all good secondary schools. 
Applications should be made to the Secretary of the 
College not later than 31st August next. 

In Scotland there are also Bursaries awarded under 
the Carnegie Trust to candidates of Scottish birth 
who have had two years’ training in a school under 
the Scottish Education Department. These Bur¬ 
saries cover the tuition fees at the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Colleges. Application has to be made to 
the Secretary of the Carnegie Trust, 22 Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 

In addition, many of the local education authorities 
in Scotland award Bursaries covering tuition fees, 
and even in some cases maintenance as well. Applica¬ 
tions must be made to the offices of the Education 
Authority where the candidate resides. 

In September next, moreover, there falls to he 
awarded the Commemoration Scholarship at the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. This 
scholarship was founded to commemorate the transfer 
of the College from Clyde Street to the new building 
at Summerhall. The scholarship is tenable for four 
sessions, and is of such value as will defray the 
ordinary tuition fees. There is no special examina¬ 
tion forthis scholarship, but application must be made 
on a special form and sent in to the Principal not 
later than the 1st September. The circumstances 
of the applicant, his school career, the nature of his 
preliminary certificate, are taken into consideration, 
and particular weight is attached to the candidate’s 
general education and intellectual ability. 

At Liverpool, prospective veterinary students may 
secure entrance scholarships on the results of the 
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Higher School Certificate Examination (July) of the 
Joint Matriculation Board. Applications must be 
made to the University. 

Veterinary Students are also eligible for the 
Christopher Bushdl Scholarship (£40 for three years) 
and the Bibby Scholarship (£20 for three years) also 
awarded on the Examination of the Joint Matricula- i 
tion Board. The holders of the above scholarships 
are required to proceed to a degree. 

The Liverpool City Council award scholarships to 
residents of Liverpool, including free admission and 
£40 per annum. Similar scholarships are awarded 
by the St. Helens and Wallasey County Boroughs. 

There are also University Entrance Scholarships, 
enabling the holder to attend the degree course on 
payment of a commutation fee of £5 and a registration 
fee of £1. 

Abstracts aqd Reviews. 

Bureau of Animal Industry Investigations on Bovine 
Infectious Abortion. 

This article is a survey of the most important facts 
revealed or confirmed by the extensive investigations 
which have been carried out for many years by the 
U.S.A. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The prime etiological factor of bovine infectious 
abortion is the bacillus abortus (Bang). This organism 
is an obligatory parasite, and it has been found that, 
in material discharged from the bodies of aborting 
cows, unless the circumstances are very favourable | 
for its preservation, it generally dies in less than a i 
month, and its death is greatly hastened by sunlight. 

The bacillus occurs in the placenta' of aborting 
cows and in different portions of the bodies of aborted 
Lotuses. It is also found in the udders and milk of 
some infected cows. It may, in rare cases, persist 
in the uterus two months after an abortion or parturi¬ 
tion, but, as a rule, it does not persist more than two 
or three weeks : it may persist in the udder and milk 
for greatly varying periods of time, from a few weeks 
to six or seven years. The udders of more than 60 
per cent, of infected cows at some time harbour the 
bacillus, and when it is present in the udder it invades 
the uterus in a large proportion of cases during preg¬ 
nancy, and may be very abundant, though the preg¬ 
nancy is seemingly normal and ends in an apparently 
normal parturition. The organism occasionally attacks 
and can be found in the reproductive organs and 
seminal fluid of bulls, and it may be present in the 
stomach fluids, livers and gastro-hepatic lvntph 
glands of newly-born viable calves. All attempts 
to locate the bacillus inside the animal body in situa¬ 
tions other than those mentioned have failed. 

It has been found that young cattle rarely harbour 
the bacilli in their bodies, and when they do they 
react to the abortion test. Many calves react to 


such tests during the. first few weeks of their lives, 
but the reaction rapidly declines even if they are. 
suckled by cows with infected udders. In general 
the results indicate that the calves of abortion- 
infected cows, whether they reacted or not to tests 
during the first few weeks of their lives and irre¬ 
spective of whether they were suckled by cows with 
clean or infected udders, if protected against infection 
after weaning, are neither more nor less susceptible 
to abortion disease when they reach maturity than 
the calves of normal mothers. 

The conclusion that the non-pregnant uterus is not 
a habitat of the abortion bacillus is based upon experi¬ 
ments which show that the organisms cannot be 
detected on uterine swabs for more than two or three 
weeks as a rule after abortion or parturition : that 
the organisms soon disappear from the uterus when 
cultures are injected; that post-mortem examination 
failed to reveal the presence of the bacilli anywhere 
in the thickness of the cotyledons or uterine wall, the 
Fallopian tubes or ovaries: and that no organisms were 
discovered in the uterus at cestral periods following 
copious intravenous injections of abortion bacilli. 

Agglutination tests on 325 bulls sent to an abattoir 
for slaughter showed approximately 10 per cent, of 
reactors, and approximately 10 percent, of the reacting 
bulls showed lesions of the reproductive organs from 
which abortion bacilli were isolated. It has been 
found that animals showing such lesions may expel 
abortion bacilli with their seminal fluid. 

Modes of Dissemination. Bacilli may be expelled 
from the udder through the teat with the milk, from 
the uterus with aborted feet uses, placenta; and 
discharges following an abortion or parturition, and 
from the bull with the seminal fluid and other dis¬ 
charges. That the bacillus may also be expelled 
with the alvine discharges of infected calves and of 
calves that drink infected milk seems probable, but 
has not been definitely proved. 

Channels of Infection. The uninjured sexual 
cavities of non-pregnant cows do not serve the abor- 
| tion bacillus as channels of entry, for it was found 
impossible to produce infection in such animals by 
intra-uterine injection of cultures of the bacillus or 
of placental material from cases of abortion, and 
similarly cows served bv bulls whose semen contained 
the bacilli remained free from the disease. Ingestion 
seems to be the natural mode of entrance for the 
abortion bacillus into the bodies of its victims, and 
other conceivable natural modes of entrance, though 
they may not have been definitely disproved, have 
i not experimental evidence to support them. 

Tests for Abortion Disease. The agglutination and 
complement fixation tests are both equally reliable, 
but the former is the simpler, and is now generally 
used. The Bureau's results prove that if the udder 
of a cow harbours abortion bacilli the reaction will 
be positive in a dilution of 1 to 200 or more ; in 
j reactions obtained respectively with milk and blood 
scrum from the same cow, though they may be equal, 
I hat of the serum usually is a little stronger ; colostrum 
from infected cows often reacts in enormously high 
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dilutions; bulls which harbour abortion bacilli 
react positively. Although all matters relating to 
the test have not been so standardised that a satis¬ 
factory comparison can be made between the 
reactions obtained by different investigators, the 
Bureau is strongly inclined to the opinion that even 
a very low agglutinating property of blood serum 
for abortion bacilli should be viewed with suspicion. 

Treatment and Prevention. Cows that have aborted 
or that do not clean properly should receive proper 
treatment such as the removal of dead and foreign 
material on which saprophytic and facultative 
pathogenic micro-organisms can feed and multiply, 
but such treatment should not include attempts to 
disinfect the uterine and vaginal cavities by irrigating 
them with strong germicidal solutions, because such 
attempts will prove futile and will result in further 
devitalisation of injured and diseased tissues. 

Preventive treatment with abortion bacilli has 
been tried, using killed cultures among pregnant 
and living cultures among non-pregnant animals, 
and the conclusion arrived at is that the injection ol 
living organisms prior to service confers a useful 
degree of immunity. 

The author has noticed that an examination of 
the. available data on the use of living cultures of 
abortion bacilli to produce immunity shows that the 
number of abortions among cattle that have received 
injections some time before conception drops with 
a noteworthy frequency to approximately (j percent., 
no matter what it may have been before, immunisa¬ 
tion was attempted, and this, coupled with the fact 
that a similar percentage of abortions was observed 
among a number of non-reacting animals, leads him 
to ask the question whether this is a figure which 
approximately indicates the number of abortions 
among cattle that are due to other causes than the 
Baug bacillus. 

[Schroeder, E. C., Journal of the A.V.M.A., 1922, 

Feb., Vol. lx. No. 5, pp. 542-561.] T. J. B. 


Diseases of the Small Domestic Animals. 

The author, in his preface, states “ this book is intended 
to be a practical text on the Diseases of the Small Domes¬ 
tic Animals . . it is primarily intended to be u 

book for student use and the busy practitioner.” 

As the title suggests, an enormous amount of gromid 
is covered, and one can therefore expect no great detail 
in the description of any one disease. 

The book is divided into fourteen chapters, each dealing 
with disease's met with in certain positions, imdoubtedly 
an excellent arrangement and one well suited to meet 
the requirements of the practitioner. 

For scientific reasons the metric system has been 
adopted tlrroughout the text, and at the end of the volume 
is to be found a table of equivalents in weights and 
measures. By this means dosage can be readily deter¬ 
mined in the other system if desired. 

The subject matter is good, and great care has obviously 
been taken in its preparation. The book should have a 
i-'iKxl sale among practitioners, the author having attained 
iiis object in catering for the requirements of this class of 
reader.—G. W. D. 

iDiskases of the Small Domestic Animals, by Oscar 
Victor Brunxley, V.S., Professor of Veterinary Surgery 
and Director of Clinics, College of Veterinary Medicine, 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Lea and 

Febiger, Philadelphia and New York, 1921. Pp. 636. 

$4.75.) 

Union Report. 

The South African Journal of the Department of 
Agriculture for January contains the annual report of the 
Veterinary Division, wherein the principal Veterinary 
Officer (Mr. J. D. Borthwiek) says :— 

In spite of the efforts of the officers of this Division, the 
progress made during the twelve months ended 30th June, 
1921, with the eradication of contagious animal diseases 
in the Union lias not been so good as was anticipated. It is 
not wished to make excuses for the result s of the work of this 
Division, but it is difficult to refrain from laying the blame 
where a great portion of it is due, i.e., on the farmer. 
The Department draws up regulations and lays down a 
policy for dealing with the various proclaimed diseases, 
and does its utmost with the staff and funds at its disposal 
to see that they are carried out and adhered to, but unless 
it has the co-operation of the farmers it can never hope 
to have its efforts rewarded, even if a whole army of 
inspectors is employed. In a vast country like the Union 
the control of contagious diseases is a herculean task, but 
with the whole-hearted support of the stock-owner there 
is no reason w r hy it should not be accomplished. The 
farmer does not realise his responsibilities to the country 
as a whole. It is not sufficient for him to carry out the 
regulations : it is his duty, in his own interests, to keep an 
eye on his neighbour and see that he does so too, for the 
precautions he takes will be practically nullified if his 
neighbour is negligent. It has been conclusively proved 
that dipping, if properly carried out, is the most efficacious 
means of preventing the spread of East Coast fever and 
controlling the disease. There can, therefore, be only one 
explanation of the spread of infection in areas where 
dipping is supposed to be carried out, i.e., the farmers are 
complying with the letter of the law but not with the spirit. 
Their first dippings are conscientiously carried out, with 
the result that the deaths cease. Thus, lulled into a false 
sense of security, they do not pay so much attention to 
the dipping of the cattle ; in fact, it becomes part of the 
routine work of the farm, such as ploughing, etc., and is 
often left to the natives, and the cattle are not properly 
submerged—some of them are not dipped at all—so that 
deaths commence to occur again. The Department, 
with the staff at its disposal, endeavours to supervise 
efficiently the dipping in the infected areas, but tliis is 
impossible in the clean areas ; and it is in the latter areas 
that the co-operation of the farmers with the Department 
is specially needed. In one district in Natal, it is gratifying 
to state, a material offer of assistance lias been made by 
the farmers and gratefully accepted by the Government. 
The example of the progressive farmers of this district, 
it is trusted, will be followed by many others. 

In the course of the report on veterinary education and 
research it is stated that: “ On the 1st of April, 1920, the 
Division of Veterinary Research commenced the new 
educational duties devolving upon it as a result of the 
establishment of a School of Veterinary Science. For 
many years past the necessity for training veterinarians in 
South Africa has been felt, and as the result of ail arrange¬ 
ment made between the Department of Agriculture and 
the University of South Africa, provision has now been 
made for the establishment of a Faculty of Veterinary 
Science, forming an integral part of the Transvaal 
University College. The teaching staff is recruited from 
research officers of the Division, who hold dual appoint- 
ments. The students thus have the benefit of being taught 
by professors who, as research officers, also are actually 
undertaking research work into the subjects they are 
teaching. Several appointments were made during the 
year, and the professional staff at the 30th June, 1921, 
comprised Sir Arnold Theiler. K.C'.M.G., Director of Veter¬ 
inary Education and Research, and Dean of the Faculty of 
Veterinary Science ; Dr. P. J. du Toit, Sub-Director of 
Veterinary Education and Research, and Acting Dean of 
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the Faculty of Veterinary Science (Acting Director during 
Sir Arnold Theiler’s absence) ; Dr. H. H. Green, Sub- 
Director of Veterinary Education and Research, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Bio-Chemistry ; and eighteen senior research and 
other officers. 

“On his appointment, Sir Arnold Theiler was forced to 
relinquish immediate control of the investigation work into 
lamziekte, and appointed Mr. D. T. Mitchell as his successor. 

“ Later on in the year several of the officers w ho received 
appointments on the teaching staff proceeded to Europe 
at their own expense to specialize further in the subjects 
that they would be called upon to teach and, at the same 
time, to attach themselves to a university with a view to 
undertaking special research work. Three officers 
received university recognition of their investigations, and 
the degree of Doctor of Science of the University of London 
was conferred on Mr. Andrews ; Messrs. P. R. Viljoen and 
E. M. Robinson received the degree of Dr. Med.Vet. of the 
University of Berne. 

“ Towards the end of the year the heavy loss of stock in 
Zululand as a result of nagana rendered it imperative to 
give relief to the settlers, and a research station was 
established at Empangeni under the charge of Mr. H. H. 
Curson.” 

Sir Arnold Theiler left South Africa in September, 1920, 
on leave, and proceeded to Switzerland for the purpose 
of conducting special studies into various branches of 
veterinary science. 

Faculty of Veterinary Science , Transvaal University 
College. —From the beginning of the current academic year, 
certain members of the staff were engaged on teaching 
work in connection with the Veterinary Faculty. Pro¬ 
fessor G. de Kock w as appointed to the Chair of Veterinary 
Anatomy, and gave the full anatomy course to the second- 
year B.V.Sc. students. Mr. C. P. Neser, who was seconded 
t o the Transvaal University College, continued his course in 
elementary veterinary science to the agricultural students 
and, in the absence of Professor W. H. Andrews, gave 
lectures on physiology to the second-year B.V.Sc. students. 

Research Work. 

Horsc-siekness. —The preparation and issue of serum and 
virus for the inoculation of mules against horse-sickness 
was continued, and 2,847 mules were inoculated, with a 
mortality of 1*89 per cent. Apart from a few r cases where 
death followed as a result of shock, the results could be 
considered as very satisfactory. The inoculation of mules 
in the districts is, however, always liable to be followed by 
a rather higher percentage of deaths than that following 
the inoculation at laboratories, as conditions in the field 
are rarely so satisfactory, and the class of mule to be 
handled is frequently unruly. The inoculation of private 
horses against horse-sickness was recommenced in 
January, 1921, but, in view of the experience of the last 
few years, it was decided to undertake the inoculation at 
Onderstepoort only. The influence of field conditions 
is even more marked in the case of horses than in mules, 
and as the technique is still somew-hat complicated, and 
the inoculated animals require close supervision, satisfac¬ 
tory results can only be expected when the animals are 
stabled and kept under close supervision. From January 
until the end of June o67 horses were inoculated with a 
mortality due to horse-sickness of 23, or 4 per cent. 
Investigations into the cause of staggers in horses as a 
sequel to horse-sickness inoculation were continued, but no 
information has so far been gained to warrant an alteration 
in the theory held, namely, that staggers is probably duo 
to a latent infection not connected with horse-sickness, but 
apt to develop and end fatally when such horses are 
subjected to the additional stress following inoculation 
again st h o rse - si ekn ess. 

With a view to testing the immunity conferred on horses 
as a result of the experimental inoculation, a batch of 100 
horses was exposed during the horse-sickness season on a 
farm near Kwambonambi in Zululand and another batch 
of a similar number on the farm Fascadale near Port 
Mhepstone. In both batches deaths occurred, but in no 


case could horse-sickness be diagnosed, and although the 
opinion was expressed in some quarters that natural 
infection .of the disease was not very serious in these areas, 
the neighbouring farmers, who were given an opportunity 
of buying the surviving horses at an auction sale, seemed 
undoubtedly to consider that the horses had withstood a 
good test. The experiment achieved a two-fold object, 
namely, first of all the immunity conveyed by inoculation 
held to the satisfaction of the farmers, and, secondly, the 
fanners were enabled to obtain possession of inoculated 
horses without the disadvantage of having to send their 
own horses to Pretoria for immunization. 

During the whole of the year horse-sickness raged in a 
particularly virulent form in Griqualand West and sur¬ 
rounding districts. A careful study was made of tlii* 
outbreak, and it was definitely proved by experiment? 
that the disease was horse-sickness and nothing else. 

The epizootology of the outbreak presented various new 
and unexpected features. On many farms the way in 
which the disease spread was similar to that of very 
contagious diseases. Many observations pointed to the 
conclusion that mosquitoes were not the sole transmitters 
—probably not even the chief ones—of the disease in this 
case. This opinion was confirmed by the observation that 
on several farms very severe frosts were not able to check 
the outbreak. The matter is under further investigation. 

Lamsiekte in Cattle. —Mr. D. T. Mitchell took over 
control of the experimental station at Armoedsvlakte after 
Sir Arnold Theiler assumed his new duties, and investiga¬ 
tions into this disease, both in the field at Armoedsvlakte 
and in the Laboratory at Onderstepoort, have been 
energetically pursued. The main investigation was to 
continue experiments with various chemical products to 
ascertain whether a satisfactory substitute could be 
obtained for bone-meal. It has been fully established 
that bone-meal applied according to a definite programme 
undoubtedly prevents pica, but as the cost is rather high, 
the assistance of the Cape Explosive Works at Somerset 
West was sought to see if a cheaper and equally effective 
product could be prepared. Manuring experiments on a 
large scale w ere also carried out at Armoedsvlakte, and the 
results obtained so far seem to indicate that craving can 
be prevented if a grazing area is supplied with a fertilizer 
rich in phosphorus. It is, however, too early to say 
whether such a practice will prove more economical than 
the administration of bone-meal or a satisfactory substitute. 

Arrangements were completed for a pica survey of the 
w’hole Union. Tliis work is being undertaken in con¬ 
junction with the Botanical Survey Committee under the 
direction of Dr. Pole Evans. Six officers appointed by 
this Division have been distributed to various centres to 
carry out the details of the pica survey. In addition, they 
will undertake the collection of soil and pasture samples 
with the object of finally ascertaining whether pica is 
limited to any particular area. These surveys will 
naturally take some considerable time before final con¬ 
clusions can be drawn, but it is anticipated that the 
information obtained will throw 7 most valuable light on the 
incidence of pica and, as a result, on the prevalence of 
lamsiekte. 

Oousiekte in Sheep. —The experiments at Kaalfontein, 
in the Pretoria District, that were undertaken through the 
assistance given by Mr. D. J. Strydom, and carried out 
in close collaboration with Dr. Pole Evans, definitely con¬ 
firmed the earlier results that the cause of the disease was 
a plant known botanically as Vangueria pygmaea or sand 
apple. 

Contagious Abortion of Cattle. —The experiments in¬ 
dicated in the last report were continued and several field 
tests made with vaccine prepared at Onderstepoort. The 
issue of vaccine has been rather more liberal than in 
previous years, and good results have been obtained in 
many instances. All experiments confirmed the previous 
conclusions that a satisfactory immunity can only be 
depended upon by using live cultures as vaccine. 

Slaps-iekte or Do-urine in Horses. —It would seem that 
this disease^ is spreading in certain Darts of the Orange Free 
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State and in Griqualand West. Experimental research in 
still being; undertaken, but no practical results have yet 
been obtained. It is hoped to carry out^the scrum 
diagnostic test for dourine in the near future. This would 
be of great help in locating new outbreaks of infection and 
thus prevent the spread of the disease. 

Anthrax .—The experiments commenced^ some little 
while ago with a view to introducing a more effective 
vaccine for use in South Africa were brought to a successful 
conclusion in December, 1920, when the issue of the 
anthrax spore vaccine was commenced. As will be noted 
from the routine report, 030,728 doses were issued during 
the following six months, and the reports received since 
that date have been most encouraging. With each issue 
of vaccine a printed form was supplied, and the owner was 
asked to furnish particulars as to the results obtained. 
Although only about 5 per cent, of these forms were 
returned, the information obtained was most valuable, and 
it ran safely be assumed that no untoward results occurred 
in the hands of the remaining 95 per cent, of farmers, 
otherwise the Division would undoubtedly have been 
notified. Reports of swellings following inoculation were 
of frequent occurrence during the first six to eight weeks, 
but whenever opportunity offered, an investigation was 
made on the form concerned, and the conclusion was draw n 
that these swellings (which were rarely followed by fatal 
results) were most prevalent on farms where the infection 
was very heavy or where the inoculation had not been 
carried out strictly according to instructions. The 
anthrax spore vaccine, as originally issued, seemed to have 
one drawback in so far as cows in milk and working oxen 
were concerned. Several reports were received to the 
effect that milking cows showed a very marked decrease 
in the milk supply, and dairy-owners naturally felt that 
they had grounds for complaint. To overcome these 
difficulties a new vaccine was prepared for use on animals 
which the farmer did not wish to be subjected to un¬ 
necessary stress, and it is hoped to introduce this new- 
vaccine in the near future. Towards the end of the 
financial year the general consensus of opinion throughout 
the Union was that the new spore vaccine undoubtedly 
checked outbreaks to a much greater extent than the 
original Pasteur vaccine, and there was every* indication 
that the resulting immunity would be very much greater. 
Farmers have now become accustomed to these swellings, 
and regard them very much in the light of the dikkop 
frequently noticed in horse-sickness, in other words that 
the swellings in animals following the injection of spore 
vaccine is an indication that the animal has actually reacted 
to the inoculation, and as a result will be more resistant, to 
natural infection than animals in which the swellings did 
not develop. 

RedvxUer and Qall-sickness Vaccine .—Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in meeting demands for this 
vaccine owing to the extraordinary delay that occurred in 
obtaining suitable cattle from Europe. A period of 
eighteen months elapsed between the date of placing the 
indent and the arrival of the animals in South Africa, and 
in the meantime the strain was slowly dying out in the few 
available animals. At the beginning of 1921 the heifers 
arrived, and within two months the new strain was ready' 
for issue and demands could be complied with in full. 

Quarter-evil Vaccine .—During the past few years users 
of this vaccine had sometimes complained that it did not 
have the desired effect. Where possible, such cases were 
investigated, but as a rule it was found that the facts were 
exaggerated. It appeared that on some farms the disease 
was present in a most virulent form, so that the immunity 
produced by the ordinary* st rain of vaccine w as too w eak 
to check the outbreak. In such cases farmers were asked 
to send in a piece of the affected muscle from which a 
special strain was then prepared and a vaccine issued for 
the particular case. In all such instances the results were 
most encouraging. The great drawback to the present 
method is the insolubility of the vaccine powder in water, 
the result being that unless great care is taken at the time 
of injection, some animals receive more than the prescribed 
dose, and others less. With a view to overcoming this 


difficulty, experiments were commenced with the object 
of preparing a vaccine in liquid form. Good progress has 
been made, and it is hoped that in time this method will 
replace the older one. 

Bloedpens in Sheep .—From time to time reports have 
been received of the damage done by a disease occurring 
amongst young lambs and known under the name of 
bloedpens. Several attempts had been made in earlier 
years to investigate this complaint, but without any* 
definite results being obtained. This year, however, a 
research officer was specially detailed for this work, and the 
results of his investigations so far have been encouraging. 

Pushing Disease in Cattle (Bovine Stagger *).—The work 
on this disease, that was commenced in the previous year, 
was brought to a very satisfactory conclusion. A com¬ 
prehensive report on the results of this investigation was 
presented by Mr. W. H. Andrews to the University of 
London as a thesis for his D.Sc. degree. The examiners 
commented very favourably on the quality of the work. 

Snot&iekte — This disease was fully' investigated, and 
many points of interest cleared up. It was definitely* 
established that the black wildebeest acts as a host for 
the virus. This disease is of considerable interest, as it 
bears a close resemblance to rinderpest in many respects. 
It is, however, of importance to know that snotsiekte is 
not contagious. It is most likely* propagated by means of 
biting insects. 

Styfsiekte in Cattle .—A few experiments on this disease 
were conducted on farms in the Transvaal, Cape, and Natal, 
and it was definitely* shown that a ration of bone-meal 
given daily to the animals will prevent the disease. 

East Coast Fever in Cattle .— In one series of experiments 
a large number of drugs were tried in the treatment of this 
disease ; the results were practically negative. 

A certain method of inoculation against East Coast fever 
that was advocated by a farmer in Natal, and received the 
support of a small section of farmers, was subjected to a 
series of tests. The results obtained proved beyond doubt 
that the method is an exceedingly dangerous one, as it 
causes the ticks to become infected and thus propagate 
the disease. These tests again prove that the present 
method adopted by the Government is the only sound basis 
for combating East Coast, fever. 

Toxic Plants - The action of some of the toxic plants 
was more carefully studied, and it was found that even 
the dreaded “gift blaar” was entirely’ innocuous at certain 
seasons. It is not yet clear what the actual factors are 
that determine the toxicity of these plants. 

Parasites in Sheep. - This group of diseases was further 
investigated during the year. The nodular worm of sheep 
received special consideration, and good progress has been 
made in the study of its life-history. It is anticipated that 
as soon as this is fully* understood, methods of eradicating 
the disease can be worked oul. 

Miscellaneous .—Apart from the investigations quoted, 
w*hich formed the major portion of the research work at 
the institute, a number of complaints were investigated, 
of which mention can be made of trypanosomiasis, spiro- 
chfetosis of the pig, jagsiekte in sheep, krimpsiekte in 
sheep, and tick paraly*sis. 


yissociation Reports. 


North of Scotland V.M.A. 

The half-yearly meeting of this Division was held in 
Marisehal College, Aberdeen, on February 4th, 1922. 

There were present:—Messrs. Win. Anderson, 
Win. Brown, D. Crabb, 1). R. Crabb, R. E. Drennan, 
Geo. Howie, W. S. Lornie, A. Niven, Hugh McVean, 
A. McFarlane and Mr. Wallace. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Robson, Gumming and Sievwright. 
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The minutes of last meeting, as they appeared in 
tlie Record, were adopted. 

Mr. Alexander Niven, the retiring president, briefly 
thanked the members for their courtesy and kindness 
during his term of office, and said that it had been a 
great privilege and honour to occupy the chair. 
He hoped that the same respect, courtesy and good 
attendance at the meetings would be extended to his 
successor, Mr. Hugh McVean, whom he had great 
pleasure in introducing, and asking to now occupy 
the presidential chair. 

Correspondence .-—A letter from the Secretary of the 
Scottish Branch N.V.M.A., asking for permission to 
propose the President and Secretary of the North 
of Scotland Division as President and Secretary of 
the Scottish Branch, was placed before the members. 
After some discussion it was resolved to defer the 
decision on the matter until some further information 
regarding duties and responsibilities was obtained. 
Aberdeen being so far north, it was thought that 
members of other divisions would not be willing 
to travel so far from home to attend meetings. On 
the other hand, if t he President and Secretary had to 
travel from their homes to meetings in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, it. would be too much of a tax on their time. 
It was ultimately left to Mr. Brown to get further 
information whilst on a visit to the South next week, 
and leave it to the President and Secretary to decide 
for themselves. 

Re Royal Sanitary Institute meeting at Bourne¬ 
mouth.—it was resolved that no delegate be 
appointed this year. 

Presidential Address. 

Major McVean then delivered the following 
presidential address :■— 

Gentlemen,— 1 thank you for the honour you have 
done me in electing me as your President for the 
present year. 1 accept that office, not from any 
sense of fitness to fill the chair, but simply as a duty 
devolving upon me, and with your help I will carry 
out the duties to the best of my ability. I feel, 
somehow, that my task will be a light one, for I have 
the assistance of our able Secretary, Mr. Howie. I 
think you will all agree with me when I say that 
the success and the position our Society holds to-day 
is due to the energy and ability of our Secretary. 
Before proceeding further with the business of our 
meeting, you will wish to pass a cordial vote of thanks 
to our retiring President, Mr. Niven, for the manner 
in which he has conducted the business during the 
last year. 

It is 18 years since I joined the North of Scotland 
Veterinary Association, and I have never regretted 
it, because I feel association with our fellows does 
good- broadens our views and lifts us out of the 
rut we are most liable to run ir. if left in isolation. He 
is a most capable fellow who has nothing to learn. 
I have always benefitted by our meetings— a friendly 
exchange of opinion, even a healthy criticism, if in 
good faith, does no harm. 1 think it is a duty 
incumbent on every member of our profession to 


support his local Society, for it is only by this unity' 
that we can hope to maintain and improve our position. 
We are the only profession whose colleges are self 
supporting ; we receive no grant from the State, but 
I feel convinced, if we combined our forces (and this 
can only be done by the individual practitioner 
supporting his Society, and through these Societies 
j the National), that we can bring sufficient force to 
bear on our claims. 

Consider what the profession has done for agri- 
[ culture—the live stock of the country is almost 
I free from any epidemic of contagious disease, which 
! gives our stock an open market all over the world. 
It is to our credit that we have been able to prevent, 
after a great war, those diseases which were so common 
in the field from reaching our shores, when animals 
were migrating ail over the world. But we have 
still one disease with us, and within the last few years 
j becoming more prevalent. I refer to what is com- 
\ monly called ‘‘grass sickness,” or “ grass poisoning.” 
There are one or two bacteriologists who have spent 
time and money during the last year investigating 
this disease, but their work was handicapped through 
lack of funds. But this is surely a national question ; 
and if the proper source were tapped, financial help 
might be given to investigate a disease which at the 
present time is fatal and becoming a serious loss to 
i stock-owners. This research work is entirely’ outside 
the scope of the country practitioner. It is impossible 
for him to keep himself up to date in scientific know¬ 
ledge, and also find time for research work. The 
Government has granted a large sum recently for 
agriculture and animal research, and, in my opinion, 
if v T e lodged our claim through the proper channel, 
sufficient funds might be obtained to equip a labora¬ 
tory at one or two of our colleges, which would benefit 
the student and the practitioner alike. We have in 
our profession the men capable of carrying out the 
work; all that is required is the funds. 

I am pleased to see that the Committee appointed 
by the Council of ll.C.V.S. have recommended that 
a teacher be included on the Board of Examiners 
in the different subjects. This, I think, is only fair. 
It is difficult for two external examiners to form an 
opinion of a student's work during the session from 
a few written questions and a short oral. It is 
only just to the student that liis record of work 
during the year should be taken into account, and 
that the examiners should have an opportunity of 
seeing it. Moreover, a nervous student will have 
more confidence in himself if his teacher is present. 

I am all in favour of the one portal of entrance to 
our profession—this should be rigidly guarded. 

In regard to the future of our profession, I am not 
pessimistic ; but there is no getting away from the fact 
that the horse has been superseded to a great extent by 
i the motor in our large cities. Our future lies in 
I hard work and study and the solid support of our 
I Societies, for only by this means can we hope, not 
only’ to maint ain, but raise the status of our profession. 

The disease I have already referred to—grass 
sickness—is becoming more prevalent in my district. 
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and up till now little can be done to alleviate its 
course or produce a cure. It is most common in 
the months of June, July, and August, and attacks 
the horse between the ages of two and seven, and 
occasionally an aged animal. 1 know of no con¬ 
dition of soil or climate which is most liable to it— 
it occurs on one or two year old grass or permanent 
pasture. I had one acute case this year on the 
heather and rough hill pasture. It does not attack 
the animals in one area. With the exception of two ; 
cases on one farm and three on another, all the others 
have been isolated. 

The disease shows itself in two distinct forms— 
acute and subacute. 

Symptoms of “ Gkass Disease.” 

The acute form is characterised by obstinate 
impaction of the large colon. The animal] is dull 
and lying more than usual in the field ; pulse slow 
and weak, respirations and temperature very little 
altered. I have never found the temperature 
above 102°, often 101°; the mucous membranes 
are injected, and frequently in the early stages 
there is a slight flow of saliva from the mouth. 
The abdomen is distended, and you can nearly always 
feel, on percussion through the abdominal wall, the 
distended colon well up on the flanks. On examin¬ 
ation through the rectum the mucous membrane 
feels sticky and offers a fair amount of resistance 
to the entrance of the hand. A little hard, clay 
coloured fluces, coated with stringy mucous, is some¬ 
times found, but oftener the rectum is empty and the 
large colon can be distinctly felt almost up to the 
brim of the. pelvis as a solid hard mass, and quite 
different to the doughy feel of an ordinary impaction I 
of this bowel. On several occasions I have tried to 
massage this mass, but the fingers make little or no 
impression on it. Another very constant symptom 
is muscular twitclungs over the regions of the shoulder 
and thighs, especially if the* animal has walked a 
short distance. There is a difficulty in swallowing, 
and in some cases the animal will attempt to eat and 
drink a few mouthfuls the first two days, but oftener 
refuses to take anything. 

The disease runs a rapid course from this stage, 
and generally proves fatal about the third or fourth 
day. The abdomen becomes greatly distended; 
patches of perspiration all over the body; colicky- 
pains; respiration increased; in some, a few hours 
before death, the animal evinces at intervals all the 
symptoms of choking—depresses the head almost 
to the breast, with spasm of the muscles of the neck, 
and emits a squeaking sound, which is immediately 
followed by a flow of saliva and ingesta through the 
nostrils. My first impression on seeing this symp¬ 
tom was that the stomach had ruptured or the 
animal had swallowed a mouthful of food some time 
previous to my arrival, and it. had lodged about the 
glottis or oesophagus; but in each case the owners 
assured me the animals had touched nothing that day, 
and in every case upon which 1 have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of making a post-ntortem, 1 have not found the 


stomach ruptured. Is it not most, probable that the 
mucous folds at the entrance to the stomach have 
become relaxed or paralysed, and that allows the act 
of vomition ? This symptom is by no means con¬ 
stant. 

The most characteristic symptom all through 
the disease is the complete stasis in the large colon. 

Treatment is very unsatisfactory. Purgatives, 
nerve stimulants, alkalies and antiseptics have all 
been tried to stimulate the impacted colon without 
success. 

Post-mortem. In order to better understand the 
post-mortem appearances, I will detail the treatment 
of two cases I had on one farm. This outbreak 
occurred later on in the season than 1 ever experienced 
previously. 

The first, a rising two-year-old Clydesdale filly, 
fell ill on the 2(ith September, with all the symptoms 
I have already described, except the symptoms of 
j vomition. An 3 y m- alectic physic ball was given, 
followed every four hours with two quarts of linseed 
, gruel, and in every second dose of gruel 3>- of nucis 
1 vom. and 3>'j. sodii sal. were given. Hot foment¬ 
ations to the abdomen were applied for twelve hours. 
Eneiuata are useless, although they were tried—they 
are immediately ejected. In twenty-four hours 
a quart of castor oil was given. I know this pro- 
cedure is contra-indicated- to give a second dose 
of purgative within such a short period- but I have 
tried repeatedly to Temove the obstructing mass 
with laxatives and stimulants without success. The 
j linseed gruel was continued every four hours. This 
! animal refused to take all fluids voluntarily. She 
died on the 30th. 

All the organs looked healthy. Only in the 
alimentary tract were there any morbid changes 
to be seen, and these were conditions confined to the 
large colon. This portion of the bowel contained 
a very large quantity of dry impacted ingesta. So 
great was the amount that the bowel was very much 
distended, the lumen of the bowel being of at least, 
half greater capacity than normal. The ingesta 
was particularly dry and packed, so that it gave oiu 
the impression that nothing that could be given 
medicinally would have any effect on it. Only in 
this position of the bowel was this condition seen. 
Anterior to it the ingesta was semi-solid. On 
examination of the bowel wall after removal of the 
ingesta and before being worked there was a con¬ 
siderable thickening of the mucous membrane, and 
adherent to it a considerable quantity of ingesta. 

| After working in cold water the mucous membrane 
was found to be very much thickened and corrugated, 
and of a dull brick rod colour, the whole appearance 
suggesting a state of prolonged stasis and not, an 
inflammatory condition. 

The second case, a four-year-old Clydesdale gelding, 
fell ill the same night (30th September). The 
j treatment was similar, with the following exceptions. 

I this animal receiving 3 V *''- aloes, 3'- aloin, 3i- calomel, 
i followed every twenty-four hours with a quart of 
1 castor oil. On the fourth day gave a hypodermic 
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injection of 3'- areooline liydrobrom. The animal 
died on the fourth day. 

Post-mortem appearances were similar to the last 
case, only much smaller portion of the colon unpacked; 
in every other part of the bowel the contents were 
fluid. I did not make a post-mortem on the third case. 

Sub-Acutk Form. —This form is characterised by 
great emaciation. The tissues of the body waste 
until the animal is a living skeleton. 

The earliest symptoms .—The animal feeds and 
drinks sparingly, but with careful nursing and tempt¬ 
ing food he. may live for weeks, even months. The 
body begins to waste, patches of sweat on various 
parts—cliiefly under the inane, tail, breast and 
shoulder, twitching of the muscles of the shoulders, 
thighs and nostrils; the abdominal muscles are tucked 
up (this is a very constant symptom ). The bowels 
are irregular—constipated one day and purging 
the next; at times slight ^colicky pains. The 
respirations are deep and abdominal, and occasionally 
a cough is present. The pulse is weak and irregular : 
temperature about 102°. In June, 1920, I had a chest¬ 
nut roadster gelding, four years, which went through 
all the stages and recovered, but that is the only case 
in my experience—he took over a year before the 
tucked up abdomen disappeared and he could eat 
and drink freely. The owner had a great fancy 
for him, and persisted in nursing him. He lived 
chiefly on milk, linseed gruel and green food when 
obtainable. He went greedily into the milk and 
green food, but a few mouthfuls satisfied him ; his 
difficulty was in swallowing. 1 have no intention 
of expressing an opinion on the pathology of grass 
sickness, but I am satisfied on one point that the 
disease is a nervous one. The paralysis of the bowel, 
the difficulty in swallowing, the twitching of the 
muscles, all point to some important nerve centre 
or centres being structurally altered. 

Another disease which I have no doubt, when I 
describe the symptoms, will be familiar to you all, 
is one which I have never seen described in text, books. 
It, attacks the cow seven days to three weeks after 
calving, and shows itself in two distinct forms—acute 
and sub-acute; but in both von have a peculiar 
heavy sickly smell of the animal ; in fact, you can 
smell her immediately on entering the byre. Thissmell 
is well marked in the milk and the breath. It occurs 
during the winter months. I cannot remember seeing 
a single case on the grass. 

The cause is generally admitted to be retention 
and absorption into the blood of the second cleansings. 
For the acute form the animal gets suddenly excited, 
licks the wall or part, of her body, grinds the teeth ; 
eyes staring; a general stiffness of the body all over, 
with typical brain symptoms—she pushes forward 
into the manger, and finally collapses on her side, 
and lies in this position for a few minutes. The 
attack passes off as suddenly as it developed. The 
symptoms are not unlike acute lead poisoning or 
stomach staggers, with this difference—the peculiar 
smell of the animal and from her milk. 


I had a case recently in a six-year-old cross cow 
in fat condition; she calved and cleansed naturally; 
her feed was turnips and straw. About a week after 
calving, the heavy sickly smell was detected in her 
milk, and on the tenth day she had her first nervous 
attack ; these continued for a week, with one, two 
and sometimes three attacks in the twenty-four hours. 
After the attack she got to her feet, and, with the 
exception of being slightly dull, one would not have 
formed the opinion that there was much the matter. 
She fed and ruminated between the attacks and gave 
a fair quantity of milk; the temperature varied from 
normal to 103° ; brownish discharge from the vulva, 
ficces dark in colour, constipated, and covered with 
mucous. 

Treatment .—In this case I injected the udder as in 
milk fever with a solution of chinisol. My opinion 
is in these cases there is a toxic infection from the 
uterus, and by this channel a rapid entrance of the 
antiseptic is obtained into the system. I gave a full 
dose of purgative medicine, followed by sodii sal. 
and hyposulph. The vagina was douched out once 
daily with a solution of lysol. At the end of a week 
the attacks were becoming more frequent, and I had 
her destroyed. 

Post-mortem. All the organs were healthy, with 
the exception of the uterus, which was congested, and 
contained about a pint of thick, dark coffee-coloured 
liquid, but I could detect no smell in this fluid. 

Sub-Acute Form. —This is much more common. 
Here again the first symptom is the sickly heavy smell 
of the animal and the discharges ; she looks dull 
and listless, but in the early stages feeds fairly well. 
The bowels are constipated and encased in mucous ; 
the appetite becomes less and rumination irregular, 
with loss of condition. Temperature very little 
altered. 

Treatment .— A good dose of physic, followed by 
alkalies and tonics, gives temporary relief; the 
animal regains her appetite, but in my experience 
the disease recurs within a week or ten days as actively 
as ever. This continues in many cases until the 
animal gets on to the grass. In April last year I 
read an article in the Veterinary Record, by Mr. W. 
Brown, on this disease, and in the discussion on his 
paper the action of formalin was favourably com¬ 
mented upon—in fact, it was regarded almost as 
specific in its action. 

I have had the opportunity in three cases this 
winter of trying the action of this drug and in ever)' 
case with good results. Formalin, according to 
Findlay Dun, is a colourless liquid with a strong, 
pungent odour and neutral reaction, and is a powerful 
disinfectant, deodorant, and preservative. The 
active principle is “ formaldehyde." 

Formalin is a concentrated 35 per cent, to 40 per 
cent, watery solution of formaldehyde. 

Messrs. Parke Davis refer to this drug as a most 
powerful antiseptic and deodorant. Professor Frost 
recommends it internally in cases of septic mammitis 
in Jss. doses in a quart of water. Bosshart, again. 
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is of the opinion that §ss. doses are too toxic for 
some cows. 

The three cases to which I refer were given a full 
dose of opening medicine and followed with ,qiss. of 
formalin in a quart of cold water three times a day. 
Only in one case had I to repeat the treatment. The 
smell disappeared from the milk after a few days’ 
treatment. I do not maintain that this drug is a 
specific in its action in these cases, but some practi¬ 
tioners maintain it is as decided in its action as the 
udder injection in milk fever. I have probably 
erred in giving small doses, but I would be glad if 
you could give it a trial and we could gather some 
definite statistics from its action. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Loknie : t have to congratulate Mr. MeVean on 
the excellence of his address and the appropriate subjects 
lie had chosen for discussion t have seen few cases of 
13 -ass disease and, like the President, have had no success 
In the treatment of it. I had one case in a horse which 
at one time looked very like the gross disease, but ultimate!) 
diagnosed it as dilatation of the (esophagus. This was 
confirmed on post-mortem examination. I cannot say t hat 
1 recognise the cow trouble described by him, but, regard¬ 
ing formalin, X have used it very successfully in cases of 
diarrhoea and sepsis. I think it best to give formalin 
in saline solution. 

Mr. Brown wished to thank Mr. Mr Venn for his very 
excellent address, w-iiich showed that he was up to date 
in the latest advances made by the profession Regarding 
his description of the symptoms of grass disease, he had 
painted an exact pioture of everything to lie seen. 

He could speak at length on this disease, as he had for 
years now been closely connected with the investigations 
into its cause and treatment, hut his remarks were not 
for publication. 

Mr. Wallace : 1 think the cow trouble described by- 
Mr. MeVean is due to retention of the lochial discharges. 
VVe meet a large number of such cases, and find that the 
best treatment is to inflate the udder, irrigate the uterus, 
and give pot. iodide and formalin. The latter in one ounce 
doses three times a day. 

Mr. Anderson : I beg to add my mood of praise to 
Mr. MeVean for his very instructive paper. I think his 
description of the symptoms of grass disease most accurate. 
The distribution of the disease, to my mind, is most 
mysterious. For a disease to be due to an organism it is 
remarkable that it is not more widespread. Twelve 
years ago I had six horses and mares die on one farm in 
fourteen days. At the time the deaths were inexplicable, 
hut in the light of recent investigations 1 have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that this so-called grass disease was the 
cause of their deaths, as the symptoms exhibited were 
identical with those eases we now get every year. It is 
a remarkable fact that on this farm there has never been 
another case. There is no treatment for this disease ; 
a few will struggle through with careful nursing, but they 
are seldom of any use afterwards. 

Regarding the cow case, I do not think the lochial 
discharges have anything to do with it. It is simply 
indigestion, and l think the formalin treatment proves that. 

Mr. Crabs : I beg to thank Mr. MeVean for his address. 
I am very glad to say l have never seen this grass disease, 
nor can I recognise his cow ease—especially the smell of 
the animal and of the milk. 

Mr. Niven : Mr. MeVean has shown great wisdom in 
his choice of subjects for his address, and lie has treated 
them in a masterly manner. I also am fortunate in not 
having seen a case of grass disease. 

The nearest to his cow case is one 1 had where the cow 
had constipation of the bowels and was continually licking 
the walls. Regarding formalin, 1 have used it successfully 
in clironic tympany in cattle. 


Mr. D. R. Crabb : I have never seen grass disease, but 
would like to see a case. I think 1 would be able to 
diagnose one if I saw it from your very excellent description. 
1 hud a case in a cow where the milk smelt of hemlock. 
She got better, but it recurred at intervals. 

Mr. D REN NAN : L have lnvd quite a number of cases of 
grass sickness. Your description is absolutely clear and 
accurate. 1 had a case in an old pony in town (not on 
grass). 11 was coughing ; i gave it some linseed oil. 
Next day the animal was salivating and regurgitating ; 
muscles quivering ; and it showed all the other classic 
symptoms of grass disease. 1 have had no success in 
treatment. 

I am inclined to agree witli Mr. Anderson in the cow case, 
and regard it as indigestion. If hysterical, inflate the 
udder and irrigate the uterus and give anodynes. This 
treatment is usually successful, but the trouble is apt to 
recur, in which case 1 give pot. iodide in §ss. doses three 
times a day. Tins is successful in most eases. 1 have 
never tried formalin in such cases, but I mean to do so, 
and if it is successful, it will be another step up the ladder. 

Mr. Howie : 1 had my first experience of grass disease 
last summer, w hen 1 had three cases, two of them on one 
farm. 1 was absolutely puzzled with the first case. 
After I had it on hand a week, 1 met Mr. MeVean. and 
from his description of tlie disease, i soon found that i 
had it, too. This case was destroyed in ten days after 
attack. The second case was acute and died on the 
third day. The third case Lived on for a couple of months, 
when it got down and had to be shot. 

Regarding the use of formalin, it is a drug wliich is too 
little used in our profession. It is almost a specific in 
most- cases of sepsis of the uterus. It can he given in 
3ji. doses twice or three times a day, but it must be largely 
diluted with water. One oimce doses should never be 
given in less than two quarts of water. I can endorse 
what Mr. Niven says as to its value in chronic tympany 
in cattle. 

Major McVean. in replying, said : We have had a most 
excellent discussion, and I thank you all, gentlemen, for 
your appreciation of my humble effort. I have to thank 
Mr. Brown especially for his information, and am glad 
to hear that there are good hopes of obtaining a prophy¬ 
lactic. 

The next item on the agenda was the deferred discussion 
on Mr. Lornie's paper on “ The Chlorination Treatment 
for Mange.’* 

Mr. Lornie : 1 do not think, gentlemen, there is any¬ 
thing to discuss. The paper was prepared partly to fill 
a gap. and partly for the purpose of putting the w'ork 
on the subject in Egypt on record. The system is only 
possible where great numbers have to be treated and 
would be of no value in country districts, where isolated 
outbreaks have to be dealt with. 

Mr. McVean said he w ould like to move a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Lornie for his paper. He had also had great 
experience of mange in Salonica and France during the 
war. In the former place the facilities for treatment 
were very meagre, but in France they had great success 
with calcium sulphide baths. In the east it was a re¬ 
markable fact that mange always first broke out under 
the jaws, where the rays of the sun did not strike. 

Mr. Brown seconded, and Mr. Lornie was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. Brown made himself responsible for the subject of 
discussion for next meeting. 

T1 io business having been concluded, the president was 
thanked for his conduct in the chair. 

George Howie, Hon. Secretary. 


Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

Mastitis in the Cow. 

( Continued.) 

Mr. J. Holroyd, in continuation of his remarks on the 
etiology of mastitis, said: 
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The ways by which teat infection occurs arc very 
numerous, the commonest being :— 

(1) Contamination from the floor or bedding. A 
common practice is to milk a diseased quarter direct on 
to the floor instead of in a pail. A cow with retention of 
the placenta is also a source of danger of floor contamina¬ 
tion . 

(2) The use of teat syphons and bougies. Be as careful 
as one may one occasionally gets mastitis following the 
inflation of the udder in milk fever eases. 

(3) External wounds or abrasions, especially those 
encircling the orifice, where the milker has to remove the 
scab before the milk can he drawn, frequently give rise 
to cases of mastitis. 

(4) Infection carried by the hands of the milker. 

(5) Do flies carry infection ? I have several fanners 
who are troubled with mastitis who smear the teats of 
their dry eows with tar several times a week, but still the 
cases of mastitis do not decrease in number. 

The cases of non-tuberculous mastitis which we put 
down as being due to blood infection are those that offer 
the most difficulty as to their true etiology. It is supposed 
that the organisms are picked up from the intestines, 
lungs, or uterus or. may be, other infective seats, and 
carried by the blood stream till they reach the udder, 
which organ appears to be a suitable habitat for their 
growth. One can understand cases where we know we 
iiave a bacterial infection in some part of the body, but 
what about those cases which appear spontaneously ? 

1 find a great number of dry cows become affected, 
especially in the months of July and August. The best 
cows on rich pastures appear to be most prone to the 
disease and have it in the most virulent form. Animals 
which appear to be in the l>est of health one day are found 
with a severe acute mastitis the next. By what method 
have these become infected ? It hardly looks like teat 
infection, taking into consideration that there are no teat 
lesions and the animals are at the time out in the field 
both day and night and never enter a building. If it is 
due to blood infection, from where have the organisms 
come ? 

The organisms which are found in udders affected with 
mastitis are very numerous, but in each case it is supposed 
that we have a simple infection at the commencement and 
later a mixed infection due to secondary contamination. 

The most common organisms are:—(1) Staphylococci ; 
(2) Streptococci; (3) B. coli ; (4) B. pyogenes ; (">) B. 
tuberculosis ; (6) Actinotnycoses. 

We have recently heard of Bang’s bacillus of contagious 
abortion being present in the udder, but whether or not 
it causes mastitis in certain cases 1 am not prepared to 
say. One often meets with a case of mastitis in an animal 
that has recently aborted, and it makes one wonder whether 
or not Bang’s bacillus is guilty. 

I am afraid it. is beyond us to distinguish clinically the 
different lesions produced by the different organisms, 
with the exception of the lesions produced by the tubercle 
bacillus. 

Symptoms— -Acute Mastitis. 

In the mildest of cases we get little or no constitutional 
disturbance, the only alteration being in the udder and a 
changed condition of the milk. We find one quarter 
slightly swollen, slightly painful, and the milk when drawn 
from the affected quarter is slightly coagulated or watery. 
In these cases recovery is generally complete in from 
seven to fourteen days. In more severe cases we get great 
constitutional disturbances, loss of appetite, elevated 
temperature (frequently 105° or 106°), and in odd cases 
up to as high as 108*, hurried respirations, quickened 
pulse, cessation of rumination, loss of milk in non-affected 
quarters, and in cases where the quarter shows considerable 
enlargement the animal abducts the hind leg of the affected 
side in order to relieve pressure on the quarter. In some 
of the most severe cases the animal has a disinclination to 
stand and if made to rise soon resumes the recumbent 
position, and 1 may here saj’ that we look upon this 
symptom as an unfavourable one. 


The affected quarter is swollen, hot. and painful, and the 
teat in many cases is affected in the same way as the 
quarter, and in some of the cases due to teat infection one 
can feel the milk duct in the teat thickened. 

The swelling frequently extends forwards under the 
abdomen if it is a fore-quarter that is affected, or upwards 
and backw ards to the perineal region if it is a hind-quarter ; 
this is also an unfavourable symptom. Swelling of the 
hind legs chiefly about the hocks is a common com¬ 
plication. 

If these cases take a favourable course the severe 
constitutional disturbances subside gradually after about 
the second day and the udder lesions begin to improve 
after four or five days leaving the affected quarter enlarged 
and incapable of milk production. After a lengthy period 
the quarter gradually shrinks and remains function less. 

In odd cases at the time of the next calving an old 
mastitis quarter will swell up again, due I think to a 
physiological congestion rather than to an acute re¬ 
infection. Abscess formation is a common occurrence in 
cases of acute mastitis. 

Gangrenous mastitis is an acute form of mastitis and 
may affect the whole or only a portion of a quarter. The 
inflammation is so severe as to cause an arrest of the 
blood supply with consequent death of the tissues involved. 
In gangrene we get more severe constitutional disturbances 
than T have mentioned previously, the animal is duller, 
the breathing is shallow, temperature often normal or 
subnormal, semi-comatosis and death is not infrequent. 

The secretion drawn from the teat is of a dark reel 
colour, often clear and of watery consistence, and has a 
most offensive smell, the udder or the teat if it alone is 
affected is tense, shining and of a reddish violet colour, 
and after about 12 to 24 hours becomes cold. 

In some cases of gangrenous mastitis we get only a 
portion of the internal structures of the quarter gan¬ 
grenous. the teat and skin of the udder remaining quite 
normal. In these cases we have the offensive smelling 
red coloured secretion, perhaps not so clear as in cases of 
gangrene of the whole quarter, with a certain amount of 
gas production in the quarter w hich is discernable through 
the skin by palpation and also is drawn out of way of the 
teat. These cases terminate by sloughing and the diseased 
portion comes away through the orifice thus made, leaving 
a deep cavity which usually heals with time. Although 
in cases of gangrenous mastitis of the whole quarter death 
is most frequent, there are many cases which make a good 
recovery after the quarter has completely sloughed away. 

Chronic Mastitis. 

Excluding tuberculosis and those cases of acute mastitis 
which by length of time and partial recovery have become 
chronic, I do not think we find many cases of chronic 
mastitis, and if we do come across a ease we have great 
difficulty in differentiating it from tuberculosis. In 
non-tuberculous chronic mastitis we find nodules in the 
substance of the udder and a gradual change from milk 
secretion to a secretion of a purulent character. There 
are no constitutional disturbances. 

Tuberculous mastitis is in the groat majority of cases 
due to blood infection, and 1 be lesions produced are in t he 
stroma. The posterior quarters are more frequently 
affected than the anterior ones and usually only one 
quarter is affected. If the disease has been in existence 
some time we get two, tliree, or in some cases all four 
quarters affected. The disease manifests itself more 
often in the upper portion than in the lower, if in the 
lower portion the favourite seat appears to be round the 
base of the teat. The enlargement is bard, firm, ami 
painless, and lies embedded in the structure of the quarter, 
the overlying skin being quite free. At first the milk 
shows no alteration in character, but as the disease advances 
the milk becomes altered, usually becoming more watery, 
coagulated and purulent in some cases, and may he in 
odd cases slightly tinged with blood. 

The Bupraraammary lymphatic glrnid is also frequently 
enlarged, but owing to its situation, and to the fact that the 
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glands on each side are in the same condition, it is not of 
great diagnostic value. 

In advanced cases the quarter is much enlarged and 
irregular knotty hard tumours can be felt throughout its 
substance. The presence of acid-fast- bacilli in the milk 
is of great importance in coming to a satisfactory diag¬ 
nosis. 

Actinomycosis of the udder is another chronic form of i 
disease, but 1 think it is rare, I. have never come across 
a case, and we have had during recent years a large increase 
in the number of cases of actinomycosis. The lesions 
produced are very similar to tuberculous lesions, but the 
nodules are more numerous. 

Treatment. In the acute stages of the disease treatment 
must be general, internal, and local. 

General treatment consists in good hygienic conditions, 
cleanliness, warm clothing, an abundance of air, and 
suitable food. 

Internal treatment: In the initial stages an animal 
which is in good condition should receive a brisk cathartic 
combined with febrifuges, followed by internal antiseptics 
and febrifuges, the best of which l find to be 40 per cent*, 
formalin in doses two or three times a day, pot. 

nit., soda salieylas, camphor, and. in cases where pain 
is excessive, a combination of these with opiates is indi¬ 
cated. In cases where we have a normal or sub normal 
temperature l substitute diffusible stimulants (such as 
spts. sether. nit., spts. ammon. aromat.) for the febri¬ 
fuges. 

After the acute constitutional disturbances have passed 
away internal medication seems to do little good. 

Up to the present I have not found any beneficial results 
from the use of vaccines, but I have only used stock 
vaccines such as anti-suppurine—anti-streptocene. Per¬ 
haps if wo used an autogenous vaccine better results would 
follow; may be some members present will give ns the 
lienefit of their experience if they have had any satis¬ 
factory results from the use of vaccine treatment. 

Local treatment: The most important and essential 
local treatment 1 consider to be the continual stripping out 
of the affected quarter. In early cases T like this to be 
done at least every two hours, so that any secretion formed 
is withdrawn practically as soon as it comes down into the 
milk sinus. 

Hot fomentations (or steaming) are beneficial in relieving 
pain, afterwards rubbing the quarter with an emollient 
liniment such as camphorated oil to which some anodyne 
is added if the pain is excessive. 

I am not in favour of the injection of antiseptic fluids. 

In acute cases, when it is impossible to draw out the 
secretion by way of the teat and when quick relief is 
necessary, cut off the teat about its middle or open it up 
lengthways, afterwards plugging with antiseptics and 
thereafter frequent removal and re-dressing. 

Abscess formations in the quarter should not be opened 
too early, as frequently we get severe haemorrhage from 
the walls of the udder which is not always easy to control. 

We can do very little in the way of treatment for cases 
of chronic mastitis. Absorbents are indicated, such as 
iodine preparations, oleate of mercury, or a mild blister of 
biniodid of mercury, but in most cases treatment is of no 
avail and the disease progresses. 

Discussion. 

~ Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., 
who opened the discussion, said: I must first thank Mr. 
Holroyd for his interesting paper. 1 hope that lie will 
come often, and personally the question which he has 
raised this evening is one of such extraordinary importance 
to the profession that I feel we can do little justice to it in 
the short time at our disposal. 

Those of us who are concerned with public health are 
more specially interested in the more particular disease, 
such as tuberculous mastitis, which is a menace to public 
health. How far ordinary mastitis may be a menace 
to public health we do not know. It is true that an udder 
affected in one quarter with mastitis is not as a rule 


deliberately milked into the remainder of the milk, but 
it is also true it is impossible to milk the remaining quarters 
without introducing some of the infection. Apart from 
that, our interest from a veterinary point of view is far 
greater than from the stock-owner’s point of view. It is 
impossible to estimate the incidence of loss on dairying 
from ordinary mastitis to-day. 1 have tried from time 
t-o time to ascertain what mastitis really is. I agree with 
Mr. Holroyd when he says it is acute, but when be says 
de novo it is inclined to be chronic, 1 am not inclined to 
agree with him. 

It is no use talking about treatment until we know what 
are the particular causes at work in producing this par¬ 
ticular disease. I am of opinion that we have two forms 
of mastitis, one due to bacteria) infection, and another 
probably due to some other cause, probably dietetic or 
chemical. The acute mastitis as we meet, with it has been 
most admirably described by Mr. Holroyd ; the distress, 
the alteration in the character of the milk, and the pain 
experienced by the animal, but these conditions are pro¬ 
duced, curiously, as a rule in one quarter only, I think 
more usually in a hind-quarter, which would lead one to 
suppose that injury may have played some part in the 
causation of the disease. To-day, 1 am afraid, injury 
plays but little part in the causation of mastitis. We 
have from time to time various forms of acute mastitis. 
Are they seasonal ? We have also from time to time 
epidemics of mastitis which are extremely difficult to 
treat, which become rapidly septic, and in many cases 
gangrenous, with the death of the animal not infrequently 
taking place. What is the cause of these conditions ? 
This is a point to which as a profession we have got to 
address ourselves. Take for instance, other infection; 
such as abscesses, to which there is probably but very 
little exciting cause. Arc they subsequent or primary 
to the disease ? My own supposition at the moment is 
that only in a few cases are they primary to the diseases 
but so complicated is the anatomy of the udder that we 
have to look first of all to the peculiar construction of 
an udder. Is it not probable or possible that we have 
certain small chemical changes going on in the acini with 
a consequent blocking of the ducts ? I hesitate to lay 
anything down as a dictum. Have we not a condition in 
the udder of cows which very closely resembles lymphan¬ 
gitis of the horse ? Have we not got an organ which may 
be particularly subject to attacks of inflammation of the 
lymphatics ? In ray mind, in the somewhat numerous 
cases of mastitis T have seen. I am very strongly of opinion 
that we have both conditions. 

Mr. Holroyd speaks of mastitis as he meets it in the 
field. Can we save the quarter, can we make that quarter 
milk-producing, or has it got to be lost ? In about 90 
per cent, of the cases the quarter becomes lost, but in a 
number of these cases we have these quarters giving 
quantities of pus through the teat almost indefinitely, 
at any rate t-liey disappear from our ken in the ordinary 
course. I confess that the more I see of mastitis, the 
more confused I am about the causes. 

Mr. Holroyd has mentioned the fly. There I am prepared 
to express a fairly definite opinion. 1 think undoubtedly 
the fly plays a very considerable part in the production of 
specific mastitis. We know perfectly well in the summer 
months of the year how at the end of milking, having in 
view the cup-shaped end of a teat, however careful the 
milker may be there is a drop of milk left at the teat. 
Flies congregate over a drop of milk, and it lias been 
shown that organisms travel up a teat, and in such a way 
general infection can be diffused throughout a quarter; 
but why is it in theso cases as a rule it is only one or two 
quarters ? It is equally true in my experience that if 
such attacks of mastitis do break out at such times of the 
year, that if precautions are taken mastitis can be limited 
within fpirly reasonable limits. 

External wounds and abrasions I leave as being too 
obvious to discuss. 

Blood infection : Is it probable that we have a discharge 
of organisms into the blood which finally locate them- 
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selves iu one of the quarters ? It is quite true that a 
quarter having suffered some injury will lend itself to 
such a blood laden infection, but it cannot happen in every 
case, and 1 am not yet ready to say that there in a roli 
infection. It tends to follow that one could dismiss the 
question of blood infection, but at the moment it suggests 
that the discharge of organisms from tlie body which 
would he more probably organisms of the colt group, do 
not play any considerable part in primary infections of 
mastitis. 

1 found myself in a considerable difficulty when trying 
to elaborate Mr. Holroyd’s very concise and practical 
remarks which lie has put before us. The main point at 
issue from the practising veterinarian's point of view was 
as to treatment of the common form of mastitis. 1 have 
made many careful observations on treatment as applied 
by different people and as the outcome of my experience, 
and so far as my opinion may he worth anything, 1 would 
venture to differ from the essayist, as in my experience 
the administration of a sharp saline purgative is bad 
practice, i prefer to give antacids such as sod. bicarb., 
or pot. bicarb, in large doses, and followed by quinine, 
directing my main attention to the affected quarter more 
particularly, and here 1 recommend and use continuous 
hot applications either applied with hot water direct or 
in the shape of poultices. By continuous 1 mean un¬ 
remitting attention for at least 12 hours, and in some 
cases it may be 24 hours, followed by painting the affected 
gland with liniment of belladonna. 1 admit that the 
treatment is difficult to carry out, but in my hands it 
has yielded far better results than any other which 1 have 
tried. In one large herd, which has been under my direct 
control, l have had excellent results and the percentage 
of quarters returned to active secretion has been very 
high. 

I may say that I have tried vaccines and I have also 
tried irrigation with various liquids and I was inclined 
to think at one time that the latter method held out high 
hopes of success, but if it is to be practised it can only be 
properly done by the veterinary surgeon and here the 
economic question enters very largely. 

(To be continued). 


JVoies and J/ews. 

The Advisory Committee’s Report. 

The following appeared in the correspondence 
columns of the British Medical Journal of April 8th:— 
Comparative Pathology. 

Sir,—The perusal of your leader in the issue of March 
25th, 1922, in which some of the recommendations con¬ 
tained in the Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Research into the Diseases in Animals are reviewed, 
urges me to refer to the work of the University of Liverpool 
in this subject. 

In 1896 a medical graduate of this university. H. E 
Annett, M.D., D.P.H., was awarded an 1851 Exhibition 
Scholarship and engaged in research at London and 
Berlin during 1897-99 on “the relationship of diseases 
of animals to those of man.” Subsequently, during his 
association wufch the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
diseases of animals in tropical and sub-tropical countries 
were investigated. In 1904 Dr. Annett was appointed 
Lecturer in Comparative Pathology in the University of 
Liverpool with special laboratory accommodation, and 
Superintendent of the Farm Station of the Institute of 
Comparative Pathology (affiliated with the university) 
at Runcorn. From this nucleus the School of Veterinary 
Science in the imiversity evolved, arid in this school in 
1906 the Lectureship in Comparative Pathology was 
elevated to a chair. After five years, however, owing 
to lack of permanent endowment, the chair lapsed. 


During the last ten years Dr. Annett has continued, 
as opportunity permitted, to maintain interest in this 
subject at the Runcorn Kesearch Laboratories, and is at 
present engaged in similar research work in the univer¬ 
sity.—I am, etc., R. E. Kelly, Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

University of Liverpool, 

,4 pril 3rd. 

Zoological Society Report. 

The annual report of the Zoological Society of London 
for the year 1921 states that the Society is recovering 
from the effects of the war in all its departments. The 
interesting announcement is made that the Council are 
engaged in working out the plans for an aquarium to 
contain both marine and fresh-water creatures. The 
site selected is under the Mappin Terraces, provision 
having been made for the purpose in the original design. 
It is expected that the aquarium will bo as well equipped 
as any in the world. At present there is no first-rate 
public aquarium in (heat Britain. 

The total number of visitors during the year was 
1,386,745, nearly 2(H),000 less than the previous year, 
with a consequent reduction in the income from gate- 
money. On the other hand, the income from the sub¬ 
scriptions of Fellow's was over £13,000, and was the 
largest in the history of the Society. The numbers of 
mammals, reptiles, and birds were larger than in the 
two previous years. An American and a European bison, 
a black buck, two nylghaie antelopes, seven ibex, one 
thar, four Barbary sheep, three muntjak. one axis deer, 
eight porcupines, two hyraxes, two agoutis, and one 
Malay tapir were among the mammals bred and reared 
in the gardens. No fewer than 41 species were exhibited 
for the first time. 

The library received many valuable acquisitions, and 
the Society’s own scientific publications have regained 
almost their normal size. The Prosectorium, in which 
anatomical and pathological w ork is carried out on the 
bodies of animals that base died in the collection, was 
reconstituted. In addition to researches conducted by 
the staff, material was sent to the British Museum, Lord 
Rothschild's museum at Tring, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the National Museum of Wales, and to many 
university and private workers. 


Exportation of Horses. 

In reply to questions asked in the House of Commons 
as to the export trade in live horses with the Continent, 
the Minister lias made it clear that only those horses which 
are in good working condition are allowed to be exported. 
The elimination of the unfit or worn-out horse has been 
effected, and there would be no justification for interfering 
with the export of the horses that are now being shipped, 
on the ground that they may ultimately be slaughtered 
for food 

Going into some detail, the Minister said that he had 
repeatedly stated that the system of veterinary inspection 
of horses exported to the Continent had been entirely 
reorganised in the spring of 1921, and that no horses are 
allowed to be shipped unless they come fully up to the 
standard laid down by the Exportation of Horses Acts, 
1910 and 1914, namely, fit to travel and fit to work. The 
average weekly exportation of these horses to Holland and 
Belgium in the period from 1st October, 1921, to the end 
of February. 1922, was approximately 300 (at the beginning 
of that period and earlier in 1921. it was more usually 
about 1,100 a week, so that it is clear that the change in 
the regulations has effected a change in tlie traffic ; worn- 
out horses for food being sent over as carcases rather 
than alive). The Minister also stated that no relaxation 
of the high standard of inspection had been, or would be, 
allowed, and that the present conditions ensured that the 
animals were conveyed without avoidable suffering. 

In amplification of these statements, it may be mentioned 
that a whole-time .Superintending Veterinary Inspector 
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supervises the traffic, and not only watches the work of 
the examining Inspectors at the ports, but also, unknown 
to them, meets some of the vessels at Antwerp, etc., in 
order to observe the condition of the horses on disem¬ 
barkation. He reports that the required standard is 
being properly maintained, and this is corroborated by 
the Belgian officials and by the Societies for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in Holland and Belgium. 

Stringent regulations as to feeding and watering of 
horses before and during the sea-passage, and as to the 
fittings of vessels used for the carriage of the animals, 
are laid down in the Exportation and Transit of Horses 
Order of 1921. A daily ration for horses of different types 
is prescribed, and all vessels are required to carry a surplus 
of at least a day’s ration for each horse on board, in case 
of emergency. The port inspectors go on board and see 
that the necessary provision of food and water is made 
and that suitable receptacles are available to enable the 
animals to obtain it. 

There can be little doubt that many of the statements 
recently made in the Press as to this traffic refer to con¬ 
ditions which no longer exist, having been finally brought 
io a conclusion by the measures taken by the Minister 
in the spring of last year.— Mi nislry of Ac/riculiure find 
Fisheries. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

In spite of the setback received by the outbreak which 
occurred on Wednesday. thel2th, at Sliirley, near Birming¬ 
ham, in an area not previously infected, the elimination 
of the disease continues to make good progress. During 
the week ending Monday, six outbreaks were confirmed. 

The 30 cattle and 81 pigs comprising the affected stock 
and “ contacts ” in the Shirley outbreak were slaughtered, 
and a district with a radius of fifteen miles from Tanworth, 
including Birmingham, Stratford-on-Avon, Alcester. 
Bromsgrove, Dudley, Coventry, and Warwick, has been 
scheduled under a Ministry Order. 

Fresh outbreaks were also confirmed at Newcastle 
involving a valuable herd of dairy cattle, and at Whitkirk, 
Salop. 

London’* Fine Vannert. 

A large crowd of holiday-makers assembled in Regent’s 
Park to watch the 14th annual parade of the London Van 
Horse Society. Last year the number of horses on 
parade was 672, an increase of over 200 compared with 
1920 ; but on this occasion, despite the growing competi¬ 
tion of mechanical traction, there were 507 single entries 
and 141 pairs, representing 839 horses. Not only was 
the number of entries larger than it has been since 1914, 
but the quality and condition of the horses were more 
noticeable than in recent years. Only three of them failed 
to pass the preliminary examination of the veterinary 
inspectors, thus showing the success of the society in its 
chief aim of improving the street horses of London. 

After the veterinary inspection the exhibits were driven 
past the stand, at the entrance to the Botanical Gardens, 
where the parade was witnessed by the Lady .Mayoress, 
who was accompanied by the Lord Mayor (Sir John 
Baddeley), and where the judging took place. The 
cleanliness of the horse, the vehicle and the harness were 
the points the judges had to consider ; and in these points 
all the exhibits were considered by them to be highly 
satisfactory. No fewer than 495 first-class awards, to 
which small money prizes were attached, were given ; 
and so meritorious were the whole of the entries that only 
three exhibits fell into the third division. 

Among the firms represented were : James Buchanan 
and Co., Carter, Paterson and Co., Price and Co., Sterilized 
-Milk Company, Great Northern, Great Central, and Great 
Eastern Railway Companies, W. H. Smith and Sons, 
the Aerated Bread Company, Pickford’s, Lyons. Schweppes, 
and Hays Wharf Company. 

The judges included Sir Gilbert Greenall, Sir George 
Hastings, Brigadier-General A. B. Helyar, Colonel Charles 
Norton, Lieutenant-Colonel P. R. Laurie (Assistant 


Commissioner of Metropolitan Police), Major Tanner 
(Army Remounts), Mr. James Ellis, Mr. John H. Dyer, 
Mr. Frank Ward, Mr. C. B. Toms, and Mr. G. B. Manley. 

After the parade, and distribution of awards by the 
Lady Mayoress, Sir Gilbert Greenall presided at luncheon, 
at which the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress were present. 

In proposing the toast of the society, the Lord Mayor 
said that was the first time the Lord Mayor of London 
had been asked to be present at the parade. He was 
astonished to see so many horses and vehicles ; and he 
did not think that motor transport w'ould, after all, lead 
to the extinction of the horse. He thought that the object 
of the society in getting men to look well after their animals 
had been very successful. 

The Chairman, replying, said it was perfectly astonishing 
after all they had heard about motor transport to witness 
the show the society had had. There was no doubt the 
society had done an immense amount of good for the 
working horses of London. It had had a great influence 
on the men ; and the masters had also done much in 
furthering it.— The Times. 


Dyeing Dogs in Paris. 

Reports from Paris indicate that many women are having 
their pet dogs dyed a tint to match the gowns they wear. 

The blonde, henna, rust and brown shades are easily 
accomplished, as coats of both Chows and Pekcs responded 
well to the usual peroxide and henna treatments, but some 
difficulty has been experienced in securing matching 
lavender dachshunds and purple Pomeranians. 

The fashion has been further eomplieated by disinclina¬ 
tion to use German dyes on French dogs. 


What the Horse Did in tho War. 

Lecturing in Greenhead Halls, Bridgeton, Glasgow, 
under the auspices of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
S.P.C.A., Professor M’Call, M.R.C.V.S., said the big 
advances in the Palestine and Mesopotamia campaigns 
were made possible only by horses. 

In August, 1914, he continued, the British Army 
possessed 25,000 horses. Within twelve days of the 
outbreak of war 165,000 horses were purchased, and in 
1918 there were over a million horses in the British Army. 

He described the hardships of exposure and short 
rations which the animals, like the troops, suffered. The 
mule, which was found to be a hardier animal than the 
horse, had also played an important part in the various 
theatres. 

A film was shown illustrating veterinary hospitals 
and the treatment of sick and wounded animals. 


The British Pharmaceutical Codex, in its monograph 
on potassium chlorate, gives the following warning note : 
“ Large doses of potassium chlorate are actively poisonous ; 
methssmoglobin is set free in the blood serum, the red 
corpuscles are disintegrated, and cyanosis results from 
deficient oxygenation of the blood, death occurring from 
respiratory failure; there may, however, be complete 
recovery from the acute symptoms, death occurring five 
or six weeks later from nephritis, caused by blocking of 
the fine renal tubules with the disintegrated blood debris.” 
Various textbooks on toxicology and pharmacology refer 
to the dangers attendant upon the indiscriminate adminis¬ 
tration of potassium chlorate, although reference to the 
Registrar-General’s Annual Reports demonstrates that, 
recorded fatalities due to this agent are comparatively 
few. 


At Edinburgh Town Council the Lord Provost’s 
Committee has recommended no action with reference to 
the Diseases of Animals (Scotland) Bill, introduced into 
the House of Commons as a private member’s Bill, and 
which proposes that the powers and duties of the Ministry 
of Agriculture in relation to Scotland under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts should be transferred to the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland. The Lord Provost, moving 
approval of the recommendation, said their chief veterinary 
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officer was of opinion that the code of regulations for the 
diseases of animals should be one for the whole country, j 
instead of one for Scotland, one for England, and one for , 
Wales. 

Mr. Rose, in moving that the Council support the Bill. ; 
said it was a small attempt to give Scotland a measure of I 
Home Rule. 

On a vote no action was carried. 

Fersonal. 

A marriage has been arranged between Veterinary- 
Major Graham B. C. Rees-Mogg, 1st Life Guards, younger i 
son of the Rev. H. J. and Mrs. Rees-Mogg, of Midgham ! 
Vicarage, Berkshire, and Kathleen, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir Frederick and Lady Wills, of Northmoor, i 
Dulverton, and widow of Dr. Edward Douty, of Clifford 
Manor. Stratford-on-Avon. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

At the recent graduation ceremony at the University 
of Edinburgh, the degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science 
was conferred on Robert Arthur Scrymgeour Macdonald. 


Obituary. 

Black, S., Nowshera. Graduated Dublin, 23rd July, 1906. 
Died 16th March, 1922. 

Down, Alfred John, Exeter. Graduated London, 3rd 
January', 1881 Died 8th April, 1922. Aged 62. 
Haines. J. T., Evesham, Worcester. Existing Practi¬ 
tioner. Died 13th March, 1922. 

Howe, N., Macclesfield. Graduated Edinburgh, 20th 
December, 1897. Died 26th February', 1922. Aged 
46. 

Kendall, J., Barrow-in-Furness. Graduated Edin¬ 
burgh, 15th April, 1867. Died 8th March, 1922. 

Aged 80. 

Potts, F. H., High Street, Xewmarket. Graduated 
London, 20th May, 1891. Died 7th March, 1922. 

Aged 53. 

Rutherford, Charles, Colonel. late A.V.S. Graduated 
Edinburgh, 16th April. 1879. Fellow 16th April, 1887. 
Died 2nd April, 1922. 

Skues, F. M., Bethlehem. O.F.S , S Africa. Graduated 
Edinburgh, 16th July, 1897. Died 18th August, 1921. 
Wallace, A. S , Arbroath, Forfar. Graduated Edin¬ 
burgh, 28th May, 1889. 

Watson. A., Dublin. Graduated N. Edinburgh. 19th 
July, 1886. 

Whipp, Harry, Muston, Filey. Graduated X. Edinburgh, 
16th April, 1898. Died 2nd April, 1922. Aged 47. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than br the 
first post on Tue*day morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The Incubation Period in Distemper. 

Sir,—My main reason for writing the previous letter 1 
sent you was to try to encourage mutual support among 
veterinary surgeons when any one of us is unfairly attacked. 
I am sure that we give our best energies to the public for 
very inadequate remuneration, and when any misfortune 
occurs to an animal we often receive undeserved blame, 
and this blame sometimes arises from the ignorance or 
malice of another practitioner. What I want to impress 
on those who are all out for self is that their action in saying 
something which hurts another practitioner is very likely 
at some subsequent date to react on themselves. Taking 
this subject of the incubation period of distemper, if one 


says, as Mr. Kirk does, that the outside limit of the period 
is three weeks, the day may come when this statement 
would be very inconvenient for its author. The question 
I should like answered is, On what facts is this opinion 
based ? In ordinary private practice one docs not often 
get the proper data on which to base any opinion. I 
should think that in less than 20 per cent, is the source 
of infection of a case of distemper known, and naturally 
to base an opinion on a minority of the cases with which 
one meets is most uiltc liable, though there is an almost 
irrasistable temptation to do so. Then, also, one would 
expect that the longer periods of incubation would tend 
to be among the unknown or unremembered sources. One 
must realise tliat the general public does not possess an 
accurate, scientific mind, and its thoughts are rarely 
directed to the subject of infection until the disease has 
appeared. Nor have I found that one can trust the 
sagacity of many breeders of dogs, as I have learnt to 
discount gravely many of their statements. Further, 
their animals are alleged to suffer from so many diseases 
of obscure pathology such as “chills,” “colds,” 
“influenza,” “worms,” “chills on the liver,” “teething 
fits,” etc. 1 have also observed that there are members 
of the veterinary profession who use some or all of these 
terms in their contributions to “ doggy ” literature. One 
M.R.C.V.S., who modestly styles himself “ Canine surgeon 
to H.M. the King, also to H.M. the Queen, and to the 
Kennel Club, the Dogs’ Home, The Dumb Friends’ League, 
The Bull Dog Club, etc., etc ,” describes the symptoms of 
influenza of dogs as follows:— 

Dullness, loss of appetite, rise of temperature, pains 
in the loins, quick pulse. There is generally a cough, 
and bronchitis or pneumonia may develop. In some 
cases there is severe diarrhoea, and there may be some 
discharge from the nose * 

That is his whole description of this alleged disease of 
the dog. He does not say if it is contagious or not, nor 
does he give means whereby one can make a differential 
diagnosis from distemper. 

This sort of thing, and other effusions by so-called 
“ authorities ” in the lay press, has had effect in causing 
the mind of the enthusiastic dog-breeder to become so 
confused that his statements are often misleading. 

I have been at some pains to labour this point because 
we can only learn much by our own observations on large 
numbers of dogs kept together, and this we are rarely 
allowed to do from the earliest onset of the disease, and 
so we tend to fall back upon the owners’ statements. 

I think the practitioner can get a clue to the length of 
the period of incubation by watching the course of the 
disease in mild and prolonged cases. On occasion quite 
remarkable facts will be discovered, indicating that the 
animal has shown a definite symptom for a few days, then 
remained apparently quite well for several weeks, to be 
followed by a period of illness. This is what Mr. Gray 
refers to as the “ silent phase.” There is little difference 
between a silent phase and an incubation period, as merely 
the absence of those temporary' initial symptoms would 
convert a silent phase into an incubation period or, rather, 
part of the incubation period. A symptom only means that 
we observe some definite manifestation of a disease which, 
in the case of distemper, may be going on just the same 
when there are no appreciable symptoms. 

If one takes the trouble to make a number of post¬ 
mortem examinations of dogs dead of the enteric or nervous 
type, and which have not exhibited any respiratory 
symptoms at all, quite a large proportion will be found 
with numerous small patches of broncho-pneumonic 
lesions. I defy any of our most accomplished stethoscope 
experts to discover a solidified area measuring little more 
than an eighth of an inch in diameter. I really believe, 
though, that after some years of consistently delighting 
old ladies by its use on toy Pomeranians, etc., they begin 
to believe they can diagnose mild distemper broncho¬ 
pneumonia thereby (particularly when they are informed 
that the animal has been coughing). Even in advanced 

• A. J. Sewell In The Dog* Medical Dictionary. 
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RECTAL & VAGINAL 
MEDICATION 

in Sinuses, etc., VETIOD OVULES allay in¬ 
flammation, and alleviate soreness and irri¬ 
tation. They are bland in action, antiseptic, 
healing, and absorptive and dissolve readily 
—in situ—spreading therapeutically active 
—yet innocuous—Iodine over the affected 
tissues. They disintegrate and are absorbed 
at body temperature. 

In Obstetric Work, and all inflammatory condi¬ 
tions, in Pruritus, Fistula, Metritis (in Mare, Cow, 
and Bitch), Poll Evil, Quittors, Rectal Ulcers, 

Pelvic Inflammation, Sinuses, Wounds, Abscess, 

Cavities and Contagious Abortion. 

VETIOD OVULES 

Boxes containing 12 Ovules, Boxes containing 6 Ovules, 

1 6 per box, net. | 1/6 per box, net 

No* I contains 3-grain of j No. 2 contains 2 \ grains of 
Iodine. Iodine. 

MENLEV 4 JAMES, Ltd., “ 3SBS 


VETERINARY VISITS TO 
RELGIUM AND ITALY. 

Arrangements have been made for Special Visits of 
Veterinary Surgeons, their wives and friends, for 

Seven Days at Whitsuntide 

to BRUGES (Hotel Memling), the 
B ATTLEFI ELDS (including YPRES) 

AND THE 

BRUSSELS VETERINARY SCHOOL, 
£9-9-0 inclusive. 

Also for Three Weeks in September (when the 
Congress of Comparative Pathology is held in Rome) 

to ROME. FLORENCE. MILAN, TURIN, 
VENICE and NAPLES, £40. visiting the 
Veterinary Schools. 

The President of the Congress of Comparative Pathology is 
PROFESSOR PERRONCITO, formerly the Director of 
the Royal Veterinary School attached to the University of Turin. 

These will be excellent opportunities 
to meet our Continental Confreres. 


Full particulars from 

The Editor, “The Veterinary Journal, ” 
165 Church St., Kensington, London, W. 


ANIMAL DISEASES 
Research Association. 


SERUM LABORATORY, 

ANTWERP. 

(Formerly 1JVBORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 


AUTOGENOUS VACCINES. 

POLYVALENT STOCK VACCINES Recommended for 

BOVINE MAMM1TIS (Preventative). 

CANINE INTERDIGITAL ABSCESSES (Curative). 

SUPPURATING CONDITIONS GENERALLY. 

READING BACILLUS, for use in unhealthy wounds. 

AGGLUTINATION TEST FOR ABORTION. 

MILK TESTS FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 

MICROSCOPICAL, CULTURAL and BIOLOGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS. 


By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


Sterile swabs, bottles for milk or blood collection, 
with directions, by return of post. 


Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 


PRICE LIST upon Application to 

Tie CHIEF INVESTIGATOR, A.D.R.A., 
Glasgow Veterinary College. 


39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 

ANTWERP. 

Telearam. “ LABOSERUM. ANTWERP." 
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Observations of an Extensive Human Infection by 
Sarcoptic Mange of the Horse. 

By R. A. S. Macdonald, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

(Reprinted from the Lancet .) 

The circumstances of this outbreak are peculiar, 
though not entirely unprecedented. A class of 
veterinary students was engaged upon the performance 
of post-mortem operations on a horse. The horse 
had a history of generalised sarcoptic mange, the 
disease having gained such a hold that it was con¬ 
sidered an unsound economic proposition to proceed 
further with treatment. It was destroyed one 
Saturday morning at 10 a.m., and thereafter was left 
lying upon a concrete floor while the students in 
question palpated, dissected, and operated upon 
the carcase for a period of time which varied with the 
individual from two to five hours. 

Contact. 

Of the students who had any contact with the 
carcase in question, approximately 53 per cent, 
became infected. On the other hand, the noil- 
infected individuals were either those who were en¬ 
gaged upon the head and neck (which parts had been 
cured by the previous treatment) or those who had 
been little more than onlookeis, in that they had been 
engaged in swabbing incisions, etc., to assist the 
actual operators. In short, of these students whose 
hands and clothing came into direct and prolonged 
contact with the infected carcase 100 per cent, com¬ 
plained of subsequent symptoms. 

Symptoms. 

The most constant symptoms common to every 
case were :— 

(a) Itch of a most pronounced and continuous 
nature, accentuated by surface warmth, induced by 
exercise, by lying in bed, and by friction in the process 
of inunction of the affected areas. 

(b) A papular eruption. This was present in all 
the affected cases at the site of contact with the 
carcase- -i.e., forearms, ankles, and calves of the legs. 
The hands in most cases, though not in all, escaped 
infection, no doubt owing to washing with carbolic 
soap immediately after or in some cases during the 
work on the dead subject. In some cases the fore¬ 
arms escaped while the ankles were affected, or vice 
versa. Lesions on the shoulders, upper arms, trunk, 
and thighs occurring in some of the students were in 
all cases secondary, there being no direct track of 
infection on the skin. The papules were the size 


of a large pin's head, of a fiery-red colour, and were 
very slightly elevated above the surface of the 
surrounding skin. They seemed to correspond to 
hair-follicles, and the crops were luxurious. It is 
perhaps significant that in Case A (referred to later) 
the interdigital spaces were the seat of the infection ; 
here also the papules were more circumscribed, 
more elevated, and slightly pointed. 

Treatment. 

From the strictly scientific point of view it may be 
regarded as somewhat unfortunate that the affected 
individuals were all well versed in the life-history and 
pathogenicity of Sarcoptex scabiei, and that the morbid 
conditions were therefore rapidly recognised, and 
curative measures taken accordingly. It, might be 
noted here that the sooner the infection was realised 
the more easily was a cure effected. Thus, in B’s 
case, after two hours' work on the carcase he became 
aware of an intense itching on the right forearm, with 
some slight hyperaemia of the part. He at once 
painted the area with weak tincture of iodine, and had 
no further trouble at that point. Eight hours later 
similar lesions appeared upon the calves of the legs. 
Tinct. iodin. was again applied and the eruption 
disappeared in one day. Case C became aware of 
infection before leaving the establishment at 1 p.m., 
but considered the violent itch to be a form of 
scabiophobia. At 2-30 p.m. he examined the lateral 
aspect of the calf (an area of contact with the carcase), 
and found the cause of the itch to be the typical 
papular eruption. He at once took a hot bath and 
scrubbed the affected area for some minutes with a 
stiff nail-brush. The area was dressed with 1 in 10 
sulphur ointment until two days after infection, by 
which time the irritation had disappeared, although 
the eruption did not entirely subside until two days 
later. Case A itched during the first day and only 
awoke to the situation on the second day. He became 
ultimately affected with the typical papular eruption 
in the interdigital spaces, all ovei the arms, as well as 
almost all over the legs. This is one of the few cases 
with sequelae. 

The treatment adopted varied in detail, but. 
generally speaking, consisted in scrubbing the whole 
body, and especially the affected areas, in a hot bath 
to which was added some coal-tar disinfectant or 
washing soda. This was followed by inunction with 
a preparation in which sulphur was the chief ingredient, 
adjuvants being salicylic acid, ammonium sulphide, 
ol. picis, etc. The presumably infected clothing was 
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in most cases cast off at once pending disinfection. 
In connection with the latter point one notes that 
Cases 1) and E report no trouble on the Saturday of 
infection nor on the following Sunday—when different 
suits were worn but on the Monday, when the suits . 
worn on the Saturday were resumed, they became ! 
typically infected. Case F applied pure creosote to 
each papule with the aid of a match-stick. This ! 
treatment relieved the itch but had no effect on the 
eruption, and on the Wednesday he fell into line with 
the hot- scrubbing and sulphur applications. 

SftpU'ltT. 

A few cases reported a slight dermatitis which was 
relieved by the use of ordinary emollients such as 
ung. zinci. Case F seems to have induced a pustular 
dermatitis. These dermatites were doubtless due to 
the enthusiastic scrubbing and inunction. Case A is 
of special interest. After spending three days in bed 
in a state of acute discomfort (all the while treating 
himself with a sulphur ointment) he developed a diffuse 
dermatitis which affected all parts of the body, includ¬ 
ing the face. This was succeeded by a pomphlyox 
due to a streptococcal infection from which he was still 
suffering more than three weeks after the incidence 
of the infection. In this case there is also a history 
of an attack of scabies during infancy. 

Microscop !/.—The carcase was scraped on the Sunday 
morning— i.e., 24 hours after death. Sarcoptes 

scajnei were found to be present in abnormally large 
numbers. 

One concludes from the above observations that 
the mites migrated from a killed and chilling equine 
host to human hosts, passing through the clothing 
with little delay and setting up irritation in a period 
varying from 2 to 24 hours. 


Protective Inoculation against Canine Distemper. 

An Antagonistic View. 

By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 

In the report of the March meeting of the Central 
V.S. in the Veterinary Heron! of April 15th, I note 
that certain speakers scouted the idea that distemper 
was caused by Ferry's bacillus bronrhisepticus , but 
they made no reference to that, disease being set up 
by a filtrable virus as demonstrated by Carre and 
other eminent bacteriologists. As this disease, just 
like equine influenza, swine fever, fowl plague, cattle 
plague and many other true contagious diseases is 
due to an invisible or ultra-microscopical virus, how 
is it possible to vaccinate against it with vaccines, 
sera or toxins prepared from visible micro-organisms, 
now generally accepted as normal inhabitants of the 
dog's system, and commonly termed secondary or 
superadded infections { 

Canine distemper, being analogous to swine fever, 
equine influenza, and fowl plague, has an analogous 
;etiology, and most of the younger members of the 
profession must know that the common symptoms 
or lesions in swine fever are caused by a secondary 
invader or normal inhabitant of the pig which does not 


transmit by contact the natural disease nor give 
immunity to natural infection. 

1 have used the many vaccines, sera or toxins on 
the market, and when I have found that in numerous 
instances dogs inoculated with them have developed 
the disease and often succumbed from it after coming 
in contact with the natural infection, I have been 
forced to conclude that none of the material is of any 
use as a protective. The users of vaccines on the 
market are like the soldiers who went into battle 
wearing charms ; those who came through unscathed 
attributed it to the charm, and those who did not 
said nothing about it. Users of protective inoculation 
are told of the dogs that do not develop the disease, 
nothing about the numerous cases which contiact. it 
or succumb. Not every vnvaccirtated dog contracts 
the disease even when exposed to infection. Many 
dogs escape one or more exposures and contract it 
at some future exposure. Numerous unvaccinated 
dogs have the disease so slightly that it is often over¬ 
looked ; such slight cases after recovery arc in the 
great majority of instances subsequently immune 
to the most virulent infection. 

lip to the present there is no preventive treatment 
bevond keeping animals away from the infection, 
and no curative treatment, whether biological or 
medicinal, to surpass the hygienic treatment in results. 

By understanding the natural history of the disease, 
and recognising it in its earlier stage, the practitioner 
can generally reduce the mortality to under 25 per 
cent *' provided, of course, he has patience enough to 
enforce strictly four or five weeks' rest in a draughtless 
place having an equable temperature of about <50 C F., 
and prescribes a milk dietary. 

His greatest mortality will be among those under 
six months, those in an advanced stage before being 
brought to his notice, and those of certain breeds 
noted for their susceptibility. 


Dysentery in Lambs. 

Official I n v e st i g at i o n s. 

Sheep farmers, not only in Northumberland, but 
in the six northern counties and in the south of 
Scotland, are watching with the keenest interest, says 
the Newcastle Chronicle, the investigations into the 
destructive lamb disease, w'hich are being conducted 
by the Ministry of Agriculture experts on the North 
Tyne, with Bellingham as the centre. 

“ Lamb disease,” as it is colloquially termed, has 
been described as new, but as a matter of fact, it is 
known to have broken out in Northumberland over 
ten years ago, and, unfortunately, has spread consider¬ 
ably until it now occurs regularly every lambing 
season on a considerable number of sheep farms in the 
Bellingham and North Tyne districts, and on farms 
lying eastward to Belsay, the losses having been as 
high as 40 per cent, of the lambs born. 

It has also shown itself in Durham, Lancashire, 
Cumberland and Westmorland, and in some Scottish 
districts it has been noticed for fifteen years, the 
: counties affected being Argyleshire, Dumfriesshire. 
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Kirkcudbrightshire, Midlothian, Perthshire ami 
Wigtonshire. 

Lambs become affected soon after they are born, 
and death quickly follows, there being probably no 
recovery. Professor Gaiger, the principal of the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, has written a brief 
account of it, in which he says : “ The dead lamb 
shows a tail region all soiled with yellowish brown 
blood-tinged excrement. On opening the carcase, 
the intestines are seen to be inflamed, and on closer 
examination of them, the ulcers can be seen . . . 

each has a yellow centre, with a bright red ring of 
inflammation immediately surrounding it.” 

It is the microscopic examination of these ulcers, 
either from newly dead lambs, or from lambs which 
are affected with the disease, that the investigators 
at Bellingham are carrying out. 

The local arrangements for the investigations have 
been made by Mr. J. T. Farbridge, the honorary 
secretary of the Bellingham Local Committee. Sir 
Stewart Stockman, the Chief Veterinary Officer of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, has two members of his 
staff, Captain Daubney and Mr. Lloyd, now at work, 
and these gentlemen have already met many of the 
farmers of the district, and discussed the disease with 
them. It is hoped that Sir Stewart Stockman 
himself will also take part in the investigations. 

It should be mentioned that the subject of “ lamb 
disease ” has been taken up by the Northumberland 
Agricultural Society, which has voted a sum not 
exceeding £50 towards the cost of defraving the. local 
expenses. 

The Perroncito Testimonial. 

The committee for the promotion of the Public Testi- 
rnonial to IVofessor Edoardo Perroncito, of Turin, have 
issued the following circular :— 

To honour those who have dedicated their lives to science 
and who by their studies, observations and researches 
have benefited humanity, is a duty in which none of us 
ought to fail in order to show the gratitude and admiration 
which we must all feel towards them. 

To this duty we render obedience, in honouring Edoardo 
Perroncito, who has brought light where once was darkness 
and mystery. It was he who demonstrated for the first 
time the parasitic nature of the amentia of miners, that 
terrible disease which struck down inexorably the workers 
of the St. Got hard Tunnel, thus contributing to save from 
certain death numberless innocent victims of labour. 
That is sufficient to give him the right to be numbered 
among the Benefactors of Mankind. 

Furthermore, numerous studies on the parasites of man 
and animals and their infective and contagious diseases 
have made him celebrated throughout the whole scientific 
world, a« i« attested by the honours of which he has been 
considered worthy by almost every nation in the world 
who have inscribed his name in the album of numerous 
and renowned scientific academies and conferred on him 
honorary degrees. 

He has now' arrived, in accordance with the law, at the j 
limit of his career as a teacher, which he has exercised for , 
nearly fifty years, leaving ineffaceable traces in the field 1 


of parasitology as in that of comparative pathology to 
which he gave himself with so much ardour. Jt is in the 
highest, degree fitting and due that all those who have 
known and appreciated him should unite in attesting to 
him their admiration and gratitude for what he has done 
as a scientist teacher, by rendering him a tribute worthy 
of his work. 

To this end a committee has been formed in Turin, 
where he has spent his working life, and completed his 
favourite studies, and from Turin the committee send an 
appeal to all scientists in the world, to all hiH numerous 
pupils and colleagues, to all those who appreciate his 
high merit, to honour him. 

Signed by the President, Professor Ferruccio Faelli. 
followed by the names of a committee of honour composed 
of nineteen representative Italian veterinary surgeons 
and t\venty-seven of the best known veterinary surgeons 
in other parts of the world. 

The secretaries are Professor C. Barile and Dr. D. 
Giovino, at Via Nizza, 52. Turin, to whom subscriptions 
should be sent. 

The Canadian Cattle Embargo. 

General Moore’s Views. 

The following letter concerning the Canadian Cattle 
Embargo appeared in the Morning Pont of Thursday, 
April 13th, from Major-General Sir John Moore, F.R.C.V.S* 

To the Editor of the “Morning Post.” 

Sir,—The remarks in your leading article relative to the 
Canadian cattle embargo will be regretted by many of your 
consistent readers and supporters who admire your usually 
broad Imperial views. As a professional man and one 
who has visited and served in all the Dominions of our 
Empire, and in North and South America, perhaps you 
will permit me, through the medium of your paper, to 
express a personal opinion on the embargo question. In 
so doing I have only the desire of the furtherance of our 
Empire and the closer union of its component parts as 
my aim. 

I gather from your article, also from the remarks of 
Mr. Churchill at Dundee on the 7th inst.. and from those of 
Colonel Le Roy-Lewis at the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture on the 4th inst., that the basis 
of objection to the importation of live cattle from Canada 
is a sanitary one in relation to the preservation of our herds 
from contagious disease, the recent serious outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease perhaps lending colour to the 
danger. Apart from the clean bill of health which 
Canada enjoys, 1 venture to express a professional con¬ 
viction that the veterinary authorities of the Dominion 
on the one hand and our home veterinary service of the 
Board of Agriculture on the other are quite equal to 
safeguarding the agricultural community of this country. 
The risks of contagion from Canada are no greater than 
from elsewhere, whether these are from Ireland, from the 
Continent of Europe, or existent in our own circle. It may 
not. be within the knowledge of many that during the 
latter part of the war the whole of Belgium and the greater 
part of Northern France was seething with foot-and-mouth 
disease ; it was, indeed, so bad at the Armistice t hat Royal 
Army Veterinary Offcers under me in the Expeditionary 
Force were called on to aid in control in their respective 
areas. Yet with all the intercourse between the areas of 
our armies in the field and districts at home through men 
proceeding on leave, the disease was excluded from our 
shores. If this can be done by a veterinary service during 
the difficult times of war, surely in the easy times of peace, 
with a large expanse of ocean as a cordon, exclusion of 
disease from Canada should be mere child's play. It is, 
of course, taken for granted that Canada would export 
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only genuinely bred Canadian cattle and not animals 
drawn from the United States. 

To my mind, therefore, it cuts very thin ice to base 
prohibition on the score of contagious disease. What 
are the factors underlying Canada’s request for con¬ 
sideration ? In no way does the question relate to “a 
passion for interfering in our domestic politics.” It is 
simply a matter of reciprocity with the Mother Country 
in trade, a desire to share in activities which are very largely 
appropriated by countries which are outside our Empire. 
The situation is very plain. In our islands only 56 per 
cent, of the beef we consume is home grown, and so far 
as London is concerned, only 20 per cent. The rest is 
imported as frozen or chilled beef. Where from and 
through what agency ? Almost entirely it hails from 
the Argentine, and the trade is entirely in the hands of the 
large packing house interests controlled in Great Britain 
and the United States with plants in the Argentine and the 
United States. We need not search further to illustrate 
the unjust state of affairs. 

It is a very long subject, and I cannot adequately deal 
with it in a short letter of this kind, but unquestionably 
our aim should be to reduce as far as possible the frozen 
and chilled meat trade and to increase proportionately 
the home-grown fresh meat market. Tf we cannot produce 
stores in sufficient quantity in our islands to meet the 
demands of consumers, by all means let us get them 
from our own children and support our own Dominions 
instead of patronising foreign markets. Our breeders 
have made Argentina ; the quality of its herds is now 
superb. If our attention in a similar manner was turned 
to our Dominion across the sea, the same happy result 
would follow in due course to the benefit of both. 

You say quite truly that the price of meat in this country 
is ruled by the chilled meat market. What is not eaten 
to-day can be kept till to-morrow, next week, next month, 
or next year, and a hold up of price against the consumer is 
possible. Let us therefore hasten back to the pre-war 
days of growing, as far as we can, the fresh meat which 
we prefer, and let us give custom beyond this to our 
Colonies who have helped us to fight for the maintenance 
of our Empire, whether such custom is in the nature of 
store cattle for fattening, fat stock killed at ports, or 
chilled and frozen meat.—Yours etc., J. Moore, Major- 
General, F.R.C.V.S. 

5 Briardale Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

April 12th, 1922. 


Live Stock Problems Discussed by Minister. 

Writing in a special issue of the Yorkshire Herald , 
the Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen, 
said, among many other interesting things:— 

With regard to live stock I am glad to say that although 
the Geddes Committee recommended a big reduction of 
expenditure on the Ministry’s live stock schemes, the 
Government have agreed to a continuance of the bull 
and boar schemes and the milk-recording scheme. These 
schemes, I am convinced, constitute one of the most 
valuable forms of assistance which the Ministry renders 
to agriculture. These islands have long been famed as 
the stud farm of the world, and the object of the bull 
and boar schemes is to grade upwards the whole of the 
ordinary farm stock of the country. The scrub bull 
must be eliminated. No farmer can be successful who is 
content with inferior stock. In this connection I regard 
the Ministry’s milk-recording scheme asdistinctly beneficial. 
Farmers are now beginning to realise the value of the 
milk-recordcd cow. It is all the more necessary at a time 
when milk producers are faced with so many difficulties 
that the poor milker should be eradicated from the herd 
and only those cows retained which yield a good return 
for their keep. 

Although I have been able to retain the milk-recording 
scheme and the bull and boar schemes, I was bound to 
make a cut somewhere, and I came to the conclusion 
that in view of the restrictions on the use of unsound 


stallions imposed by the Horse-breeding Act of 1918, the 
grants to the Heavy Horse Societies could be dispensed 
with. I have also accepted the recommendation of the 
Geddes Committee that the cost of the light horse breed¬ 
ing scheme should not be borne after this year on the 
vote of the Ministry of Agriculture, but should be trans¬ 
ferred to the War Office if it is considered essential for 
military purposes to continue the scheme. 1 know this 
scheme has been appreciated and well supported in past 
years by Yorkshire farmers, who are renowned for their 
love of a horse and for Rport. 1 should add that anj T 
application that the Hackney Horse Society may wish to 
submit for funds to encourage the breeding of Hackneys 
should now be made to the War Office, as the possibility 
of continuing the light horse scheme is now under con¬ 
sideration of that department. 

We have been visited by the most serious outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease since the eighties of last century, 
and Yorkshire lias suffered more than any other county. 

I have been compelled in the interests of farmers them¬ 
selves to impose restrictions on the movement of stock, 
which could not fail to be irksome and to involve loss 
both directly and indirectly. But in spite of the incon¬ 
venience and loss, agriculturists have recognised the 
necessity for the restrictions which have been imposed, 
and I am glad of this opportunity of expressing my appre¬ 
ciation of the support of my policy for dealing with the 
disease which I have received from agriculturists, especially 
in Yorkshire. That policy, as your readers are aware, 
has been for the most part that of immediate slaughter 
and the payment of compensation to the owrners of the 
slaughtered stock. It is an expensive policy, and will 
probably cost, before the disease is finally eradicated, 
something like £1,000,000. The Government have agreed 
to find half of this money from the National Exchequer, 
and the other half will be borne by the ratepayers of 
the whole country. 

Some of my critics have asked what the Government 
are doing for agriculture. My answer is that here at any 
rate we have provided a substantial sum of money which 
has gone a long way to diminish the loss suffered by 
owners of diseased stock, and which has enabled me to 
carry out the slaughter policy and so prevent the disease 
from spreading through the whole of the live stock of 
the country. There are, how'ever, limits to the slaughter 
policy. It is obvious that if the disease really became 
epidemic, wholesale slaughter would involve a serious 
depletion of our flocks and herds. There is also the 
question of expense. Owing to the present national 
financial situation, it is imperatively necessary to limit 
expenditure as much as possible. It is for this reason that 
I decided, after the first onslaught of disease had been 
arrested and we were in a position to ensure adequate 
supervision, that where conditions were suitable the 
method of isolation and cure must be adopted. It should 
be understood that w-holesale and indiscriminate slaughter 
has never been the policy of the Ministry. In the case 
of valuable pedigree herds isolation has always been 
adopted, owing to the excessive cost of compensation, 
and to the necessity of preserving our best stock. Happily 
the Ministry’s efforts have been successful, and we seem 
now' to be within measureable distance of eradicating 
this devastating disease. Large areas of the country 
have now been freed from restrictions, and I shall continue 
to enlarge the free area as soon as it is safe to do so. 


At a recent, meeting of the directors of the Scottish 
Chamber of Agriculture, a resolution was submitted in 
connection with foot-and-mouth disease, urging that all 
importations of moss litter, fodder, or live poultry should 
be prohibited for all time, and that it should be provided 
that all sacking, packing straw, ete., from foreign countries 
should be excluded from this country. After some 
discussion it was agreed to support the exclusion of packing 
straw. 
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WHOLE-TIME SALARIES. 

The Salaries Committee having now issued its 
considered judgment as to the minimum salaries 
which ought to be paid to veterinary officers holding 
public appointments, may we be allowed to express 
the hope that the Ministry of Agriculture will lead 
the way by considering the difference between the 
salaries it pays to its junior officers entering the 
service, viz., £200 per annum, a salary only equal 
to a foreman labourer, and those paid to officers of 
the R.A.V.C. and many municipal services. That 
the duties of the veterinary officers of the Ministry 
are responsible no one will deny, and the recent 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease has shown how 
very necessary it is that the Ministry should have 
at its immediate command a sufficient staff of care¬ 
fully selected, specially trained and thoroughly 
experienced veterinary officers who can at once be 
drafted to any outbreak and promptly deal with it, 
just as an army is kept fully trained ready to battle 
at an hour’s notice, thus saving, including their 
salaries, thousands of pounds and much disturbance 
of agricultural industry. But, in order to do so, 
the Ministry should do as the Army does—make the 
service worth entering by paying its officers a salary 
in keeping with their position, training and education, 
and so retain their services. At present the Ministry 
is only third on the list of positions sought after by the 
profession, as evidence two of its officers have lately 
left to join Comity and City Services. We feel 
certain that it is only necessary those facts should 
be brought to the notice of the Ministry to have 
them remedied. 

No reflection is cast on the present officers of the 
Ministry in the foregoing remarks, but it is not just 
to pay any officer according to the number of persons 
who would apply for his position when vacant. 
Logically, if such were the case, some of our Ministers 
and high paid officials would have to accept big 
reductions in their salaries. 

It is an old adage that the labourer should be 
worthy of his hire. We would add that the hire should 
also be worthy of the labourer. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Annual Election of Council, June, 1922. 

The last day for the nomination of candidates for 
election to the Council is May 9th. The voting 
papers will be issued on May 23rd, and must be 
returned to the College, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1, 
on or before May 30th. The election will take place 
at the. Annual General Meeting on Tuesday, June 6th. 

The nominations received to date are as follows :— 


Nominees. 

Proposers. 

Abson, J., 

O. C. Bradley. 

Sheffield. 

S. Stockman. 

Blenkinsop, L. J., 

O. C. Bradley. 

London. 

F. T. G. Hobday. 

Brittlebank, J. W., 

F. Hopkin. 

Manchester. 

J. Spruell. 

Coleman, J. C., 

J. H. Carter. 

Swindon. 

J. W. Brittlebank. 

Howard, P. J., 

J. F. Craig. 

Ennis. 

T. F. Spencer. 

Hughes, R., 

F. Hopkin. 

Oswestry. 

J. Spruell. 

Livesey, G. H., 

L. J. Blenkinsop. 

Hove. 

F. T. G. Hobday. 

Moore, J., 

F. W. Garnett. 

London. 

F. T. G. Hobday. 

Revill, W. C. B., 

T. Parker. 

Saffron Walden. 

T. D. Young. 

Sumner, II., 

S. H. Slocock. 

Liverpool. 

J. B. WoLSTEN HOLME. 


There are eight vacancies. 

Special Meeting of Council. 

A Special Meeting of Council was held at the College, 
10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.l, on Thursday, 
April 20th, 1922, when the following members were 
present:— 

Sir Stewart Stockman, Vice-President, in the chair, 
Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, Messrs. J. B. Buxton, 
J. H. Carter, W. S. King, J. W. McIntosh, G. P. Male, 
T. S. Price, P. J. Simpson, S. H. Slocock, T. F. Spencer, 
J. Willett. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the previous 
special meeting held on April 7th, 1922, which were 
thereupon confirmed. 

Letters of apology for absence were received from 
the President, Major J. Abson, Professor S. H. Gaiger, 
Mr. A. Gofton, Sir John M’Fadyean, Messrs. J. 
McKinna and W. J. Mulvey. 

Preliminary Educational Examinations. 

On the motion of Mr. Male, seconded by Lieut.-Col. 
J. W. Brittlebank, the following resolution passed 
at the special meeting on April 7th was duly confirmed: 

“ That the revised list of Preliminary Educational 

Examinations adopted at the Special Meeting of 

Council on the 8th April, 1921, shall come into 

operation on March 31st, 1923.” 

On the motion of Sir Stewart Stockman, the seal 
of the College was attached to the bye-law as thus 
revised. 
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Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

A meeting of the Council of this Fund was field at 
10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.I., on Thursday, 
April 6th, 1922, when the following members were 
present:— 

Messrs. S. H. Slocock, R. C. Trigger, E. A. West, 
J. W. Willett. 

(1) Apologies for absence. —Letters of apology for 
absence were received from Messrs. Kelland, Gofton, 
Jackson-Young, J. Ewing Johnston, T. M. Fnglis. 

(2) Minutes. — The minutes of the previous quarterly 
meeting, having been published, were, taken as read 
and confirmed. 

Secretary's Report. 

The Secretary submitted the following report, 
which was duly approved :— 

Since the previous quarterly meeting the following new 
subscriptions and donations have been received :— 

Subscriptions: — ... £ s. d. 

Wyleys Ltd., Coventry ... ... 1 1 0 

J. Woodrow ... ... ... ... 0 10 ti 

J. A. Turner ... ... ... ... 0 10 0 

E. C. Russell, Major ... ... ... 110 

J. W. Pollock. 0 10 0 

J. Tainsh, 1921-1922 . 110 

Donations :— £ s. d. 

Bolton’s Cinema, per E. A. West ... 31 10 0 

Exors. of late Jolui Hatch ... ... 100 0 0 

Collecting Boxes :— £ s. d. 

A. B. Fewings ... ... ... 1 3 2 

Officers Irish Command ... ... 3 2 0 

A promise has been received from the Coimaught 
Veterinary Medical Association to forward as large a 
contribution as the resources of the Association will permit. 

Letters have been addressed to all the Veterinary 
Associations whose subscriptions was not paid in 1921, 
and it is hoped that during the present year all arrears 
will be paid. 

Reminders will be issued with the annual report to 
all Members whose! subscription for the present year has 
not yet been paid. It would enable the Fund to reduce 
its administrative expenses considerably if members would 
agree to pay their subscriptions by means of the Bankers’ 
Order. Forms for the purpose can always be obtained 
from the office. 

(4) Annual Report. The Secretary submitted a 
draft of the Annual Report of the Council, together 
with the Auditor’s Financial Statement. 

It was resolved, “ That the report and financial 
statement be approved and ordered to be issued to 
the members of the Fund. 

(5) Life Members.— It was resolved, “ That, in 
consideration of special donations, the following 
gentlemen bo elected Life Members of the Fund : 
Mr. F. W. Garnett, Mr. A. M. Munro, Mr. T. F, 
Spencer.” 

(6) Cases.- No. 4,. Widow, five children under 21. 
Three at school. The grant of 10s. per week was 
continued, the matter being left in the hands of the 
Executive. 

No. 22. Widow, aged 85. Very infirm. A 
special report was submitted on this case, and it was 
resolved that the grant of 25s. per week be continued 
for the present. 


No. 57. Daughter of Veterinary Surgeon. 
Ill-health. This case was left in the hands of the 
Executive with power to act. 

No. 60. M.R.C.V.S. A letter was received from 
this member thanking the Council for the assistance 
rendered to him, and stating that, he now hoped to be 
able to support himself. 

It was resolved that the grant be discontinued. 

No. 62. Widow, aged 60. Two sons and two 
daughters, one in delicate health. Temporary 
income £25 a year. 

It was resolved, “ That a grant of 5s. per week be 
made, the case to be reconsidered in six months’ time.” 

(7) Investments .—The question of the investment 
of donations received during the year was left in the 
hands of the Executive Committee. 

R.C.V.S. Council Election. 

■To the Fellows and Members of the R.C. V.R. 

Gentlemen, 1 again have the honour of being 
nominated us a candidate at the forthcoming election 
of members of Council R.C.V.S. 

I claim to be one of the few members of Council 
who have the interest of the General Practitioner 
and the Junior Officers of the Military and Civil 
Services at heart, and if it be your pleasure to re-elect 
me, I shall always lay mvself out to strenuously 
fight for right ami justice for these. 

1 sincerely hope, that, if elected, 1 may be placed 
near the head of poll, as a message to the Council 
that you approve of my efforts upon your behalf 
in the past. I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, John C. Coleman. 

Swindon, Wilts, April 24th, 1922. 

Abstracts arjd Reviews. 

Ticks and Surra. 

There are several ways in which different blood¬ 
sucking arthropods play a part in the spread of disease, 
e.f)., in some diseases the causal agent is carried direct 
from place to place through the agency of flies ; in 
other cases the causal agent of the disease undergoes 
certain changes in the fly before the disease can be 
transmitted. 

Though surra can be transmitted by direct trans¬ 
mission front animal to animal through the agency of 
certain Tabanidae, many investigators believe that 
the disease is also transmitted by indirect transmission, 
and that a long period elapses between the time that 
the transmitting agent sucks the blood of an infected 
animal and the time when it becomes infective to 
other animals. Up to the present, all investigations 
regarding the transmission of surra have been carried 
out with a few species of Tabanidae, Stamoxys cal- 
cilrans and fleas. During our investigations on 
surra, we came to the conclusion that the spread of 
surra cannot only be confined to the winged and 
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conipaiatively short-lived insects or flies, but that 
those insects or arthropods, which can survive for 
over a year, may also have some bearing upon the 
spread of the disease. We have observed that— 

(1) Surra breaks out frequently in the same district 
and stables, though as far as could be ascer¬ 
tained, the disease had not been imported into 
that district; 

(2) In one outbreak of surra the disease first made 
its appearance among ponies kept in a certain, 
stable. For two years this stable was not used ; 
two years later, when ponies were again placed 
in this stable, cases of surra appeared. 

From enquiries made it would appear that the ponies 
when placed in this stable were perfectly healthy 
and had not come from a surra-infected area, nor 
were any animals in this area at the time when surra 
appeared amongst these ponies known to be infected 
with surra. The question arises, did these ponies 
contract the disease when at work or was the disease 
contracted in the stable. If in the latter, the only 
explanation is that there were reservoirs of this 
disease in the stable that could survive for two years. 

Several species of Ornithodonis are known to live 
for several years, and some of them can live without 
food for a year and more if circumstances for getting 
food are unfavourable to them; they are in the 
habit of remaining in one place and hide underground 
or in the crevices of walls during the period when 
they do not require food ; they come out, usually at 
night, to feed on their host. Unlike many other 
ticks they complete their feed in a short time, and 
do not cling to their host for a long period as is the 
case with many other ticks. 

In the Punjab only one species of Ornithodonis, 
known as Ornithodonis lahorensis, is on record ; 
there is another species Ornithodonis sunignyi — 
recorded from Gujrat District, Bombay Presidency, 
Central Provinces and Madras Presidency. No 
other species of this genus had been recorded from 
India till we happened to find during our flv survey 
campaign a species near Ornithodonis lahorensis , 
but distinctly different from it in several minute 
details. This species was sent to Professor Brumpt, 
of Paris University, the well-known authority on 
ticks, for identification ; he informed us that the 
species is new and proposed to name it Ornithodonis 
cros*i. This species was found in large numbers in 
the Murree hills. 

Sixteen transmission experiments were, carried out 
with this new species of tick. These ticks were first 
fed on camels, in the peripheral circulation of which 
trvpanosomes were present in great number. Some 
of these ticks were interrupted in the middle of their 
feed, and after an interval of 1-20 minutes were 
allowed to finish their feed on healthy animals, 
whereas some were allowed to complete their feed on 
the surra-infected animal, and after varying intervals 
of 3—22 days were placed on healthy animals, but 
in no case was surra transmitted. Those ticks which 
had an interrupted feed and were after 1—20 minutes 
allowed to complete their feed on healthy animals 


were again (after an interval of thirty-four days) 
placed on healthy animals, but in no case was a 
positive result obtained. 

The maximum number of ticks used was 18 and the 
minimum 3. 

Further experiments were about to bo discon¬ 
tinued, as the above experiments apparently proved 
that this new species of tick was incapable of trans¬ 
mitting surra ; however, 10 ticks of this new species 
which 46 days previously had had a complete feed 
on a surra-infected animal were allowed to bite a 
healthy animal, and the result was again negative. 
After a further interval of 21 days, when the ticks 
(both those which had interrupted and uninterrupted 
feeds) in the breeding vessels were hungry, they were 
fed on a healthy animal, and in addition to these 
ticks (42 in number) two Ornithodonis lahorensis 
which had 22 days previously been fed on a surra- 
infected animal were fed on the same healthy rabbit ; 
this rabbit was under daily blood examination, and 

10 days after the ticks had fed upon it trypanosomes 
appeared in its blood. The minimum and maximum 
intervals between the feed on the surra-infected 
animal and this healthy rabbit was 22 and 67 days 
respectively. As the appearance of the trypanosomes 
in the blood of this rabbit was most surprising, 36 
of this new species of tick, after a further interval 
of 16 days, were fed on a healthy rabbit, and the two 
Ornithodonis lahorensis, after an interval of 11 days, 
were fed on a white rat. The rabbit and the rat 
were kept under daily blood examination ; and after 

11 days trypanosomes were observed in the blood of 
the rabbit, whereas the blood of the rat after 62 days 
daily examination remained negative. The 36 ticks 
of this new species were again fed, after an interval 
of 18 days, on a healthy rabbit, in the blood of which 
trypanosomes were, observed eight days afterwards. 
These ticks transmitted the disease to a healthy 
rabbit 67, 83, and 101 days after feeding on an infected 
animal, but were not infective after intervals of one 
minute to 46 days ; this would show that there is 
apparently a life cycle of the trypanosomes within 
the tick. How long the tick can jemain infective, 
what changes take place in the life cycle of the try¬ 
panosomes within the tick, and the minimum number 
of ticks required to transmit the disease has yet to 
be determined ; it also remains to be ascertained 
whether other species of Ornithodonis and other ticks 
arc capable of transmitting the disease. It is not 
impossible that different species of ticks will be 
found capable of transmitting the disease (in the 
case of Bpirochaotosis of fowls this disease is trans¬ 
mitted by three different species of ticks). The fact 
that this new species of Ornithodonis is capable of 
transmitting surra after a long interval may explain 
why surra breaks out yearly or periodically in the 
same stables and in the same districts, though as far 
as can be ascertained cases of surra have not been 
imported into these stables or districts ; the tick may 
act as the reservoir of the disease, and thus the disease 
may be carried over from year to year. The fact 
that surra makes its appearance during the hot and 
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rainv months may be dun to the fact that many 
species of ticks hibernate during the cold months and 
are most active during the hot and rainyseason. As 
soon as one animal becomes infected through the 
tick the disease may rapidly spread during the rainy 
season from animal to animal through the agency of 
Tabanidae. This paper is far from complete, but 
this note on the transmission of surra by ticks may be 
of interest to other investigators working on Try- 
panosomiasis. 

[Department of Agriculture, Punjab. Veterinary 
Bulletin No. 6 of 1921. A note on the Trans¬ 
mission of Surra by Ticks, by Captain H. E. Cross, 
I.C.V.D., M.K.C.V.S., D.V.H., A.Se., Camel Special¬ 
ist, and P. G. Patel.] 


The Accredited Herd Plan. 

The accredited herd plan is a co-operative movement 
involving the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the various State veterinary officials, the owners of cattle 
(either dairy or beef types), and last, and of equal import¬ 
ance, every qualified veterinarian in the United States. 

A repetition of the definition of an accredited herd 
may not be amiss. 

“An accredited herd is one in which no animal affected 
with tuberculosis has been found upon two annual or 
three semi-annual tuberculin tests, and by physical 
examination, applied by a veterinary inspector of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry, or a regularly 
employed veterinary inspector of the State in which 
co-operative tuberculosis eradication work is conducted by 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
State.” 

As the detection of tuberculosis depends almost wholly 
upon the use of tuberculin tests, it is well for us to consider 
the various tests and combinations of the same, which 
have been given approval. 

‘‘The initial testing in accredited herd work may he 
either the subcutaneous or intradermic method, hut the 
ophthalmic method shall only he used in combination with 
the subcutaneous or intradermic.” 

“'J'lie final test on herds shall he by such combination 
of methods as may he deemed most advisable by the 
State and Federal officials.” 

The Suhcutaneous Test. 

Veterinarians are familiar with the use of the sub¬ 
cutaneous method, as it has, until recently, been the onlv 
officially recognized, and the generally used, tuberculin 
test. 1 therefore deem it not worth while to discuss, at 
any great length, the application and interpretation of 
this mode of testing. 

With the taking of three temperatures, at least two 
hours apart, and the injection of the minimum quantity 
of tuberculin necessary to produce a reaction, an interim 
of eight hours is followed by a resumption of temperature 
measurements every two hours or oftener if considered 
advisable, until the eighteenth hour after injection, when, 
if there is no indication of a rise in temperature, the 
measurements may he discontinued and the animal 
classed as apparently free from tuberculosis. The varying 
rises in post-injection temperatures over the pre-injection 
temperatures and the differentiating limitations referable 
to suspects and reactors are also well understood. Con¬ 
sideration is also given to the history of tlie herd or animal, 
any circumstances unfavourable to a fair test and any 
physical evidences. 

The Ophthalmic Test. 

The ophthalmic method, when carefully applied, and 
its results likewise observed, ranks very high in point ot 
efficiency. The Bureau of Animal Industry is now and 
lavs been for some months past supplying the inspectors 


with tuberculin in the disc; form for use in this method of 
testing, each disc containing 01 gramme old tuberculin. 

Only one normal eye should he treated, the other normal 
eye being observed as a control. Two instillations are 
desirable. The first tablet is used as a sensitizing agent, 
and the second is referred to as the diagnostic tablet. 
Occasionally', in the case of an uncertain reaction, a third 
tablet should he instilled about four or five hours following 
the second disc. The best results are obtained when the 
tablet is instilled well up under the upper eyelid, where it 
lies contiguous to the secreting structures, the lids being 
held in apposition until the tablet has dissolved, which will 
he about .SO or 40 seconds. 

The number of hours allowed for sensitization has been 
suggested at from 15 to 72. Personally I doubt if there 
should be any great diminution in the maximum of hours 
suggested, with its consequent abbreviation of the 
sensitization period. 

A reaction is indicated by photophobia, lacrimation, 
hyperemia and mucopurulent exudate, either occurring in 
the order named, or they may all be present simultaneously. 
A mucopurulent exudate in varying amounts should he 
considered as indicative of a reaction. The control eye 
should, of course, remain normal. 

Sometimes reactions occur following the instillation of 
the sensitizing disc, with no further evidence of a reaction 
subsequent to the instilling of the diagnostic tablet. With 
observations following only' the second instillation, those 
cases would, of course, he overlooked. However, I 
believe them to he comparatively rare, and the great 
majority of reactions to the first disc will repeat the 
reaction to the second disc. If observations are made 
after the first instillation, this should he done from the 
eighth to the fifteenth hours. 

After the diagnostic tablet has been instilled, the period 
of observation should be initiated at the second or third 
hour and continued every' two hours until the twelfth or 
fifteenth hour, when, if no reaction is evident, the animal 
may he classed as apparently- free from tuberculosis. 

As far as I can learn, no code for the reporting of 
ophthalmic reactions has been officially' adopted. If a 
simplified one were asked for, I should offer the following 
with tlie word “ exudation ” represented by the letter 
“ X,” which is phonically suggested by the first syllable. 
The word designating the amount of the mucopurulent 
exudation would be represented by its initial letter, while 
lamination and hyperemia should be similarly' signified, 
thus :— 

Lacrirnation, L 
Hypertemia, H 

Slight exudation (2 to 4 minims), SX 
Marked exudation (5 to 10 minims), MX 
Extensive exudation (more than 10 minims), EX. 

All animals exhibiting less than SX would he classed as 
suspicious, with its implied subsequent procedure. 

All animals presenting SX or more would he classed as 
reactors. 

The Intradermic Test. 

Let us now' consider the intradermic method, the official 
recognition of which, to my mind, represents the greatest 
single advance thus far made in the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. It has given us an efficient and a speedy 
instrumentality' with which to accomplish that work. 
Granted its efficiency, which cannot he successfully 
questioned when it is properly applied and similarly 
interpreted, and the greatly increased number of cattle 
which can be tested in the same length of time, the 
stupendous problem of tuberculosis eradication in the 
United States loses some of its staggering proportions. 

The intradermic injection is made as its name implies. 
The site of injection is in either of the subcaudal folds or 
in the immediate vicinity, where the skin is soft and 
pliable. A 2 c.c. syringe with a curved or straight needle 
or a Schimmel dental needle may be used. 

The Bureau supplies an especially prepared intradermic 
tuberculin containing 50 per cent, of concentrated old 
tuberculin. From 01 to 0-2 gramme of this tuberculin 
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in injected, as just explained. Most operators agree that 
the site of injection should be visibly clean, without the 
use of possibly irritating disinfectants. In this State in 
our efforts to reduce the number of shot-like formations 
which sometimes occur after injection, but to which we 
attach no significance with reference to a reaction, we have 
used tincture of iodine with perhaps uncertain results ; 
however, desquamation was noted in practically all cases, 
due, of course, to the application of the above-mentioned 
agent. 

If two observations are made, they should be noted at 
the forty-eighth and ninety-sixth hours. In ease of one 
observation only, it should be made at the seventy-second 
hour. 

According to recently adopted regulations directed 
toward uniformity in the reporting of the character of 
intradermic reactions, the following criteria are given :— 

Negative, N. 

Hard circumscribed swellings, pea size (3-10 inch), P2, 
P3, P4, etc. 

Soft diffuse swellings, twice the thickness of the normal 
fold. Thick 2X, Thick 3X, etc. 

Efficiency on the part of veterinarians in making the 
intradermic injection can be acquired through observation 
and practice. The policy of instruction in this method 
should be earned out as in the case of the subcutaneous 
or ophthalmic method. In the interpretation of the 
results of the intradermic injections the instruction given 
will be at least equally valuable, for a loss of the wonderful 
advantages of the intradermic method is experienced if 
the evident reactions are ignored. 

It has been said by some that the typical swelling is, as 
a rule, hard and circumscribed. By such consideration a 
tendency to leave evident reactors in a herd would be 
created. I prefer not to name any one sort of swelling 
as typical. My experience has served only to encourage 
the policy of classing as reactors all animals presenting 
risible or palpable swellings following an intradermic 
injection. Why should there be an infiltration into the 
subdermal tissue, of greater or less extent, unless it be 
indicative of a reaction to the agent employed on the part 
of the organism affected ? It should be remembered that 
intradermic reactions are not always indicated by the same 
character of swellings, that there is no one characteristic 
tumefaction with reference to this method. Therefore 
I should counsel against having in mind some definite 
character of swelling as indicative in determining a reaction. 

In the application of the intradermic test one should not 
lose sight of the importance of feeling the condition of the 
subcaudal folds at the time of injection. Know the 
normal feeling, then you will recognise the abnormal 
feeling. This is an essential feature in the determination 
of a reactor. If at the time of injection any abnormality 
of the skin imder the tail is observed, the character of the 
condition should ho noted, with the identity of the animal. 
And finally, when a reaction appears, eliminate that 
animal from the herd. 

The Practitioner Recognised. 

The following paragraphs, taken from the accredited 
herd regulations, refer to the practitioner who may be 
on the Bureau and State list of approved veterinarians 
for tuberculin testing :— 

“ When a herd has been officially accredited by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and State, it 
shall lie. when ordered by the livestock sanitary officials 
of the State, tuberculin tested annually by any veterinarian 
whose name is upon the accredited list of veterinarians, 
approved of by the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, provided that before any veterinarian, other 
than one who devotes his entire time to the work of any 
State or the Bureau of Animal Industry, can he approved 
for accredited herd work, he shall have passed an examina¬ 
tion conducted by the proper livestock sanitary officials 
of the State in which he resides, and the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. He then shall be eligible to conduct annual 
tuberculin tests upon herds which have been officially 


accredited, upon dates approved of by the proper State 
livestock sanitary offeial and the inspector in charge of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in the State wherein the 
herd is located. 

44 No herd tests can be made by such an approved 
veterinarian unless he has instructions in writing from the 
State officials to that effect. The date of the annual 
tests for each herd shall be recorded in the State office 
and also in the office of the inspector in charge. On any 
annual test the State and Bureau reserve the right to have 
a regularly employed official present on the farm to super¬ 
vise the testing done by the approved veterinarian. 

“The approved veterinarian shall conduct each test 
strictly in accordance with the instructions issued by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to employees engaged in co¬ 
operative tuberculosis eradication work. At the conclusion 
of each test the approved veterinarian shall submit to the 
State Veterinarian and the inspector in charge of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry a copy of the record of the test. 

“ Any animal of a herd under supervision which may 
react in any herd tuberculin tested by an approved 
veterinarian shall be marked for the purpose of identification 
in accordance with the regulation of the State in which the 
animal is located. 

“Tuberculin tests applied by veterinarians, other than 
those regularly employed by the State and the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, shall be paid for by the owner of the 
herd.” 

Instructions have been issued by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry with reference to the examination for recognition 
by the State and Federal authorities as qualified 
veterinarians for the tuberculin testing of accredited herds, 
and the places at which it will be held. All practitioners 
appreciate the value of practical experience as an essential 
supplement to correct theory, and 1 am confident they will 
look with fav our upon any effort made by the State and 
Bureau to extend to them their assistance with reference 
to the application and interpretation of the tuberculin tests. 
The State and Bureau solicit the interest and hearty co¬ 
operation of every qualified veterinarian, and need both, 
too ; and upon the extent to which he manifests these 
requisites will depend very largely the attainment desired 
by all—the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 

[ The Accredited Herd Plan, the Tuberculin Tests, and their 
Relation to the Practitioner. Dkndinger, W. C., Jnl. 
Am. Vet. Med. Assoc., 1921, Aug.] 


Extraction of Hypoderma Larvae. 

It has generally been conceded by veterinarians, ento¬ 
mologists and others that the extraction of warble larva* 
from the backs of cattle should he recommended to 
farmers. The benefits from the point of view- of lessening 
the numbers of the parasites are obvious and cannot be 
denied. As each warble fly may deposit several hundred 
eggs, every larva destroyed means much toward lessening 
the evil. 

In 1910 the writer (l) called attention to the fact that 
the proteins contained within hypoderma larvie had 
toxic properties when injected into susceptible animals ; 
that tliey produced marked symptoms and in some cases 
fatal results. In 1917 Hadwen and Bruce (2) published 
a full description of the experiments. The co-operative 
work accomplished in Denmark in the removal of hypo¬ 
derma larva) has been referred to many tirneB in the 
writings on warble flies, and it would seem opportune to 
review two of the latest papers on the subject. In a 
general way these papers show that the extraction of 
warble larvae is not without its attendant dangers. To 
the w'riter it seems clear that Danish veterinarians have 
only just lately recognised the fact that a disease they 
designate as rosenfeber may follow the extraction of 
the larvae. 

Laust Brodersen (3), 1919, writes a very clear and 
concise paper on his observations made in a farming 
community in Norrc Nebel, Denmark. He describes a 
disease in cattle which lias some similarity to urticaria 
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and which ho calls rosenfeber. The affection is found ' 
during the spring and summer, and the cases are reported 
as occurring during the daytime or evening, Briefly 
the symptoms are noted as follows:— 

Fever is present, the pulse is full, the jugulars are 
distended. Tremors are noticed, especially of the lips, 
and the animals are restless and unruly. (Edemas are 
the rule : the eyelids, muz/de, submandibular region, 
occasionally the udder, the anus, and vulva are affected. 
Tears drop from the eyes, mucus from the nose, and 
there is frothing at the mouth. Breathing is laboured 
and accompanied by a hissing sound. There is slight 
tympanites, and rumination is irregular. The fteces 
are thin and are discharged frequently. The treatment 
consists of bleeding, cold applications and febrifuges. 
The disease is acute, usually running a benign course. 

In 1914-15 Brodersen saw many cases of rosenfeber in 
cattle following the extraction of the larva?. He gives 
notes on seven cases which he treated. They occurred 
from April 20th to May 31st. He also treated three cases 
in May, June and July where no larva? had been extracted. 

In these latter cases he wonders if the larva? had not been 
accidentally injured, and says that if this is the case, 
rosenfeber is a sickness caused by the absorption of 
poisonous material from the larva?, or, more likely still, 
to the foreign albuminous material in the larva?, and that, 
if this theory is correct, “the disease must be related to 
the so-called serum sickness.” Brodersen does not 
mention any fatal cases. 

In my preliminary note, and in the subsequent paper 
with Bruce, fatal cases were described following the 
injection of warble juices. Several additional symptoms 
and lesions were described, such as coughing, bleeding at 
the mouth and anus, irritation of the skin, and a cyanosed 
appearance of the body. After the death of the animals, 
which was due to asphyxia, the blood remained incoagu¬ 
lable. These fatal doses may occur naturally, aud if so, 
it is unlikely that veterinarians would have seen them, 
as death occurred in a few minutes. 

As soon as the findings recorded by Brodersen were 
understood by most of the farmers, he states that tlioy 
became frightened and completely stopped the practice 
of extracting the larva?. He believes that the people 
who were paid to perforin this work could not do so without 
damaging some of the larva', as they made only three 
visits to each herd during the season. The farmers 
were advised to undertake the work themselves. 

Professor C. O. Jenson, 1919, reviews Brodersen’s paper 
and recalls an experiment which he made on a calf sixteen 
years previously. This animal was injected with the 
juice derived from two small hypoderma larva?. In from 
one-half hour t«o two hours it developed symptoms sug¬ 
gestive of rosenfeber. An immense oedema of the eyelids 
and the anus occurred, also of the connective tissues 
elsewhere. Professor Jensen suspected rosenfeber, but 
did not like to call it so on account of its occurrence at the 
wrong time of the year. Now that Brodersen has pub¬ 
lished his observations, Jensen says that it is very probable 
that all cases of rosenfeber are in some way or other 
connected with hypoderma larva?. Jensen argues that 
the toxic material acts like a lymphagogue of a transient 
nature. He writes at some length on the oedemas found 
surrounding the larvae in the gullet, and believes that they 
are not inflammatory, though Koch and De Vries con¬ 
sider that they are so. If the oedemas are permanent, 
they should produce clinical manifestations of their 
presence. 

Jensen further states that during the past years no 
clinical observations have been brought out which would 
argue against the transient nature of the disease, with 
the exception of a single case of tympany. In this con¬ 
nection he mentions an interesting report by De Vries. 

A young animal, after feeding, suddenly became unable 
to swallow and was vomiting. A sound was introduced 
into the oesophagus and difficulty was experienced in 
forcing it through the posterior end. A diagnosis of 
stenosis was made, probably due to a foreign body. The 


animal was slaughtered, and in the posterior part of the 
oesophagus a number of hypoderma larvae were encoun¬ 
tered together with oedemas of the submucosa. No 
foreign body was found and no injury to the oesophagus. 
Professor Jensen concludes that it is likely that a number 
of such cases have been misinterpreted in practice. 

Jensen (4) says also: “The extraction of hypoderma 
larva? has been considered rather safe hitherto, in 
circulars issued by the German Imperial Healtli Depart¬ 
ment it is stated that there is no need to be afraid of 
injurious effects following the extraction of the larva 1 . 
From different sources, however, it had been learned 
that urticaria might occur. Schottler saw urticaria 
following in cases where the larva? had been punctured 
and then squeezed out. Bo also said that by this method 
of treatment serious suppuration may follow. Hut as 
far as I know, no one 1ms previously observed that the 
extraction may be followed by rosenfeber or similar 
disease.” 

The symptoms connected with Jensen's experiment 
which he saw after the injection he considers came on 
too rapidly for the albumen to be the toxic element 
responsible for them. In this latter statement no doubt 
Jensen is wrong. The time he gives of one-half to two 
hours for the symptoms to develop is very much longer 
than necessary in most cases when injections are made. 
In the 1910 experiments we found that in the fatal cases 
the results were immediate, and in the non-fatal they gener¬ 
ally came on in a shorter period than half an hour. In 
some more recent experiments conducted on ten calves, 
the three animals which gave marked reactions allowed 
symptoms in fifteen to twenty minutes. 

Jensen’s idea that the swellings in the (esophagus arc 
transient is correct in a sense, and Hadwen and Bruce 
have shown that the larva' move away when surrounded 
by a?dema. But they still remain in the (esophagus, 
consequently the reaction against them still goes on, 
though the situations of the swellings may change. The 
question resolves itself largely on the degree of resistance 
on the part of the animal as to whether the swellings 
are large or small (o). 

Conclusions. 

The disease called “ rosenfeber ” in Denmark appears 
to he identical with hypodennal anaphylaxis. The 
reader is referred to articles which have appeared in this 
journal on this subject. 

Squeezing out hypoderma larva? from the backs of 
cattle is a good method for lessening the numbers of warble 
flies and has been attended with considerable success 
in Denmark. However, to avoid unfavourable after¬ 
effects in the animals, the extraction of the larvae must 
not be undertaken hastily, nor must rough methods be 
used. Above all the larva? must not be injured in the 
process. 

The walls of the sac in which the larva lies are in the 
nature of a defensive barrier. This sac. in addition to 
bolding the larva, contains pus cells and bacteria in many 
cases. It may also hold toxic material excreted by the 
larva. Therefore if the walls are lacerated a variety of 
reactions may take place. Softening the skin first with 
water and then squeezing the warble sacs should remove 
most of the larvap. In cases where a larva cannot be 
extracted by this method a round-ended pair of forceps 
might be used to stretch the opening and to assist in 
drawing it out. After the larva has been removed, the 
cavity should be flushed out with clean water. In the 
cases where a larva has been rupt ured accidentally, the 
parts must be washed quickly to dilute and remove the 
toxic material. 

The co-operative work in connection with the extrac¬ 
tion of warble larvae in Denmark had in 1919 been going 
on for some years, apparently without any drawbacks. 
At this late date, however, the Danish veterinarians and 
subsequently the farmers have discovered that troubles 
may follow what they thought was a perfectly safe prac¬ 
tice. It would seem evident that the work was under- 
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taken without a sufficient number of properly-controlled 
preliminary tests. 

It must not be thought, however, that the Danish 
veterinarians are to blame for not having foreseen or 
recognised the danger in removing the larva?. The 
profession generally considered that the extraction of 
the grubs was simply a mechanical piece of work and was 
quite without danger to the host. When the co-operative 
work began in Denmark the dangers from hypoderma 
were unknown. 

The point the writer wishes to establish is that other 
countries should profit by Danish experience. He still 
favours the extraction of the larva? (and has so stated 
elsewhere), but he believes that before laymen are advised 
to undertake it in a wholesale manner further tests must 
be made. 

The symptoms of anaphylaxis are so striking, though 
the disease is as a rule without danger of fatal results, 
that to a farmer it appears to be a serious matter. The 
cases which have been reported so far are few in number, 
but now that attention has been called to them, they 
may be found to be more common than was supposed. 
It is for this reason that careful tests should bo made to 
settle this point. 
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Swedish State Veterinary Bacteriological Institute. 

Tenth Annual Report. 

This report, which includes an account of the work of 
the Swedish State Veterinary Bacteriological Institute 
during the first decade of its existence, states:— 

“ The King-in-Council and the Riksdag having deter¬ 
mined, on the 17th June, 1908, the establishment, on the 
Extraordinary Budget, of a Veterinary Bacteriological 
Institute, the Instructions for the Institute were con¬ 
firmed on the 2nd October, 1908. There was, at first, a 
question whether the Institution should not be domiciled 
in the buildings of the old Veterinary Institute, but for 
several reasons this proposal was negatived, and it was 
resolved to wait until the new Veterinary High School 
Buildings were ready in 1911. The Principal was 
appointed on the 18th June, 1910, and he began his duties 
on the 1st January, 1911. Although the Institute is not 
subordinate to the Veterinary High School but to the Royal 
Medical Board, and although its budget is separate from 
that of the said High School, economy led to the Institute 
being lodged on the premises of the High School. It was 
given scarcely one-half of the ground and basement floors 
m the High School building for bacteriology and patho¬ 
logical anatomy, together with a little stable with six 
stalls for horses and two for cattle. When the Principal 
began his duties, it proved that a sum of 14,818 Swedish 
crowns (about £800) was still wanted for the equipment of 
the premises, and the Government had to be asked for the 
amount. To allow of the Institute being, in some degree 
at least, able to begin its work during 1911, it proved 
necessary to employ some means that were disposable in 
order to equip one part of the premises thoroughly, while 
the other part was allowed to remain idle for the time being. 
From the 1st November, 1911, some work was carried on 
in a couple of rooms situated in the old Veterinary 
Institute, but on the 20th of the same month the Institute 


began its work on the above-mentioned premises. The 
grant applied for in order to complete the equipment was 
voted by the Riksdag of 1912, but it was not before the 
December of the same year that the resolution was come to 
respecting the disposal of the sum, so that it was impossible 
to fully equip the Institute’s premises before 1913. 

’■ The scientifically-trained staff consisted during the 
first five years of the Principal and a Laborator alone. 
The total grant for 1911 was 22,000 Swedish crowns 
(£1,230). During the next few years the grant was 
increased a little. In 1914 the Royal Medical Board 
applied to the Government, in order to have the expenses 
of the Institute paid out of the Ordinary Budget, stating, 
inter alia, in its application as follows : k The experience 
gained during the period that has elapsed since the starting 
of the Institute in 1911 has undisputably demonstrated 
that the establishment fills a real need. Its activity has 
steadily increased during the past years, and the results 
have been successful. Everything points to this Institute 
now being absolutely indispensable to its purpose, so that 
there should exist no doubt as to the suitability of giving 
it a more stable form by placing it on the Ordinary 
Budget.’ The application was granted the following year 
by the King-in-Council and the Riksdag, and the annual 
grant was fixed at 42,700 Swedish crowns (£2,900), of 
which sum 18,400 crowns (£1,020) was assigned to salaries 
and fees. A new assistantship was established at the 
same time. New instructions were issued on the 19th 
November, 1915. 

“ In March, 1915, the post of Laborator became vacant . 
In consequence of the low salary, no competent applicant 
appeared when the position was declared vacant, and a 
temporary assistant had to be engaged until the close of 
1919, this, of course, causing serious inconvenience. 

“ Ncw r tasks continually arose for the Institute, however, 
and its activities increased rapidly, so that the staff soon 
proved quite insufficient. Temporary relief in this respect 
was gained by the appointment of extra assistants and by 
the voting of additional grants for 1918 and 1919. The 
Government laid before the Riksdag of 1919 a Bill for an 
increased grant from the Ordinary Budget for the State 
Veterinary Bacteriological Institute. The Bill was passed 
by the Riksdag on the 11th June and came into operation 
from the beginning of 1920. This signifies a great advance 
for the Institute. The ordinary annual grant was 
increased to 77,000 crowns (£4,000). The Laborator’s 
salary was increased. The permanent staff was 
increased by the appointment of a laborator, an assistant, 
a serum controller, a stable foreman, a first caretaker and 
two women assistants. The laboratory work proper was 
divided into two departments : one, diagnostic, chiefly for 
bacteriological and pathologic-anatomical work, and the 
other a serological, mainly for sero-diagnostical investiga¬ 
tions and the production of tuberculin, mallein, sera and 
vaccines. The instructions were altered in accordance 
with this change on the 16th January, 1920. The sera 
and vaccines produced at the State Veterinary Bacterio¬ 
logical Institute have always been tested for sterility before 
being despatched from the Institute. Since the 1st 
May. 1917, there has been employed a special serum - 
controller, whose task is to test, as far as possible, the 
effective value of the sera. As already mentioned, this 
official was made one of the permanent staff from the 
beginning of 1920. In addition to the above-mentioned 
task, the serum-controller is also bound, when requested 
by the Royal Medical Board, to examine the sera and 
vaccines produced by other Swedish or foreign establish¬ 
ments. 

“The work that was first begun consisted of diagnostical 
investigations of bacteriological and pathologic-anatomical 
nature. As a rule, these concern cases of diseases that are 
suspected to be infectious. The material is sent in by 
veterinary surgeons or cattle owners. The number of 
such investigations has increased fairly evenly year by 
year, from 480 in 1912 to 1,551 in 1920. (A graphic 
representation of the development in question and of that 
of several other of the establishment’s branches of work 
is reproduced with the report.) 
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“ When cows are suspected of being attacked by tuber¬ 
culosis of the udder, veterinary surgeons and cattle-owners 
are bound to send milk samples from the animals in 
^question to the State Veterinary Bacteriological Institute 
to be tested for tubercle bacilli. If such bacilli are 
discovered in the milk, the fact is reported to the Royal 
Medical Board : the cows are slaughtered and the owner 
is indemnified by compensation made by the State. More 
than 1,200 such investigations, not included in those above- 
mentioned, were made in 1911. During the Great War 
the number of yearly testings for tuberculosis of the udder 
fell to 341 in 1918, from which date it again began to rise, 
reacliing 590 in 1920. 

** A Royal Proclamation of the 22nd February, 1910, 
orders all horses and asses imported into Sweden to be 
examined, while they are in quarantine establishments, by 
means of the ophthalmic malleiu test, in addition to which, 
a blood-sample lias to be taken from the horses for 
serological examination for glanders at the State Veterinary 
Bacteriological Institute. The plan of this work has been 
drawn up in detail at the Institute. The production of 
mallein and antigen for serological glanders diagnostic 
had been begun the year before. In the serological 
investigations, there are employed in every instance both 
the agglutination and the fixation of complement tests, or, 
instead of the latter, the conglutination test, when the sera 
themselves fix the complement, as is usually the case with 
sera from asses. These examinations began in March, 
1910, during which year 438 blood samples were sent to 
the Institute. In consequence of the increase in the 
number of horses imported, the number of such blood-tests 
yearly has since increased. During 1920 there were 2,347 
samples examined in the manner just described. 

“ Serological examinations, by means of agglutination 
and fixation of complement have been employed since 
1912 for diagnosing infectious abortion in cows. The 
number of such blood-samples tested has risen to 791 in 
1920. The intention has not been, in carrying out this 
work, to discover, by means of the examination of entire 
herds, the animals that can be suspected of being infected, 
in order, guided by this, to take measures to prevent the 
spread of the infection. The practical difficulties in the 
way of doing this have proved to be too great, so that 
the only aim has been to be able to state whether the 
abortion appearing in any certain herd has been occasioned 
by Bang's abortion bacillus or not, and for this purpose 
it lias proved sufficient to examine blood-samples from 
a few animals. The number given for 1920, therefore, 
represents the investigations made in the case of a couple 
of hundred herds of cattle. 

“ In connection with the above-mentioned examinations, 
there began in 1915 experimental vaccination for infectious 
abortion in cattle in accordance with a method elaborated 
at the State Veterinary Bacteriological Institute. The 
vaccine was distributed for tw r o years freo of cost. The 
results obtained wero promising. From 1917 the demand 
for ‘ abortion-vaccine ’ became more and more lively, and 
during 1920 vaccine was supplied for about 10,000 animals. 
After vaccination in infected herds, only about 10 per cent, 
of the cows have aborted. 

“ In consoquence of representations from the Agricultural 
Society of the province of Norrbotten, comprehensive and 
systematic measures have been taken since the autumn 
of 1917, under the direction of the State Veterinary 
Bacteriological Institute and with the support of State 
grants for combating infectious abortion of cattle in the 
said province. The measures have consisted in discovering 
the infected herds by means of serological examinations, and 
in vaccination and disinfection, together with instructive 
lectures on the subject in various parts of the province. 
The disease, which was widely prevalent when this work 
began, has since decreased most esssntially. 

“ At the beginning of 1920 there was found, on examina¬ 
tion at the Institute, infectious abortion in horses , caused by 
paratyphus bacilli existing in Skaraborg province, one of the 
most successful horse-breeding districts of Sweden. The 
disease had spread very extensively, but vigorous measures 
were taken, in accordance with a plan elaborated at the 


Institute, for confining the outbreak witliin the strictest 
limits possible, and this with success. The struggle 
against the disease has consisted chiefly of serological 
examinations in infected and suspected herds. No less 
than 4,018 blood-samples w’ero tested during 1920, and 262 
herds had to be considered as infected by para typhus- 
abortion. Polyvalent paratyphus vaccine has been pro¬ 
duced and also employed. The result of this vaccination 
cannot be judged of until the close of the present foaling 
period. 

“ A otogenous vaccine has been produced in increasing 
quantity since 1917 for use in local morbid processes, 
especially in skin diseases caused by strepto- and staphylo¬ 
cocci. In most instances, the result has been extremely 
satisfactory. 

‘* The production of serum began in 1912 on a very small 
stale. It was coli-, paracoli- and pyogenes sera that were 
made for prophylactic purposes in certain diseases of calves. 
In 1914 the list was increased by serum against swine 
erysipelas; in 1916 pasteurella sera against swine-plague 
and septic pneumonia in calves, and antistreptococcic 
serum against strangles; in 1917 serum against the in¬ 
fection of wounds caused by strepto- or staphylococci, and, 
in 1918, petechial fever serum. The sera that have been 
most in demand are those against swine erysipelas and 
wound infections. All supplies of serum are despatched 
after application from a veterinary surgeon, and, as a rule, 
they are sent direct to the estate where it is to be used. 
In 1914 the total amount sent was 32,465 cub. cm. sera. 
Four years later, or in 1918, the corresponding quantity 
was 324,072 cub. cm., i.e., ten times the amount first- 
mentioned, and, in 1920, or only tw r o years later, the 
supply of serum sent was 740,899 cub. cm., i.e., 23 times 
more than six years previously. 

“ A Royal rescript, renewed every year, instructs the 
Institute to supply the Board of Agriculture w r ith that 
amount of tuberculin which may be necessary for combating 
tuberculosis among cattle. The quantity in question, 
which, consequently, is independent of measures taken on 
the part of the Institute, has not increased, but rather the 
opposite. In 1920 there was sent to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture a total of 35,000 cub. cm. tuberculin. 

41 According to the instructions governing the w’ork of the 
Institute, the establishment has also 4 by means of well- 
planned and carefully carried out experiments—not only 
at the Institute, but also in collaboration with practical 
farmers—to endeavour to gain an insight into those methods 
that should be adopted in order to carry on the struggle 
against the different cattle diseases with the greatest 
prospect of success.’ Among the more comprehensive 
of such experiments which have not been spoken of above, 
mention may be made of the investigations respecting 
aiuemia in horses, malignant catarrhal fever in cattle, and 
infectious sheep diseases introduced into Sweden by means 
of the import of breed animals during 1919. In con¬ 
sequence of an application made by the Kristianstad 
Provincial Association for combating cattle tuberculosis, 
the Institute has undertaken, since 1912, on certain 
conditions, to carry out the microscopical examinations 
and the experimental inoculations necessary for the 
Association’s endeavours to combat tuberculosis, guided by 
clinic-bacteriological diagnoses. 

“ Journeys abroad on official business have been under¬ 
taken by the Principal: in 1911 to Denmark and Germany ; 
1913 to Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy and Switzer¬ 
land ; 1913-1914 to The Argentine (Uruguay, Brazil), 

England and Holland ; 1915 to Norway ; 1916 to Germany, 
Austria and Hungary ; and in 1920 to Germany. 

“ The Institute’s officials have also carried on educational 
work. The Principal, by special instructions of the Royal 
Medical Board, gave lectures in 1913 on bacteriology and 
serology to older veterinary surgeons ; gave instruction in 
the same subjects in 1912, 1916 and 1920, during the 
training courses for candidates for the post of Provincial 
Veterinary Surgeons, and, in accordance with the instruc¬ 
tions of the Medical Board of the Royal Military Adminis¬ 
tration, taught the theory of epizootics, bacteriology, etc., 
at the training courses for battalion veterinary surgeons 
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in 1918 and 1919. The instruction in bacteriology for 
students at. the Veterinary High School has been given by ! 
a Laborator of the Institute. As the establishment has 
no premises for teaching purposes, all the courses have been 
given in the pathological-anatomical section of the 
Veterinary High School. Veterinary surgeon candidates, 
two at a time, have been given the opportunity, for short 
periods, to assist in the laboratory work. Information 
respecting the work carried out by the Institute has been 
spread by means of lectures at congresses, meetings of 
veterinary associations, and on similar occasions. 

“ The scientific staff has, for its own instruction, met 
monthly to discuss the latest technical veterinary 
publications. 

“ Publications have been issued in three series : ‘Annual 
Reports,’ and ‘Communications’ (i.e. % scientific works 
of general interest for veterinary surgeons), and ‘ Popular 
Papers,’ richly illustrated, intended for distribution on a 
large scale among the cattle-owning public. By the 
mediation of the Royal Medical Board, these works have 
been sent gratis to all veterinary' surgeons in the kingdom. 
In addition, there have been issued several publications 
which do not form part of the above series. Under more 
favourable circumstances, the investigation material— 
which, from a scientific point of view, is very valuable— 
could have been utilised better, but, as it is, the scientific 
work has been restricted by the extremely comprehensive 
current business. In addition, the establishment was 
understaffed until 1920 as, in consequence of their low 
salaries, the Laborators and their assistants were unable 
to remain long at their posts. They have, too, been young 
veterinary surgeons or veterinary candidates who have had 
first to be trained at the Institute before they could think 
of scientific production. A summary of t he publications 
w'ill be found on p. 36. For various reasons, however, 
several rather important investigations have not appeared 
in print, such as the P.M. of the 13tli May, 1918, to the 
Swedish Reindeer-grazing Delegation, the origin of which 
was the proposal made by the Norwegian Reindeer-grazing 
delegates for a Swedish-Norwegian agreement respecting 
the measures to be taken on the appearance of infectious 
diseases among reindeer. 

“ To be able to carry out the many practical tasks that 
fall to the lot of this Institute, it has been our endeavour 
always to stand in close connection with veterinary 
surgeons and owners of animals throughout the Kingdom. 
That we have succeeded to the degree we have is the result, 
to a certain extent, of the Institute itself having been the 
distributor of its sera and vaccines, for very frequently, 
on replying to interrogations respecting the character of a 
disease, advice is also given as to the choice of such sera 
or vaccines, together with proposals for the adoption of 
other measures suitable for employment . In this manner 
there has developed extensive consultative work. Corres¬ 
pondence with official authorities has also extended very 
greatly. In 1911 we received 28 communications from 
official authorities ; in 1915 this number rose to 67, and in 
1920 to 290, while those sent to such authorities numbered 
—in 1911, 1915 and 1920—94, 293 and 443 respectively. 

“ The space available at the Institute was, as the 
Principal pointed out immediately after beginning his 
duties, very little from the start. The small stable, with 
six stalls for horses and two for cattle, proved insufficient 
the very first year. For several years, how r ever, the 
Institute managed to get along by hiring stalls from the 
Veterinary High School, but, at times when the High 
School itself needed all the stall-space it could obtain, 
such as during the prevalence of contagious pneumonia, it 
has been exceedingly difficult to find a place for serum 
horses, in addition to which there was always the danger 
of infection. Since the 1st October, 1916, the Institute 
has hired stalls at an old rectory-farm, Satra, in the parish 
of Danderyd. The estate, w'hich embraces 56 J acres open 
land in addition to woodland, enjoys an isolated position 
at Edsviken, about six miles from Stockholm. It was 
taken on lease from the 1st April, 1917, and has since 
been managed by the Principal, with the first caretaker as 
the immediate manager. The latter has devoted great 


and unselfish interest to the farm. No special grant has 
been asked for in respect to the hiring of the farm or its 
management. When it was taken the surveyor’s report 
stated it was much neglected. A survey made in 1919 
and an inspection by the Royal Medical Board in 1920 
show’s that this is no longer the case, and that the farming 
of the place has considerably improved. The possession 
of this farm has been of the greatest importance to the 
Institute, which has been able to keep 15 horses there, in 
addition to some cattle and smaller animals. In 1920 
the Principal asked that the farm might be purchased, so 
as to be able to utilise to the full the advantages it offers. 
In addition to the farm, the Institute has continued to hire 
stalls for some ten horses at the Veterinary High School. 
The laboratory premises, too, have for some years past 
proved to he too small, and as the work there continues to 
increase, there is a danger that it will he stifled for want 
of room. In 1917 two rooms were taken on the ground 
floor of No. 131 B, Birger-Jarlsgatan, a house only ten 
minutes’ walk from the Institute, and these have been 
equipped as laboratories. The serum-control and mallein- 
production departments have been located on these 
premises, and there is a hope that it will be possible to hire 
some more rooms in the same house. In accordance with 
instructions from the Government, the Institute was to 
have taken measures, from the beginning of 1920, for the 
bacteriological inspection of meat, but the matter has been 
put off in consequence of the want of premises. It was 
intended to locate this branch of w ork in the new premises 
just mentioned, together with other work which, it was 
considered, could be removed from the Institute proper 
without any very great risk. Most branches of the work, 
however, will have to remain where they are being carried 
on at present, so that the hiring of premises will not be 
able to altogether make good the existing want of space. 
The premises of the Veterinary High School do not allow 
any further extension of the space occupied by the Institute, 
and under these circumstances, the Royal Medical Board, 
at the instance of the Principal of the Institute, has urged 
the necessity of new buildings for the State Veterinary 
Bacteriological Institute. The Board of the Veterinary 
High School, together with that institution’s teaching 
staff, having been requested to report on the matter, have 
stated that the High School itself needs the rooms now 
occupied by the Institute, and they confirm the statement 
that the problem of finding premises for the Institute can 
only be solved by the erection of special new 7 buildings. 
It would be best if these were erected in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the High School, so that this establish¬ 
ment, too, would in the future bo able to profit by 
collaboration with the Institute which has proved to be 
‘ of great importance, both for the teaching and the 
scientific work at the High School.’ 

“As was mentioned at the beginning of this survey, the 
first annual grant enjoyed by the Institute amounted to 
22,200 Swedish crowns. At present it receives 77,000 
crowns. It was not before 1915 that it gained any income 
by the sale of sera and vaccines. The amounts charged 
have been approximately the same as the cost of production. 
The income derived from this source has increased very 


considerably. It amounted in 

1915 to . 1,714 Swedish crowns 

1916 „ 8.365 

1917 .. 17,016 

1918 „ 15,591 

1919 ,, 47,777 „ ,, 

1920 „ 109,398 


(.£ 1 ^ca. 18 Swedish crowns). 

“ In 1911 the annual State grant amounted, as we have 
said, to 22,200 crowms, and the Institute had no private 
source of income. In 1920 the grant and the income 
from its owm resources gave the Institute altogether 
238,815 crowns (£14,500). During the course of the year 
considerable purchases had been made; among other 
things that of 31 horses. In spite* of this, after the 
deduction of deficits under several headings, there 
remained at the close of the year a profit of 41,572 crowns 
(£2,500), which w r as carried over to the accounts for the 
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present year, when it will certainly be well needed ; inter 
alia for the equipment of the above-mentioned premises 
which had to be hired in order to provide, provisionally at 
least, fairly spacious premises for the Institute’s work 
which, at the present time, has grown to quite extensive 
proportions.” 


C/irjica/ arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Fracture of the Os Pedis in a Mule. 

By E. S. W. Peatt, Captain R.A.V.C., Constantinople. 

Subject .—Brown gelding mule, aged 9. Height 14-1. 

History —This mule, along with some others, was 
tied to a long iron bar, held by staples in the stable 
wall. One night the mules pulled the bar down 
and immediately afterwards this mule was found 
standing on three legs. 

Symptoms .—The mule came into hospital by 
ambulance on 15th December, 1921, the morning 
after the accident. He was very lame in the off 
fore-leg, carrying the limb and refusing to place any 
weight on it. 

The shoe was removed and the foot examined, 
the animal flinching when the sole or wall was tapped 
with a hammer. Locally there was some heat in the 
foot and coronary band but no swelling. General 
symptoms of pain were very marked, i.e., profuse 
perspiration, very fast hard pulse, temperature 102'4, 
respirations hurried, anxious expression and general 
uneasiness, the mule lying down and rising frequently 
and refusing to feed. 

Diagnosis .—Fracture of second or third phalanx, 
probably the latter, as there was no swelling at the 
coronary band. 

With the idea more of observing the action of the 
drug in such a case than of giving temporary relief 
to the patient, I injected 5 grains of cocaine 
hydrochloride, grains over each plantar nerve 
of the affected limb. In 15 minutes’ time the mule 
ceased sweating, began to feed, his pulse slowed down, 
and he became quite normal and commenced to rest 
the toe of the affected foot on the ground. In 
another five minutes he was resting his sound leg and 
standing with all his weight on the affected foot, 
which proved afterwards to have the os pedis fractured 
very badly in three places. For about 50 minutes 
the patient was quite normal, and then gradually the 
symptoms as previously described returned. 

Treatment .—Hot fomentations were applied to the 
pastern and hoof, and the mule put in a well-bedded 
loose box. 

Result .—After 24 hours the general symptoms had 
abated, and in two days’time the mule had no symp¬ 
toms of pain generally, but still did not allow the 
affected foot to touch the ground. 

At no time was there any perceptible swelling at 
the coronary band. 

On 5th January, 1922, a mild blister (hydrarg. 
biniodi, 1/12) was applied to the coronet. 


On 27th January, 1922, there being no improvement, 
the mule was destroyed. 

Post-mortem.— The os pedis was found to be 
fractured. The fracture started as a single fissure 
at the posterior border of the articular surface, dividing 
into two branches, just in front of the pyramidal 
process. These two cracks traversed the anterior 
wall in a remarkably symmetrical manner. 

The fractures were right through to the solar surface 
of the bone. 

The points of interest in this case are: (1) The 
remarkable regularity of the fracture, the fissures in 
the bone on each side of the middle line being exactly 
similar. (2) The complete amesthesis of the foot 
caused by the injection of cocaine over the plantar 
nerves, the loss of sensation being so absolute as to 
enable the animal to stand with all his weight on a 
bone fractured in several places. 

Deferred Pyamic Umbilical Infection. 

Bv W. L. Richardson, M.R.C.V.S., Wadebridge. 

Subject. A well-developed four-year-old shire colt 
in good condition. He had been in present owner’s 
possession about 12 months; his previous history 
was unknown. 

Symptoms .—On April 8th I found this animal very 
distressed and fevered. Temperature 105°F.; pulse 
70. In the region of the umbilicus there was a diffuse 
painful swelling about the size of a dinner plate. 

Treatment .—I ordered hot fomentations locally, 
followed by an anodyne liniment, and gave nuclein 
hypodermically and 3>- antifebrin every six hours. 

Course .—Next day he was much brighter and 
feeding. Temperature 102°F., and abdomen not so 
tucked up. 

On April 10th the condition was, however, worse. 
Temperature 106° F. ; pulse 80. Respirations 
rapid. He was evidently in a good deal of pain, 
and was very lame on both fore-legs, but I could not 
ascertain the seat of the lameness. The umbilical 
swelling was much smaller, and I found a fluctuating 
centre, which I opened, evacuating a small amount 
of thin offensive pus. 1 treated umbilical wound 
with antiseptics and repeated nuclein and antifebrin. 

Next day (April 11th) colt brighter again. Tem¬ 
perature dropped to 103 5, and he was feeding a little. 

On April 13th the near hind leg was very much 
swollen from the thigh downwards—a doughy, not 
a painful swelling. Temperature 105; pulse 90 
to 100, and very distressed. He died the same night. 

Post-mortem examination .—Revealed an acute 
generalised peritonitis. In the region of the umbilicus 
was an area about the size of a saucer, containing 
necrosed broken down tissue, partly destroying the 
abdominal wall and apparently the walls of an old 
abscess. The other abdominal organs and the 
lungs all showed signs of an acute septicaemia. In 
the near fore-leg in the sesamoid region I found a dark 
spot about the size of half-a-crown, containing an 
amber-coloured fluid—no doubt a metastatic lesion. 

I failed to find anything abnormal in the other fore¬ 
limb. 
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One hind leg was very swollen, with an amber- 
coloured jelly-like material under the skin. The 
muscles were pale in colour and friable, as if boiled, 
and in places emphysematous. 

Remarks .—The case is interesting to me on account 
of the time which elapsed from the time the colt 
actually became infected to the time when the acute 
symptoms of the disease manifested themselves. 

Association Reports. 

Southern Counties Veterinary Society. 

Annual Meeting. 

The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of this 
Society was held at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, London, on Thursdav, 
March 23rd, when the retiring president (Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh) took the chair and the others who signed 
the attendance book were Professor G. H. Wooldridge 
and Messrs. J. T. Angwin, E. Whitley Baker, F. 
bullock, C. Pack and A. C. Wild. Apologies at 
inability to attend were announced from Major Hobday, 
Colonel Simpson, and Messrs. G. P. Male, Sampson 
and J. B. Tutt. 

Previous to the general meet ing, there was a meeting 
of the Council, at which the Hon. Secretary’s report 
and the Hon. Treasurer’s statement were submitted, 
and various accounts were passed for payment. 

The minutes of the last meeting, as published in the 
Veterinary Record, were, on the proposition of Mr. 
Pack, seconded by Mr. Wild, taken as read and 
confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary also made reference to the 
sad loss they had sustained since the last meeting 
in the death of one of their keenest members and most 
regular attendants. He referred to “dear old Mac.’’ 
They all regretted his death and it was sad to think 
they would never see him again, and he suggested 
that before they proceeded any further with the 
business of that afternoon they should rise for a few 
moments’ silence, to his memory. 

This suggestion was at once agreed to. 

The Hon. Secretary, continuing, said he was 
sorrv to have to announce the resignation of four of 
their members: Captain Rees-Mogg, Captain Leeney, 
I'olonel Simpson and Mr. G. H. Livesey. 

The President: I am sure we are all very sorry 
to hear that. 

Mr. Pack : Do they give any reason ? 

Mr. Angwin : None of which I am aware. 

Mr. Pack suggested that they should ask the Hon. 
Secretary to communicate with all four of these gentle¬ 
men and ask them to reconsider their resignations. 

The President : I am afraid we can hardly expect 
Captain Leeney to continue his membership, as he is 
no longer in our district, and it appears also that 
Captain Rees-Mogg’s decision is final. With regard 
to Mr. Livesev's resignation, I am a little disappointed 
with the support he has given me since I entered the 
chair. There may of course be reasons, but I do feel 
it rather. 1 think both Mr. Livesey and Colonel 
Simpson should be approached with a view to retaining 
them as members. 


Mr. Whitley Baker mentioned that, he believed 
Colonel Simpson had already paid his subscription 
for the current year, so that he would continue a 
member till next December in any case. 

The President : With regard to Captain Rees- 
Mogg and Captain Leeney, however, I am afraid there 
is no alternative, but to accept their resignations with 
regret. 

Mr. Whitley Baker seconded this, and it was 
agreed to, the President observing that no doubt 
the Hon. Secretary would write to both Mr. Livesey 
and Colonel Simpson and try and get them to 
reconsider their decisions. 

Secretary’s Report. 

The Hon. Secretary’s report, which, as stated 
above, had previously been submitted to the Council, 
read as follows :— 

Looking back on the past year the predominant feeling 
must he one of regret that greater interest lias not been 
shown by the members generally. At the annual meeting 
twelve months ago it was decided that the whole of the 
members of the profession in the southern area should 
be circularised with a view if possible to resuscitating 
interest in our meetings, but although nearly 200 copies 
of that circular were sent out at a cost for printing and 
postage alone of something over £2, the net result was only 
two applications for membership. Apart from the 
joint meetings with the South Eastern and Royal Counties 
Societies, two meetings of our own Society have been 
held during the past year, one in October, in connection 
with a meeting of the Southern Branch of the National 
Veterinary Association, at which Professor Edwards’ 
paper on “ Contagions Abortion” was discussed, and the 
other in December last, when those who attended had the 
privilege, not only of hearing an excellent address by 
our President, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, but also of having 
some extremely interesting cases brought to their notice 
by Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, O.B.E., and Mr. J. 
Willett. The joint meetings, though started with the 
best of intentions under Mr. Livesey’s presidency, have, 
owing to their cost, proved a serious drain on our financial 
resources, and one out of all proportion to the interest 
taken by our own members, as shown by their attendance 
at those gatherings. 

Financial Statement. 

The Honorary Treasurer (Mr. E. Whiti.ey Baker), 
in submitting the financial statement, remarked that the 
position was one which gave some cause for anxiety. 
For the year ending March, 1920, their income was £21 3s. 
and their expenditure £24 Is. 7d. From March. 1920, tillthe 
end of that yeur they received £18 7s. ltd., against an 
expenditure of £28 10s. ; and their income last year was 
£17 5s. and their expenditure £25 llis. 7d. The conse¬ 
quence was that oil the 31st of December last they had 
only some £12 2s. 4d. in hand, out of which to meet a 
liability of £4 2s. lid., their share of the expenses of the 
joint meeting at Reading, £3 Is. 5d., their share of the 
expenses of the joint meeting at Folkestone and the 
expenses of that meeting, which ho understood would 
not be much under £4. In other words, they had roughly 
liabilities amounting to £12, which would absorb all their 
balance at the end of December, and so far the subscriptions 
received this year only came to £8 8s. 

(To be continued )■ 


Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

Discussion on Mr. Holroyd’s Paper. 
(Concluded.) 

Lieut-Col. J. W. Brittlehank, continuing, said Mr 
Holroyd refers to the specific mastitis of tuberculosis 
and goes on to say that where an udder is affected 
with tuberculosis the prominent lesions are found high 
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up in the parenchyma. This is contrary to my experience, 
for I have more often found such lesions low down, and in 
examining for tuberculosis 1 always examine the walls 
of the ampulla and the immediately surrounding tissue 
as carefully as possible. Many writers lay much stress 
upon the importance or rather the significance of enlarged 
supra-inammary lymphatics, and personally 1 attach 
little importance to this as there are many occasions upon 
which such enlargement may he found in udders perfectly 
free from tuberculosis. It is true of course that where 
tuberculosis of a quarter is present there you will in¬ 
variably find the lymphatic gland involved, hilt as an aid 
to diagnosis l am persuaded that its importance has been 
much over rated. It is in my opinion a veritable pitfall 
for young practitioners. Indeed tin* whole question of 
the clinical diagnosis of early tuberculosis of the udder is 
beset with difficulties. 

I regret that in the time at our disposal it is not possible 
to go more fully into the subject so ably introduced by Mr. 
Holroyd. ft is of national importance and the source of 
inestimable loss to the agricultural community, and one 
hopes that some day some very serious investigation may 
he started with a view to reducing a loss which is viewed 
with extraordinary apathy to-day. Hut l feel strongly 
in this and other animal diseases which require full inves¬ 
tigation that the industry affected does not take its full 
share of financial responsibility in providing the necessary 
funds to carry on such work. 

I again thank Mr. Holroyd for his paper. 

Mr. E. H. Curuishley, M.R.C.V.S., thought that this 
w'fts a most opportune time to bring before the association 
the subject of mastitis, because at, the last meeting a 
pathologist had been appointed, who would undertake 
the examination of swabs. He felt- that the most trouble¬ 
some point that bad to be decided with regard to mastitis 
was to take the responsibility on behalf of clients of 
deciding which were the cases that should be treated, 
and which should not, and whether those that were not 
treated were without question useful as salvage for food 
purposes. If they were treated, the question arose as to 
the cause, it might not always be bacterial to begin with, 
but it very rapidly became so. 

With regard to treatment, the application of continual 
heat- in the form of poultices was certainly useful; the 
old-fashioned medium used to he roasted hops. With 
regard to the injection of antiseptics into an infected 
quarter, he did not think one could reasonably expect 
that they should have any effect once the disease had 
developed. 

There was another cause whicli had been mentioned, 
the use of milking tubes, which were very dangerous 
things in anybody’s hands, and which he thought should 
not be used. 

Then there was the case of the cow giving blood-stained 
milk. Did those cows develop mastitis ? As a rule they 
did not; but if there was any secondary infection, and any 
advance of microbes through the teat, they might give 
rise to very serious symptoms. 

In conclusion, he would like to compliment Mr. Holroyd 
on his paper. 

Mr. J. D. Whitehead, F.R.C.V.S., referring to Mr. 
Curbishley’s remarks with regard to the salvage of early 
cases for food purposes, intimated that it was very definite¬ 
ly laid down in a report recently published in the Record 
that all the organs of an animal suffering with acute 
mastitis should be condemned, and it looked to him in 
view' of this that the practitioners should go on treating 
such cases. 

Mr. E. H. Stent, M.R.C.V.S., in referring to the experi¬ 
ence of Lieut.-Col. Brittlebank with regard to vaccine 
treatment, submitted that the dose used in this country 
is not sufficient, adding that in America they claimed a 
good deal of success from this treatment, but where w'e 
in this country used millions, they used billions. 

Mr. Holroyd, in reply: l have thought that mastitis 
has not always been due to bacterial infection, and for a 
long time I have thought that some other causes that we 
do not know of are a pre disposing agent to it. I do not 
think that injuries cause mastitis. 


As to its being seasonal, we find that in the summer 
months we got many more cases than at any other time 
of the year, especially in dry cows. My experience with 
the quarter that has been affected is that it dries up, and 
you don’t get any discharge at all after a certain time. 
It is only to cows in good condition that I would give a 
brisk cathartic, and I still think that a cathartic is a good 
thing. Hot applications continuously for 12 hours are 
certainly very good, but in practice it is very hard to get 
11 io owners to carry this out. 

Mr. Curbishley mentioned about the cases which are 
worth treating. If we wore sure of them being fit for 
food it would be best to treat them, but as Mr. Whitehead 
points out, the authorities will not pass them. 

As regards flies, they do in the summer time play a 
considerable part in the production of mastitis. In eases 
where the end of the teat is blocked, if you will leave the 
quarter alone you will not have mastitis. 

Mr. .J. I). \\ hit eh ka i), F.R.O.Y.S., proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Holroyd for his interesting paper, 
which was seconded by Mr. Stent, M.R.C.V.S., and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Holroyd, in reply, thanked the meeting. 

J. Sprukll, Hon. See . 


JYotes and J/ews. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Only four fresh premises were found to be affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease during the w T eek ended 
23rd April, 1922, as compared w ith six during the previous 
week and 10 the week before. All occurred on the 17th 
and 18th inst.. one in Northumberland, another in Yorks 
(E.R.), and the remaining two in Forfar. 

All the cases were dealt with by the slaughter of the 
animals involved, viz., 64 cattle and 42 pigs. The origin 
of the Northumberland outbreak is obscure. The East 
Riding ease is a local extension. In both the Forfarshire 
cases pigs only were concerned. These two cases were 
oidy 20 yards apart, and both are within 100 yards of an 
existing outbreak confirmed on the 9th April. 

An Order came into force on the 22nd April, having 
the effect of reducing very considerably the extent of the 
Scheduled Districts both in England and Scotland, and 
of giving increased facilities for movement under licence 
into and within the areas remaining scheduled. 

The removal of restrictions from the earlier infected 
premises was sanctioned in 130 cases during the week, 
bringing the number of infected places freed to 707 out 
of the total of 1,079 declared infected in the whole of 
Great Britain since the 23rd January, 1922. 

On May 2nd it was announced that the disease had 
again broken out in Leeds, a herd of 22 beasts and 25 pigs 
being involved. 

Erratum. 

In the report of Mr. James Henderson’s paper on “ Meat 
Inspection, with Special Reference to Toxaemias,” pub¬ 
lished iii the issue dated April 22nd, page 271, column two 
paragraph one, line 13, “ B. pnratyphom# ” should rent I 
“ B. paratyphorns B t here being more than one organism 
of this type. 

Ultra-Violet Rays and Anthrax. 

With reference to statements recently made that a 
method had been discovered of disinfecting wool or other 
material infected with anthrax by means of ultra-violet 
rays, it is reported by the Home Office Committee on 
Anthrax that- a test- of the method was recently carried 
out by the Committee at Liverpool in which the apparatus 
was supplied and manipulated by the inventors, and that 
samples taken from hales of wool subjected to the process 
showed, on being examined bacteriologically, that the 
anthrax spores had not been destroyed, and that there 
was no indication of disinfection. 
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Giving evidence for the defence in a dismissed “cruelty 
case ” at- Brighton, Mr. J. W. Pritchard evidently made an 
impression with his statement, as reported by the Sussex 
Daily News , that “ lie was one of the few veterinary 
surgeons who had the distinction of keeping a horse ! “ 

Nearly 150,000 horses were slaughtered for human 
consumption in Germany in 1921, according to Vorwaert 
which also quotes official figures showing that 5,481 dogs 
were slaughtered for the same purpose. 


Obituary. 

Mr. W. G. M. Braes. 

Mr. William G. M. Braes, M.R.C.V.S., Linlithgow, who 
some ten day's ago underwent an operation in an Edinburgh 
nursing institution, died there on April 23rd. Mr. Brae.- 
who was about 52 y'ears of age, was the third son of the 
late Mr. John Braes, merchant, Linlithgow, and had a 
large practice in West Lothian and bordering counties 
for thirty years. 


Correspondence . 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuetday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondent*. 

An Appeal from Russia. 

Sir,- 1 have received the following letter from a Russian 
Veterinary' Surgeon - 


Odessa 

Esteemed Colleagues,— 1 am a veterinary surgeon, 
9 Constantin Petrovich Ostapenki, manager of a factory 
for utilising waste animal products. I am in the 
greatest need, and beg you to help me by means of the 
American Relief Administration, H7 Eaton Square, 
London, by sending me a parcel of food. At the first 
possibility I will return you any sum which you have 
paid to the A.R.A. with greatest thanks.—Yours 
faithfully, C. P. Ostapenki. 

1 understand the American Relief Administration 
undertakes to deliver parcels of food to individuals in 
Russia, and for a payment of £2 (is. Od. sufficient food is 
sent to last for a month. A receipt is obtained from the 
recipient. If any member of the profession desires to 
help this case, 1 will willingly undertake to transmit 
any contributions to the A.R.A. and give the necessary 
instructions.—Yours faithfully', Fred Bijepoch. 

10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 

J 3th April, 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Territorial Army. 

April 28th.—Capt. T. A. B. Cocksedge relinquishes his 
commission (September 30th, 1921, under A.O. 166/21, 
as amended by A.O. 332/21), and is granted rank of Major 
(substituted for that which appeared in the Gazette of 
December 30th, 1921) ; Lt. H. V. Hughes resigns bis 
commission (April 29th), and retains rank of Lieut. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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The ^Etiology of Rickets. 

A Review of the Work done by the Glasgow 
School. 

By Leonard Findlay, M.D., D.Sc., Glasgow. 

(Reprinted from The Lancet.) 

The subject of rickets is so large and has such 
an enormous literature, which is growing daily, that 
it was somewhat difficult to know where to begin. 
I ultimately decided that our several interests would 
probably be best served by recording the story of the 
rickets problem as I have seen it unfolded in Glasgow. 
A very personal element will thus naturally be 
obtruded, from which I trust the subject-matter will 
gain in interest what it will lose in comprehensiveness. 

There are at present two main schools of thought 
regarding the aetiology of rickets—one with its 
stronghold in Cambridge, teaching that the disease is 
dietetic in origin, and the other, to which I belong, 
believing that defective hygiene, using this term 
in its widest sense, is the most important known 
determining factor in the causation of rickets. 

The Factors of Confinement and Lack of 
Exercise. 

I commenced my experimental work on rickets in 
1906. For many years previously fitful experimental 
work on the subject had been done in Germany. My 
interest had been aroused in the anaemias of infancy, 
especially that type going under the name of von 
Jaksch’s anaemia. It was taught in those days that 
rickets was an important predisposing or aetiological 
factor in this syndrome (von Jaksch’s anaemia), but 
my own researches were definitely opposed to any 
such idea. As rickets is so liable to be complicated 
by catarrhal conditions, which might of themselves 
influence the blood picture, I determined to attempt 
to follow the blood changes from the inception of 
the disease experimentally induced. I was familiar 
with the usual text-book story of Bland-Sut,ton’s 
experiences in the London Zoological Gardens; in 
those days I was a believer, looking upon the mtiology 
of rickets as settled. All the teachers of paediatrics 
whom I held in esteem said that it was a dietetic 
disease, due to a deficiency of fat with possibly an 
associated excessive amount of carbohydrate; they 
had apparently anticipated the epoch-making dis¬ 
coveries of the vitamin school. However, I wrote to 
Bland-Sutton and asked him what was the best diet 
with which to induce rickets in puppies, and I 
received the reply,“Rickets is easily produced in young 
animals if they never obtain milk, no matter what 


the diet.” I accordingly commenced by feeding my 
experimental animals on bread and water, rice anil 
water, and oatmeal and water. They, however, just 
as in the similar experiments carried out by Baxter 
about 1881, 1 did not develop rickets but marasmus, 
whereas the control animals fed on milk and oatmeal 
porridge all became rachitic. Of these controls, one 
animal, which was ultimately intended to be the pet of 
a friend and had been exercised in the open, presented 
the least severe manifestations of the disease. This 
naturally directed one’s attention to lack of exercise. 
This animal was allowed, for a matter of a week, still 
more exercise, and all appearances of rickets practically 
vanished ; on once more confining him with the others 
he again became affected. In order to further test 
this hypothesis two sets of experiments were carried 
out. The confined animals and the controls were of 
the one litter, and were fed on the same diet of whole 
milk and porridge with occasional boiled horse-flesh. 
They were all housed in the same room; some were 
confined in a cage, whereas the others were allowed 
their freedom and on occasions taken out for walks. 
The confined animals became markedly rachitic, 
while those allowed their freedom did not. 

On the strength of these experiments, and also of 
clinical histories in cases of rickets, I formulated the 
hypothesis that rickets is due to confinement and 
lack of exercise. My results were published in 
1908,* and I suggested that, through improved general 
hygiene, just as typhus had ceased to be a scourge, 
so might rickets disappear. At this time I was 
unaware of Hansemann’s paper, published in 1906, 3 
in which he states that the cause could be written 
down as domestication, using this term in its widest 
sense. Hansemann usually gets the credit of being 
the first to suggest domestication as the cause of 
rickets, but it would seem that he had been fore¬ 
stalled by a Frenchman, Ferdinand Lataste. 4 Lataste 
attempted to rear some rodents obtained in Algeria, 
but found that in captivity they all developed a 
disease of the bones which developed earlier the 
longer they had been in confinement, and which he 
ascribed to “ domestikation.” Hansemann came to 
his conclusion from a consideration of the disease as it 
occurs spontaneously in man and animals, and also as 
induced experimentally. Rickets was at that time 
supposed to be unknown in Japan; Hansemann 
therefore induced one of his former Japanese students 
to capture a young wild monkey and to confine it in 
a cage. After curvature of the bones had developed 
the animal was sent to Hansemann in Berlin ; histo- 
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logical examination of the bones revealed, in Hanse- 
manr.’s opinion, a picture identical with that seen in 
human rickets. The first known example of rickets 
occurred in an ape which had been confined in a 
Theban temple some 2,000 years b.c '. 8 

Spontaneous Rickets in Puppies, Apparently due 
to [xick of Exercise. 

Shortly after the completion of my experimental 
work I became acquainted with the occurrence of 
spontaneous rickets in animals kept by friends, and 
these may at this juncture be opportunely referred 
to. The one instance came under the notice of a 
farmer on the West Coast of Ireland, and I cannot do 
better than quote his own words from a letter which 
he sent me. 

“ I have learned of a case of rickets in a pup about 
which I am sure you would like to hear. This pup 
was fed on a perfect food, new milk, but from the 
very start was confined in the bottom of a barrel, 
where it was quite impossible it could exercise itself. 
One swallow does not, of course, make a summer, and 
one case of the kind does not prove that rickets is 
caused bv want of exercise, but in the light of your 
investigation, and the great rarity of this disease in 
the West of Ireland (I never having seen a case of 
rickets in the West of Ireland in man or beast) it 
has weight.” 

The other example was recorded by Dr. John 
Fergus, of Glasgow, in the course of the discussion 
following the reading of my original paper to the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of Glasgow. He told how 
during the previous summer his son and niece each 
had a fox terrier pup of the same breed and of about 
the same age. His son was able to run about with his 
pup, and thus it obtained plenty of exercise, but his 
niece, who was unable to do this, had her favourite 
tethered to a garden seat in order that she might 
always have it by her. Both animals were fed 
exactly alike so far as could be ascertained, and the 
only difference in their treatment seemed to be in the 
amount of exercise allowed. By the end of the sum¬ 
mer the boy’s dog was a fine healthy animal, whereas 
the girl’s dog had become so deformed, from what Dr. 
Fergus described as rachitic curvatures of the bones, 
that it had to be destroyed. 

Dietetic and Housing Conditions of Rachitic and 
Non- Rachitic Infants. 

These various facts tended to confirm me in the 
opinion that rickets was not of dietetic origin, but 
consequent on confinement. To give numerical 
precision to my statements I extended mv clinical 
inquiries and collected statistical information regard¬ 
ing the dietetic and housing conditions of rachitic 
children. During a period of two to three years I 
collected at my out-patient clinic facts in 500 cases of 
rickets regarding the length of time the child was at 
the breast, the age at which extra feeding was com¬ 
menced, the size of the house and number of inmates 
per room, and the amount of time the child spent in the 
open air. Excepting that an attempt was made to 


deal with the disease in the active stage, and con¬ 
sequently only the youngest children were chosen, 
the cases were not specially selected ; each day a 
certain number of those with apparently active rickets 
first presenting themselves for treatment were set 
apart for investigation. In this way I believed that I 
was obtaining a fairly representative sample of the 
material. For comparison® of some of the points I 
obtained histories of some 500 healthy non-rachitic 
children. I found no real difference between the 
length of time that the rachitic and non-rachitic 
children were breast-fed. In the vast majority of the 
rachitic children there was no evidence of a gastro¬ 
intestinal disturbance prior to the onset of the malady. 
There did emerge, however, the fact that the number 
of cases increased with the diminution of air-space 
allowed per person ; some 10 cases only were observed 
when there were three occupants of a two-apartment 
house, whereas when four or more persons occupied 
one room the number of cases totalled 260. It was 
also found that though 135 of the children were said 
to have been taken out regularly, the mothers admitted 
in 340 instances that the children had not been taken 
out at all, or at least only very occasionally. Though 
I concluded that these findings gave considerable 
support to the confinement and lack of exercise 
theory, and that these probably reacted through 
deficient aeration or oxygenation, I must admit that 
the results might equally well support an infectious 
origin. In this connection cerebro-spinal fever is at 
once recalled to mind ; this disease is now known 
to remain in abeyance till the supervention of a certain 
degree of overcrowding. Development of rachitic 
osseous changes while a child is resident in the well- 
ventilated ward of a hospital, a fact which I have 
observed, is, however, opposed to this analogy— 
though, it must be admitted, such an occurrence might 
be explained by a very prolonged incubation period. 

Rickets and the Thymus. 

At about that time the researches of Klose and 
Vogt and of Matti were receiving considerable atten¬ 
tion. At the annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Aberdeen in 1914, Sir A. E. Garrod 
accepted it as an established fact that rickets was 
due to hypothymusism. We were fortunate in 
having associated with us at the physiological 
department of Glasgow University Dr. Mill Renton, 
who had done some previous work on the effect of 
thymusectomy in the guinea-pig; he, along with 
Dr. Madge Robertson, repeated the work of Klose 
and Vogt, but were unable to corroborate their 
findings. 

In the paper 7 embodying their results the following 
were among the conclusions come to by Renton and 
Robertson: (1) Removal of the thymus does not 
make the animals more susceptible to spontaneous 
rickets; (2) removal of the thymus cannot be held 
responsible for the onset of rickets or similar bony 
changes, and the evidence we have obtained points 
to the changes which have been credited to the loss 
of the thymus really being due to the development 
of spontaneous rirkets in young animals. 
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These conclusions were firrnly supported by the 
later work of Park and McClure. 8 

Team Work : A Digression. 

During the progress of the previously mentioned 
statistical inquiry published in 1915, Prof. Noel Paton 
and I had become collaborators. Much of my experi¬ 
mental work on rickets had been done in his labora¬ 
tory, and we were engaged at the time on a clinical 
and experimental study of tetania parathvreopriva.® 
This co-partnership, which I particularly prize, has 
continued till the present time. 

In this way the more or less academic aspect of 
disease has been brought into intimate association 
with the clinical, and vice versa, to the great benefit 
of both sets of workers, and—although I do not for 
one moment wish to magnify the importance of our 
researches, and appreciate as much as anyone their 
limitations—to the greater benefit of medical 
research than would have occurred had the two types 
of workers remained independent. A young physician 
or a young surgeon during his waiting period not 
uncommonly spends some time in a laboratory, but 
it is exceptional for the head of a physiological 
department and the head of a clinical department to 
become allied for serious and consecutive research. 
In my opinion the ideal would be to extend such a 
combine to include the chiefs of a pathological 
department and of a surgical department, so that as 
comprehensive an idea of vital phenomena as 
possible would be obtained. The usual conception 
of a medical unit and its potentialities does not stand 
comparison with such a league as above outlined. 
I do not, of course, suggest for one moment that 
such a combination is bound to result in epoch- 
making discoveries; the latter are only' made by the 
man of vision—often alone and unaided, with the 
simplest and apparently unsuitable facilities—but I 
sincerely believe that were such alliances more 
general much discordant opinion on facts of everyday 
occurrence would disappear. Each member of the 
combine would benefit, and his department, as a 
result of the stimulation, be more productive. 
Personally, I have no hesitation in saying that much 
of the work emanating from my own department 
would not have been possible without such an alliance. 
It is also a privilege to be able to express our indebted¬ 
ness to the Medical Research Council for the 
essential financial help in our various undertakings. 

Social and Economic Factors. 

But to revert to rickets, Prof. Paton and I deter¬ 
mined to extend the statistical inquiry into the social 
and economic factors in the lives of rachitic children. 
As I have previously mentioned, my own statistical 
study fell short in many' respects, the chief being 
that in the case of some of the factors studied non¬ 
rachitic and rachitic children were not compared, and 
also that the diet of the children after the cessation 
of breast-feeding had not been investigated. Prof. 
Paton had already supervised a dietary study of the 
labouring classes in Edinburgh 10 and of the working 


classes in Glasgow, 11 and the intention was to repeat 
such a comprehensive dietary inquiry in known 
rachitic and non rachitic families of the same social 
scale, and at the same time to pay attention to the 
housing conditions. We were happy in obtaining the 
services of Miss Margaret Ferguson, who had had 
some previous experience in social work at Queen 
Margaret’s Settlement of Glasgow University. The 
study extended over a period of two years and 
embraced 350 rachitic and 200 non-rachitic families. 
The length of time the child was breast-fed, the 
position of the child in the family, the condition of the 
bowels previous to the onset of the disease, the 
amount of air-space in the house allowed per man, the 
number of stairs up that the house was situated, and 
whether or not the child had been much out of doors 
—all points previously investigated by' myself—were 
again inquired into. The following considerations 
were added: (1) Parentage; (2) previous health; 
(3) (a) the diet of the child previous to the onset of 
rickets, and (b) the diet of the families; (4) size of 
family and condition of the other children; (5) 

family income; and (6) general character of the 
housing. The names and addresses of the rachitic 
and non-rachitic families were obtained from the 
outdoor department of the Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children, Glasgow. The houses were visited by Miss 
Ferguson, who recorded all the details, weighed the 
food daily for one week in each of the dietary studies, 
took a sample for examination, and collected all 
waste for the correct estimation of the amount eaten. 
The results of this investigation were published in 
detail as a special M. R.C. report with a historical 
introduction by myself, and a concluding critical 
analysis of the results by Prof. Paton and myself. 

Environmental Advantages of the Non- Rachitic. 

From this study it was concluded that in environ¬ 
ment, as evidenced by conditions of housing and 
parental care, there was the greatest difference between 
the rachitic and the non rachitic families. The 
average air space per person w as, in the case of marked 
active lickets, 396 cub. ft., in the case of slight rickets, 
452 cub. ft., and in that of the non-rachitic child, 
565 cub. ft. So far as maternal care was concerned 
this could be described as good in only 46 per cent, 
of the rachitic but in 84'5 per cent, of the non-rachitic 
households. In this connection it must be admitted 
that the rachitic families were 20 per cent, larger 
than the non-rachitic families, and the health of the 
mother was bad in nearly 30 per cent, of the rachitic 
(but in only 5 per cent, of the non-rachitic. families), 
two factors which, while reacting on the amount of 
parental care, might probably at the same time mean 
less available food per individual. But diet did not 
seem to play any important part in the question. The 
average caloric intake per man was, in the rachitic 
families, 3315, with a minimum of 2223 and a 
maximum of 4702, and in the non-rachitic families 
3390, with a minimum of 2311 and a maximum of 
4588. In the case of the rachitic families 26 per cent, 
consumed less than 3000 calories per man per day, as 
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against 25 per cent, in the case of the non-rachitic, 
while 33 per cent, of the rachitic and 45 per cent, 
of the non-rachitic families consumed more than 3500 
calories per man per day. 

So far as the individual proximate principals of the 
diet were concerned, 52 per cent, of the rachitic and 
liO percent, of the non-rachitic families consumed more 
than 100 g. of protein per man per day, and 48 per 
cent, of the rachitic and 40 per cent, of the non¬ 
rachitic less than 100 g. per day, but in no instance, 
in either the rachitic or the non-rachitic families, was 
less than 80 g. per man per day taken. The average 
daily consumption of fat per man for the rachitic 
families was 87'3 g., with a minimum of 50'9 and a 
maximum of 124’5, and for the non-rachitic families 
96'7 g., with a minimum of 52'4 and a maximum of 
131 -3 g. No correspondence between the amount of 
fat consumed and the severity of the rachitic mani¬ 
festations was observed ; 14 per cent, of the rachitic 
and 20 per cent, of the non-rachitic families consumed 
less than 70 g. of fat per man per day. 

Nor did the family income seem to bear any relation¬ 
ship to the disease. 51 "6 per cent, of the markedly 
rachitic and 37'5 of the non-rachitic families had a 
weekly income of 20s. to 30s. ; 25'2 per cent, of the 
markedly rachitic and 31 "5 percent, of the non-rachitic 
families had a weekly income of between 30s. and 40s. ; 

14-8 per cent, of the rachitic and 26 - 5 per cent, of the 
non-rachitic families had weekly incomes of over 40s. 
Perhaps the best idea of the influence of the income is 
obtained from the amount expended per man per day 
on food and rent. The average daily cost of food per 
man in the rachitic families was 9Jd. and in the non¬ 
rachitic lOfd., while on rent the former spent 6 \d. 
and the latter 7 \d. 

The Vitamin Deficiency Theory. 

During the course of this research Mellanby 1 * com¬ 
menced his work and resuscitated the earlier teaching 
that rickets was due to deficiency of fat in the diet— 
except that in his opinion it was not from the absence 
of the fat qua fat, but because there was, linked to it, 
an antirachitic vitamin, identical with or similarly 
distributed to fat-soluble A. Mellanby 13 stated that 
he could induce rickets in pups by feeding a diet of 
bread and milk (175c.cm.),and that the disease could 
be prevented by the administration of butter, cod-liver 
oil, and most other fats tested. His preliminary notes, 
and the knowledge that at Cambridge work was 
proceeding which, it was said, contradicted the con¬ 
clusions come to by the Glasgow school made ns 
doubly critical of our findings. 

We found it impossible to modify our conclusions; 
but to make assurance doubly sure we reverted to the 
problem once more. Of two litters of pups being used 
in a metabolic study, five were sent to the country 
and fed on a diet of porridge and skim milk, the daily 
intake of fat being certainly not more than 2'8 g. ; 
these animals were properly exercised. The remain¬ 
ing pups of either litter were kept at home in the 
laboratory, fed on porridge and whole milk with, in 
some cases, the addition of butter, so that the daily 


intake commencing at 3 g. rose to 6 g., and with the 
addition of butter amounted to even 14 5 g. Of those 
in the laboratory, some were allowed to run about, and 
others were kept confined in cages. All the labora¬ 
tory pups, on being killed at the age of 11 weeks, 
showed signs of rickets—one receiving butteT being 
the most, severely affected—whereas those brought up 
in the country remained absolutely normal. 1 * 

A still further set of experiments carried out by 
Paton and Watson ls gave practically the same results. 
Of one litter two animals received 7 "5 g. and 11 •() g. 
milk fat per day ; a third, fed on separated milk, 
had only 0'8 g., and presented a most severe degree of 
rickets. Of the other litter three animals obtained 
7*5, 3'0, and 0'8 g. of butter fat per day. On the whole, 
rachitic manifestations were severest in the animals 
fed on the separated milk. The only animal of the 
series which did not present rickets had, however, 
been fed on separated milk ; another, with marked 
rickets at the age of 14 weeks, was given extra fat, 
so that it received 10 g. per day, yet when killed at 
the age of 19 weeks it showed an apparently extended 
rachitic condition. These experiments seemed unmis¬ 
takably to justify the conclusion that whatever the 
cause of rickets, deficiency of fat intake could not be 
blamed. In many of Mellanby’s experiments animals 
of different litters had been employed and computed 
with one another, a most dangerous procedure to 
follow in view of the notorious varying susceptibility 
of different breeds of dogs to the disease. Mellanby, 1 * 
in justifying such experimental conditions, waives this 
objection aside on the ground that it can onlv have 
a bearing on the hereditary aspect of the disease, 
a matter not of prime importance. I would here 
like to emphasise the fact that in all the experi¬ 
mental work done in Glasgow only animals from 
the same litter have been compared in any one 
test. 

A critical survey of the dietaries in the last recorded 
set of experiments suggested that animals with the 
lowest caloric intake presented the most severe grade 
of the mischief, and further experiments were set 
going to test this deduction. Pups from three 
different litters were fed on different diets, diets of 
full cream, fresh milk, full cream dried milk, separated 
milk and separated dried milk plus lard—the caloric 
intake being made more or less alike by the addition of 
bread, and during the experiment kept constant per 
kilo body-weight by increasing the amount of bread 
as the animals grew. In this series of experiments the 
only animals which developed slight rickets had been 
fed on a diet of separated milk and bread, findings 
which seemed to support to some extent the vitamin 
theory; but certain considerations raised more in 
our minds the old and oft-quoted question of the 
possibility of an infection. 

The Theory of Rickets as an Infection. 

The difficulty of keeping the animals clean had 
always been noticed during our experimental work ; 
in this experiment the full time of a laboratory boy 
was engaged for the feeding and care of the animals. 
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The position of the pens enclosing the different sets of 
animals was changed from day to day, and to these 
precautions we were inclined to ascribe the mildness of 
the rachitic process. In his record of these results 
Prof. Paton drew attention to an epidemic of rickets in 
a kennel of fox-hounds in Adelaide which had just been 
reported by Bull, where removal of some of the pups to 
fresh ground prevented the onset of the disease. 

The idea of rickets being of the nature of an infection 
had always been before us. I was aware of the older 
work of Moussu 17 and of Torane and Forte 18 and of the 
more recent work of Koch, 19 who said that he could 
induce rickets experimentally by the injection of 
cultures of streptococci. In my original paper I 
dismissed the idea of rickets as an infection, and I 
personally have continued to do so, for the simple 
reason that we have not the slightest amount of 
positive evidence in its favour. Apart from the work 
above-mentioned, comparatively little has been done to 
test it; at present, the more theories we have the 
better, so long as we appreciate that a theory is a 
confession of ignorance, and that its only justification 
is to act as a finger-post for lines of research. If 
rickets be of the nature of an infection, then it behaves 
very differently from any infection that we are 
acijuainted with. It is often compared to tuberculosis, 
which it is now the fashion to speak of as a dietetic 
disease. Tuberculosis and rickets are said to affect 
the poor and badly housed; but be it remembered 
that while tubercle is rife among native races living 
under their natural conditions, rickets only attacks 
them when they house themselves as so-called civilised 
men. 

Nevertheless to test the infective theory of rickets 
we in Glasgow have carried out various sets of 
experiments. Prof. C. H. Browning and Dr. Haswell 
Wilson have attempted to obtain evidence of a specific 
antibody in rickets by means of the complement- 
deviation test. As antigen, watery and alcoholic 
extracts of rachitic cartilage from the ends of the long 
bones and ribs were employed. In no case, how'ever, 
was the reaction positive, and while not necessarily 
negativing an infective origin, their researches (no 
account of which has been published) lend absolutely 
no support to the idea. The infectious nature of the 
disease was further tested by injecting puppies with 
blood recently drawn by venepuncture from children 
suffering from active rickets. Not only were there no 
positive results of this procedure, but such fine animals 
as those puppies were never reared in the laboratory. 
The work of McCarrison on goitre, and the earlier work 
of Monpurgo. induced us to try experiments bv 
feeding pups with the freces from cases of rickets. 
These experiments are still in progress. 

The similarity of the conditions under which 
tvphus and rickets prevail, and the knowledge that 
the infection of typhus is spread by body lice, sug¬ 
gested to our minds the possibility of rickets being 
similarly transmitted. I therefore commenced to 
note the frequency and extent of flea-bites in rachitic 
and non-rachitic children, and soon found that 
without exception rachitic children were flea-bitten, 


and often badly, but the non-rachitic practically not 
bitten at all. This, however, I was inclined to con¬ 
sider as merely further evidence of poor parental care 
and of bad hygienic conditions, since, as noted above, 
rickets had been observed to develop in a hospital 
where this factor could be eliminated. 

Present Position of Inquiry at Glasgow. 

As time has progressed we in Glasgow have become 
more and more engrossed in the rickets problem, and 
have been successful in stimulating many workers to 
tackle the question from different points of view. 
Experiments on the aetiology (clinical and experi¬ 
mental), social and economic studies, metabolic 
experiments, and therapeutic tests have been going 
on side by side, and are still proceeding, and it is 
thus impossible to continue the story in strict 
chronological order, but there remains nevertheless 
still much of our work to detail. 

It is always possible to criticise such investigations 
as the previously recorded dietary studies, because 
one can never be certain that the child has ingested 
a definite amount of fat, it simply being assumed that 
it gets its proper proportion of the available calories. 
I think it is also justifiable to criticise the animal 
experiments, even when the diet is definitely con¬ 
trolled, on the grounds that the disease in man and 
the animal is not necessarily the same. In conse¬ 
quence, for conclusive evidence regarding the relative 
importance of the various factors one must come back 
to exact information obtained in the child. 

The first definite experiments of this kind were 
made by Hess 20 of New' York, who fed a series of 
children on a diet poor in animal fat, any fat that 
was present being in the form of cotton-seed oil (poor 
in the so-called antirachitic factor according to the 
vitamin school), and yet he saw no greater tendency 
for these children to develop rickets than those nor¬ 
mally fed. Pirquet, of Vienna, does not consider fat 
an essential element of the diet of a child, and feeds 
many of his children on what must seem deficient 
fat mixtures. This, along with the supposed increased 
prevalence of the disease in Vienna, suggested to the 
vitamin school that Vienna should form a valuable 
centre for the study of this aspect of the problem, 
and the Lister Institute accordingly sent out a 
number of workers. We, like Pirquet, have no fear 
of feeding infants on a fat-poor diet, in fact, clinical 
experience leads us to the conclusion that such a diet 
is essential in many cases for the child’s well-being. 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to recall to your minds 
in this connection the favour with which buttermilk 
has been employed as an infant food in the north of 
France and Belgium. 

Experiments at Glasgow with Fat-Poor Diet. 

F’or some time past Dr. J. D. Galbraith and I have 
been collecting information on this point. We 
prescribe the diets and see the cases every week, and 
we have no cause for doubt that the children receive 
the diet prescribed. In not a few eases the children 
have been resident in hospital, and under these 
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circumstances there can be no suspicion entertained 
regarding this point. Notes regarding tire general 
development of the child are made periodically, but 
special attention is paid to teething, age of com¬ 
mencing to walk, and the condition of the bones as 
evidenced by X-ray examination. I do not intend 
at present to detail these researches ; the work is still 
in progress, and Dr. Galbraith hopes to publish the 
results in full at an early date, but I may say that 
nothing has emerged to shake our confidence in our 
previous conclusions. Many of the children on a fat- 
poor diet present no evidence of the disease, and some 
of the most severe examples of mischief have occurred 
in cases fed on a fat-rich diet, and, as I have previously 
recorded, cases are not unknown in whom cod-liver 
oil, to the amount of 3i>- daily, had been given for 
as long a period as one year, and yet marked rickets 
developed. 

Experiments in India. 

I would like at this point to refer to certain observa¬ 
tions, which, though not carried out in Glasgow', were 
made by one who had received his introduction to the 
subject in our departments, and who is now once more 
an active member of our unit. I refer to the recently 
published work of Dr. Harry S. Hutchison on 
“ Rickets in India.” 21 The idea of fat deficiency being 
the cause of rickets-—although hinted at by Baxter 1 
in a discussion before the London Pathological Society 
in 1881—did not become crystallised till the time of 
Bland-Sutton’s observations about 1883-84. There¬ 
after the fat deficiency theory rapidly gained ground. 
In 1888 Cheadle, during a discussion on rickets at the 
annual meeting of the British Medical Association in 
Glasgow, categorically stated that “ rickets is a 
dietetic disease ” and that “ the chief defect in the 
diet is a want of animal fat.” 

Stimulated by this teaching, and by the know¬ 
ledge that the diet of the Indian native was poor in 
fat, Dr. William Huntly, 22 a Glasgow graduate and 
a medical missionary, thought that India should 
therefore be a favourable breeding ground for the 
disease, and commenced a survey of Rajputana, 
the district in which he was situated. He found, 
as had generally been stated, that the diet of the 
poor Indian w as very deficient in fat, but yet rickets 
seemed to be practically an unknown disease. The 
only example which he himself observed occurred 
in the anaemic and wasted child of a Parsee. Huntly 
therefore concluded that deficient fat in the diet 
could not be the cause; in view of the different 
amount of sunshine in Glasgow and India, he suggested 
lack of sunshine as the {etiological factor. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, Huntly apparently had only oppor¬ 
tunities of observing the poor Indian, an omission 
which Hutchison has rectified. Hutchison was 
fortunate in being enabled to make an extensive survey 
of the dietetic and housing conditions of the rich anil 
poor of all religious beliefs in Nasik, and he has 
obtained results which support in a most surprising 
manner the conclusions of the Glasgow School. The 
conditions of the people could not have been better 


arranged in a laboratory. The housing and dietetic 
conditions were most sharply contrasted. In con¬ 
sequence of the purdah system practised by the 
wealthy Hindus and Mahommedans, the children of 
the rich were much confined in airless and sunless 
rooms, not only during infancy, but also in the case 
of the girls about puberty, when they went to reside 
in their future husband’s house. The poor, on the 
other hand, lived in tents or huts and led an open-air 
life. The various articles entering into the diets 
of the two classes were the same, though they were 
quantitatively differently distributed. There was, 
however, practically no difference between the 
energy values of the diets of the two classes, but in 
the poor much less of this w as represented by fat than 
in the case of the rich, and further, what is most 
important, in the diet of the rich this element was 
present chiefly us animal fat, in the form of milk and 
ghee, whereas in the case of the poor animal fat was 
often absent from the diet altogether, and if present 
only in very small amounts. 

Hutchison found early rickets during infancy and 
late rickets in the young girl-wives prevalent among 
the rich and very scarce among the poor. That he 
was indeed dealing with early and late rickets is mani¬ 
fest from the numerous X-ray photographs which he 
brought home and from the examples published in his 
paper in the Quarterly Journal of Medicine. His 
findings warranted no other conclusion than that, as 
Huntly had previously stated, the absence of fat from 
the diet played no part in the cause of the disease, 
but that rickets ensued on confinement. It is interest¬ 
ing to record that Hutchison noted great improvement, 
in fact rapid recovery, in many cases by simply putting 
the patients in the sun and fresh air. No change 
in the diet was made, the meals being cooked as usual 
in the patient’s own home and brought to the hospital. 
No drug treatment was employed. These therapeutic 
results suggest Huntly's explanation of want of 
sunlight as the probable setiological factor, but against 
this assumption I might point out that we get better 
and more speedy results by employing massage and 
electricity and leaving the child in its own home in 
the city than by sending the child to the country 
branch of our hospital, where there is without doubt a 
greater abundance of sunshine. 

Therapeutic experiments have been going on in 
Glasgow for some considerable time. The results of 
some of these were recorded early last year. 23 Work¬ 
ing on the hypothesis that confinement acted by 
limiting muscular movement, treatment by massage 
and electricity was instituted, a method which has up 
till the present given us the best results—at least in 
this way, we have been able to got the child up and 
walking in the shortest space of time. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, w T e did not in our earlier cases follow the X-ray 
changes at the ends of the long bones, but to this Dr. 
Galbraith has latterly paid attention, and we have 
been astonished to find that although the child may be 
walking in a matter of four w r eeks, little or no change 
may be observed in the state of ossification until two 
or three months later. We have not, however, 
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observed healing to occur any more speedily by the 
administration of cod-liver oil and phosphorus. Park 
and Howland, 24 on the other hand, state that improve¬ 
ment is noticed in almost all cases by the end of a 
month after commencement of the treatment and that 
the bones are practically normal in two to three 
months. We are inclined to estimate the duration 
of healing at five to six months : the most rapid 
bone changes we have observed were conserjuent on 
exposure to the ultra-violet rays. Curiously, 
however, though the administration of cod-liver 
oil produced very definite evidence of healing as 
seen by X-ray examination, clinical improvement— i.e., 
ability to walk—is totally absent. This suggests a 
much greater participation of the muscular system 
than is generally supposed, though it has always been 
known that muscular weakness may be so severe as 
to suggest to the attending physician paralysis. I 
might here refer to the work of Miss Henderson, 25 of 
Glasgow, on the creatin content of muscle in rickets. 
Catkcart, Henderson, and Paton 26 have shown that 
uo change in creatin content of muscle results early 
from section of the nerve. Miss Henderson found in 
experimental rickets a diminution of creatin content 
to the extent of 35 per cent. Iiing. it may be recalled, 
has described degenerative changes in the muscle of 
rachitic children, and these have lately been cor¬ 
roborated by Banu 27 and Bourguignou. 28 

Metabolism Studies. 

Though we have devoted considerable time to the 
study of the metabolism in rickets, it must be per¬ 
fectly understoo 1 that this line of research has very 
definite limitations. From metabolism studies we 
may the better understand the cause of certain 
symptoms and the manner in which some of the 
changes are produced, but we will not necessarily 
learn anything concerning the real cause of the disease. 
Metabolism experiments in pneumonia and tubercu¬ 
losis, for example, would not give us the least inkling of 
the causes of these maladies. I know, of course, that 
some will say I am taking a narrow view of the position, 
and will argue that tuberculosis is as much a dietetic 
disease as a bacillary one. Defective nutrition may 
make an individual more susceptible to tuberculosis 
infection, but no matter how badly nourished he be, 
tuberculosis will not arise without the tubercle bacillus. 
To accept any other doctrine would be to put back 
the hand of time by ages. 

The Problem of Absorption of Fat. 

We have, as you can gather from what I have already 
said, become more and more convinced that deficiency 
of fat, at least so far as intake is concerned, is not the 
cause of the disease. There was, however, just the 
possibility, though the experiments with fat-poor diets 
were distinctly against any such hypothesis, that while 
a sufficiency of fat is ingested this element is very 
imperfectly absorbed. Hutchison, 29 who had pre- 
viouslv worked with us on the absorption of fat in 
marasmus, investigated this point and found that fat 
digestion and absorption were as good in rickets as in 
health. 


Rickets and Calcium Metabolism. 

Biuce deficiency of calcium in the bone is such a 
characteristic feature of the rachitic process it was 
thought that by studying the metabolism of this 
element some insight into the pathogenesis of the 
disease might be obtained. 30 It will be admitted 
that this deficiency must arise in one of three ways: 
(1) A deficient supply of calcium to the bones, due to 
(a) a deficient supply of calcium in the food, or (b) a 
deficient absorption of calcium from food ; (2) the 
inability of the growing bones to fix the calcium 
brought to it by the blood ; or (3) a non-retention of 
calcium bv the rachitic bone— i.e., decalcification. 

Deficient calcium supplied in the food as the {etio¬ 
logical factor was for many years a favourite theory, 
and found its expression in the popular view in my 
own tow n, where the disease use to be ascribed to the 
well-known lark of calcium in our water-supply. 
During last century, commencing about 1866, many 
workers attempted to induce rickets experimentally by 
depriving animals of calcium. Undoubtedly, in con¬ 
sequence of such a regime osseous changes result, a fact 
not to be wondered at when we consider the extent 
to which this element enters into the formation of bone. 
In fact, the wonder would be if no change did result. 
The same is even more true when both calcium and 
phosphorus, as some of the present-day workers are 
doing, are removed from the diet. Such experiments 
will never help us to understand how the perversion of 
these elements arises, for one thing is certain—rickets 
does arise when these elements are being presented and 
ingested in ample quantity. The earlier workers— 
e.(/., Roloff and Voit—looked upon the changes induced 
in this way as true rickets, but later observers— e.g., 
Stoeltzner and Dibbelt, working at a time when the 
histology of the disease was better appreciated, did 
not consider the condition true rickets but merely 
osteoporosis. The tissues generally of animals de¬ 
prived of calcium arc poor in this element, whereas, as 
we and others have shown, in rickets the tissues other 
than the bones do not show any deprivation of calcium. 
Moreover, the fact that most experimenters, and we 
among them, have been able to induce rickets when a 
normal amount of calcium is supplied, and the fact 
that many children develop the disease on a diet of 
cow’s milk, which contains at least four times as much 
calcium as does human milk, is surely against the idea 
that the disease results from calcium starvation. If 
osteoporosis and not rickets results from the depriva¬ 
tion of calcium, then as a corollary the disease cannot 
be due to deficient absorption from the gut. Never¬ 
theless this opinion, based on metabolism experiments 
in children, has often been expressed. 

The chief difficulty in the evaluation of such experi¬ 
ments is to decide how much calcium has never been 
absorbed and has simply passed through the gut, and 
how much has been absorbed and re-excreted. These 
two conditions postulate different changes in meta¬ 
bolism. I think it is doubtful if calcium is excreted 
by the gut, in spite of the experiments of Grosser and 
Berg, which seem to support such a hypothesis. 
Telfer, working with us, has found that by cutting 
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down tlu' calcium in the diet to negligible quantities 
the calcium practically disappears from the faeces. 
Telfer’s observations were made on healthy infants, 
and, of course, it must be admitted that the same 
might not occur in the presence of rickets. Ragner 
Berg’s work was done on himself while apparently in 
good health, but that of Grosser, on the other hand, 
was carried out in both rachitic and normal children. 

Experiment*. 

In any case much of the previous metabolism work 
on calcium has been done in experiments extending 
over only a very few days (1-3), and, as we early 
discovered that the calcium content of the faeces is 
almost constant, the output of calcium entirely 
depends on the amount of fsecal matter expelled, a 
variable factor from day to day. No reliable deduc¬ 
tions can, therefore, be drawn from short period 
experiments. We thus decided to renew the work but 
lengthening the periods of observation to seven days 
or more. At first sight this might seem a very difficult 
matter, but by means of a special metabolism bed it 
is possible to collect the urine and feces separately 
over such a lengthy period, and though the children 
are stretched out in rather a crucifixion attitude, 
they are well behaved and give little trouble ; in 
fact, they are usually the best behaved babies in the 
ward. We carried out observations in normal 
children and also those suffering from rickets (early 
and late), and, so far as we could judge, only during 
the active stage of the disease. For the analysis of 
the results, and to render these comparable with one 
another, and also with those of previous workers, we 
reduced the intake and output of calcium to terms 
per kilo body-weight, as this seemed to us the only 
method allowing of comparison of children of different 
ages and sizes. It was a method, too, which swept 
away many inexplicable discrepancies between our 
various findings and those of other workers. 

A consideration of our results and of the work of 
previous investigators did not seem to indicate the 
profound disturbance in the calcium metabolism 
which many had assumed to be characteristic of the 
disease. In no case coming under our own observa¬ 
tion did we find a negative balance when the experi¬ 
ment was sufficiently prolonged to justify reliable 
deductions. We found that the utilisation of calcium, 
meaning thereby the difference between the intake in 
the food and the output of feces, is proportionate to 
the intake, but that in rickets the parallelism is not 
so strict as in health. The retention in rickets is more 
erratic and occasionally falls below the normal, and 
this we are inclined to believe occurred during the 
active stage of the disease. In the older children, 
especially when the disease was of some duration, the 
retention of calcium was above the normal and 
probably indicated recovery. The utilisation of 
calcium, both in health and disease, was markedly 
influenced by age. 

These results, however, brought us no nearer to the 
cause of the malady, nor did they lead us any nearer 
the truth regarding the behaviour of calcium. The 


fact that in osteomalacia and acidosis—two conditions 
accompanied by decalcification—the calcium is 
excreted chiefly by the urine, while in rickets, if 
excretion occurs, it is by the faeces, was rather against 
the idea of decalcificatiou and increased excretion in 
rickets. It was thought, however, that estimation of 
the calcium content of the blood might shed some 
light, as in all probability if increased excretion 
occurred, the calcium content of the blood would be 
high, whereas if deficient absorption prevailed, the 
calcium content would be low. In our estimations we 
found the calcium content normal. 

If the calcium is brought to the bone in sufficient 
amount, and all evidence is in favour of such an 
assumption, may not the disease be due, as suggested 
by previous writers, to the inability of the rachitic 
cartilage to fix the calcium '{ Or may it be, as was 
suggested by Paton, because of it not being supplied 
in the pioper combination— e.y., through the defect 
of some other element such as phosphorus ? Wells has 
shown that cartilage introduced into the peritoneal 
cavity of the rabbit absorbs calcium in proportion as 
it is destined to become calcified or not, and it occurred 
to us to carry out experiments with normal and rachitic 
cartilage on these lines. As a result of these experi¬ 
ments, however, we found that rachitic cartilage 
absorbed rather more calcium than did normal 
cartilage—findings which rather supported Patou's 
previous contention. It is interesting to record that 
Kramer and Howland, though they can find no alter¬ 
ation in the calcium content of the blood, have been 
able to detect a very definite deficiency of inorganic 
phosphorus. 

Obscurity ok Causal Process. 

From a consideration of all these experiments and 
clinical studies what conclusions can we come to < 
Certainly no other than that in some way confinement 
and defective hygiene are the most potent causes in 
the production of rickets, and that the disease is 
intimately associated with our housing conditions. 
That diet plays a subsidiary part, if any part at all, 
I have no doubt. I would like to emphasise very 
strongly that I deprecate the view that rickets may 
have many causes, an opinion which we hear frequently 
expressed to-day. This is an absolutely new departure 
in pathology. We know of no analogous condition, 
and therefore before we accept such a hypothesis 
very definite proof must be forthcoming. Moreover, 
such a theory simply confuses the issue, and will 
retard rather than stimulate research. The multi¬ 
plicity of its symptomatology does not by any means 
support a varied cause. Everybody who knows 
anything about rickets appreciates that the bone 
changes, though the most definite, are not the sole 
manifestations of the disease, but that the whole 
economy may suffer in unison. 

I admit that in assuming defective hygiene as the 
cause it is difficult to visualise the modus operandi 
of the exciting factor. It is quite different from the 
case of the toxin of a bacterium. Confinement and 
lack of exercise seemed more definite and more 
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limited factors, and might, as I have suggested, exert 
their harmful influence by inducing deficient oxygen¬ 
ation. It was the idea that confinement and defective 
exercise caused the disease that suggested the line 
of treatment—viz., massage and electricity, which has 
given, in our hands, the best clinical results. This 
line of treatment is specially interesting in view of the 
observation that “ Scabies or itching occurring in the 
course of this disease (rickets) contributes much to 
its cure,” made by Dr. John Mayo 31 in 1674. 

Conclusion. 

And finally, as a conclusion to these somewhat 
discursive remarks, I would like to ask once more the 
question, “ Is the disease as experimentally induced 
in animals the same as that which occurs spontaneously 
in the child ? ” I certainly thought that this was so 
in the early days of my work. My own original 
material was examined by Schmorl, of Dresden, who 
was at the time probably the greatest authority on 
the histology of the disease, and he expressed the 
opinion that the bone changes were identical with 
those seen in human rickets. I recollect very well, 
however, a conversation which I had with him on the 
matter, in the course of which he said that many of 
the conditions called rickets by veterinarians were not 
really rickets : and as time has passed I have myself 
come to doubt very much the validity of much of the 
experimental work. Far be it from my intention to 
belittle animal experiments (much of my own work has 
been of this nature), but because such and such 
happens in a growing dog or rat it does not necessarily 
mean that the same will happen in a growing child. 
We cannot, and I question if any good would be 
gained if we could, feed children on calcium and 
phosphorus-free diets, but we can and do feed children 
on very fat poor diets. Hess, as previously mentioned, 
has fed children on diets devoid of all animal fat, the 
tabernacle of the anti-rachitic vitamin, and yet 
rickets has not ensued. This is conclusive for me 
that whatever the condition may be which experi¬ 
mentalists are bringing about by administration of a 
fat-poor and a calcium-poor diet, that condition is not 
identical with human rickets. 
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The Ministry and, Foot-and- Mouth Disease. 

Foot-and-mouth disease at the present moment concerns 
a great number of agriculturists, and even the ordinary 
citizen in so far as milk and meat supply are concerned. 
During the first three weeks of the year 1,470 animals were 
destroyed as affected or for having been in contact with 
diseased animals. 

Correspondents from time to time condemn oflicial 
methods, and point out w hat they have seen done in other 
countries. There are two sides to every story, and there 
is little doubt that the veterinary department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture is extremely well informed upon 
every aspect of the disease, and also upon some which 
rarely’ apjwal to the unfortunate farmers who lose animals 
from it. One has only’ to go over the statistics for the last 
forty years to be convinced that a great deal has been 
done ; but the point is, can better be achieved by more 
up-to-date methods ? 

Perhaps the ordinary breeder and dealer are not quite 
so sympathetic towards the pedigree herd as one might 
like, so that the export question does not appeal directly 
to them ; and it is from their ranks that one often hears 
about cures, and less stringent measures. The disease, 
they say, is not fatal. They are right, but that is oniy 
half the truth. In over 100,000 cases in this country 
y'cars ago the mortality was over 8 per cent. ; but there 
are other losses, viz. :—milk supply, diseases of the udder, 
great loss of flesh, and complications to the affected feet, 
especially in unhygienic cow-houses, muddy yards, and 
in transit. So serious are these that all those who 
remember the good old day's liavo nothing to say in their 
favour. 

The disease was first seriously attacked by methods 
for its control in 1879, and it was a few years before any 
effect was seen. In fact, in 1883, foot-and-mouth disease 
reached its maximum, and the following table shows the 
prevalence of the disease since that year :— 
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No. of 







Coun¬ 

No. of 

Animals attacked. 


Year. 

ties 

Out¬ 





1883 

Affected. 

breaks. i 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. Others 

75 

18,732 21 

19,289 

217,492 

24,332 

32 

1884 

55 

949 12,186 

14,174 

1,860 

1 

1885 

10 

30 

354 

34 

30 


1886 

1 

1 

10 

_ 


_ . 

1887 i 

to 1891 free (5 years) 





1892 

15 

95 

1,248 

3,912 

107 

_ 

1893 

2 

2 

30 

_ 



1894 

3 

3 

7 

261 

_ . 


1895 1 

to 1899 free (5 years) 





1900 

9 

21 

214 

50 

o 

_ 

1901 

3 

12 

43 

626 

_ 


1902 

1 

1 

2 

118 

_ 

_ 

1903 to 1907 fr 

oo (5 years) 





1908 

1 

"3 

112 

__ 

__ 


1909 free. 






1910 

1 

2 

13 

_ 

2 

_ 

1911 

5 

19 

102 

312 

73 

_ 

1912 

16 

83 

612 

40 

93 

_ 

1913 

2 

2 

73 

— 


_ 

1914 

8 

27 

141 

_ 

25 

_ 

1915 

3 

56 

557 

5 

140 


1916 

1 

I 

24 

_ 


_ 

1917 free. 






1918 

1 

3 

14 

— 

_ 

_ 

1919 

12 

75 

1,548* 

1,199* 

708* 

8* 


1920 approximately 93, with a total of 11,373* animals. 

* Slaughtered as diseased or exposed to infection. 

It will be seen from the above table that slaughtering 
out was a good servant in 1880. By its aid there have 
been long intervals of absolute freedom, and the disease 
has never really got hold of the country as in the early 
eighties so as to tlueaten the cattle industry. Adminis¬ 
trative measures associated with control considerably 
disturb breeding, shows, sales and the commercial aspects 
of cattle breeding. Although it is a poor consolation, 
slaughtered incontact animals realise full dead value. 
Nearly all coimtries with up-to-date veterinary police 
regulations attack fresh invasions of serious contagious 
disease by slaughtering out. 

In Great Britain alone there are approximately 71 
million cattle, 21 J million sheep, and 2 million swine" 
The losses from slaughtering out in 1919 were 1,548 cattle, 
1,199 sheep, and 708 swine, and if these were stated as a 
percentage of the population of cattle, sheep, and swine, 
it would be found to be extremely small. So small, 
indeed, that it would look insignificant when compared 
with the great losses which occur in tuberoulosis and 
abortion in cattle. In questions of figures of disease 
prevalence it is helpful to keep in mind the animal 
population. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is sometimes severely 
criticised for its methods, but if it were possible to publish 
the full details of some outbreaks, some livestock owners 
at least would not shine. Delay, lack of supervision, 
and thinking “ it cannot be it ” for a couple of days often 
do a lot of harm, and innocent neighbours may be the 
sufferers. It is a serious thing to suspect foot-and-mouth 
disease ; but if it is in existence, it is more serious not to 
suspect it. 


A veterinary surgeon told the Lambeth magistrate that 
cart horses, if in good bodily condition, realised almost 
as much if sold for human consumption as if sold to farmers 
for work on the land. 


Venerable the Archdeacon of Raphoe has appointed 
Mr. T. A. MeClintock, M.R.C.V.S., J.P., to be his church¬ 
warden for the parishes of Conwall Union, Co. Donegal. 


The Veterinary Record. 

13th May, 1922. 


“NOTES AND NEWS.” 

There is evidence of an increasing desire upon the 
part of members of the profession for the provision 
of space in the Veterinary Record for items of personal 
interest which are such a prominent feature in many 
American journals. When first the paper became 
the property of the Association it was realised that 
it might be necessary to provide such facilities, and 
it was therefore decided to start a Notes and News 
column. Needless to say, the editorial committee 
will be glad to receive such items of professional 
news, which will be published in the appropriate 
space. It must be remembered, however, that the 
provision of such information rests entirely with the 
individual members. The suggestion that facilities 
should be given to overseas members who are on 
leave in this country to make their whereabouts 
known in order that meetings may be arranged with 
friends and colleagues who are also home on leave 
was likewise welcomed by the editorial committee. 
Should the volume of such news render it desirable, 
a separate heading will be provided; meanwhile the 
information will appear in the “ Notes and News ” 
columns. 

The editors will be glad to receive the necessary 
information to render these columns of general 
interest to members. 


THE PRACTITIONER'S 
HOLIDA V. 

Under the heading of “ The Practitioner’s Holiday ” 
there recently appeared in the editorial columns of 
the Lancet an analysis of the difficulties which so 
commonly confront a medical practitioner who needs 
a holiday, and a possible solution. The position of 
veterinary practitioners is much the same, and if 
some workable scheme could be evolved by which 
a larger number would be enabled to take their well- 
earned rest, it would be a benefit to the individuals 
and to their science. The truth of Osier’s observa¬ 
tion, quoted in the article, that there is danger in 
this treadmill life lest the practitioner lose more 
than health and time and rest, his intellectual indepen¬ 
dence, is unquestionable, and even if, as the writer 
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states, the life of the individual is not shortened by 
continuous work in itself, the mental fatigue which 
is inseparable from such work must at times deprive 
him of that sensitive perspicuity upon which so 
much depends. The practitioner owes it to himself 
and to his art that there should be a period of 
relaxation. 

Is there any reason why a scheme somewhat similar 
to that suggested for the medical practitioner should 
not receive at least a trial ? If one of the Divisions 
of our Association would initiate such a scheme for 
the benefit of members in its area, we are convinced 
that there would be no lack of support. 


Abstracts aqd Reviews. 

Type Cultures Catalogue. 

This is the first catalogue of strains maintained in 
the Collection at the Lister Institute from which 
Biologists and Bacteriologists may obtain authentic 
strains of recognised bacteria and protozoa for use in 
scientific work. Similar collections have been com¬ 
menced at the Pasteur Institute, and at Prague and 
New York, but in this country British woikers have, 
up to now, been dependent in great part upon the 
courtesy of scientific colleagues. The present attempt 
to establish a central collection upon a proper footing 
is due to the generosity of the Governing Body of 
the Lister Institute, and is only for a short term of 
years. The question of the future location of the 
collection remains to be considered. 

Particulars are given in the catalogue of the type, 
group or variety to which the strain belongs, the name 
of the person through whom the strain was received, 
source from which isolated, name of isolation, date of 
isolation, and other useful data. We are glad to 
notice that workers at the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, and officers of the R.A.V.C. are recorded 
as having isolated and supplied strains of such bacilli 
as B. abortivo-equinus, B. abortus, B. anthracis, 
B. aviseptkus. B. erysipelatis suis, B. mallei, B. 
necrophorus, Corynebacteria diphtherial, and pseudo¬ 
tuberculosis, sporothrix, streptothrix, etc. 

This catalogue will be a most valuable guide to 
workers in all spheres of microbiology, and as it is 
the Council’s intention to maintain the fullest inter¬ 
national reciprocity in developing the collection, 
it will in time become the standard on which all workers 
in this field will depend. 

[Catalogue of the National Collection of Type Cultures 
maintained at the Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine. Published by the Medical Research 
Council (H.M. Stationery Office, Kingswav, W.C. 
1 / 6 .)] 

Public Abattoirs and Private Slaughterhouses. 

Private slaughterhouses are a relic of bye-gone ages. 
The present-day system prevailing throughout England 
and Wales, and perhaps to a less degree in Scotland, is 


most unsatisfactory. No standard or uniformity exists. 
To obtain efficiency inspections and seizures must 
necessarily be uniform, not only in the larger towns but in 
all districts, both urban and rural, where meat is prepared 
or offered for sale. The only real remedy for the un¬ 
satisfactory conditions obtaining to-day is the establish¬ 
ment of municipally controlled slaughterhouses, and the 
abolition of private slaughterhouses. 

Apart from the financial side of the question the argu¬ 
ment for the establishment of municipal abattoirs, if 
supplemented with the power to compel all butchers to 
slaughter therein, is very great. The comparison between 
the amount of meat condemned previous to the establish¬ 
ment of the War-time Government controlled slaughter¬ 
houses and after is sufficient to indicate the enormous 
value of the scheme. 

All meat would be inspected by skilled persons before 
leaving the abattoir, and stamped. Blood, offal, con¬ 
demned meat, etc., would be utilized instead of being 
wasted as is now often the case. The private slaughter¬ 
houses and the nuisances and inconveniences associated 
with them would disappear. The abattoir should be 
constructed near a railway siding and, where possible, 
near a Refuse Destructor. Examination of animals, 
ante and pout-mortem, could be efficiently accomplished. 
Cold stores would be provided. Compensation for con¬ 
demned carcases would be necessary. Charges would be 
made for each animal slaughtered. A standard of 
inspection should be laid down so that complete uniformity 
would exist, not only in inspection, but in conditions 
governing seizure. 

Tt should be made obligatory for Local Authorities to 
construct Public Abattoirs within a specified number of 
years. 

Where towns are considered too small, groups of towns 
should act together, and the Ministry of Health should 
have power to group such towns and areas. 

The Government, should provide financial aid to Local 
Authorities to carry out this scheme. A contribution from 
the Government, of ten million pounds spread over twenty 
years, i.e., £f>00.000 per annum, would no doubt see the 
scheme through, especially when one anticipates that the 
cost of building will not always be at the high figure 
obtaining now-a-days. Local contributions to the scheme 
could be limited so that the amount of loan did not exceed 
a figure that would necessitate more than a 2d. rate per 
annum for its repayment and interest. 

The great demand to-day is for economy, but public 
health and sanitation must always be progressive and sure, 
and a matter of this description cannot be allowed to stand 
still. One million pounds per annum, half from the taxes 
and half from the rates, does not seem too large an amount 
to assist in carrying out an urgent sanitary reform. The 
institution of the abattoir system is a public necessity, and 
is now very much overdue, especially w hen it is recognised 
that we have an educated public whose demands for 
sanitary reform are ever increasing. 

[ The Necessity for the Provision of Public Abattoirs and 

the Abolition of Private Slaughterhouses. Tunbridge, 

H., Journal Royal Sanitary Inst., 1922, January, 

pp. 287-288.1 

Foot-and-Mouth Measures in Switzerland. 

These measures are grouped under three main headings : 
General slaughter, sanitary measures, and treatment 
with blood of recovered animals. 

Slaughter is a good measure at the beginning of an 
epizootic, when there are but few centres of infection. 
It may also be useful at the end of an epizootic, in freeing 
the country of isolated centres. But when the disease 
is widespread this measure becomes useless. 

Sanitary measures, although well applied in Switzer¬ 
land, have proved efficacious only in the first centres 
quarantined. When the centres become numerous all 
sanitary barriers are powerless to prevent the extension 
of the disease. 

It is rather difficult to determine the value of treatment 
with the blood of recovered animals. This treatment is 
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not preventive. It .seems capable only of diminishing 
the gravity of the natural development of the disease. 
[Measures Taken in Switzerland against Foot-And- 
Mouth Disease in Recent Years. L. Panisset. Rev. 
Gen. Med. Vet., Jan. 15th, 1921. pp. 1-12. (Abs. in 
Bui. Inst. Pasteur , vol. 19, p. 536.)J 


C/irjical crqd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and oihera 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 

Veterinary Foot-and-Mouth Suspect. 

Further Particulars from Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. D. Buchanan (Ministry of Agriculture, Edin¬ 
burgh) writes as follows : — 

In regard to the interesting comments in your issue 
of April 22nd, concerning the vesicular affection from 
which I have been suffering, the following particulars 
may be of interest. 

The suspected lesions were essentially vesicles. 
This was evidenced by distinct fluctuation, accom¬ 
panied by a temporary whitening or loss of colour of 
the overlying raised skin on palpation. 

Treatment commenced on March 11th, and resolu¬ 
tion has only taken place in the forefinger on April 
22nd, while the other finger has uot quite healed yet. 
Both the medical officer of health at Kendal and the 
doctor who first treated the case there agreed with 
my view that the filtrable virus had gained entrance, 
through the cuticle of the nails, since not the slightest 
scratch or abrasion was to be seen anywhere on either 
hand. In this connection it is a curious fact that 
I had a habit of using the two affected fingers together 
with my right thumb to extract the diseased tongues 
from the mouths of the carcases to view the lesioris 
before the carcases were hauled on to the cremation 
pit. The temperature returned to 98"4 degrees F. 
after the vesicles had been punctured. The doctor 
who performed this operation in the first case, and 
later when the vesicles re-formed, emphasised the fact 
that they did not resemble any abscess, since they had 
obviously contained only a watery serum which was 
quickly masked by the flow of red blood, the vesicle 
in each case being small and the puncture having been 
made purposely somewhat deeply. 

About March 22nd secondary infection apparently 
took place, as on the following day the middle finger 
was considerably swollen and the axillary lymphatics 
were very painful. Accordingly the middle finger 
was lanced at the side near the tip for a distance of 
half an inch under a local anaesthetic, followed in a day 
or two by the rapid disappearance of lymphatic 
inflammation and the closing of the surgical incision. 
The lesions at the base of the nails, however, have 
persisted since that time, and have been very indolent 
in spite of treatment with various antiseptics. The 
latter haveinclurled tincture of iodine, with boracic acid 
dressings, zinc sulphate applied in hot water fomen¬ 
tations, hydrogen peroxide, accompanied by frequent 
curetting with the knife and the application of silver 
nitrate caustic by my medical attendant. Finally, 
a dressing of ichthyol anil glycerine 10 per cent, was 


used, and this was more successful in promoting 
healing than anything previously tried, although 
the wounds still made very slow progress and film- 
like sloughs of tissue were observed from time to time. 

Both doctors at Kendal were extremely interested 
and expressed a desire to be informed of any develop¬ 
ments. 

I consider that my case is certainly analogous to 
those witnessed during the present outbreak, where 
secondary infection with resultant sloughing has 
occurred among affected pedigree cattle under 
isolation. 

Recurrent Inflammation of Bullock's Sheath. 

By W. E. Blakewell, M.R.C.V.S., Towcester. 

Subject .—Yearling shorthorn bullock, in good 
condition; out grazing. 

Symptoms .—Owner thought the bullock’s sheath 
was swollen. He could pass urine all right, and it 
was quite normal in colour and quantity, as far as 
he had been able to ascertain. It was not passed in 
small quantities, nor with any appreciable difficulty. 
The only symptom noticeable was swelling of the 
sheath. The bullock was all right in every other 
respect, and was not noticed in pain at any time. 
1 saw the bullock amongst the others. He was just 
urinating at the time. He had no difficulty about 
that, and, to me, he seemed to have very little wrong 
with him. His sheath was not swollen very much 
either. In fact, if the owner had not told me which 
bullock it was, I think 1 should have had some 
difficulty in finding it out. 

Operation .—I put him dow r n in the box. He was 
quiet while 1 attended to him, and made no attempt 
to get up. Evidently it did not hurt him very much. 
1 now found the sheath much swollen internally. 
The opening was nearly closed. It took me about 
twenty minutes to clean his sheath out. It was 
simply packed with a pasty material, dirty yellow in 
colour, gritty, and with a consistence very much like 
that of builders’ mortar. Bluish scales were mixed 
with it. These varied in size. Some were about 
as big as a threepennybit, others bigger, and their 
shape was irregular. They were like bits of soft 
slate, or shale, found near coal mines. They formed 
quite a good proportion of the bulk. It seemed 
impossible for this beast to urinate, his sheath was so 
tightly packed with this material. I cleared it all 
out, then put the nozzle of the pump into the sheath 
and thoroughly washed the cavity out with a mild 
antiseptic solution. Then I pushed a handful of 
lard in, washed the sheath outside, and let the patient 
get up. Nothing more was done for him. He was 
having nothing beyond what he got grazing, so I 
could not very well suggest any alteration of his diet. 
I noticed the. opening of the sheath was corroded 
and a few dark brown scabs were around it. These 
were flat and more or less circular, resembling those 
of “ cow pox.” 

Course .—Just six weeks afterwards I was called 
to see this bullock again. I found him in exactly 
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the same condition as before. I repeated the oper¬ 
ation and this time advised the owner to get rid of 
him. He was in splendid condition. Evidently 
it had not affected his general health. The long 
hairs around the opening of the sheath were just 
as though they had been dipped in tar, and were 
very sticky and matted together in a dozen pieces. 
The opening was now bluish in colour, ulcerated, 
and the scabs were quite black. 

Remarks .—What was the cause of the trouble 1 
Evidently some urinary sediment, with subsequent 
inflammation and ulceration of the sheath, but the 
nature of the contents were totally different from what 
I expected to find in such a case. This is my only 
reason for recording it. 


^Association Reports. 

National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Quarterly Meeting oe Council. 

A quarterly meeting of Council of the N.V.M.A. 
was held at the Koval College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.l. on Friday, 
7th April, 1922, at 4-.‘W p.m. 

The President, Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley, occupied 
the chair, and there were also present:—Major- 
General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Messrs. T. S. Price, 
G. P. Male, J. W. McIntosh, J. Willett, H. Begg, 
Professors .S. H. Gaiger, .T. F. Craig, A. Gofton, G. H. 
Wooldridge, Mr. J. B. Buxton (Secretary), and Mr. 
G. Thatcher ( Solicitor ). 

Minutes .—The minutes of the two previous 
meetings, viz., October, 1921, and January, 1922, 
having been printed in the Veterinary Record, were 
taken as read. 

The Secretary read apologies for absence from :— 
Messrs. B. De Vine, W. Woods, G. W. Weir, T. M. 
Inglis, Professor Hobday, Professor Macqueen, Alex. 
Munro, W. Scott, W. H. Brooke, A. W. No d Fillers, 
R. Jones, R. Hughes, and P. J. Mullane. 

Correspondence. 

The following letter was received from the Secretary 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association :— 

December 27th, 1921. 

Dear Doctor Buxton,—I want to thank you for your 
kind letter of the 13th with reference to the membership 
in the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to congratulate you upon the 
splendid work you have accomplished. 

I also want to thank you for your kind invitation to any 
members of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
to attend the National Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland meeting at Bath on August 1st to 4th. I shall 
send a notice to this effect to the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

I wish to reciprocate your kind invitation, and the 
American Veterinary Medical Association will be pleased 
to have any members of the National Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland attend the meeting of the American 
Association that will be held in St. Louis, Mo., August 
28th to September 1st inclusive, 1922. 

A two-days’ clinic is planned that will be in charge of 
some of the leading surgical practitioners in this country. 


I am, with best wishes for a happy and prosperous 
New Year.—Yours sincerely, (signed) N. S. Mayo. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Pro¬ 
fessor Gofton:— 

Margaret Villa, 

Liberton, 

Edinburgh, 

March 23rd, 1922. 

Dear Buxton.—I duly received your letter of 13th 
January written on the instructions of the Council, and 
I have since seen the report of meeting of Council held 
on January 6th. I am quite satisfied now that the 
matter has been definitely cleared up, and I earnestly 
trust that similar circumstances will not arise again. I 
should be glad, therefore, if you would intimate to the 
Council at its next meeting that I have pleasure in with¬ 
drawing my resignation. 

I enclose cheque for £2 2s. 0d., in payment of current 
year's subscription, which please acknowledge.—Yours 
sincerely, (signed) A. Gofton. 

The Secretary rend the following letter from Mr. 
J. S. Llovd :— 

Sanitary Authority, 

Town Hall, Sheffield, 
April 4th, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Buxton,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 
3rd inst., for which 1 thank you. I shall he glad if you 
will please remove my name from all the committees of the 
N.V.M.A. to which I have been appointed a member 
and elect someone who will be able to carry out the duties 
and attend the meetings, as owing to my ill-health I do 
not feel I shall be in a position to do so in the future. With 
kind regards.—Yours sincerely, (signed) p.p. J. S. Lloyd 
(P.S.W.), Chief Veterinary Inspector. 

J. B. Buxton, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., 12 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, S.W.l. 

The Secretary had written Mr. Lloyd asking him 
if it was really his intention to resign or simply a 
feeling of weariness resulting from his lengthy indis¬ 
position. He replied that he wished to resign, as it 
was impossible for him to attend the meetings. 

It was agreed that Mr. Lloyd’s resignation from the 
Committees be accepted with regret. 

The Secretary read the following letter fiom 

Mr. De Vine :— 

March 10th, 1922. 

Dear Buxton,—Owing to my having to attend a special 
meeting of my committee here on Monday afternoon at 
very short notice, I am sorry I was unable to get up to the 
committee meeting on Monday. 

I am very much surprised to hear that the Birmingham 
printers’ tender was the lowest. I quite expected from 
what you had previously said that some London firm would 
get the printing, and for that reason I was expecting that 
I would be relieved of the advertising department by the 
26th of this month. 

As a Birmingham firm are to continue the printing, I 
hope the Council will not expect me to continue with the 
Advertising Department, as I am sorry I cannot do so. 
1 am of the opinion that it would be better to have the 
whole of the preparation of the paper, including advertise¬ 
ments, worked from your London office. 

I really took on the Advertising Department to help to 
start the paper, but I have always been looking forward to 
the time when the whole thing wo\ild be taken to London. 

I should, therefore, be glad if you would bring this, ray 
resignation as assistant secretary, before the Council as 
soon as possible. I should like it, in fact, if you could 
arrange to take over the advertising^branch at the end of 
this month. 

Last year the Council were good enough at the annual 
meeting to vote a sum of £16 for Mr. Goatling, who does 
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the clerical work in this office connected with the Record. 

I would like to suggest to the Council that, they would 
consider voting at least a similar sum for the work done 
during the past year. 

I shall be glad if you will arrange for someone to come 
here and take over the advertisements of the Record, as 
they are rather complicated in many ways, as each par¬ 
ticular advertisement has a little history of its own, and 
it will be necessary for someone who is to continue with 
them to have a clear view of all the conditions attached. 
As we may possibly have many inquiries about advertise¬ 
ments after you have taken over, it will be necessary for 
us to keep our books here for some little time afterwards. 
We could, of course, let you have the books when the whole 
of the matters are cleared up. 

I should like to have the books audited up to the 2oth 
March, and perhaps you will arrange for this to be done. 
X should not like it to go beyond the 25th, as going over 
the end of a quarter creates a certain amount of difficulties. 
—Yours faithfully, (signed) Brennan ])e S ine. 

The President: In the case of the letter from 
Mr. De Vine. As you have boon informed, arrange¬ 
ments have been made which doubtless will be quite 
satisfactory for carrying out the advertising work 
in the London office. In accepting the resignation 
of Mr. De Vine as Assistant Secretary, I should like 
from the chair to move a very cordial vote of thanks 
for the work, which was not only valuable, but I 
might almost say vital, when we took over the Record. 
I do not know if it can be realised by the members 
of the Council generally exactly how much Mr. De Vine 
has done and how indebted the Association is to him. 
1 want to move a very warm vote of thanks. 

The Secretary : I should like as briefly as possible 
to second the vote of thanks. Probably few realise 
the amount of work which is entailed by these honorary 
posts, and it is only as a result of Mr. De Vine’s untiring 
efforts that the advertisements have been obtained. 

The Secretary read the following letter from 
Mr. Stableforth, Secretary of the Provisional Com¬ 
mittee :— March 25th, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Buxton,—At the last committee meeting I 
read correspondence relative to the popular lecture from 
Sir Stewart Stockman, who is unable to give the lecture 
himself owing to certain difficulties of which you arc 
aware. 

The provisional committee after due consideration are 
of the unanimous opinion that, the lecture should be 
dropped for this year’s Conference. 

It is realised that it was the decision of the Council that 
a popular lecture be given, and the committee would be 
only too pleased to carry that decision into effect if 
possible, but the following difficulties have also arisen :— 

(1) Owing to certain unlrrenkable rules of the authori¬ 
ties controlling the historic Ouildhall and Pump Boom, 
no cinematograph is allowed to be used in either of 
these rooms, although a lantern is allowed in a room 
adjoining. 

We should Ire obliged to especially engage the Cinema. 

(2) It is the opinion of the West Country members 
that a lecture on “ Poultry Diseases” will neither be 
popular nor draw the public, especially in the Bath 
area. 

—Yours faithfully, (Signed) W. P. Stabi-f-korth. 

The President: This is eminently satisfactory, 
because it shows that the business for the Annual 
Meeting is well forward. We have before us a 
recommendation that the popular lecture be deleted 
this year owing to circumstances which we did not 
foresee. 

Major Simpson : I move that the previous reso¬ 
lution be rescinded. 


Mr. Male seconded that for this year the popular 
lecture is not given. 

Carried unanimously. 

Major Simpson : I take it that Sir Stewart Stockman 
will be informed why the lecture will not be given. 

The President said Sir Stewart Stockman would 
be informed. 

Finance and Advisory Committee. 

Mr. McIntosh read the following report of a meeting 
of the Finance and Advisory Committee, held on 
the 5th April, and moved its reception and adoption :— 

A meeting of the Finance and Advisory Committee was 
held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1, on Wednesday, 
April 5th, 1922. Mr. H. J. Dawes occupied the chair, 
and the following members were present:-—Dr. O. C. 
Bradley, Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Professor G. H. Wool¬ 
dridge, Messrs. J. W. McIntosh, T. S. Price, G. P. Male, 
F. \V. Garnett, J. Clarkson, and S. H. Slocock. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Brennan De Vine and J. S. Lloyd. 

Correspondence .—A letter was received from the 
Secretary of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 
reminding the committee that subscriptions for the years 
1920, 1921 had not yet been received. It was resolved 
that a sum of £10 10s. Od. be sent in respect of the two 
years. 

A letter containing several suggestions by Capt. Beale was 
considered. It was decided to recommend that space be 
provided in the Veterinary Record for the announcement 
of the movements of overseas veterinary surgeons w f ho are 
on leave in this country. 

A recommendation from Mr. De Vine that a further 
honorarium of £15 be granted to his clerk, Mr. Gostling, in 
recognition of his services in connection with advertise¬ 
ments in respect of the past year, was considered, and it 
was agreed that the sum of £15 be given to Mr. Gostling. 

Applications were received from two ex-officers R. A.V.C. 
for help from the Association in obtaining employment and 
in supporting an application to the Ministry of Pensions. 
It was resolved that in neither case could the request be 
acceded to. 

Printing .—The report of the sub-committee appointed 
to consider quotations for future printing of the Veterinary 
Record was approved, and it was resolved that the quota¬ 
tion from Messrs. Hudson and Son of £27 17s. 6d. less 
5 per cent, monthly be accepted. 

Secretary's Report .—The Hon. General Secretary re¬ 
ported that 97 newr members had been admitted during 
the first quarter. The membership at the end of last year 
was 1,258, and of these tw elve had since died. The present 
membership, therefore, was 1,343. The circulation of 
the Veterinary Record had increased from 1,560 to 1,620. 
At the time of the last annual general meeting these 
figures were :—Members 1,115 ; and the circulation of the 
journal 1,513 copies weekly. 

He was sorry to have to report that to date only 680 
members had paid their subscriptions. 

[To be continued). 

Southern Counties Veterinary Society. 

Annual Meeting. 

Continued. 

The Hon. Secretary pointed out with reference 
to the cost of the joint meetings that they would see 
the agenda for that afternoon provided for a dis¬ 
cussion of the desirability of continuing them. 

The President thought that question had already 
been decided for them, as the Royal Counties Society 
had resolved to discontinue the arrangement, and 
that being so he was afraid they had no alternative 
but to fall into line. He had had an opportunity 
of looking over the accounts that afternoon, and there 
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appeared to be a considerable sum outstanding, 
which was, he thought, rather unfortunate. Al¬ 
together he gathered from the Hon. Treasurer that 
there was over £20 owing in arrears, some members 
being as much as five and others four years in arrears. 
He felt it was only necessary to draw the attention 
of these members to the fact. 

Mr. Whitley Baker replied that their attention 
was called to the matter every year, adding that 
what disgusted him was that there should be so many 
members of his own profession who would not support 
their Society to the extent of a paltry half guinea a 
year. 

Mr. Pack thought a great many of these arrears 
were the result of the unbusiness-like and rather lax 
methods of veterinary surgeons generally. The 
only way to keep them up to the mark was never to 
let them get behind the one half guinea. 

The President suggested that they send a special 
letter to those who were in arrears, calling attention 
to the financial position of the Society, and the needs 
for a prompt payment of outstanding subscriptions. 

Mr. Angwin : These notes are sent out regularly, 
as you have heard from Mr. Baker ; and if they had 
any love for the Society they would pay up. 

Mr. Wild : Still, no harm would be done in giving 
them another reminder. 

The President asked if it was the wish of the 
meeting that a letter should be sent out as suggested, 
and this was agreed to. 

Mr. Pack asked for information with regard to the 
National Veterinary Association, adding that there 
was an impression in the minds of many that member¬ 
ship of the Southern Counties carried with it member¬ 
ship of the National. 

Professor Wooldridge remarked that he was 
very pleased this question had been raised because 
there was undoubtedly a misunderstanding in the 
minds of a good many on this point. The arrange¬ 
ment was that if societies affiliated to the National 
fiaid the affiliation fee of a shilling per head for their 
active members, the subscription to the National 
from those members was reduced from 10/6 to 7/6. 
There never had been any suggestion that affiliation 
of one’s Society made the individual members ipso 
facto members of the National, but those who wished 
to join the National got the advantage of the affiliation 
in paving a reduced fee to the latter. He could not 
understand how this misunderstanding had arisen, 
but arisen it had. 

Mr. Whitley Baker: Do we get any advantages 
from affiliation ? 

Professor Wooldridge : Undoubtedly, because 
ycur subscription to the National is reduced. You 
will remember also T did all in my power to get a 
scheme passed which, if it had been carried through, 
would not have ended so disastrously as the one you 
have been trying. My idea was to make our meetings 
meetings of the Southern Branch of the National, 
in which case you would have had all the advantage 
of the joint meetings, and the expense of those meetings 
would have been defrayed by the National. These 
joint meetings are held in Scotland and Ireland, 


and the hire of the room and other incidental expenses 
are paid by the local Secretary, who sends his bill into 
me, when I give him a cheque for the total amount. 
This Society, however, would not listen to me. 

A formal resolution that the accounts still out¬ 
standing be paid was agreed to on the proposition 
of the President, seconded by Mr. Wild, after which 
Mr. McIntosh asked for the views of the meeting as to 
the continuance of the joint meetings and the best 
means of furthering the Society’s usefulness in the 
future. 

Professor Wooldridge, as one who was not imbued 
with the idea in the first instance, thought it would 
be a good plan to discontinue them, but suggested 
that the two parts of the paragraph on the agenda 
should be taken separately. 

Mr. Wild proposed that the joint meetings be 
discontinued, and this was seconded by Mr. Pack, 
who observed that there did not seem to be any other 
alternative if the other two Societies were retiring 
from the arrangement, and carried. 

The President : Now, gentlemen, what about the 
future ? This matter was discussed at our last 
meeting, you will remember, and if you have read the 
report of that meeting in the Record, you will see 
I called attention to the fact that it was really hopeless 
to think of going on unless we were better supported. 
I quite realise the difficulty many country practition¬ 
ers have in getting away, but I cannot help thinking 
that many of them might make an effort to do so 
more frequently if they really had the interests 
of the Society at heart. It is very discouraging 
to those of us who try to carry on to find so little 
interest taken in the work by the great body of its 
members. I should be very sorry to see the Society 
close down, but unless there is going to be some 
marked improvement in the attendances, it really 
seems hopeless to go on. 

Mr. Angwin remarked that he quite agreed with the 
President that it was most discouraging to go on as 
they had been going lately. One of their members 
to whom he had mentioned this matter, however, 
had replied : “ Why don’t you hold your meetings 
in the country, where you will get people to come ? ” 
and this same point was raised by Mr. Tutt in one of 
the letters he had read that afternoon. His letter 
rather suggested that possibly the poor attendances 
was due to the fact of their always meeting in London. 

Mr. Wild : The meetings were certainly better 
attended when we held them on the south coast, 
I believe. 

Mr. Pack, speaking from an experience dating back 
over thirty years, remarked that he could remember 
some very good meetings at Southampton and again 
at Basingstoke and Brighton. He also remembered 
a capital meeting at Bournemouth. The difficulty, 
however, was that the members to the west could not 
get to places like Brighton. Mr. Baker and himself 
had been stranded at Portsmouth for the night 
before now, when returning from meetings at Brighton. 
But if the holding of meetings in the country would 
get a better attendance,he certainly thought they might 
try them again, and see if they could not arrange 
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for an operation, because there was nothing like an 
operation for drawing the country practitioners. 

Mr. Whitley Baker did not know that he had 
anything much to add to what the previous speakers 
had said on this matter. He was quite at one as to 
the drawing power of an operation. If they could 
get an operation, they would get the attendance. 
At the same time there was no disguising the fact 
that there was not the esprit tie carps in their profession 
there ought to be. 

Mr. W ild also spoke in a similar strain. 

Professor Wooldridge suggested that a letter 
should be sent round asking the opinion of the members 
as to the desirability of carrying on or not. He did 
not think they should take a definite decision adverse 
to going on with so small an attendance as they had 
that afternoon. They could also express the hope 
that the members would support them better, and 
possibly by this means they would be able to get a 
little more enthusiasm. 

Mr. Whitley Baker : I do not believe in admitting 
that we are defeated, and 1 gladly support Professor 
Wooldridge's suggestion that a circular letter be sent 
round to all the members, but instead of asking their 
opinion as to carrying on, I would inform them 
that it had been decided to carry on and hope they 
will support us. 

Mr. Pack agreed. “ It is not we older members,” 
he continued, “ who derive the advantage from sucli 
a Society, but the younger ones, and they ought to 
support us and see the advantage of doing so.” 

The President : But unfortunately they don’t. 

Professor Wooldridge : I don’t want to acknow¬ 
ledge defeat either, and I would prefer Mr. Baker’s 
proposal to my own. I think very often if you show 
a fighting spirit you get better results. 

Mr. Angwin : Do you think it would be any good 
if your Secretary, whoever he might be, was to write 
to the members and tell them the next meeting will 
be held at Brighton, or some other place on the coast, 
and possibly Professor Wooldridge would do his best 
to get a demonstration for as. 

The President : I think the feeling of this meeting 
is in favour of carrying on, and that an attempt be 
made to get a specially attractive programme for our 
next meeting. The only question is where that 
meeting should be held. 

Mr. Wild subsequently proposed that the meeting 
be held in Brighton about the end of June, and (liis 
was seconded by Mr. Pack and carried. 

Nomination of new members was next invited, and 
on the proposition of the President, seconded bv 
Mr. Angwin, it was decided to elect Mr. W. S. King, 
of Burdctt Road, Bow, a member, subject to his 
willingness to accept. 

The election of officers next engaged attention, 
and the President proposed Mr. A. C. Wild as his 
successor in the chair for the coming year. He 
thought it only right this honour should go round, 
and no one could have taken a greater interest in their 
work or had been a more regular attendant lately 
than Mr. Wild. (Applause.) 


Mr. Pack seconded with the greatest pleasure. 
Mr. Wild, he felt sure, would fill the office with credit. 

Mr. Angwin had great pleasure in supporting, 
and Professor Wooldridge, in giving the suggestion 
his support, remarked that there was no one in the 
profession for whom he had a greater regard than 
Mr. Wihl. He personally owed him a great deal, 
and if he could do anything during his year of office 
to make things go, he should be only too pleased. 
(Applause.) 

The President: Mr. Wild, your election is 
unanimous, and I am sure we all wish you a pleasant 
and successful year. 

Mr. Wild : After all the kind remarks of you gentle¬ 
men, I feel I cannot very well refuse to take on, and 
I will promise to do my best. (Applause.) 

Professor Wooldridge proposed the re-election 
of Mr. Whitley Baker as hon. treasurer. As they 
had heard “ his tail was still up” (laughter), and they 
could not do better than have a man in that condition. 

Mr. McIntosh seconded and Mr. Angwin supported 
the proposition, which was at once agreed to with 
acclamation. 

Mr. Whitley Baker: Thank you, gentlemen. 
I must say that in the existing circumstances I feel 
so " cussed ” that I would not on any account refuse 
to accept the office. (Applause.) Continuing, Mr. 
Baker said he would also like to propose the re-election 
of Mr. Angwin as Hon. Secretary, and he asked the 
President not to give the latter an opportunity of 
declining, but to put it at once. There was, too, 
the old proverb about never swapping horses, etc. 
(Laughter.) 

Professor Wooldridge : Before he has an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying " no,” I second that. 

Carried unani mously. 

Mr. G. W. Bloxsome, of Hove, was unanimously 
re-elected Vice-President, and on the suggestion 
of Mr. Angwin, seconded by Professor Wooldridge, 
and supported by the new President (Mr. Wild), it 
was decided to ask Mr. McIntosh to accept the office 
of Vice-President for the coming year. 

Messrs. C. Pack and F. Samson were re-appointed 
Auditors, and the Council or Executive Committee 
were chosen as follows: Messrs. Buxton, Carter, 
Howard, Pack, Samson, Sloeock, and Tutt, senr. 

The Hon. Secretary reminded the meeting that 
the question of appointing a delegate to the Sanitary 
Institute Congress at Bournemouth had been post¬ 
poned from the last meeting, and on the suggestion 
of Mr. Baker, it was unanimously decided to invite 
Major J. Stewart Wood, of Parkstone, to represent 
the Society. 

Mr. Baker initiated what proved to be an interesting 
discussion as to the attitude to be taken by members 
of the profession towards the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The new President (Mr. Wild) remarked that they 
could not separate without thanking their retiring 
President for his services during the past year. He 
knew Mr. McIntosh had done everything he could 
for the Society and its success, and although he had 
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had rather a rough journey, that did not lessen their 
obligations to him. Ho also came forward when 
he was hadlv wanted, and he was sure they all 
appreciated the time and trouble he had devoted to 
the Society. (Applause.) 

Mr. Anowix seconded this, and it was at once 
carried by acclamation. 

Jas. Angwin, Hon. Secretary. 


Jiotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of profeHBiocal interest for 
these columns. 


R.A.V.C. Annual Dinner. 

The annual dinner of the officers of the Rojntl Army 
Veterinary Corps will be held at the Hotel Cecil on Friday, 
the 16th June, 1922, at 8 p.m. Officers of the Militia, 
Territorial Army and Temporary Officers who served in 
the war are eligible to attend. Subscription :—Sub¬ 
scribers, £1 ; non-subscribers, £1 15s. Od. Would gentle¬ 
men desirous of attending kindly inform the Hon. Secretary 
R.A.V.C. Dinner, Imperial House, Tothill Street, S.W.l ? 

The Practitioner's Holiday. 

Holidays have always been a difficulty with the prac¬ 
titioner, and the more so the more personal his relation 
with his patients. The biographer of Dr. John Fothergill 
records that it was unusual in his time for physicians to 
take long holidays, and that some who did found their 
practice much diminished on their return. It is hardly 
to be supposed that nowadays the medical officer of 
health, the school or the asylum medical officer need 
find any difficulty in obtaining three or four weeks of 
change and mental recreation during the working year. 
How necessary such a change is hardly needs emphasis. 
Osier drew a picture of the family physician so absorbed 
in work that leisure became unknown. There is danger, 
he added, iu this treadmill life lest the practitioner lose 
more than health and time and rest—his intellectual 
independence. F’othergill’s sister wrote of the “ perpetual 
clamour of people wanting him,” so that every night he 
was exhausted to the last grain of ability of body and 
mind. Hard and quasi-continuous work in itself, it is 
true, may not shorten the life of the body as a whole any 
more than it shortens the life of its members, the heart 
or the kidney, but mental relaxation is particularly 
necessary for a life in which the powers of observation 
must continually he upon the alert. Thus, it is the 
practitioner whose single-handedness makes his work 
engrossing who feels it the most difficult to forsake it, 
whereas, with this habit of mind, he is precisely the 
individual who would find few things on a holiday which 
are not pleasant to do. But the practitioner may have 
neither the desire nor the means—for the substitute is 
increasingly scarce and costly—to put his work in the 
hands of a properly-qualified locum-tenons, and he has 
lost the liberty of 25 years ago to employ unqualified 
assistance. Commenting at that time upon the apparent 
hardship inflicted by the General Medical Council in 
forbidding the employment of such holiday assistance, 
we took occasion to remark that the effect of its abolition 
should bo to make members of the medical profession 
practising in the same place more neighbourly, more 
helpful to each other, and more trustful. And this is 
what has been happening. 

In the later period of the war when local medical war 
committees were selecting civil practitioners to the utter¬ 
most limit of safety at home, the central committee 
arranged a scheme for substitute medical work. And 
it is on the basis of this soheme, which on the whole worked 
out well, that the London Panel Committee has now 


drawn up a scheme for mutual assistance during the 
holiday season as an alternative to the employment of 
locum-tenentes. While the scheme is voluntary, any 
practitioner who joins it undertakes not to retire without 
giving three months’ notice. Its operation is limited to 
the months from May to October in eacli year, and to 
groups of practitioners residing within reasonable distance 
of one another, no group to consist of less than five mem¬ 
bers, who shall appoint one of their number to act as 
secretary. Each member of a group has to undertake 
to act for any other member in providing treatment for 
his patients in his absence ; to arrange by mutual agree¬ 
ment the dates of his own holiday, which shall not exceed 
four weeks ; to fill in the forms for panel patients supplied 
by the committee, and to return them to the committee 
as soon as possible after expiration of the holiday. Finally, 
each participant undertakes to pay direct to the practitioner 
who has been on holiday all fees received in respect of 
private patients attended on his behalf. The scheme is 
confined to holidays only, and does not include mid¬ 
wifery, poor-law, vaccination, or insurance examinations. 
It involves the payment in advance by each practitioner 
to the secretary of the panel committee of five guineas 
per week for the first fortnight, and six guineas for any 
further period of holiday ; the fees are then to be pooled 
and, after deduction of expenses, to be distributed among 
the members of the group on the following plan : The 
total number of patients attended by the various members 
of the group having been ascertained by adding together 
the number of forms returned to the panel committee, 
the sum remaining in the pool shall be divided into units 
representing one unit per patient, and each member of 
the group shall be paid a sum in direct proportion to the 
number of forms submitted by him to the committee. 

Wo have set out in detail this scheme for mutual assist¬ 
ance, for it is on practicability in detail that any such 
scheme will stand or fall. Different arrangements may 
be required for different parts of the country—urban, 
rural, residential, industrial—but everywhere it is on the 
neighbourliness, helpfulness, and trustfulness of individual 
members of the medical profession that the scheme 
essentially depends. The scheme may still seem some¬ 
thing of an experiment ; wo believe it is an experiment 
long overdue, and one which might have been tried with 
a large measure of success many years ago. It may still, 
in part, he true, as Samuel Johnson said, that a physician 
in a groat city is the plaything of fortune, his degree of 
reputation for the most part casual ; “ they that employ 
him know not his excellence ; they that reject him know 
not his deficiencies.” To what extent professional jealousy 
has accentuated this difficulty in the past will be a matter 
of discussion, but. it is clear that the basis of co-operative 
holiday-making will have to he unselfishness. The 
London Panel Committee’s scheme will ensure for the 
practitioner on holiday not meroly a suspension of the 
strain of professional life, but a period unimpaired by 
anxiety in regard to his livelihood.— The Lancet , May 
6th, 1922. . 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Banff¬ 
shire County Council for the Administration of Diseases 
of Animals Acts in connection with the inspector’s reports 
on outbreaks of anthrax, Mr. Scott, Gauldwells, said that 
it was well known that hones were a frequent source of 
infection, and he thought they should approach the Board 
of Agriculture to see if they could get them to see that 
bones, especially foreign hones, were sterilised before being 
manufactured into manure. 

This was agreed to. 

In regard to an application by the veterinary inspectors 
for increased fees, the Clerk stated that he had obtained 
information as to the fees in neighbouring counties, and 
it was agreed to circulate a comparative statement amongst 
the members of the committee and invite the veterinary 
inspectors to meet the committee and endeavour to adjust 
a scale of fees. 

It was stated that the counties’ expenses in connection 
with the recent anthrax regulations were £36 16s. 4d. 
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Obituary. 

Balfour, G. \\\. Craigie, Perth. Graduated N. Edin¬ 
burgh, 2(5t h May, 1893. Died 1921. 

Braduurv. H. J. A.. Weston-super-Mare. Graduated 
Edinburgh. 17th July. 1897. Died 23rd April. 1922. 
Nichols. E. R.. Dublin. Graduated London. 21st 
December, 190(5. Died 22nd April. 1922. Aged 37. 
Wright, W. R., Sidmouth. Graduated X. Edinburgh, 
May 301 h, 1889. Die<l 7th May, 1922. Aged f>«. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's iBsue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

Humane Slaughtering. 

Sir,—With reference to the letter dated March 23rd, 
from the Secretary, Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, in which he writes : “ I trust that all 
who are working to save needless suffering to animals 
by means of the said clause will not he deterred by the 
present inevitable uncertainty.” l am quite sure that, 
there are very few veterinary surgeons who would not do 
their best to save needless suffering to animals. Rut the 
question of humane slaughtering is a very large and 
difficult subject to tackle, embracing, for example, 
pheasant shooting, where thousands of birds every year 


are mortally wounded and many hours, possibly days, 
elapse before their sufferings are put an end to.—Yours 
truly, Graham Reks-Moog, F.R.C.V.S. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette.—War Office.—Regular Forces. 

May 3rd.—Temp. Capt. J. Millward relinquishes his 
commission on account of ill-health contracted on active 
service (March 31st), and retains rank of Captain. 

Territorial Army. 

May 2nd—Captain A. W. Reid. T.D., F.R.C.V.S., 
relinquishes his commission on account of ill-health 
contracted on active service (May 3rd), and retains rank 
of Captain with permission to wear the prescribed uni¬ 
form. 

Re the following A.V.S. notice, “Territorial Army; 
April 7th, Major J. Peddio (retd.).” Major J. Peddie, 
Moredun, Auchterhouse, Forfarshire, N.B., writes:— 

“ if the reference in your issue of 22nd inst. under 
Army Veterinary Service is intended to apply to me, it 
is not understood. I have been informed by Scottish 
Command that my name appeared in the London Gazette 
on Apri 1 7th as having been awarded the Territorial 
Decoration. 1 merely wish to draw your attention to 
this matter as it is probable the entry you refer to in the 
London Gazette may have been inaccurately quoted. 
The date of my actual discharge from the army was 
22nd September, 1918, on account of ill-health contracted 
in the service, which, with the intimation that I was 
permitted to retain my rank and wear the prescribed 
uniform, was duly gazetted about that time.” 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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Urinary Calculi in the Dog and Bitch. 

By F. H. Stainton, F.R.C.V.S., Kensington, W. 

(Presented to the Central Veterinary Society.) 

It has long been recognised that the canine subject 
is very prone to calculus formation in the urinary 
tract. Owing to the unnatural conditions under 
which the domestic animal is often kept various 
factors arise which are favourable to calculus forma¬ 
tion. To appreciate these factors it is necessary to 
consider what is known of the aetiology of the calculus. 

Antoine de Neyde, in 1686, first formulated the 
theory that a calculus must be deposited round a 
nucleus. Anton Nuck by introducing a piece of 
wood into the bladder of a dog showed that foreign 
bodies are apt to become encrusted with urinary 
salts. 

Tuffier followed by showing that an aseptic smooth 
foreign body introduced into the urinary tract failed 
to act as a nucleus. The same worker then turned 
his attention to the conditions under which precipita¬ 
tion of the salts of urine took place. Varied diet and 
the ingestion of urates, phosphates and other sub¬ 
stances failed to produce any deposit on sterile glass 
marbles. Deposition did take place, however, on 
rough bodies, especially when these were septic. 

Ebstein carried out experiments to show that 
dead cells from tissue degeneration may function as 
a nucleus. According to this author,- excessive 
elimination of toxic substances results in local cellular 
necrosis, and he with Nicolaier succeeded in bringing 
this about in the kidney by the oral administration 
of large doses of oxamide. In each case, this was 
followed by calculus formation. 

These experiments were repeated and confirmed 
by Thomassen. Uric acid is claimed to act in the 
same way. According to Klimmer the principal 
condition for the development of urinary calculi is 
that the urine contains an excess of salts, which are 
eliminated and deposited on any foreign body within 
the urinary passages. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these experiments 
is that a nucleus is essential and that, without it, 
calculus formation does not take place, whatever 
other factors may be operating. The nucleus in 
question is in nearly all cases microscopic—namely, 
dead tissue cells. 

Diet. —The concentration and reaction of the 
urine is materially influenced on the one hand bv 
the character and composition of the food, and on 
the other by the habits of the animal. To a carnivore 


the two essentials are meat dietary and abundant 
muscular exercise. Departure from these is at once 
reflected in the products of excretion and the charac¬ 
ter of the. mine. 

The urine is normally aeid from the presence of 
the acid phosphates of sodium and calcium. Accord¬ 
ing to Halliburton the degree of acidity increases 
with proteid metabolism (i.e., meat diet), and with 
exercise. It may decrease even to the point of 
alkalinity with starchy (i.e., biscuit) and vegetable 
dietary. It follows that irregularities of diet, with 
meat deficiency, result in changes of reaction in the 
urine which are favourable to the precipitation of 
inorganic salts. 

Again, the urine may become alkaline as a result 
of the hydration of urea into ammonium carbonate. 
In this case earthy phosphates may be precipitated 
followed by the combination of magnesium phosphate 
with ammonia to form ammonium magnesium 
phosphate—a common type of calculus found in 
the dog. 

This hydration of urea may take place as the 
result of bacterial action on urine wliich is stagnant 
through retention. Here, then, lack of exercise 
and sluggish habit will be a conducive factor. In 
this connection, one is reminded of the frequency 
of urethra] concretions in the old neutered cat. 

The early workers mentioned above did much to 
establish the function of a nucleus formation, and 
little has been discovered since to modify their 
views. Given a nucleus, the factors favourable, to 
salt deposition are fairly obvious- namely, faulty 
metabolism, unnatural and sluggish habit, and 
bacterial infection. Some of the predisposing factors 
are common to all animals. Thus, in the horse 
Professor Axe stated that calculus formation was 
more common in ladies’ hunters owing to long periods 
of retention. According to works on human surgery 
the condition is common among judges and other 
members of sedentary occupation. It is of interest 
to note that drunkards, with the possible exception 
of port wine drinkers, seem to escape, owing, no doubt, 
to frequent flushing of the bladder. The ram is a 
common subject in sheep practice. Here confined 
movement is combined with the vermiform structure 
of the penis to operate, as does the penial bone of 
the dog— i.e., as a receptive channel for sediment. 

The factors conducive to lithiasis are such that 
few preventive measures are open to the veterinary 
surgeon. Thus, in the case of the dietary factor, 
my experience has been that in a dog of recurrent 
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urolithie habit no variation of diet will prevent this 
recurrence. 

Clinical importance of urinary calculi is more or 
less centred upon the urethra and bladder. In the 
first place these are by far the commonest seats; 
secondly, the condition is easily diagnosed, and thirdly, 
prognosis of operation is good. 

Calculi do occur both in kidney and ureter, hut they 
are not easily diagnosed apart from the Rontgen 
ray. When diagnosed the veterinary surgeon is not 
alwavs allowed to operate, whereas the human 
surgeon must operate under nearly all conditions. 
In dealing with the dog, the question of humanity 
and the wishes of the owner have to be considered. 

In a paper of this description no useful purpose 
is served by a discussion of the variations in con¬ 
formation and chemical composition of the different 
calculi. Practically all the specimens I have brought 
have been analysed by l)r. Gardiner and found to 
be composed of triple phosphates. 

Renal Calculi. 

Symptoms of renal calculi during the life of the 
animal are not encountered very frequently in daily 
practice. The majority on record have been dis¬ 
covered 'pout-mortem, symptoms having been absent 
during life, or, if present, have been overlooked. In 
such cases the calculi are found in the pelvis of one 
kidney which may be functionless and reduced to a 
mere shell. The other kidney is usually considerably 
enlarged in view of its double function. 

Symptoms. —These, when they occur, are usually 
very acute—the outstanding feature being a vague 
abdominal pain. This is not continuous, hut recurs 
in spasms at irregular intervals. During the attack 
there is a tendency to arch the back. The gait is 
stiff with a peculiar dragging action of the hind legs. 
Strangury and luematuria may be present, but not 
always. In a case recently encountered, the urine 
appeared normal to the naked eye and was passed 
without difficulty and with the iLsual frequency. A 
constant wagging of the tail was a noticeable feature. 

Diagnosis .—Early in the case this may not be 
easy. Abdominal pain alone is of little value, but 
if it is accompanied by vesicular tenesmus, frequent 
micturition and haemorrhage, the attention should, 
at least, be drawn to the urinary apparatus. 

In the dog the urethra may be excluded by passage 
of the catheter, and in both sexes the bladder may 
be excluded by passage of the catheter or metal 
sound and by palpation through the abdominal wall. 

By palpation it may be possible to discover a 
sensitiveness over the region of the kidney and in the 
very attenuated subject to discern abnormalities in 
the respective size of the organs. Palpation is often 
rendered difficult, by the fat condition of the subject 
or by tension of the abdominal muscles. This 
tension may be overcome by the administration of 
chloroform or of morphine. This is a legitimate aid 
to diagnosis, but in the case of morphine at least is 
undesirable on account of the functional inhibition 
produced. Pain in the kidney is better established 
by digital pressure over the lumbar region. 


Symptoms simulating rheumatism are fairly con¬ 
stant, and in some far advanced cases paraplegia has 
been known to appear. In the differential diagnosis 
one must be careful not to confound spinal neuralgia 
(neurosis) so common in the long-backed smaller 
breeds. 

Blood of kidney origin may not discolour the 
urine on account of dilution, but microscopical 
examination will reveal the presence of blood cells 
and other cellular debris. The character of these 
cells may establish them as from the kidney. Pre¬ 
vious history of any operation for cystic or urethral 
calculi will further strengthen any suspicion ol 
calculus in the kidney. 

The question may be finally settled by use of the 
Rontgen ray. 

In taking the skiagraph it is always advisable 
to take two positions, namely, dorsal and lateral. 
The necessity for this is illustrated in X-ray 1 and 
X-ray 2. The shadow is distinct in the lateral 
position, whereas in the dorsal the outline is so hazy 



|Fig. 1 ,—Calculus in Kidney. Dorsal position. 

as to leave an element of doubt. On the other hand, 
the lateral skiagraph gives no clue as to which kidney 
is involved. 

In such a case the calculus or calculi can only be 
located by exploratory laparotomy, which is the 
first stage in the operation proper. Having gained 
access to the peritoneum the position of the calculus 
is discovered either by digital pressure applied to 
each kidney in turn or by probing the respective 
organs with a sterile sewing needle. 
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Operation .—This cannot be undertaken lightly 
and shoidd at least be deferred until palliative measures 
have been attempted. The aim of the practitioner is 
to produce results satisfactory to the client. A 
brilliant operation followed by the death of the 
patient does not achieve this end. There is always 
the possibility that the acute symptoms may abate 
under suitable treatment. The calculi cease to 
irritate and lie dormant in the atrophied kidney. 
The sound kidney assumes the whole function of 
excretion and no further trouble ensues. Recurrence, 
however, is usually fatal. 



Fig. 2.—Calculus in Kidney. Lateral position. 

Medicinal means having failed, hope of recovery 
lies in surgery. Choice of operation lies between 
nephrolithotomy and nephrectomy. The former 
consists of removing the calculus by incising the 
kidney, the latter in removing the whole kidney. 

Nephrolithotomy cannot be advocated owing to 
the following disadvantages :— 

1. Difficulty of operation, especially in the fat 
subject. 

2. Difficulty of removing every vestige of con¬ 
cretion. 

3. Danger of hamiorrhagc. 

I. Danger of tearing kidney by sutures and 
setting up excessive cicatricial tissue. 

5. Danger of subsequent fistula of the organ. 

6. Possibility of recurrence in an already damaged 
and sutured kidney. 

Nephrectomy on the other hand is far simpler and 
offers a fair chance of success in a good subject, 


provided the remaining kidney is sound. In the 
very fat subject it may be necessary to operate from 
the flank, but apart from this it is easier and better 
to make a median incision. The patient is secured 
in the dorsal position and laparotomy performed. 
The affected kidney is carefully separated from its 
bed and two sterile silk sutures tied round the pedicle, 
taking care to include all the vessels. The kidney 
is then separated by cutting between these sutures. 
Great care must be exercised in the ligation as the 
risk of haemorrhage is considerable. It is surprising 
how easily a ligature will slip off. Having examined 
both ureters and being assured that they are clear, 
the peritoneum and abdominal wall are closed in the 
usual way. 

The Ureters. 

The Ureters.— Calculi occur occasionally in the 
ureters, becoming lodged there in passage from 
kidney to bladder. Tuffier found concretions com¬ 
posed of oxalate of lime in the ureters during his 
experiments on artificial calculus production. 

Specimen (exhibited) shows the kidney, ureter and 
bladder, all three containing calculi. 

Such cases as this have led some authorities to 
believe that all calculi are primarily formed in the 
kidney, whence they descend to ureter and bladder. 
Personally I have never been able to discover any 
evidence in support of this. A specimen (exhibited) 
shows calculus in the bladder. The subject had been 
operated on twice previously within 18 months for 
the same condition. It will be seen, however, that 
kidneys and ureters are quite clear, although the 
kidneys show extensive disease. Faulty filtration 
of a diseased kidney may well be the starting point 
of calculus formation. 

Symptoms. Are if anything more obscure than 
those of renal lithiaais. Passage of the stone is marked 
by acute pain difficult to locate. This may subside 
and symptoms of hydronephrosis supervene, which 
are those of emaciation and progressive weakness. 

Diagnosis. Rontgen rays and exploratory laparo¬ 
tomy are the only two methods of certain diagnosis. 
In human surgery it is possible by the use of the 
urine segregator to determine which ureter is obstruc¬ 
ted. In the dog this fails on anatomical grounds. 

Treatment .—The contingency is rare and can only 
be relieved by operative interference. 

Cystic Calculi. 

Calculi may be present in the bladder either singly 
or in large numbers without producing any symptoms. 
One radiograph here is that of a skye terrier who 
showed no signs of inconvenience from March, 1915, 
when the photograph was taken, until June, 1921,when 
she died from other causes. This condition of tolerance 
is by no means rare and appears to depend upon the 
character of the calculus. According to French, 
uric acid calculi are less likely to cause symptoms 
than those of the triple phosphates. In other inter¬ 
mediate cases the symptoms are mild and intermittent. 
Another radiograph is that of a Pekingese nine years 
old who was not operated on till three months after 
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diagnosis, and then the only symptoms Were frequent 
micturition and dirty habits in the house. 

Taking an average of cases it is apparent that 
cystic calculi occur more in the smaller breeds than 
the larger, more in the bitch than in the dog; and 
more in the old than in the young. The. young male 
of large breed is not immune, however. A specimen 
1 have here was taken from the bladder of a male 
field spaniel eleven months old. 

Cystic calculi appear to occur in many cases after- 
cases of difficult parturition in the female. Whether 
this is due to infection from the vagina through th - 
urethra or from disturbance in metabolism is difficult 
to say. 

Symptoms.- The first sign of trouble is usually a 
frequent desire to urinate. There may be nothing 
more abnormal than the frequency. The dog, 
especially the female, will become dirty in the house 
although well-trained previously. The patient 
becomes very restless and frequently micturates, 
passing small quantities of urine which may or may 
not be blood tinged, according to the degree of damage 
to the bladder wall. As the irritation increases there 
is general uneasiness, straddling gait and perhaps 
actual pain. If not relieved there will follow pro¬ 
gressive symptoms of haemorrhage, loss of appetite, 
emaciation, rise of temperature, and accelerated 
pulse due to the cystitis set up. 

Diagnosis. This offers no great difficulty. Unless 
very small, the calculus or calculi can usually be felt 
through the abdominal wall by palpation. Digital 
examination per rectum may be of assistance when 
the bladder is not over-distended with urine. 


Multiple calculi may be heard to rattle together 
sometimes, but the possibility of swallowed pebbles 
in the intestine must not be forgotten (Figs. 3 and 4). 



Fig. 4.—Swallowed Slone in Intestine. 



Fig. 3. —Calculus in Bladder. 


This question may be settled by the combined use of 
the rectal and vesical sound. If the bladder wall is 
thickened, the. sensation through the abdominal wall 
is that of a soft body and a tumour may be sus¬ 
pected. In many cases the metallic sound will be 
useful in discriminating between calculus and tumour. 
It is not always easy, however, to hear any metallic 
click of the sound on stone through a thickened 
bladder. Further, in the small male dog the sound 
must be so fine and in consequence so pliable that 
one fails to get the effect of a stiff metallic probe 
striking the calculus. 

Hontgen rays will finally decide if any doubt 
remains. The additional advantage of the X-ray 
is that any other calculus either in kidney or ureter 
will be revealed. 

Operation. The patient is secured in the dorsal 
position and chloroformed. The skin of the abdomen 
is dry shaved and painted with tincture of iodine. 
An incision is made through skin and fascia in the 
median line in the bitch or to one side of the penis 
in the dog. Local hamiorrhage having been arrested 
by means of artery forceps, the peritoneum is pierced 
bv the point of scalpel and director inserted. The 
opening is increased to the extent of about two 
inches. The bladder is then picked up by the index 
finger, brought up through the incision and packed 
round by sterile gauze. The bladder is then held 
between thumb and finger and a small incision made, 
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taking can* to avoid the network of vessels distributed 
over the fundus. The rale ulus is gently squeezed 
out and the bladder washed out once with a sterile 
solution of boracic acid. The incision is then closed 
by a single layer of Lembert sutures, using a fine 
milliner's sewing needle and ordinary sewing silk 
which has been boiled. In some cases where the 
bladder wall is very thickened and friable, it mav he 
deemed necessary to insert a second row of sutures. 
The bladder is then returned. The muscular wound 
is closed by interrupted silk sutures and the skin is 
united by silk worm gut sutures. No bandage is 
necessary. 

After Treatment. The operation wound is painted 
daily with tincture of iodine. Beyond this the less 
interference the better. No food is allowed for 12 to 
24 hours, after which milk, barley water, Benger’s, 
Brand’s, etc., for three days. After the third day a 
little solid may be allowed. A little and often should 
be the rule for at least a week or ten days. It may 
be a wise precaution to give an urinary antiseptic 
such as urotropin in milk or drinking water subsequent 
to the operation. I have an open mind as regards 
the action or efficacy of these drugs. I am inclined 
to believe that they do not influence the result of a 
good, clean operation. 

The skin sutures will begin to slough out from the 
fifth to the eighth day, or if healing is uninterrupted 
they will become loose and may be removed. 

Buried sutures from the abdominal wall may 
appear with local points of suppuration from time 
to time and are easily removed. Catgut sutures 
will obviate this buried suture trouble but they are 
not absolutely safe, and safety is to be preferred in 
spite of slight minor inconvenience. 

Urethral Calculi. 

The male urethra is the commonest seat of obstruc¬ 
tion by calculi. These gain the urethral canal from 
the bladder and are arrested either in the bony 
channel of the os penis or at any point posterior to 
this, including the perineal and ischial portions of 
the urethra. The commonest point is just behind 
the os penis. The urethra is very narrow and has 
little power of expansion where it traverses the bony 
canal, and in consequence sediment passing' from 
the bladder becomes easily lodged. In some instances 
only one calculus may be present, varying in size 
up to that of a pea. On the other hand one may 
find a veritable nest of tiny calculi, or again these 
may be strung out at intervals along the urethra. 

1 have removed as many as 63 distinct stones. 

In the female urethra it is a more rare occurrence for 
calculi to lodge. It is, however, no uncommon 
happening, when calculi are present in the bladder 
of the female, for one to become detached and lodge 
in the urethra, with consequent acute symptoms of 
obstruction. The skiagraph already referred to as 
that of a Skye terrier showing no symptoms for 
years, skin was graphed on account of acute symptoms 
of urinary suppression. One calculus had become 
lodged in the, urethral opening. A speculum was 


introduced into tin 1 vagina, and the passage illumina¬ 
ted by an electric torch held bv an assistant. The 
calculus was just visible, and was carefully seized 
with fine forceps and withdrawn. No further symp¬ 
toms occurred during life. 

Symptoms. The first sign of anything wrong is 
that the dog takes an unusually long time to urinate. 
This becomes progressively slower until finally the 
urine is passed a few drops only at a time. The 
urine is dark-coloured and sometimes streaked with 
blood. Up to the point when obstruction is complete 
the dog does not display any symptom of pain. For 
this reason the average owner will take little notice, 
and often delays to seek advice until the dog is in 
actual distress. From this point the animal becomes 
restless and uneasy. He will stand motionless with 
leg raised attempting to pass urine -or in other 
cases he may adopt the attitude of the bitch. There 
is a pinched, anxious look about the face, and appetite 
is in abeyance. If relief is not forthcoming within 
three days, symptoms of uraemia set in. 

Diagnosis. On palpation the distended bladder 
may be felt through the abdominal wall. 

A catheter or a flexible metal sound (or even a 
fine metal probe) affords an excellent means of 
diagnosis, and may be passed either in the standing 
position, or with the dog secured in the dorsal position. 
The penis is exposed by drawing back the prepuce 
with the left hand and the catheter or sound is care¬ 
fully introduced into the urethra by the right hand. 

When an obstruction is present the passage of 
the catheter will definitely localise it. An irregular 
shaped calculus such as No. 14 may allow a fine 
catheter to pass, giving a sensation of grating. 

Operation . - As a general rule it is not possible to 
prepare the patient, owing to the immediate need 
for relief. 

The choice of an amesthetic will depend upon 
circumstances. Chloroform is the best when circum¬ 
stances allow, but failing skilled assistance, and in 
the case of subject suffering from age, cardiac or 
respiratory trouble, it may be advisable to use mor¬ 
phine, combined with a local amesthetic. such as 
eucaine. Morphine sulphate (gr. 1 to average terrier 
size) combined with atropin sulphate (gr. jfjy) is 
administered hypodermically half-an-hour before 
operating. 

The patient is secured on the table in the dorsal 
position, and all hair shaved from the surrounding 
parts, which are then painted with tincture of iodine. 
The local anaesthetic (eucaine) is then injected with 
a fine needle into the sheath on each side of the penis. 
The site of incision must be avoided, as healing appears 
to be retarded otherwise. 

The penis is grasped by the first finger and thumb of 
the left hand about one inch from the scrotum. It is 
lifted upwards so that the skin of the sheath is stretched 
tight and the. os penis is held in a central position. 
A clean cut is made through the sheath down on to 
the urethra, just posterior to the penial bone. If 
the incision is made too far back towards the scrotum 
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a small vessel may bo severed, which results in the 
inconvenience of haemorrhage. 

In some cases the scalpel will cut directly on to 
a calculus. If so, it and any others within reach 
are removed with fine forceps. At this point, if 
the obstruction is entirely at and anterior to the 
incision the pent-up urine will escape in a stream 
through the operation wound. 

The catheter is then passed. It may still fail to 
reach the operation wound, in which case calculi 
still remain. It may be possible by gentle manipula¬ 
tion of the catheter or a probe to push these back 
to within reach of the forceps. Failing this the 
incision must be extended forward. Having cleared 
the urethra in front of the operation wound, attention 
must be turned to the posterior portion. If the 
catheter can be passed right into the bladder the 
passage may be considered to be clear. It may 
happen, however, that an obstruction is again encoun¬ 
tered in the perineal region. In this case the catheter 
is pushed as far as possible and an incision made 
down on it and the calculus. In cases of multiple 
calculi it may be necessary to open the urethra at 
several points and so long as precautions are taken 
against sepsis no ill-effects need be feared. 

The wounds are cleaned with any weak antiseptic 
but they must not be sutured. In several of the 
cases where the vessel mentioned above has been 
severed, haemorrhage was so troublesome as to 
necessitate the retention of a suture for twenty-four 
hours. 

After-treatment..— The wounds are dressed daily 
with a non-irritating antiseptic, and the patient is 
kept on light food for a few days. A liberal allowance 
of milk and barley water, urotropin (gr. v.), or salol 
(gr. v.), twice daily in milk or water is beneficial. 

For three or four days urine will be passed through 
the artificial opening, but in about five or six days 
this has healed, and the urine is passing through 
its normal channel. 

In some cases the dog may be found at any time 
within three days of the operation making unsuccess¬ 
ful efforts to micturate. This is due to obstruction 
by blood clot, which is easily removed by passage of 
the catheter. In some cases the urine will be tinged 
with blood for about a fortnight. This is immma- 
terial. 

Recurrence .—This is a condition where recurrence 
is to be expected. If the subject still maintains an 
urolithic habit, the peculiar conformation of the 
urethra with its bony canal is always liable to arrest 
anv sediment. Some cases recur time after time. 

It is strange that stricture is so rare as a sequel to 
this operation on the dog. The urethra is often 
unavoidably injured in evacuating all the concretions. 
The comparatively short life of the dog may not 
permit of time for the development of pronounced 
stricture. Stricture does occur, however, very 
occasionally, and in one case an exostosis of the os 
penis was noted. 

In conclusion, it would appear that :— 

(1) Urolithiasis is common in the dog and bitch. 


and will remain common under conditions 
of domestication. 

(2) The train of symptoms produced by calculi in 

any part of the urinary tract is sufficiently 
definite as to render diagnosis possible and 
even certain when assisted by such modern 
methods as radiography. 

(3) With present day methods of veterinary 

surgery a favourable prognosis may be given 
in a high percentage of cases treated by 
surgical means. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Dunlop Martin congratulated Mr. Stainton on a 
very interesting paper, and said lie should like to ask 
him if in the case of a cat, when he lmd found that the 
animal had been having a lot of meat, he had changed 
its diet to one of fish and whether that had had a beneficial 
effect. 

Professor Wooldridge said he would like to offer his 
thanks to Mr. Stainton for his very excellent paper, which 
must have taken an enormous time to compile. The 
essayist had laid an immense amount of material before 
them, and he thought that the thing that had interested 
him more than anything else had done had been two 
skiagraphs in particular, which he passed round—the one 
showing the calculus in the bladder and the other the 
pebble in the intestines. If these were laid side by side 
it was almost impossible, if not absolutely impossible, 
to differentiate between them. With regard to diagnosis, 
he was very pleased to hear Mr. Stainton refer to the 
difficulty in the use of the sound and of getting precise 
information when the instrument had passed into the 
bladder, because people often mentioned that as an 
absolutely positive means of diagnosis. He had had a 
number of instances where he could get no information. 
There were many things which served to show that one 
should not be too dogmatic, as one might have to explain 
to one’s client that one had not found something that one 
felt sure existed. In regard to urinaiy anaesthetics, he 
was not enamoured of atropin, because there was a ten¬ 
dency on the part of atropin and belladonna to increase 
haemorrhage; it undoubtedly dilated the white muscle 
of the smaller vessel as well as the larger. He preferred 
to use tincture of buchu in luematuria. As a urinaiy 
antiseptic he recommended hexamin and sodium salicy¬ 
late. 

Captain Kirk said he should like to join with the 
previous speaker in thanking Mr. Stainton for his excellent 
paper, and should like to ask him how long he thought 
it would take after an operation on the urethra for stric¬ 
ture to take place. “ Owing to the comparatively short 
age of dogs they did not have time to show a stricture 
after on operation,” but he would like to know if six yeais 
would bo sufficient time for a stricture to occur ? 

Professor Horday said that this disease was very com¬ 
mon in canine patients, in fact it was astonishing how- 
common it was in both dogs and bitches, and it was there¬ 
fore very necessary that they should make themselves 
an fail on account of its frequency. Furthermore, it 
was a disease in which they could makq brilliant successes 
and cures. After the operation for the removal of the 
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ovaaries and uterus this was the second most successful 
abdominal operation that anybody who wished to achieve 
surgical success in our profession could perform, and the 
removal of calculi from the bladder was an operation 
which one could undertake with almost a certain assurance 
that the animal could be returned to its owner cured. 
The formation of the calculi was a question of time, and 
the time that they took to re-form after the bladder had 
been cleared by operation had been of exceeding interest 
for some years to Mr. Stainton and himself. They had 
bad one case in which a puppy at four months had already 
got a calculus in the urethra. He did not think there was 
anything on record much earlier than that. The huge 
calculi which had been passed round was taken from a 
spaniel eleven months old, and its size in that ago of 
animal astonished them when it was taken away. He 
had received a large number of specimens from prac¬ 
titioners in response to an appeal issued through the 
columns of the Veterinary Record , and now, through the 
kindness of Professor Gardiner (Professor of Bio-Chemistry 
of the University of London), several hundreds of these 
calculi had been analysed ; all those from the dog had 
been composed of triple phosphate. In the dog calculus 
in the kidney was always a serious matter, and not an 
operation that could be done with such prospects of 
success as in the human subject. Tho question of the 
time in which calculi would form again had been repeatedly 
brought to his mind. On ono occasion 25 calculi were 
removed from a bitch’s bladder and that same animal in 
nine months time needed another operation, and a largo 
number of calculi were present again in a short period of 
time. As a rule, one could safely tell the owner that 
owing to the comparatively short life of the dog the 
prospect of recurrence w r as not very great, but one could 
never say with absolute certainty, even with a bitch of 
seven, eight, or nino years old, that the disease would not 
recur. However, the operation was generally worth 
doing, and one could obtain a successful result if one only 
followed the ordinary rules of antiseptic surgery. 

The President concluded the debate by congratulating 
Mr. Stainton on the excellence of his paper and the won¬ 
derful exhibitions of specimens and photographs. The 
youngest patient ho had treated for urethral calculus 
was a cocker spaniel puppy 11 weeks old, and he described 
the operation he performed. He had never had ill results 
from the use of atropin, and he generally used it with 
morphine when ho was using the latter drug previous to 
chloroform. Urotropine ho had found of groat value, 
and he also used litliium citrate which Mr. Stainton had 
omitted to mention. He believed that lithium was of 
distinct use in preventing a recurrence of the trouble. 
He thanked Mr. Stainton for his paper and would now 
call upon him to reply. 

The Reply. 

Mr. Stainton thanked the Fellows for the way in which 
they had received his paper. He did not think lie had 
done much good by varying the diet of his patients. In 
regard to atropin, he had perhaps not made himself clear 
on that subject. He had given a very small dose com¬ 
bined with morphia, and he certainly thought that in a 
great many cases where cardiac or respiratory trouble 


existed atropin had an advantage, but on the other hand 
there were cases where atropin had a bad effect, and as a 
matter of fact he had intended to delete that reference 
from his paper. In regard to Captain Kirk’s question 
regarding stricture, lie was thinking more of the human 
stricture which occurred as a rule in tho case of old men, 
and he had not thought of the particular ago to which a 
dog would have to live to get stricture after operation, but 
he did not think twelvo years would be sufficient. He 
had only seen stricture twice in a dog. and then the patient 
had been operated on more than once. He had never 
had a fistula case, and he hoped that he never would, 
bocause he should not like to have to treat it. With 
regard to the cat, lie agreed that early diagnosis was not 
always easy either from the behaviour of the subject or 
from the history given by the owner, who, more often than 
not, would tell them that the cot was very constipated. 
Palpation, however, generally revealed a greatly dis¬ 
tended bladder, due to obstruction of the urethra by 
sabulous material. If this could not be pressed out by 
massage of the penis ho found the most successful method 
was to insert a Gray’s cat catheter attached to a Higginson 
syringe by which a sudden stream of boiled water was 
forced into the urethra. He was a little bit sceptical 
with regard to drugs. He thought if they operated and 
removed the cause they had got the crux of the whole 
thing, and if they took half-a-dozen operations and in 
three of them subsequently used an internal antiseptic, 
and in three others used nothing, the results would bo 
exactly tho same if the subjects were good and the opera 
tions good. 


Rabies and Smuggling. 

“ It is serious news to all dog-lovers, and for the matter 
of that to all dogs, that rabies has once more broken out 
in England,” says the Daily Mail. “ Southampton is 
the infected area, and, being a port, it seems probable 
that the outbreak is due to smuggling. We hope that 
the authorities will treat very severely anybody found 
smuggling a dog. Perfectly simple rules have been laid 
down for bringing dogs into the country, and it is intolerable 
that people should try to ev ade them and so cause endless 
suffering, trouble, and expense. 

Rabies is purely a contagious disease, and thus it can 
be kept out altogether ; or, once admitted, is liable to 
overrun the land. There is no excuse for ignorance in 
the matter. We have paid too dearly in the past for tho 
stupid selfishness of the few. The time lias come to 
deal most drastically with offenders against the law of 
quarantine. They are a public nuisance and a public 
danger.” 


Bullocks as Coin Collectors. 

Mr. Haim, an Eastchurch, Kent, butcher, continues 
to find old coins in tho stomachs of bullocks slaughtered 
after grazing on the Sheppey Marshes. They are all 
ancient coins, and among those obtained from different 
animals during the past few days are a small coin dated 
1795, bearing the name of Victor Amed of Sardinia, a 
Charles II. farthing dated 1674, a George III. halfpenny 
dated 1806, and a Hamburgh shilling dated 1727. 
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ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 


Tn the course of a few days voting papers will 
be issued to all graduates in the British Isles for 
the purpose of electing eight members of Council. 
Of late years it has usually happened that at about 
the time of election one matter more than another 
has agitated the professional mind, and as a result 
has been seized upon by some or ail of thecandidates 
in their election address. It is worthy of note 
that on this occasion there is an absence of any 
particular mol do)die, and candidates confine 
themselves for the most part to a promise to 
secure the interests of the general practitioner. 
From this it might be inferred that such interests 
had received but little care or attention at the 
hands of the Council in the past, and that a re¬ 
organisation of this body is necessary in order to 
remedy the injustice. Such is not the case. A 
careful scrutiny of the present constitution of our 
governing body will reveal thefaet that the majority 
of the members are, or have been, general practi¬ 
tioners, while those who do not fall into these 
categoiies are men who, by virtue of the appoint¬ 
ments which they hold, must be intensely interested 
in the welfare of the general practitioner. To 
those who have taken the trouble to read the 
reports of quarterly meetings, it must be abundantly 
evident that the vast majority of the work of the 
Council has to do with matters of interest, and 
often of very great moment to the general 
practitioner. Any genuine shortcomings can 
readily be remedied, and such remedy rests entirely 
in the hands of the profession. It is at least 
worthy of note and must be taken as a sign of the 
indifference of the general practitioner to the 
constitution of the governing body that usually 
less than one-sixth of our graduates trouble to fill 
up their voting papers. 

We sincerely hope that there may be a very 
material increase in the number of votes recorded 
in connection with the forthcoming election, as 
evidence of some interest in professional govern¬ 
ment, and at least as some encouragement to 
those who serve their fellow men so loyally and so 
willingly. 


Jfbstracts at]d Reviews. 


Scientific Periodicals. 

The Conjoint Board of Scientific Studies (under the 
Chairmanship of Professor C. S. Sherrington, Sc.l)., 
K. R.S.) has undertaken the prepaiation and issue of 
a world list of periodical publications which contain 
the results of original scientific research. 

The list will be an octavo volume containing, in 
alphabetical order, the titles and places of publication 
of all such periodicals in existence on January 1st, 
1900, and of all issued after that date. 

Libraries in London, Oxford, Camlnidge, Edin¬ 
burgh, Dublin ami Aberystwith which take in these 
periodicals, will be indicated in the list, and, wherever 
possible, at least one Library in the United Kingdom 
will lie indicated for each title. 

The objects of the proposed volume are :— 

(1) To supply as nearly as possible a complete 
list of current scientific periodicals. 

(2) To indicate, where possible, at least one 
Library where each periodical is taken. 

(3) To form a basis for co-operation between 
Libraries, so that the number of duplicates 
and the list of periodicals not taken in may be 
reduced. 

We are informed that the name of the Library of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons will be 
indicated in the list for certain special periodicals 
dealing with Veterinary Science. 


Tissue Culture. 

The success of Dr. A. H. Ebeling in maintaining in 
culture for a period of eight years a piece of connective 
tissue isolated from the heart of a chick embryo was the 
subject of comment in The Lancet 1 . There are now 
published on the same subject the researches of Professor 
Otto Busse, whose recent death has been a blow to the 
faculty of pathology at Zurich. Professor Busse has 
demonstrated 2 the power of growth of animal tissue 
on a sterile medium of blood plasma, using pieces of rabbit’s 
heart or aorta. After an incubation period of one, two, 
or three days fine threads and spicules are seen growing 
out from the edges of the tissue. These threads and 
spicules soon develop into a dense network of spindle 
and stellate cells, which rapidly increase in number, until 
a fine halo can macroscopieally be seen surrounding the 
tissue. Such cultures can be kept for months and even 
years provided the medium is periodically changed. If 
the culture becomes infected with bacteria in the early 
stages of its growth, the surrounding layer is found to 
contain only round cells ; but at a later stage, when round 
cells are found mixed with spindle and stellate, or stilJ 
later, when the network is well developed, the whole 
layer undergoes dissolution and is replaced by round 
cells only. Similar changes can be observed after ehemic-al 
alteration in the plasma culture medium, as, for example, 
after injection of turpentine water into the animal some 


i The Lancet, 1920, L, 335. 

* Sitzuug der Ueeellschaft der Aerate in Zurich, Jau. 12th, 1922. 
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hours before the serum for the medium is •withdrawn. 
That the round cells are a specific reaction against a foreign 
irritating substance can be well demonstrated by allowing 
bacteria access to one side only of the piece of tissue. 
On this side the round cells are developed, while on the 
other side the usual apindle and stellate cells remain. 
Further, if a colony of bacteria is grown at a little distance 
from the tissue, the round cells are seen to stretch out in 
broad streams towards the colony and finally to collect 
in and around it, demonstrating the presence of chemio- 
taxis. Whence come these cells, and what is their nature ? 
This is what Professor Busse sets out to answer. 

One theory is that they were cells which had accidentally 
wandered into the tissue from the blood and were nothing 
more than migrating leucocytes. This theory may possibly 
be held when the round cells aro visible in fresh cultures, 
but it is more difficult to support when they are first 
seen in cultures that are already 5-10 days old and in which 
the spindle and stellate cells are well developed ; and it is 
completely untenable when the round cells are found in a 
pure spindle and stellate cell culture, as in the following 
experiment. The central piece of tissue can be removed 
with forceps from its halo of newly formed spindle and 
stellate colls, and these cells will go on reproducing them¬ 
selves for weeks and months so long as the culture is 
maintained in its sterile condition. But as soon as con¬ 
tamination is allowed, round cells appear in the network, 
and their daily increase can be accurately noted. The 
number of round cells inoroasos at the expense of the highly- 
developed spindle and stellate celts, which draw in their 
processes and degenerate into round cells, while at the 
same time the fibrinous mesliwork of the culture medium 
undergoes solution and the whole culture becomes fluid, 
simulating the process that takes place in the body when 
pus is formed. From these observations there can be no 
doubt that the round cells come from the descendants 
of the tissue cells themselves and not from any hypo¬ 
thetical leucocytes. What is, then, the nature of these 
cells ? They resemble in many respects leucocytes, 
for one finds among them cells with U-and-S-shaped nuclei. 
Some of them show’ granulation in their protoplasm, which 
is more often eosinophile than basophile, and round cells 
have been found that in every* morphological character 
resemble neutrophil© leucocytes. For some time the 
objection was raised that in spite of their morphological 
resemblance these cells were not true leucocytes, for 
they failed to give the oxydase reaction, but recently 
Professor Busse has come to the conclusion that it is not 
surprising that the chemical conditions in a small drop 
of plasma are not the same as those present in the cir¬ 
culating blood in men and animals, for many of the chemical 
auxiliaries of the body must necessarily be missing. 
Possibly through improvement in the culture medium it 
may* be possible to produce those conditions in which an 
oxydase reaction wall bo positive. 

Professor Busse points out, further, that it is by no 
means true that tissue will only* grow on plasma from 
the same animal. Embryonic tissue especially is easy 
to cultivate in a foreign plasma —e <j. % tissue from a young 
chicken was grown on dog’s plasma, and true mitosis was 
observed. Cultures of human connective tissue and of 
various tumours have been grown with success on animal 


plasma, but great difficulty has been experienced in using 
human plasma, because, even in the absence of infection, 
human plasma tends to liquefy and the firm medium 
which is necessary for accurate observation of tissue 
cultures is not obtained.— The Lancet , April 29th. 


Qliqical arjd Case Reports. 

The Kditor will be glad to receive from members and others 
oontributions to this column of report* of interesting cases 


Equisetum Poisoning in the Horse. 

By Geo. Dods Munro, Department of Hygiene. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

From the study of the literature it would appear 
that poisoning as a result of eating horsetails 
(Equisetum sp.) is quite common in other parts of the 
world, and though but few instances have been 
recorded of stock being poisoned in this country, such 
occurrences are probably not infrequent, as Equisetum 
arvense and Equisetum palustre are very common 
weeds. 

The various species of Equisetum are commonly 
known as horsetails, and, unfortunately, some con¬ 
fusion is caused by their being often described as 
mare’s tail. 

Mare’s tail is a different plant altogether ( Hippo-rut 
sp.), which has no botanical relationship to Equisetum, 
and which is not toxic. 

Considerable difference of opinion has been ex¬ 
pressed as to toxicity of these non-flowering plants, 
the Equisctacew, but at the present time it seems 
certain that some of them, at least, are definitely 
injurious to farm stock. All observers seem to agree 
that the green plant is less injurious than the dried 
plant, as it appears in hay, but the explanation of this 
might well be that grazing animals can to a certain 
extent avoid the growing plant, but when it forms a 
considerable portion of their hay they cannot very 
well do so. It has been frequently observed, how¬ 
ever, that small quantities of this weed when present 
in hay are carefully avoided by horses. 

In this country Equisetum arvense and Equisetum 
palustre should be regarded as dangerous, and of the 
two, arvense probably does the greater harm, being 
more commonly found in hay. 

As to nature of the toxic substance, it has been 
suggested from time to time that the silica, with which 
these plants abound, is the sole detrimental material. 
Aconitic acid has also been held responsible, but it is 
probable that the toxicity of the plant is due to the 
alkaloid Equisetine which has been recovered from 
Equisetum palustre by Lohmann. It seems more 
than doubtful if silica, harmful though it may be, 
could possibly produce the symptoms that follow 
prolonged feeding on these plants. 

Reviewing the recorded cases, Long (1) gives the 
following general symptoms of Equisetum poisoning. 
At first, lie says, there is excitement and anxiety, 
followed by uncertainty of movement, with reeling 
and staggering ; paralysis of the hind limbs, with 
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falling and possibly general paralysis, insensibility to 
external irritants, unconsciousness and coma; the 
pulse is accelerated, the appetite is at first normal, but 
in course of time there is a great disturbance of 
nutrition, and there may be sugar in the urine. It is 
stated that the course is sometimes very acute, death 
occurring in a few hours, but sometimes protracted and 
even chronic. In cattle, according to Long, after 
excessive feeding, continuous diarrhoea is characteristic, 
and also paralysis. Colic, constipation, bloody 
urination, abortion, and loss of teeth have also been 
recorded. It is said that young animals succumb 
sooner than older ones, and that grain-fed animals 
are more resistant than others. In horses, paralysis 
of the hind limbs with swaying and staggering appear 
to be constant symptoms, with, in chronic cases, 
wastage, of the muscles and general emaciation. 

Equisetum appears to be very common in Russia, 
and the symptoms recorded from that country (2) are, 
in horses, unsteady gait, trembling, falling, convul¬ 
sions and death from spinal-cephalic paralysis. In 
cattle it is said that the first symptoms are diarrhoea 
and bloody urination ; in pregnant animals abortion, 
weakness accompanied by loss of condition ; diminu¬ 
tion of milk, and loss of teeth and hair. The plant 
is said to be more injurious dried (in hay) than green. 
F. Chambers, when on military duty in Russia, also 
noted the frequency of Equisetum poisoning, and has 
stated that the weed is found in most of the local hay. 
Laminitis was often present and sometimes chronic. 
He found it to cause partial posterior paralysis, with 
a pronounced swaying movement and uncertain gait 
when the animal was. made to walk. Chambers 
found the temperature to be raised, the pulse and 
respiration to be accelerated, and the animal to be 
very excitable (3). 

A record of the poisoning by Equisetum arvense 
was made by W. R. Davis at Enfield in 1919 (4). 
He says that the affected animal reels and staggers like 
a drunken man, and if the recumbent position is 
assumed there is a disinclination or inability to rise for 
a time. When the animal gets up it may walk in an 
extraordinary manner, flexing all the limbs violently 
so that its progression is most grotesque. The fore¬ 
limbs are picked up with an exaggerated hackney-like 
action, and the hind limbs are moved as if the subject 
had very bad stringhalt. He found that at times 
the slightest sound would make the patient start as if 
in terror. 

The occurrence of Equisetum poisoning is also 
recorded from Oregon, W. E. Lawrence (5) having 
found Equisetum arvense to produce symptoms similar 
to bracken poisoning. 

The writer met with two cases of this trouble during 
April of this year. The subjects were (a) a chestnut 
gelding, aged 7 years, and (b) a dark brown gelding, 
aged 10 years. Both horses were of the heavy van 
type, and were used for vanning work and on the land. 
Case “a" was brought for examination on April 1st, 
and the vanman said the horse was off its food and 
shaking its head a good deal. The animal was thin 
and debilitated. The head was examined to see if 


there were any wounds about the head or diseases in 
the ear, but nothing was found to account for the 
animal’s action. The man was told to give his animal 
bran mashes during the week-end and to keep him 
in, so that he could be treated if necessary. The 
subject was visited on April 3rd, when the pulse was 
found to be sub-normal and feeble, with a lack of 
resilience in the arterial walls. The heart beat was 
faint and irregular, and the temperature slightly 
subnormal. The shaking of the head was more 
manifest outside than when the animal was standing 
in the stall. A purgative was given and the owner 
instructed to give the horse slight walking exercise 
only. It was observed that the hay contained an 
excessive quantity of horsetail (Equisetum arvense), 
and Professor R. G. Linton was written to with a 
view to finding out if this plant would produce any 
of the symptoms observed. 

The horse was visited again on April 6th, when all 
the symptoms observed previously were still present. 
The horse was put into double harness, when he made 
a great “ show,” but would not put any weight in 
the collar, and he walked “ wide ” behind. (The 
horse in his normal state was a very anxious animal, 
so little importance was attached to this “ show.”) 
Instructions were given to rest the horse until he was 
examined again on the 10th, to stop feeding with the 
bad hay, and to substitute hay from a meadow which 
was known not to contain the weed. The owner at 
this time called attention to the second horse, which 
up to the present had shown no untoward symptoms, 
and as a prophylactic measure instructions were given 
to stop feeding with the bad hay. The urine of both 
horses was cloudy, and tested with Fehling’s solutions 
for sugar gave practically negative results. 

A further visit was made on April 10th, when 
examination of case “a” showed the pulse to be 
stronger and practically normal, the temperature was 
normal, the shaking of the head practically stopped, 
and the animal’s gait was normal. Accordingly, tins 
animal was returned to work. Case “ b ” was also 
examined, and the driver stated that this animal had 
also started to shake his head, show a disinclination 
to work, walked with his head down, and seemed to 
take no interest in anything. 

Both animals were; again seen on April 15th, when 
information was received that case “a ' would start 
off in the morning all excitement, work for about 
half-an-hour, and then sit on his haunches and remain 
so for about ton minutes, and then repeat the per¬ 
formance. Case “ b ” would start off sluggish in the 
morning, and in a short time stop, and no amount of 
coaxing would induce him to go for about quarter of 
an hour, when he would also repeat the performance. 
These peculiar actions had been most frequent on the 
11th, but had decreased daily, and on the 15th they 
were working much better, but by no means so well 
as they did before receiving the bad hay. 

It will be noticed that the younger horse was the 
more affected, and with the exception of the shaking 
of the head, the symptoms exhibited by both horses 
were not identical. Both animals recovered. 
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These two cases have been especially instructive 
to the writer, as showing the necessity of a careful 
examination of the diet when the diagnosis is not 
clear. 
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Obiter Dicta. 

By W. R. Davis, M.R.C.V.S., Enfield. 

The meagre results obtained from the appeal for 
clinical notes—perhaps the most interesting matter 
contained in our Record —has set me wondering 
whether practitioners could not be induced to con¬ 
tribute to a column or two, set aside for the purpose, 
fragmentary remarks on cases or methods of practice, 
or even about things in general connected with our 
profession—thoughts that occur or recollections 
that come to them on their daily rounds. This would 
not require the effort needed to set about writing up 
cases, but could be dashed off on half a sheet of note 
paper and despatched while still fresh in the mind. 

I make a start. 

At a recent meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society methods of destroying horses were discussed. 
No mention was made of an intravenous injection of 
Scheele’s prussic acid. A lOc.c. Record syringe 
holds, when filled, about half an ounce, and with this 
dose I have repeatedly killed horses. 

The animal falls and is dead in a few seconds, and, 
curiously enough, presents when dying the symptoms 
of tetanus, opisthotonos and protrusion of the mem¬ 
brane nic titans being most marked. 

I do not recollect having read of the use of a twitch 
in cases of difficult parturition in the cow and mare, 
yet it is an extremely useful tool when the difficulty 
is due to displacement of the head. Last week I 
attended a heifer which had been trying to calve for 
six hours. Two fore feet were at the vulva, but the 
head could not be found by the owner, who is fairly 
expert at calving. I ascertained that the calf was 
coming on its left side (right dorso-ilial position) 
and the head, doubled round with the jaw looking 
towards the maternal sacrum, was lying below the 
pelvic brim. There was not much room, and after 
failing to cord the jaw (the calf was alive and was 
by a pedigree shorthorn bull, so that I did not care 
to use a hook), I made a twitch with a porte cord and 
was easily able to fix the loop on the lower jaw. The 
rod was now twisted by an assistant, and while I pushed 
the foetus into the uterus he soon had the head in the 
pelvis, and delivery of a live calf was effected. 

In cases of wooden tongue I find the application of 
phenol iodin greatly helps the K.I. treatment, and 


I believe that it was recommended by Principal 
Wha Hey. Ac id carbolic crystals are liquefied by the 
addition of 10 per cent, of water, and to 4 of this 
1 of iodin is added and digested till dissolved. It 
can be applied to the raw surfaces with a glass rod. 

I was at a fai m recently, and the owner, who was 
putting up a new byre for a double row of cows, 
asked me to advise him a little about the arrange¬ 
ments. 1 suggested a standing 5ft. 7in. from 
the trough, a stop down of six inches to the floor, 
which should have a very gentle slope to a shallow 
gutter in the middle of the passage (there was to be 
no “grip”). 

A pedigree red poll cow, due to calve in June next, 
and still giving a couple of gallons of milk a day, 
was turned out to glass on Wednesday morning, 
April 12th. She had given a gallon of milk and had 
cleared up her food. A few hours afterwards she 
was found dead in the field. 

On post mortem I found a large abscess occupying 
the apex and part of the left ventricular wall of the 
heart. The pus, of which there was nearly a pint, 
was like very thick cream, and resembled closely the 
contents of “ wens,” so commonly met with in cattle. 
I treated this cow for a large wen on the flank six 
months ago, and I am of opinion that this abscess 
was due to the same cause. The cow had been 
tested for tuberculosis before purchase. It seems 
extraordinary that such a lesion could exist and be 
tolerated so as to give rise to no signs of circulatory 
or other disturbance. The liver was normal; there 
was no ascites and no cedema. 


JAssociation Reports. 

National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Quarterly Meeting of Council. 

( Continued). 

Financial Statement. 

The Treasurer said that arising out of some statements 
made by the Secretary there was the fact that only a 
comparatively small number of members had paid their 
subscription, and the amount standing to the credit of the 
Association was nothing like what it should be if sub¬ 
scriptions had been paid. At the present time there was 
about £703 standing to the credit of the Association, 
and from that he had been instructed to pay out ten 
guineas to the Victoria Benevolent Fund and £15 to Mr. 
Gostling. There was the lawyer’s account which had not 
yet been paid. He would like permission to pay this 
account, as it is very much overdue, and he thought it 
w'ould be advisable to get rid of this debt. There was 
also the printng bill for last, month, which had not yet been 
received, hut he estimated this would he about £180. 

Ho also called attention to the increasing expenses 
for overhead charges in connection with the office. 
During the first three months of the year these expenses 
were always higher on account of postages for subscrip¬ 
tions, circularising, etc., and instead of the usual £50 
lasting for throe weeks, it had only lasted a fortnight. 
He was pleased to say, however, that the prospects were 
quite good, but he thought something should be done to 
speed up the members who had not yet paid their sub¬ 
scriptions. 
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The Treasurer was instructed to pay the lawyer’s 
hoc mint. 

It. was resolved tlnit a vote of thanks lx* conveyed to 
Mr. De Vino for the valuable help which he and his staff 
had afforded the Association in conducting the advertise¬ 
ment department. 

Suggestions re Development of Branches. 

The Secretary said that no doubt they were aware 
it was considered advisable that, branches should be 
developed in that they should be made to take a greater 
interest in the work of the Association and should become 
actual working bodies. He had, therefore, drafted rough 
suggestions, which he did not claim to lx> the finished 
article, but merely a basis for discussion. He had sent 
a copy to the President for his opinion, and he had agreed 
t hat no harm could be done by bringing the matter before 
the committee. 

It was resolved that the branch executives be requested 
to call a meeting of the Presidents, Secretaries, and 
Treasurers of the divisions in the respective areas, and to 
confer regarding the feasibility of the proposed develop¬ 
ment. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Rkport of Salaries Committee. 

Professor Wooldridge read the following report 
of the meeting of the Salaries Committee, held in 
E liuhnrgh on February 7th, and moved its reception 
and adoption :— 

A meeting of the Salaries Committee was held at the 
I loyal (Dick) Veterinary College. Edinburgh, on Tuesday. 
February 7th, 11122. 

There were present: The President, Prof. Linton, Mr. 
Clofton, Mr. W. Brown, and the General Secretary. 
Apologies for absence were received from Prof. Wool¬ 
dridge, Messrs. J. Clarkson, Brennan De Vine, and J. Alison. 

Dr. Bradley was elected chairman. 

The General Secretary presented a revised list of the 
salaries paid by twenty-one of the more important 
authorities to their whole-time veterinary inspectors. 
After careful consideration of these and other salaries, 
it was finally decided to recommend the following minimum 
scale of remuneration :— 

Junior Assistant Inspectors : 

(n) Without D.V.S M. or equivalent post graduate 
degree, £250 ; increasing by annual increments 
of £25 to £550. 

(b) With D.V.S.M. or equivalent post graduate degree, 
£500 ; increasing by anuuul increments of £25 
to £400. 

Senior Assistant Inspectors : 

£400, increasing by annual increments of £25 to £500. 

Chief Veterinary Inspectors : 

According to the responsibility of the appointment: 
minimum, £500 per annum. 

It was further derided to recommend to the Council 
that the General Secretary be authorised not to accept 
advertsements for whole-time appointments of veterinary 
inspectors which do not conform to this scale. 

After consultation with the President and the Chairman 
(Professor Wooldridge), the Secretary announced the 
approved scale for several weeks in the journal of the 
Association. 

Mr. .1. Willett seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Professor (Jo ETON : Before that is actually put to 
t he meeting I should like to suggest, that inquirers 
should be instructed not to accept appointments 
which do not conform to the scale. I would like 


instructions to be given to the General Secretary 
not to accept advertisements which offer salaries 
low er than those which have been recommended by 
the Committee. 

The President: May I point out that the matter 
of colonial salaries will he raised at a later part of 
the agenda on the resolution expressed by the Mid- 
West and South Wales Division? We have it 
moved and seconded that this report be adopted. 
Agreed. 

I'iie President: It is on the agenda that there will 
he a report from the special committee appointed to 
consider the methods of distribution of biological 
products, but as this Committee is only just con¬ 
sidering its methods, we will pass on to the report 
from the Sub-Committee appointed to consider the 
advisability of joining the Federation of Medical 
and Allied Societies. 

Major-General Sir Layton Blenkinsop read the 
following report of the meeting of the Sub-Committee, 
and proposed its reception and adoption :•— 

Federation of Medical and Allied Societies. 

A meeting of the sub-committee appointed to consider 
the advisability of joining the Federation of Medical and 
Allied Societies was held at the offices of the Association on 
Monday, March 6th, 1922. There were present Major- 
Gen. Sir J. Layton Blenkinsop, Major F. Hobday, Professor 
G. H Wooldridge, Mr. J. W. McIntosh. Mr. G. P. Male, 
and the General Secretary. Apologies for absence were 
received from the President and Mr. W. Woods. 

Major-General Sir ,J. Layton Blenkinsop was elected 
chairman. 

Major Hobday submitted a draft of the new prospectus 
of the Federation and pointed out that:— 

Subscription .—Corporate Members’ Societies pay no 
annual subscriptions, but only such voluntary annual 
contributions, towards expenses, as they may be disposed 
and able to make. 

Representation .—Corporate Members are such pro¬ 
fessional societies who apply and are elected to repre¬ 
sentation. Each has one representative on the appro¬ 
priate professional council, and on the Executive Council 
and in general meeting is entitled to one representative 
for every 5,000 or part of 5,000 of its membership. 

A letter was submitted by Major Hobday from the 
Federation stating that the Council of that body approved 
the admission of this Association, and approved also that 
it should have representation upon the Medical Council 
of the Federation. 

It was decided that this Association accept the invitation 
to join the Federation of Medical and Allied Societies, and 
that Major F. T. G. Hobday be appointed its representa¬ 
tive on the Medical Council. 

The General Secretary was instructed to inform tho 
Federation of the Committee’s decision, and to forward 
the necessary form of application. 

Mi. McIntosh seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

'1 he Secretary: Since that cate I have had a 
letter from the Secretary of the Federation as follows: 

March 29th, 1922. 

J. Basil Buxton, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., 

General Secretary, 

The National Veterinary Medical Assoc, 
of Gt. Britain and Ireland. 

Dear Sir,— l have pleasure in notifying you that, at the 
meeting of my Executive Council yesterday, your Associa¬ 
tion was unanimously elected a corporate member of this 
Federation. 
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In due course I shall be glad to receive from you a 
cheque for whatever sum, if any, your Council sees fit to 
contribute towards our expenses.—Yours faithfully, 
(signed) N. Howard Mummery, General Secretary. 

The President : It lius been moved that the report 
he received and adopted. 

Agreed. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop: With regard to the 
amount of the subscription to be paid, formerly 
there was an affiliation fee, but that has now been 
dispensed with, and it is left to the Association joining 
to pay what it considers a suitable amount. I 
suggested that it should not exceed three guineas. 

Mr. Male: I understood Professor Hobday was 
going to see the Secretary and find out what sum he 
thought was necessary. 

The President: This Council can make some 
suggestion. 

Mr. J. Willett: I suggest a sum not exceeding 
five guineas. 

Major Simpson : I second that. 

Carried. 

National Milk Conference Committee. 

Professor Wooldridge read the following report 
of a meeting of this Committee, (convened by the 
National Clean Milk Society) at which he represented 
the Association :— 

Minutes of a mooting bold oil March 16th, 192:1, at 9 
Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

There were present Mr. Wilfred Buckley, National 
Clean Milk Society (in the Chair) ; Mr. A. 1>. Allen, 
National Farmers’ Union ; Colonel Barham, British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association ; Miss Hughesdon, Women Sanitary 
Inspectors’ and Health Visitors’ Association ; Dr. S. G. 
Moore, National League for Health, Maternity and Child 
Welfare ; Dr. Orr, Society of Medical Officers of Health ; 
Mr. J. T. Quinton, Sanitary Inspectors’ Association ; 
Professor Wooldridge, National Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Secretary of the National Clean Milk Society was 
in attendance. . 

Mr. J. T. Horner, the representative of the National 
Federation of Dairymen’s Associations, did not attend. 

The list of Associations invited to send representatives 
to the meeting was read, together with the names of the 
representatives. 

An apology for absence was read from Dr. VV heat ley , the 
appointed representative of the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, whose place was taken by Dr. Orr. 

I. The advisability oj holding a Conference to discuss 
Milk in all its aspects. . 

Mr. Buckley explained that the Council of the National 
Clean Milk Society felt strongly that it would be to the 
national interest as well as to the interests of those con¬ 
cerned in the production and distribution of milk if a 
conference could be held in Loudon, lasting if necessary- 
fur several days, at which milk in all its aspects could be 
thoroughly discussed, with a view to disseminating present 
knowledge. His suggestion was that a suitable length of 
time should be allotted to each aspect to be dismissed, that 
an expert should be invited to read a paper on the subject, 
and one or two other experts be invited to speak before 
the subject was open to general discussion. Mr. Buckley 
stated that he had had an informal discussion regarding 
such a Conference with some officials of the Ministry of 
Health, and he had no reason to believe that the proposal 
would not meet with the approval of that Ministry. 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. Quinton and 
seconded by Dr. Moore, was agreed to unanimously 


“ That it is desirable that a Conference be held, provided 
it is found workable.” 

2. Should this Committee (a) carry on the work or (b) 
merely draw up suggestions us to how the Conference should 
he conducted. 

The latter course was decided upon as the representatives 
had not received power from their Associations to proceed 
further. 

9. That Societies or other Bodies should he invited to 
cooperate. 

it was agreed that in addition to the Associations already 
invited the following bodies should be asked to co-operato 
in organising a Conference to be called the " National 
Milk Conference ” :— 

The Municipal Corporations’ Association. 

The County Councils’ Association. 

Central Chamber of Agriculture. 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The Cattle Breeds’ Societies. 

It was agreed that the Ministries of Education and of 
Agriculture should be approached with a view to what 
help they might be able to offer. 

4. Date anil l‘lace of Conference. 

Mr. Buckley reported that the Daily Express were 
holding a " Woman’s Exhibition ” at Olympia, in July, 
at which the National Clean Milk Society were to organise 
a Milk Exhibit on behalf of the Ministry of Health, and 
that it might he possible that arrangements could be made 
for the use of a hall at Olympia during the period of the 
Exhibition. It was decided that it would he inadvisable 
to hold the Conference in connection with any r newspaper, 
and that it would be best to try to obtain the use of the 
Guildhall, and failing that, of the Middlesex Comity Hall, 
or the hall of one of the City Livery Companies. Mr. 
Buckley undertook to ascertain what hall could be obtained. 
It was agreed that tlie Conference should be held, if 
possible, during the week of the annual show held at 
Islington by the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. 

5. Finance. 

Dr. Moore expressed the view that the proposed 
Conference would be self-supporting, and that a guarantee 
fund of £500 would probably be ample to cover all risks. 

6 . Suggested subjects for discussion. 

The following were suggested as some suitable subjects 
for papers, to be followed by discussions:— 

(1) Production. 

(a) Breed in relation to production of milk. 

(Ii) Feeding and economic production. 

(c) Methods of producing clean raw milk. 

(d) Tuberculin tests and tuberculosis. 

(e) Cattle diseases other than tuberculosis in relation 

to milk. 

(/) Chemical composition of milk. 

(2) Distribution. 

(g) Handling and distribution of milk 

(i) On tire railway. 

(ii) By wholesalers and retailers. 

(/,) Treatment of milk (sterilisation, pasteurisation, 
etc.). 

(9) Public. 

(i) Food value of milk. 

(j ) Care of milk in the home. 

(k) Education and the dairy industry. 

7. It was agreed that the Secretary of the National 
Clean Milk .Society should continue to act as Secretary of 
the Committee, and should call a meeting as soon as possible 
of representatives of all the Associations who agree to 
co operate, giving a fortnight’s notice of such u meeting. 

Continuing, Professor Wooldridge said. What we 
have to decide is whether this Association can or 
cannot profitable take a part in this proposed Con¬ 
ference. I think there is no doubt the Conference 
a ill go on, and as there are certain subjects likely 
to be discussed which are of vital importance to 
our profession, it seems highly desirable that we 
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should he represented. I do not think it right 
that such subjects as the tuberculin test should 
be discussed in the absence of some representative 
of this profession. It seems to me desirable that 
we should agree to co-operation. 

The President: Before this discussion begins, 
I wish to crave your indulgence in order to catch a 
train. Have I your permission to ask Mr. Woods 
to take my place ? Agreed. 

Mr. W. Woods then took the chair. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop: I would like to endorse 
what Professor Wooldridge has said with reference 
to sending a representative from this Association 
to the committee. It will probably be within the 
memory of those who were at the Royal Sanitary 
Congress at Folkestone that this question of clean 
milk cropped up, and it was then thought it was very 
necessary that someone from the veterinary profession 
should be present. As far as I understand, the 
National Clean Milk Society is only too anxious for 
our co-operation, and I think we should not be doing 
our duty to the public if we did not send a represent¬ 
ative. I propose a representative be sent. 

Mr. Male: I should like to second that proposal. 
You all remember the great assistance General 
Blenkinsop was to the veterinary profession at the 
Sanitary Institute Conference. 

Professor Wooldridge: I understand you are 
suggesting a representative on the committee in the 
first instance. Would it not be better to agree that 
we co-operate in the conference and then nominate 
a representative for the committee ? I think you 
may have heard there was a suggestion of a guarantee 
for £500, which would be necessary from some source. 
I understand there will be little or no difficulty in 
getting that guarantee—we might be asked to give a 
guarantee for a certain amount, or it might not be 
asked for. I suggest £20. I do not think we ought 
to pay more towards expenses. I take it you mean 
that first of all we co-operate and that a representative 
be sent to the committee. 

The Chairman : I think that would be better. 
Personally I am very much in favour of co-operation 
in a matter of this sort. 

It was suggested that it should be put to the com¬ 
mittee that we co-operate and send a representative 
to the organising committee. 

Professor Wooldridge : I wonder if it would be 
possible to send two members ? I should like the 
assistance of Sir Layton Blenkinsop. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop : I live too far away and 
should not be able to attend the meetings. I suggest 
Mr. Male. 

Professor Wooldridge : I feel that this organising 
committee will subsequently ask for representatives 
to attend the Conference; this is only for a represent¬ 
ative on the committee, and General Blenkinsop would 
be much more likely to help us by attending the 
Conference than attending the meetings held fre¬ 
quently. 

Mr. McIntosh seconded that Mr. Male be appointed 
the other representative. 


The Chairman : Is it your wish that two members 
be appointed to attend these committees ? The 
two members nominated are Professor Wooldridge 
and Mr. Male. Is it vour wish they should be the 
representatives ? Agreed. 

Professor Wooldridge : I think the question of a 
guarantee should be discussed. If the thing fails, 
we might be called upon to pay the amount we have 
guaranteed. I believe there are several public- 
spirited men who have already offered to contribute 
towards the expenses of that Conference if it is held. 
In these circumstances, together with other means 
of income, I do not think it is likely we shall be called 
upon to pay the guarantee. 

The Chairman : Would you like a resolution passed 
that, if necessary, we will pay up to £20 ? 

General Blenkinsop : I propose that we guarantee 
up to £20. 

Mr. J. Willett: I second that. Agreed. 
Resolution from the Mid-West and South Wales 
Division. 

The Chairman : The resolution is on the agenda. 
I do not know whether any of you have gone into it; 
if so, I should like to hear your opinion. 

General Blenkinsop : A similar resolution came 
before the Central Veterinary Society the last time. 
This resolution can be divided into two parts—the 
first part is, people going overseas and the other, 
people at home. I propose to speak with reference 
to those who arc going overseas, down to the word 
“ also.” I have had considerable experience in 
different parts of the world, and I can say without any 
hesitation it would be the greatest advantage to young 
members of this profession if, before taking up appoint¬ 
ments overseas they had accurate information regard¬ 
ing their status and the value of salaries in those 
countries. It has been said that a scientific worker 
can work for very little in overseas appointments. 
If they are going to take up their proper status, they 
must be able to live in the same way as other pro¬ 
fessional men in that country, and it is quite impossible 
for anyone who has not been in the colonies to say 
whether the salaries offered are adequate or not. 
I have been in discussions where the money value of 
these overseas appointments have been put into 
English money. This is of no value at all. What one 
wants to know is the cost of living and what will be 
expected from the man taking the appointment. 
I consider, if I may suggest, the best way to deal 
with this question is that a committee be appointed 
of certain people, representatives of different parts 
of the colonies, who will answer questions regarding 
these colonies. I do not consider it will do to get 
information and have it kept in pigeon-holes to be 
taken out as required. What is wanted is reliable 
information, and to get that you should have repre¬ 
sentatives who will take the necessary steps to keep 
this up to date with regard to the colonies or those 
overseas areas on which they have to advise. I 
think that nothing but good can come out of this, 
and I think it is a thing which the N.V.M.A. should 
take up. 
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The Chairman : You move that a committee be 
appointed ? 

Professor Wooldridge : In order to facilitate 
discussion, I beg to second this. Is this committee, 
which will meet at home, to be instructed to give 
certain information to people going overseas i 

General Blenkinsop: I suggest that a committee 
should be formed and that certain people should be 
told off for different areas. The people nominated 
for those areas should be placed in touch with those 
who wish to take up an appointment there. 

The Secretary: It is quite obvious that an enor¬ 
mous amount of work will be entailed. It seems to 
be quite necessary in any case that we shall have to 
consider this again, and I would suggest that to-night 
we appoint a small committee to discuss ways and 
means of appointing people to undertake this work. 
It appears to me to be very difficult on the spur of 
the moment to suggest a representative committee. 

I think a committee should be formed, and at the 
latest this can be ready by the next quarterly meeting. 

Major Simpson seconded the proposal made by the 
Secretary. He said it was impossible to push a thing 
like this through at once. It had better be carefully 
looked into with regard to ways and means, also a 
very careful selection should be made of the people 
who were to be asked to carry out the duties. 

The Chairman: You really want a committee to 
be in touch with applicants. 

Major Simpson : A small number of the present 
committee could be put on the Standing Committee, 
or those who would give the necessary information. 
A small committee would be enough at the present 
moment. 

General Blenkinsop: I think that would be the 
best thing. 

The Secretary: The resolution is as follows:— 
“ That a small committee be appointed to consider 
the best methods of carrying out the work which will 
be entailed by the appointment of the Standing 
Committee in question. ’ 

Major Simpson : I second that. 

Mr. Male : I should like to propose that General 
Blenkinsop, Professor Gaiger and Major Simpson 
be appointed. 

Professor Gaiger : May I suggest that someone 
else be appointed on the small committee to offer 
advice ? I am quite willing to do anything I can to 
make it my business to advise anyone going out to 
India, d>ut I do not think it necessary to be on the 
(ommittee. I would prefer that someone near at 
band be asked to serve, unless the meetings are going 
to be held at the same time as the Council Meeting. 

Professor Wooldridge : I beg to second those 
nominations, together with the President and the 
Secretary. 

The Chairman : You have heard the resolution ; 
those in favour of it say “ aye.” Carried. 

Resolution from the Western Counties Division. 
“ The members of the Western Counties Veterin¬ 
ary Medical Association are of the opinion that 


the time has arrived when a closer union between 
the Ministry of Health and the Veterinary Pro¬ 
fession is desirable.” 

After a lengthy discussion, the Secretary was 
instructed to inform the Western Counties Division 
that the Council was in sympathy with the resolution, 
and that w hen an opportunity occurred, an endeavour 
would lie made to effect a closer union in so far as 
that Association was able. 

The Chairman : We have before us a request that 
this Association should appoint a delegate to attend 
the Second International Congress on Comparative 
Pathology to be held at Rome. 

The Secretary: The request, together with a 
programme, was forwarded to this Association, and 
I hear to-night that Major Hobday has been appointed 
Secretary of the British Section. I have a letter 
from him in which he expresses the hope that this 
Council will appoint a delegate to attend the 
Conference. I mentioned it to the President, and 
while he agreed whole-heartedly with the idea of 
having a representative there, he was afraid it would 
be rather expensive. As a matter of fact, it would 
be impossible for any of us to attend for a sum of less 
than £30 or £40. 

Professor Gaiger : Is there any chance of our dele¬ 
gate going in any case ? 

The Secretary : Major Hobday is going in any 
case, but the idea was that the profession in this 
country should send several representatives. 

Mr. Begg : You can gauge the expenses if you get 
to know who is going. 

Professor Wooldridge : Might I suggest it is 
referred to the Finance and Advisory Committee t 
Professor Gaiger: I agree to the suggestion that 
the matter be referred to the Finance and Advisory 
Committee. 

The Chairman : Is that your wish ? 

Agreed. 

The Secretary announced that the next meeting 
of the Council will be held at Bath. 

The Central Veterinary Society. 

The Overseas Appointments Question. 

A general meeting of the members of the Central 
Vetei inary Society (National Veterinary Medical 
Association—Central Division) was held at 10 Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.l, on Thursday, Apiil 
6th, at 6-30 p.m., Mr. G. II. Livesev, the President 
of the Society, in the chair. 

The following Fellows signed the attendance 
book:—Maj.-Gen. Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Messis. 
J. V illctt, A. E. V illett, H. D. Jones, E. L. Stroud, 
W. Perryman, W. N. Thompson, H. .1. Parkin, 
0. S. Broadhurst, S. H. Slocoek, A. L. Wilson, R. J. 
Foreman, F. H. Stuinton, J. B. Buxton, A. Pavne, 
J. C. Colenmn, M. G. Byerley, H. R. Allen, J. McCunn, 
H. C. P. King, W. R. Davis, Lt.-Col. H. S. Mosley, 
Majors P. J. Simpson, P. Daycr-Smith, F. G. Hobday, 
G. Rees-Mogg, Professors G. H. Wooldridge and 
E. B. Reynolds, Messrs. J. Rowe, W. S. King, H. 
King and R. Bennett, Captains G. Diinlop-Martin 
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and H. Kirk. Messrs. B. S. Coekerton, J. Bell and 
.1. F. Macdonald, lion. Sec. 

Visitor : Professor A. Gofton. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. F. Macdonald, read 
a letter from Mr. Chalmers, of Tunbridge Wells, 
tendering his resignation, and stating that he had 
not been able to attend the meetings of the Society, 
and saw no prospect of doing so in the future. He 
wished the members every success. 

Professor Wooldridge moved that Mr. Chalmeis 
should be invited to reconsider his decision, and 
come and give the Society his personal support. 
The motion was put and carried unanimously. 
Morbid Specimens. Members were invited to 
present morbid specimens, and a specimen was 
produced by Professor Reynolds of 32 calculi found 
in the bladder of a bitch about six years old, weighing 
bibs. The total weight of the calculi was loz. 5 
drams. The bitch was not operated on when she 
was brought in, as she appeared to be almost in 
extremis. From the character of the discharge it 
was evident that the bladder was very badlv infected. 
It was thought that bv washing out the bladder 
with a disinfectant and by giving her urinary anti¬ 
septics internally there would be a greater chance 
for an operation to be successful. The bitch died, 
however, within 24 hours of being brought into the 
hospital. 

Captain Hamilton Kirk said he had a bone, 
showing rather an extensive ringbone, which was 
taken from a light vanner. 

There was no discussion on the presentation of 
the specimen. 

The meeting proceeded to ballot for the election 
of a Fellow, and the Chairman stated that Captain 
James Player, of 16 Dorset Gardens, Brighton, was 
unanimously elected a Fellow. 

Information Bureau. 

The following motion by Captain Hamilton Kirk- 
stood upon the agenda paper:— 

“ That the Council of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association be urged to set up an informa¬ 
tion bureau, w hich would be competent to guide 
and advise all graduates seeking posts in the 
Colonies or abroad as to cost of living, rent, ser¬ 
vants, the climate, prospects of promotion, pen¬ 
sions, adequacy of salary, and other details con¬ 
nected with any appointment.” 

The Chairman called upon Captain Hamilton 
Kirk to propose his resolution. 

Captain Hamilton Kirk, in proposing this resolu¬ 
tion, said it was not long since Professor Hobday- 
raised anew this question of whole-time salaries, when 
the resolution which he put to the Mid-West and 
South Wales Division was carried unanimously. He 
was putting a similar resolution before them that 
evening, and trusted that it would meet with a 
similar fate. They had doubtless all read in the 
issue of the Veterinary Record for March 18th a letter 


upon the subject of salaries of w hole-time veterinary- 
appointments. In that letter he quoted one 
which he had received from India indicating the 
very high cost of the bare necessities of life out there, 
and showing how very essential it was that, those 
who applied for these Colonial appointments should 
be better informed as to the conditions they were 
likely to encounter and the comparative value of the 
salaries offered. He spoke from rather bitter experi¬ 
ence, as, at the time he made his own application to 
the India Office, he had no real idea of the purchasing 
value of the rupee in India, and what was more 
important, he could find no reliable source of infoi illa¬ 
tion. The India Office could, of course, impart a 
good deal of information if it would condescend, but 
even then he feared it was undidv biassed, and not 
calculated to put the graduate in possession of the 
full facts. In order to fit himself for the post he 
sought, he decided to take a post-graduate course, 
and was obliged to go to Edinburgh for that purpose. 
Travelling expenses, fees, and residence for two 
months away from home were costly items, and 
after it all he discovered the post was not sufficiently 
well paid to give it any further consideration. The 
climate, and conditions pertaining to housing accom¬ 
modation, rent, etc., in certain parts of India or 
Africa, and the suitability of these districts for the 
residence of white women were among some of the 
questions which sorely exercised him. He thought 
the great majority of members of the National were 
agreed that in too many cases the salaries offered 
to veterinary officials were not only inconsistent 
with the maintenance of that social position which 
was so essential abroad, but were a positive insult 
to a professional man. As examples of this they had 
in British Guiana the veterinary officer’s salary at 
£300 per annum, whilst the Superintendent of Botanic 
Gardens received £400 and the Forestry Officer £500. 
The boycotting of such underpaid appointments 
appeared to be impracticable, since he supposed 
there would always be members who would accept 
these posts if others refused them. They could not 
be forbidden to do so, and the only alternative would 
seem to lie in some campaign of publicity undertaken 
by the N.V.M. Association, by which graduates 
would be made acquainted with the conditions 
pertaining to undesirable appointments. There was 
never a more propitious time than now for this good 
work to be taken in hand, as, owing to the still decreas¬ 
ing employment of the horse, in towns at least, young 
graduates were more than ever forced to seek fresh 
spheres for their activities. He accordingly sub¬ 
mitted his proposition. 

The Chairman asked if Captain Kirk would agree 
to some slight change before the last word in his 
resolution, so that the words read “ any such appoint¬ 
ment..” 

Captain Kirk agreed to the suggestion. 

Mr. Byerly said the motion had been brought 
before them in an interesting and eloquent manner 
by Captain Kirk, but nothing he had said had tended 
to alter his opinion that the proposition was quite 
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unnecessary, that it was impracticable, and that 
he was ill-advised to biing it forward for discussion. 
He was under the impression that the National 
Veterinary Medical Association was not a wealthy 
corporation—in fact, that the finances were in such 
a condition as not to make the office of treasurer a 
very enviable one, but he noticed that throughout 
Captain Kirk’s speech not one mention was made of 
expense. No allusion was made to that at all ; but 
if they were going to set up an information bureau 
they would require a staff to work it and where, he 
asked, was it to come from ? Unless they could find 
men sufficiently altruistic to undertake these duties 
in an honorary capacity, they would have to find people 
to whom salaries would have to be paid : and as posts 
in the Colonies and abroad would not become vacant 
at stated times, the bureau would have to be in 
operation continuously, and that would certainly 
mean a considerable amount in expenses. But why 
should graduates whose love for their Motherland 
seemed to be only measured by their eagerness to 
leave it be the. only ones to be considered ? In 
Great Britain, which, he thought, had the first claim 
upon the services of her graduates, conditions varied 
immensely in different localities, and graduates had 
to find out for themselves what were the prospects 
before them when they accepted any appointment 
or commenced practising in any district. He under¬ 
stood that about 13 per cent of the members of their 
colleges resided outside these Islands. That surely 
was a goodly number, but whence came the advice 
for them when they started to go forth to their 
work ? According to Captain Kirk, they ought to 
be looked upon as being in an extremely miserable 
condition, and the members ought to pour upon them 
their compassion, but he would not be a party to any 
such procedure as that, because he knew full well 
that they would be very much insulted. It seemed 
to him that nowadays many young men expected 
to get to the top of the financial ladder without going 
through the operation of climbing the first rounds. 
He noticed that Captain Kirk had particularised his 
requirements, and he felt, sorry to think that they 
almost all referred to lucre. It could not be denied 
that many men filled positions principally for the 
love of their work, knowing all the time that their 
emoluments would be scanty. Research workers 
and others who had done most good in this world had 
not been those who always kept mammon in the 
foreground. Besides, before any advice could really 
be given to a graduate as to the part of the earth that 
he should select for his domicile, the advisor would 
have to be perfectly cognizant of that graduate’s 
bodily and mental condition, because it was notorious 
that all men did not succeed equally well in any posi¬ 
tion, as some were more energetic and had more 
tact than others. Then in regard to the cost of living, 
that was greatly influenced by the nature of the 
individual, and what would satisfy one would not 
suffice for another. It seemed to him strange that 
they should be asked to establish an information 
bureau to tell a graduate what sort, of a climate he 


would meet with in any part of the world he might 
care to visit, because surely that should have been 
learned at school, and even if he had forgotten his 
geography, he could get all the information he required 
from Whitaker or an ordinary encyclopaedia, and 
at any rate as far as our own Empire was concerned, 
all information could be got from onr Agents-General 
and from the Crown Agents for the Colonies, because 
he believed they were always ready to give any that 
was required. He strongly opposed the motion, 
but he hoped that he would not be considered as 
simply a destructive critic. There would be no 
foundation for such an accusation as that, because 
there was none more mindful of the troubles that 
beset them as a profession than he was, and during 
the many years he had livsd in the profession it had 
often been a sad thought with him that esprit de corps 
amongst them was not very strong, and instead of 
their urging the National Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion to set up such a bad scheme as this it w ould be 
better for them to urge them to formulate some plans 
which would have the effect of binding them more 
closely together, so that they could oppose a substan¬ 
tial front to the enemy. He really did not think 
that they would ever obtain the position that they 
ought to have in the estimation of their fellow citizens 
until they remembered more constantly that, on 
their banner were the words Ur's Uni la Fortior. 

Major-General Sir Layton Bi.F.NKiNSor said his 
experience out of England might be of value in 
considering the question before the meeting. The 
last speaker had said : “ Why not have a bureau of 
inquiry for the United Kingdom ? ” Well, anybody 
could go down to a place in the Uuited Kingdom 
and institute his own inquiries and a third-class fare 
would bring him back. His experience of overseas 
appointments was that a young man took up an 
appointment, went overseas, and was bound to that 
appointment. He had seen a good deal of what might 
be termed thoughtlessness amongst the graduates 
of the profession, in cases where they had accepted 
appointments because they considered that the pay 
was very good, without considering the circumstances 
under which he would be called upon tolive. Now they 
were told that the standard of living depended on 
the man himself. But any one who had served in 
the Colonies or in India knew perfectly well that there 
was a certain standard of living which had to be 
maintained. It did not matter whether a man was 
underpaid or not, he had got to live in a certain way, 
and maintain a certain status if he was going to keep 
himself in the social position w r hich a representative 
of a profession such as theirs should occupy. He 
could not keep his expenditure below a certain level, 
and unless that man kept his standard of living up 
to those with whom he was associated he would have 
a very uncomfortable life. He supported what 
Captain Kirk said about the necessity of having 
somewhere to go to get information. It appeared 
to him that all that was required was for the National 
to have a roll of a certain number of people who 
would be willing to supply accurate and up-to-date 
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information to whom members making enquiries 
could be referred, or to whom a candidate for an 
oversea post could go in order to get any information 
he might require. His own experience was that 
the cost of living overseas had gone up enormously 
and it was very important that the people to whom 
candidates were referred should have up-to-date 
information on the subject, because if the information 
was out-ot-date it would be worse than useless. He 
was probably a little pessimistic in regard to the 
number of these appointments which would even¬ 
tually be available. Numerous oversea schools had 
been set up for educating men in the veterinary 
profession. There was now a school in South Afiica 
which would probably supply the whole of the 
veterinary requirements of Africa. It had a five 
years curriculum and university matriculation. In 
addition there were schools at Cairo and in Punjab 
which had a university matriculation. Canada did 
not require our graduates because they had their 
own schools, and the same Could be said of Australia. 
Therefore he was afraid the openings overseas would 
be limited in the near future, but whatever openings 
there might be it would be to the advantage of the 
profession to assist candidates considering these 
appointments by giving them accurate and up-to-date 
information regarding the cost of living and the social 
status they were likely to find waiting for them in 
the countries where appointments might be offered. 

Colonel Mosley remarked that anyone would 
think that from some of the statements that had been 
made that the members of the Council of the N.V.M.A. 
were out of touch with the profession. This motion 
was an Imperial question, and this Society sent 
representatives to the National Association. Although 
he agreed with Captain Kirk that this question was 
a very important one he did not agree with the 
suggested procedure. He thought they ought to 
approach the representatives of their Society on the 
National Veterinary Medical Association in a different 
way. The National was really the House of Commons 
and they were the Borough Council, and he did not 
think they ought to send such a motion to the Council 
of the N.V.M.A. as coming from that Society. It 
would be better for their councillors on the National 
to represent them or to let the matter stand over 
until the Annual Meeting of the National. He was 
in agreement with the cause of the graduates but 
at the same time he did not agree with the procedure 
suggested. 

Mr. Buxton said that all Secretaries of Local 
Associations had recently been asked, when they 
forwarded a resolution such as the one before the 
meeting, to coach their iepresentative on the Council 
of the National. What usually happened was that 
a resolution of this sort was sent along without 
particulars or details from the Division forwarding 
them, and the National Council had really no means 
of judging the value of the resolution. A request 
was sent out to the Secretaries of the Association 
asking them either to send a remind of the discussion 
or to coach their representatives, and if that were 
done, they would certainly get over the difficulties 


which Colonel Mosley had raised. He quite agreed 
that the Annual Meeting was an excellent place at 
which to bring forward a matter of that sort, and he 
would like to remind them that that Annual Meeting 
was quite well attended and a considerable amount 
of work was done. If they adhered to the machinery 
which was now in force the difficulties which had 
been mentioned would be overcome to a large extent. 

Captain Dunlop-Martin said his experience when 
he was Assistant Bacteriologist to the Imperial 
Government of India at Muktesar was that if a man 
was married and had to support a family on the pay 
w hich was offered and which he understood had not 
been very materially increased, it w as a very hopeless 
outlook for the future overseas, and he had never 
regretted the fact that he had resigned. He certainly 
thought that some means of getting information as 
to the cost of living and particularly as to the status 
of the profession in the part of the world where one 
was going to should be available to the candidates 
for the post. It was an absolute fact that if you did 
not keep up a cei tain standard you were out of it 
socially, and how some of the members of the depart¬ 
ments were keeping their end upand how they managed 
to exist in any decency, he could not imagine, and 
he thought they must be having a very thin time 
indeed. 

Professor Hobday supported Captain Kirk’s 
resolution. He considered that they certainly needed 
very much information of the kind which had been 
referred to, and the National Veterinary Medical 
Association was the body most likely to help them. 
It was no use for them to wait until the Annual 
Meeting because they could not afford to wait twelve 
months before discussing this matter. It was only 
by putting the resolution forward that they could do 
any good. If they carried the resolution it would 
show the urgency of the matter, and would strengthen 
their position. 

The Chairman asked Mr. Buxton whether, if the 
resolution was passed, it would be in time to go 
before the Council at the next day’s meeting. 

Mr. Buxton thought the matter would not be on 
the agenda. 

The Chairman remarked that the matter was 
coming before the Council of the National on the 
following evening. 

Captain Kirk replied to the points raised by Mr. 
Byerlv in the discussion. He said that when he 
was at school he did not learn much about all the 
climates in the world, and although it was quite 
possible to go to the Crow n Agents when one wanted 
to know what a certain climate was, the Crown Agents 
knew very little about veterinary appointments, 
and they could tell them nothing as to what their 
prospects were in regard to business or anything else. 
As regards Mr. Byerley’s astonishment that any 
graduate should wish to leave the Motherland, it 
should be borne in mind that the Motherland had 
hitherto been the main source of supply of veterinary 
officers, and would doubtless continue to be so until 
such time as the various Colonies could produce their 
ow n men. He did not know that there was room for 
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everybody at home and considered there must always 
be some overflow into other parts of the Empire. 
He had before him an official “ Appointments List ” 
issued by the Colonial Office which at present showed 
a fair number of appointments open to veterinary 
surgeons. Many of those posts, however, were very 
poorly remunerated. Mr. Byerly had said that 
graduates must find out for themselves, but that was 
not very fair to a young man who was beginning his 
career, and the first thing he wanted to do was to 
become possessed of full information before he took 
anv irrevocable step ; and why should he be denied 
this information ? Was such a suggestion consistent 
with Mr. Byerly’s complaint of the lack of esprit de 
corps in the profession ? Surely this would be better 
strengthened by helping each other in this and other 
matters. Perhaps lie was wrong in calling it an 
“ information bureau ” in bis resolution, but probably 
the National could collect information from people 
on the spot and pigeon-hole it, and then, when a man 
wanted information, he could be referred to some 
person or the other who could give it him. Mr. 
Byerly had regretted that Captain Kirk’s remarks 
had been pervaded throughout with allusions to 
“lucre.” Nevertheless Captain Kirk felt sure that 
no single person in the loom (with the possible 
exception of Mr. Byerly) was in business purely for 
the love of it, and in reply to this criticism he could 
only say that he, at any rate, was not in business for 
the benefit of his health, but for what he could get 
nut of it, and the least they could do was to tell a 
young fellow all they could about the place to which [ 


he was going, the position he was to occupy, and his 
financial prospects. Opposition to the resolution 
had apparently emanated from a single source, and 
as far as Captain Kirk could see, was based entirely 
upon the question of cost. He was inclined to agree 
that some slight expense might perhaps be incurred, 
though, doubtless, means could be devised to reduce 
this to a negligible quantity. 

The Chairman put the resolution, and announced 
that it was carried without dissention but that 
everybody did not vote. 

It was further agreed that the resolution should be 
forwarded to the General Secretary of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

Mr. F. II. Ntainton, F. R.C.V.S., proceeded to 
read a paper on “Urinary Calculi in the Dog and 
Bitch,” which was received with applause. 

(Mr. Stainton’s paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, receive separate publication.—Eo.) 

Mr. Forman proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Professor Wooldridge seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Davis presented a specimen of arteritis in a 
gelding and the specimen was briefly discussed. 

The proceedings then terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 

J. F. Macdonald, Hon. Sec. 

Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette, War Office—Regular Forces. 

May 2nd.—Supemutnnry Captain W. M. Heavey iH 
restored to the establishment (December 12th, 1921). 

May 12th.—Captain R. H. Knowles is seed, for 
\ service with the Egyptian Army (March 28th). 
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Parturition in the Domesticated Animals. 

A few Cases I have met in Practice. 

By A. 0. M. McDowell, M.R.C.V.S., Gloucester. 

(Presented to the Mid-West and South Wales V A.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

I am safe in saying that it is possible no other 
subject would appeal more to our meeting here 
to-day than parturition, knowing as I do that most 
members of this association have to do with obstetrical 
work, and to the country practitioners nothing is 
of more importance. The subject is, however, wide, 
and I wish to restrict my remarks in these notes, 
which are written chiefly with the idea of provoking 
a discussion. 

It is not my intention or desire to mention details 
with which you are all familiar. Stock owners 
having parturient animals are more eager to have 
expert advice and assistance in malpresentations 
than formerly (in my opinion), especially in valuable 
animals. I believe that clients now send more 
readily than some years ago. 

I may say that my knowledge of obstetrics has not 
been gained by reading textbooks or college notes. 
However, I think I have seen somewhere that a good 
obstetrical veterinary surgeon should have good 
muscle, sound judgment and manipulative powers, 
and a clear head. 

Is the operator justified in pulling away a foetus 
with pulley blocks ? Yes, I say that he is, if he 
know r s that everything is right, and he is short of 
help. Also in my opinion you get steady and even 
traction (use an amesthetic). It is a good policy 
in practice never to be too sure with what one, has 
to deal, as it often as not turns out to be quite 
different from what we expected ; clients and those 
about one as a rule are always anxious, and often 
ask when we have made an examination, what the 
presentation is. To both the knowing and anxious 
I tell them to “ wait and see.” 

No hard and fast rule can be made respecting 
obstetric work, as we all know that nearly every case 
differs in some way. For instance, we may be called 
to three breech presentations in one week, yet each 
case vary in many ways. One case may be quite 
an easy matter, a second not so easy, and in the third 
one we are quite unable to carry out the teaching 
to push the foetus forwards, get up the hind legs 
and deliver as a posterior presentation in the usual 
way. On Sunday, 26th February last, I was called 
to a calving case that will illustrate what I mean. 


The patient was a large roomy cow, and after examin¬ 
ation I found I had twins to deal with : one a breech 
presentation and laid on its side ; the other calf 
was placed underneath this one with head and one 
fore-leg presented, both in the passage together. 
I delivered the breech one first; I had no difficulty 
whatever after pushing back the head and feet of 
the calf which was underneath. As I have said the 
patient was one of those roomy ones, otherwise I 
am afraid my task might have turned out much 
more serious and prolonged. 

In performing embryotomy we are taught never to 
sacrifice skin, but keep it for traction ; I believe, 
too, that it is sound advice never to attempt to cut 
off any part of a foetus until first secured. However, 
in practice I have found this hardly correct, for in 
many cases I have cut at anything I could touch 
that seemed to be interfering with delivery. 

With regard to parturition in the cow, I only pro¬ 
pose giving notes of two difficult cases. 

Case 1.—June 6th, 1919. Called at midnight to a red 
dairy shorthorn cow, third calf. On my arrival I found 
five men had been trying to get calf away for over two 
hours (breech posterior presentation). They had 
got the calf out of passage as far as the sacrum, and 
had to give it up as it was impossible for them to 
deliver it. When I examined the cow and calf, 
I found the calf wedged, and all my efforts were in 
vain to move it, so I set to work and removed all that 
was out and then got away bowels and all other organs 
and removed all the ribs I could get at, suspecting 
that the calf had two heads, which proved to be true. 
Finally, I got part of the trunk that was left tilted 
round and caught a foreleg, and a head came to me, 
so I found another foreleg and pulled them next 
into the region of passage. Again passing my hand 
back I found another head, so I resolved to remove 
one head and forelegs. This I did after a lot of 
hard work, first removing one foreleg at the shoulder 
and then the other one ; and finally got the head 
fixed and removed it. I had not much trouble in 
getting the other head and forelegs away. I must 
say here that the cow stood on her feet all the time, 
and commenced to feed as soon as food was given her, 
although it took me almost three hours to get the calf 
or calves away. The cow went on as if nothing had 
happened more than a normal birth ; as for myself, 
I did not feel “ fit ” for a couple of days. 

Case 2.—3rd May, 1920. Called to a half-bred 
Dutch cow ; on my arrival I found that all the handy 
men in the district had been trying to calve her, 
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but could not succeed inasmuch as there was neither 
feet nor head to get hold of. When I examined the 
cow I found a large lump of something in the com¬ 
mencement of the passage. What it was 1 coulil not sa v, 
and after trying to push it back for some time, to get 
mv hand around to try and find out what 1 was 
dealing with, 1 could not move it. 1 had a talk to 
the owner and he agreed that I should do whatever 
I thought was best. 1 obtained therefore, a long 
calving hook and fixed into the lump and put two 
men to pull steadily, and to my very pleasant surprise 
out came the lump of flesh, which proved to be a calf 
of the following description (a monstrosity). The 
creature was of considerable size with all four legs 
lying dose together at the shoulders. The abdomen 
was open and all the viscera external to the body ; 
the pelvis was open, the spine bent back at about 
its middle, so that the pelvis was over the shoulders. 
Altogether, it presented such a mass that it seemed 
almost incredible that I got it away. This cow 
remained on the ground for seven days, but made a 
good recovery and calved again this last year. 

I should like to state here that I delivered a half- 
bred Hereford cow of eight calves in three years : 
(1) twins, (2) triplets, (3) triplets; and again, 
in June, 1919, a red dairy shorthorn cow, of three 
calves, two alive, one dead. 

Parturition in thk Cow. 

The following applies to the mare : -It is interesting 
to note that in about 50 per cent, of twin pregnancies 
in the mare, birth is premature and the foals are 
usually dead ; even if carried full time and born alive, 
they seldom live long afterwards -sometimes one 
lives, but very rarely both. 

Twins in the mare are said to be due to two 
successive impregnations and are in each horn 
provided with separate membranes ; and in conse¬ 
quence one may be born some considerable time before 
the other, or one may be aborted and the other carried 
full time. Both may be in one horn having one 
chorion, but separate amniotic sacs. 

The foal, it is said, only lives two to four hours 
from the commencement of parturition. Multiple 
pregnancies, being small, are generally easy of delivery; 
when both enter the passage together they give rise 
to dystokia; if there be a posterior and anterior 
presentation, it is usual to push back the anterior 
presentation and deliver the posterior one first, 
for if the posterior one be left, it will have a greater 
tendency to come into the passage during the delivery 
of the other. In foaling a mare I always give chloro¬ 
form if there is going to be trouble in getting the foal 
aw’av. If weather is favourable I prefer an open 
field or paddock to foal a mare : she seems to stand 
better, and also one can place her in whatever position 
desirable. 

Dystokia due to deviation of head and neck .—There 
are a great variety of positions in which we find 
the head and neck ; the head may be turned to one 
side, or we may have downward deviation of the head 
between the anterior limbs. In these presentations 


tin 1 mane of the foal is a good guide in diagnosing. 
Again, the head may be thrown back and unreachable. 
1 know of no more difficult presentation in the mare 
than this. In one case I had to deal with last year, 
even after I had removed bpth fore limbs at the 
shoulder, I found it impossible to get at the head 
and neck. I believe as a rule, delivery in a present¬ 
ation like this can only be effected by performing 
embryotomy lower down the neck. 

Breech Presentation in the Mare. These are perhaps 
amongst our most difficult cases, especially if in a 
large animal. Raising the hocks and securing the 
hind legs to bring away in a posterior position is well- 
nigh impossible in some breech presentations. 

In June, 1919, I was called to a four-year-old Shire 
mare, first foaling, that could not foal. On my 
arrival I found that she had been in labour for about 
two hours and trying to foal. The mare was very 
quiet and of a good temper. On my searching 
her, I first found the tail, then a hock, and seeing 
that I could not get the hind hind leg up, got hobbles, 
cast t he mare in a rick yard, and chloroformed her. 
After hard work I got a hind leg into the passage (the 
right leg), then for half-an-hour I searched for a 
second leg, but could not find one. The foal was 
pulled out somewhat, and, getting my hand around 
root of the tail and in front of the tail, I searched for, 
but could not find, another leg. I began to think that 
the left-hind-leg had been turned up over the back. 
I then tried a long hook, but could not come in touch 
with the absent leg for absent it was. So seeing 
that I could not get it, I said to the owner I would 
try delivery by the one leg, and to my surprise the 
foal came away easily, and alive, but with only one 
hind leg—the right one. There was about four 
inches of tissue covered with hair protruding from the 
left acetabulum instead of a left leg. 

Another difficult form of presentation in the mare is 
when all the four limbs are in the passage. If 
possible it is usual to try and get the hind legs returned 
well into the uterus, but care is necessary or the womb 
may be injured by the hind feet when traction is 
applied to the front limbs. Sometimes a better 
plan is to remove the fore-limbs at the shoulder and 
make a breech presentation at once. In three cases 
I have failed to do this. I could only amputate 
the fore-limbs as far as the knees ; of course, when this 
is accomplished there is not so much danger of injuring 
the uterus when traction is applied to the hind legs. 

Parturition in the Ewe .—Obstetric work in this 
animal is light, and fairly clean and not at all laborious; 
and, as a rule, very satisfactory. I find clients are 
always ready and willing to pay for such cases. If 
I find the lamb in a difficult position to reach I always 
get one or two men to hold the ewe up by the hind 
legs in much the same way as one has young pigs 
held for castration. Dystokia is due in most cases 
to misdirection of the head of the lamb ; I find it 
good practice in lambing an ewe to take off one or 
both fore-legs and to get up the head, using a cord. 

The Bow. I have always found the sow a trouble¬ 
some patient in parturition. She requires a lot of 
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time, for we get awkward complications, such as 
eversion of the rectum and vagina. Obstetric works 
as’a rule are not very satisfactory. 

The Bitch .—This patient requires very careful 
handling and is very liable to septic conditions. I 
always use pessaries. Most of my experience has 
been with terriers, and stag and fox hounds. Mal¬ 
formations occur in the bull type. I believe anterior 
presentations (one or both forelegs) are common, 
and often the back extraction is easy as a rule. I 
use two different classes of human forceps which 1 
find very satisfactory. 

The Cat. —My parturition cases with feline patients 
unfortunately are not very creditable ; nearly every 
patient has died in my hands, therefore I doubt 
whether all can have nine lives. I always give an 
Aiaesthetic. There is an awful odour about the cat 
and dead kittens which I do not like. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the hearing you have 
given me. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Watson opened the discussion, mentioning that 
he had had several cases of breech presentation in the 
mare. In one case even after the abdomen was opened 
it was only with great difficulty carried out. Foaling 
with the head away he found a rather difficult matter, 
it being necessary to use a hook to bring the head in 
position, which needed very great care. He suggested 
that when bringing the head up, it were better not to try 
to put the legs back until the head jammed. In lambing 
it was his practice to use three cords, one on each front 
foot and one for the jaw. His experience with dogs had 
been a little unfortunate. He did not use pessaries, but 
had the bitch held up by the hind legs, flooding the womb 
with a solution of permanganate of potassium. With 
cats, he had found that when they were brought they 
were usually in a very septic and unsatisfactory condition. 

Major Taylor said that during two years which he had 
just completed in a more or less extensive dairying dis¬ 
trict he had sometimes three or four calving cases a day, 
and he was glad to think he had completed those two 
years, as they had been years of strenuous and hard work. 
He had come to the conclusion that it was inadvisable to 
use pulleys, only as a last resort, and that properly regu¬ 
lated traction was more practicable. He had been 
adopting a system lately of flooding the womb with 
some warm soapy water from an elevated can to which 
was connect'd a flexible tube ; this he had found very 
satisfactory in dry calvings. He mentioned the case of 
a valuable Holstein heifer, calving for the first timo. 
He was called after the herd men had been attempting 
to calve her for some time. On introducing his hand he 
found a solid mass, apparently composed of cartilage 
and bone, which refused to yield to manipulative treat¬ 
ment after over three hours’ work. On post-mortem the 
obstruction was found to be a solid mass of soft bone, 
cartilage, skin, etc. The most difficult cases he had had 
in the past few years were those of “ cleansing before 
calving,” as it is miscalled by owners. When one arrived 
one found it was not fcBtal membranes, but the intestines 
of the calf; and what had happened was that the calf 


has been turned, inverted and burst, and its contents 
were in the passage. He had found the best way was to 
cut through the calf’s spine with a flexible saw (pur¬ 
chasable from “surplus stores” for iis. (id.) and when 
that had been done the body could be removed in halves 
after taking off the legs at the point of junction, com¬ 
paratively easily. 

Mr. Codrinqton said that in cases of breech presenta¬ 
tion he had found it a very practicable method to get 
two good sized ropes, passing them under the stifle, 
crossing the ropes, which should be well covered with 
oleagenous matter ; if tliis was done and traction exerted, 
the delivery was considerably assisted and the prac¬ 
titioner’s work made easier. 

Mr. Adams humourously prefaced his remarks by 
saying that the most difficult calving cases usually hap¬ 
pened at night, or on a Sunday, or a hunting morning, 
or when one had a new suit of clothes on. Regarding 
monstrosities, after many years’ country practice his 
experience was where there was no presentation of any 
limb, the best tiling to do was to endeavour to remove 
it by traction. In breech presentations he found little 
difficulty, using an instrument shaped like a crutch with 
two prongs, which opened when pushed into the calf, 
and the calf could be pushed back as far as required, or 
so that the limb could be taken out. He agreed with all 
that Mr. McDowell had said. 

Mr. Coleman thanked Mr. McDowoll for his valuable 
and interesting practical paper, and quite approved of 
pulley blocks in scientific hands. He had found that 
in the majority of cases of monstrosities the cow died. 
In the case of a mare fooling, he hod a case where pulley 
blocks had been used without effect for four hours. Upon 
making a close examination he discovered an enormous 
swelling. This proved to be a case of hydrocephalus. 
After an incision was made and the fluid allowed to escape 
and the cartilaginous mass broken down, the fool was 
delivered, and directly after delivery the mare commenced 
to feed as if nothing had happened. 

Mr. McDowell, in replying, wished it to be understood 
that he did not apply pulley blocks in all cases. It was 
a matter for discretion, but he believed in their use very 
strongly, as when properly applied it was easier for the 
mother and for the calf. He only used them in cases of 
necessity, sometimes only once in six months, but the 
help was there if needed. His coses of calving sometimes 
numbered two or three a day. 

Portable Lethal Apparatus for Dogs, Cats and other 
Small Animals. 

By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., Earl’s Court, S.W. 

As nearly every veterinary practitioner is called 
upon to destroy small animals as rapidly and painlessly 
as possible, he may do this most effectually with a 
very simple apparatus connected by a length of rubber 
or spiral iron tubing to a gas jet or tap. 

The apparatus is composed of green Willesden 
canvas, or other impermeable material, narrowed 
down at one end to form a cone, into the apex of which 
is fixed a brass tap to receive the gas tubing. At 
the other end it should be wide enough to go behind 
the animal’s ears where it can be tied firmly round 
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the neck, so that not much gas may escape. If the 
hag is long enough a small animal may be enclosed 
within it. When dilated the hag should have a 
diameter in accordance with the depth of the animal’s 
head. 

The subject should he held on the ground, on a 
table, between the knees, or in one’s lap, and the 
gas turned on. Within two minutes the. animal 
will be dead, without the production of any spasmodic 
reflex actions such as arc so often seen in chloroform 
poisoning and always in poisoning by HCN. 

Those who have not such an apparatus at hand 
or are not in possession of a rigid box lethal chamber 
need not despair, if they have any old tin canisters 
handy. They can make, in a minute, a hole at the 
bottom, through which they can pass a connecting 
piece of rubber (as sold by all gasfittcrs or 
ironmongers), so that it fits in firmly into the hole 
and receives the tubing running from the gas bracket 
or tap. The tin has to be held firmly on the face, 
or, if too large for that purpose, it should be pushed 
over the head and the open spaces between the tin 
and the head should be closed with a towel, rubber 
or any other occluding material to prevent too much 
gas escaping when the tap is turned on. A 71b. 
Pascal canister does very well for a chow or other 
big dog ; canisters with smaller diameters for little 
dogs, cats, etc. In the case of cats, the two hind 
legs should be held firmly with one hand and the two 
forelimbs with the other hand to prevent the operator, 
who should grasp the back of the head, being scratched. 

I feel certain that after practitioners had practised 
this method of taking the life of innocent animals 
they would not revert to HCN, chloroform, morphine, 
etc., unless they found themselves in situations 
inconvenient for its employment. Certainly no 
humane practitioner would adopt the most diabolical 
method of taking life with strychnine, especially 
when humane methods are always at hand. 

There cannot be any doubt as to coal gas poisoning 
being the most humane, the cheapest and the quickest 
method of taking life of animals. 

Instrument makers are prepared to make aluminium 
cylinders with a tap at the bottom and an insufflating 
circular pad around the. rim. When the rubber 
rim is deflated and removed, the cylinder may be used 
as an apparatus for the ancesthetisation of the 
smaller animals. 

For more than thirty years I have used, almost 
daily, a similar apparatus for amesthetisation of 
dogs, cats, monkeys, cockatoos, even goats, etc. 
It. is the simplest, cleanest and most effectual appar¬ 
atus ; it can be sterilised, does not get out of order, 
may be applied without an assistant, and can be 
maintained for hours, requiring at intervals a renewal 
of chloroform. 


Veterinary Surgeons Act Infringement. 

Dependant Fined. 

On the 11th May, 1922, at Hendon Police Court, 
Mr. H. G. Cannon, of Kimbolton Lodge, Golders 


Green, was summoned by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons for an infringement of Section 
17 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act. 1881. Sir Alfred 
Callaghan (instructed by Messrs. Geo. Thatcher and 
Son) appeared to prosecute on behalf of the College, 
and the defendant was represented by Mr. Hanhart. 
solicitor. Mr. Hanhart pleaded guilty on behalf 
of the defendant. Counsel for the prosecution said 
that defendant displayed at his premises, Kimbolton 
Lodge, notice boards with the words “ Canine Vet.” 
and “ Canine Hospital,” and he then quoted Section 
17 and submitted that defendant brought himself 
within it; he was about to quote decided cases in 
support, but the magistrates considered it was not 
necessary. The chairman told the defendant he 
must remove all offending words, and defendant was 
fined £2 and £5 5s. Od. costs. • 


Alleged Cruelty to a Dog. 

Edward Sewell, of Thurloe Place, South Kensington, 
was fined £25 and £25 costs by Mr. Marshall at the 
South-Western Police Court on Saturday last, on a 
summons by the R.S.P.C.A., for cruelty to a dog 
“ by subjecting it to an operation which was per¬ 
formed without due care or humanity.” Notice of 
appeal was given. It was alleged that the defendant 
was under the influence of drink at the time, and 
that the dog, a bull terrier, was shockingly injured 
and died next day. The defendant, in evidence, 
said he had been removed front the register of veterin¬ 
ary surgeons for charging high fees. He emphatically 
denied that he was under the influence of drink or 
that his operation was unskilful. In his opinion the 
injuries referred to by the prosecution were inflicted 
after death. Another witness said that the defendant 
was a surgeon of great, skill and experience. 


Genital Infections in the Bull. 

In the course of an exhaustive article upon this subject 
in the January number of the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Aeeociation the author (Professor 
Gilman) says : — 

“ The study of the infections of the genital organs of the 
bull, and the associated structural changes, offers 
practically a virgin field for intensely interesting research 
work. Veterinarians and breeders have long recognised 
the bull as a potential factor in the spread of genital 
infections in t he herd, but even then he was usually looked 
upon as merely a mechanical carrier of the organisms. 
The fact that he might be an active spreader has been quite 
generally overlooked. Too frequently the ability of a bull 
to copulate in an apparently normal manner is taken as 
conclusive evidence of his procreative powers. The 
question as to whether or not the semen container! normal 
aetivo spermatozoa, and whether the genital organs 
harboured organisms capable of being transmitted to the 
female during ejaculation of the semen, seems to have been 
entirely disregarded until comparatively recently’. 

“It has been demonstrated by Carpenter (1) that the 
genital organs of cattle harbour several species of 
organisms, other than the Bang bacillus, which interfere 
with reproduction. The question is. Does the genital 
tract of the bull become infected with these same 
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organisms, and if so, are they eliminated with the semen, 
and is the female infec ted during copulation Y Likewise, 
what gross and histological changes occur in his genitalia, 
and if so, what functional changes result therefrom '! 
Clinical evidence clearly incriminates the bull in a large 
number of cases, and the clinical findings, substantiated by 
laboratory diagnoses, demonstrate that the bull often 
becomes a dangerous source of genital infections in the 
herd. 

“ The bull, when once infected is a much more dangerous 
spreader than the cow. . . The cow may spread her 

infections merely to the bull or bulls with which she may 
copulate, while an infected bull naturally becomes a 
disseminator to as many females as he may be called upon 
to serve. It remains, therefore, for the veterinarian to 
consider the bull in the study of genital infections in every 
herd which he is called upon to treat. Comparatively 
too much attention has been given to the diseases of the 
cow, with practically no consideration of the source and 
mode of transmission of the infections. 

“ References to the part played by the bull in the spread 
of 1 contagious abortion ’ as caused by the Rang bacillus 
are quite numerous. Bang (2) originally called attention 
to this fact, but came to no definite conclusions. Later, 
McFadyean and Stockman (3) attempted, but failed to 
infect cows by using a soiled bull for service. Hadley and 
Lot he (4) state : 4 A large number of stockmen hold that 
the bull is an important factor in the transmission of 
contagious abortion in herds. A smaller number believe 
that the bull acts merely as a passive earrier of t he abortion 
disease and is not merely concerned in the transmission.’ 
Their attempts to infect abortion-free heifers with abortion- 
infected bulls were negative. 

“ Ruck, Creech and Ladson (5) applied the agglutination 
test to 325 mature bulls, of which 288 were negative and 37 
positive. Bacillus abortus was isolated from five animals, 
of which three showed marked lesions, two in the seminal 
vesicles and one in the left testicle. They conclude: 
4 B. abortus may involve organs of the generative apparatus 
of bulls, producing chronic inflammatory changes. Of 
the generative organs, the seminal vesicles appear to 
furnish the most favourable site for the lodgment and 
propagation of abortion infection.’ 

“ Schroeder and Cotton (fi) cite the case of a bull which 
reacted to the abortion test, and on post-mortem B. 
afxtrtus was isolated from an abscess of one epididymis. 
They state : ‘ Our attempts to produce a similar case of 
infection artificially failed ; and, in agreement with the 
difficulties many investigators have had to obtain in¬ 
criminating evidence against bulls, we have thus far failed 
to infect bulls in any way that justifies the assumption that 
they are important factors in the dissemination of abortion 
disease.’ Further, they conclude: ‘Regarding the dis¬ 
semination of abortion disease by bulls we may say, 
however, that it would be foolhardy in the dim light of our 
present knowledge to take liberties with reacting bulls, or 
bulks from infected herds, or promiscuously used bulls.’ 

“ The work so far discussed shows that. B. abortus has 
occasionally been isolated from the genitalia of bulls, and 
that they do at times react to the agglutination and com¬ 
plement-fixation tests with B. abortus antigen. Attempts 
at artificial inoculation by natural channels have failed, 
with the possible exception of McFadyean, Sheather and 
Mi nett (7), who were able to infect the bull by the prepuce 
in two cases and by mouth in one case. The results, 
however, are by no means conclusive, and the duration of 
the infection and transmission to the cow are not discussed. 
They conclude, nevertheless, that cattle of any age and 
either sex may be infected by natural channels with the 
bacillus of epizootic abortion. Proof of t he transmission 
of B. abortus by the male to the female has at no time been 
brought forward, and oven the possibility of hiR acting as 
a mechanical earner is merely assumed. 

“ Hadley (8) states that unquestionably the male often 
becomes infected with germs that produce the various 
secondary diseases in the female, which are more properly 
classed under the more inclusive term of ‘ abortion disease.’ 
Further on he states that douching the hull before and after 


service certainly will keep the bull from transmitting the 
organisms that cause the secondary infections. One might 
infer from this that Hadley believes that the genitalia of 
the bull become infected with many varieties of organisms, 
and that they are transmitted to the female, producing 
disease in her reproductive canal. However, he does not 
state just what the secondary infections are. Even 
though the internal genitalia did become infected, and the 
organisms were eliminated during ejaculation, no amount 
of douching would prevent the transmission of the 
infections. 

“ The work so far reviewed has been limited to infection 
with and the transmission of B. abortus , with no attention 
to or regard for other infective agents which have been 
proven to be intimately associated with diseases interfering 
with reproduction in the female. While this organism 
is a very vital factor in the problem of genital infections, 
tlie organisms usually referred to as ‘ secondary invaders ’ 
are of primary importance, and must never be overlooked 
if one is to get a clear understanding of the problem. 
Their role is by no means insignificant. 

“ The semen, until the work of W. W. Williams (9), receiv ed 
only slight attention in the study of sterility in cattle. Its 
normal character has been simply taken for granted. In 
his work he calls at tention to t he importance of an examina¬ 
tion of the semen in diagnosing sterility in the bull, giving 
methods for the collection of samples, staining, and some 
of the abnormalities encountered. The work is funda¬ 
mental and should stimulate interest in this important 
method of diagnosis. Later he goes into a more extended 
discussion of the problem, concluding that the clinical 
examination is of vital importance. Of 40 hulls examined, 
he finds that 20, or 50 per cent., showed lessened fertility, 
and others aside from these showed minor changes in the 
genital organs or semen. W. L. Williams (10, 11) calls 
attention to the same fundamental problems, and in a 
subsequent paper (12) states: 4 Clinical studies now 
indicate with great clearness that the bull is an active 
spreader of that group of genital infections which cause 
sterility, abortion and related phenomena.’ 

44 Most of rhe present studies have been carried on in 
co-operation with the last two mentioned authors, in the 
hope of correlating the clinical and laboratory findings. 

“ In order to bring out the pathological changes en¬ 
countered, some points in the anatomy, gross and hist - 
logical, and physiology are briefly reviewed by the author. 

“The pathological changes encountered are quite 
numerous, but merely the non-specific types are 
considered. 

“The testicle seldom presents gross alterations of 
structure except for abscessation. which, according to 
Williams occurs more frequently in the bull than in any 
other domesticated animal. He also states that arrest 
in the development of the testes by which they remain 
soft, flaccid, and somewhat smaller than normal is not 
uncommon. The epididymis is oeeasionally the seat 
of necrotic processes as evidenced by swelling, tenderness 
and abscess formation. In two instances eases were 
encountered in which the head of the epididymis was much 
enlarged and firm, due to a chronic proliferative inflamma¬ 
tion. On section the efferent ducts of the epididymis 
were much atrophied, the lining membrane was degenerated 
and desquamated, while the interstitial tissue was much 
increased in amount. Abscess formation may occur either 
here or at the tail of the epididymis, where it is more 
frequently encountered. Oeeasionally the ducts show 
slight desquamation and some degeneration of the lining 
epithelial cells, without any gross manifestations. 
Microscopically, the testicular tissue is the seat of 
pathological processes. Perhaps the most frequent 
condition encountered is desquamation and degeneration 
of the seminal epithelium. The process may be seen in 
various stages, from only slight exfoliation to almost 
complete disappearance of the essential semen-forming 
cells. In one instance total disappearance of the seminal 
tissue with marked thickening of the membrana propria 
was encountered, associated with an extensive increase 
of interstitial tissue. In every genital tract examined 
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(146) I have failed to find one in which there were not 
present many small strands of connective tissue between 
the tail of the epididymis and the adjacent part of the 
parietal layer of the tunica vaginalis. In some instances 
infection was present, wliilo at other times the strands were 
evidently the result of some previous infection. 

“ The ductus deferens frequently shows degeneration and 
exfoliation of the lining membrane, and when this occurs 
it is usually associated with changes in either the testicle or 
seminal vesicles. 

“ In man the duct becomes occluded by a chronic 
inflammation, but so far I have failed to find evidence of 
this condition in the bull. Undoubtedly, however, this 
condition does occur occasionally. 

“ The seminal vesicles are perhaps the most common seat 
of infection and pathological changes. The acute form 
of inflammation is accompanied in some instances by 
enlargement either of one or both glands. On rectal 
palpation this may be quite easily distinguished, and 
pinching of the part causes a distinct flinching and 
evidence of pain. 

“ Together with the enlargement it becomes somewhat 
softer and flabby or even hard in the early stages. On 
microscopical examination there is usually extreme 
hyperaemia of the entire part, with varying degrees of 
desquamation and degeneration of the epithelium lining 
the vesicles. The normal clear mucous secretion becomes 
mixed with fibrin, leucocytes and cellular debris. In the 
more severe types the entire epithelium becomes 
desquamated and necrotic with more or less loss of definite 
structure in the gland. Cystic inflammation may occur, 
in which case the cysts may involve only one or two lobules 
or occasionally the entire gland. Abscess formation is not 
infrequent, in which case the entire gland becomes made 
up of small abscesses, or the entire gland maj’ - be one large 
necrotic encapsulated mass. Chronic inflammation is 
evidenced by a distinct enlargement and firmness of the 
gland. On microscopical examination most of the gland 
is composed of firm sclerotic tissue in which here and there 
one finds remains of the degenerating vesicles. This type 
may or may not be accompanied by adhesions to neighbour¬ 
ing parts. In one case encountered, the glands were much 
enlarged, sclerotic, and almost lost in a large mass of 
adhesions. 

“ The prostate and Cowper’s glands no doubt are 
frequently involved in inflammatory processes. However, 
unfortunately, these glands were more or less neglected 
in the work, with the result that changes may have been 
present though not detected. 

“ The semen presents a most interesting and essential 
subject for routine examination and study. While the 
advances made so far have been more or less elementary, 
the work has demonstrated that its study is a very valuable 
aid in the diagnosis of infertility in the bull. Not only 
is the seminal fluid frequently the carrier of several varieties 
of bacteria associated with genital infections, but in a large 
percentage of cases the essential spermatozoa are abnormal 
either in their motility or morphology or both. Likewise 
the seminal fluid is subject to changes which aro often 
detrimental or injurious to the existence of viable sper¬ 
matozoa. 

“ It has been demonstrated that very frequently the 
bull harbours streptococci, micrococci and other organisms 
associated with genital infections in the female. These- 
organisms become localised in the seminal vesicles and 
testicles, and during ejaculation of the semen are dis¬ 
charged and deposited in the vagina of the female. 
Bacteriological studies on the semen are not on the whole 
entirely satisfactory, but are sufficient, I bolieve, to 
demonstrate this fact. The method employed consisted 
in douching and disinfecting the vagina and sheath after 
the method suggested by Williams. Samples of vaginal 
mucus were then taken for study, following which the semen 
was removed after coitus. The vagina usually harbours 
organisms, though on smear but a few tire ordinarily seen. 
In the bulls of high fertility the semen obtained by this 
mothod failed to show many organisms, most or all of 
which probably came from the vaginal mucus. The semen 


from many sterile bulls or those of low fertility, however, 
clearly showed that a large number of organisms must 
have been eliminated with the semen. Likewise the 
organisms isolated agreed culturally and morphologically 
with those found in diseased seminal vesicles and testicles. 
Perhaps some of these organisms were brought in by a 
penis contaminated by the exterior of the cow% but the 
number and type of organisms found would tend to make 
this source of contamination improbable. 

“ The seminal fluid, besides being frequently laden with 
bacteria, is in many cases abnormal. In one instance the 
fluid was quite thick, of a yellowish green colour, and of a 
distinct acid reaction. The secretion from the seminal 
vesicles was later found to be of this same character, and 
the glands had undergone diffuse abscess formation. The 
fluid may frequently contain pus, or rarely blood. 
Decrease in the amount of fluid, or a thin watery condition, 
is not infrequently encountered. In one instance the 
semen appeared in all w T ays like a thin, serous fluid. 

“ Distinct changes in the motility and morphology are, 
however, the main features to be looked for in the study of 
the semen. Not infrequently complete azoospermia is 
met wath, however, with quite distinct changes in the 
character of the seminal fluid. In the examination of the 
motility the semen is best studied with the use of a warm 
stage, or if this is not available, a drop of the semen may 
be placed upon a warm slide. Motility may be observed 
with the aid of the low or high power lens, though often 
it is best to use a cover-glass and the oil immersion. 
Normal vigorous spermatozoa show a vigorous lasting 
mot ility which persists for hours or even days under proper 
conditions. Abnormalities of motion are manifested by 
sluggish motion of all or part of the cells present, abnormal 
types of motion, or, in many instances, entire absence of 
motion. 

“ Anatomical changes encountered were mostly confined 
to loss of the tail, and irregularities in staining of the 
nucleus. Some specimens show mostly headless sperms 
in the field, while others show but a few’ without tails. 
The irregularities in staining are manifested by unusual 
difficulty in obtaining a clear differential staining of the 
head. Abnormal forms such as spermatozoa with two 
heads, thickening of the connecting piece of the tail, 
diminutive size of the head, etc., are by no means un¬ 
common. Their significance is not understood, but they 
are probably the product of some derangement in the 
seminal epithelium. 

“ The bacteriology of the male genital tract was studied 
upon the genitalia of 10 normal young (6 to 8 weeks) calves, 
2 mature fertile bulls and 12 mature infertile bulls. Four 
aborted foetuses and 5 calves dying from calf infections 
(scours and pneumonia) were also cultured, as well as 11 
bulls slaughtered at an abattoir. In the latter group no 
history was available, as was the case in nearly all of the 
others. 

“ The seminal vesicles and testicles of the normal calves 
were sterile in all but two cases. From these two tracts 
a staphylococcus was isolated from one seminal vesicle of 
each. In one aborted feetus a streptococcus was isolated 
from both the seminal vesicles and testicles, this same 
organism being obtained from the heart’s blood. In 
another Bacillus coli was isolated from all parts, with a 
general colon septicaemia. Micrococci and streptococci 
wore in several instances obtained from the seminal 
vesicles, testicles, or both, from this group of animals. 
In each instance the organisms were identical with those 
isolated from other parts of the foetus or calf. 

“ Adult bulls of known fertility w T ere naturally difficult 
to obtain, only tw o being available for examination. These 
were from the experimental herd kept by the department, 
and have always had an excellent breeding history. One 
bull had a severe attack of scours when a few weeks old, 
while the calf-hood history of the other is not known, he 
having been bought after sexual maturity. Cultures from 
the genital tract from the first-mentioned bull w ere entirely 
negative oxcept for the presence of a streptococcus isolated 
from the left epididymis and left scrotal sac. All organs 
were normal except for numerous fine connective strands 
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running from the tail of the epididymis to the adjacent 
part of the parietal layer of the tunica vaginalis in both 
testes. The tract of the other failed to show any organisms. 
The only evidence of any abnormality was the presence of 
the same fine connective tissue strands as were in the other 
tract. 

“ In the mature sterile bulls, or those of low fertility, there 
was a comparatively wide variation in the type of organisms 
encountered, though the streptococci and micrococci were 
the most common invaders. The tail of the epididymis 
and the seminal vesicles are the most common seat of 
infection, the latter being infected in nearly all sterile bulls 
so far examined. One very interesting case noted was thaf 
of a bull with a history of suddenly becoming sterile. The 
semen was semi-fluid, greenish yellow in colour, and con¬ 
tained very few nonmotile spermatozoa. On post¬ 
mortem the vesicles had undergone abscess formation and 
contained the same greenish yellow material which had been 
discharged during copulation. Streptococcus hemolyticiis 
and Pseudomonas pyocyaneus were isolated from both 
vesicles. In one bull a watery condition of the semen was • 
found to be due to cystic degeneration of the vesicles. 

“ The tracts obtained from abattoir bulls were not always 
infected, but most of those examined bacteriologically 
demonstrated that the infection is quite widespread. Gross 
and histological changes of the seminal vesicles were by no 
means uncommon, as well as degeneration and desquama¬ 
tion of the seminal epithelium of the testes. 

li Micrococcus aureus and albus were isolated in nearly 
all cases, though usually associated with Streptococcus 
viridans or hemolylic'us. When checked up with the organisms 
found in the semen, the two appeared to be identical in 
every way. Bacillus coli was encountered but twice, and 
then in the vesicles. 

“ I have so far failed to obtain Bacillus abortus from any 
tract, either by direct culture or guinea-pig inoculation. 
The agglutination te3ts with B. abortus antigen were all 
negative except for tw r o bulls from the abattoir. In three 
instances an organism was isolated from the seminal vesicles 
which agreed culturally and morphologically with B. 
abortus , but guinea-pig inoculation with the cultures of the 
organism failed to identify it as the Bang bacillus. Like¬ 
wise an antigen made from the cultures were not agglutin¬ 
ated by positive abortion serum. 

“ Clinically, the diagnosis of sterility rests principally 
upon an examination of the semen, testicles and seminal 
vesicles. As stated before, in examining the semen one 
should note the reaction, quantity of sediment and character 
of the fluid. The spermatozoa should be examined for the 
relative number present and their motility, which may be 
rigorous, sluggish or absent. In staining one must look 
for poor staining of the head and for morphological 
abnormalities. The presence of bacteria, leucocytes or 
an unusual number of desquamated cells is to be noted. 
The testicles in each case should be examined for abscess 
formation, atrophy or any chronic enlargement, especially 
of the epididymis. 

“ The seminal vesicles in many cases will, on physical 
examination, be enlarged and firm, soft and flabby, or 
otherwise diseased. Abscess formation or cystic 
degeneration is not uncommon, and occasionally the glands 
cannot be palpitated, due to their being lost in a dense 
mass of adhesions to neighbouring structures. Sensitive¬ 
ness on pressure is usually evidenced by a distinct flinching 
on the part of the animal. On the other hand, the vesicles 
may show no macroscopic evidence of inflammation, it 
being upon a microscopical section that the gland is found 
diseased. The spermatozoa will not live in a fluid not 
suited to their delicate requirements, and since the vesicles 
furnish most of the seminal fluid which is generally 
materially altered w 7 hen the gland becomes infected, these 
glands should be given a careful examination. Abnormal 
semen may not be associated with diseased testes, but this 
is almost invariably the case wdth diseased seminal vesicles. 

“ While the work so far is but in its infancy, the results 
are such as to demonstrate that the bull often becomes 
infected and may be a dangerous source of infection in 
the herd. The semen is very frequently abnormal and 


contains bacteria which are similar to or identical with 
those isolated on post-mortem examination from diseased 
genitalia, especially the seminal vesicles. Likewise these 
organisms found in the semen are very frequently associated 
with a wide variety of genital infections in the female. 
Clinically, as stated by Williams (12) : ‘The cows served 
by one bull conceive in larger percentage than those served 
by another. Cows pregnant by a bull of low fertility abort 
in larger ratio than cows bred to bulls of high fertility. 
Those cows which are sterile after having been bred to 
bulls of low r fertility often prove persistently sterile when 
bred to highly fertile bulls. In these cases not only has 
the bull ejaculated an infection fatal to the spermatozoa 
and ovum of the coitus concerned, but he has implanted 
in the genital tract of the cow an infection which prevents 
fertilization in the future by a fertile bull.’ 

“ One valuable pure-bred animal coming to my attention 
had previously given birth to four normal healthy calves. 
She was then bred to a pedigree bull whose history w as not 
looked into. Abortion took place at eight months, w 7 ith 
death of the calf, and the cow barely recovered from a 
severe septic metritis. It would not be surprising to 
find that her breeding career was at an end. 

“ Tn one pure-bred bull attended by Dr. W. W. Williams, 
service to certain bulls was invariably followed by cervicitis, 
which later developed into salpingitis, leaving cow after 
cow' hopelessly sterile. The semen and, as found later, 
the seminal vesicles of these bulls contained virulent 
streptococci and the seminal vesicles were badly diseased, 
as demonstrated by clinical and histological examination. 

“ The finding of the fine connective strands between the 
tail of the epididymis and the adjacent part of the parietal 
layer of the tunica vaginalis in every bull examined so far 
demonstrates the extent of the presence of some infection 
of the male genital tract at some time during life. The 
presence of organisms in the genital tracts of aborted 
foetuses and of calves dying from some form of calf 
infection may signify that infection localises in the parts 
early in life, either to die out or lie dormant until sexual 
maturity, when it becomes intensified, especially by 
excessivo sexual strain. The fact that the tracts from the 
hoalthy calves failed to show 7 any bacteria, while those 
from diseased calves aborted foetuses usually harboured 
bacteria, tends to the belief that bacteria are not normally 
found in the male genital tract. This appears to be so in 
the young, at any rate. Of the two adult bulls with a good 
breeding history, one showed no organisms, and the other 
infection of only one epididymis and scrotal sac. It is 
interesting to note that the bull harbouring the infection, 
which, by the way, was not discharged in the semen as 
far as I could find, had had the attack of scours while a 
calf. Both bulls, however, were used moderately and were 
douched before and alter each service. The presence of 
the fibrous strands on the epididymis shows that infection 
had been present in both bulls. Hiematogenous origin of 
the infection is alw ays possible even in the adult. On the 
other hand, while there is no convincing evidence to support 
it, urethral infection from serving diseased cows is very 
probable.” 
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Reproduction. Jour. A liter. Vet. Med. .Woe., 
vol. 2 (u.s.). No. 1. 

12. Williams, W. L. Report of New York State 

Veterinary College, Cornell University, 1919-20. 

[ Genital lnfections in the Bull. Oilman, H. L., Journal 
Amer. Vet. Med. Auan., 1922, January, pp. 410-434.] 


Sir A. Boscawen, Minister for Agriculture, replying to 
a question by Lieutenant-Colonel W. Guinness, said :— 
1 have seen statements suggesting that the raising of the 
embargo on Canadian cattle would involve the repeal of 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1890. Such action would 
no doubt involve an amendment of the Act of 1890, but 
not necessarily its repeal, as it applies, and should continue 
to apply, to other foreign animals even if the Canadian 
cattle arc exempt from its operation. 

„ Mr. Hurd (Erome, C.U.).—Did not Mr. Hughes, the 
Dime Minister of Australia, intimate at the Imperial 
Conference that if Canada was exempted Australia also 
would claim exemption ? Sir A. Boscawen.—I think that 
is so. 


R.S.I. Examination. 

At an examination for Inspectors of Meat and other 
Foods hold in London on April 28th and 29th, 1922, 
33 candidates presented themselves. 

The following 14 candidates were awarded certificates :— 
Frank William Blackmore (Horsham), Vincent. C. G. 
Callen (Molesey), William Crandell (Wimbledon), C. 
Croker, Capt. R.A.S.C. (Devonport), Arthur Richard 
Kempton (S. Norwood), Bernard William Kilby (Dept¬ 
ford), Alexander John Henry Knight, Copt. R.A.S.C. 
(Glasgow), Arthur Male (London), Harry Archibald Pearce 
(Walthamstow), John Nelson Prior (VVesterham), Victor 
Wynn Smith (Famborough), Edward James Steeden 
(Leytonstone), Ernest Steele (London), and John Busby 
Stubbs, Capt. R.A.S.C. (Kensington). 

E. White Wallis, 

Deputy Reyinlrar. 


Improving Demand for Punches. 

The report presented ot the annual meeting of the 
Suffolk Horse Society stated the membership to be 700, 
compared with 702 in 1920 and 330 in 1915. Vol. 25 of 
the Stud Book shows a slight reduction in entries, but the 
total is an advance of 23 on the previous volume. At 
the three sales held by the Society last year 454 animals 
were sold, at a total of nearly £20,000. 

It was stated that Mr. P. P. Stericker, secretary of the 
American Suffolk Horse Association, had reported that 
the outlook for the breed in the U.S.A. was improving, 
and when conditions became more normal ho believed 
there would be quite a demand for Suffolk horses. 

Sir Cuthbert Quilter declared that agriculturists, not 
only in Suffolk and the other eastern counties, but through¬ 
out the country, were learning that if they wanted a good 
horse on the farm there was no animal to beat the Suffolk 
Punch. Tractors, he said, had been tried and found 
wanting ; the Suffolk horse in no case had he been found 
wanting. 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING. 


In a few weeks, August 1st to 4tli, the most impor¬ 
tant function of the Association, the Annual General 
Meeting, will take place. 

There is every reason to anticipate that this meeting 
will surpass its predecessors both as regards the 
attendance and the scope and importance of the 
numerous contributions to the various sections. In 
view of the endeavour which is being made to render 
this, our fortieth annual meeting, a record in every 
way, the officers confidently anticipate a record 
effort on the part of the members. 

Bath is one of the most beautiful, as well as one 
of the most historical, of our cities, and will furnish 
an inexhaustible source of enjoyment, not only to 
those who have not hitherto partaken of its hos¬ 
pitality, but to those also who may already consider 
themselves well acquainted with its innumerable 
fascinations. There are already many indications 
that the presence of the members will be very wel¬ 
come to the officials of the city, and the efforts 
which are being made to provide facilities for their 
entertainment arc a compliment to the Association 
and to the profession. 

Bath and its Interests. 

Some Notes on this year’s Conference City. 
By John Hatton, Director of Baths, Bath. 

“ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ do not waste your time 
in unprofitable sorrow, but come to Bath and endeav- 
'our to prolong your days.” It w as a famous American 
author who said, “ You cannot anywhere get away 
from the beautiful in Bath.” A great English 
writer, and an honoured resident of Bath to-day—- 
Frederic Harrison—has written, ‘‘ The peculiar charm 
of Bath lies in its great variety of gardens, parks, 
squares and promenades, together with the infinite 
change of street vista, alternating from rural pic¬ 
turesqueness to Palladiau breadth of architectural 
schemes. ... it surpasses all other English 
cities of any size.” 

“ Like a Queen enchanted . . . 

our fairest whose charm no rival nears. 
Hailed as England’s Florence . . . ,” 

wrote Swinburne, and many another has joined in 
the paean of praise. Bath's points of appeal are so 
many that a few notes on the city chosen for this 
year’s conference of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland may be 
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of interest and use to those members who are looking 
forward to a few days at Britain’s historic spa. 

In origin and name, in its fame and largely in its 
future, Bath is founded upon water. Little wonder, 
therefore, that letters of gold on the pediment of the 
Pump Room proclaim, in Greek characters, that 
“ water is best.” But it is no ordinary water upon 
which Bath has built up its reputation. Half-a- 
million gallons of health-giving water flow every 
day from the Hot Springs of Bath. Not only are the 
Bath waters the only natural hot springs in the 
British Isles—their temperature at the spring is 
120 J F.—but they are also the richest in radium 
emanation. 

For 2,000 years the Hot Springs of Batli have been 
restoring health and strength to the sick and suffering. 
Roman officers left permanent record of their gratitude 
in votive altars to the goddess of the Springs, while 
the wonderfully preserved remains of the great 
Roman bathing establishment clearly show the 
importance attached to the hot springs in the first 
century. Down through the ages of our country’s 
history the Bath waters have been doing their benefi¬ 
cent work. In the days of Queen Anne Bath had 
again become fashionable, and throughout the 
18th century Royalty and Ministers of State, men 
of letters and the whole world of society, flocked to 
“ the Bath ” where ills of body and mind disappeared 
in the healing waters and the whirl of pleasure. But 
never in their long history have the Bath Springs 
done more valuable work than during the days of 
the Great War, when thousands of wounded and 
invalided sailors and soldiers of all ranks were treated 
with wonderful results. 

Legend ascribes the discovery of the Hot Springs, 
over eight hundred years before the Christian era, 
to Bladud, a British Prince, who, being afflicted 
with leprosy, was driven from the court. Wandering 
into Somerset in great distress, he obtained charge of 
a herd of swine. The swine contracted the disease, 
but, attracted by the hot springs boiling up from 
the earth, day after day wallowed in the steaming 
morass, with the result that the leprosy entirely 
disappeared. Bladud, following their example, was 
likewise cured, and returned to his father’s house, 
and eventually succeeded to the throne. In later 
years he returned to the scene of his wonderful cure, 
enclosed the springs, built palaces and temples, and 
founded his capital, the first “ City of the Hot 
Springs.” 

The hot mineral waters of Bath attracted the 
health-loving Romans, who, about the year 54 A.D., 
erected magnificent thermic and noble temples. For 
nearly four centuries the Roman City, then called 
Aqua} Sulis, was a great and important spa. After 
the withdrawal of the Romans from Britain the 
baths were allowed to lapse into ruin, although they 
were used by the Romano-British inhabitants until 
the city was destroyed by the Saxons in 577. For 
centuries these wonderful relics of antiquity remained 
buried, preserving for our own age one of the finest 
monuments of the Roman period in Europe. 


The scientific application of natural remedies for 
the treatment of disease is of special interest to the 
members of the National Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion, and those members who care to see the most 
completely equipped balneo-therapy institution in 
Britain will have every opportunity during the course 
of the meeting. 

The bathing establishment consists of the Queen’s 
Baths, the Royal Baths—opened in 1916 by Field- 
Marshal Viscount French, with its large new wing, 
an important addition opened in 1919 by the Minister 
of Health, Dr. Christopher Addison, and the Old 
Royal Baths, at present undergoing reconstruction. 

The waters are administered internally in the 
historic 18th century Bump Room and, during the 
summer season, in the beautiful Institution Gardens, 
and externally by means of baths and douches of all 
kinds in the extensive bathing establishment. They 
are chiefly used in the treatment of gout and rheu¬ 
matism in their many forms, sciatica, lumbago and 
neuritis, in certain skin diseases of gouty and rheu¬ 
matic origin, and gouty laryngitis and chronic catarrh, 
and in mucous colitis. These, however, are only 
some of the many complaints treated successfully 
at Bath. 

Amongst the many methods employed are the 
Deep and Reclining Baths, in which the patient is 
immersed in the natural hot mineral water and the 
particular joints and muscles affected are treated 
with under-current douches; douche-massage of 
various kinds in which douches of the mineral water 
are combined with massage and manipulations; 
whirlpool and aeration baths ; intestinal lavage on 
the Flombieres system ; a special department for 
throat and nasal sprays and the inhalation of the 
natural gases of the springs ; manyelectrical methods 
such as hot-air treatment, radiant heat and light 
baths, the hydro-electric and four-cell baths, in all 
of which electricity is combined with mineral water 
baths and douches ; mud pack treatment and various 
forms of dry electricity such as ionisation and high 
frequency, and an extensive department for mechano¬ 
therapy. The Electrical Department, opened only 
a few months ago, is an important addition to the 
equipment of the establishment, and very delicate 
and successful work is being carried out in this 
section. This by no means exhausts the list of 
balneo and electro-therapeutic methods employed, 
but serves to indicate the wide range of treatments 
available, and the very varied equipment of the 
great curative establishment. 

One feature which would have been of special 
interest to veterinary surgeons unfortunately no 
longer exists. This was the Horse Bath in Southgate 
Street, or, as it was then called, Horse Street. In 
1557 one, Dr. Turner, advocated a horse bath to 
be supplied with waste water from the mineral 
baths, and this was constructed a few years later. 
Dr. Turner’s observations on the subject are of 
interest:— 

“ Furthermore because Almighty God hath shapen 

and made herbes , stones, gumes, metalles and medecines 
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of diverse other things principally for man, it is to be 
thought his will is the same should some tyme serve 
such creatures of his as man can not wel want. 
Wherefor asjl^is wel done the herbes aiul medecines 
made of diverse other things should be given unto 
the beastes that serve us so. I think it were not 
amisse if we made the bathes after they have served 
man, for whom they were principally made, serve 
also to help horses. For performing whereof I 
would wish one or two bathes in some convenient 
place might be drawen out from one or two of the 
hotest bathes and the wold I have so devised that 
the horses that have diseases of the legges and joinles 
might stand in the bath almoste unto the belly, and 
that other that have other diseases mighte stand higher 
in the water, whych thynge maye easelye be brought 
to passe, if that two holes be made wylh stopholes, 
the one higher and the other lower, that a man may 
set the horse as depe or shalowe as he lift the water 
increasinge or decreasynge accordinge to the holdinge 
in or lettinge out of the water. 

I think Verely that the bath of brimstone within 
the space of a month wil heale splentes, spavines, 
and all knobbes, hard lumpes and swellinges, if they 
be not verye olde, frettishinge or founderinge facies 
or fashones, and all such like disease, that are without, 
if the horses by the advise of a cunning horsleche have 
given them conveniente drinkes them before they come 
to the bath, ami orden for them such emplasters ond 
pouders as are mete for them to use in the balhynge 
tyme, but whyle they stand restinge themselves oute 
of the bathe. And my advise is that they that have 
not rnuche money to bestow upon horsleches, that they 
laye in good quantile the slime and groundes of the 
bathe upon the sore places of the horses all the tyme 
that they are out of the bathe, restinge them in the 
stable betwene one balhynge tyme and an other. But 
I would not that anye man shoulde understande me 
here that I woidde not that the horse be exercised in 
theye bathyinge tyme, for that is not my meaninge, 
for I would that a horse should be as well exercised 
as a man, and so much more as he is stronger than a 
man, except the diseases be in his fete, and then they 
are more measurablye to be exercised.” 
Architecturally Bath is essentially a Georgian 
city—rather it may be called the Georgian city—for 
nowhere can 18th century architecture and town 
planning be seen to such perfection. Its handsome 
streets and such magnificent buildings as the Royal 
Crescent, and the Circus, Queen Square, Pulteney 
Street and the Parades, to mention but a few, are 
a monument to the genius of the architects of the 
18th century and the delight of every visitor of 
taste. The skilful architects who designed these 
stately edifices realised equally the natural beauties 
of the situation and the possibilities of Bath stone 
as a building material, and their work gives Bath 
to-day a unique charm comparable only to some of 
the cities of Italy. 

Few cities are richer in literary associations. Here 
Henry Fielding founded the English novel, and Jane 
Austen drew her perfect pictures of the society of 


her day. Here Sheridan found the material for his 
finest comedies ; here, too, he wooed and won Eliza¬ 
beth Linley, “ the Beauty of Bath.” Here dwelt 
Oliver Goldsmith and Samuel Johnson, Fanny 
Burney, Southey, Shelley, De Quincey and Edmund 
Burke—the list might be long continued. It was 
to Buth jthat Nelson came after his expedition to 
Central America ; it was from Bath that Wolfe went 
forth to conquer Quebec. 

But Bath is not only an antiquarian treasure house, 
a literary shrine and a scientifically-administered 
modern health resort. In the provision of entertain¬ 
ment of the best kind this beautiful city will compare 
favourably with any spa in Britain. The Pump 
Room Concerts, established by Nash in 1704, were 
never more vigorous than at present, and dances, 
lectures, music-drama, symphony and chamber 
concerts, vocal and instrumental recitals, follow one 
another in rapid succession throughout the winter 
season. In the summer season the music is trans¬ 
ferred to the open air, and one or other of the famous 
bands of the British Army may always be heard. 

Of the shows and exhibitions held at Bath, of 
special interest to the veterinary medical profession 
is the famous old Bath and West of England Agricul¬ 
tural Show, which has its home in Bath and at inter¬ 
vals holds its exhibition here, naturally takes first 
place. At rare intervals, too, the Somerset Agricul¬ 
tural Society meets in Bath, but the Bath Horse 
Show, a very well-known event, is an annual fixture 
at the beginning of September. Three race meetings 
are now held annually on the Lansdown course, 
which during the past year or two has been immensely 
improved, and now ranks amongst the best-equipped 
courses. An excellent Dog Show is held every May 
by the Bath Canine Society, and the annual Fanciers’ 
Show attracts some good exhibits. 

Out-of-door sport is well provided for, and golf 
and tennis, bowls and boating, croquet and even 
archery find a place in the summer programme. 
The Beaufort Hunt is within easy distance. 

Bath is a delightful motoring centre, as members 
of the Conference will have an opportunity of testing 
for themselves. Within an easy run is Wells, the 
gem of English Cathedrals, the west front a Te Deum 
in stone, and its moated Bishop’s Palace. A few 
miles away in Tennyson’s 

“. . . . island valley of Avilion, 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea,” 
lie the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey with its memory 
of the Holy Grail, St. Joseph of Arimathea, King 
Arthur and St. Patrick. Bristol, only eleven miles 
away, with its great and varied industrial and com¬ 
mercial activities and its splendidly-equipped docks 
of Avonmouth, the Gateway of the West, worthily 
upholds the traditions of Cabot and his fellow Mer¬ 
chant Venturers, by building up a great shipping 
trade with Canada, America and Australia. The 
Gorge and Caves of Cheddar; the wind-swept, 
thyme-sweet downs of Salisbury Plain, and the 
great mysterious Temple of Stonehenge ; Salisbury. 
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most graceful of English Cathedrals; Castle Combe, 
beloved of artists, and Savernake Forest are a few 
more of the many features of interest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bath; but all around are old-world 
villages, breezy downs and combes of surpassing 
beauty, houses famous in the history of the past and 
all the charm and loveliness of the West Country. 


Abstracts aqd Reviews. 


A Study of Acaricides. 

From this study, which was purely experimental, 
it has been observed that the acaricidal power of any 
drug examined is dependent upon fairly numerous 
conditions, and may vary in considerable proportions 
under the influence of these. It is necessary to 
differentiate between apparent and real acaricidal 
power. Often the parasite touched is only in a 
state of apparent death, from which it emerges as 
soon as it believes itself out of danger. The chief 
results are the following :— 

Sulphur and the majority of its compounds have 
only feeble acaricidal power, and some products 
have none at all. This does not apply to sulphurous 
anhydride and carbon sulphide, both of which are 
efficacious and rapid. 

Arsenious acid, reputed to be an acaricide, used in a 
warm saturated solution, shows its action upon 
acari only after twelve hours of contact. The same 
can be said of sodium arseniate. 

Mercurial ointment has no action even after eighteen 
hours. 

Pure petrol will kill acari in about ninety minutes. 
When it is mixed with water, oil, or other vehicles, 
it loses that action entirely. For this reason sulpho- 
petrolated ointment, and the mixture of equal parts 
of petrol, oil and benzine used by army veterinarians, 
show very little and sometimes no acaricidal power at 
all, even after forty-four hours’ contact with the 
parasites. 

Benzine acts more rapidly, usually in about fifteen 
minutes. But, from the practical point of view, 
this efficacy cannot be utilised on account of the 
rapid evaporation of the drug. 

Nitro-benzine acts upon the acari in five minutes. 
Its use appears to be more practicable than that of 
benzine—it is less volatile and less irritant. 

Nitro-benzinated oil acts in thirty minutes, and 
nitro-benzoated vapours in ten minutes. 

Xylol appears to be very active, but one must 
fully guard against all possibilities before advocating 
its use in practice. 

Turpentine kills acari in twenty-five minutes, but 
its irritant action often contra-indicates its use. 

Creosote, pure, is very active in two minutes. 

Creosotated oil (10 per cent.) acts in fifteen minutes. 

True oil of castor acts in twenty-five minuteh. 

Balsam of Peru acts in twenty minutes. 

Storax has no action. 


Cresyl appears to be acaricide of choice. Em¬ 
ployed pure, it kills acari in two minutes. In a 
21 per cent, solution (aqueous) it acts in ten minutes. 
A solution warmed to 27° C. kills in five minutes. 
A solution at .37° C. kills in one minute. A 3 per 
cent, solution at 37° 0. is as active as the pure drug 
at 17° (J. Even a 1 per cent, solution at. 37° C. is 
very active. 

Cresylaled oil only kills acari in twenty-five minutes. 
[Abstracted for the Jnl. Trop. Med. and Hygiene, 
by Prof. Henry, from La Sema ine Viilrinaire, 1921.] 

Experiments in the Hereditary Transmission of Dourine. 

The virus used produced an infection in mice 
within twenty-four hours after inoculation into the 
peritoneum, and death on the fourth or fifth days ; 
in rats the inoculation period was the same, but death 
occurred between the. fifth and eighth days. The 
results of all the methods tried, both in rats and mice, 
showed that the infection never passed from the 
mother to the foetus, though the young of an infected 
mother were frequently stillborn. A further series 
of experiments undertaken to demonstrate whether, 
in rats and mice, the young of females infected with 
Trypanosoma ejpnpeidum possessed any degree of 
immunity to the disease, showed that under no 
conditions did they acquire any power of resistance. 
[Experiments in the Hereditary Transmission of 
Dourine (L. Nattan Larrter). Bulletin de la 
Soci&le de Pathologic Exoiique, No. 5, 1921, ex 
Jnl. Trop. Med. and Hygiene .] 


Trypanosome Scourge. 

Owing to the serious losses of stock from trypano¬ 
somiasis experienced by recent settlers, arrangements are 
being made for special investigation of tsetse-flies 
(Gloaeina spp.) in the Empangoni area of Zululand. The 
Union Government, has agreed to support the plan suggested 
by the Imperial Government to have the bionomics of 
tsetse-flies studied on common lines by special ento¬ 
mologists stationed in suitable localities in six widely 
separated fly belts. It is proposed that tho work of the 
various stations should bo co-ordinated through the Im¬ 
perial Bureau of Entomology, London, and each station 
should bo kept informed of the progress made at the others. 
These investigations are expected to extend over five years. 
The Union Government has undertaken to carry out 
investigations according to this plan in Zululand at its 
sole expense, besides contributing annually to the common 
fund for general purposes. 

Tsetse-Fly Investigation — .11. De.pl. Agric., Union 
S. Africa, Pretoria, i, No. 9, December 1 920, p. 799. 


Diptera and Myiasis. 

This popular article on Diptera causing myiasis in 
domestic animals describes cases due to llypoderma 
bovis, De G., and Oaelrophilus equi, F. It is said that the 
offspring of an Anglo-Irish -tallion in the Roman Campagna 
sickened and died in winter owing to inlostation by 0. 
equi, whereas native horses remained immune. The 
latter have strongly developed skin muscles, the violent 
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con true t im is of which nut only drive away the fly, but 
cause tho larva; and pet's to drop oil. 

[De Stefani (T.). Myiasis neuli Animali domestici. 
(Myiasis in Domestic Animals.) — AUevamenti, Palermo, ii, 
No. 1, loth January, 1021, pp. IS-11).] 

Breeding experiments in connection with more than 120 
cases of cutaneous myiasis in man and animals show that 
the flv concerned was Chrysoinyia bezziana, Vill., a species 
that has so far only been recorded from Africa, where its 
larvae have been found in the larger animals. In India 
them can bo little doubt that it is the chief ('alliphoriuo 
causing myiasis, and its larvte occur in mail as commonly 
as in animals. 

The female fly lays its eggs on or in living tissues only, 
being attracted by foul discharges. A mass of eggs was 
found ill one case on a piece of lint attached to an ulcer 
on the leg of a patient. The larval die it placed in the 
body of a recently dead or decomposing animal, in which 
situation those of most blowflies flourish. They burrow 
into the tissues, causing much destruction, and are secured 
from falling out oy their many baekwardly-directed spines. 
The adult flies have never boon seen in nature. 

This fly is a sorious pest to man and animals in India. 

Other larva; that havo been received from cases of 
cutaneous myiasis in animals are those of Lucilia 
aryyrocephula, Maeq. (serenissitna, F.), Chrysomyia dux, 
Esch., Aphiochczla xanthina, Spois. (ferruyinea, Brun.), 
and .4. ru/ipes, Mg. ; tho last two also attack man. 
The larva) of Philamalomyia crassirostris, Stein, and of 
Sarcophtuja were received from a case of intestinal myiasis 
in man, and tho latter also from two cases of cutaneous 
myiasis in man. 

[Patton (VV. S.). Cutaneous Myiasis in Man and 
Animals in India. — I ml. Mai. Gqz., Calcutta, lv. No. 12, 
December, 11)20, pp. 4o5-4. r iti.] 

Insect War in the States. 

Screw worms (Cochliomyia macellaria ) are estimated 
to cuuse an annual loss of about £800,000 in the United 
States, and another heavy loss is due to wool-maggots 
of sheep. Remedial measures that are being tried 
consist of burning of carcases, trapping and poisoning 
of flies, modified rtuige practices for prevention of attack, 
and the development of a satisfactory larvicide and 
repellent for use on wounds. A useful bait for blow-flies 
is gut slime, a product of meat-packing houses, and it 
has been found that this can be dried and concentrated 
for distribution. Other pests of animals dealt with aro 
horseflies, ox warbles (Hypoderma), and poultry parasites, 
including a mite Liponyssus sylviarutn, which has not 
pieviously boon known as a poultry pest. A study has 
been made of insect carriers of hog cholera, the house-fly 
(Musca domestira) and stable-fly ( Stomoxys calcitrant)) 
both being implicated. Studies on the insects affecting 
the health of man wore largoly concerned with anti- 
Anopheline work, and with house-flies. Some experi¬ 
ments were carried out with substances for controlling 
insects breeding in human excreta ; while these are not 
completed, great promise has been shown by potassium 
cyanide solution, sodium arsenate, and a pine-tar product 
acid. 


[Howard (I,. 0.). Retort of the Entomologist — 
U.S. Dept. Auric., Bur. Ent., Washinyton, D.C., 7th 
September, 1920, pp. 28-31.] 

Fleas and Canine Infection. 

In the intestines of various insects, and of fleas in 
particular, certain Protozoa of tho herpetomonad and 
crithidial types have boon observed. Their relationship 
to Lcishmania is here considered. Though in some 
stages Leish mania presents morphological characteristics 
almost identical with Herpetomonas, it has beer, 
distinguished by the tact that Hcrpctomonas undergoes 
its complete developmental cycle (flagellate and non- 
flagellate) in tho intestinos of insects, while Lcishmania 
completes its cycle in two hosts, one a vertebrate and the 
other an invertebrate. In the vertebrate host it pro¬ 
duces a disease with characteristic symptoms—leishman¬ 
iasis. 

Lcishmania is non-tlagellato in the vertebrate host and 
flagellate in the invertebrate ( Ctcnoeephalus ranis, Pulex 
irritans). Both forms occur in artificial cultures. Tliree 
stages (which may also be noticed in Hcrpctomonas and 
Crithidia) aro found in tho life-cycle of Lcishmania in 
fleas—the pre-flagellate occurring in the floa’s mid-gut, 
the flagellate in the hind-gut, and the post-flagellate in 
the rectum and faeces. 

In Lcishmania, as opposed to Herpetomonas and 
Crithidia, the flagolialo form docs not seem to bo easily 
found. The post flagellate forms, expelled with^ho faeces, 
help to spread tho species through infection per os of other 
fleas, and perhaps also of other insects. Probably, too, 
children or dogs might be infected in this way, as well 
as by inoculation. This would explain not only the 
widespread distribution of leishmaniasis in dogs, but also 
the domestic localisation of the disease, members of the 
same family becoming infected by fleas, which themselves 
infect one another by means of the faeces. 

Experiments and observations of natural disease 
occurrence ( R. A.E., B, i, 130 ; iv, 102 ; etc.) show that 
in mammals, us in reptiles, fishes and amphibia (especially 
in those that aro insectivorous), natural lierpetomoniases 
exist, or an infection with an insectan H crpetomomts 
may be induced, either by way of the digestive tract or 
by inoculation. Herpetomoniasis appeal's to be an 
infection that is not distinguishable, either by the morpho¬ 
logical and biological characteristics of the parasite or 
by its symptoms, from visceral leishmaniasis. The 
author consequently reaffirms his belief that the leish¬ 
maniases are produced by Protozoa ( Hcrpctomonas , 
and perhaps also Crithidia ) that have adapted themselves 
to live and multiply in vertebrate hosts ; this adaptation 
is easier in the case of a vertebrate on which the insect 
hosts are ectoparasitic. 

The same species of Herpetomonas of insects, under 
different conditions, may not have any pathogenic action, 
or may produco pathogonic effects in various degrees in 
different animal hosts. In Mediterranean leishmaniasis 
this theory explains the acute forms, the chronic forms, 
am] other spontaneously curable forms that have been 
distinguished. The disease, and particularly slight 
cases of it, may be much more frequent than has yet been 
realised. 
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The study of visceral leishmaniasis in the Mediterranean 
regions, the epidemiological factors of the close relations 
between leishmaniasis in children and in dogs, and the 
close relations of contact between children and dogs 
affected with leishmaniasis and fleas affected with parasitic 
protozoa are indistinguishable, for Irish mania tend to 
prove that visceral leishmaniasis of the Mediterranean is 
produced by a species of Herpctotnonas of PilIcjc irritans 
and Nenocephalus cants that has adapted itself to live in 
children and dogs, themselves having habitual hosts of 
these fleas. 

[Basile (C\). Leishmama, Herpetomonas, and 
Crithidia in Fleas.— Parasitology , Cambridge , xii. No. 4, 
Decembor, 1920, pp. 306-377]. 


Cliqical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from membere and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 

A Peculiar Case. 

By Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., Wigmore >St., W. 

About the beginning of March I was called to treat 
a Pekingese dog, aged two years, which the owner 
said was off its food and inclined to be snappy. Very 
little reliable history could be ascertained, but by 
examination of the dog I found the abdominal 
muscles were abnormally tense, and palpation in the 
region of the abdomen evidently caused some pain 
or apprehension. I assumed at this early stage 
that the animal was constipated and merely needed 
a purgative, as the temperature and other conditions 
appeared to be normal. Castor oil was given and 
had a good effect, for in two or three davs’ time 
normal health had apparently been regained. This 
dog was a very great pet ; in fact, a veritable canine 
aristocrat, and as is usual in such cases, was often 
the victim of an irregular and ill-chosen dietary, 
living in the greatest luxury upon the fat of the land. 

Ou April 24th I was again called by telegram, 
and found the dog lying very still, breathing uneasily, 
the pulse feeble and rapid, temperature 101°, abdom¬ 
inal muscles exceedingly tense, the animal constipated, 
and paresis in evidence. Palpation of the abdominal 
contents was impossible, owing to the iron-like 
tensity of the muscles, and in view of the previous 
attack, and the fact that it was thought the dog had 
some time previously swallowed a bone, I advised 
an X-ray exposure. This was agreed to and carried 
out the same afternoon, the, positive revealing a dark 
area about the size of a split pea, surrounded by a 
narrow white ring. This was situated in the centre 
of the abdominal cavity, and in the opinion of the 
X-ray specialist was an intestinal foreign body of 
the nature of a washer, a perforated button, a piece of 
hollow bone viewed end-on, or a fibrous ring around 
the intestine. Upon arrival at my surgery the same 
evening the little animal was extremely bad, had a 
gasping respiration, the pulse 160, and almost imper¬ 
ceptible. I gave an immediate dose of chloretone 
in liquid paraffin to relieve pain and facilitate the 
exit of the alleged foreign body. Then I injected 


1 gr. morphia, and in about half-an-hour the whole 
body was so flaccid that 1 could thoroughly palpate 
every part of the abdomen ; but I failed to detect 
any abnormal body, and in view of the absence of 
temperature, vomition, or gaseous distension, 1 
decided that if, in fact, a foreign body mis present, 
it had not as yet set up enteritis or obstruction, 
and it was deemed inadvisable to operate. The dog 
was returned to owner, and slept soundly. 

Next morning. April 2olh. called to attend patient 
at 4-15 a.in., the owner being distressed because the 
dog hud never awakened to take any medicine, the 
latter at this stage being chloretone and paraffin. 
The temperature was IUU‘5 ; pulse 14U and slightlv 
stronger; respiration almost normal ; abdomen 
still flaccid, and dog peacefully sleeping. No stools 
had been passed for three days. Awakened dog 
and gave 1 oz. liquid paraffin. Paraplegia was 
marked. 9 a.in .— Left a bottle containing paraffin 
jiss., chlorodyne mxxx., salol gr. xxv. (dissolved 
in tether 30. syr. rhamni ad §ii. ; dose 5". every 
three hours. 1-50 p.m.—Still drowsy, but com¬ 
fortable. Nothing evacuated yet. 7-30 p.m .— 
Paraffin, combined with a dark brown and very 
offensive liquid, had made an appearance at the anus, 
thus negativing the idea of complete obstruction. 
Rectum greatly congested; temperature normal. 

April 26th, 0-30 a.in. —Spasms of pain evident; 
dog very uneasy; sometimes breathing rapidly, with 
tongue hanging out ; noticeable loss of flesh along 
back. The food which had been ordered all along 
was a choice of milk and egg. Brand's essence, or 
plain milk, witli barley water to drink. Pulse was 
weak and erratic, and I left a new bottle of mixture, 
containing Tr. digitalis and Mist, bismutlu Co. 
4-30 p.m. — Small evacuation from rectum of brown 
oily fluid of very'unpleasant odour. 8-0 p.m. —Gave 
gr. ss. morphine; hind limbs absolutely useless. 

April 27tlt , 9-30 a.m. —Very ill indeed and seemingly 
in great pain. Gave dose of aspirin, which later 
seemed to have afforded some relief. 5-30 p.m .— 
Opisthotonos evident ; gasping respiration ; imper¬ 
ceptible pulse; temperature 99°. Fearing that 
death might ensue from pain and exhaustion, I gave 
a further \ gr. of morphia ; medicines per os now 
extremely difficult to give. The owner was advised 
that the dog would probably die, an announcement 
which was received with incredulity. In con¬ 
sequence of the owner’s excitable and erratic methods 
with the dog, and the difficulty of treating disease 
in a private house, 1 urged, as the last remaining hope, 
that the dog be permitted to come to my surgery. 
7-0 p.m. —Dog admitted, almost dead. Immediately 
gave 1$ pts. warm saline solution per rectum and 
aspirin in capsule. Enema afforded relief and 
composure. 

April 28th. —Commenced giving chloretone in 
capsule twice daily, combined sometimes with 
digitalis; saline clvsters continued twice daily with 
gratifying results. Small gritty pieces of ffeces 
brought away each time, and always having a very 
foetid odour. Occasionally larger pieces passed, 
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having consistence of old putty. Greater comfort 
was always observed after the clysters, and sleep 
often induced. 

Diagnosis. —I had come to the early conclusion 
that this was a case of obstinate constipation, which— 
as so frequently happens in dogs —was the forerunner 
of paraplegia. On account of the feeble rapid pulse 
and other features of collapse, I also soon formed the 
opinion that an auto-intoxication had taken or was 
taking place ; the dog having passed nothing for 
many days, absorbing its own poisons, wlucli otherwise 
would have been eliminated by the bowels. 1 came 
altogether to disregard the importance of the supposed 
foreign body, and treated the dog on mv own diagnosis. 

April 29th. —a.m., pulse 156 (feeble) ; respiration, 
84; temperature, 102°; p.m., pulse 160 (imper¬ 

ceptible) ; respiration, 52; temperature, 100‘2°. 

April 30th. —a.in., pulse 168 ; respiration 56 ; 
temperature, 100'5°; p.m., pulse 156; respiration 
56; temperature 98'6°. At this stage, owing to 
the decreasing temperature, decided to do what 
I had not before dared, that is—give a purgative. 
But it was impossible to make this dog swallow 
anything which it could taste, as it immediately 
produced a mouthful of slimy froth, which ran out 
at each side of the mouth, taking any liquid or pill 
with it. So I gave two large gelatine capsules, 
containing 01. ricini (Jii.), which the dog was obliged 
to swallow whole. 

The evening enema brought away a string of hard 
fmcal pellets—like those of a rabbit—which, however, 
had by this time lost their offensive odour, in con¬ 
sequence doubtless of the frequent lavage and the 
intestinal antiseptics prescribed. 

May 1st. —Loose evacuations during night; enema 
later brought away soft brown faeces, coated with 
specks of mucous membrane, like curdled milk. 
Dyspnoea marked; pulse 148; respiration 72; 
temperature 100'5°. 

May 2nd. —Dog very hysterical, uneasy, and 
preferred to sit up supported by its two fore-legs 
widely apart; tongue out and mouth perpetually 
open; loss of balance noticeable and cyanosis 
observed in the tongue. Opisthotonos sometimes 
seen ; at others head bent round to side like that of 
a cow with milk fever. Morning temperature, 96'5°. 

I repeated to the owner a former request that a 
second opinion should be sought while there was yet 
time. This was agreed, and I called in Professor 
Wooldridge, who, after careful examination, gave 
his opinion that meningitis was then present as a 
complication. He advised that salol (grs. iv.) 
should be continued, combined with pot. brom. 
(grs. x.) in capsule t.i.d. ; the hair to be removed 
from the spine and counter-irritants applied ; enemata 
to be continued, and sub-cutaneous injections of 
»th. meth. given twice daily whilst indicated. 

T had been obliged to feed per rectum with supposit¬ 
ories, but upon Professor Wooldridge’s advice I now 
commenced feeding them per os. Milk with brandy 
was administered whenever the dog seemed thirsty. 
Hot water bottles were in constant use, and an 


attendant administered to the patient’s wants during 
each night. 

May 3rd.— About 11-30 a.m. obliged to inject 
morphia to stop the incessant hysterical barking. 
Half a grain was given ; twenty minutes later I was 
sounding the heart, when I noticed Cheyne-Stokes 
respiration, could detect absolutely no pulse, and 
realised the dog was at the point of death. Artificial 
respiration was immediately resorted to and con¬ 
tinued for 2] hours, during which ammon. carb. 
was placed near the nostrils, strychnine given sub¬ 
cutaneously, and a warm saline enema administered 
by ray assistant. Twice during that period I placed 
mj. of Scheele’s prussic acid on the back of the tongue, 
and indulged in vigorous stimulation of skin and 
limbs. Eventually, at 2 p.m., I found I could desist, 
the dog having resumed its normal respiration. 

May 4th .—At 10 a.m. respiration was 72, pulse 
174, and temperature 105-2°—the first noticeable 
increase—and upon withdrawing the thermometer, 
found it coated with blood. The animal died about 
12 o clock, whilst I was out purchasing pituitrin. 

Post-mortem revealed recent gastric haemorrhage 
around the pylorus, two or three isolated patches 
of inflammation in the large bowel and rectum, a 
slightly congested brain—or one which appeared 
to me to be of a rather deeper pink than usual. The 
spinal cord appeared normal, but a transverse process 
of the last lumbar»vertebra3 was of a distinctly blue 
colour. No foreign body was found in the alimentary 
tract. I fear I have presumed upon your valuable 
space with unusual detail, but for the specific reason 
that I wish to probe to the bottom of this peculiar 
case, if possible, and 1 invite any practitioner to give 
me the benefit of his opinion as concerns the aetiology 
and diagnosis, which he could not do without full 
particulars. 

Rupture of the Womb in a Mare. 

By H. O. Richard, M.R.C.V.S., Corwen. 

On Monday evening, the 24th ult., I was called to 
attend a griped colt, and after seeing to him, I was 
requested to examine an aged cart mare (10 to 12 
years) due to foal on the 30th ult. 

History .—About three weeks previously she pre¬ 
sented the signs of an early foaling, but they dis¬ 
appeared. She was noticed to be dull, off her feed, 
slight haemorrhage through the vulva took place, 
and she had a tucked up appearance at the flanks. 

Symptoms .—On examination per vaginam I found 
the os partly dilated, allowing my hand to pass 
through easily. It was very flabby, and in the womb 
I could feel something which was not the foetal mem¬ 
branes. In a short time a large portion of the 
double colon came out, and of course the mare died 
very soon. 

I may say here that all the farm hands were satisfied 
that she had not cast her foal prematurely, as she 
had not been out of sight. I gave my opinion to 
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the owner that she had a ruptured womb, and that 
the foetus had slipped into the abdomen. 

Post-mortem .—Being at the farm again next morn¬ 
ing. I made a post-mortem examination, and found the 
foetus intact in the membranes, lying on the floor 
of the abdomen as far forward as possible, and the 
large colon entering the womb through a large rent, 
15 to 18 inches long. The womb itself was very 
flabby and the lining membrane a greyish colour. 


JTssociation Reports. 


Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association. 

Successful Second Year. 

The Annual General Meeting of the above Associ¬ 
ation was held on Thursday, April 20th, 1922, at the 
Pathological Laboratory, Bristol University, Queen’s 
Road, Clifton, by the very kind permission of Pro¬ 
fessor Walker Hall. 

The President, Mr. W. M. Scott, was in the chair, 
and the following members present :— 

Messrs. J. L. Perry, Cardiff ; E. Bishop, Bristol ; 
C. Armstrong, Bristol ; C. E. Perry, Bristol; A. 0. 
M. McDowell, Gloucester ; W. Webster, Warminster ; 
C. H. Delacherois, Sandford ; J. R. Baxter, Lechlade ; 
J. W. H. Masheter, Newnham ; W. D. Jordan, Glais, 
Swansea ; A. Brassnett, Wells ; S. B. Clode, Ponty¬ 
pridd ; R. Moore, Trcorchy ; T. J. Brain, Cheltenham ; 
J. Golledge, Trowbridge ; W. S. Stevens, Wincanton : 
F. L. Haydon, Midsomer Norton ; J. C. Coleman, 
Swindon; A. Veitch, Weston-super-Mare; W. D. 
Rees, Trealaw ; A. Macadam, Bristol ; G. E. Henson, 
Bristol; F. J. Taylor, Bath ; A. S. Adams, Dursley ; 
Edwin Sayer, Mumbles ; R. Porch, Bristol ; W. R 
Watson, Thornbury; S. Codrington, Chipping 
Sodbury; and J. J. Aveston, Bath (Hon. Secretary), 

The President : Gentlemen, the first item on the 
agenda is to read the minutes of the last general 
meeting, and I take it that you will agree to take 
these as read as they have already been published. 
This was duly proposed, seconded, and on being put 
to the meeting, carried unanimously. 

Annual Report. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. J. Aveston) read the 
annual report, as follows :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Your Council is happy 
again to be able to state that our second year has been 
one of continued success, finding us in every way stronger 
than we were a year ago. 

We now have ninety-seven members on the register, 
six new members having been elected during the past 


year ; also six very distinguisided men have been elected 
as honorary members, namely : Sir Clifford Allbutt, 
Sir Isambard Owen, Sir Alinroth Wright, Sir Layton 
J. Blenkinsop, Dr. Savage, and Major F. Hobday. 

It is undoubtedly a considerable honour bo our Associa¬ 
tion to be able to count these gentlemen as honorary 
members, men whose names are well-known throughout 
the British Empire. What a rare pleasure it would be 
if it wore possible for us to entertain these, our illustrious 
honorary members, and what an intellectual treat to those 
who were able to be present at such a gathering. This, 
gentlemen, is the credit side as regards our members, 
but, alas, we have a heavy debit side also. 

There has been one resignation, Mr. R. T. Davis, 
Kuighton, which we much regret. 

Providence has seen fit to take from among us four of 
our most respected and esteemed members, namely : 
Mr. Cade, Mr. Hindle, Mr. J. M. Stewart, and Mr. W. A. 
Welch. 

Mr. Cade and Mr. Welch were two of the eight veterinary 
surgeons who assembled at Bristol on 6th February, 1920, 
and discussed the advisability of forming a veterinary 
association in the West of England; both had been 
members of Council, and Mr. Welch one of our first vice- 
presidents. Mr. Stewart also had been a member of our 
Council. Mr. Hindle was a regular attendant at our 
meetings w’hen his health permitted, and not long ago 
paid his subscription for 1921-22 and 1922-23. 

This, gentlemen, is indeed a sad blow to our Association— 
one cannot lose such keen members of ripe experience 
and mature judgment without feeling their loss severely ; 
it means that others will have to take on the work pre¬ 
viously carried on by our lamented confreres. Our last 
annual meeting was considerably interfered with by the 
industrial crisis prevailing at that time. After a post¬ 
ponement it was held on May 25th, the dinner being 
cancelled. Major E. Henson read a most interesting 
paper on “ Clinical and other Experiences during the 
War; ” a good discussion followed. 

Throe quarterly meetings, in addition to the annual 
meeting, have been held ; on September 9th, 1921, at 
Bridgwater, where the Association was entertained at a 
garden party by its President, which was much enjoyed, 
and an excellent paper was read by Dr. Savage, M.O.H., 
Somerset, on “ Bacteriological Food Poisoning ** ; on 
November 4th, 1921, at Cardiff, when Major Hobday 
gave two surgical demonstrations, rig operation and 
tibial neurectomy, and read a paper on “ Whole-time 
Salaries,” which caused considerable interest to the 
whole profession ; and at Bath, on January 12th, 1922, 
when Mr. R. W. Hall read a paper on “ Mastitis in the 
Cow,” a most practical and interesting discussion following. 

To these gentlemen the Association offers its most 
sincere thanks for the trouble they took in bringing before 
us such excellent papers. 

There have been four Council meetings during the year, 
and much useful work has been done. 

There was an average attendance at the ordinary 
meetings of 32. Knowing what a very large area the 
Association covers, this fact is of the greatest encourage¬ 
ment to the officers and council of the Association, and 
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is at least some reward to those who make the meetings 
so interesting by reading tlie papers. It will be difficult 
to maintain this high standard during the ensuing year, 
hut with the general assistance of the members it can be 
accomplished, but not without united effort. 

The Balance Sheet which is before you shows receipts 
of 174 17s. Od., and expenses of £4!) Is. tid., leaving a 
balance on tho year’s working of £25 15s. (id , and with 
£72 15s. 8d. carried forward, leaving a total balance at 
bank of £98 11s. 2d. 

In conclusion, the Council again begs to thank the 
many members who have done so much to make the 
Association the success it has been during the past year, 
and it is hoped they will not relax those efforts. 

There are many members who still have never attended 
a meeting ; let them feel assured a sincere welcome awaits 
them when they make their first attendance at any of 
the Association’s gatherings. 

The report was received with applause. 

The President : I am sure you will agree with me 
that the excellent manner in which Mr. A vest on has 
brought forward this report is very encouraging to 
us as an Association. No small debt is due to him 
for carrying out his duties in such an efficient manner. 

BALANCE SHEET, Amur., 1921-22. 

Recf.iits. 

£ s. d. 

Balance brought, forward ... ... ... 72 15 8 

Entrance Fees ... ... ... ... 14 14 0 

Subscriptions for current year, 55 members 27 lit G 

Subscriptions, past and ensuing years, etc. 9 1 G 

J’er Mr. Adams ... ... ... ... 25 5 0 

£147 12 8 

Balance brought forward ... ... ... £98 11 2 

Payments. 

£ s. d. 

Hire of Rooms, Council and Quarterly 

Meetings ... ... ... ... ... 417 6 

Stamps and Postage ... ... ... ... 8 5 0 

Printing and Stationery ... ... ... i> 10 0 

Typewriting ... ... ... ... ... 2 2 G 

Reporter ... ... ... ... ... 5 3 0 

Wreaths for Mr. Carle and Mr. Welch. 

deceased ... ... ... ... ... 3 0 0 

Advertisement in Veterinary News ... 1 G 0 

Animal Subscription to National Veterinary 

Association, 75 Members ... ... ... 3 15 0 

Mr. W. M. Scott, Bridgwater Meeting other 

expenses ... ... ... ... ... 8 10 G 

Mr. J. L. Parry, expenses Cardiff meeting 8 10 0 

Bank for Cheques ... ... ... ... 0 4 0 

Balance at Bank, carried forward... ... 98 11 2 

£147 12 8 

The Secretary presented the balance sheet. 
In presenting this statement Mr. Aveston drew the 
members’ attention to several items appearing therein. 
He suggested the formation of a benevolent fund 
to be kept separate from the Association's general 
banking account, which might be used for the assis¬ 
tance of necessitous cases. 


The President: Gentlemen, I think that Mr. 
Adams wishes to bring something to your notice in 
connection with this very generous sum (£23 os.) 
which lie litis seen fit to place at the disposal of the 
Association. 

Mr. Adams : Well, Mr. Chairman, there are certain 
sums already paid, and some forthcoming money 
which will be in during the next fortnight, all told 
£50, and I think it would be a splendid thing to form 
a benevolent fund separate from the Association’s 
funds, how and when we can, to be held in this 
Association, and to he dispensed as and when we think 
tit. That sum will be £50 within the next few weeks, 
and from the interest taken in this matter by many 
of the members, the benevolent fund should soon 
have £100 at its disposal. 

The President: I am sure we are all deeply 
grateful for such a generous offer, and I think someone 
should make a proposition in connection with this 
fund. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Adams and seconded 
by Mr. Rees: ‘‘That the sum of £50 shall be set 
aside for some benevolent purpose as occasion shall 
arise in the future." 

This was put to the meeting bv the Chairman 
and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Adams for his generosity 
was proposed by Mr. Rees. This was seconded by 
Mr. Moorf, and supported from the chair; on being 
put to the meeting the vote was carried with 
acclamation. 

Mr. Adams suitably responded, expressing his 
pleasure in doing all in bis power for the benefit of 
the Association. 

Election of Officers. 

The President for the current year, Mr. Rees, was 
proposed by Mr. E. Saver, and seconded bv Mr. 
R. Porch, who said that the Association would have 
a worthy successor to the one they were now losing. 
This, on being put to the meeting, was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Scott : Gentlemen, as the retiring president 
of this young and vigorous Association, I desire to 
thank you most heartily for the generous way in which 
you have supported me during my two years of office. 
When I was first elected to the presidential chair, 
I little dreamt I should have such support and 
encouragement., but you in the largeness of your 
hearts have overlooked all sins of omission and 
commission on my part, and I have had nothing but 
encouragement from you in every shape and form. 
I am sure you will extend to my successor the same 
kindly assistance and not only will he merit vour 
co-operation and support, but that he will leave his 
official position, as I am leaving mine, with a very 
grateful heart towards you one and all. 

When one considers that this Association covers 
a very large area and wo find a record at each quarterly 
meeting of something like .’JO to 40 members attending, 
and t hat at our Council meetings we have never had 
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less than 10 out of 16 members (I venture to think 
that some of the Veterinary Associations of this 
country do not get at their ordinary meetings more 
than that latter number), no president could wish 
for more loyal support. Show your appreciation 
of your president bv eclipsing those numbers in the 
future. Gentlemen, I again thank you for your 
extreme kindness during my two years of office. 

Mr. J. J. Aveston moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to the retiring president in the following terms: 

“ We could never have a finer president, and the Associ¬ 
ation could never have a better friend, than Mr. Scott, 
who has spared neither time nor expense to make our 
.Association the success it is ; and as long as this 
Association is successful and flourishing, so long 
must Mr. Scott's memory remain green.” 

Mr. Porch, in seconding, mentioned that he was 
one of the original founders, and that the Association 
could not have a president who would do more than 
Mr. Scott had done. It was through him (Mr.. 
Scott) that the Association was formed ; he was the 
originator of the Association ; had there been no 
Mr. Scott, there would have been no Mid-West until 
Mr. Scott took it in hand. 

The resolution, on being put to the meeting was 
carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Scott, replying, said that what he had done 
had been a great encouragement and pleasure and 
thanked the members for their vote. 

Mr. Rees then took the chair, saying : “ Gentle¬ 
men, permit me to express my recognition of the 
honour you have done me by electing me .as your 
president. It is very difficult for me to follow in 
the footsteps of our late president, and if T have not 
Mr. Scott's ability, I hope at the end of mv year of 
office I shall have done something to further the i 
interests of the Association.” 

The President then proposed the re-election of 
Mr. Aveston as hon. secretary and treasurer; he 
had promised to carry on for another year at the last 
Council meeting, and on behalf of the Association he 
(Mr. Rees) thanked him for all the work he had so 
ably done and especially for the real and never-failing 
interest he always took in the Association's affairs. 

Mr. Adams, in seconding Mr. Aveston’s re-election, 
remarked that he was the right man in the right place, 
and there he must remain. This was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr. Aveston suitably responded, saying that he 
was most anxious for every member to take an interest 
in the conduct of the Association and to feel that ho 
was personally responsible for the way it was being 
carried on ; then he had no doubts about its future 
success, especially if the good feeling that existed 
between its members continued. He desired to 
thank Mr. C. E. Perry for the great assistance he had 
given him during the past year, for if ever he needed 
cither help or advice, Mr. Perry was always ready 
and willing to give it, and he thanked him on the 
Association’s and his own behalf. 

The vice-presidents for the year, elected by the 
meeting were Messrs. W. M. Scott, C. E. Perry, S. 
Codrington, and W. R. Watson. 


The following fourteen gentlemen were respectively 
proposed, seconded, and elected to form the Council 
for the ensuing year. Messrs. R. Moore, C. E. Porrv, 
S. Codrington, A. S. Adams, Major Taylor, E. Saver, 
A. Veitch, W. M. Scott, H. Porch, J. R. Baxter, 
J. C. Coleman, A. McDowell, J. L. Perry, and W. R. 
Watson. 

Messrs. Scott, Saver and Rees were re-elected as 
members to represent the Association on the National 
Council. 

New Members. —Mr. Carter Armstrong, of Bristol, 
proposed by Mr. Bishop, seconded by Mr. Perry ; 
Captain Boyle (Ministry of Agriculture), proposed by 
Mr. Scott, seconded by Mr. Haydon ; Major Still, 
proposed by Mr. Watson, seconded by Major Tavlor. 

Mr. W. M. Scott, in proposing the election of Pro¬ 
fessor Walker Hall as an honorary member of the 
Association said that he held a unique position as a 
pathologist, and his reputation was of the highest. 
Some of the leading London pathologists consulted 
him on highly technical questions. They were 
conferring upon him an honour, and by accepting 
it he would be conferring an honour upon the Associ¬ 
ation. 

This was seconded by Mr. Aveston, strongly 
supported from the chair, and on being put was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. S. Adams proposed that, a donation of £5 
from the funds of the Association be sent to the 
National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Association. This was seconded by Mr. R. Moore 
and carried unanimously. 

The Secretary read the corrspondence which had 
passed between him and the Secretary of the N.V.M.A. 
After some little discussion, Mr. A. S. Adams proposed : 

“ That the members of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Veterinary Association consider the 
October meeting of the Council of the N.V.M.A. 
was of an irregular character, in that the represent¬ 
atives of this Association on that body did not 
receive any notice of the meeting, and that this 
Association does not agree with the decision arrived 
at, whereby the N.V.M.A. compromised their 
liability in a threatened libel suit by a breach of 
confidence. Also that where the notice was 
received the agenda did not convey the serious 
importance of the business of tin 1 meeting, in 
that a threatened libel suit was not specified 
thereon, and that, a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the N.V.M.A.” 

On being put to the meeting, this was carried. 

A very interesting paper was then read by Mr. 
A. McDowell. M.R.C.V.S., on “ Parturition in the 
Domesticated Animals.” (Mr. McDowell’s paper 
receives separate publication.—E d.). 

The President moved a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. McDowell for coming forward with such a 
practical paper, and was sure that all would join 
in thanking him for it. The motion was seconded, 
and carried with applause, as was a further motion, 
that the thanks of the meeting should be conveyed to 
Professor Walker Hall for so kindly placing the 
laboratory at their disposal. 
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This concluded the meeting, and the members 
adjourned to the Royal Hotel for tea, at the invitation 
of the President. 

J. ,T. Aveston, Hon. Secretary. 

Dumfries and Galloway Veterinary Medical Association. 

A meeting of the above Association was held at 
Dumfries on the 26th October, 1921, when there were 
present:—Mr. Edgar (President) in the chair, Mr. 
Lindsay (Vice-President), Messrs. Young, Baird, 
Lawson, Littler, Milligan, McKenzie, Waddell, 
Pollock, Wishart, and Macalister, Secretary. 

The members first met at Harrison’s Auction Mart, 
where Professor D. Imrie, Glasgow, assisted by Mr. 
William Forbes, Kilmarnock, demonstrated. The 
first operation performed by Professor Imrie was 
median neurectomy in the standing position. This 
operation was performed in the Professor’s usual 
able manner. The next operation by the Professor 
was the flank operation for cryptorchidism. The 
animal, a four-year-old, was chloroformed standing, 
and went down without a hitch. This difficult and 
delicate operation greatly interested the members 
present, and impressed them with the possibility of 
abdominal surgery. Professor Imrie was heartily 
congratulated on his successful efforts. 

Mr. Edgar then chloroformed a bull stirk, which 
proved a most interesting ami successful demon¬ 
stration. 

Mr. Waddell operated on two bull stirks with the 
Burdizzi castrator. 

The members then adjourned to the Station Hotel 
for lunch. 

Following this, the annual meeting was held. 

The minutes were read and adopted. 

The motion by Mr. Lindsay that instruments 
be purchased for the use of members was passed— 
tooth instruments to be purchased. 

The auditor’s report was read and adopted. 

Mr. Edgar proposed Mr. Lindsay, Dumfries, as 
President of the Association. Mr. Milligan 
seconded. Agreed. 

Mr. Edgar proposed Professor Imrie as an honorary 
member. Seconded by Mr. Pollock. This was 
agreed to. 

Professor Imrie and Mr. Forbes were thanked for 
their kind help to the Association. 

Mr. Young's election was confirmed. 

Mr. Edgar proposed Mr. Wishart, Lockerbie, as 
a member. This was seconded by Mr. Lindsay. 

The Secretary was instructed to communicate with 
other Societies and find out their opinion as regards 
representation to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. The President and Secretary and Mr. 
Edgar were elected as delegates to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The President then thanked Mr. Pollock for an 
able paper. Messrs. Edgar and Wallace were also 
accorded thanks. 

Mr. Wallace agreed to read the next paper. 

M. N. Macalister. Finn. Sec. 


jVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 

these columns. 

Veterinary Surgeon Charged with Cruelty. 

Sequel to Operation on a Doo. 

At the West London Police Court on Monday, before 
Mr. Marshall, Edward Sewell, of Thurloe Place, South 
Kensington, appeared to answer an adjourned summons 
taken out by the R.S.P.C.A., charging him with cruelty 
to u dog by “ subjecting it to an operation which was 
performed without due care and humanity.” 

Mr. Pol hill prosecuted for the society, and the defendant 
was represented by Mr. J. D. Cassels. 

The defendant, who was stated to have been struck 
off the register of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
in 1917, and who acted as assistant to his son, Mr. E. J. B. 
Sewell, a qualified and registered veterinary surgeon, was 
alleged to have been called to perform an operation on the 
night of March 31st on a bull terrier bitch belonging to 
Mrs. Veitcli, of Courtfield Road, Earl’s Court, and—so 
the prosecution asserted—so roughly treated the dog 
that it died the next day. The serious part of the ease 
for the prosecution was that the defendant was supposed 
to be tuider the influence of drink at the time. 

At. this hearing evidence was given by Margaret Parmen, 
cook in Mrs. Veiteh’s service, who said that she was of 
opinion that the defendant had had too much whiskey 
or other spirits. 

Mr. Cassels (for the defence): Lid you ever suggest to 
your mistress, when you observed the defendant’s condi¬ 
tion, that he should not be allowed to treat the dog ’ 

Witness : No. 

Mr. Cassels : When the defendant arrived he was shown 
into Mrs. Veitch’s bedroom, where the dog was. 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Cassels: Mrs. Veitch was in bed and the dog was 
lying on the counterpane. 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Cassels : The defendant objected that ho could not 
operate on the dog on the bed, and asked that it should be 
moved to the table. 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Cassels : Mrs. Veitch demurred to that, but even¬ 
tually the dog was removed to the table. 

Witness : Yes. 

Inspector Ralph Fryer, R.S.P.C.A., stated that on 
April 3rd he called on the defendant and told him the 
complaint made about his operation on the dog. Defendant 
said : “ This is what happened. At ten o’clock on Friday 
night I received a telephone message to go to Courtfield 
Road to remove a dead puppy from a bull terrier bitch. 
On arriving at the house I found the lady in bed and the 
bitch lying on the bed. The dog was evidently in trouble, 
there w as the head of a dead puppy on the table and I 
said, 1 Someone elso has boon here.’ I didn’t want to 
operate, but the lady pressed me to do so. I started to 
operate, but seeing the bitch was dying I didn’t go further.” 

Capt. Louis Sowell, of Sewell and Cousens, veterinary 
surgeons, of Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square, was the next 
witness. It was stated by Mrs. Veitch at the last hearing 
that Capt. Sewell (who was a nephew' of the defendant’s) 
was her regular veterinary surgeon and that her maid 
mistakenly ’phoned to the defendant instead of to Capt. 
Sewell to come to the house on March 31st. 

Capt. Sewell now stated that he called at the house on 
April 1st and saw the bitch, which died within a few 
minutes of his arrival. He afterwards made a post¬ 
mortem examination of the animal, and found that it had 
undergone shocking injuries, which, in his opinion, could 
only have been inflicted by an unskilful operator. 

The witness was cross-examined at. length by Mr. 
Cassels, and admitted that at least one injury might have 
been caused by any operator, however skilful, and that 
there was such a thing as spontaneous internal rupture 
in the case of a bitch in labour. He agreed that it w'as 
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remarkable that, supposing tlie animal was subjected to 
the rough treatment alleged, it was extraordinary that it 
should have lived so long. 

For the defence, Mr. Cassels said that the defendant 
had been in practice for forty years and bore the highest 
reputation as a skilful veterinary surgeon. It was true 
he was struck off the register, but that was on the ground 
that on one occasion he charged excessive fees, and that 
matter was still under consideration. He indignantly 
denied the allegation that he was under the influence of 
drink during this operation, and would call witnesses to 
disprove that suggestion. Counsel added that it was 
significant that the chief professional witness for the 
prosecution was Capt. Sewoll, the defendant’s nephew, 
between whose family and the defendant’s there had been 
unfriendly relations for some years. 

Evidence for the defence was given by veterinary 
surgeons, who testified to the defendant’s skill arid 
humanity in operatiohs, and by his daughter. Miss Doris 
Sewell, who stated that on this particular evening— 
March 31st—her father was quite sober. 

Mr. Cassels intimated that at the next hearing he would 
call the defendant himself and another witness, and the 
magistrate adjourned the case till Saturday, when he 
would conclude the hearing at the South Western Police 
Court.— Kensington Nev's , May 19th, 1922. 

Rabies at Southampton. 

A Muzzling Order. 

The Ministry of Agriculture states that a suspected 
case of rabies at Southampton has been confirmed by 
the authorities. The animal, a dog, came from 
Itchen. 

An order lias been issued by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture reejuiring the muzzling of dogs and prohibiting 
the movement of them in a certain area of about 15 
miles around Southampton. The area in which the 
movement of dogs is restricted is west of Portsmouth, 
and extends up to approximately New Alresford. 
Then, from there, due west to the western boundarv 
of Hampshire, then down the boundary, including 
four parishes in Wiltshire, down to Fordingbridge and 
east of Ring wood. The Times. 

In view of the fresh case of rabies in the United 
Kingdom, an order has been issued in Ottawa pro¬ 
hibiting the. importation of dogs into Canada unless 
accompauied by a certificate from the Ministry of 
Agriculture that the dog is not from an infected area 
and has not been exposed to infection. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

For the week ended the 7th May, 1922, the number 
of premises declared to be infected was four, the same 
as in each of the preceding three weeks. All the four 
were in Yorkshire (W.R.). One of these (at Leeds) 
was suspected to have been connected with Leeds 
Market, which is only 200 yards distant, or possibly 
due to offals from slaughter-houses. In view of the 
suspicion attached to t he market, Leeds market was 
closed. Tile other three cases, which were at Selby, 
were all connected. The origin is suspected to be 
due to slaughter-house offals from Leeds. The out¬ 
breaks were dealt with by slaughter involving 44 
cattle and 53 pigs. 

On the 6th May the general restrictions were again 
modified by the release of Lindsey (Lines.), the 
greater part of Cheshire and Lancashire, large areas 


in the three Ridings of Yorkshire, and certain parishes 
in Perthshire and Forfarshire. 


Two new outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
have recently been reported from Scotland—one 
from Blackaddcr Mains, Edroni, Berwickshire, where 
a large number of cattle have had to be slaughtered ; 
and another on the premises of Mr. James West. 
Edenbank Dairy, Longstone, Edinburgh, where the 
disease appeared last February. On the previous 
occasion the stock was slaughtered, and the buildings, 
which were thoroughly disinfected, remained vacant 
until three weeks ago, when they were re-stocked. 
A large area has been scheduled, including the greater 
part of Midlothian, and portions of East Lothian. 
West Lothian, and Peebles. In England, also, fresh 
cases are reported, at Wistow, in Leicestershire, and 
at Height Farm, Midgley, near Halifax. In con¬ 
sequence of the latter outbreak, the whole of the 
('aider Valley district is again a scheduled area. The 
previous order, which had been in operation for 
several months, was only withdrawn last week. 

The Cattle Trade Committee of the City of New¬ 
castle have decided that Mr. Thomas Parker, the 
city veterinary inspector, be the chief witness for the 
purpose of tendering technical evidence in behalf 
of the city before the Departmental Committee on 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

It was stated that the Association of Municipal 
Corporations had unanimously agreed that Mr. 
Parker be also their chief witness before the Depart¬ 
mental Committee which will meet in Newcastle 
at an early date. 

Australian Ban on British Cattle. 

The authorities ut Australia House have received 
confirmation of the news that a ban has been placed 
upon the import of cattle and swine from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland into the Commonwealth until 
October 1st. 

No particulars as to the reasons underlying the 
embargo are available, but it is presumed that the 
Australian quarantine authorities are nervous on the 
score of the possible introduction of foot-and-mouth 
disease. The export of live stock to Australia from 
this country is comparatively small and is in the main 
restricted to stud animals.— The Times. 

I • 

Seagulls and Foot-and-Mouth. 

The theory that seagulls may be a means of spreading 
the infection of foot-and mouth disease is su|)port<‘d by 
Mr. J. Scott Bowden, Cumberland county ,veterinary 
inspector, in his report to be submitted to the Cumberland 
County Council. Mr. Bowden deals with the foot-and- 
mouth disease epidemic so far as it affected Cumberland, 
and states that. 299 cattle and 80 sheep were slaughtered, 
of which 108 cattle and all the sheep were affected with 
the disease. “If we have got through the most serioiis 
outbreak of disease the country has known since 1884 
with the small loss of 108 cattle and 80 sheep,” sayp Mr. 
Bowden, “ it is testimony that immediate slaughter is a 
sound, business, and economical proposition.” 
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Dealing with possible sources of infection, Mr. Bowden 
says that in the Irthington case, where 80 sheep were 
infected, there had been no movement on to or off the 
farm for two months to account for the outbreak, but 
residents had noticed for some days beforehand an un¬ 
usually large number of flocks of seagulls which had 
apparently oome inland because of a storm. He agreed 
with the theory that the gulls might have previously 
alighted on land where the disease had existed before 
settling in the field where the sheep were. 


Poultry Research. 

National Institute Scheme Approved. 

The National Poultry Council has been informed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture that the revised scheme of operat ion 
for the educational and research work of a national poultry 
institute has now been approved by the Development 
Commissioners, and that the Treasury will sanction the 
payment of the promised grant. 

The amount of the grant for capital expenditure is not 
to exceed £19,500, and is conditional on a further sum of 
£fi,500 being provided by the industry, to complete the 
£20,000 which, it is estimated, will be required under this 
head. As the scheme is to be financed out of the fund 
provided under the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 
1921, it is understood that the maintenance grant 
(estimated at £6,000 per annum) is limited to a term of 
five years, at the end of which time it will be subject to 
reconsideration by' the Treasury. The starting of this 
work depends now on the promptitude with which the 
contribution from the industry is raised. 


A South African Show. 

At the annual show and industrial exhibition held under 
the auspices of the Witwatersrand Agricultural Society in 
the Milner Park, Johannesburg, on April 12th to 17th, 
Mr. Alex. Drysdale, a well-known Scottish breeder (son 
of Mr. John Drysdale, Edinburgh), achieved a notable 
success with his herd of pedigree milk record Ayrshire 
cattle, winning 12 first prizes and 24 other prizes, 5 gold 
and silver medals, and 5 challenge cups. His winners 
were all either animals selected from the best herds in 
this country or bred in South Africa from imported stock. 
He gained the championship in the male section with 
Kirkland Admiral, bred by Mr. Wm. Murray, Kirkland, 
Closeburn, and sired by the champion bull Barboigh 
Dignity. This bull was awarded the Society’s gold 
medal, the Ayrshire Herd Book Society’s silver medal, 
and alRo the magnificent trophy (an antique Georgian 
silver jug) presented by Sir Peter Mackie, of Glenreasdale, 
for the best male, any age, in the Ayshire cattle section. 
Mr. Drysdale’s herd also provided the female champion 
with Rockland’s Fancy, which also gained the 50-guinea 
cup for the best Ayrshire animal in the section, the 100- 
guinea challenge cup presented by Sir Lionel Phillips for 
the grand champion of the show open to all the dairy 
breeds, the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society’s silver 
medal for the best female, and the South African breeders’ 
gold medal. For the best group of dairy' cattle of any 
one breed Mr. Drysdale was awarded the 100-guinea cup 
presented by W. Weddell and Co. (Limited), London. 
Six breeds competed for this trophy in addition to 
Ayrshires, viz. :—Dairy Shorthorns, Lincoln Reds, 
Friesians, Channel Islands, and Kerrys. To crown the 
great triumph for the Ayrshire breed, Mr. Dry'sdale was 
awarded Sir John Ellerman’s 100-guinea cup for the 
exhibitor gaining the highest aggregate of points in the 
cattle section. It was feared at one time that the 


Johannesburg show would have to be abandoned owing 
to industrial troubles, but results exceeded all expectations. 
Fully 700 cattle were put forward. 


Cats and Lime. 

A correspondent wri tes to Country Life as follows:— 
“ 1 was surprised to learn from the veterinary surgeon 
to whom I took my cat—which came home after a few 
hours’ absence apparently having been entirely immersed 
in liquid lime—that ho received many such eases in a 
year. As ho had never heard of a similar fate befalling 
any' other animal, he hod come to the conclusion that 
lime has some special attraction for cats. Can you or 
any of your readers throw light upon this subject, or 
suggest any other cause for an accident which in the case 
of my cat and of most of those of the veterinary surgeon’s 
experience ends fatally, the animal being so badly scalded 
that it is necessary to destroy it.” 


An extraordinary story of how a farmer, Mr. Sydney 
Peters, when attacked by' a stray bull, was saved by a 
herd of his own cows comes from Mold (Flintshire). Find¬ 
ing the bull on his land, Mr. Peters endeavoured to turn 
out the intruder, which charged him and threw him 
three times. The cows stopped grazing, surrounded the 
prostrate farmer, and guarded him until help arrived. 

A Welshpool veterinary surgeon has just executed 
an unusual commission, having killed in humane 
manner 27 cats belonging to an octogenarian spinster. 

The old woman’8 pets had overrun her establish¬ 
ment, and a relative ordered a wholesale clearance. 


Obituary. 

Mr. C. E. D. Dayos. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. C. E. D. Dayus. 
M.R.C.V.S., of Coton House, Craven Arms, Shropshire, 
where he had been in practice for the last twenty-six years. 
Mr. Dayus, who was the eldest son of the late Mr. Charles 
Dayus, M.R.C.V.S., of Dorrington, Salop, was bom on 
December 16th, 1805, and graduated in London, June 
22nd, 1886. 

He was well known throughout the county, and held 
appointments under the County Council and Ministry of 
Agriculture, and during the war was civilian veterinary- 
officer to the* Army purchasers and Remount Depot, 
Ministerloy, Salop. He frequently officiated at Agri¬ 
cultural Shows, either as judge or veterinary inspector in 
Shropshire and surrounding counties and like his father, 
was well known in the hunting field. 

He was also a prominent Freemason, being a past master 
of the Wrekin Lodge, in London. 

Mr. Day-us leaves a widow, two sons and a daughter. 
The eldest, son, Mr. C. V. Dayus, M.R.C.V.S .has succeeded 
to liis father’s practice at Craven Arms. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette, War Office—Regular Forces. 

May 16th.—Major and Bt. Lieut.-Col. J. J. Aitken, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., to be acting Liout -Col. whilst holding 
the appointment of Assistant Director Veterinary Services 
(July 14th, 1921). 

Territorial Army. 

May 16th.—Capt. J. Anderson resigns his commission 
(May' 17th) and retains the rank of Capt. 

Capt. T. Craig, O.B.E., relinquishes his commission 
(May 17th) under A.O. 166/21, as amended by A.O. 332/21. 
and retains the rank of Capt. 

May' 19th.—Capt. R. J. Collings ceases to command a 
Veterinary Hospital (April 30th). 
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Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 

Disease. 

Glanders 
(including 
Farcy). * 

Parasitic 

Mange. 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine Fever. 

Casee 

Confirmed. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals slaught d 
as diseased or 
exposed to in¬ 
fection. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report 

ed by the Local 

Authorities. 

Outbreaks con¬ 

firmed. 

Swine slaughtered 

as diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

09 

b0 

O 

0 

Other 

Animals. 

UT. BRITAIN. 

Week ended 13th May, 1922 ... 

Corresponding 1 [q2q 

Week in ) 1919 

Total for 19 weeks, 1922 

. 1901 

Corresponding t j 

period in f I9|9 

No. 

1 

No. 

No. 

13 

No. 

13 

No. 

7 

No. 

457 

No. 

No. 

No. 

12 

No. 

22 

No. 

1 

No. 

35 

No. 

5 

12 

i 

7 

10 

4 

8 

10 

4 

1 

12 

1 

1 

32 

69 

83 

55 

101 

199 

1 

5 

2 

33 

49 

66 

10 

15 

28 

1 


255 

279 

1094 

52910 



640 

951 

400 

449 

153 

18 

4 

79 

1 

3 

227 

186 

71 

267 

219 

96 

28 

42 

19 

2669 

2432 

1033 

4 

_JL 

7 

16 

30 

1270 

2255 

2787 

1986 

3904 

5197 

359 

276 

211 

458 

844 

538 

137 

284 

192 


Nuts.—T he figure* lor the current year are approximate only. * Excluding outbreak* in Army horse*. 


IRELAND. 







Outbreaks 




Week ended 13th May, 1922 ... 

1 

i 





3 

7 

8 

46 

f 1921 ... 







1 



2 

Corresponding Week in 1920 ... 








1 

... 

1 

[ 1919 ... 





... 


1 

5 



Total for 19 weeks, 1922 

1 

l 





55 

111 

Ill 

605 

f 1921 .. 



2 

41 

... 


39 

130 

23 

165 

Corresponding period in -{ 1920 ... 

i 

l 



1 i 

3 

60 

143 

4 

16 

(. 1919 ... 





1 

1 

58 

144 

16 

57 


Not*.—T he figures for the current year are approximate only. 
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Non-Corrosive 
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TRADE MARK 


CHINOSOL 
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ANTISEPTIC 

(process patented) 
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These vaccines are attenuated 
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istration of which the animals 
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Our instruments are of 
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3 for 10/- 
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22 ), by the National Physical 
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Prolapsus Recti and Prolapsus Uteri and Vagins in 
Dogs. 

Prolapsus Recti in Pups. 

Prolapsus recti appears most frequently in young, 
debilitated pups three to six months old. It, may, 
however, appear without warning at any age. 

Ca use. 

Irritation is always the cause. This irritation 
may be the result of diarrhoea, constipation, parasites, 
trauma, tumours, labour pains, enlarged prostates, 
and medical agents. Some of the above-named 
causes do not apply to pups, however. 

Symptoms. 

Difficult, painful locomotion; blood-stained hind 
quarters and kennel floor. The patient shrinks 
from and resents examination. A long, cylindrical, 
bloody mass is seen hanging from and protruding 
through the anal ring, and presents a semi-solid, 
deeply plethoric mass, with lacerations from contact 
with foreign bodies. At the distal end and in the 
centre is an orifice, through which passes, when the 
animal strains, a few drops of liquid or semi-fluid 
bloody excrement. 

This mass is at first bright red, but after several 
hours’ exposure it becomes darker and more swollen. 
If not treated it will become ulcerated, and necrotic 
areas may appear. 

This prolapse may vary in length according to breed, 
age, and intensitv of attack, and should not be confused 
with prolapse of the anus, which never protrudes 
more than a short distance : nor should it be con¬ 
fused with intussusception of the colon, with the 
rectum and anus in normal position. The last-named 
condition can be determined by inserting the finger 
between the anal wall and the projection and finding 
the projection circumvallated. 

Treatment. 

The unceasing efforts of the patient to inhibit 
retention makes prolapsus recti one of the most 
difficult problems of the small-animal practitioner. 
Palliative treatment corrects such a small per cent, 
of cases that, so far as the writer is concerned, the 
only successful treatment is amputation. This is 
done in the following manner :— 

Dive hypodermic of H. M. C. As soon as the 
patient becomes quiet, wrap the protruded mass ir. 
cotton saturated in a solution of chlorazene. Hold 
in place with rubber bands. Sterilize the following 


instruments;—Sixteen small curved needles with 
silk or catgut sutures, one straight and one curved 
forceps, one small pair of shears, two or three small 
artery forceps, one scalpel, one needle holder, one 
seton needle, one pair rubber gloves. Insert in the 
seton needle a strong cotton or linen thread about 
18 inches long, so one end will be six inches and the 
other 12 inches long. Wrap a piece of cotton on the 
seton needle about the size of the lumen of the intestine 
and about two inches long. With the 12-inch string 
wrap the cotton lightly by looping several times, 
and draw the cotton to a point slightly past the end of 
the needle. Place this in a solution of chlorazene. 
Its use will be explained later. 

The patient is then placed under a general anaesthetic, 
the protruded mass slipped through a slit in a sterile 
sheet of rubber or gauze hold firmly against the body, 
and the tail wrapped in sterile gauze. Remove the 
chlorazene pack, which should have been in place 
about 45 minutes. Place a rubber hand around the. 
mass close to the anus. Insert one jaw of the 
straight forceps in the lumen of the mass and clamp 
firmly. Have assistant grasp forceps in one hand 
and the tail in the other and keep a slight tension on 
the gut. With the scalpel make a transverse incision 
on the upper surface, about one-half to one inch from 
the anus, completely through the tunics of the external 
tube. Expose just enough of the serous surface of 
the inner tube to allow a stitch to be taken through 
the serosa and deeper layers of the anal portion of 
the outer tube and like layers of the inner tube ; 
tie the stitch and cut off ends closely. Repeat this 
operation until a complete row of stitches (about 
eight in number) are taken and the external tube is 
severed. The median luemorrhoidal blood vessels 
should be included in the two lateral stitches. Severing 
only enough tissue for one stitch at a time prevents 
a twist or flexure in the bowel bv preventing the 
inner tube from moving. Slip the outer tube back- 
out of the way and make a small transverse incision 
through the tunics of the inner tube, about one-fourth 
inch from the first line of stitches. The anal portion 
of the external tube has a tendency to turn back to 
normal position, which fact aids the operator by 
bringing the two mucous surfaces closer together. 
A stitch is then taken to bring the two mucous surfaces 
together. Do not allow- the needle to penetrate the 
serous surface of either tube. Repeat this operation 
until the inner tube is three-fourths severed. Now 
grasp the anal portion with the curved forceps opposite 
the. remaining strip, sever the strip with shears, and 
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complete stitching. Remove the rubber band from 
anal portion; insert cotton-wrapped seton needle 
about one inch. Release curved forceps and replace 
remaining portion of prolapse. This places cotton 
pack with equal portion on either side of row of 
stitches. Slight traction on seton needle and 6-inch 
string causes the pack to be held in place and the 
needle withdrawn. The 6-inch string is left protrud¬ 
ing. In about 15 minutes the pack should be removed 
by gently pulling the protruded string, which tightens 
on the pack and reduces its size. 

After- Care. 

The patient should be kept quiet for two or three 
days. It is sometimes necessary to administer 
hypnotics if there is persistent straining. Continue 
fasting the patient for 12 to 21 hours, according to 
the strength of the patient, and put on light diet 
for two or three days following the fasting. A hot 
sitz bath night and morning tends to soothe the parts. 

Objections to Other Methods. 

All other methods practised by the writer to correct 
the condition have either prolonged suffering or 
caused fatal delay. 

Amputation by ligation has the following bad 
features : Gangrene is produced and held in apposition 
with the clean, healing tissue, which is not good surgery 
when it can be avoided. The patient’s suffering is 
prolonged, and there is danger of amputating a fold 
of intestine and causing death. 

Laparotomy and ventro fixation has the objection¬ 
able feature of producing a sharp V-shaped curve 
in the intestine, and the normal action of the bowel 
is interfered with and difficult and painful defaecation 
follow as the result of the adhesion. 

The tobacco-pouch stitch and use of astringents 
add to the irritation and cause continued straining 
and have never produced results for the writer. 

Prolapsus Vagina and Utep.i. 

The fact that only about 25 per cent, of the small- 
animal practitioner’s patients are females, and only 
a small per cent, of those afflicted with prolapse of 
the vagina or uterus, makes this ailment rare rather 
than common. Especially is this true of prolapse of 
the uterus, which is not nearly so common as pro¬ 
lapse of the vagina. This condition is extremely 
difficult to handle in a satisfactory manner, both to 
yourself and your client. Especially is this true 
in the brood bitch that the owner wishes to keep in 
service, as the ordinary amputation bv ligation or 
bv dissection or any method that tends to lessen the 
lumen or interfere with the normal function of the 
reproductive organs cannot be used. 

Cause. 

This condition is caused most frequently by difficult 
whelping. It may also be caused bv constipation, 
diarrhoea, cystitis, tumour growths or any irritation 
that causes straining. 


St/m ptoms. 

A pear-shaped, red mass is seen protruding from the 
vulva. This mass is covered with mucus and bloody 
serum. If of long standing, ulcerated or gangrenous 
areas appear. The patient strains, licks the hind 
parts, and makes frequent efforts at micturition. 
If there is a prolapse of the uterus in connection with 
the vaginal prolapse, one or both of the horns will 
be prolapsed, as the uterus in the bitch is so short 
that when it is everted a portion of one or both 
cornua will be exposed. I have never witnessed a 
case where both horns prolapsed. The mass ordin¬ 
arily is readily replaced within the lips of the vulva, 
only to be again forced out as soon as the external 
pressure is removed. 

Therapeutics. 

In brood bitches, replacement by digital manipu¬ 
lations and the use of a blunt instrument or tallow 
candle, and retention without surgical interference, 
should be practised. 

After coating with sugar and replacing, a large 
pressure pad, held in place by a liberal amount of 
adhesive tape, should be used, and the patient kept 
quiet for 24 hours. II. M. C. is a good agent to use 
at this time. Vaginal douche should not be given 
unless the mass has suffered trauma, as the presence 
of a foreign matter produces a desire to void which 
is undesirable at this time. 

When the above method fails, I resort to the follow¬ 
ing :—Administer H. M. C.; pack the projection 
in a solution of chlorazene held in place with rubber 
bands. Sterilize the following instruments : One 
scalpel, two rat-tooth, one pair curved shears, rubber 
gloves, two or three small haemostatic forceps, one pair 
curved forceps. Give a general anaesthetic. (The 
operation may be done with local anaesthetic, but I 
prefer a general.) If hard faeces are present, they 
should be removed. Remove the chlorazene pack 
and empty the bladder. With large curved forceps 
gras]) the everted horn by placing one jaw of the 
forceps within the lumen of the horn and grasp firmlv. 
Withdraw the mass as far as possible and inject a 
solution of adrenalin. With the scalpel make a small 
transverse incision one-fourth to one-half inch long 
(according to the size of the organ prolapsed), through 
the mucous membrane at the vulvo-vaginal margin. 
Starting from the perineal surface dissect a strip of 
mucous membrane the size of the incision in a right 
oblique line, to the inferior surface of the os uteri. 
Leave a like strip of normal tissue, and repeat this 
operation until 50 per cent, of the mucous membrane 
has been removed. For descriptive purposes the 
surface of the vagina might now' be compared to the 
old-fashioned striped stick candy, the red oblique 
stripes representing the strips of removed mucous 
membrane and the white strips the remaining normal 
mucous membrane. With the curved shears clip 
several longitudinal pieces equal distances apart from 
the ring of the everted os uteri and treat the everted 
horn in the same manner as the everted vagina. 
After the haemorrhage is controlled apply a liberal 
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application of sugar and replace the organ by dinital 
manipulation and the use of a tallow candle. Apply 
a pressure pad and leave it in place 24 hours, and keep 
the animal quiet for two or three days. 

The scars formed by the above operation act as a 
torsion obturator to hold the organ in place. This 
aided by the longitudinal strips removed from the 
os uteri and the application of sugar will control 
a large per cent, of cases. 

If this operation fails, and there is no gangrene 
present, I advise coliotomv and ventro-fixation. 
Where gangrene is present, amputation or destruction 
is advisable.—J. C. Flynn, in the Journal Am. Vet. 
Med. A sen. 

The Curriculum. 

By B. Gorton, M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S. 

For some time previous to the war it was realised 
by those interested in medical education that the 
course of study prescribed by the various examining 
bodies required considerable reorganisation. But 
an end was put to the consideration of any schemes 
which sought to bring this about by the outbreak of 
the great conflict. The matter has now been revived, 
and the conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons have issued a draft scheme 
dealing with the education of medical students. 
The Board has suggested quite a number of alterations, 
some of which interest the veterinary profession. 

In the first place, they recommend that pathology 
and bacteriology should have a special examination 
to themselves, and not be taken as part or parts of 
other subjects. It. is difficult for a veterinary 
surgeon to realise that there is at present no separate 
test in these subjects in the curriculum of the conjoint 
Board, and the veterinary profession is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the fact that for so many years our 
Royal College has deemed these subjects to be so 
important that a proper examination has to be passed 
in them. The result of this far-sighted policy has 
undoubtedly been to enable the veterinary practitioner 
to compete very successfully as a bacteriologist with 
the doctor. 

Another recommendation of the Board has the 
effect of lengthening the time of study devoted to 
what may be called professional subjects, without 
increasing the time spent at a hospital. The 
suggestion is that chemistry and physics be taken 
at school and removed from the first examination. 
This alteration would give more time for anatomy 
and physiology, and this would be very beneficial. 
Biology is to be retained, but only as far as it is 
concerned with those subjects (e.g., parasitology 
and embryology), for which it naturally forms a 
foundation. There are many other alterations 
suggested in the draft report, but to us they are of 
little moment. 

The issue of these recommendations bv the conjoint 
Board again brings into the foreground the desir¬ 
ability of a revision of the veterinary curriculum. 
The crying need in our profession is for a longer 
practical training in medicine and surgery, the two 
subjects which, after all. are the mainstays of practice. 


A year is quite an insufficient period to devote to 
them, considering that an equal length of time is 
devoted to elementary chemistry, biology and the 
anatomy of bones and joints. The example of the 
conjoint Board should be followed. Let chemistry, 
physics and botany be taken at school and the time 
thus saved be used to lengthen the study of anatomy, 
which is the foundation of all medical and surgical 
knowledge. The necessity for a longer course in 
anatomy is obvious when it is realised that the animals 
about which the student is expected to show con¬ 
siderable knowledge are seven in number, namely, 
the horse, ox, sheep, pig, dog, cat and fowl. Who 
can acquire a real acquaintance with the structure 
of all these animals in the short time now devoted 
to it ? The extra dissecting that could be carried 
out if the above suggestion were adopted would be 
invaluable. With regard to the final subjects, a 
start should be made in clinical instruction in the 
third year, thus giving the student an opportunity 
of bringing his anatomical knowledge into use before 
most of it has been forgotten. The additional time 
required for this clinical work could be found by 
considerably shortening the course in materia medica, 
a subject which is treated with too great a respect. 

These few alterations, which cannot be said to be 
revolutionary, would tend to increase practical 
efficiency without unduly interfering with the pursuit 
of purely scientific studies. It must always be borne 
in mind that success in medicine depends chiefly 
upon correct clinical diagnosis, which is only to be 
obtained by a lengthy practical acquaintance with 
animals in health and disease, and by the use of a 
proper knowledge of their structure. It is to be 
regretted that the tendency nowadays is to base 
diagnosis upon the results obtained by means of 
mechanical appliances and biological products to the 
detriment of clinical observation. The time has 
now come when every endeavour should be made 1o 
encourage improved teaching in those practical sub¬ 
jects taken in the final year, the knowledge of which 
may be taken as an index of a veterinary surgeon’s 
capabilities. 

Medical Book-Keeping. 

(Extract from “ The British Medical Journal 
April 15 th, 1922.) 

Dr. F. Arthur Hepworth (Saffron Walden) writes: 
“Seeker’s” inquiry on this subject leads me to 
recommend the system of book-keeping,' which is 
saving me much time and labour, and which I find 
infinitely simpler than the old one—comprising day¬ 
books. ledgers, and cash-book—of mv earlier experi¬ 
ence. I use a card system for individual records 
and accounts and a cash-book showing receipts on 
the left-hand page and expenses on the right page. 
No day-book is kept and no ledger. The card system 
consists principally of white cards, size 7 inches by 5, 
having the patient's name and address at the top and 
ruled in four columns for date, particulars of case, 
treatment, and cash. The second column contains 
particulais of consultation or visit and any clinical 
details which I wish to remember. Under treatment 
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I enter prescription and a record of anaesthetics, 
operations, instrumental aid at confinements, electrical 
or massage treatment, articles supplied, or any 
other special details which are to be charged for in the 
last column. Fees are entered in black ink, cash 
payments in red ink, and when an account is paid the 
payment is entered in red and a red line ruled across 
the card. The amount paid is also entered in the cash¬ 
book at the same time. In the case of single patients 
this completes the booking. The whole account 
can be seen at a glance, and any account asked for 
can be made up at a moment’s notice. All cards 
are filed in alphabetical order, subject only to the 
modification required to keep those for members of 
one family together. In the case of a family also, 

I file a pink ledger card in fiont of the group of individ¬ 
ual cards. This ledger card contains only the totals 
for each quarter or half year transferred from the 
individual cards. This represents the whole of the 
posting required. 

The keeping of the cash-book is important. Every 
amount received or paid is entered at once. The 
book I use is of the analytical type, having seven 
columns on each side. I have separate columns for 
private fees, panel payments, appointments like 
pensions’ referee and life assurance, consultation fees, 
etc., and on the expenses side, separate columns for 
motor expenses, drugs, rent and taxes, and so on. 
The sixth column is reserved for payments and draw¬ 
ings on the bank, and should correspond exactly with 
the bank pass-book. This column can with advantage 
be figured in red ink. The seventh column is of 
course a summary of the other six. 

The cash-book can be balanced on any day of the 
year, it can be checked by the bank pass-book, and 
the financial condition of one’s practice can be 
ascertained at any time without difficulty. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the pass-book for my 
practice is separate from that for my private account. 

It has been claimed that the time taken in finding a 
required card and in filing cards at the end of a busy 
evening is a serious drawback to the use of a card 
system. I find that this loss of time is more than 
compensated by the time saved in looking up old 
references in ledger and day-book, and by having 
the whole of a patient’s history and cash account 
before me at each consultation. The time saved in 
posting and in making out quarterly accounts is 
enormous. For purposes of audit the cash-book, 
pass-book, and file of receipted bills are all that are 
required. By having the books audited once a year 
all the requirements of income tax inspectors, or a 
possible future purchaser of the practice, can be 
satisfied. 


The “ Veterinary Record ” at the British Museum. 

Complete File since 1888. 


Fourteen Vols. at the World’s Greatest Library. 

The law which enacts that a copy of every news¬ 
paper, book, or pamphlet offered for sale should be 


forwarded to the British Museum was, until quite 
recent times, allowed to be honoured as much in the 
breach as the observance, consequently there is but 
a small minority of newspapers which can claim to 
have anything like a complete file of all their issues 
at the world-famed library. 

It is worthy of note, therefore, that the Veterinary 
Record has been regularly filed and bound at the 
British Museum from its first issue of July 14th, 1888, 
to the present time—thus making a complete file 
of every issue of the paper published during this 
all-important span of veterinary research and develop¬ 
ment. 

There is no doubt that when the paper first came into 
existence it supplied, to use a hackneyed phrase, 
“ a long-felt want.” Readers may be appropriately 
reminded that they can, if they should so desire, 
refer to old copies of the Record at the British Museum. 
It may also be added that amateur writers and 
publishers too often overlook the fact that they arc 
now liable to a penalty of £5 for any publication a 
copy of which has not been forwarded to the Copyright 
Office of the Museum. 


The Federation of Medical and Allied Services. 

Speaking at the last annual dinner. Dr. Addison, in 
congratulating the Federation upon the progress made, 
said “ it is a body whose aim is wide and public-spirited 
and marks a thoroughly wise departure from the usual 
purposes of professional associations.** Recent develop¬ 
ments have served further to emphasise this distinction 
from other organisations in the profession as well as 
to widen the scope of the Federation. Two special 
general meetings hove just been held for the purpose 
of adopting certain resolutions involving additions to, 
and alterations in, the Articles of Association. Neces¬ 
sary formalities having been duly observed these changes 
now come into force. The general purpose they serve 
is to make the Federation in part an association of societies 
and in part also an association of individuals. Individual 
members are divided into two classes—Fellows and 
Associates—each electing representatives to the Executive 
Council. Any citizen concerned or interested in health 
is eligible for election as a Fellow or an Associate, the annual 
subscriptions being respectively one guinea and half a 
guinea, inclusive of the monthly journal Health. The 
position of the professional societies co-operating in the 
Federation remains unchanged. Their number has 
increased considerably and their representatives con¬ 
stitute the two professional Councils, one known as the 
“ Medical Council ” and the other as the “ Council of 
Allied Professions.” These Councils are the chief source 
of authoritative knowledge in the Federation. 

To conform with these changes, for hitherto membership 
has almost entirely been confined to societies and kindred 
bodies in the medical and allied professions, the final 
word of the title of the Federation has been changed 
from “Societies” to “Services.” Twelve months ago 
the initial steps were taken to form a “ Citizens’ Council ” 
representative of lay organisations and individuals 
interested in the health of the nation, whose views would 
assist the professions to a full understanding of the needs 
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of the people. This Council also has made satisfactory 
progress, largely owing to the interest taken in it by Lord 
Islington, who has accepted the office of chairman. 
Tho hon. secretary' of the Council is Mr. Henry' Lesser, 
LL.B., President of the Federation of Employees’ 
Approved Societies—one of the bodies co-operating in 
the Council. Valuable assistance has been offered also 
by the Federation of British Industries and other bodies 
representative of commerce and industry. 

Tho objects of the Federation remain unchanged and 
may be stated as follows : To provide the means whereby 
societies and individuals in any way interested in health 
may meet to form and express, in the interests of tho 
community, considered and collective judgment to guide 
the formation of public opinion ; to protect the community 
against ill-advised or misdirected legislation affecting health 
and to assist in securing for the nation adequate represent¬ 
ation in Parliament of professional opinion on health. 
With a steadily increasing membership, and a journal 
devoted to its interests, the Federation has, we believe, 
a sound prospect of seeing its aims realised.— The Lancet. 


Canadian Cattle Embargo. 

Reply to Alleoed Misstatements. 

Professor Robert Wallace, of Edinburgh University, 
has sought to refute many alleged misstatements which 
have been made in the course of the controversy upon the 
Canadian Cattle Embargo. The following letter appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian of May 22nd :— 

To the Editor oj the “Manchester Guardian." 

Sir,—-There is great danger of the salient facts of this 
complicated question being lost sight of in side issues and 
misunderstandings, in the political cross-currents into which 
it has drifted. The following are a few of the numerous 
misstatements that have been made by interested people 
and combinations of middlemen, traders, and politicians, 
who, one and all, aim at personal gain, regardless of 
imminent dangers to the fundamental interests of this 
country', along with the plain and unvarished truth about 
each :— 

1. That the admission of grazing cattle from Canada 
would lower the price of beef to the consumer Gd. and even 
lOd. per lb.—On tho contrary, it would raise tho price by 
introducing the uncertainty of an overseas supply that 
would cease with a rise in price in the U.S-A. markets, 
or in the event of war. 

2. That there is an embargo against Canadian cattle.— 
There has been no such thing since the passing of the Act 
of 1896 forbidding the importation of all overseas graziers, 
but making no mention of Canada. Thousands of fat 
cattle are being regularly landed for immediate slaughter 
at our ports. They are fed more inexpensively' in Canada 
than could be done hero. 

3. That there is food going to waste in this country 
that would feed Canadians.—There is no food to spare from 
home-bred stock, except very occasionally and locally, 
and in insignificant amounts in an abnormally good 
season. During the drought of 1921 and the late, oold 
spring of 1922 many of the home stocks were maintained 
on starvation rations and lost flesh. Canadians could only 
have been kept alive on imported food at enormous expense 


—an uneconomic and ridiculous position. Therefore, 
the introduction of store cattle from any source would only 
supplant home-bred cattle, and thereby' reduce the resources 
of the country to the extent of their capital value. 

4. That Canada wants to send, and is able to send, 
200,000 store cattle annually.—When the ports were open 
before 1892 Canada never sent more than 50,000 store 
cattle in one year. There is no shipping accommodation 
for any such numbers, and the cost at present is prohibitive. 
Moreover, Canada doos not guarantee any number of 
cattle. Her highest authorities are wisely against develop¬ 
ing a live-cattle trade in competition with the chilled-meat 
trade, which is the only possible economic sy'Stem. These 
views have been confirmed by 7 the “ Cattle King of 
Canada, George Lane, of Calgary, as well as by Miss Hind, 
of the “ Manitoba Free Press,” who is in this country 
urging the opening of the ports, but merely as a temporary 
measure and in the forlorn hope that it would relieve 
the Canadian breeders’ difficulty created by the recently 
imposed U S.A. tariff of 33 per cent. Naturally, this lady 
takes no interest in the mischief this policy' would do by 
stopping breeding in this country, thereby reducing the 
total number of cattle in the world and ultimately raising 
the price of beef. 

5. Canada 1ms been insulted by our not opening our 
ports to her cattle after her coming to fight for us. Canada 
did not come to fight for us or for herself: she loyally 
came to fight for the Empire and for civilisation, and she 
has been grossly insulted by her noble aims being mixed up 
in a political squabble of an exceptionally' sordid and 
discreditable description. 

6 . That as Canada has had no foot-and-mouth disease 
for years and her cattle are loudly proclaimed to be “ the 
healthiest in the world ” there would be no danger in open¬ 
ing our ports to her.—Tho danger is not only there, but 
is growing more and more urgent. Although she has 
no foot-and-mouth disease she has an ample share of tuber¬ 
culosis and contagious abortion among her cows and 
sarcoptic mange among grazing cattle. Till the epizootic 
of a few months ago, Scotland by “ great good luck had 
been free from foot-and-mouth disease for y'ears, although 
it repeatodly occurred in England. It is only by great 
good luck that Canada has so far remained free, as the 
disease has lurked in tho United States for years, often in 
places unknown to a highly efficient Veterinary Department, 
and is overdue to break out at any moment in Canada. 

7. That there is no fear of rinderpest, it being so far 
away as Brazil.—That in the opinion of the men on the 
spot there is danger of it spreading is proved by the estab¬ 
lishment of a cordon of Argentine guards along the Brazilian 
boundary. That their fear is well founded is shown by 
tho disease coining from Upper Silesia in spite of all the 
German military cordons and reaching London in 1865, 
to devastate our flocks and herds to the tune of many 
millions of money. No cordon on land can stop rinderpest, 
and, therefore, if our ports are opened to overseas cattle, 
it can only be a few years before it lands in this country, 
conveyed by a disease “ carrier ” that shows no evidence 
of its presence. 

8 . That the 1896 Act is a case of protection, which is 
contrary to the principles of free trade. It is funda¬ 
mentally a case of protection, not of the commercial type, 
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but (a) protection to the consumer of meat against profit¬ 
eering prices easily controlled by middlemen rings in a 
speculative and uncertain market, and (6) protection of 
the stud farm of the world against the steadily growing 
danger of the most fatal of all bovine diseases, which on 
its certain arrival would take a toll of half, and it might 
be of three-fourths or even five-sixths, of our pedigree 
herds, and deprive the whole world of its fountain head of 
pure blood. 

9. That there would lie increased employment.—This 
is the most cruel attempted deception of all; for. while 
this revolutionary change would give an infinitesimal 
increase to the employment of butchers, it would inevitably 
swell the ranks of the unemployed by ruining the old 
Highland crofters and smallholders all over the country, 
as well as the most hopeful of the ex-service men recently 
settled on the land. 

10. That it would he in the interests of the great 
majority of the people.—As already shown, the reverse 
would he the case. All disinterested people with technical 
knowledge of animal breeding and animal diseases, includ¬ 
ing official experts, are almost to a man arrayed against 
the proposal, while those who advocate it are admittedly 
without special knowledge, and base their claims upon 
aspirations which practical people know to be impossible. 
—Yours, &<*., Robert Wallace. 

'Die University, Edinburgh, May 17th. 

Foot-and-Mouth Infection and Man. 

The Lancet deals in a recent issue with the question of 
the infectivity of foot-and-mouth disease to mail, as 
follows :— 

As regards the danger of infection to man, many cases 
have been reported where illness has occurred as the 
result of direct or indirect infection from animals suffering 
from the disease. The bulk of these cases are reported 
to have occurred in outbreaks following the consumption 
of milk from affected cows. Some of these outbreaks 
lack evidence of specificity, but. in a certain number of 
them the symptoms described by different observers 
have presented a remarkably uniform clinical picture, 
closely resembling the disease in animals. They include 
aphthae on the mouth, fingers, and toes, accompanied by 
pyrexia. The crucial experiment of successfully trans¬ 
mitting the disease from man to calf by inoculation has 
been reported on two occasions, by Sehantyr* and by 
Bertarelli.f There can be little doubt, then, as to the 
transmissibility of foot-and-mouth disease to man. 

The disease in man is usually described as running a 
mild course, followed by recovery in a week or ten days. 
Three of the epidemics descrilied by Siegel £ in Germany 
and Austria, however, bad a high fatality. So far as 
cases in this country are concerned, a few outbreaks and 
isolated cases of a suspicious nature have been reported in 
the past. None, however, has been noted in recent years, 
nor lias any suspicious illness been reported in connection 
with the present outbreak. 

In view of these facts the question arises why the disease 
is not more commonly found in human beings, especially 
in connection with such an extensive outbreak as that which 
has prevailed recently in this country. There (tan be n 0 

•Archia. Verrinariuch Naouk, 1893, p. 87. 
tCent r. f. Bact., 1908, p. 028. 
izeitachr. t. klin. Med-, 1897,iP.;147. 
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doubt that innumerable opportunities for the infection of 
man have occurred during this period, for. although the 
protection afforded by the Ministry of Agriculture’s policy 
of slaughter must be considerable, there is evidence to show 
that the milk is infectious in the very early stages of the 
disease and probably for some days before the appearance 
of the typical lesions. The complete immunity which our 
population seems to have experienced from any infection 
of the sort during this epidemic suggests very forcibly 
that the infectivity to man of the tyjs* of disease prevailing 
in Britain must lie very low. On the Continent cases of 
supposed foot-and-mouth disease in man were very rarely 
reported up to 1872. In this year the disease in cattle 
assumed a malignant form and reported human cases 
became much more frequent about this time. 

On account of the marked variation in the virulence 
and certain other features of foot-and-mouth disease, 
some authorities are inclined to regard it as comprising 
two separate entities. The form which lias been observed 
of late years in this country, including the recent consider¬ 
able outbreak, has been of the mild type, which might 
account for the absence of human cases in our population. 
Opportunities for estimating the mortality among cal tie 
from this t \]>c of disease in England have been absent for 
obvious reasons. In South America, however, where the 
disease is allowed to run its natural course, the mortality 
is much greater during those seasons of the year when fresh 
grass and green fodder are not available and when the 
animal's food is restricted to hard and dry herbage, which, 
owing to the lesions in the animal’s mouth, leads to 
wasting and death from starvation. In favourable 
seasons, on the other hand, comparatively few animals 
are lost as a result of foot-and mouth disease. Reports 
of continental outbreaks show a mortality varying from 
2 per cent, to fiO per cent. 


Hackney Horse Society. 

Prince of Wales as President. 

At a recent meeting of the Council of the Hackney 
Horse Society, the Prince of Wales was elected President 
for the ensuing year. His Royal Highness is thus follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of his grandfather, King Edward, 
who, when Prince of Wales, took an active interest in the 
formation of the Society, and, in the year 1891, became 
its President. The Prince of Wales for two years won the 
Society’s Challenge Cup for the best stallion in the Army 
horse-breeding class, with a fine grey called “ Findon 
Grey Shales.” 

It was reported at the meeting that the results of the 
experiment in holding the Show this year at Doncaster 
were very gratifying. Expenditure and receipts practic¬ 
ally balanced, and Mr. Nigel C. Colnmn, who presided, 
announced that it was proposed to make arrangements 
for holding the 1923 Show also in Doncaster. 


Supply of Dangerous Drugs to Agriculturists. 

Sir John Baird for the Home Office, told Mr. Hinds 
(Liberal, Carmarthen) that licences under the Dangerous 
Drugs Act had not been issued to agriculturists, but under 
an Order of last August, farmers and stock-owners could 
obtain ft certificate from the police to obtain tincture of 
opium for tlie treatment of animals. 
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MEAT INSPECTION. 

A memorandum on a system of Meat Inspection 
recommended by the Ministry of Health for adoption 
by Local Authorities and their officers has recently 
been issued. An attempt has been made to 
systematise the inspection of meat, and in so far as 
such an attempt is capable of attaining the object 
aimed for, we believe that these recommendations 
will be of service. Their value will lie chiefly in the 
direction of ensuring some degree of uniformity, both 
as regards the methods of inspection and the grounds 
for condemnation in those places in which facilities 
at present exist for the efficient inspection of meat, 
and until steps are taken to centralise the slaughtering 
of animals, little or no benefit can be experienced in 
the more thinly-populated areas. The significance 
of this statement may be appreciated from the 
following extract from the “ Report on an Inquiry 
into an Uniform System and Standard of Meat 
Inspection in Scotland,” by Lt.-Col. Gerald Leighton, 
Medical Officer (Foods) Scottish Board of Health : 

Will it be believed that there are apparently no less 
than one hundred and thirty-six (136) slaughter¬ 
houses, divided amongst twenty-four counties, or 
county districts, in which it is admitted by the local 
authority making the return that no meat has ever 
been condemned, or that if it has, they have never 
heard of it ? ” In view of the fact as stated by 
Mr. Parker in his address at the Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Conference at Folkestone last year that “ Scotland 
is credited with having a better reputation than 
England and Wales so far as the application of meat 
inspection is concerned, one is bound to admit that 
not only are the public interests sadly neglected in 
this direction within the country, but that the public 
must be handling and consuming large quantities 
of diseased meat.” it is obvious that while such 
recommendations as those recently issued by the 
Ministry of Health are a step in the right direction, 
their value can only be generally felt when power 
has been obtained to render possible their application 
on a more extensive scale. 


Ceylon Veterinary Report. 

The following passages occur in the report on veterinary 
administration in Ceylon for 1921, presented by Mr. G. W. 
iSt urges, M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

Uinderpest .—The Island was practically free throughout 
the year. At the close of the previous year the disease 
remained in two villages in the North-Western Province— 
the remnant of the 1919-20 outbreak. It was confined 
to these villages, there being 30 cases, with 23 deaths, 
11 recoveries, and 2 shot, and was got rid of finally about 
May, after which the Island remained free ; also the town 
of Colombo outside the Cattle Quarantine Station. 

On October 28th five cases were reported at the Cattle 
Quarantine Station amongst buffaloes imported from 
India. Very drastic action was taken, and the same even¬ 
ing the affected animals wero shot and buried, and the shed 
well cleaned down. Injection of anti-rinderpest serum 
for all cattle and buffaloes was commenced at once, and 
it. was hoped there would be no further development. 
This hope was not realized owing to the previous action of 
the owners in distributing animals from the infected shed 
amongst the other animals on the premises with the object 
of escaping detention. In all 31 cases, mostly buffaloes, 
occurred, with twenty-one recoveries and ten deaths, 
including those shot. The outbreak was suppressed and 
the station opened again on November 29th. Careful 
watch was kept, and, as far as is known, the disease did 
not spread outside. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease .—This disease was prevalent 
in all Provinces, except the Northern and North-Central. 
1,324 cases were reported, against 1,(510 cases in the 
previous year. Of these, 1,170 recovered, twenty-one 
died, one was shot, and 132 remained ill at the close of the 
year. In Colombo town there were 107 cases ; and fifty- 
four cases at the Cattle Quarantine Station. 

This disease appears chiefly in the hot and dry dusty 
seasons, the north-east monsoon being especially a favour¬ 
able season. It spreads with great rapidity over wide 
areas, like influenza amongst human beings. Amongst 
Eastern cattle the type is mild and evanescent. Fatalities 
are uncommon, and almost invariably due to neglect. 
Ordinarily recovery takes place in ten days. The routine 
treatment adopted is a saline purge oil the earliest rise 
of temperature, alum lotions to the mouth, and dilute 
nitric acid internally daily for the first few days. Dis¬ 
infectant fluid and water fairly strong (1 in 0) as a lotion 
to the feet, followed when dry by a disinfectant powder 
as Jeyes or Izal dusted on. The results are quite satis¬ 
factory. 

Anthrax. —-No cases were reported from the Provinces, 
but 397 cases occurred at the Quarantine Station amongst 
goats and sheep imported from South India, especially 
goats. Those animals appear to be especially prone 
to this disease when crowded in transit. Before they start 
there is little disease, and they become clear in three or 
four days after arrival. But during the transit, and for 
the first three days after arrival, deaths are frequent; 
three, four, five, or ten occurring in a single night. Possibly 
these animals carry anthrax spores on their hair or in their 
digestive tract to a considerable extent , although no cases 
amongst them actually occur until crowded in transit. 

Recently hair shaving brushes have been implicated 
in conveying anthrax to man. Undoubtedly the most 
stringent regulations should be enforced to have all such 
hair effectually sterilised before manufacture. There is, 
no doubt, very grave risk in connection with Eastern 
goat and sheep hair. Another curious point is that, 
although so many eases occur in the Quarantine Station 
amongst goats, no cases occur amongst the cattle brought 
over on the same ship. Further, I have not been able to 
obtain evidence of any cases of malignant pustule amongst 
the bare-bodied coolies carrying these animals from boats 
to ship, and ship to boats, utterly regardless of any pre¬ 
cautions whatever. 
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Rabies. —Fifty-two suspected dogs were examined by 
the Director of the Bacteriological Institute, Colombo, 
fifteen of which were from Colombo town. Of these, 
thirty-three gave positive and fifteen negative results. 
Four were unfit for examination. Two hundred and forty- 
nine persons underwent protective treatment at the 
Pasteur Institute, Colombo. 

Quarter III. —Nil. 

Surra. —Nil. 

Piroplasmosis (Tick Fever or Red Water). —Six eases in 
the Western Province and nineteen cases in the Central 
Province were detected during the year. The staff while 
travelling make a point of urging estate owners and villagers 
to keep their animals free of ticks, and explain the methods 
of dipping and spraying. The adoption of these methods 
is steadily increasing. The death of six head of cattle 
occurred in the Central Province by carelessness in using 
a dip too strong. 

Three-day Fever (Cattle). —During the last few years a 
number of cases of fever amongst cattle resembling dengue 
fever in human beings were met with from time to time, 
especially at the outset of the north-east monsoon. This 
disease appears to bo identical with the one met with in 
Egypt and Africa, and known as dengue—stiff sickness— 
or three-day sickness. Its cause is not known. The 
symptoms are high fever, 105° F. to 106°F., dulness. stiff¬ 
ness, lameness, and in some cases absolute inability to 
rise. Treatment with a salino purge immediately the 
illness is noticed, combined with rest, shelter, comfort, 
and liquid diet, has been uniformly successful. The 
temperature declines, and the symptoms abate on the third 
or fourth day. 

Osteoporosis. —This disease continues to give much 
trouble, especially amongst the young racehorses imported, 
and is the only one causing serious loss amongst equines. 

Swine. —There was no outbreak of disease during the 
year. 

Canine Septicaemia (Stuttgart Disease or Virulent 
Distemper). —During the year quite a wave of this disease 
has passed over the Island affecting all classes of dogs. 
Reports have reached the office that in some villages the 
canine population has been practically wiped out. 


On the Genus Cylicostomum.* 

Last year (1920 a, p. 268) the author published an 
enumeration of the species of the genus Cylicostomum , 
and divided this genus into eight groups, of which three 
had been distinguished by Looss (1902, pp. 130-132) 
Since that time some new species have been described. 
Moreover, he thought it necessary to modify somewhat 
the groups, so that he now divides the Cylicostomum 
species as follows :— 

I. Tetracanthum-coronatum group. 

The external leaf-crown is composed of eighteen to 
twenty-four elements ; those of the internal leaf-crown 
are thin, triangular plates, the place of origin of the 
latter extending in a backward direction to some distance 
from the anterior margin of the mouth-capsule. Mouth- 
capsule rather short. Posterior extremity of the female 
straight or slightly bent in a dorsal direction. 

1. C. tetracanthum (Looss), 1902, p. 124. 

• Of late, some authors (Itailliet, Travassos) use, instead of the name 
Cylicostomum, the genus-name Trichonenm, which ought to be used 
according to the law of priority. In 1874, Cobboid ( Veterinarian , 
Vol. XLVIl.,p. 85) described under the name Trichonevui arcuata larvae 
of Cylicostomum. One year later (Veterinarian, Vol. XLVII1., p. 241) 
lie established the fact that this Trichon etna is the larva of “ Strorujylus 
tetracanthus the present genus Cylicostomum Itailliet. As. however, 
the law of priority must be applied “when any stage in the life-history 
is named before the adult,” and the name Cylicostomum (Rallliet, 
L' Echo Veter in., Vol. XXXI., p. 40) is used in l‘K> L for the first time, 
Tnchonema ought to be used. 

It does not seem advisable to me in this, nor In the like cases, to 
adhere to the rules of zoological nomenclature, when, owing to this, a 
completely familiar name would be replaced by one still entirely 
unknown. Neither did 1 always adhere to the law of priority in my 
revision of the Trematodes, Oestodes and Nematodes of domestic 
animals, in the third edition of Sluiter and Swellcngrebel, “JDe dieriijke 
parasieten van den meuach en van onze huisdieren.’ 


2. C. labratum (Looss), 1902, p. 124. H.* 

3. C. omatum, Kotlan, 1919, p. 10. 

4. C. labiatum (Looss), 1902, p. 125. 

4 a. C. labiatum (Looss) var. digitaturn, n. var. H. 

5. C. sagittatum , Kotlan, 1920, p. 4. 

6. C. coronatum (Looss), 1902, p. 125. H. 

• The species occurring in Holland are marked H. 

II. Alveatum-catiatum group. 

The external leaf-crown consists of twenty to twenty- 
nine elements; those of the internal leaf-crown are 
similar to those of the first group. Posterior extremity 
of the female strongly bent in a dorsal direction, with 
a swelling before the vulva, so that it reminds one of 
a human foot, seen laterally. 

7. C. alvealum (Looss), 1902, p. 127. 

8. C. catinatum (Looss), 1902, p. 128. 

8a. C. catinatum (Looss), var. litoraureum, Yorke and 
Macfie, 1920, p. 166. 

9. C. pseudocat inatum, Yorke and Macfie, 1919, 
p. 273. H. 

10. C. pateratum, Yorke and Macfie, 1919 a, p. 57 
(=C. cymalostomum, Kotlan, 1919, p. 11). H. 

11. C. goldi, Boulenger, 1917, p. 210. H. 

12. C. iridentatum , Yorke and Macfie, 1920, p. 153. 

13. C. mettami, Lei per, 1913, p. 460. 

C. iridentatum and C. goldi are evidently closely allied 
speeies, as I found the three teeth of the oesophageal 
funnel of C. tridental urn, deseribed by Yorke and Macfie, 
also in C. goldi. They are visible only in thoroughly 
transparent specimens with clean mouth-capsule. 

It seems to the author that C. pseudocatinatum must 
be considered a variety of C. catinatum. The former 
does not differ more from C. catinatum than does C. 
catinatum var. litoraureum, Yorke and Macfie. Both 
differ from C. catinatum in the appendages of the genital 
cone. Moreover, the appendages of C. catinatum lito¬ 
raureum are more like those of C. pseudocatinatum than 
like those of the typical catinatum form. So when we 
consider litoraureum a variety as Yorke and Macfie do, 
this also applies to ])seudocatinatum. 

III. Radiatum-elongatum group. 

Mouth-capsule with a hoop-like thickening at the 
posterior margin. Elements of the internal leaf-crown 
generally small and numerous, originating close to the 
anterior margin of the mouth-capsule. Posterior ex¬ 
tremity of the female straight, or slightly bent in a dorsal 
direction. 

14. C. radiatum (Looss), 1902, p. 129. 

15. C. triramosum , Yorke and Macfie, 1920, p. 195. 

16. C. elongatum (Looss), 1902, p. 129. H. 

16a. C. elongatum (Looss) var. Kotldni , Ihle, 1920, 
p. 269 ( = C. elongatum var. macrobursatum, Kotl&n, 
1920, p. 6). H. 

17. C. insigne , Boulenger, 1917, p. 207. H. 

18. C. zebrae , Boulenger, 1920 a, p. 102. 

19. C. adersi , Boulenger, 1920, p. 30. 

20. C. nassatum (Looss), 1902, p. 128. 

20a. C. nassatum (Looss), var. paryum , Yorke and 
Macfie (1918, p. 400). H. 

21. C. leptostomum, Kotlan, 1920, p. 3. H. 

22. C. auriculaturn (Looss), 1902, p. 130. 

The female of the last mentioned forms a transition 
to the alveatum-catinatum group by the form of its pos¬ 
terior extremity. 

In this group I now also include C. leptostomum, Kotldn, 
a species about which Kotlan published a description in 
Hungarian only ; the author was so kind, however, as 
to send me a German translation. C. leptostomum is 
closely allied to C. nassatum , from which it is distinguished 
by the posterior extremity of the female being straight. 

IV. Calieatum group. 

Mouth-capsule mostly cylindrical or trapezium-shaped 
in optical section. Elements of the internal leaf-crown 
mostly short and implanted in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the anterior margin of the mouth-capsule. Pos¬ 
terior end of the female mostly straight. 
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23. G. calicatum (Looss), 1902, p. 127. H. 

24. G. minutum , York© and Macfie, 1918, p. 405 
( — G. calicatum var. minus , Kotlan, 1920, p. 6). H. 

25. C. longibursatum , Yorke and Macfie, 1918, p. 400 
( —C. calicatijorme , Kotlan, 1919 a, p. 559= (7. 
nanum, Ihle, 1919, p. 720). H. 

26. C'. hybridum , Kotlan, 1920, p. 5. 

27. (7. poculatum (Looss), 1902, p. 126. H. 

The last mentioned species differs considerably from 
C. calicatum (e.g., in the bursa, which is closed all round 
and has a finely denticulated border), so that Looss 
(1902, p. 132) did not group them under one head. 

V. Euproctus-bicoronatum group. 

The external leaf-crown mostly consists of numerous 
slender elements ; the elements of the internal leaf-crown 
are extremely large. The posterior extremity of the 
female is straight. 

28. G. euproctus, Boulenger, 1917, p. 204. H. 

29. C. bicoronatum (Looss), 1902, p. 125. H. 

30. G. ihlei, Kotlan, 1921, p. 300. H. 

31. G. ultrajectinum, Ihle, 1920 a, p. 269 ; 1921, 

p. 372. H. 

For the present, some heterogenous elements are taken 
together in this group, characterised by the possession 
of very large elements of the internal leaf-crown. 

G. ihlei is closely allied to the genus Poterioslomum in 
structure of mouth-capsule and leaf-crowns. The fact, 
however, that the bursa copulatrix of this species shows 
the typical characteristics of Gylicostomum and differs 
from that of Poteriostomum, supports the opinion, shared 
by Yorke and Macfie (1920, p. 159), that Poteriostomum 
must bo considered an independent genus contrary to 
Kotlcln’s view (1921, p. 299). 

Formerly, I considered C. ultrajectinum to belong to 
the radiatum-clongatum group, with which it agrees in 
the thickened posterior margin of the mouth-capsule, 
from which it differs, however, in the size of the elements 
of the internal leaf-crown. It is, however, also con¬ 
siderably different from the other species of the euproctus - 
bicoronatum group in size and number of the elements 
of the external leaf-crown. Yorke and Macfie (1920, 
p. 162) expressed the opinion that G. ultrajectinum might 
belong to the genus Poteriostomum. It has become 
evident, however (Ihle, 1921, p. 372), that the bursa 
copulatrix resembles that of the other Gylicostomum 
species in every respect, so that it is certain that this 
species belongs to the gonus Gylicostomum . 

VI. Bremcapsulatum group. 

Mouth-capsule extremely short. Posterior extremity 
of the female straight. 

32. G. brevicapsulatum, Ihle, 1920, p. 562. H. 

33. G. prionodcs, Kotlan, 1921, p. 305. 

These two species differ considerably, but they can 
be grouped together for the present. 

VII. Montgomcryi group. 

The dorsal and ventral walls of the mouth-capsule 
are much longer than the lateral walls. 

34. G. montgomcryi , Boulenger, 1920 a, p. 104. 

The author concludes by describing a new variety of 
C. labiatum (Looss), of wliich he found a small number 
of specimens in the large intestine of the horso in Holland. 

Gylicostomum labiatum (Looss) var. digitatum , nov. var. 

The new variety agrees in the main (mouth-collar, 
mouth-capsule) with the typical form. 

Male 7 to 8 mm., the immature female 8 to 8J mm. 
long. Oesophagus 345 to 410/* long. The bursa copu¬ 
latrix has a dorsal lobe, wliich varies in length and is 
mostly longer than in the typical form. The distance 
from the extremity of D3* to the poin t of origin of the 
postero-external ray varies from 310/* to 380/*. The 
posterior part of the dermal collar shows the processes 

• The short, stem which the dorsal rays have in common I name 
DO, the two main trunks D, the side branches, from before backwards, 
Dl, D2, and D3. in Cylicostomum D3 forms the immediate con¬ 
tinuation of D. 


occurring in the typical form. The chief difference from 
the typical form is that the new variety shows finger¬ 
like processes on both sides of the posterior part of the 
genital cone, which are absent in the typical form. The 
number and form of these processes perhaps fluctuate. 
(In one case he counted three on each side.) The pos¬ 
terior extremity of the female is like that of the typical 
form. The distance from the vulva to the anus is smaller 
however (ca. 95/*) than in the typical form ; the distance 
from the anus to the posterior extremity is 86/* to 110/** 
measured along the axis of the body. The conical end 
of the body is bent somewhat in a ventral direction. 
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Tuberculosis Immunizing Vaccine. 

Since 190G human, bovine and avian tubercle bacilli 
have been subcultured by the author every month. The 
present growths represent the 184th generation. The 
growths are still luxuriant and true to type, but they do 
not produce tubercles and are completely non-pathogenic 
to animals. The pathogenicity has been tested every 
year. No change was noted until the 94tli generation. 
After that time attenuation became marked, and after 
a year or two the cultures were avirulent. Treatment 
of disease by vaccines prepared from attenuated organisms 
naturally means that the production of antibodies will 
take place rapidly without any preliminary- shock to the 
system, such as invariably follows the injection of vaccines 
prepared from virulent strains of bacteria. With a view 
to elucidating the real amount of tuberculosis in man 
caused by the human and bovine types of bacilli, and 
also as to immunity produced by one infection toward 
the other. Raw instituted clinical observation on a large 
scale in a Liverpool hospital of 900 beds, of which he had 
charge for eighteen years. In no case of primary pulmonary 
tuberculosis did he observe, dining the course of the 
illness, tuberculosis of bones, joints, glands or skin, nor 
any instance of meningitis. Among the surgical cases 
of tuberculosis, 28 developed lung symptoms and 25 died. 
In all cases the infection of the lung was either by direct 
oxtension from cervical lymph nodes to the apex of the 
lung, or from a primary focus in the abdomen extending 
upward through the diaphragm to the broncliial nodes 
and lungs. This large clinical experiment convinced 
Raw that the human body is attacked by two quite 
distinct forms of tuberculosis: the one conveyed from 
person to person by direct infection and attacking chiefly 
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tlie lungs. and tho other conveyed by milk from tuber¬ 
culous cows, and ^developed in the first few years of life. 
These two diseases are caused by B different types of tubercle 
bacilli - wliicli will not live in the body at the same time; 
and one disease produces immunity to the other. Hence, 
Raw always uses a vaccine prepared from bovine cultures 
in the treatment of the human infections and vice versa. 
The vaccine which he has had prepared from his attenuated 
cultures is an emulsion of the bacilli, and contains all 
the products of tho bacillus. It is non-toxic and avirulcnt, 
and produces no reaction even in largo doses. For pur¬ 
poses of immunisation in susceptible children, six injec¬ 
tions are given at weekly intervals. This course is repeated 
in three months. The doses recommended are 0*001, 
0*002, 0*0011, 0*004, O-OOo, 0*000 ingni. No symptoms 
have been observed to follow these injections. In the 
treatment of the active disease the doses are much larger 
than have been possible up to now. At least, twelve 
injections should be given at intervals of seven days in 
doses increasing from 0*001 to a maximum of 0*025 mgm. 
The vaccine should be freshly prepared from the cultures, 
and should not be used after one month. It can be used 
with complete safety in any stage of the disease, and 
oven in advanced cases great relief from night sweats and 
toxic, symptoms have been noted. The results in suitable 
cases are excellent. Raw has succeeded in immunizing 
completely highly susceptible animals by the use of 
attenuated cultures, and he firmly believes that if all 
children with a tuberculous history could be safely vac¬ 
cinated in the manner described they would be placed 
in a better position to resist infection at home. 
[Tuberculosis Immunizing Vaccine. N. Raw. Brit. 

Med,. Jour., 1921, No. .‘1147, p. 594. Abs. in Aincr. 

Iicv. of Tubcrc vol. 5 (1921), p. 119.j 


Distemper in the Pig. 

This paper discusses an epidemic among pigs of what 
the author terms distemper. The origin of the infection 
was traced to newly-purchased sows which were suffering 
from mild “colds,” thought to have resulted from the 
train journey. However, in about a fortnight after the 
first of these sows had farrowed the disease broke out 
among their pigs in a very severe form. Later the infec¬ 
tion spread quite generally to all the young pigs in the 
piggery. 

The symptoms in the older animals were usually mild, 
consisting of lack of condition, a soft, husky cough, and 
sometimes a definite paresis of the hind quart .'rs. Recovery 
was the rule. In young pigs the symptoms were much 
more marked and the mortality was high. There 
was sneezing, eyes reddened, mattery, and lids gummed 
together; discharge from the nose, and a husky cough. 
In some cases there developed red papules on the skin, 
which later became tipped with scabs. In late stages 
of the disease there was slight diarrhoea and sometimes 
paralysis, particularly of the hind quarters. The sick 
animals had ft “ doggy ” smell similar to that present in 
distemper of dogs. 

Pont-mortem examinations oil a number of pigs showed 
quite constantly pneumonic lesions of greater or less 
extent. No pathological alterations were found in the 
abdominal organs. Bacteriological examination of the 
trachea and lungs yielded cultures of the distemper 
organism (Bacillus bronchisepticus) in all cases. The 
heart blood was sterile. 

The disease was effectively controlled by enforcing 
strict sanitary measures. These included frequent 
spraying of walls of sties, passages of pig houses, etc., 
with hot lime wash ; confining pigs to their own sties ; 
removing sows about to farrow to a clean, lime-washed 
house ; avoiding transferring infection on utensils, feed, 
and person of caretaker ; keeping dogs and cats out of 
pigs’ houses ; killing off hopelessly ill pigs. In addition 
to these, a vaccine prepared from various strains of the 
distemper organism was us*jd- Jt was recommended 


that pigs should bo injected about four days after their 
birth. 

[Distemper in the Tig. J. T. M’Gowan. Scot. Jour. 
Ayr., vol. 5, No. 4, p. 407.J 


Death from Air Embolism. 

A twelve-year-old mare badly afflicted with laminitis, 
that had given birth to a dead foal 24 hours previous, Mas 
treated by venesection, among other things, and two 
hours later by inflation of the udder with air. 

A few hours before the placenta was removed manually 
and metritis was apparently now developing. In addition, 
evidence was fount! of insufficiency of the heart’s action. 
Shortly after the infusions were started the horse became 
very uneasy with difficult respiration and the air infusion 
was stopped forthwith. 

The condition became worse, and in the course of five 
minutes the animal was dead. It was observed by 
auscultation that the animal, while dying, gave forth 
gurgling heart sounds, and upon post-mortem examination 
the right heart was found to be expanded with air. 

The experiment with air infusion in this case was 
resorted to because of theories advanced. 1’omayer 
seemed to think that the cause of parturient apoplexy is 
primarily an insufficiency of the heart’s action, and he 
explained the good effect obtained from the air infusion 
through the fact that the air after having passed the 
lymph channels finally will reach the heart in a free state, 
and then acts as an excellent heart stimulant, and further 
because Bisango seemed to think that the cause' of laminitis 
following parturition was primarily due to a weakness of 
the heart. 

The interesting part of this case is primarily this—how 
this quantity of air reached the heart and what the real 
cause of death by air embolism in this ease w as. Regarding 
this latter quest ion, the writer stat es that heart insufficienc y 
and venesection possibly were contributory factors. 

In regard to the occurrence of the embolism there are 
several possibilities considering the acuteness of this attack 
and the small expansion that occurred during air infusion. 

The writer is inclined to think there was some lesion 
present in the udder that had provided a communication 
between the milk gland and the blood vessels. 

Upon post-mortem . however, such could not be shown. 
Another thought was that analogous with the condition of 
the lung was the possibility of a communication between 
the udder alveoli to the capillaries by diffusion brought 
about and the relatively high pressure. Finally, Pomayer’s 
viewpoint is that the air in a similar manner or mechanically 
may enter through intracellular defects, through the 
lymph channels to the blood vessels.— Erickkson, in 
Svc /isk Veteriwi ridskrift. 

Testing a Trypanocide. 

Thenylglycine amido arsenate of sodium can be used 
in freshly prepared solutions in distilled water for intra- 
peri ton eal injection into rats and mice ; the solutions on 
standing become toxic, and later become yellow in colour. 

For rats, the minimum lethal dose of the freshly pre¬ 
pared drug proved to bo 12 gm. per kilo of body weight. 

For rats infected with T. brucei, the minimum curative 
dose is 0 7 gm. per kilo of body weight. 

In vitro the drug has no appreciable action on trypano¬ 
somes. nor has the blood of treated animals immediately 
(twenty-four hours) after becoming trypanosome-free. 

The drug has no curative effect on mice infected with 
T. rhodesiense. 

A remarkable feature of this drug is its relatively 
high minimum lethal dose. Although the drug contains 
2(> per cent, arsenic, the minimum lethal dose was found 
to be T2 gins, per kilo for rats and 3 gms. for mice. 

[The Trypanocidal Effect of Thenylglycine Amido Arsenate 

of Sodium on T. Brucei in Rats and T. Rhodesierise in 

Mice, by S. Adler. M.B. Annals of Tropical Medici tie 

and Parasitoloyy , Vol. xv.. No. 4, Doc. 30th, 192l.J 
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Clirjical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members ami others 
oontributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Oral Administration of Chloroform to Cattle. 

By J. Pakk Hamilton, M.R.C.V.8., GwtIo, >S. 

Rhodesia. 

There is no special difficulty in giving chloroform 
as ail auaisthetic in cattle practice, hut sometimes 
the want of an assistant to administer the amesthetic 
prevents ils using it as often as we would wish. 

1 have found that a very effective narcosis can he 
produced by giving the animal chloroform as a 
■' drench,” and the results are so good that 1 use this 
method now by preference.* 

For some years I have preferred giving chloroform 
one ounce in a pint of water - rat her than chloral, 
and have had excellent results bv using it in cases of 
straining after calving and before attempting to 
replace a prolapsus uteri. 

Tliis treatment led me to consider giving enough 
chloroform this way, to obtain a sufficiently deep 
narcosis for operations, and the results have justified 
its use. 

Recently I have done some twenty ovariotomies; 
in two cases upon young heifers, and the remainder 
old cows. 

The young heifers, about a year old, were given 
one ounce of chloroform in a pint of water (in these 
cases the lateral operation was done), and a complete 
narcosis lasting over half-an-hour resulted. The 
cows were all 0 |>erated upon by the vagina, which is a 
much quicker and simpler operation, and in this ease 
they were given two ounces of chloroform in a pint of 
water, and the resulting narcosis was sufficient. 

Lately I had a very painful operation on a valuable 
pedigree cow. One eyeball had been destroyed and 
the wound had become infected with " screw-worm.'' 
so that the whole orbit required to be cleaned on! 
and all diseased tissue removed. I gave this cow 
two ounces of chloroform in a pint of water, and the 
narcosis was very satisfactory, considering that the 
region of the eye is the most sensitive part of the body 
upon which to operate. 

This chloroform drench is given after the animal is 
thrown, and by the time the part to be operated on is 
prepared for the operation, the patient is under the 
influence of the drug. After the operation the animal 
is allowed to get up, but usually does not do so for a 
few minutes. When it first rises it frequently shows 
signs of chloroform intoxication, by an unsteady 
gait and rolling ; this, however, passes off quickly, 
and I have never observed any other after-effects. 

Regarding the physiology of chloroform narcosis 
by absorption from the stomach, 1 have no theories 
to offer except that as the surface of the ruminant 
stomach is large, so. accordingly, is the absorption 
rapid. However, I am not writing theories; lam 
writing of something which has been useful to myself 
and 1 hope may prove so to others. 


Ileo-Caecal Invagination with Adhesions. 

Bv T. H. Hankin. B.V.Sc., Al.R.C.V.S., Auckland, 
N.Z. 

/Subject. -A Clydesdale mare, five years old. The 
owner called me in to examine the animal on the 
grounds that she was not herself. 

History. Colicky pains a week previously, due, 
the owner said, to a " chill in the kidneys,” for which 
lie had given several doses of oil, spts. tutli. nit., pot. 
nit., etc., etc. 

Symptoms.- On examination 1 found the mare 
picking hay; pulse, temperature and respiration 
normal ; to all appearances a healthy, somewhat 
phlegmatic, animal. The owner, however, said that 
normally she was inclined to he spirited, hut as bowels 
were relaxed, 1 put dullness down to excessive drugging. 
1 asked to be informed if the mare's condition remained 
unsatisfactory, and four days later slight colicky 
pains again occurred (of which the owner later told 
me). These lasted for a further three days, when 
the mare became violent, and 1 was asked to come 
at once. On my arrival colicky pains were evident, 
and on examination per rectum the colons were 
practically empty, and diarrhoea had set in, and the 
animal had a very ” tucked up ” appearance. 
Temp. 1(J3'4° ; pulse 7U. I diagnosed " Obstruction 
of bowel.” having in mind a concretion similar to 
those we used often to meet with in France 

Proynosis. —Heath. The mare died eight hours 

later. 

Post-mortem.-- The floating colon, large colon 
and caecum were practically empty, small intestine 
normal. 1 was beginning to feel rather foolish until, 
on arriving at the ileo-ciecal valve the “ obstruction ” 
was located. The ileum had invaginated into 
the cajoum to the length of two inches, where the 
whole had formed adhesion, until the lumen of the 
ileo-eu'cal opening had been reduced to under half 
an inch in diameter. There was no acute inflamma¬ 
tion and the adhesions were perfectly formed. 


Casarean Section in Swine. 

To be practical, the operation w ill be described as per¬ 
formed on the farm. In cases of dystokia it is necessary 
to decide to operate early if the procedure is going to be 
successful. A few points will be mentioned to help one 
in deciding when to operate at once and when to attempt 
the slower method of delivery'. 

All cases in which the birth canal is found to be too 
small should be operated on at once, while cases of slow 
uterine contractions can often be relieved by the use of 
pituitary extract. Cases of dystokia due to abnormal 
presentation of the fret us can be relieved wit hout an 
operation. 

If the sow has delivered quite a number of pigs it is 
permissible to attempt delivery through the birth canal 
On the other hand, the same kind of sow with no pigs 
by her side should be operated on at once. 

When not to operate 

(1) When there is a complication of an infectious 
disease. 

(2) When the sow is badly lacerated by the impro()er 
use of instruments. 

(3) When the case has advanced so far that gas is 
present in the uterus. Gas, in my experience, is 
sufficient to spoil all chance of a successful operation. 
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No certain time limit can be put on the time between 
labour sotting in and when it is too late to operate. 
Each individual case must be decided on as it is presented, 
the history, symptoms, etc., being an aid in deciding on the 
prognosis. Never operate when there are no pigs in the 
uterus, as it is rather embarrassing ; at least, that is my 
experience. 

An operation decided upon, sterilize the following 
instruments : Scalpel, probe-pointed bistoury, a pair of 
blunt-pointed curved scissors, several artery forceps, 
pincers, needle-holder, needles, vulsellum forceps, suture 
material, sterile linen thread. An antiseptic solution and 
a white cloth to cover the field of operation should be on 
hand. 

Provide a temporary operating table out of anything 
available ; a couple of saw horses with an old door or 
scoop board on top, or a crate laid on its side. Never 
operate on the floor, as you will be badly handicapped. 

When the sow is in the nest, give her morphine sulphate 
hypodermically, from 1 to 3 grains, according to her size, 
so it will be acting by the time you are ready to operate. 

Place the sow on the table, and fasten her securely, 
the front legs and under hind leg. The upper hind leg 
can now bo held backward by one man. 

Clip the hair and shave from the region of the flank, and 
paint with tincture of iodine. Wring out the white cloth 
from the antiseptic solution, and cover the entire side of 
the sow with it. Cut a hole through the cloth to expose 
the operative area. 

Make a bold incision through the skin down to the 
muscle, about 8 or 10 inches in length. Divide the 
muscles in the direction of their fibres. Incise the 
peritoneum. Reach in and bring out the entire cornua. 
Make the incision into the horn as near as possible to the 
body of the uterus. Remove the foetuses with the aid 
of vulsellum forceps. Grasp each pig, whether dead or 
alive, firmly with the forceps, as it can be done more 
quickly in that way. Return the empty horn, keeping 
the incision in it to the outside. 

Bring out the lower horn, and if the pigs can bo readily 
removed from the first incision, all well and good ; if not, 
after closing the incision in the first horn, make a new 
incision wherever convenient in the last horn. Do not 
waste time by trying to deliver the pigs through one 
opening in the uterus. If the foetal membranes come 
away readily, remove them ; if not, leave them. In 
many a case where it was impossible to remove the 
membrane it was left. They are always found behind the 
sow in a few hours. 

Close the uterine incision, using a Lembert’s bowel stitch. 
Replace the horn, make a manual exploration of the 
abdominal cavity to see if both the cornua are in place and 
if any pigs have been left behind. Suture the peritoneum, 
using a continuous suture. The muscles will come into 
position, but a stitch may be put in to keep them in 
position. Unite the skin with four interrupted sutures, 
started well back from the edges of the incision, leaving 
a slight opening at the lower end of the wound for drainage 
if necessary. Sponge dry and paint with tincture of iodine. 
Apply a dry dressing of iodoform and boric acid. 

Place the sow in a clean, dry, well-ventilated pen. She 
will probably not care what happens for from 12 to 24 
hours. Provide fresh water. After 24 to 30 hours give 
sweet milk or other nourishing food. Remove outside 
stitches in from four to five days. 

In closing, let me emphasise a few points which are firmly 
impressed on my mind. A great deal of judgment is 
required in selecting cases to be operated on. as there is no 
chance of building a reputation on a fatal case—at least 
not the kind of reputation we are after. 

As to an anaesthetic, do not operate without some agent, 
for if you do, many hopeful cases will die of surgical shock. 
In my work without competent help a general anaesthetic 
was dropped as impracticable. For a time nothing was 
given, with the results mentioned above. When I started 
with morphine hypodermically my percentage of successful 
cases rose at once. 


The more speedily the operation is performed the better 
the results. Make sufficiently large openings so as not 
to be handicapped in time. 

Above all, use antiseptic precautions. Choose the 
cleanest place available for the operation, which may be 
out in the open. 

As to the percentage of successful cases, if you select the 
cases you can have 65 or 70 per cent, of recoveries. Often 
I am influenced by the farmer in operating, but I am 
satisfied that if you select the better cases the successful 
results will be at least 70 or 75 per cent.—W. E. Macklin, 
in the Journal of the American V.M. A. 


jftssociation Reports. 

National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Quarterly Meeting of Council. 

The report of the last quarterly meeting, as pub¬ 
lished in the issue of May 13th, inadvertently omitted 
the names of the following members who were present : 
Major P. J. Simpson, Messrs. J. Abson, T. Lepper, 
G. P. Male, W. D. Rees, F. Willett and W. Woods. 


Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

Annual Meeting and Dinner. 


The annual meeting of the above Association was 
held at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, 
on 27th January, 1922. The chair was taken by 
the President, Captain F. Hopkin, and the other 
members present were Messrs. Wright, Taylor, White- 
head, Noel-Pillers, Brittlebank, Dobie, Woods,Hughes, 
Stent, Lord and Spruell. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. Howe, McKinna, Carter, Clarkson and 
Wood. 

It was resolved that the minutes of the last annual 
meeting be taken as read. 

Mr. Joseph Urmson, M.R.C.V.S., Great Moor 
Street, Bolton, was nominated for membership of 
the Association by Mr. G. Mayall, M.R.C.V.S., Bolton. 

Presidential Address. 

Captain F. Hopkin then delivered his address 
from the chair as follows :•— 

Gentlemen:—In considering on what subject I 
should direct my thoughts for the remarks I am to 
make to you this afternoon, I have been impressed 
by the fact that broadly speaking the questions which 
exercised the minds of the profession yesterday are 
those that are with us to-day, and one may form 
some idea in which direction the past legislation has 
benefited the greater number to the greater degree. 
True there are certain questions on which one cannot 
help but wonder if we have made the headway that 
we should. I am afraid that in the past I have been 
a delinquent in this direction, I mean in not putting 
the energy one might into furthering the cause of our 
various societies and making them the success that 
they should be. I think that our late President, 
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Mr. A. W. Noel-Pillers, F.R.C.V.S., is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the marked improvement he has made, 
not only in the membership roll, but in the attend¬ 
ances at the meetings. I must confess, however, 
that when the date arrived stating the number of 
members that were going to bo present at the dinner 
1 was more than disappointed. I ask you not only 
to do your best in the future to make the coming year 
a success for the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association by taking an interest in the meetings 
personally, but also to get as many as possible of those 
amongst our members who are not in the habit of 
coming to our meetings to attend them, and if you 
know any professional brethren who are not members 
to get them to join. 

Circumstances have, perhaps, changed the prospect 
of the profession more during the last two or three 
years than they have ever been changed during its 
history, and there is no doubt that we are alive to 
the fact and have done a great deal to keep pace with 
the changes, but still more is required, and this 
must start at the commencement of our education. 

That the future work of the veterinary surgeon 
is to fit himself to open up a field of a more scientific 
nature there can be little doubt. By that 1 mean 
that the major portion of the profession will have to 
fit themselves for research work, colonial appointments, 
government and municipal inspectorships, in com¬ 
petition with other sources of supply, and as the 
entrance examination and increased period of study 
has benefited us in the past, so I feel sure it will do 
in the future, and the time has come when a survey 
should be taken of our entrance examination to see 
if it is up to the required standard of the times, and 
if it could not be so arranged as to relieve some of the 
subjects in the first year of the college curriculum. 

There was a great amount of benefit derived to 
the student through the free clinique, but this must 
have very largely diminished, and it is a question 
whether our schools of learning could not with marked 
advantage move from their present positions more 
to the centres of agriculture, where such subjects as 
animal management and the science of breeding 
could be more practically taught. 1 think I am 
correct in stating that in certain continental countries 
before a student is accepted at college he has to show 
that he has a sound knowledge of animals in health. 
This is a point which demands our very serious atten¬ 
tion. 1 feel sure that no one will differ with me when 
1 say that one of the primary essentials to the develop¬ 
ment of a successful veterinary practitioner is that he 
shall have a practical knowledge of the domesticated 
animals in health. This is a matter of far greater 
importance than some are prepared to admit, but when 
it is realised by many of us practitioners that we have 
come across veterinary surgeons who have admitted 
that they have never witnessed the normal act of 
parturition in our larger animals, it is surely time for 
us to call a halt and review the position in which 
we find ourselves. There are many occasions which 
present themselves, which count for much in the lay 
mind where we are called upon for advice not directly 


concerning diseases but in an advisory capacity, 
either to improve stock from a breeding point of view 
or in matters of hygiene or dietetics, and unless we 
know our subjects in health we are not going to com¬ 
mand the regard and esteem that we might otherwise 
do, and I certainly am of the opinion, therefore, that 
there exist certain defects in our professional education 
which may be held to be directly responsible for the 
position in which many find themselves to-day. 
The demands for a general practitioner are not as 
great now as they have been in the past, and a man 
entering our profession will probably' benefit himself 
to a greater degree if he at the end of his ordinary 
college studies specialises to fit himself for the par¬ 
ticular branch of the profession which he feels he is 
most suited to pursue. This position has been 
largely adopted, and, instead of making a compulsory 
five years’ course, there are the different post-graduate 
courses, which enable a man to finally concentrate 
on the particular subjects he has desired to adopt 
for his special attention, thus obviating the extra 
compulsory expense of a five years’ curriculum and 
allowing him to devote the whole of that fifth year 
to subjects specially selected. 

1 raise these points fully recognising the great 
work done by our colleges, and any r criticism which I 
venture upon is levelled in no carping spirit, for we 
know that many outside our profession, and I regret 
a few in it, arc quite ready to reform everything, but 
we must see that our one portal system, which is the 
envy of many other scientific bodies, remains inviolate. 
We are quite capable of putting our own house in order, 
and we do not require the interference of outsiders. 

There is another subject which I have very much 
at heart, and bring to your notice to-day—not only 
to your notice, but to that of the whole profession— 
and that is the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society. The reasons for so 
doing are, I think, obvious to all of you, but may I 
remind you that this society was originally formed by 
those who originated the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association. But the Benevolent and Defence 
Society is in no sense a purely Lancashire Association ; 
it is, indeed, as its title indicates, national. 

The subscription is only a small one, and I venture 
to suggest that there are very few members of our 
profession who cannot afford even 10'6 per year 
for the assistance of those who cannot help themselves. 
The tragedy underlying many of the cases now 
receiving our help is probably only known to a few, 
but believe me when I tell you that if only the pro¬ 
fession at large knew what it is our sorrow to know, 
there would be no necessity for me to remind you of 
your duty and, may I add, privilege. 

So far as concerns the Defence Branch of the 
Association, much is done of which the majority of 
the members of the profession know nothing, and I 
cannot for the life of me understand why every 
practising member of our profession has not already 
joined ; for is there any one of you who can say that 
vou are free from all risk of any action a litigious 
client may choose to bring against you for something 
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which you may not. only find difficult, hut extremely 
costly to defend ! 

I am going to try and he at your service during my 
year of office, and if you will only give me the support 
that you have given the presidents [in the past, 1 
think the society will continue to he as prosperous 
as it has been. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., said it was with 
great pleasure that he rose to propose a vote of thanks 
to the President, Captain F. Itopkin. Throughout 
the whole of his address the thought of Ins father 
came vividly before his mind, and it was with the 
greatest pleasure t hat he rose to propose that the best 
thanks of the Association he tendered to the President 
for the admirable address he had placed before the 
meeting, and not only before the meeting, but before 
the profession. He thought that it would show 
that in Lancashire at least they were alive to the 
interests of the profession as a whole and of the 
members of that society individually. He thanked 
Captain Hopkin also for his allusion to the benefits 
that are derived from the National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Defence Society, and supported 
him in his statement with regard to it, that a con¬ 
siderable number of the profession were ignorant of 
the good that it did in a quiet way. He did not 
feel that he could say any more, except that he was 
pleased to see Captain Hopkin in the position his 
father once occupied. 

Mr. Wm. Woods, F. R.C.V.S., said he had great 
pleasure in seconding all Mr. Taylor had said. 

Captain F. Hopkin, M.R.C.V.S., thanked the 
meeting for their kind remarks. Mr. Taylor’s 
allusion to his father had touched him deeply. He 
was closely associated with the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association, and he regretted his father did 
not live long enough to be with them that evening. 

R.C.V.S. Council Nominees’ Views. 

Mr. R. Hughes, F.R.C V.S., in connection with 
his nomination as a candidate of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association for the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, thanked 
the members most sincerely for extending their mark 
of appreciation to him. He regretted that he had 
not been a regular attender at the meetings, but 
he knew they would take into consideration the 
distance which he lived from Manchester. He, 
however, regretted that the honour bestowed upon 
him was not placed in abler hands, and as it had 
been decided that he should be one of the nominees 
from the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association, 
he was prepared to do all he could ; on the other hand, 
if there was a younger man who was willing to stand, 
lie would be very pleased to do all he could to support 
him. They all knew that the present crisis in the 
profession was a very important one, and since motors 
liave replaced the horse it had made a difference in 
the practices of practitioners to a certain extent. 
He had always had great pleasure in thinking that 
the Council of the College was formed from different 
members of the profession, and he thought that there 


must be a great deal of collective wisdom and care 
directed to their interests. 

He looked upon it that the diploma of the Roval 
College of Veterinary Surgeons should be the minimum 
guarantee that a man should be allowed to practise, 
the minimum that the owner of the animal should 
accept, and for that reason he thought one. portal 
system was to be desired. He did not think the 
universities had the equipment or the opportunities 
for practical training that they had at their schools. 
If he had to be a nominee and he was successful in 
getting on the Council, he would keep an open mind, 
and would devote time to their interests and attend 
the meetings. He had been for a considerable 
number of years doing his best, to uphold the dignity 
and the standing of the profession, and intended to 
continue so. In conclusion, he thanked the Association 
very much for the kindness they had extended to him. 

Lirut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.U., M.R.C.V.S., 
said lie rose with a considerable amount of trepidation. 
However, he could frankly say that during the whole 
of his association with the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons as their nominee lie had nothing to regret. 
There was no question of policy which lie had to 
expound to them; his views, he thought, were broadly 
known to them, and they were based essentially on 
the welfare of the. whole of the veterinary profession. 
He was not concerned, because he happened to be in 
a particular branch of the profession for that branch 
only, and he claimed to have a knowledge of the life 
of a practitioner, which he always did his best to try 
and improve if he possibly could, but w-e lived in 
difficult times—as Captain Hopkin had very ably said, 
probably the most critical time in the history of the 
profession, and he thought that every other political 
subject should be waived at the moment in order 
that they may repel the attack waged upon them. 
Most of those present would be acquainted with the 
correspondence which had appeared in the public, 
press, and they would no doubt, along with him, 
have been struck with some of the prominent features 
of t he letters that had appeared. What did they say, 
these outsiders who were ready to take them under 
their wing, educate them, and give them a social 
position ? They would remember that they were 
described as a profession which was imperfectly and 
improperly educated, and that because they were 
not associated with these great universities of some¬ 
what mushroom growth, they did not occupy the 
social position which they should occupy. On the 
other hand, he felt quite sure that they would agree 
with him that they, as practical veterinary surgeons, 
who had served an apprenticeship in the profession 
of considerable length, were quite well aware of the 
requirements of their profession, and, while appreciat¬ 
ing the advice of those gentlemen from outside, they 
were well able to attend to the house in its disorder, 
but which, they found, required only a certain amount 
of redecoration. 

To those of them who were well acquainted with 
human medicine there would be no easier task than 
to level innumerable charges against them, and 
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charges which were based upon facts, hut he hoped 
that the veterinary profession would never lose its 
self-respect and dignity by dictating to another pro¬ 
fession what it should do. 

The Council of the. Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, so far as he was able to interpret it. was 
accentuated bv the very highest motives. He was 
told when he went there that it was divided into 
cliques, sections, etc. However, wherever human 
beings are gathered together there was the tendency 
to the formation of groups, groups so formed because 
they happened to agree amongst themselves. But 
it did not necessarily follow because they agreed 
on a particular point that they were not honest, 
and he would go so far as to say that he believed that 
whenever a vote was taken on any particular matter 
of importance, such was the honest opinion of the 
members present in Council. Fortunately, a very 
great amount of work was done in committee. He 
had served on several committees in the Royal College, 
and was to-day a member of the Finance, Examin¬ 
ations, Parliamentary, Registration and Libraries 
and Publications Committees. The only difficulty 
that he found was that the work was getting very 
heavy, and the time was rapidly coming when men of 
considerable leisure would be required to attend to 
the work of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
For instance, they were in London for three ftdl days 
for their last meeting, and there was not throughout 
those three days half-an-hour to spare for themselves. 
It was no “ joy-ride.” but the reward of course, if 
any was required, was that one was doing what one 
thought was one’s duty. 

Certain expressions of views might not always 
meet with approval, and if anything lie had done did 
not meet with their approval, he asked them to believe 
that it was perfectly honest, and so long as they 
were content that he should pursue the course that 
he had laid out, then he was prepared to serve them, 
if he was fortunate enough to be returned. But, as 
he had said previously, the most prominent business 
before the veterinary profession to-day, and he thought 
everything else should go overboard, was to fight for 
its existence. It was not a question of fighting 
against the breakdown of their portal system, it is 
for their existence as a profession. 

He could speak at considerable length on side 
issues, but he felt sure that what he might say would 
be familiar to most of them. 

The question of education was prominently before 
the Council to-day, and they had succeeded in getting 
a special committee formed, which had wide terms of 
reference, to consider the whole of the bye-laws 
which dealt with education, and to make such 
necessary recommendations as they thought should 
be made with regard to their amendment. He 
thought there could be no question amongst men who 
had to work in the field that that was the crux of the 
whole education curriculum. Too many of them 
realised, especially those who had met young men 
straight from the schools, and those of them who had 
been at the examinations acting as delegates, that 


they must move with the times. Something was 
necessary to bring those young men into the position 
of being familiar with the subjects that they had to 
handle. The President’s statement of a qualified 
veterinary surgeon who had not seen the normal act 
of parturition in one of the larger animals was no new 
experience to him. He regretted to say that he had met 
more than one such veterinary surgeon. Such a 
thing as that should not be possible. He did not care 
whether a man was going to practise as a research 
worker, he held that he was not fully equipped unless 
he understood those very elementary practical 
questions to which he had referred. How these 
questions were to be put right it was not for them to 
discuss at that moment, but he thought they might 
safely leave them with the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, who were fully alive to the 
interests of the profession. 

A considerable amount of new blood had been 
introduced to the Council in the last few years, and it 
was customary to talk of new blood as being the 
vitalising agent of the whole, and probably to some 
extent rightly so ; but a council completely composed 
of new blood would not carry the confidence, or have 
the experience, of a council with the judicious blending 
of both. He would say of the older members of 
Council that to some of them who wanted to rush, 
their words of acquired wisdom were very much 
appreciated by him, and he hoped that the time 
would not be far distant when there would be nothing 
approaching what seemed to be a very prominent 
feature of to-day- a revolution calling for an entire 
change. The time was not yet. If they could 
go on and develop uninterruptedly, he felt sure that 
the profession would have nothing to regret, but it 
would require a considerable amount of loyalty inside 
the profession, if that loyalty could be obtained, 
especially in view of counsel’s opinion, which was 
taken by the Royal College, of Veterinary Surgeons, 
on certain phases of the attack made upon them. If 
counsel’s opinion was upheld in the Privy Council, 
then they would be in a stronger position than ever. 
That there was room for improvement in the pro¬ 
fession he w T as convinced. 

He thanked them very much for giving him the 
opportunity of placing some of his views before them. 

Mr. H. H. Wright, M.R.C.V.S., said lie would like 
to thank Colonel Brittlebank and Mr. Hughes for 
their very kind addresses. He thought the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association would be very well 
represented if they could only return these gentlemen, 
and it was “ up to ” them to see that they were 
returned. They knew full well the work, energv, 
and the time that Colonel Brittlebank had given 
already, and he thought it w'ould be a calamity if he 
was not returned to represent them and the profession 
again. There w r as no doubt that Col. Brittlebank 
possessed the up-to-date, forcible foresight and 
everything necessary to carry or help to carry the 
profession further forward, and he was pleased to have 
the opportunity of thanking him for his past services, 
and he hoped that Col. Brittlebank and Mr. Hughes 
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would be returned for the further interests of the 
profession at large in the future. 

Mr. A. W. Noel-Pillers, F.R.C.V.S., said he would 
like to associate the name of Mr. H. Sumner, senior, 
with the remarks made by Mr. Wright. Mr. Sumner was 
one who had taken a great interest in the profession, 
and he knew full well the avenues along which this 
attack has been made. He felt sure, knowing what 
they did of him, that what little Mr. Sumner could do 
he would do in the interests of the profession as a whole. 
He did not think he could say any more except to 
associate himself with the remarks already made. 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Britti.ebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., 
proposed, and Mr. J. H. Wright seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the President, Captain F. Hopkin, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Captain F. Hopkin, M.R.C.V.S., in reply, said 
as far as he was concerned he would do his best, and 
all he asked -was that the members would rally round 
him and help the Association to go forward with 
energy. 

This concluded the meeting, which was followed, 
in the evening, by the annual dinner. 

The Dinner. 

Captain F. Hopkin (the President) was in the chair, 
and the members present were Messrs. Wright, Taylor, 
Whitehead, Fillers, Brittlebank, Dobie, Woods, Hughes, 
Lord, Elam, Johnstone, Locke, Mayall, Adamson, Butters, 
Cockburn and Spruell. 

Guests:—The Lord Mayor of Manchester (Alderman 
E. D. Simon). Alderman Turnbull, Alderman Johnston, 
Col. F. H. Westmacott, Col. Nall, M.P., A. Hailwood, Esq., 
M.P., Professor W. Yorke, Dr. Sidobotham, Dr. Roberts, 
Dr. Ashcroft, Mrs. Hopkin, Mrs Brittlebank, Mrs Locke, 
Mrs. Fillers, Miss Dobie, Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. Cockburn 
and Mrs. Elam. 

The President proposed the toasts of the King and the 
Prince of Wales. 

Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., proposing the toast 
“ Imperial Forces,” said it was a task from which he would 
be one of the last to shrink, and that was to propose the 
health of the Impeiial Forces, and by that term he took 
it to represent the Navy, Army, Air Force, and the Volun¬ 
teers. He was too old when the recent war broke out to 
fight, but he had two sons who were young enough and 
willing enough to do so ; one of them he lost, and the other 
came home, but if ho himself had been of age, he would 
have been one of the first to volunteer in the service of 
Old England. He hoped that all present that evening 
would live to seo peace in the long future, poace in which all 
could work in their respective spheres without the tlireat 
of danger from foreign sources. Ho asked them to drink 
to the health of the “Imperial Forces,” and to couple 
with it the name of Colonel Westmacott, C.B.E., T.D. 

Colonel Westmacott, C.B.E., T.D., replying to the toast, 
thanked the Association very heartily for the kind invitation 
to join their fine gathering that evening, which he had 
enjoyed very much indeed, and more particularly in 1 laving 
the gracious wifo of the President alongside to keep him 
entertained. He greatly appreciated the honour in being 
called upon to reply to such an important toast as that of 
the “ Imperial Forces,” and to which he felt totally 


inadequate to do justice. But as they were not at the 
moment seriously contemplating what they were going 
to do with the Imperial Forces, what he had to say would 
be of no moment and would not influence the Army 
Council or the Government. (Laughter). When one came 
to think of it, “ The Imperial Forces ” was a very' apt 
expression to cover the most mighty conglomeration 
of people that ever existed in the history of the world, 
consisting of races and people of all nationalities and from 
all quarters of the globe who came together voluntarily 
and freely to give themselves, their lives if necessary, 
their treasure and whatever else they possessed to support 
a cause which was the greatest service to mankind. 

The Imperial Forces only a few years ago consisted of 
a few regular divisions and a few auxiliary forces, and when 
they come to think that the voluntary spirit of that 
auxiliary force, and especially the Territorial Force, 
stemmed the tide of invasion, they could quite understand 
how it was that they could raise an army of 10 millions 
in support of their cause. He felt sure that the same spirit 
which had animated the British race in conjunction with 
their Allies, and he did not wish to minimise the efforts 
and results which their Allies achieved, would dominate 
the situation and produce out of the chaos a satisfactory 
peace which would be acceptable to all civilised nations 
of the world. He would like to draw their minds back 
to the German Emperor’s historic order in 1914, of which 
he possessed a copy, in which reference was made to General 
French’s “ contemptible army.” Well, he had no doubt 
at that time they did think it was a contemptible little 
army, and of course history repeated itself, because they 
had a remark passed in the French Chamber, referring 
to the pact which was in negotiation between Great Britain 
and France, “ Where is the British Army 1 ” It was 
not there in person, but in spirit, and would be available 
again if necessary. Fortunately they would be able, he 
thought, in the next few years to carry on satisfactorily 
with a reduced Imperial Force, reduced not only in the 
land forces, but also in the naval force. He maintained, 
however, that what we had left were the very cream and 
essence. 

He thanked them very much indeed for the hearty way 
in which they had received the toast, and for their kindness 
in asking him to respond to it. 

Mr. A W. Noel-Pillers, F.R.C.V.S., proposed the 
toast “ City of Manchester,” and said he rose with a great 
deal of diffidence to propose such an important toast, 
as no doubt many of them knew there was at least one 
gentleman present who could propose that toast in such a 
way ns to draw forth acclamation from everybody. 
Unfortunately that gentleman was down to propose 
another toast, but he sincerely felt that the gentleman 
in question would have done justice to it in a much better 
way than he could. Last year at the annual dinner 
he had the privilege of sitting next to the then Lord and 
Lady Mayoress, and he confessed that he felt very insecure 
indeed as to the future of Liverpool ; the future of Man¬ 
chester was assured, and he could only tell them that he 
did not think he had ever met two people so full of 
Manchester, and he might say patriotic to their town, as 
last year’s Lord and Lady Mayoress. Some of his friends 
had a tremendous lot of nasty things to say about Liverpool, 
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and a great deal of praise with regard to Manchester, 
and if what they say was only half true, the imports into 
the City of Manchester were likely to go on increasing. 

The Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association, as some 
of them would know, was one of the very oldest, and not 
only one of the very oldest, but one of the largest, and to 
show them what a magical spell Manchester had, meetings 
in Manchester were always a success, whereas if they should 
decide to hold a meeting in another town, they never got 
a very successful gathering. 

He would like to emphasise that Liverpool was doing its 
part, not only to the profession, but to the City of Man¬ 
chester that evening. There had been in the City of 
Manchester some very great veterinary surgeons, men who 
had directed the policy of the profession; there had also 
been some very great scientists. Owen was a great man, 
and he did not forget the veterinary profession in liis work, 
nothing being too small for his observations in comparative 
anatomy, so that Manchester was to them always something 
to look up to. 

Now, as ho had said before, in his hands this toast would 
not receive the justice that it should do. Ho could only 
ask them to rise and drink to the long-continued prosperity 
of the City of Manchester, a great town, in a groat county, 
in a great country, and to ask them to couple with it the 
name of the Lord Mayor, and he would like to say how 
much they regretted that the Lady Mayoress was not there. 

The Lord Mayor (Councillor E. D. Simon), in reply, 
said it was a great pleasure to him to bo with them that 
evening, and to respond to the toast of the City of Man¬ 
chester. It was a particular pleasure also to respond 
for the first time to a toast moved by a Liverpool man. 
There was certainly a friendly and long-standing rivalry 
between Manchester and Liverpool. As soon as it came 
out that the proposer was a Liverpool man, he started 
in a very tactful way comparing Manchester and Liverpool. 
He was very glad to know Liverpool people were so good 
at attending dinners, and he was very pleased they were 
broad-minded enough to invite ladies to their dinner, 
as since the 1st of January he had been to several dinners 
at that hotel at which no ladies were present, and he 
congratulated the society on having led the way in this 
direction. 

They had in Manchester an Agricultural Committee 
which dealt with small holdings, allotments, etc., and so 
it was not altogether out of place for him, as Lord Mayor, 
to attend a dinner of this sort. 

He was very glad to be with them, and, as a member of 
the Public Health Committee, he was very glad to see 
Colonel Brittlebank present. He was in entire sympathy 
with all Colonel Brittlebank was doing to get the farmers 
to give them a better milk supply, and os Lord Mayor 
he could not see why the farmers did not do all that Col. 
Brittlebank told them. Speaking as a farmer himself, 
he confessed they were in a certain groove, and found it. 
difficult to adopt new methods. Very great efforts had 
been mode in Manchester, but they had not been successful 
in getting the milk supply to compare with that produced 
in America. It was now recognised that a pure milk 
supply from the public health point of view was one of 
the very important things they had to work for, and he 
felt the co-operation of the whole veterinary profession 


was needed to help to get this pure milk supply, it being 
to the mutual interests, both of the veterinary surgeon 
and the local health authorities to see that something 
was done, and he thought if the work was done satisfactorily, 
a much larger force of veterinary surgeons would be needed. 
They in Manchester would do all they could to co-operate 
with the veterinary profession, and he hoped they would ' 
succeed in getting a much purer milk supply than they had 
hitherto had. 

Mr. Wm. Woods, F.R.C.V.S., proposing the toast, 

“ The President,” said 30 years ago anyone proposing 
tliis important toast was generally expected to make a 
few complimentary remarks respecting the gentleman 
who occupied the chair, pointing out a great number of 
his high qualities. On this occasion he might take the 
same line and devote a considerable part of his speech in 
support of the father of their President, whose death not 
very long ago enrao as a great shock to many members of 
the veterinary profession, but fortunately he was able to 
speak about the President himself. 

During the early stagos of the war be heard that Lieut. 
Hopkin had been left in charge of a large number of sick 
horses within three miles of his (Mr Woods) homo, so he 
went and called upon him and found him in a cheerless 
sort of tent with equally cheerless sleeping accommodation 
and with between 250 to 300 sick and diseased horses, 
with a number of men to help him (who were not the pick 
of the British Army—they had been taken away) who had 
the slightest, the most limited knowledge of horse manage¬ 
ment, and that was the state of affairs which Lieut. Hopkin 
was left with in the middlo of a big field. The cold 
weather was coming on and he had about 200 exceedingly 
bad cases of ringworm. Well, veterinary surgeons 
would know perfectly well that it was hopeless to deal with 
a position of affairs like that without clipping their horses. 

It wae a hopeloss position, but Lieut. Hopkin never 
grumbled or groused. His horses were brought under 
cover and he organised a very successful veterinary 
hospital there, so successfully, that very soon he was 
evacuating these horses to the tune of about 25 a week. 

It was a great accomplishment to anybody who knew the 
difficulties he had to contend with. When he had cleared 
that lot out they put him in command of another hospital. 
Captain Hopkin made a model hospital, so much so that in 
conversation with the head of the Western Command he 
told him that he never need go inspecting at Hopkins 
hospital. 

Wigan, of course, was a world-renowned name, but it 
was not remarkable for its good lodgings. Captain 
Hopkin and his wife wero not comfortable, and they' were 
uncomfortaDle in not being able to do much for them. 
But there was another side to Captain Hopkin’s character; 
when he did get help in the person of their Secretary, ho 
occasionally went out hunting with them. They took 
him over some funny places, but although only on a 
little polo pony, he was always with them. 

In conclusion, he asked them to drink to the health of the 
President. 

The President (Captain F. Hopkin, M.R.C.V.S.), in 
reply, said it was not so very long ago at one of the Lan¬ 
cashire Veterinary Medical Association meetings that he 
heard a compliment paid to the President by one of the 
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members, that he was an excellent President, as lie hardly 
heard him speak all the meeting. He was going to adopt 
that position. He wanted to thank Mr. Woods for all 
the kind things he had said, and he did not want the 
opportunity to pass without thanking him for his past 
kindnesses. If only the same spirit was shown him during 
His term of office as President of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association by the members, and he could put in 
that same spirit to make the society a success, when the 
time came for him to retire and give up for somebody’ else, 
if the success had been as great, he personally' would he 
satisfied with the work done. He thanked them all for 
the reception they had given him. 

Mr. E. H. Stent. M R.C V S., proposed the “ Medical 
Profession.” Tire toast which he now proposed was 
really the one that he looked upon as the principal toast 
of the evening, for the "eason that if it had not been for the 
help of the medical profession many present would not 
have been there that evening. The veterinary’ profession 
understood and sympathised with the medical profession 
more than any’ other body, because they were able to 
understand their difficulties in diagnosis and the difficulties 
they' had with their patients. It was very often said to 
veterinary surgeons that it must be much more clever 
to bo a veterinary surgeon than a doctor, because your 
patients would tell them where the pain was, but they 
could tell and did so by signs and symptoms which 
observation was able to interpret, and there was one thing 
—they' did not tell lies. 

The medical profession had many special branches, the 
surgical side having made very much greater headway’ 
of recent years than the medical side, but the coming of 
Sir Almroth Wright’s opsonic index theory' had opened 
up the new treatment of serum and vaccine therapy with 
much success to the medical side. 

As their colonies looked upon that country as their mother¬ 
land, so the veterinary profession looked upon the medical 
profession, and had taken many leaves out of their book. 
Now a very great advance had been made in veterinary 
science, and like the colonies they’ were independent and 
did a very great deal of work on their own and dint without 
any Government aid, and no wealthy people had ever 
thought of leaving any money either to the veterinary 
colleges or for research work. 

It was very different in the States of America, where 
nearly' every State had its own experimental college. 
They experimented with all the different kinds of animals, 
with their different way's of feeding, and their veterinary j 
pathologists had control of all the diseases and carried 
out a great deal of experimental work. The veterinary 
pathologist at Illinois State University recently discovered 
that ptomaine poisoning in man and fodder poisoning 
in horses were produced by the same bacillus (Bacillus 
botulinus), and had produced a serum that had been of 
great service in saving animals and human beings. 

Dr. E. J. Sidebotham, in reply, said he took it as a great 
compliment to the Public Health Laboratory that the 
veterinary profession had asked him to dinner that 
evening. He took it as an index of the good feeling which 
had always existed bet ween the Public. Health Laboratory 
and the veterinary profession. The two branches of the 
profession were both engaged in the fighting of disease, 
and, as Mr. Stent had said, the more they co-operated 


tIn* better it would be in fighting disease. He had often 
been asked lately as to what the prospects of a boy were 
in the veterinary profession, and he had always replied 
that the boy would not make a great deal of money, and 
also that he must be a lover of animals. The successful 
doctor was the one who inspired his patients with con¬ 
fidence; it was just the same with the veterinary surgeon. 
He always told them if they did want to make money to 
specialise in dogs. He had had the pleasure of making 
vaccines for dogs, from whom he had received more 
sympathy than from his other patients. 

In conclusion, he thanked them very much for their 
extreme kindness. 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Britt lebank, C.M.G., M R.C.V.S., 
proposed “The Visitors,” and said it gave him particular 
pleasure to rise once again and propose the toast. He 
was not, he would remind them, a low churchman, and he 
had no hesitation in expounding his particular views 
on those who had honoured them with their presence 
that evening. He reminded the visitors of something 
perhaps they did not know, that the veterinary pro¬ 
fession was passing through a somewhat serious phase in 
its history. There were many people outside the pro¬ 
fession who took it upon themselves to advise them as to 
how the profession should be conducted, and as to how the 
students should be educated. They also had the 
impudence to write to The Times that they were somewhat 
uneducated, but they had never yet presumed to teach 
them the art of hospitality. They hail had to admit 
that whatever else they might presume to teach them 
they had allowed them the single art upon which they 
rather prided themselves. The night was getting on, and 
he was quite sure that as a profession the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association, a portion of the pro¬ 
fession, felt highly honoured at having so many distinguished 
visitors with them that evening, and he asked the ladies 
and gentlemen present to rise with him and drink very 
heartily to the toast of the visitors. 

Alderman T. Turnbull, in reply, wished them all 
success and prosperity in their particular spheres of life 
in the profession. There was no doubt it was a humane 
profession, and on behalf of the visitors present he wished 
them all the possible well-being ho could express. 

Major ,J. Nall, M.P., supported, .saying that he very 
cordially endorsed the observations which Alderman 
Turnbull had made, because after all they were apt to 
forget in a busy industrial city what a service the veterinary 
profession rendered to humanity. It had been referred 
to by the Lord Mayor in connection with the milk supply, 
and also in relation to meat. It should be remembered 
that, although agriculture was not so regarded, it was in 
fact one of their chief industries, for they held the premier 
position in tin world for stockbreeding, and it was due to 
the high standard of English stock that the meat producing 
countries of South America were able to maintain the meat 
supply on which we had to depend during the war, and 
that the high standard of stock for which this country 
was noted was in no small measure due to the untiring 
endeavours of the veterinary profession. He thanked 
them very much for their kindness. 

Mr J. H. Weight, M.R.C.V.S., proposing “ The Ladies.” 
on l>ehalf of the Association, begged to thank the ladies 
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for their presence that evening. They were always 
welcome, and the dinner would not be a success without 
them. The ladies were always wanted, and their services 
during the war, which had not been touched upon that 
evening, were of very great importance. He did not 
think he could say too much, and on behalf of the Associa¬ 
tion he conveyed their thanks and pleasure for their 
company that evening. 

He asked them to rise and drink to the health of the 
ladies. 

Mr. G. Mayall, M.R.C.V.S., on behalf of the ladies 
present, suitably replied. 

John Spruell, Hon . Secretary . 

South-Eastern Veterinary Association. 

The sixth annual general meeting of this Association 
was held on Thursday, February 23rd, at the Market 
Hotel, Ashford. 

The President, Mr. T. F. Hogben, occupied the chair, 
and there were also present Messrs. J. B. Buxton (F.), 
A. T. Crowther, G. W. Dunkin, F. C. Gillard, E 
Morgan, G. Wacher, 0. V. Gunning, C. W. Perrin, and 
the Hon. Secretary. 

Letters of regret at inability to attend from illness, 
employment on foot-and-mouth disease, and other 
causes, were received from the following : Messrs. 

E. Lyne Dixson, W. Coveney, J. Washford, J. Crow- 
hurst (F.), P. Gregory, F. Clrowhurst, C. (Towhurst, 

F. F. Horton, J. B. Dier, 0. Stinson, C. Roberts, H. C. 
Rockett, and F. C. Golden. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed. 

Election of Officers. 

President. —Mr. T. F. Hogben was unanimously 
elected President for the third year. 

Vice-Presidents E. L. Dixson, P. Gregory, C. 
Crowhurst, C. Roberts, E. Ebbetts, and G. W. Dunkin. 

Council. —T. Hibbard, J. B. Dier, F. C. Gillard, 
E. Morgan. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. —H. P. Hogben. 

Hon. Auditors. —F. C. Gillard and 0. W. Perrin. 

Resignations. —Mr. Chas. Morgan, who was retiring 
from practice, tendered his resignation, but, on the 
motion of the President, was elected an honorary 
member of the Association. It was unanimously 
agreed that Mr. T. Hibbard be asked to reconsider his 
resignation. 

Finance. —The statement of accounts showed that 
the year opened with a balance of £11 Os. Id. The 
expenses totalled £22 3s. 9d., and subscriptions 
received amounted to £11 6s. 6d., and with payments 
due on combined meetings of £4 Is. 10d., there was an 
estimated balance of £4 4s. 8d., with considerable 
outstanding subscriptions. 

National Veterinary Association. —Affiliation was 
confirmed, and Messrs. E. L. Dixson, G. AV. Dunkin 
and the Secretary were appointed representatives. 
The Secretary was also appointed divisional publica¬ 
tion representative. 

Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund.- The annual 
subscription of £2 2s. Od. was voted, and Mr. J. B. 
Buxton was re-appointed representative of the 
Association. 


Malcolm Fund .—A donation of £2 2s. Od. was voted 
to the fund. 

Sanitary Conqress. -The question of representation 
was deferred to next meeting. 

Combined Meetings. 

A proposal was brought forward by Mr. G. W. 
Dunkin that the S.E.V.A. should withdraw from the 
combined meetings, as these had not achieved the 
objects for which they were instituted. 

Mr. Dunkin stated that it was hoped that these 
meetings would prove an attraction with increased 
numbers, but the converse had happened. 

He was very much interested in the S.E.V.A. ; their 
meetings had always been very successful and well 
attended, but had not been so good since the com¬ 
bination, and he thought now they should revert, to 
local conditions, when he believed their prosperity 
would be as great as in the past. 

This was supported by several others. 

The President stated the meetings had been good 
meetings, but not well attended by the Association. 

The Secretary said t hat he regretted that it was 
probable that the combined meetings would not be. 
continued, as they had provided excellent demonstra¬ 
tions and mental pabulum. It was a most difficult 
task to provide the latter, and he thought the Associa¬ 
tion should remember that in future they would have 
to depend upon themsMves for it. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. T. C'rowther then gave a paper on “ Clinical 
Notes,” introducing several cases of general interest, 
and an interesting discussion followed in which most 
of the members present took part. 

The next meeting of the Association will take place 
on Thursday, May 25th, at the Royal Star Hotel, 
Maidstone. 

Hugh P. Hogben, Hon. Sec. 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
these columns. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Another case of foot-and-mouth disease has occurred 
in the Chesterfield district, at Whittington. 

The Ministry of Agriculture have now issued an 
Order, which takes effect forthwith, prohibiting the 
removal of cattle within a radius of about 15 miles, 
which includes the boroughs of Chesterfield and 
Ilkeston and the Petty Sessional Divisions of Chester¬ 
field, Eekington, Alfreton. and Bakewell, with certain 
exceptions in the last-named police district. 

A fresh outbreak occurred at Coldingham, a town 
situated just over the Scottish border, a few miles 
from Berwick, and in consequence a flock of 800 sheep 
and 19 head of cattle will have to be slaughtered. 
The slaughtering will occupy a week. 

Animal Diseases in 1921. 

The annual report by Sir John M’Fadyean is 
published in the current volume of the Journal of 
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the Royal Agricultural Society of England. [t gives 
the number of outbreaks of different animal diseases 
during 1921, with the corresponding figures for 
former years. The following is a summary of the 
number of outbreaks in the different years - 
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The following is a summary of the eases of anthrax, 
and the. number of animals affected in the past seven 
years: -1915, 575 outbreaks, and 642 animals attacked; 

1916. 571 outbreaks, and 687 animals attacked ; 

1917. 421 outbreaks, and 480 animals attacked ; 

1918, 245 outbreaks, and 282 animals attacked; 

1919, 234 outbreaks, and 314 atjimals attacked ; 1920, 
459 outbreaks, and 547 animals attacked; 1921, 
515 outbreaks, and 650 animals attacked. 

During 1921 there were 44 outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease, involving the slaughter of 3.085 
animals as diseased or exposed to infection. 

The Outbreak of Rabies. 

The case of rabies which has recently been con¬ 
firmed at Southampton was discovered in a seven 
months’ old puppy. The last previous case reported 
in Southampton was a dog which was dead before 
the animal in the present case was born. Infection 
must, therefore, have been conveyed either by a dog 
illegally imported from abroad or by an intermediate 
case of local origin which was not reported to the 
Ministry. Further investigation is being made in 
the matter. Up to the present no further ease 
of rabies in dogs in the district has been discovered, 
and it remains the only case known to exist at the 
present time in the country. 


Performing Animals. 

Right of Entry and Supervision to be Secured. 

It has been found by the Parliamentary Committee 
which investigated the question of performing animals 
that the existence of cruelty has been established The 
report, which is signed by seven members, five dissenting, 
makes the following recommendations :— 

The appointment of a Committee of Control by the 
Home Office, to consist of a chairman and eight members, 
two nominated by the R.S P.C.A. and two by the profes¬ 
sion. 

The Committee to have power to supervise all perform¬ 
ances and to prohibit or modify any exhibition. 


Registration of trainers and exhibitors by the Home 
Office. 

Prohibition of performances by the big apes, and special 
supervision of exhibitions by the larger carnivora, such 
as lions and tigers. 

Stiffening of penalties for cruelty and for breach of 
regulations. 

Frequent periodical inspection of animals and exhibi¬ 
tions, with the grant of legal right of access at any time to 
training-places or performances. 

This right of entry is not possessed now, and this part 
«»F the report, it is understood, would require legislation. 
There will be no Minority Report, this being against 
Parliamentary procedure in this instance. But it will 
be open to dissenting members of the Committee to oppose 
the report when it comes before the House of Commons. 
The inquiry was followed with great interest, and caused 
much controversy, which is likely to be accentuated by 
the report, especially as the Committee itself is divided. 

Obituary. 

Mr. J. F. Hayes. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. John Francis 
Haves, M R C V S., of lb Summer Hill, Nenagh, which 
took place on March Hist The deceased graduated at 
Glasgow on April 24th, 1883. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion In following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

* 

Anesthetic Act Evasions. 

Sir. At the National Veterinary Medical Association 
meeting held at Chester last summer, a resolution was 
submit ted by Mr. VVynn Lloyd, of Carnarvon, and adopted, 
that a strong letter should be sent to the president of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, requesting him to 
carry out in an effective manner the Animals Anaesthetic 
Act, instead of allowing it to become a dead letter. The 
facts remain that unqualified men (principally travelling 
gelders and horse breakers) are docking foals and other 
horses in the same old-fashioned and cruel way, without 
the aid of local anaesthesia. 

The foaling season has now commenced, and I know 
from experience that the travelling gelder will be carrying 
his docking knife as part and parcel of his instruments 
in daily uso, and will indiscriminately dock every foal he 
can place his hand upon. In fact, it has become such a 
common practice that farmers (except the most intelligent) 
hardly ever think of asking a veterinary surgeon to dock 
a foal. The chief reason for the employment of gelders. 
etc., is the cheapness. They cut the tails for 2/- to 2/l>, 
whereas the veterinary surgeon with amesthesia should 
get at least half-a-guinea. 

Unless the Ministry of Agriculture intends to put this 
Act in order, and instruct the police force to carry it out, 
the Act will become not worth the paper it is printed on. 
But I sincerely hope that the National Veterinary Medical 
Association (the chief defensive agency of the profession) 
will insist on the Act being carried out, and will not leave 
a single stone unturned until it has attained its object, 
as this Act is really too valuable an asset to the qualified 
man to allow r it to be ignored 

I shall feel obliged if you will kindly let the profession 
know in your next issue what reply has been received from 
the Ministry to the resolution submitted to them.—Yours 
faithfully, 6. Trevor Williams. 

[The enforcement of the provisions of the Act in question 
rests with the police, and any specific case of infringement 
should l>e reported to the senior officer of the district.— Ed ] 
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Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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HEWLETT’S LYSOL. 


An ideal Antiseptic and Germicide, mixing bright and clear with 
water, and rapidly forming a saponaceous antiseptic solution when 
diluted, which is most useful for washing the hands and instruments 
before and after operations where septic trouble is possible- It is more 
than twice the strength of carbolic acid and practically non-poisonous 
when properly diluted, and no irritating action. The Lancet says " It 
possesses a higher germicidal value than carbolic acid, and probably 
nearly three times as high.” The advantage of this Antiseptic for 
surgical purposes is that, in addition to its germicidal efficiency, it 
removes grease and mucus, whilst it has no corrosive action on surgical 
instruments. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

For the treatment of Wounds and General Surgical Work, I per cent, solution 
is best, that is about 13 fluid drachms to each pint ol water. 

For Parasitic affections of the skin a 3 per cent, solution (about i oz. to 1 pint 
of water) is most useful. 

For Sterilization of Surgical Instruments and Disinfection of the hands, 1 to 2 
per cent. 

For Stables, Kennels, &c., wash or flush with a solution ol 6 tablespoonfuls 
(3 ozs.) in a gallon of water 

PRICE. 

In 5 oz. fluted bots., 1/-, 10/6 per doz.; to oz. bots., 1/9, 19/- per doz. 

In 20 oz. „ ,, 3/3, 34/- ,, 32 oz. ,, 4/6, 48/- ,, 

In J-gallon canisters, 5/6 each ; canisters extra- 
In 1 ,, .. 10/6 ,, ,, .. 

Introduced and Manufactured only by 



HEWLETT'S LYSOL 
is made in England and 
has been used for some 
years by many hun¬ 
dreds of Veterinary 
Surgeons. It is of 
proved utility in Gen¬ 
eral Surgery. 


C. J. HEWLETT S SON, LTD., 55-42 Charlotte Street, E.C. 2 

Telephones : , 17 s London Wall and 5 * 7 . Central. Rest- Tel. Address : •* Pepsine, Finsquare, London. 
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VETERINARY 

DIAGNOSIS 

including Bacteriological Examinations 
and Chemical Analyses of all Body 
fluids, both normal and pathological. 

THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


SERUM LABORATORY, 

ANTWERP. 

(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 

By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles. Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 

Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 

39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 

ANTWERP. 


ANIMAL DISEASES 
Research Association. 

AUTOGENOUS VACCINES. 

POLYVALENT STOCK VACCINES. Recommended for : 

BOVINE MAMMITIS (Preventative). 

CANINE INTERDIGITAL ABSCESSES (Curative). 

SUPPURATING CONDITIONS GENERALLY. 

READING BACILLUS, for use in unhealthy wounds. 

AGGLUTINATION TEST FOR ABORTION. 

MILK TESTS FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 

MICROSCOPICAL, CULTURAL and BIOLOGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS. 

Sterile swabs, bottles for milk or blood collection, 
with directions, by return of post. 

PRICE LIST upon Application to 

The CHIEF INVESTIGATOR, A.D .R.A., 
Glasgow Veterinary College. 


Telegrams " LABOSERUM. ANTWERP." 
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Notes on Foot-and-Mouth and Other Diseases with 
Somewhat Similar Lesions. 

By Wm. Woods, F.R.C.V.S., Wigan. 

(Presented to the Lancashire V.M.A.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,-—I am sorry one of 
the permanent officers of the Ministry has not been 
prevailed upon to open this discussion on foot-and- 
mouth disease, because, after several weeks intimate 
acquaintance with four of them, I can say with con¬ 
viction that, at any rate, so far as foot-and-mouth 
disease is concerned, they are absolute experts, and 
also in the differentiation of foot-and-mouth from 
other affections which have some resemblance to it. 

Perhaps the remark most often made to me during 
my visits to the various outbreaks and my interviews 
with Medical Officers, other Corporation officials, and 
the man in the street generally, was, what a dreadfully 
fatal disease this must be if it is necessary to slaughter 
and cremate all the diseased animals, and also to 
slaughter all that have been in contact, and they are 
bewildered when the reply is made that foot-and- 
mouth disease is a very mild disease, that not one 
per cent, would die if properly treated and that, in 
most cases, in from three weeks to a month the 
recovery would be so complete that only an expert 
could detect that the victims had ever had it. And 
yet the explanation for the policy of slaughter is a 
very simple one, and it is this. In the outbreaks of 
the eighties, when we never thought of slaughtering, 
it was computed and generally agreed to as a fair 
statement that what with occasional deaths, the loss 
of flesh during the week to a fortnight when the state 
of her mouth compelled the cow to live on gruel and 
slops, and in milch cows, especially where the udder 
or teats were affected, the fact that in a large pro¬ 
portion of cases these animals did not come back to 
their full flow of milk, it was, I repeat, generally agreed 
that on an average each cow lost one-third of her 
value. There are in this country two-and-a-half 
million milking cows, and if the disease were allowed 
to run loose it is a low' estimate to state that at least 
one million of these would become affected. Now, 
if you take the average value of milking cows at £30 
a head, not, I think you will agree, an extravagant 
figure, that means there is an average loss of £10 
per head on one million cows, or ten million pounds 
in all. It therefore becomes merely a question of 
economy—w’hether it is cheaper to stamp it out at a 
cost of one million pounds, or let it run loose at a cost 
of ten millions. 


Now as to the disease itself. So far as this country 
is concerned it may be described as affecting the ox 
tribe, sheep, goats and pigs, and I think we must 
include human beings in rare instances. 

The virus is in the greatest concentration in the 
contents of the vesicles, the milk is also infective, and, 
owing to the possible presence of vesicles in the 
stomach and bowels and the swallowing of the saliva 
the whole alimentary tract and its contents are a 
dangerous source of infection. The first symptom 
is certainly a rise of temperature, which in cattle in a 
virulent outbreak such as this has shown itself, may 
run up to 106 or 107 degrees. It does not as a rule 
remain high for many hours; indeed, on the vesicles 
bursting, it will usually come down nearly to normal. 
Concurrently with this high temperature in cattle, 
there is generally noticed a lifting of first one hind 
foot and then the other, accompanied by a characteris¬ 
tic shaking of the foot as if trying to shake something 
out of it. Somewhat similar movements are often 
observed also in the fore feet. This is usually 
accompanied or very shortly followed by a dripping 
of saliva from the mouth and a peculiar kissing sound 
due to the animal sucking at the forming or ruptured 
vesicle. If a milch cow, these symptoms may be 
followed, perhaps after two or three days, by the 
formation of vesicles on the teats or even on the udder 
itself. In the cow both mouth and feet are nearly 
always affected, and in the mouth the inside of the 
upper lip and the tongue are the commonest seats. 
It is also not at all uncommon to see vesicles on the 
mucous membrane inside the nostrils. The appear¬ 
ance of the unbroken vesicle on the tongue is well 
illustrated in the accompanying photographs (shown); 
the surface is raised, and the thick, whiter than 
normal, mucous membrane, looks as if it had been 
boiled. These blisters are easily burst and a very 
little traction will peel the tongue of a piece of mucous 
membrane the size of a penny, leaving a red raw 
surface underneath. The vesicles contain a clear, 
slightly straw-coloured serum, and the papillae come 
away along with the mucous membrane. Healing 
is usually very rapid and takes place from the bottom 
and in about a week, as shown in the second photo¬ 
graph, new papillae are beginning to grow. In the 
pig I think l may assert that it never misses the feet, 
though it often escapes the mouth ; indeed, in pigs 
the vesicles are more often in the nose than the mouth. 
In sheep I should say the same, except that the 
percentage of mouth lesions is much higher and the 
mouth lesions are principally confined to the dental 
pad. 
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The cause of the disease is an ultra visible virus of 
which very little is known. The period of incubation 
is rarely over four days, though instances are recorded 
of ten days, but personally I should search most 
carefully for some more recent origin before I should 
accept a cause ten days’ old. Freezing will not kill 
the virus, but a temperature of 65 degrees centigrade 
completely destroys it. This means that infected 
milk does not even require boiling, either of the 
methods of pasteurization being quite sufficient to 
render it innocuous. As to the origin of the recent 
outbreaks the evidence seems to point strongly to its 
having been landed on the north-east coast of England, 
from whence it spread like a fan northwards into 
Scotland, westwards into Westmoreland, whither it 
travelled south into Lancashire and Cheshire and the 
adjoining counties. From the east coast it reached 
the large York market, from where it was distributed 
down the east coast to the south. Without dogmatis¬ 
ing on the. subject I should say that it was never 
carried far by the air, boots and clothing; I consider 
the commonest method to be through dogs, cats, 
hares, rabbits and sometimes birds—anything, in 
fact, that could carry the saliva or the contents of the 
vesicles on their feet. Another possible source of 
danger is provender sacks, an empty sack being 
quite commonly used by farmers to throw over the 
back of a sick cow. How soon the disease becomes 
infectious I am unable to say, but I feel certain it can 
be conveyed before the formation of vesicles takes 
place. It is extraordinary the speed with which it 
will spread, one cow showing symptoms one day and 
perhaps half the cows in the same shippon showing 
distinct lesions within 24 hours. An early diagnosis 
is of immense importance, and the want of this 
has occasionally accounted for its spread. Veterinary 
surgeons were blamed for not recognising it early, but 
in this connection it should be remembered that not 
ten per cent of the veterinary surgeons of this country 
of less than 30 years’ experience had ever seen a case, 
and some of them no doubt hesitated longer than was 
wise before reporting. 

Personally, I think it would be a good thing if the 
Ministry would allow any veterinary surgeon, suitably 
clad, to accompany their Inspectors to an outbreak 
and familiarise themselves with the appearances of 
the disease. The present method of dealing with 
infected carcases by either burial or cremation I 
consider unnecessarily wasteful. In the eighties 
we destroyed the head and feet and offal, and the rest 
of the carcase went for food and no harm resulted, 
and there is no doubt but that in this outbreak, 
numbers of animals in the incubative stage must have 
been consumed by human beings without any damage 
to anyone, and so far as pigs are concerned after they 
have been scalded and the horny toes removed no one 
can distinguish between the affected and non-affected 
carcases. 

The disinfection of infected premises after slaughter 
has been of a most drastic nature and must have cost 
some thousands of pounds, but in the present state 
of our knowledge I do not see how it could be avoided. 


When you pay £1,000 in compensation it is poor 
policy to stop at the £30 or £40 necessary for efficient 
disinfection, and I understand that after complete 
disinfection the cowsheds are. to remain empty for 
several weeks. All this seems rather excessive, and 
no doubt it is, but it is a big responsibility to declare 
even disinfected premises safe for re-stocking. Not 
enough is known as to how long the disease will live 
on empty premises. I understand that after three 
weeks a manure heap becomes non-infective, and I 
am told that in India leaving a cowshed empty for 
a week is considered sufficient without any disinfection 
whatever. Conditions in India, however, are not 
comparable with ours. I do not anticipate any 
trouble from re-stocking after the slaughtering out 
process has been adopted, but I candidly confess 
that in those outbreaks where isolation has been the 
policy, I think it would be wise, before declaring a 
place free, to buy half-a-dozen young pigs, and let 
them wander all over the premises for a week, for 
fear there may exist such things as carriers long after 
the disease has apparently been cured. 

Just one more remark before approaching the 
subject of allied affections. One attack of foot-and- 
mouth disease is only protective against a second 
attack for a very short time. In South America it 
is reported that the disease frequently occurs twice 
in the same herd within a year. 

Allied Diseases. 

(i.) Vesicular Stomatitis .—This is very similar, 
but the vesicles point in the centre and have a turbid 
instead of a clear limpid fluid and they leave a circular 
raw surface and not a rugged surface as in foot-and- 
mouth disease. Vesicular stomatitis fills up from the 
edges ; foot-and-mouth disease from the bottom. In 
vesicular stomatitis you may have champing of the 
mouth, but the sound is somewhat different. 

(ii.) Actinomycosis .—Here you get ulceration with a 
yellow base. Its onset is slow, and you often find 
wooden tongue. The microscope is decisive in case 
of doubt. 

(iii.) Aclino-bacillosis .—Here there is ulceration, 
generally confined to the hard palate ; this structure 
itself is inflamed and purple as if the whole were 
septic. It is said there is sometimes champing, 
but in the cases I have seen there have been continual 
movements of the half-open mouth, but an entire 
absence of noise, and the tongue is easily handled and 
examined, which is not the case in foot-and-mouth. 

The photograph shown was taken by Mr. Bennett. 
M.R.C.V.S., of Leigh, Lancashire, from a reported 
case which we investigated together. It shows 
extensive ulceration of the hard palate with a perfectly 
healthy tongue. 

(iv.) Foul in the foot. —This, in a mild case, and 
occurring just between the toes at the coronet, may 
be somewhat suspicious of a ruptured vesicle. 

Perhaps the remark of a farmer’s wife at one foot- 
and-mouth outbreak where I pointed out to the farmer 
that it must have been present several days before 
he had reported, and where his explanation was that 
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regard to the diseases similating foot-and-mouth. It was 
to be hoped .that the outbreak which had occurred would 
stir the Government up to making grants for research work 
in that country, work which had been sadly neglected 
for many years. 

Mr. J. H. Wright, M.R.C.V.S., congratulated Mr. 
Woods upon his very interesting and, at this juncture, 
especially important paper. He would like to know 
whether it was possible that the importation of foreign 
dogs into that country might be the means of importing 
that disease. There had been a great craze for the im¬ 
portation of the Alsatian sheep dog, and he was wondering 
whether it had ever been thought that these dogs had 
been the carriers of the disease. 

Mr. Wm. Woods, in reply, expressed himself as more 
than pleased with the discussion that had taken place on 
that important subject, and continued :— 

“ I do not personally know of any authentic cases of this 
disease being communicated to the human being, but I 
know there are three of the inspectors of the Ministry of 
Agriculture who have all been stated to have suffered from 
foot-and-mouth disease. I have not seen a human being 
affected. I think the evidence is too strong to say that 
they have never been affected. 

“ In reply to Mr. Lancaster, who says in one cowshed 
eight cows have not suffered from foot-and-mouth disease, 
my experience (unfortunately, going back long ago) is this, 
that after the outbreaks in the eighties, a fanner would say 
to you ‘that cow did not have foot-and-mouth disease.’ 
They would show you the odd cow which did not have it. 
I certainly think more than 90 per cent, of cattle in an 
affected area would have foot -and-mouth disease if you 
allowed it to run loose. 1 think it is the most contagious 
disease of which I know. 

“ I doubt whether with largo quantities of cattle you can 
have efficient inspection of markets. I was referring to 
the fact that there are scores of markets in this country 
where there is no inspection at all. 

“ Anything can bring foot-and-mouth disease on its 
feet. I should not think it likely that foreign dogs are 
the means of importing this disease, because they would 
ne placed in quarantine at the port for a certain length of 
time. I do, however, see a danger in the horsemeat 
business where the horse dealers go to Belgium and stand 
in the cattle markets. 

“ The practice of disinfecting railway trucks by white¬ 
washing over dirt cannot be considered as satisfactory 
disinfection.” 


Notes on the Ureters, Bladder and Urethra of the 
Male Cat. 

By B. Gorton, M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S. 

Though the cat is a very common domestic animal, 
there is an extremely small amount of information 
concerning its anatomy to be obtained from books, 
written in English. The great Chauveau. of course, 
studied this animal, and in the translations of his work 
a considerable number of characteristic points are 
mentioned. Another book which deals with the cat 
is by Mivart, but this book is general rather than 
particular in its statements. 


MontarA and Bourdille, professors of anatomy at 
Toulouse and Alfort respectively, have promised a 
volume dealing with the anatomy of the dog, cat 
and rabbit. This will be the fourth volume of a 
series of books devoted to the regional anatomy of 
the domestic animals. If this volume dealing with 
the small animals upholds the standard of its pre¬ 
decessors it will be a valuable addition to the literature 
of this subject. It is much to be regretted that 
Professor Montane has not lived to see the successful 
finish of his labours, as he died during the preparation 
of the part on ruminants. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be out of place 
to record the following points with regard to the 
anatomy of part of the uro-genital system of the 
male cat. 

The Ureters .—These structures, right and left, 
differ considerably from one another in their course 
from the kidneys to the bladder. The course of the left 
is directly backwards along the ventral aspect of the 
psoas muscles to the neck of the bladder. On leaving 
the hi Ins of the kidney it is dorsal to the vena cava. It 
I lasses between this vessel and the aorta to reach t he 
ventral aspect of the former. This it gradually 
leaves as it runs towards the pelvis, until it lies on the 
ventral aspect of the right psoas muscles, which it 
follows to the bladder. Neither of the ureters 
enters the pelvic cavity, as the urinary bladder is 
entirely in the abdomen. 

The Urinary Bladder The bladder, when con¬ 
tracted, is a rather dense pyriform mass a little more 
than an inch long, lying on the floor of the abdominal 
cavity and separated from the anterior edge of the 
pubes by the space of an inch or so. Thus it is seen 
that the bladder of this animal is further forward 
in the abdomen than it is in the other animals. The 
peritoneum forms a complete coat to this organ and 
also covers a considerable part of the urethra. On 
either side there is usually a large mass of fat. 

If a longitudinal incision is made, along the ventral 
aspect of the bladder and the interior is viewed, 
the openings of the two ureters are seen above and the 
urethral orifice below. These orifices are at the 
three angles of a triangular area of smooth mucous 
membrane, the “ trigone.” From each ureteral 
opening a ridge of mucous membrane runs towards 
the urethra. The two ridges join just within the 
urethra or neck of the bladder to form the urethral 
crest, the termination of which willl be seen later. 

The Urethra .—In the male the uret hra is very long. 
It measures about three and a half inches from its 
origin at the neck of the bladder to its termination 
at the free extremity of the penis. This is quite an 
extraordinary length for so small an animal and it is 
due chiefly to the forward position of the bladder. 
It may be divided into three parts. The first part 
is abdominal in position, a little over an inch long, 
between the bladder and the. pelvic brim. It is 
similar to the urethra of the female, being a simple 
mucous tube and might be looked upon as constricted 
portion of the bladder. It is not embraced in any 
way by the prostate, which is within the pelvis. In 
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retention of the urine it is the length of this part of 
the urethra that enables the bladder to take up the 
position in which it is usually found in this condition, 
that is, in the middle of the abdominal floor. 

The second part lies on the floor of the pelvic 
cavity and is about an inch in length. Just within the 
pelvic brim it is partly covered by the small prostate 
gland, under which the vasa deferentia open into it. 
It is to be remarked that the prostate is not found at 
the neck of the bladder, but about an inch and a 
quarter further back within tin; pelvis, and the vasa 
deferentia and ureters are widely separated from 
one another. 

The third part is that portion contained in the 
penis and is a little over an inch long. The second 
and third parts correspond to the prostatic membranes 
and extra pelvic parts of the human urethra. The 
first part, that is, the part extending from the bladder 
to the pelvis, is interesting, because of its length and 
from the fact that it does not exist in the other 
animals. 

On examination the interior of the first part is 
seen to be lined with mucous membrane similar to 
that of the bladder. Along its roof there is a median 
ridge of mucous membrane, the urethral crest, which 
begins at the junction of the two ridges leading from 
the ureteral openings, as described above, and termin¬ 
ates on a slight eminence, upon which open the two 
vasa deferentia and the duets of the prostate. 
Behind this point the urethra is surrounded by 
erectile tissue and runs through the penis to the free 
extremity, where its lumen becomes much con¬ 
stricted. It is the narrowness of the urethra at the 
free extremity of the penis which causes catheter¬ 
isation to be such a difficult operation in the male 
cat, for the remainder offers no obstacle to the passage 
of a small instrument. 

The Penis .—This is short and inclined backward, 
so that this animal is retromingent. In erection 
it is directed forwards. The length of the penis is 
a little over an inch, of which less than a quarter of 
an inch is free. The organ is not at all obvious 
when in a state of rest, and this must be borne in mind 
by those who are about to perform castration by the 
usual method, or there is danger of its being injured 
by the knife. The free portion is covered by integu¬ 
ment. which presents a series of conical papilla) with 
their apices directed backwards ; and it is [jointed. 
The summit is pierced by the very small orifice of 
the urethra, and it has for a foundation a very small 
bone. 


Artificial Insemination in the Bitch. 

By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. (Earl’s Court). 

The Kennel Club, at the annual general meeting 
held at the Club House on March 9th, added a section 
denominated as “ r ” to Rule 13, as follows :— 

“ The progeny resulting from artificial fertilization 
of a bitch, unless notification was sent to the Secretary 
of the Kennel Club at the time of the performance of 
the operation, together with a letter from the owner 
of the bitch stating that he had knowledge of the act. 


and a certificate from a veterinary surgeon present 
at the operation.”—( The Kennel Gazette, March, 1922). 

For many centuries Arab horsemen practised 
artificial insemination on their apparently sterile 
mares in some form or other, but, so far as 1 am aware, 
it was not until about 1770 that this method was 
performed on the bitch by the Abbe Spallanzani. 
This author says :— 

“ I chose a spaniel bitch of moderate size which 
had before had whelps. Suspecting from certain 
appearances, that she would soon be in heat, I confined 
her in an apartment where she continued a long time, 
as will be seen below. For greater security that she 
might never be let loose, I Jed her myself, and kept the 
key the whole time. On the thirteenth day slie began 
to show evident signs of being in heat; the external 
parts of generation were livid, and a thin stream of 
blood flowed from them. On the twenty-third day 
she seemed fit for the admission of the male, and I 
attempted to fecundate her artificially in the following 
manner : A young dog of the same breed furnished me, 
by a spontaneous emission, with nineteen grains of 
seed, which were immediately injected into the matrix, 
by means of a small syringe introduced into the 
vagina. As the natural heat of the seed of animals 
of warm blood may be a condition necessary to render 
fecundation efficacious, I had taken care to give the 
syringe the degree of heat which man and dogs are 
found to possess, which is about 30’ Reamur (about 
100° Fahrenheit). Two days after the injection the 
bitch went off her heat, and in twenty days her belly 
appeared swollen, which induced me to set her at 
liberty on the twenty-sixth. Meanwhile, the swelling 
of the belly increased, and sixty-two days after the 
injection of the seed, the bitch brought forth three 
lively whelps, two male and one female, resembling in 
colour and shape not the bitch only, but the dog also 
from which the seed was taken.” (Spallanzani, 
Dissertations relative to the Natural History of Animals 
and Vegetables. Translated from the Italian, Vol. II 
1784). 

Others soon after repeated this experiment with 
equal success, but the practice did not attract much 
attention from dog-breeders until the late Sir Everett 
Millais, Bart., published, under the pseudonym “ A 
Dog-Breeder,” a note of a successful experiment he 
had made some months before, in the Veterinary 
Journal, 1884, Vol. XVIII., pp. 256-258; and iii 
booklet form, entitled, “ Two Problems of Reproduc¬ 
tion ” (Our Dogs’ Publishing Co., 1896), a series of 
experiments in the same direction. A year later 
(1897) Mr. Walter Heapc, of Cambridge, published a 
very valuable paper on “ The Artificial Insemination 
of Mammals and subsequent Fertilization or Im¬ 
pregnation of the Ova,” in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of London, Vol. LXI., Feb. 25 —June 17th, 
1897. It contains an excellent bibliography. 

The attention of the veterinary profession was 
drawn to this communication by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson who gave a good resume of the essential 
facts in The Veterinarian, 1897, Vol. LXX.. pp. 
328-329. Later on, Mr. Walter Heape contributed 
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an article “ On the Artificial Insemination of Mares ” 
to The Veterinarian, Vol. LXXI., 1898, pp. 202-212. 

Since these communications of Mr. Heape artificial 
insemination has rapidly grown, so now it has become 
as established practice in cases of apparent sterility 
and in many instances to widen the utility of a 
valuable sire. But so far as the bitch is concerned it 
has not made such rapid headway in general practice, 
in spite of the fact that it has been shown to be 
invaluable in the case of shy breeders, in those that 
have some impediment in the outer passages of the 
genital organs—as swelling or constriction of the 
lips of the vulva, or of the vagina, a pendulous or 
constricted or swollen cervical canal, spasmodic or 
paralytic action of the vagina during coitus, abnormal 
or excessive vaginal secretions, and other conditions. 

It is probably more valuable in case of the male 
being unable, through lack of sexual vigour or through 
stupidity on his part, to penetrate the female. This 
latter condition is frequently seen in animals that 
have been denied sexual intercourse until rather 
advanced towards middle life ; notwithstanding the 
desire may be great, there is lack of the instinct as to 
how to perform the function of copulation. 

Furthermore, it is invaluable in the case of a great 
demand being made upon a valuable stud dog 
when many bitches may be inseminated artificially 
after one service, or the semen may, under proper 
precautions, be sent a distance by post or rail for 
artificially inseminating a bitch. 

The operation should be carried out on the ninth 
or tenth day of oestrum, and in many instances, such 
as those not connected with any trouble with the 
cervical canal or vaginal secretions, there may be no 
necessity to introduce the semen directly through the 
cervical canal into the uterus—in the majority of 
instances conception will take place if the semen is 
injected into the vagina or even just within the vulva. 

The semen may be collected with a warm sterilized 
syringe from the vagina of a bitch immediately after 
service, or in a clean and warm glass vessel during 
the spontaneous emission from the dog during sexual 
excitement. Frequently mere manipulation of the 
penis during sexual excitement will cause the dog to 
ejaculate his semen. If stored in a warm vessel and 
kept in the dark the spermatozoa will retain their 
vitality for twenty-four hours or longer even days, 
if stored in a Thermos flask or incubator. If kept 
at the ordinary temperature of a room during mild 
weather the semen may be virile at the end of twenty- 
four hours. It may also retain its virility when mixed 
with warm saline solutions, such as those of sodium 
chloride and sodium carbonate. Although it is 
better that the temperature of the collected semen 
should be maintained during storage at that of the 
animal body (100 u F.—102° F.) it may yet be potent 
at a much lower degree, which does not always 
impair the viability of the spermatozoa. Light, 
especially sunlight, has very much more deleterious 
effect upon them. 

Many authorities consider that the semen during 
coition is ejaculated into the uterus, but in the case 


of the bitch this seems improbable as in numerous 
instances of mesalliance irrigation of the vagina with 
a weak and warm solution of zinc sulphate, cliinosol. 
or permanganate of potassium, within an hour or so 
of an undesired service, is sufficient to prevent 
conception, and it is very doubtful if any of the 
solution passes through the cervical canal into the 
uterus. 

Whole kennels of bitches, like herds of cows or 
studs of mares often become sterile or have a 
“ broken service,” for which there seems no reasonable 
explanation. It is, however, thought to be due to an 
insufficient supply of natural (raw animal) food, lack 
of free exercise and the presence of an abnormal 
vaginal secretion. The giving of raw flesh and dirty 
paunches, aloetic purges and vaginal irrigations with 
alkaline or mild antiseptic solutions just before 
oestrum or a day or two before service has been 
followed by successful conception, but whether the 
treatment has been the cause of the results or it is 
merely a coincidence one cannot say. 

Besides the literature mentioned above Iwanoff 
has contributed a very valuable article, “De la 
Fecundation artificielle chez Mammifires,” which will 
be found in the Archives des Sociiti de Biologic, Vol. 
XII., 1907. In 1910, F. H. A. Marshall, Sc.D., 
published a volume on the Physiology of Reproduction, 
which is in reality one of comparative physiology of 
reproduction and affords very valuable and interesting 
information for the veterinary student, post-graduate, 
or practitioner. Mr. C. H. Huish, of 12 Red Loin 
Square, W.C.I., who supplies reliable inseminating 
syringes for all species, has compiled from veterinary, 
agricultural and other sources a very useful little book 
on "The Causes of and Remedy for Sterility in Mares 
Cows, Sheep and Bitches,” which has passed through 
six editions. 

The Spermatic Secretion and its Ultraparticles. 

By Pierre A. Fish (Ithaca, N.Y.). 

(Reprinted from The Cornell Veterinarian.) 

Read before the N.Y. State Veterinary Medical Society, Buffalo, 
July 27tli, 1921. 

Of all the products of the body none has u more important 
or direct connection with the perpetuation of the species 
than the spermatic fluid. Because of the importance of 
its function, it may be assumed that the most select 
material of the body is contributed, through the blood, to 
its production. The sperm is further differentiated from 
all other secretions of t he body by the remarkable activity 
of its cellular elements—the spermatozoa, whose rapid 
and apparently erratic movements are in distinct contrast 
to the very slow and deliberate ameboid movement of the 


white blood corpuscles. 

B. Slovtzov 1 publishes the analysis of the sperm 

of the 

dog, horse and man, as follows :— 

Doq 

Horae 

Man 

Water 

97-550 

95-705 

90-321 

Solids 

2-450 

4-295 

9-079 

Ash. 

0-087 

0-915 

0-901 

Organic matter 

1-703 

3-380 

8-778 

Total albuminoid matter ... 

1-259 

2-238 

2-854 

Albumins, globulins, nucleo- 
proteins ... 

0-880 

1-142 

_ 

Mucin 

0-057 

0-559 

2-579 

Albumosos ... 

0-314 

0-537 

0-412 

Lipoids 

0-182 

0-172 

0-208 
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Dog 

Horae 

Man 

Cholesterin ... 

. 0 00075 

0-0042 

— 

Organic matter, various .. 

. 0-312 

1-090 

5-716 

Freezing point 

. 0-003 

0-557 

0-500 


Although the inorganic matter shows little variation, 
the organic material, while present in greater quantity 
than the inorganic, shows wide variations in the three 
types. The freezing point of the human sperm is 
depressed loss than that of the dog, although in the former 
case the amount of the solids is quadrupled. Quite 
appreciable quantities of albumoses (an intermediate 
product in protein digestion) are also noted and the pro¬ 
portion of mucin in the secretion of man is notably higher 
than in either of the other two 

The complexity of the spermatic secretion and its 
relation to enzyme action has been brought out by the 
introductory work of Iwanow and Andreew. 2 These 
investigators state that the movements of the spermatozoa 
in the dog are stimulated to a greater degree of activity 
on coming in contact with the secretion of the prostate 
gland than by contact with any artificial saline medium. 
That this activating property is due to the presence of 
enzymes seems to be further confirmed by the fact that 
when the prostatic secretion is subjected to a boiling 
temperature and later brought in contact with the sper¬ 
matozoa it no longer has the power of accelerating their 
movements. The question of motility and its dependence 
upon some specific enzyme or enzymes in the secretion 
is of surpassing interest. Among the oxidizing enzymes, 
they have investigated tyrosinase and peroxydase and 
quantitatively have determined phenolaso and catylase. 
They have found trypsin and antitrypsin and also an 
amylase, but the presence of pepsin and erepsin was not 
demonstrated. The presence of monobutyrase was also 
noted. 

Amantea 3 has found that the total number of 
spermatozoa in the ejaculation of the dog has no relation 
to the duration of coition, the quantity of semen eliminated, 
nor to the size of the animal. From dogs in sexual repose 
the first ejaculation showed that the total number of 
spermatozoa varied from 38,740,000 to 679,900,000, in 
the single emission and the quantity of the secretion from 
1-7 to 19*1 mils. He has also shown that in the normal 
dog after a period of sexual rest ranging from two to 
twelve days between sexual service that the second sample 
showed a much greater number of spermatozoa present 
(100% to 800%) than in the first sample, as if the first 
emission had exercised a stimulating or trophic effect upon 
the testicular secretion. An interesting feature of his 
observation was that although there were many more 
spermatozoa present in the second emission there w'as, 
in many instances, actually a smaller amount of the 
secretion to hold the spermatozoa. 

Amantea 4 tested the effect of successive emissions, three 
or four, from the same dog during the same day, with the 
general result that the number of spermatozoa decreased 
as did the quantity of semen with each successive emission. 
The effect of a single emission daily was carried out upon 
the same dog for a period of two weeks. After the first 
two days there was in general a decrease of about 50 per 
cent, in the number of the spermatozoa, although there 
were fluctuations somewhat above and considerably below’ 
this percentage. The quantity of the semen did not 
show nearly as much fluctuation as did the spermatozoa. 
On occasional days there w'ere quite as many mils as on the 
first tw’o days. By regulating the period of sexual repose 
it is possible to increase or decrease, or keep in approx¬ 
imate equilibrium the number of spermatozoa and in less 
regular limits the quantity of semen ; but the amount 
of the semen is no criterion as to the number of spermatozoa 
contained in it. 

Lewis 5 has noted as many as 600,000 sperm cells per 
cubic millimetre or at the rate of 600,000,000 per cubic mil 
in the semen of a young Berkshire boar weighing 209 
pounds. In a stallion during nine successive daily 
services the number of sperm cells per cubic millimetre 
dwindled from 131,750 at the first service to 5.840 at the 
ninth service, and the amount of the semen collected at the 


same services u T as in the first case 65 mils and in the last 
service only 5 mils, showing a decrease in the total number 
of spermatozoa from 8,563,750,000 to 29,200,000, with also 
a diminution in their vitality. 

In another stallion with a record of eleven services in 
ten days, it was noted that the number of spermatozoa 
per cubic millimetre dropped from 232,500 at the first 
service to 43,000 after the eleventh service ; at the sixth 
service as much as four ounces, or approximately 120 
grams, were collected producing a grand total of approxi¬ 
mately 7,260,000,000 spermatozoa in the ejaculation. 

The spermatic secretion as evidenced by its actively 
motile constituents—the spermatozoa, and the presence 
of various enzymes and other components, doubtless to 
perpetuate the activity of the spermatozoa, indicates that 
it is probably the most complicated product of the body. 
To add to its complexity an examination of numerous 
samples of the secretion with the dark-field microscope 
has shown a great number of very minute particles or 
ultraparticles which, in the literature available to me, 
have not apparently been described before. Whether 
these particles are constantly present in the semen of all 
male animals under any and all conditions, it is yet too 
early to state. Thus far they have been found constantly 
present in the secretion from man, stallion, bull, boar and 
rooster. 

A slide preparation, from perfectly fresh material, shows 
that the particles or spermatomicrons, apparently without 
Brownian movement, are imbedded in the jelly-like matrix 
of the semen ; although the Brownian movement is often 
difficult to determine on account of the lashing movements 
of the spermatozoa w hich cause a trembling of the whole 
mass. The jelly-like consistency is followed after a short 
time by an apparent liquefaction of the mass, and the 
Brownian movement of the particles then become very 
pronounced. If the cover glass is sealed with a ring of 
oil. the Brownian movement may be observed for several 
days. 

Quite naturally a question of interest arises in connection 
with the composition of the particles. A tempting and 
simple hypothesis would be to consider them of the same 
nature as the particles or chylomicrons in the blood, which 
Gage has shown to be dependent upon fat absorbed from 
the diet and which may therefore be regarded as visible 
fat particles. The high powered oil immersion objective 
with the bright-field observation is of no use, as the particles 
are not visible with this form of apparatus. Attempts 
to stain the particles with osmic acid (assuming they 
might be fat) have therefore resulted in failure. The 
application of the Babcock test, for butter fat, to a 
sufficient quantity of semen from a bull gave a negative 
result; such fat solvents as ether and chloroform also 
yield negative results. The evidence from the experi¬ 
ments thus far attempted indicate that the spermato¬ 
microns are not composed of fat. Digestion experiments 
have also been tried, principally with the pancreas and its 
preparations, since this gland is the principal supply of the 
fat digesting enzyme in the body. A small portion of 
fresh pancreas and intestinal mucosa from a cat was mixed 
with some semen diluted with an equal amount of saline 
solution and placed in an incubator for 22 hours, with the 
result that all of the spermatozoa and practically all of the 
spermatomicrons disappeared. Although the conditions 
of this experiment may have been favourable to the 
digestion of fat, they were also quite as favourable for the 
digestion of protein material. Other experiments were 
carried on along the line of protein digestion with papain, 
trypsin and pepsin in addition to repeated tests with the 
pancreatic tissue. Although there were variable results 
there was a general tendency indicating that the particles 
were of protein material. In some cases there was a 
decrease or absence of both spermatomicrons and sperma¬ 
tozoa ; in other cases there were fluctuations, sometimes 
one or the other of these constituents preponderating. In a 
number of cases very satisfactory biuret tests for peptone 
were obtained. Some allowance must be made for the 
decreased number of spermatomicrons because of the 
necessary dilution when the digestive fluids were added. 
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In I'ertmn otlior iiiscvs there appeared to be an increased 
number of particles probably duo to the development 
of bacteria or cocci-like forms which cause more or less 
confusion in the results. Limited amounts of antiseptics 
added to these mixtures were not always effective in 
checking the bacterial growth. The solutions used as 
controls, 1 per cent, sodium carbonate and 0-2 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, indicated that the constituents might 
be affected independently of enzyme action. With the 
sodium carbonate solution tlie spermatozoa were usually 
disintegrated, decreased or absent. The spermato- 
microns were generally present in considerable numbers. 
With the 0*2 per cent, hydrochloric acid, the spermatozoa 
wore not so noticeably affected as with the sodium 
carbonate, but the spermatomicrons were apparently 
much decreased in number, and there was no evidence of 
Brownian movement. The acid seemed to exert primarily 
a curdling^nctioimipon the semen and the spermatomicrons 
presented the appearance of being fixed in the mass. The 
acid by inhibiting tlie growth of many forms of bacteria 
has the general effect of an antiseptic and exerts an 
undoubted influence in keeping the number of particles 
down to a minimum. If the particles are of a protein 
nature, they may be converted into acid albumin and 
disappear from the mass while undergoing solution. 
While tl le spermatomicrons doubtless go into solution in 
the sodium carbonate also, it forms a more favourable 
medium for the grow th of extraneous organisms. Although 
experience enables one to differentiate fairly accurately 
between the true particles and the organisms, there is not 
much doubt that in the hurried count of a microscopic 
field many of the organisms are included. The majority 
of the samples of semen were obtained from two bulls. 
The most of the samples were taken directly from the 
vagina yf the cow' just after copulation. There was thus 
opportunity for bacterial contamination. 

The size and number of the spermatomicrons seemed to 
vary in the different species. In the semen of the stallion 
they seemed rather coarse and not very numerous— 
averaging from 21 to 35 in a micrometer field. In 
man the average was something over 100 in the same 
field and the particles appeared to be more minute. In 
the two bulls (both Guernseys) a rather constant difference 
was noted in the number of spermatomicrons present. 
With bull No. 1 it was customary to allow two services to 
the cow’ before the semen was collected. With bull No. 
2 the semen was collected after one service. With 
bull No. 1 the average of six double services showed an 
average of 41 spermatomicrons per ocular micrometer 
field, while with bull No. 2 the average of four single 
services gave an average of DO spermatomicrons per 
micrometer field, more than twice as many as bull No. 1. 
With bull No. 2 an interesting experiment was tried by 
counting the spermatomicrons after three successive 
services upon three different heifers with only a few’ 
minutes intervening. There was practically no variation, 
as all three were within the limits between 05 and 100 per 
micrometer field. 

The observations have extended over a period of more 
than a year, but the results thus far obtained can be 
considered only from a preliminary standpoint. The 
number of the spermatomicrons present in the semen 
undoubtedly varies in individual cases ; whether or not 
there may be some practical application of an increased 
or decreased number of these particles in connection with 
the fertility or sterility of the male requires considerable 
statistical data extending over a long period of observation. 
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Performing Animals. 

Select Committee’s Report. 

The Report of the Select Committee on Performing 
Animals, over which Brigadier-General Colvin presided, 


has been issued as a Parliamentary paper (89). The 
Committee was first appointed on July 12th, 1921, and 
reappointed on February 22nd, 1922, to inquire into the 
conditions under which performing animals are trained 
and exhibited, and to consider whether legislation is 
desirable to prohibit or regulate such training and exhibition 
and, if so, what lines such legislation should follow. 

The Committee held twelve public meetings, at which 
forty-three witnesses were examined, the evidence em¬ 
bracing a period of about twenty-five years. They arc 
conv inced that there have been in the past, and certainly 
still are, many cases of ill-treatment and wanton cruelty 
in the training and performances of animals ; but. generally 
speaking, there has been a marked improvement in tlie 
care and treatment of animals during recent years. The 
growth of the humanitarian spirit in this country will be 
a further safeguard to animals which perform in public. 
The committee are of the opinion that there are certain 
exhibitions and acts which are undesirable. Performances 
in which the animal is terrorised, or in which it incurs 
any risk of injury should not be permitted : and that any 
protection that is afforded to any classes of performing 
animals should be extended to animals figuring in film 
productions. 

In their summary and recommendations the Committee 
state they arc satisfied that certain charges of cruelty 
have been established, and that steps should be taken to 
prevent their recurrence. They are impressed with the 
honest and genuine desire of the profession to eliminate 
every possibility of cruelty and ill-treatment, and with 
their willingness to co-operate with the societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals in restricting performances 
to such tvs will meet with general approval. The Com¬ 
mittee are therefore of opinion:—(1) That the exhibition 
of all performing animals should not be prohibited; 
(2) That measures should bo taken for the better super¬ 
vision of trainers, training establishments, and all animal 
performances ; (3) That the penalties imposed have proved 
generally inadequate. 

The Committee recommend :— 

(«) That a Committee of Superv ision should be appointed 
consisting of a chairman and four members to be appointed 
by the Horne Secretary, two members by animal protection 
societies, and two members by the profession, with power 
to increase their number to thirteen in like proportion ; 
that five members should constitute a quorum, or seven 
if the committee is enlarged ; and that this Committee 
should have the power of prohibiting, restricting, suspend¬ 
ing and modifying any performance or the training of 
animals for any specified performance or exhibition which 
they consider undesirable on the ground of cruelty to the 
animals engaged in it. 

(h) That all persons who train animals for public 
exhibition or performance, and the places where they 
train them, should be registered. 

(c) That a representative of the local or borough county 
council, the officers of the R.S.P.C.A., and the police 
should have access at all times, without previous notice 
given, to the places where animals are trained, and to 
any exhibition at which performing animals are engaged. 

(d) That in view of the fact that the Committee would 
hav'j no control over training abroad, the Committee should 
have power to prohibit the performances of animals 
trained abroad in those cases, where in their opinion the 
conditions of their training involved cruelty. 

(c) That the training and performances of all chimpanzees 
and of all anthropoid apes should be prohibited. 

(/) That the training, exhibition, and performances 
of all the larger carnivora (such as lions, tigers, leopards, 
and hyaenas) should have the special attention of the Com¬ 
mittee of Supervision. 

((f) That the use of mechanical and other appliances 
in the execution of conjuring tricks which involve cruelty 
should be prohibited. 

(k) That the penalties for cruelty to animals should be 
revised and increased. 
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Abstracts arjd Reviews. 


A Canine Rejuvenation Experiment. 

Dr. Knud SSund communicates an interesting example 
uf Steinach’s methods, which as an isolated ease lie dues 
not wish to overstress, but which seems well attested 
ami of a striking character. In May, 1921, an acquain¬ 
tance brought to him at a pathological institute in Copen¬ 
hagen, a pedigree German pointer, 12^ years old, whose 
life tlie owner despaired of owing to senile changes : Ik; 
contemplated having the dog killed. Sand took the 
precaution of sending the animal to Professor Hanson, 
of the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College of the 
s:iine city, for a preliminary report. This affirmed that 
the dog suffered from pronounced senility, with the 
symptoms of dull eyes, thin coat, deafness, and thickened 
inelastic skin. It could move only with difficulty, was 
emaciated, and often had incontinence of urine and fieces. 
There were no signs of organic disease except cirrhotic 
kidney, which was almost universal in old dogs. A 
tuberculin test proved negative. In spite of misgiving 
as to whether an anaesthetic would bo borne, Sand per¬ 
formed on May 23rd resection of the left epididymis 
and right sided vasectomy. The effects of the operation 
had been completely recovered from by June 15th. In 
a week’s time from this, both testicles were felt to be 
distended, the right more so. However, very little 
retrogression of senility occurred, and at the end of the 
month the animal was returned to its owner, who, on 
October 25th, wrote that three or four weeks after discharge 
the dog became brisker, its appetite better, and its coat 
thicker. By the end of August it could run behind a 
bicycle slowly ridden and the sexual appetite revived : 
sight and hearing improved arid it no longer slept all day. 
In September great strides were made, so that he again 
used it for sporting purposes and regarded it as equal in 
every way to a dog seven years old. The animal was 
again examined by the veterinarian already mentioned, 
who expressed great surprise at the change in it. The 
author concludes by recommending such treatment to 
the attention of the veterinary profession.— The Lancet. 


New Avenues in Immunisation. 

The first of the special weekly lectures on pathological 
research in its relation to medicine, arranged for the 
summer session in the Institute of Pathology and 
Research, St. Mary’s Hospital, was delivered on April 27th 
by Sir Almroth Wright, who took as his subject “ New' 
Avenues in Immunisation.” The lecturer gave a brief 
sketch of the origin and growth of the doctrine of immunity 
and explained how the discovery that protection 
could be produced by the inoculation of killed 
microbes or vaccines, combined with the elaboration of 
methods for measuring the amounts of immune bodies in 
the circulating blood, had opened the way for the practice 


of therapeutic immunisation. It is common knowledge 
that though this method of treatment has been brilliantly 
successful in many directions, in .others it has been dis¬ 
appointing, and this is particularly so in cases of septicaemia. 
His experiences during the war have led Sir Almroth 
Wright along new lines of research and have opened up 
now avenues of thought. Adopting his “method of 
after-washes ” for the measurement of the bactericidal 
power of the blood, lie has discovered that the intravenous 
injection of a vaccine is immediately followed by the 
appearance of bactericidal substances in the blood, which 
ure not specific, but can act upon various types of organisms. 
This iu no way negatives the doctrine of specific immunity ; 
for the late result of an inoculation with, say, a typhoid 
vaccine, is the production of antibodies which are specific 
for the typhoid bacillus, but the immediate result of such 
an inoculation is the appearance of non-specific antibodies. 
Inasmuch as leucocytes possess the power of inhibiting 
the growth of organisms on culture media, it seems likely 
that these non-specific substances exist ready formed in 
the leucocytes which yield them in response to the imme¬ 
diate demand. The immunity response is thus dependent 
upon two factors, the activity of the leucocytes and the 
development of specific antibodies in the serum. 
Estimating these t wo factors separately, it has been found 
that in many of the cases which have failed to respond to 
vaccine treatment the fault has been in the leucocytes. 
.Sir Almroth Wright has therefore devised the method of 
irnmuno-transfusion ; this consists in the transfusion of 
blood which is treated after collection from the donor with 
the appropriate vaccine. The methods adopted for deter¬ 
mining the optimum amount of vaccine to be employed 
iu this procedure were detailed, and the laboratory tests 
by which benefit to the patient can be demonstrated 
described. Finally the lecturer referred to three erases of 
apparently hopeless streptococcal septicaemia which lie 
had recently treated by this method with complete success. 
The investigations upon which Sir Almroth Wright has 
been engaged sinco the war are of the greatest interest ; 
they suggest entirely new conceptions of immunity to 
bacterial disease, and give every promise of providing 
means of coping with certain acute infections which have 
so far defied all methods of treatment.— The Lancet. 


Cliqical aqd Case Reports, 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
oontributious to this column of reports of interesting cases 

Haemorrhagic Septicaemia in Ewes. 

By W. F. Aston, M.R.C.V.S., Ludlow. 

History.- A farmer with a flock of 150 sheep, of 
which 86 were ewes that started to lamb about 
February 20th, reported deaths among the ewes 
which had lambed from March 3rd to 21st, when he 
sought professional aid. The ewes were in good order 
and living on a pasture of upland meadow and clover 
root, with a feed of roots and maize meal once a day. 
During the course of the disease, until the first in¬ 
oculation on the 30th of March, deaths numbered 30, 
with another ten seriously affected cases still alive 
on that date. 
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The disease was almost entirely confined to ewes 
after lambing. The disease made its appearance 
from five to fourteen days after parturition, and the 
recoveries were not more than five or six ; these cases 
being of a very mild form. 

Symptoms .—Acute dejection, almost total loss of 
appetite, sinking eyes, with occasional cases of keratitis; 
temperature 101° to 105°, breathing accelerated 
until some few hours before death, when ewe became 
comatose. A brown, in mild cases greenish, foetid, 
watery diarrhoea accompanied by straining. A 
most marked and usually first noted symptom 
was a greatly increased thirst, and this remained for 
first few days of illness. 

Post-mortem.- -This revealed petechial patches on 
endocardium and some fluid in the pericardial sac. 
Abomasitis was not very pronounced except in most 
acute cases, the liver was soft and friable, showed 
fatty degeneration, and was usually shrunken. A 
varying degree of broncho-pneumonia was present, 
according to the duration of the illness, which varied 
from 24 hours in a few cases to five and seven days ; 
average about four days. 

There was an entire absence of liver flukes in all 
the carcases opened, and in one which Mr. A. W. Noel 
Pillers kindly examined he was “ unable to detect 
the presence of any pathogenic worms in stomach 
or intestines.” The heart and lungs of this carcase 
were submitted to Dr. S. L. Ashcroft, of Liverpool, 
who isolated an organism, which he stated to be 
“ morphologically and culturally identical with the 
organism belonging to the H.S. group.” As a result 
of animal inoculation he confirmed this opinion. 

Treatment .—During this time medicinal treatment 
had been attempted with no success. Prophylactic 
measures consisted of isolating all cases as soon as 
first symptoms appeared. The sheep were shut off 
from water for several days, but this had no effect on 
number of cases ; accordingly grs. v. of pot. permang. 
per head was given in drinking water each day. 
The sheep drank the solution readily, and the more 
thirsty got a larger share, but no beneficial result 
accrued over an eight days’ trial. 

On March 30th 1 inoculated forty-four ewes which 
had lambed and were most susceptible, with Parke, 
Davies and Co.’s H.S. Ovine serum, giving a 20 c.c. dose 
(average weight of ewes 651bs.). Of the forty-four 
inoculated, one was taken ill on April 3rd, and died 
on the 7th. Two others showed symptoms on the 
2nd ; both recovered, one in two days and the other 
in five. On March 30th I also inoculated five ailing, 
mostly serious, and what we regarded as previously 
hopeless cases, using a 30c.c. dose. Two died on third 
and fourth days after and other three recovered. 
The forty-four ewes with several others which had 
since lambed were re-inoculated on April 14th and 
21st, and one more ewe died. Several showed 
symptoms for a day or two, but these may have been 
due to the serum. The time allowed between the 
first and second inoculation was too long; not more 
than six or seven days should elapse. There have 
been no further fresh cases or losses due to this disease 
up to May 10th. 


Many of the lambs were weakly, but few contracted 
the disease in anything like the form shown by the 
ewes. There were several cases of keratitis in lambs. 
In spite of losing their mothers, artificial feeding, etc., 
the losses were not very high among these lambs. 

Remarks .—It would appear that the disease is 
spread by contaminated food, the droppings of infected 
cases soiling the pastures, infection being by the 
intestinal tract. The initial origin is very difficult 
to account for, and I can offer no valid suggestion. 
The lay theory is that it is due to the ewes having no 
water in previous dry summer. 

Huytra and Marek record a septicsemic affection 
of ewes after lambing, which was enzootic and due 
to a diplococcus, the lesions producing metritis and 
peritonitis; these lesions were not present in this 
outbreak. 

I have heard of another outbreak in a neighbouring 
county which I believe the veterinary surgeon in charge 
treated with an autogenous vaccine. I trust that he 
will find time to record the result of his cases, as the 
literature available on the subject is scarce, and would 
lead one to conclude the disease was unknown in the 
British Isles. 

Obiter Dicta. 

Cow-House Construction. 

By G. Mayall, M.R.C.V.S., Bolton. 

I was much interested in the remarks of Mr. W. R. 
Davis, M.R.C.V.S., in your issue of May 20th. One 
likes to hear of veterinary surgeons being consulted 
about the construction of cow-houses, especially in 
view of the present revived agitation for clean milk. 
So little can be done to keep milk free from gross 
contamination in a badly-constructed cow-house 
and so much in one correctly and thoughtfully 
planned. In fact, one might at most write that the 
fons et oriyo of clean milk rests with the construction 
of the cow-house. The length of stall must have 
regard to the breed of cow kept. Writing generally, 
Kerries would do with 6ft. lOin. from the facing wall ; 
Ayrshires about 7ft. and Shorthorns 7ft. 6in. Cross¬ 
bred cows, which comprise by far the greatest number 
of. dairy cattle, how r ever, are of such varied length 
that there is something to be written in favour of 
gradually varying the length of stalls in a byre and 
making them to come, say, 8 or 9 inches longer at 
one end than at the opposite end. Feeding troughs 
should be about 1ft. 6in. wide and 6 to 9 inches high 
on the side next the cows. The cow when lying down 
can then do so comfortably w T ith her head over the 
trough. The slope recommended by Mr. Davis is 
very necessary, as it enables the urine to run away 
from the back of the cows. If there is a grip, 1 inch 
in 2 feet is about right for the slope. We think in 
all new r cow-houses stanchions or American neck yokes 
are the best for the production of clean milk. We 
have been struck by the prevalence of these south of 
the Midlands and their absence further north. In 
the county of Wiltshire we saw many of them. All 
veterinary surgeons now-a-days should recommend 
them. They economise the cost of cow-house 
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construction and help materially to keep milk clean, 
while cows do well in them. Moreover, they ensure 
cleanliness by keeping the cows in place, forward 
when lying down, back when standing. Several of 
them are well illustrated in my book on “ Cows.” 


^Association Reports. 

The Central Veterinary Society. 

Interesting Exhibits. 

American Meat Inspection Methods. 

A meeting of the Society was held at No. 10 Red 
Lion Square, on Thursday, May 4th, 1922, the 
President, Mr. G. H. Livesey, occupying the chair. 

The following Fellows signed the attendance book : 
Messrs. J. W. Macintosh, A. E. Willett, P. S. Howard, 
W. N. Thompson, R. A. Philp, J. McCunn, R. J. 
Foreman, F. W. Willett, H. D. Jones, T. J. Bosworth, 
R. Bryden, W. Perryman, B. S. Cockerton, A. E. 
Payne, H. Kirk, W. S. King, G. Dunlop Martin, and 
J. F. Macdonald, Hon. Sec.; Cols. H. S. Mosley, 
A. J. Williams and Dunlop Young ; Majors P. W. 
Dayer Smith, F. G. Hobday, and G. Dimkin. 

The President introduced the visitors, of whom 
there was a satisfactory number : Major-General 
Sir John Moore; Dr. J. Wray, Veterinary Officer of 
the United States in Great Britain ; Dr. R. M. 
Nighbert, of the U.S. Animal Bureau; Dr. C. N. 
Turner, M.O.H., Beaconsfield; Mr. J. Clunes Ross, 
from Australia; Mr. J. A. Griffiths, a member of the 
College, at present on leave from Nvasaland; Mr. 
A. H. Turner, Mr. C. N. Thompson, and Mr. W. 
Minter. There was also Mr. E. C. Squire, who would 
be so kind as to give the cinematograph demonstration. 
He offered to all these gentlemen a cordial welcome. 

Correspondence.- -The Hon. Secretary announced 
that letters regretting the inability of the writers to 
attend had been received from Major-General 
Blenkinsop, Major Simpson, Mr. Male. Col. W. A. 
Pallin, Mr. Stroud, and Vet. Major Rees-Mogg, who 
was to have read a short paper, -but was in hospital. 
Mr. Johnson had written asking a solution of 
a problem. Mr. Buxton had acknowledged receipt 
of Capt. Kirk's resolution, and stated that a committee 
had been appointed to consider the subject. 

Morbid Specimens. 

Lieut.-Col. H. S. Mosley showed a renal calculus 
of a horse, sent from Mesopotamia by Major Pallin. 
The subject was a light draught gelding, 15 years 
of age, and was admitted to hospital suffering from 
debility ; there were symptoms of diabetes. After six 
weeks' treatment it was decided that the animal 
should be destroyed. On post-mortem examination 
there was nothing abnormal beyond extreme 
emaciation, and the calculus (produced) which was 
found in the kidney. Its weight was 1 lb. 3J oz. 
No details were at hand as to the actual position of the 
calculus in the kidney, but from its shape and appear¬ 
ance, it was apparently lodged in the renal pelvis, 


with the roughened portion resting against the area 
cribrosa on the eresta renalis, and the two lateral 
horns lodged in the processus terininalis. He invited 
any further explanation. 



Capt. A. E. Willett showed an interesting 
specimen which appeared as a well defined body 
in the centre of the neck, midway between the 
mandible and the brisket of a Jersey cow. On 
palpation it seemed to be an ordinary cyst. It was 
seen, however, to be a mass of hair, and he thought 
it was an invaginated portion of skin, and the hair 
growing into it caused this enlargement. 

Major Dunkin exhibited the liver of a 15-months’- 
old thoroughbred retriever dog. Last December he 
was called to see it, and it was suffering from distemper. 
It was very ill for a month, having, among other 
conditions, double pneumonia. It recovered, and 
he paid his final visit on December 31st, when the 
animal seemed quite well. He saw it again on April 
13th, when he had a message stating it was off its 
feed and very thin. He went, and found the dog 
had an enormous abdomen, which seemed to contain 
fluid. He postponed puncturing for three or four 
days, and he then obtained from it two quarts of 
straw-coloured fluid. On the morning of the 
puncture the dog was so ill that it could not walk 
to the car; but immediately after the operation 
it was much better, jumped into the car and scratched 
the front door to get home. That evening the 
speaker was again sent for, and again found the dog 
in a state of collapse, and it was having what appeared 
to be epileptiform seizures. He destroyed the dog 
at midnight, and in the morning he made a post¬ 
mortem examination. It was not a very good speci¬ 
men, as. thinking the smell too strong for the meeting 
room he had it placed in formalin, and his man had 
made the solution too strong ; in the fresh state it 
had all the appearance of tuberculosis. He hoped 
to report the pathologist’s finding at a future meeting. 
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There seemed to be also some miliary nodules in the 
kidneys. As to the cause of the condition, he was 
present at the dog's birth and could trace its family ; 
its mother was a thoroughbred, and its brothers and 
sisters were doing extraordinarily well, one brother 
having taken a championship at Cruft's. This dog 
had never had raw meat, and the only rawjood it 
had had was milk. There were one or two suspicious 
cows in the dairy from which the milk came, and the 
owner of the dog, a lady, was frequently under the 
doctor, as also was a daughter. If it should turn 
out to be tuberculosis, he would suspect the milk 
supply, as the dog had been a great household pet. 
The dog drank pints of milk a day, and the milk was 
never boiled. The serous membranes appeared to 
be. clear of tuberculous nodules, but there were com¬ 
mencing changes in the mediastinal glands. The 
lungs were clear. 

Capt. Kirk said that for ten days he had been 
treating a Pekingese dog, aged two years. He was 
first called to see it in March, when he found it suffering 
from constipation and abdominal pain. The ab¬ 
dominal muscles were so very contracted and tense 
that palpation was impossible. He gave castor oil, 
and in two days the dog was better. A moot h 
elapsed, and on April 24th he was called again, and 
found the dog suffering from a similar attack. Again, 
palpation of the abdomen was impossible. It had 
been suggested that the dog had swallowed a bone, so 
he suggested an X-ray exposure. The skiagram 
showed a small dark spot surrounded bv a white 
ring in the centre of the abdominal cavity, which 
the operator thought might be a washer, a piece of 
hollow bone, or perhaps a fibrous ring. 

After giving 1 grain of morphia, the abdomen 
became quite flaccid, and palpation of the abdominal 
contents revealed nothing whatever abnormal. The 
temperature was never higher than 101°, though the 
respiration and pulse were at times very rapid. He 
concluded there was no obstruction, in view of the 
fact that there was no gaseous distension, no emesis, 
and the liquid paraffin administered 3 times daily 
had been passed per anuin. The dog lost power 
in its hind limbs, and later had complete paraplegia. 
As that frequently followed constipation, he treated 
the latter, and got a little faces away, which had a 
very putrid smell. He gave salol and chloretone 
in capsule three times daily. The dog was extremely 
ill and often collapsed ; dyspnoea was marked, and 
the pulse often practically imperceptible ; but the 
temperature never rose. His diagnosis was auto¬ 
intoxication from chronic constipation, the unexpelled 
waste products exerting a predilection for the nervous 
system, and probably causing the paralysis. He 
knew in human beings that constipation was the 
direct cause of acute headaches, and other symptoms 
of toxic poisoning ; but not feeling absolutely self- 
confident or satisfied, he asked the lady-owner to 
allow him to get a second opinion, and accordingly 
Prof. Wooldridge was requested to see the dog. The 
pulse was in the neighbourhood of 160 or 170, opis¬ 
thotonos was sometimes present, and morphia had 


frequently to be given. The Professor thought he 
could detect spinal meningitis, and suggested the 
application of counter-irritants to the spine; also 
that the salol should be continued, combined with 
pot. brom. and ;et her. meth. injected hypodermically 
when indicated. Hot water bottles were in constant 
use, and an attendant left in charge of the dog 
throughout each night. 

One day whilst examining the dog's heart, as the 
dog lay asleep in its basket, the speaker noticed 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration aud removed the animal 
immediately to the table. It then stopped breathing 
and the pulse was imperceptible. Artificial respira¬ 
tion was applied, and continued from 11-45 until 
2 p.m.; amnion, curb, was placed near the nostrils, 
strychnine given subcutaneously, and two doses 
(one minim each) of Scheele’s prussic acid were placed 
on the back of the tongue. Meanwhile, an assistant 
also administered a warm saline enema. At 2 o'clock 
normal breathing ensued, and the dog slept soundly. 
He had been giving a pint and a half of warm saline 
solution per rectum twice daily, and had thoroughly 
washed the bowel, and removed all hard pellets of 
faxes and reduced the offensive odour. 

Two days later, whilst at a druggists purchasing 
some pituitriu, he was informed by telephone that 
the dog had died. He made a posl-mortem examina¬ 
tion and had brought some of the organs for inspection. 
There appeared to be some slight congestion of the 
brain, though nothing abnormal was found on the 
cord. There was slight ulcerative enteritis about 
the ileo-ciecal valve and rectum, and gastric 
hosmorrhage around the pylorus, though these 
conditions were undoubtedly very recent. The 
dog's temperature was 105° on the morning of the 
day of death. He asked for suggestions as to the 
ietiology of the illness. 

Mr. W. S. Kino showed the skull of a cart-horse 
which presented a definite horn in the frontal bone. 
The horse, he understood, came from the States in 
1915, and from enquiries he ascertained that it had 
not been in the Army. 

Mr. King also showed a fractured coffin bone of 
a horse. On the foot being relieved, there was some 
amelioration of the lameness. He removed a piece 
of detached bone, and the animal became apparently 
sound enough for work again. The horse was sent to be 
shod, but on putting on the shoe he became so lame 
that he could not put his foot to the ground. After 
keeping him ten or twelve days, he, on humanitarian 
considerations, had him destroyed. A complete 
fracture of the coffin bone could be seen, but there 
had been no displacement observed. 

The exhibitor also showed a navicular bone with 
erosions ; the horse had picked up a nail, but though 
there was great ulceration there was little lameness. 

Discussion on the Specimens. 

The President said Major Dunkin’s case was of 
much interest to him. The case of a dog having 
had evident distemper for a long time and that then 
died and showed lesions of tuberculosis was what he 
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had seen several times in practice. Dogs with dis¬ 
temper in which there was a previous history of 
tuberculosis generally fared badly. He thought 
Major Dunkin was attaching too much importance 
to the milk as the source of the dog's disease. This 
seemed to have been a tuberculous house, at least, the 
members of the household being frequently under 
the doctor's hands was suspicious ; and this source 
was even more likely in the case of a cat than of a 
dog. He attributed the infection in this instance to 
a human source. 

With regard to Mr. Willett’s case of hair-ball in the 
neck, he. suggested that it might have regurgitated 
from the stomach and caught in a sacculated 
cesophagus, and since then had been working its way 
out to the surface of the neck. 

Dr. Turner said he was not a veterinary surgeon, 
but a Medical Officer of Health. It was cases such 
as the Major had brought forward which were most 
instructive to the Medical Officer. The question 
of tuberculosis in animals and human beings had 
been one of discussion for many years, but the rock 
bottom of the matter had not yet been thrashed out, 
though many eminent men had written papers on it. 
The question was, whether animals infected human 
beings, or vice verm. His opinion was that the 
cat conveyed tuberculosis to the human being. It 
was a domestic pet, which was very much cuddled 
by the children. A sensitive child could easily get 
its lungs infected in this way. A house infected with 
tubercle through the human members of it was also 
as likely to convey the disease to domestic animals, 
especially if they were fondled. The question of 
tuberculous milk was a very important one ; all cows 
should be periodically examined in each district and 
tested for the disease. When a cow was found to 
be diseased the sale of its milk should not be allowed. 
There were many districts in the country containing 
dairies whose cows were never examined unless they 
were offered for sale. From time to time he had to 
inspect such dairies to see whether they were properly 
conducted. In one instance a lady’s children became 
seedy from time to time, and he was called upon to 
inspect the cow-sheds of the dairy from which she 
had her milk. He went when the purveyor of the 
milk did not know he was coming. He saw two 
cows, one a black-and-white, which he thought looked 
very suspicious, and the other a Jersey, which also 
looked suspicious. He reported that the dairy was 
cleau and there was nothing the matter with it, and 
the utensils were regularly cleaned and sterilized. 
But he said in his report that he was suspicious of 
two cows, and that he would send a veterinary surgeon 
to test them for tuberculosis. When the veterinary 
surgeon went, there were two cows missing. Asked 
what they were like, it turned out that they were the 
black-and-white and the Jersey. The cowman was 
asked about them, and he said they had gone a long 
time ago. On being told they were there the day 
before yesterday he was reticent, and would not say 
where they had gone. He, the speaker, was of the 
fjrin opinion that much tuberculosis would be stamped 


out if a periodical examination of the cows all over 
the country were made ; it should be compulsory in 
all neighbourhoods in which milk was sold. A large 
proportion of the milk of London came from 
Aylesbury, and, if the cows of these dairies were not 
tuberculosis-free, disease would be carried a long way. 

Capt. Dunlop-Marttn asked whether, in Major 
Duncan’s case, the whole litter had been under similar 
feeding conditions and in the same general surround¬ 
ings. 

Major Dunkin replied that all the puppies were 
weaned at seven weeks, and were all sold to different 
owners within a week of that period. This particular 
dog was the only one of the litter which had had this 
condition. 

Mr. Elmes said he doubted whether the dog’s liver, 
diagnosed as tuberculous, was the, seat of that disease. 
He had a dog in a similar condition some years ago, 
and it wasted and gradually sank until it died. Post¬ 
mortem, the liver, when fresh, looked tuberculous ; it 
had nodules. He sent the specimen to the Patho¬ 
logical Research Laboratory, simply asking whether 
it was human or bovine tuberculosis, feeling so sure 
it was tubercle. But the report was that it was not 
tubercle, but that the condition was due. to aspergilhis 
fumigatus , which affected chickens a good deal. 

Major-General Sir John Moore, after thanking the 
Society for its welcome, said he thought the calculus 
in Colonel Moseley’s case might probably originate 
in the Priesz-Nocard bacillus which caused the horrible 
disease ulcerative cellulitis, which was seen a good 
deal of in France. He did not know, but Col. 
Williams might inform them whether such a disease 
existed in Mesopotamia. In this disease the kidney 
was much affected, chiefly by abscesses. 

He agreed that the dog case was probably 
tuberculous. 

Dr. Nighbert informed the meeting that hair 
cysts were quite commonly met with in cattle practice 
in the United States. This one, he believed, in 
examining it. was an open cyst, with the small opening 
inverted inside. The opening and canal leading 
inside was probably covered with hair, and as the hair 
was shed it was gradually pushed inside, thereby 
filling up the space. 

He had been glad to hear of the interest taken by 
members in tuberculosis in animals. On his side of 
the Atlantic, the subject was an important one, and 
was being dealt with in a highly satisfactory way. 

Colonel Williams said ulcerative lymphangitis was 
one of the things which did not trouble them in 
Mesopotamia, but there was a lot of epizootic 
lymphangitis. 

With regard to the liver showing tubercular-like 
lesions, he had seen lesions which macroscopieally 
could not be differentiated from tuberculosis. 

In one case in the Soudan a camel dying from a 
chronic disease, associated with a cough and extreme 
emaciation, was destroyed, and on post-mortem 
examination extensive tuberculous looking lesions 
were found resembling the condition known as 
“ Grapes.” Material was sent to the Wellcome 
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Research Laboratories, Gordon College, Khartoum, 
and examination showed the disease to be 
botriomyeosis. 

In another case at Ambala, India, a horse of a 
cavalry regiment was admitted to hospital with a 
record showing that it had been treated on several 
occasions for “ debility.” 

There was general debility, marked wasting of the 
loin muscles and a “ pot-bellied ” condition. 

The post-mortem examination was a very striking 
one ; there were generalised tubercular-like lesions, 
and the liver weighed about 90 lbs. 

A record of this case, with photograph, was pub¬ 
lished in the Veterinary Journal in 1913. 

In this case microscopical examinations were 
carried out at the Pasteur Institute of India, Kasauli, 
and the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory,Muktesar, 
who reported that the lesions were due to a parasitic 
infection. 

Instances of this kind proved the necessity of 
microscopical examination in all doubtful cases 
showing lesions resembling tuberculosis. 

Lieut.Col. Dunlop-Young reminded the meeting 
that Sir John McFadyean stated that the appearances 
of tubercle were very deceptive ; therefore, it was 
always advisable to have a bacteriological examination 
made before giving a decision. He welcomed the 
presence at the meeting of a Medical Officer of Health, 
and wished there was a closer association between 
the two professions. There were thousands of cows 
in this country yielding milk which was neither fit 
for man nor dog. Not long ago he was in the 
country in connection with foot-and-mouth disease, 
and was struck by the insanitary condition of many 
farms and the unclean appearance of a large number 
of cows. All herds should be examined at least twice 
a year, and more attention given to the hygienic 
production of milk. 

Mr. Macdonald thought the pedal bone shown by 
Mr. King was fractured at the time of the first lame¬ 
ness without causing displacement; he had known 
a draft horse recover sufficiently after this accident 
to work again. In that case the fracture involved 
the solar and articular surfaces of the bone, being 
more a crack than a fracture. Death from a ruptured 
heart, resulted about three months after the animal’s 
return to work, and the autopsy revealed the condition 
of the pedal bone. 

Mr. Foreman asked whether Capt. Kirk found, in 
the post-mortem examination of the dog, anything to 
account for the dark patch in the skiagram. 

Capt. Kirk replied that the skiagraphist was not 
sure that it was a foreign body ; he said it might have 
been a fibrous ring around the intestine. 

Replying to General Moore, he made post-mortem 
examinations on many horses which had been 
destroyed in consequence of being affected with 
ulcerative cellulitis and had known one or two 
instances where there were multiple abscesses in the 
liver and kidney ; but he had never found a calculus. 

With regard to the communicability of tuberculosis 
from animals to man, and vice versa , his father once 
had 200 head of poultry on his farm, which were all 


healthy. One day a visitor, who was suffering from 
tuberculosis, expectorated where the fowls were, 
and one of them ran up and ate it. He told the 
visitor he should not do that. In a short time half 
the stock of fowls had tuberculosis and had to be 
killed. 

Capt. Dunlop-Martin agreed there should be a 
much closer co-operation between the practitioners 
of the two branches of medicine—human and 
veterinary ; the benefit would be mutual, and when 
chatting with Sir John MacAlister, the Secretary of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, he was very pleased 
to learn that Major Hobday had been elected to the 
Council of the Section of Medicine. He congratulated 
the Major, and the veterinary profession generally, on 
that fact. 

The President asked Mr. King to submit the 
specimen of the skull to the Zoological Society, where, 
he felt sure, it would be received with great interest. 
With regard to a closer working between the medical 
and veterinary professions, the Central Society had 
taken the lead in this, and he supported all the good 
wishes which had been expressed. Their esteemed 
colleague, Major Hobday, had done very much in that 
direction, and the veterinary profession could con¬ 
tribute much to the common stock of knowledge. 
He announced that he had succeeded in prevailing 
upon the President of the Royal Society of Medicine 
to give an address to the Society, who, though he was 
such a busy man, had consented to do so, and he hoped 
there would be. a strong muster on that occasion, to 
give him a warm welcome. (Applause.) 

Meat Inspection Cinematograph Demonstration. 

Mr. Squire demonstrated, by a cinematograph 
film, the process of meat inspection in the United 
States, under the title “ The Little Purple Stamp,” 
the stamp affixed to meat when it had passed all the 
tests and was certified as fit for human consumption. 

Dr. Nighbert said the exhibition just given 
illustrated the practical side of meat inspection in the 
United States ; it was to show the utility phase of 
inspection of meat and meat food products. 

Naturally, the details as to how each step was taken 
in the inspection work could not be thoroughly 
covered and explained in a moving picture, in regard 
to arriving at decisions concerning diseased conditions 
and dispositions of such carcases, parts of carcases 
and products. 

Only part of the meat in the United States received 
Government inspection—about 60 per cent. That 
meant that meat and meat food products wholly 
prepared and consumed within the various States 
and not shipped outside those States, received only 
local inspection by towns and cities, if inspected at 
all. The law applied to all meat shipped from one 
State to another State, or exported to foreign 
countries. 

They considered the ante-mortem inspection impor¬ 
tant. This really consisted of two systems ; general 
stockyard inspection for the purpose of detecting 
general diseases which might involve herds on the 
farm, or in various localities, and inspection in the 
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holding pens, which were in connection with the great 
slaughtering plants, just prior to slaughter. 

If an animal or herd showed infectious disease in a 
general form, slaughtering was not allowed, and if 
slaughtered, the work was done separately from other 
animals, or such animals might be held until recovered 
or otherwise disposed of under government supervi¬ 
sion, to assure that meat from such animals was not 
used for human consumption. When animals were 
shipped to stockyard markets, inspection reports 
were made, and if infectious disease was found, it 
enabled the tracing back to the farm or locality of 
such disease, when the situation might be properly 
dealt with under the live-stock sanitary requirements. 

All the work was done in a packing and slaughter 
house by machinery if possible. The viscera here 
were seen moving before the inspector. The inspector 
saw and palpated them, and incised the glands to 
detect disease. The inspectors became very expert 
at this work. The viscera and the carcase inspections 
were done by veterinarians. 

There were now 850 veterinarians employed in that 
work, in addition to many skilled lay inspectors. 
The latter detected gross lesions of disease and super¬ 
vised the preparation of meat into the finished food 
product, all under the general supervision of 
veterinarians. The final inspection of all diseased 
carcases was done by veterinarians. 

With regard to the room for retained and condemned 
carcases, the final inspection could not be made, as the 
slaughtering of large herds was taking place, as was 
the case when things were constantly on the move by 
machinery, so carcases showing evidence of local or 
general disease were switched into the retaining or 
condemned rooms for final examination and 
disposition. 

In the large pork packing houses it was common 
practice to kill from a thousand to 2,500 animals per 
day and even more. All found diseased were placed 
in the retaining or condemned room. Those carcases 
condemned were placed in a rendering tank and 
destroyed for the use of food. The rooms where final 
inspection was made were kept clean and sanitary. 

During the war a special law was passed permitting 
the slaughter of horses for food, and they underwent 
a similar inspection to that seen in the picture covering 
other animals. Very little horsemeat was consumed 
in the United States, except possibly by a certain 
class of foreigners in their large cities, but a fair 
amount was exported to European continental 
countries. 

The picture was a fair example of the meat inspection 
system in the United States, and covered an inspection 
termed “ from the hoof to the can.” The inspection 
of finished pork products, showed examination by 
the trier, and the sense of smell must be acute to 
detect sour conditions. If the sour condition was 
confined to small areas about the bone or joint, the 
part might be passed for food after the soured area 
and the bone had been removed and condemned. 
Those matters were dealt with in a supply of literature, 
of which a number of copies were in the room. 


The moving picture shown there that night was 
not considered a piece of propaganda—on the contrary, 
it was made in connection with the market division 
of their Department of Agriculture, which was 
appreciated by their trade connection and dealers 
in their country. It was kind of them and others to 
show their appreciation by taking the interest they 
had in that picture. 

Lieut.-Col. Young said it was a great pleasure to 
him to meet their friends, Mr. Squire and Dr. Nighbert, 
also Dr. Wray, whom he had known many years. It 
occurred to him that this film would give some idea 
of the way in which meat inspection should be carried 
out in this country and all other countries. Only a 
few years ago there was scarcely any inspection worth 
calling by that name in this country, and the same 
was still true in many country districts. Those 
present would know the provisions of the Departmental 
Commission which had been sitting on meat inspection. 
It was hoped that .something stringent would be the 
outcome, which would have the force of law, but that 
had not yet resulted ; the Government was evidently 
too busy with Irish and Mesopotamian affairs, and 
apparently it would cost too much money to appoint 
the necessary additional inspectors. Therefore, the 
Minister of Health had, in the meantime, to content 
himself with issuing recommendations. These were 
certainly a great help, but they had not the force of 
law. It was recommended that private slaughter¬ 
houses should be abolished, but to erect public 
slaughter-houses at present would be too great an 
expense. It was also advised that where there were 
bad private slaughter-houses they should be shut, and 
the butchers should combine to use the good ones. 
The butcher should inform the officer in charge of 
meat inspection when he was going to slaughter, so 
that he might satisfy himself that animals were not 
diseased. Ante-mortem inspection was very impor¬ 
tant, especially from the standpoint of contagious 
disease. The recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease had cost the country over a million pounds ; 
but if there had been operative a good system of ante¬ 
mortem inspection, the disease might have been 
stamped out at its inception. There was a recom¬ 
mendation that carcases should be inspected and 
stamped if they were found fit for human food. Such 
a stamp would prevent the butcher being prosecuted 
for being in possession of diseased meat, but not if he 
kept it too long and it became decomposed. This 
system of meat inspection had been carried out for 
many years in Argentina, where the largest abattoirs 
in the world were to be found ; he was in one where 
they slaughtered 2,000 cattle and 5,000 sheep in a 
day, and the way the meat inspection was carried out 
made it a work of art. He hoped, on some occasion, 
to give a resume of his experience of his visit to the 
Argentine ; at present, with that in view, he was 
having a series of photographs made into lantern 
slides. 

As to the meat inspection carried out in the United 
States, there was no American “ swank ” about it. 
He had been responsible for meat inspection for thirty 
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years, and had had much to he with the handling of 
meat which had come from the United States, lie 
could say, without flattery, that the inspection was 
carried out as thoroughly as was depicted on the 
screen, and it was very rare to receive anything from 
the States with which fault could bo found. It was 
a great pleasure to meet their colleagues from over 
the water, and he hoped they would profit by one 
another’s company. 

Dr. Turner said that from the public health point of 
view he had had a most enjoyable evening. The film 
had indicated very well the work done in America, 
such work as he regretted was not done in England. 
The place in which he was Medical Officer only con¬ 
tained 3,400 people, but the work had to be done 
just the same as in a town of 100,000 people. Up to 
the present inspection of meat in this country had been 
badly arranged ; it had been " sloppy.” One relied 
on the butcher to call one in to see whether any 
particular meat was fit for human consumption, and 
if one thought it was not fit, an order was obtained 
from the magistrates to condemn it and have it 
destroyed. Only a few weeks ago the Ministry of 
Health took the law into its own hands and issued a 
circular to Authorities, requiring that they should 
appoint proper inspectors who had passed an examina¬ 
tion in the work and' thus had credentials to show that 
they could do meat-inspection thoroughly. Some 
years ago he asked his Council to provide an abattoir 
to have the animals slaughtered at one place, for 
then it would be easier to make a meat-inspection, 
and the butcher would not have to be relied upon to 
give a report. He was pleased that these regulations 
were to come into force, and at the last meeting of his 
Council he recommended that there should be a public 
abattoir where meat could be thoroughly inspected 
and slaughtered and the organs examined. Inspection 
of meat, both before and after slaughter, was most 
important. 

One thing shown in the film, namely, the smelling 
of the knife after insertion in the meat, made him 
think that there should be an expert examination of 
the Schneiderian membrane of these men in order to 
find out whether their sense of smell was sufficiently 
acute. 

Capt. Brydon asked how, if diseased viscera were 
detected, was the carcase from which they had been 
removed identified ? 

Dr. Nighbert in reply, said : “ The question is 
important, and I am glad it was asked. With regard 
to cattle, the floor is divided into ‘ killing beds.’ each 
being numbered. As the heads are removed, they 
are placed according to the number of the bed and 
examined. They are held in this rotation until the 
inspection of the carcase is made. The carcase 
moves along to its final * bed ’ for skinning and 
evisceration, which corresponds to the starting point. 
In this way identification is constantly and correctly 
kept before the inspector. 

“ With regard to hog carcases, the inspection 
consists of two practical principles. First, head 
inspection at the heading bench. Here an inspector 
examines the glands by visulation, palpation and 
incision. If there is anything wrong he marks the 


carcase for further identification. Second, as the 
carcase moves along it is eviscerated and the viscera 
placed before the inspector. If he finds abnormal 
conditions, the carcase is tagged for final examination 
and the viscera of the particular carcase side-tracked 
and also retained. Since all carcases are moving 
steadily in rotation identification is certain.” 

Dr. Wray and Major Hobday also took part in the 
discussion, but owing to the absence of the reporter 
their remarks were, unfortunately, not recorded. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Squire and Dr. Nighbert. 

Major Hobday seconded. 

Major Dun kin proposed a vote of thanks to Col. 
Dunlop Young, Capt. E. G. Fairholmc and to Mr. 
Sewell. 

Mr. F. W. Willett seconded. 

Major Hobday proposed a vote of thanks to the 
gentlemen who brought post-mortem specimens. 

Col. Young seconded. 

The meeting then terminated. 

J. F. Macdonald, Hov. Ser. 

JVotes and JVews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
these columns. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Number of Animals Slaughtered. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Sir A. Griffith- 
Boscawen), replying in the House of Commons to Mr. 
Betterton (Rushcliffe), said the total number of 
animals slaughtered during the present outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease from January 23rd to May 
26th, 1922, were: Cattle, 23,125; sheep, 20,908; 
pigs, 9,395 ; goats, 47. Expressed as a percentage 
of the total herds in Great Britain, the figures were :— 
Cattle, 0 - 35 per cent.; sheep, 0 - l 2 per cent.; pigs. 
0-35 per cent. 

Outbreak in Nottingham. 

Swine fever and foot-and-mouth disease have 
broken out at Worksop, Notts., and the cattle market 
has been closed indefinitely. 

International Horse Show. 

A splendid list of entries, in many classes far above 
the average in numbers, has been received for the 
eleventh International Horse Show, which will beheld 
at Olympia, London, from Saturday, June 17th, to 
Saturday, June 24th, and the directors confidently 
believe that this will be the most magnificent assem¬ 
blage of horses on record. Jumping over the course 
by the best trained horses in the world takes place 
every afternoon and evening. The building, both as 
regards scenery and flowers, will be superbly adorned 
and the band of the Royal Artillery will play. Every 
evening there will be considerably over 1,000 numbered 
seats bookable at a shilling each just prior to the 
performance, and 2,000 at two shillings, which can 
be booked now, plus tax in both cases. 

The Gala Performance is fixed for Monday after¬ 
noon, June 19th, when it is hoped that their Majesties 
the King and Queen will be present to witness the 
jumping for the King George V. Gold Cup, a trophy 
now held by Lieut.-Col. Geoffrey Brooke, 16tii 
Lancers. 
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“ Combined Training,” the horse on which he won 
the prize for England for the first time, has again 
been entered, and, in addition to many other British 
horses, it is known that officers in the Belgian, Dutch. 
French, Italian and Spanish armies are arranging 
to compete. 

On the Thursday afternoon teams of three officers 
from the various armies will compete for the Prince 
of Wales’ Cup, also now held by Britain. The 
Coaching Club visit the Olympia arena on Wednesday 
afternoon, and the costers’ donkeys will be judged on 
Thursday evening. 

A feature of each performance will be varied and 
novel riding displays by twenty-five picked men of the 
Metropolitan Police Mounted Branch Training 
Establishment. This is by permission of General 
Sir William Horwood, K.C.B.. D.S.O., and will be 
under the direction of Colonel Percy Laurie, D.8.O. 
The displays include a wild west show, platting the 
maypole and trick riding, all going to demonstrate 
the wonderful training of London policemen. 

Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

A.11 correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

The Plight of Russian Veterinarians. 

Sir,—With regard to the appeal on behalf of the Russian 


veterinary surgeon Constantine Ostapenko, signed by 
Mr. Bullock and published about two weeks’ ago in your 
esteemed paper, may I be allowed to endorse the statement 
describing the great need of members ol the veterinary 
profession in Russia. 

••The “Government of Peasants and Workers” has 
deprived all people belonging to the so-called “ inteliiyenzia'' 
(educated middle-classes) of food rations, thus condemning 
them to a slow terrible death from starvation. 

It happened that 1 knew Mr. Ostapenko when in Odessa, 
and I believe that his ease is one of real need. 

Perhaps this statement of a Britisher and Russian 
veterinary surgeon, who has recently escaped from Russia, 
repatriated by the British Government, would help some 
benevolent members of the veterinary profession in 
this country to realise how urgent is this particular cast 
and what a noble aim is achieved by sending donations- 
to Mr. Bullock.— I remain. Sir, Yours faithfully, Henra 
A. Podoaez. 

53 South Hill Park, N.W.3., 2 tith May. 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office Regular Forces. 

May 26th. — Capt. R. H. C. Higgins, M.B.E., retires, 
receiving a gratuity (May 27th), and is granted the rank of 
Major. 

June 2nd.—Major and Bt. Lieut.-Col. J. J Aitken, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., to be acting Lieut.-Col whilst holding the 
appointment of Assistant Director of Veterinary Services 
(July 4th, 1921) (substituted for the notification in the 
Gazette of May 16th). 

Territorial Army. 

May 30th.- The announcement regarding Capt. W. F. 
Wilson, which appeared in the Gazette of May 16th, is 
cancelled. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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i 
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7 
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20 
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28 
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1 
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21 
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8 
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9 

10 

i 

20 



22 

25 

6 

27 
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3 

4 





*3 

71 

2 

50 

21 
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3 


8 

10 



5 

5 

92 

146 

i 

60 

29 

Total for 21 weeks, 1922 


1 

... 

267 

393 

1102 

54012 
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404 
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175 
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19 

1 

253 

298 

29 

2689 

5 

9 

1319 
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4 
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42 
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9 

16 
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88 

3 

85 
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19 
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11 

35 
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Note. The figures for the current year are approximate only. * Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
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BLACKLEG 

VACCINES 


These vaccines are prepared 
from weakened cultures of 
the Bacillus Chauvaei, the 
specific cause of this disease. 
They can be supplied as 
Single Vaccines or as Double 
Vaccines, and are put up in 
Cord Form and Powder Form. 


Prepared in 

THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES 



-fttifD.: rf H.r? M: tFifmcTu fl i i b iltfifrmr 

EVANS iSpNSftDESeKER '&t WEB'BWtli 

ts tsta t rr tTiT! 




WHY NOT SHARE THE PROFIT 

Your Premium Earns? 


Insurance Companies earn large profits. 

Your premium, if you make no claims, 
contributes to these profits. 

Why not insure your stock in an office 
that divides its profits amongst its 

POLICY - HOLDERS ? 

The Live Stock Mutual Insurance Asso¬ 
ciation Ltd. is such an office. It transacts 
all classes of Live Stock Insurance at 
lower premiums than other offices; its 
Policies are free from vexatious conditions 
because it is an independent MUTUAL 
Company. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS NOW 


TO THE - 

LIVE STOCK MUTUAL 

INSURANCE ASSOCIATION LTD. 

LONDON; LEEDS; 

1 and 2 GEORGE STREET, CABINET CHAMBERS 

MANSION HOUSE. BASINGHALL ST. 


SERUM LABORATORY, 

ANTWERP. 

(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 


By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


Non-Poisonous 

Non-Corrosive 



TRADE MARK 


Odourless 

Deodorizer 


CHINOSOL 

( Registered) 

ANTISEPTIC 

(process patented) 


POWDER, SOAP. ETC. 

For Wounds, Irrigation, &c., MILK FEVER in Cows. 


Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 

39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 

ANTWERP. 


READILY SOLUBLE IN HOT AND COLD WATER. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


THE CHINOSOL HYGENIC CO., 
LONDON, N. 16. 



Telegram. “ LABOSEKUM, ANTWERP." 
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Professional Fellowship and Medical Ethics. 

Principles Served by Veterinary Associations. 
Presidential Address to the Australian V.A. 

Professor J. Douglas Stewart, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty of Veterinary Science at the 
University of Sydney, delivered the following address 
to the members of the Australian Veterinary Associa¬ 
tion on the occasion of the second general meeting 
which was held at Sydney on April 11th :— 

Gentlemen,—Allow me, as Dean of the Faculty of 
Veterinary Science in the University of Sydney, to 
extend to you a very hearty welcome to the Sydney 
Veterinary School. We trust that your visit here 
will be as great a source of pleasure to you as it is to 
us. 

As President of the Australian Veterinary Associa¬ 
tion, I have to congratulate you on the interest you 
have manifested in the welfare of the Association by 
attending its second general meeting. We are ail 
aware of the many difficulties one has to overcome 
to visit another capital, and it is very pleasing to note 
the presence of several delegates from other states, 
whose centres are almost two thousand miles apart. 
While it is recognised that the visits of prominent 
members to other states are always beneficial, it is 
probable that the advantages derived from attending 
a representative gathering of the profession such as 
this, may not be fully appreciated. Not only do 
we enjoy the opportunity of getting to know each other 
personally, but we gain a truer perspective of the 
profession as it exists in Australia and come to realise 
more fully the necessity of supporting this Federal 
Association of ours. 

The Australian Veterinary Association, as its name 
indicates, represents the combined interests of the 
veterinary profession throughout Australia; the 
various veterinary societies and other bodies acting as 
its branches. Although of but recent birth, the 
A.V.A. has already asserted itself on behalf of the 
profession, and as our Secretary will no doubt mention 
in his report, the representations it has made have 
commanded the attention invariably given to the 
authorised expressions of a united body. 

According to our constitution, the objects of our 
Association are the promotion and advancement of 
veterinary and allied sciences, as well as the main¬ 
tenance of the honour and interests of the veterinary 
profession. These are most laudable objects ; their 


desirability is not to be questioned, but their achieve¬ 
ment is only possible by co-operative action of mem¬ 
bers. Individuals, by personal effort, may advance 
the profession to some degree, but united effort is 
essential for general advancement and true elevation. 
Fifty years ago there resided in at least three of the 
then colonies of Australia prominent veterinary 
practitioners, whose names we still revere as men who 
played a great and active part in the development of 
their country, hut in one colony only did the requisite 
co-operation exist to acquire legislative protection for 
practitioners, and even to-day the effects of this early 
co-operation by members is reflected in the status 
of the profession in Victoria when compared with that 
in other states. 

In establishing a profession on a proper footing, we 
of a young country have always the advantage of being 
guided by the experience of others, and our progress 
in attaining our objectives should be correspondingly 
easier. There are, however, many difficulties peculiar 
to ourselves to be overcome, chief among which is 
the fact that Australia is a vast continent divided into 
six soveriegn states of extensive and varied interests, 
and in different stages of development industrially, 
socially and politically. Some states are large and 
relatively sparsely populated, others are comparatively 
small, but being more closely settled have propor¬ 
tionately greater rural representation in their govern¬ 
ment. In three states legislative control of the 
profession exists, while in the remainder Bills to confer 
this privilege have been approved by their respective 
Governments. These Veterinary Acts will be, how¬ 
ever, independent measures, and considerable dis¬ 
agreement will exist as to the powers and privileges 
of the profession in the different states. It may 
come about in the course of time that a Federal Act 
will supersede these State measures and create a 
Central Council to govern veterinary affairs generally, 
but in the meanwhile we must look to the A.V.A. for 
guidance, protection and support. This Association 
represents the supreme achievement of our professional 
organisation, but its usefulness is largely dependent 
upon the degree of co-operation that exists among 
members. By the term co-operation is meant 
collective action in pursuit of the well-being of the 
profession, and in our efforts to attain it we must 
recognise the necessity of fostering a closer fraternity 
among practitioners and encouraging a greater esprit 
de corps among members generally. 

The ideal development of a profession is that of a 
grand brotherhood based on altruistic principles, and 
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it is customary for each profession to have a code of 
ethics for the guidance of the unsophisticated, the 
restraint of the venturesome and the control of the 
delinquent, in matters affecting its welfare* Usually 
the degree in which its code of ethics is observed is a 
measure of the fraternity that exists in a profession. 
At the present time we occupy the unenviable position 
of being without a properly constituted code of ethics 
and it is suggested that the incoming Council might 
give this matter its serious consideration. In the 
meantime we look to the older and better established 
medical profession for guidance in this connection, 
although the two professions cannot be regarded 
from the same angle in all matters. In the Medical 
Journal of Australia there were published during 
July last a series of lectures, delivered by Dr. A. V. M. 
Anderson, on " Medical Ethics,” which contain much 
that is of direct application to the veterinary pro¬ 
fession. and it is thought that reference might be 
made with advantage in this address to some aspects 
of ethical matters of special interest to us. 

On entering a profession, one assumes certain moral 
obligations and legal responsibilities, the realisation 
of which is often deferred until some occurrence brings 
the fact home in a forcible manner. In practice the 
possession of a degree or diploma constitutes a 
guarantee to clients for efficient services. Con¬ 
sequently, a qualified practitioner is in a different 
position from the registered or unqualified man, his 
services being always subject to exacting criticism. 
Wh at is often excused as limitation of knowledge in 
unqualified men might be regarded as ignorance or 
negligence on the part of the qualified man and lead 
to troublesome litigation on the grounds of “ mal¬ 
practice.” In this connection it might be of interest 
to note that Dr. Anderson states that the legal 
principle which is the basis of actions for “ mal¬ 
practice ” is as follows " Every person who enters 
a learned profession undertakes to bring to the exercise 
of it a reasonable degree of care and skill ; he does 
not undertake, if he is a surgeon, to perform a cure, 
nor does he undertake to use the highest possible 
degree of skill. There may be persons who have 
higher education and greater advantages than lie has. 
but he does undertake to bring a fair, reasonable and 
competent degree of skill, and the question is whether 
the injury must be referred to the want of a proper 
degree of skill and care in the defendant or not.” 

Reference to litigation brings to mind the fact that 
professional evidence given in Courts of Law has 
frequently proved the source of unpleasantness 
between practitioners. This giving of evidence is 
a service that but few enjoy. One is usually sum 
moiled by subpoena which must be obeyed, but in 
civil actions one need not give evidence until the 
payment of reasonable fees has been assured. As a 
rule one is culled upon to give evidence as to certain 
facts observed during an examination, or to supply 
expert opinion on some doubtful matter. If the 
former, one's task is comparatively easy, provided 
careful and accurate notes have been taken on the 
case, from which you can refresh your memory. You 


may even consult your notes while in the witness 
box. but it is well to bear in mind that, if you do so. 
your notes are liable to be impounded as an exhibit 
in the case. The expression of expert opinion is a 
more serious matter and it is not unusual for some 
disagreement to exist in the considered views of 
eminent veterinarians. This want of agreement is, 
however, not peculiar to the veterinary profession ; 
it occurs in others, even when the members are able 
to draw evidence and gain information from sources 
not available to us. Still, one cannot help thinking, 
after reading the reports of some of the lawsuits, that 
a good deal of the clashing of expert veterinary 
opinion might be avoided by examination in con¬ 
sultation. or at least carrying out the examinations at 
approximately the same time and under similar 
conditions. Further, there is no doubt that much 
of the divergence in expert opinion is more apparent 
than real, and it is suggested that a large proportion 
might be avoided by members suppressing the 
tendency to generalise from specific instances, 
refraining from making dogmatic statements and 
adopting a more considerate attitude towards the 
expressed views of others. It is certainly to the 
advantage of the profession to prevent the occurrence 
of these exhibitions of want of unanimity in the 
opinions of our experts, as it is questionable if any 
action brings the profession into greater disrepute or 
destroys our fraternal spirit more effectively than 
these Law Court disagreements. 

The granting of certificates is an important service 
carried out by veterinarians, and is one attended by 
great obligations, as the certificate issued may be 
produced as evidence in lawsuits or be accepted as a 
guarantee in official and private transactions, Con¬ 
sequently, it is very necessary that the certificates 
should be a correct and explicate record of facts and 
not of inferences, unless it is clearly set out that the 
statements are expressions of opinions only. It is a 
special service for which special fees are usual)v 
received, and inaccurate descriptions, careless expres¬ 
sions and slovenly writing cannot be too stronglv 
deprecated, as the form a certificate is presented in is 
often accepted as a measure of its value. The facts 
should be elicited by methodical examination and the 
skilful application of professional knowledge, while 
opinions should be based on sound judgment fortified 
bv experience. It is true that we are not exposed to 
the risk of being mislead by the fanciful ailments of 
the hypochondriac as in human medicine, but there 
is always to be avoided the danger of being deluded 
by the alluring descriptions or explanations offered by 
interested parties. In practice one meets with many 
cases about which an opinion only can be expressed, 
a fact which is recognised by the more educated of 
our clients, who, consequently, engages the one whose 
opinion is most valued. All certificates should be 
carefully worded, as dogmatic statements based on 
insufficient evidence, frequently lead to disaster, and 
it is always well to keep in mind that a certificate 
once issued stands for ever to the honour or discredit 
of the person whose signature it bears. 
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With reference to “ professional secrecy,” Dr. 
Anderson mentions that in the medical profession 
it has been recognised from the time of Hippocrates 
that it is the duty of the physician to keep inviolate 
secrets confided to him by his patients and so strictly 
is this confidence observed that even in civil cases in 
Courts of Law it is not expected that a medical man 
should disclose facts as to the health of a patient he 
has learned during the course of his medical attendance. 
While in veterinary practice the rights of our patients 
are negligible, the interests of the owner have to be 
protected, and serious consequences may befall the 
practitioner who, attending stud animals or race¬ 
horses, talks unwisely of his “cases” to persons other 
than in consultation. Further, it is very injudicious 
for a practitioner to give information as to the cause 
of rejection for soundness, to any person other than 
the one who engages him to make the examination. 
Not only would it be a distinct breach of professional 
secrecy for him to do so, but serious complications 
may ensue, particularly if the animal in question is 
subsequently examined by another practitioner and 
passed as sound. In these and similar cases there 
should be no doubt as to what our attitude should be, 
but it is possible some uncertainty may exist as to 
one’s position in connection with outbreaks of 
infectious or contagious diseases, when notification 
by the veterinary attendant is not prescribed by law. 
It would appear, however, that one’s duty and 
responsibility ended on informing the owner or person 
in charge of the true nature of the disease and the 
necessity for him to report its existence to the proper 
authorities. In the event of the private veterinary 
attendant being unable to arrive at a definite diagnosis 
without consulting another practitioner, a pathologist 
or a chemist, it is always wise for him to take his client 
into his confidence and let the client decide whether 
the desired assistance is to be obtained through the 
State services or from a private source. A frank 
statement of the position often prevents much mis¬ 
understanding and strengthens the relationship 
between client and practitioner. 

There is probably no greater source of unpleasant¬ 
ness among rival practitioners than emergency or 
casual calls, as when one is suddenly called upon to 
treat a case belonging to a client of another practi¬ 
tioner, owing to the absence of the latter. It may be 
that the encroachment is made in ignorance of 
existing relationship, but there is only one course to 
adopt when the true position is realised ; that is to 
resign from attendance and explain action taken to 
the usual practitioner as soon as possible. It some¬ 
times happens, however, that the position becomes 
involved by the fact that the new practitioner, having 
made, an impression, the client desires that he should 
continue his services, but it would be distinctly wrong 
for him to do so without explaining the ethical aspect 
of the position to the client. It is then open for the 
client to decide as to whom lie will engage in future; 
but if a change is to be made, he should be requested 
to notify the former practitioner of his decision. 

Again, it occasionally happens that a practitioner 


. visiting another State, where registration is not 
legally required for practice, is asked to see a case, 
and it is suggested that the best way for him to safe¬ 
guard the interests of all concerned, is to act in the 
capacity of a consultant and to charge consultant’s 
fees. 

There is no doubt that the shortcomings referred 
to, as well as other omissions in the recognition of 
professional ethics, are not infrequent causes of 
rupture in the friendly relationships between members, 
and do much to destroy the fraternal feeling that is so 
essential for active co-operation and so desirable for 
the advancement of this Association. 

As to the spirit of the profession in Australia one 
need have no apprehension. It grows stronger each 
year and must continue to do so, for we enjoy advan¬ 
tages not usually extended to our profession in other 
countries. It is certainly a matter for congratulation 
(hat oiu- veterinary schools have been founded by well- 
established Universities, with their ample provisions 
for scientific training. The schools have the same 
status and participate to the same extent in all 
privileges as the medical and other schools of 
University rank. Candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor in Veterinary Science must pass, in the first 
place, the matriculation examination of the University, 
and their possession of a sound training in general 
educational requirements is thus assured. The 
curriculum extends over four years, during which 
period students undergo extensive scientific and 
technical training, and on successfully passing the 
requisite examination gain a University degree. 

Strictly speaking, we should call ourselves Veterinary 
Scientists, and should discourage the general applica¬ 
tion of the designation “ veterinary surgeon,” a term 
that indicates proficiency in but one branch of an 
extensive profession. Moreover, our veterinary 

schools are not isolated institutions; each is an integral 
part of a great University of wide interests and 
possessing a large staff of eminent teachers. The 
veterinary student enjoys, in common with others, 
the advantages of free social intercourse, with its 
attendant benefits, in widening his intellectual 
horizon, by commingling with students of other 
faculties. One need not entertain any misgivings 
about culture dulling the desire for practical work, 
as our experience goes to prove that the efficient 
scientist or practitioner is the product of a wide, 
liberal and intense education. The traditions of any 
profession demand of its members an intuitive sense 
of the dignity they have to uphold, and we can look 
to our new members with confidence for additional 
enthusiasm and material support in our efforts to 
advance the best interests of the profession and to 
maintain a high standard of esprit de corps among 
members. 

In conclusion, it is desired to stress the fact that 
the progress of our profession is largely dependant 
upon the personal and collective efforts of our 
members, and that the best results are to be achieved 
by operating through a representative organisation 
such as the A.V.A. It, therefore, becomes the 
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bounden duty of every member of the profession iq 
Australia to support this Association. 

As my tenure of office as president automatically 
ceases on the completion of the business of this 
meeting, it is desired to thank the members of the 
Council and other officers for their sympathetic 
assistance. To my successor I extend the best of 
good wishes and promise all the help one is capable 
of giving to advance the welfare of the profession and 
encourage a greater public appreciation of the value 
of veterinary science in the development of this great 
land of ours—Australia. 


Veterinary Training in India. 

Important Conference of Officers. 


Far-reaching Conclusions. 

(Reprinted from The Times Educational Supplement, Saturday, 
May 27th). 

“ This week’s Indian mail has brought the con¬ 
clusions reached at a conference of veterinary officers 
to consider the question of improving the standard of 
veterinary education in the country. 

“ The importance of the subject in India, with a 
population mainly dependent on agriculture, with 
milk and butter forming the most nourishing elements 
in the dietary of the many millions who abstain from 
flesh food, needs no demonstration. To the Hindu 
the cow is a sacred animal, but there is widespread 
ignorance of the most simple precautions for pro¬ 
tecting stock from infectious disease, and of methods 
for ensuring the improvement of breeds. A com¬ 
petent and enthusiastic veterinary service can do 
much to counter these obstacles to progress. 

“ Officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment, hitherto almost entirely recruited in this 
country, perform or supervise all official veterinary 
work in India, other than that of the Army, and t hey 
are in charge of the educational work in the veterinary 
colleges. There are such colleges at Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, and Lahore, and schools at Insein and 
Taunggyi in Burma. The colleges in the three 
Presidency towns have been giving a three-year 
diploma course in English, while at Lahore Urdu 
was the medium of a similar course of study ; but a 
four years' course in English has been introduced. 
The total number of students who passed the final 
examinations of the colleges during 1920-21, the last 
year foT which figures are available, was 130 as against 
153 in the previous twelve months. The veterinary 
schools at Insein and Taunggyi give vernacular courses 
of three years and a year and a half respectively, but 
the number of students they attract is small, and they 
cannot be said to meet the requirements of the 
province. 

“ The conference, of which Colonel A. Smith, 
Principal of the Bengal Veterinary College, was 
chairman, discussed many details and drew up revised 
curricula for veterinary education embracing a four 
years’ course of study. The meeting held that a 


permanent central advisory board of studies ought to be 
constituted to consider and report upon any important 
questions connected with veterinary education in 
India. It was not thought necessary to draw up a 
detailed syllabus of the subjects laid down for study 
during the third and fourth years of the curriculum, 
as the detailed syllabus of the Punjab College, with 
some rearrangement of various headings, was deemed 
suitable to the proposed requirements. The course 
of study was considered to be of a sufficiently high 
standard to warrant university recognition and the 
conferment of a special degree in science—B.Sc.. Vet. 
—at the universities. Affiliation of the colleges with 
the universities was regarded as a necessary step 
towards the attainment of the requisite professional 
status. 

“ The meeting considered that selected students 
who had taken the proposed degree might be regarded 
as candidates for appointment to the Imperial Service 
after undergoing a further course of post-graduate 
instruction in India. A suggested course at the 
Muktesar Laboratory was considered, and it was 
recommended that the scheme should be circulated 
to provincial Governments for opinion as soon as 
possible, and that in the meantine the proposal to 
send provincial officers to England should be held in 
abeyance. 

“ In this connection it may be recalled that while 
the majority of Lord Islington’s Public Services 
Commission recommended that classes teaching up 
to the highest standard of veterinary science should be 
established in India, Sir F. G. Sly, now Governor of 
the Central Provinces, wrote a dissentient note in 
which he stated that the Indian demand for veterinary 
surgeons was small ; that there was no scope for highly 
qualified veterinary surgeons as private practitioners 
outside the Presidency town, and there only to a 
limited extent; that the proposed college would only 
attract an extremely small number of students, who 
could be more cheaply provided for by sending some 
Indian students to British colleges under a scholarship 
system. Since the Commission reported the situation 
has greatly changed, and there iB insistent demand for 
recruitment in India to the higher posts in the technical 
services by means of improved educational facilities 
within the country. 

“ In the wider, but related, sphere of higher agri¬ 
cultural education there has been much more progress 
in the direction of India becoming self-contained in the 
matter of adequate facilities. Besides the well- 
known Research Institute at Pusa, where post¬ 
graduate courses are given, there are agricultural 
colleges at Poona, Lyallpur, Cawnpore, Coimbatore, 
Nagpur, and Sabour, and these provincial colleges 
had on their rolls in 1920-21 some 700 pupils. For 
the most part they are affiliated to the local 
universities, or arrangements have been made to this 
end. Similar colleges are being instituted at Dacca 
and Mandalay. Generally speaking, the colleges 
provide both for a university course and for a short 
course suitable for landowners’ or farmers’ sons with 
a knowledge of English. At Cawnpore, for instance. 
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most of the students are connected bv close ties wit h 
the land, and several of them have joined the college 
with a view to fitting themselves for the management 
of their own estates. 

“ There are some English agricultural high schools 
and middle schools in various parts of the country. 
The general idea is to teach agriculture in different 
branches on the school farm, while the scientific 
teaching is of a simple nature designed to illustrate 
and explain agricultural practice. These institutions 
are still in the experimental stage, and there does not 
appear yet to be any appreciable demand for schools 
of this type. In respect to vernacular agricultural 
•schools, the conclusion derivable from the last pub¬ 
lished “ Review of Agricultural Operations in India ” 
is that they arc too expensive to be adopted on a large 
scale. In Bengal, it is reported, the progress of nature 
study in primary schools and of agricultural classes 
in secondary schools is still far from encouraging. 
The unsatisfactory result is attributed to the want of 
properly trained teachers and of necessary funds for 
the maintenance of gardens. 

“ At the other end of the scale Pusa is doing most, 
valuable work in post-graduate study. Research is 
being carried on by students in many fields—general 
agriculture, agricult ural chemistry, mycology, economic 
entomology, and agricultural bacteriology. The 
scientific publieations^of the Institute are of great 
value and should be more widely known in this 
country. Apart from the Agricultural Journal of 
India, the Institute issued in the year under report 
twenty-seven memoirs, six bulletins, and two pub¬ 
lications on indigo. ” 


Canadian Cattle Embargo. 

Minister’s Cask for Retention. 

Sir A. Griffiot-Boscawen, Minister of Agriculture, 
speaking at the Constitutional Club, on May .'loth, gavi his 
reasons for objecting to the removal of the embargo on 
Canadian cattle. He denied that they were putting a slur 
and a stigma on Canada, and urged that it was unreason¬ 
able that a pledge—if it were a pledge—given by a single 
member of the Government, without consultation with his 
colleagues, and in view of “ eventualities ” which never 
took place, should bo binding. Having regard to the vit al 
importance of our cattle industry to our national life it 
would be wrong to take this step for the sake of a catch 
vote or a Press “ stunt.” Moreover, he was not a person 
to be dictated to by a newspaper, whatever that newspaper 
might be. 

The Minister said he was glad to accept, the invitation 
of the Political Committee of the club to speak upon the 
vexed question of the so-called embargo on Canadian 
cattle. It was a controversial subject, which divided 
parties, both Liberal and Conservative, and upon which he 
did not expect to get unanimity of opinion in that club. 
Ho proposed briefly to give his reasons for objecting to the 
removal of the embargo. 

To judge by some of the newspapers, one would think 
that he was the chief villain of the piece. He was held up as 
being an obstinate person who utterly refused to listen to 


reason. Some people seemed to think that he imposed 
the embargo. That statement was made at the Dudley 
election. He had then been the Minister of Agriculture 
exactly five days. As a matter of fact, he had inherited 
this question, and it was not a pleasant, heritage. He was 
not at t ho Board of Agriculture when the embargo was first 
imposed in 1892. He was not at the Board of Agriculture 
when Lord Ernlo made what was known as his pledge. He 
was Parliamentary Secretary when his predecessor. Lord 
Leo, following the line of Lord Ernie, said this was no time 
to remove the embargo. Ho really found the question 
waiting for him. and it had been a troublesome one. He had 
lost one election on it and had won another ; and there 
had been endless discussion in the Cabinet, in the Press, 
and outside. 

He wished simply to state his reasons as Minister of 
Agriculture and leave the members of the club to form their 
own conclusions. For a proper understanding of the 
question they must go back a little way in our agricultural 
history. This country used to bo a great corn-grow iug 
country, but, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, it became 
obvious that corn growing, except in certain favoured 
localities, was no longer possible as an economic proposi¬ 
tion. Farmers therefore had to turn in some other 
direction, and they found salvation for the time being in 
live-stock. Live-stock had become the sheet-anchor of 
British agriculture. It had become a very great industry. 
Our live-stock to day in the United Kingdom were valued 
at over three hundred million pounds. Our export trade 
in live stock in 1920, principally in first-class pedigree 
animals, was worth half a million. We had become the 
stud-farm of the world. Every nation came to us to 
replenish their blood. It must therefore be obvious that 
the first, or one of the first, duties of the Minister of 
Agriculture was to protect this great industry. He used 
the word “protection ” in the broadest sense—first of all 
protection against the introduction of disease, or the 
possibility of the introduction of disease, and, secondly, 

I he encouragement of homo breeding, w hich w as the 
foundation of the entire industry. 

Oriciin of the Ewbaroo. 

In this conversion from corn growing to live stock we 
suffered very considerably at the start from various cattle 
diseases. There were serious outbreaks of cattle plague 
in the 'seventies; of pleuropneumonia constantly down 
to 1891 ; and foot-and-mouth disease for a long period, 
culminating in the attack in 1882, when half a million 
animals wore affected. That was a much bigger outbreak 
than we had, unfortunately, in the present year. The 
Board of Agriculture therefore was given drastic powers 
to stamp out disease, and they had done it effectively. 
Obviously it was no use having drastic powers to stamp 
out disease unless they also took the precaution to prevent 
disease from being introduced from outside. Therefore, 
power was given to the Board to exclude livestock generally, 
except for immediate slaughter at the ports, from any 
country where there was a suspicion of disease One hv 
one every country was excluded, with the exception of 
Canada. 

In 1892 t here was a strong suspicion of pleuro pneumonia 
in Canada. The then President of the Board of Agricult lire. 
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Mr. Herbert Gardiner, a Liberal, excluded Canadian 
animals by an Order under his discretion. A long dispute 
followed with the Canadian Government. They questioned 
our diagnosis. They said it was not pie uro-pneumonia. 
It was obvious that discretionary powers were very difficult 
to carry out. Therefore, in 1890, Mr. Walter Long, now 
Lord Long, carried an Act whereby for the future no cattle 
should bo allowed to be landed in this country except for 
immediate slaughter at the ports. That was the origin 
of the embargo. There was no special Canadian embargo ; 
it applied to all count ries and to all Dominions. 

When they were told that they were putting a slur or a 
stigma on Canada, that was not the case. There was no 
slur or stigma on Canada that did not apply to the rest of 
the world. This policy had been signally successful. 
It had been maintained by every President of the Board of 
Agriculture and every Minister of Agriculture from 1896 
down to this day. During that period they had, up to 
this spring, no serious disease in the country. Moreover, 
there had been a very great increase in the number of our 
cattle since the embargo was put on. There had been an 
increase in the United Kingdom of very nearly a million— 
a progressive increase going on year by year on account 
of the security and the confidence felt by our breeders. 
It was quite true that in 1920, after the war, in consequence 
of war conditions and war restrictions, there was a slight 
falling off, but that falling off had stopped, and the process 
of increase had begun again. 

The Pledge. 

Having regard to the importance of the industry as the 
sheet-anchor of British agriculture—an industry in which 
a large amount of capital had been invested and which had 
brought great honour, credit, and profit to t his country—he 
said that no Minister of Agriculture had the right to reverse 
that policy unless very good reasons were given for doing 
so. Because he disputed that the reasons were good, and 
because he was not one of those who were going to be 
dictated to by any newspaper, w-hatever that newspaper 
might bo, ho had felt it his duty to maintain the present 
policy. What were the arguments which had been brought 
forward in favour of removing the embargo ? They were 
told that there were the slur and stigma on Canada. He 
had shown that that was not the case. Then they were 
told, and this was far more serious, that a definita pledge 
had been given to Canada. If he thought a definite pledge 
had been given he should honour the pledge. He w T as one 
of those who was always in favour of drawing closer the 
relations between the great Dominions and the Mother 
Country. He was a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
at a time when many of those people who were arguing on 
Impelial lines for the removal of the embargo to-day were 
his bitterest opponents. 

What was this pledge ? It was quite true that in 1917, 
at the Imperial Conference, Lord Ernie—Mr. Prothero, as 
ho then was—made a certain statement that Canadian 
cattle might be admitted in future. But ho had since 
very clearly explained what he had in his mind. This 
conference was held in 1917, when the submarines were 
most active and there was p danger that we might not get 
our food ships here, and when ho thought, as he said, we 
might have to destroy half our flocks and herds in order to 


feed our people at home. Those conditions never even¬ 
tuated. The submarines were happily more or less 
mastered, the war came to an end the next year, and we 
ended the war, not with a reduced number of cattle, but 
with more cattle than we had at the beginning. As soon 
as the Armistice was over Lord Ernie clearly explained 
to the Canadian Government that the conditions under 
which the so-called pledge was given had entirely altered 
and that, therefore, having regard to the present condition 
of British agriculture, it was impossible to remove the 
embargo. What he said was repeated by Lord Lee. It 
was an extraordinary thing that they were told so much 
about this pledge. People might criticize Lord Ernie’s 
policy perhaps, but nobody who knew him would doubt 
that he was the soul of honour, and Lord Ernie himself 
diil not for one moment consider tin t he was in any way 
bound by this pledge. 

Apart from that, was it reasonable that a pledge—if it 
were a pledge—-given by a single member of the Govern¬ 
ment without consultation with his colleagues, without 
any Cabinet resolution, in circumstances greatly different 
from the present, and in view of eventualities which never 
took place—was it reasonable that such a so-called pledge 
should bind all Governments in the future, for all time, and 
should compel them to take a step which in their opinion 
would be most disadvantageous from the point of view 
of British agriculture and the British people generally ? 
On the pledge he would merely say that he sympathized 
with the Canadian Government, and he would go a very 
long way to help them if he could. He wished well for 
Canada in every way. He acknowledged that Canada had 
got her flocks and herds remarkably free from ail disease. 
(Hear, hear.) But, after all, the interests of our own people 
must come first ; and if, in his opinion as the responsible 
Minister, our interests were going to suffer, he did not fee 
why he was compelled to sacrifice our people even to our 
most loyal colonists of the Dominion of Canada. 

“ Dear Meat Minister.” 

Dealing with the argument that, if the embargo on 
Canadian cattle were removed, the effect would be to lower 
the cost of meat to the consumer, he recalled that at the 
Dudley election he was placarded as “ the Dear Meat 
Minister,” because he refused to give a pledge to remove 
the embargo. The statement that they were keeping 
up the price of meat by retaining the embargo was 
absolutely fallacious. As he had stated in the House of 
Commons, the price of stores did not affect the price of 
meat in the least, and the price of meat in this country, 
just like the price of wheat, depended on the w r orld price, 
which was fixed by foreign importation. It had been 
stated that the taking off of the embargo would mean a 
reduction in the price of meat by 6d. in the pound. The 
Royal Commission absolutely refused to believe anything 
of the kind. At the outside, Canada could only send two 
hundred thousand animals, representing exactly three per 
cent, of the meat consumed in this country. How was 
three per cent, going to reduce the price by 6d. in the 
pound ? But that wmuld not be an addition, because if 
they introduced Canadian stores, they would inevitably 
drive out of business a large number of our home breeders. 
He ventured to think that for every head of Canadian 
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cattle that came here there would be one, if not two, less 
calves reared in this country. 

If we became dependent on an overseas supply for our 
stores, it would be a very serious matter. In war time 
it would mean starvation ; in peace time it would moan 
uncertainty of supply, which would be very dangerous. It 
w ? ould seriously affect our milk supply, because w 7 e must 
depend on home breeding for milch cows. Canadian 
animals were excellent beef animals, but they were not 
specially adapted for dairy purposes. 

For the sake of an absolutely problematical advantage 
—the possibility, which all experience proved would not 
result, that meat would be cheaper—were they prepared 
to strike a serious blow' at breeding in this country ? That 
was the point. He was told that butchers and breeders 
were in favour of it. He did not wish to use hard words, 
but he w T as bound to say that what they were aiming at 
was something akin to a fraudulent proposal. What was 
wanted was that animals should be sent here from Canada 
three-quarters finished, just kept a short time to put the 
finishing touches in this country, and then sold as British 
beef. He did not see whore the consumer came in there. 
In the interests of the consumers, he was not prepared to 
allow anything of the kind to take place. If they were 
beaten by a free vote in the House of Commons, it w ould be 
absolutely necessary that they should take steps to see 
that by some system of marking they should know what 
were Canadian animals, and that this attempted fraud—if 
it were a fraud—this plan, should be defeated, and that 
Canadian animals should not be sold as prime British 
or prime Scotch. 

Then there w'as the argument advanced by some of the 
farmers w'ho were big growers that, by an addition to 
the number of animals, they might be able to produce more 
manure for the benefit of their arable land. There were 
thirty-eight million animals in this country, including 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, and the addition of two hundred 
thousand cattle, if it were an addition, was not going to 
make any serious difference to arable or intensive farming. 

Unanswered Questions. 

As he took these arguments one by one, he saw 7 no real 
reason why they should reverse the policy adopted twenty- 
six years ago, and maintained by all his predecessors, 
Liberal and Conservative, under which our livestock 
industry had made such progress—a progress which he 
wished to see continued in the future. He asked those 
people who were advocating the removal of the embargo 
what they meant. Did they mean the free admission of 
animals from Canada without any sort of restriction ? 
Was there to be no quarantine ? Were we to have no 
test applied to breeding animals ? Were we to allow 7 , not 
merely stores, but breeding animals to come here free, 
thereby destroying that isolation from which our island 
cattle had had such enormous advantage in the past ? 
Was there to be no attempt to inspect and to discriminate ? 
Was there to be no tubercular test ? We were trying to 
stamp out tuberculosis in this country. Were w r e to allow 
breeding animals to come here from outside without a 
tubercular test ? 

These questions had never been answered. The cry 
had been, “ Remove the embargo,” without any condition. 


If we did that we should be doing what no other nation 
did. He did not know a single country which admitted 
animals from outside except under rigorous precautions 
in the interests of their own flocks and herds. He did not 
want to say a word against Canada, but when we sent 
cattle there we sent the highest class of pedigree animals, 
who were the best cared for in the world, but Canada put 
on a quarantine of no less than thirty days and imposed 
a tubercular test upon all breeding animals. That was a 
point that was not generally recognised. Another point 
which was not generally recognised was that there was no 
embargo on Canadian chilled meat, and there was no 
embargo on Canadian cattle for immediate slaughter at 
the ports. 

Having regard to the vital importance of our cattle 
industry to the national life, to the fact that we had got 
the finest and purest flocks and herds in the world, we 
should be allowed to take such precautions as were deemed 
necessary for their protection. It was a national question. 
We had sacrificed British agriculture too much in the past. 
We had largely destroyed its prosperity. We had made 
it stand down to the Imperial needs of industry. There 
was a point beyond which no nation could safely go in 
neglecting its agriculture. Therefore, in the national 
interest they would be wrong, in his humble judgment, 
for the sake of a catch vote or a Press “ stunt,” to take 
this step. They had to judge the question on its merits 
from a national point ot view.— The Times. 


Meat Inspection Shown in Motion Picture. 

A butcher who explains to an anxious housewife why he 
sells only Government-inspected meats is the central 
figure of a new motion picture produced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, “ The Honour of the 
Little Purple Stamp.” 

“ Having worked in a packing house,” explains the 
butcher, “ I realised how 7 strictly all meat is inspected for 
traces of disease, particularly for signs of tuberculosis or 
the source of tapeworm.” 

The film goes on to show different steps in the process of 
inspection—how “ suspects ” or animals w hich look as if 
they might be diseased are weeded out ; how 7 the head, 
internal organs, and carcases are carefully gone over ; 
how unfit meat is condemned and put in a sealed room. 
The treatment of such condemned parts with denaturing 
material in sealed tanks is shown, also their final destination 
in the form of inedible fat which goes to the soap factory and 
as fertilizer. Convincing proof is given that no doubtful 
moat is allowed to reach the consumer as a result of meat 
inspection which is carried on by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

The re-examination of “suspects” is shown. The 
inspection of cured meats, as well as fresh killed, is illus¬ 
trated from slaughter to shipment in cars. It becomes 
obvious from the picture that meat goes through vigorous 
inspection before it is designated by the reassuring honour 
stamp in purple, “ U.S. Inspected and Passed.” 

The meat vendor explains also to his customer that of 
the 15,000,000,000 pounds of meat eaten annually in the 
United States two-thirds is inspected by Government 
officials. The reason some meat is not inspected is that 
Federal laws governing foods apply only in interstate and 
foreign commerce. It is therefore necessary, concludes 
tfhe film, for the discerning buyer of meat to insist on the 
lttle purple stamp, which is her guarantee of disease-free 
animals fit for food.— Journal of the American V.M. A. 
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A DELIGHTFUL MOTOR TOUR. 

The Excursion from Bath to Cheddar, Glaston¬ 
bury and Wells. 

As is customary, t in- last day of the annual meeting 
will be devoted to a tour of the country surrounding 
the meeting place. This year the itinerary has again 
been chosen with particular care and will be charac¬ 
terised by an abundance of scenic beauty and historical 
interest. The following graphic description by Capt. 
John Hatton gives some idea of the varied charms of 
the proposed tour. 

Many and varied are the beautiful and interesting 
motor tours from Bath, but of them all perhaps the 
circular tour embracing Cheddar, Glastonbury and 
Wells is the favourite, and the choice of this excursion 
for the Conference of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland will meet with 
the general approval of those members who have the 
good fortune to be able to attend the annual meeting 
in the west country Spa. 


Great Roman Bath, 

After an early visit to the famous hot mineral 
baths of Bath, the party will embark on motor 
char-a-bancs for Cheddar. The route lies through 
some of the picturesque villages of the Mendips. 
Chewton Mendip, with its superb perpendicular 
church tower; West Harptree, Blagdon, where 
Toplady, when curate there, wrote “ Rock of Ages ” ; 
and so down to Cheddar. 

The Cheddar Gorge, a great break or cleft in the 
Mendip Hills, is truly a most impressive and magnifi¬ 
cent sight. The cliffs on each side rise to a great 
height, at some points over 400 feet, their ledges 
adorned with ferns and mosses. Winding paths lead 


to the summit. The formation of the gorge was once 
supposed to have been due to a violent earthquake, 
but it is now attributed by geologists to the action 
of a subterranean river which wore its way through 
limestone rocks and hollowed out the mighty hills, 
after forming the gorge. The renowned and very 
beautiful caves, a feature of the gorge, present a scene 
of enchanting beauty, and to miss seeing them would 
be to lose one of the pleasures of a lifetime. The 
stalagmite and stalactite formations are of bewildering 
shapes, and have a delightful diversity of colour 
scintillating under the rays of the electric light with 
which they are illuminated, and purest white, alternat¬ 
ing with amber, coral, ruby and the richest crimson, 
which glistens as with the quivering fire of millions 
of gems. In the heart of the caves are magic pools 
of water, clear as crystal, in which can be seen 
mysterious reflections of what look like miniature 
domes, minarets and towers. There are groups of 
suspended stalactites which present an appearance as 
of ice-bound waterfalls, and look as if their downward 
course had been arrested and turned to stone by some 
musician's wand, and were only waiting for the spell 
to be removed to resume their way to the river below. 

It is not difficult in crossing the great tracts of 
marshy country between Cheddar and Glastonbury to 
picture the s cene when Glastonbury Tor and other 
hills were islands in a shallow sea, or to 
imagine those early lake villages of 
which such wonderful relics are to be 
seen in the Glastonbury Museum. 

Wedmore is perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting place on the way. Here was 
made the great Treaty between King 
Alfred and the Danes. 

Well may an old writer have called 
Glastonbury “ the holiest ertli in Eng¬ 
land,’’ for here was founded the first 
Christian Church in this country, and in 
the inextricable interweaving of history 
and legend a wonderful story has grown 
round the beautiful ruins of what was 
once one of the most magnificent abbeys 
in the land. 

Here about the year a.d. 60 came 
St. Joseph of Arimathea to preach the 
Gospel, bringing with him, says the 
legend, the Holy Grail. The beautiful 
chapel of the Abbey — St. Joseph's 
Chapel— stands on the site of the little wattle 
church built by St. Joseph and his followers. 

Later came St. Patrick, who was probably born at 
or near Glastonbury, St. Bridget and St. Benignus. 
In the sacred Abbey King Arthur and Guinevere, his 
Queen, were buried. During the time Dunstan was 
Abbot the monastery became a model for other 
monastic establishments, and the abilities of this great 
administrator were devoted to the enlargement and 
beautifying of the Abbey. 

The Chapel of St. Joseph—or as it is sometimes and 
perhaps more correctly called St. Mary’s Chapel—is 
an architectural gem dating from 1184-86. The 
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north door is a beautiful example of Norman work, and 
much of the elaborate carving is still sharp and 
distinct. 

The other chief remaining portions of the Abbey are 
towards the west end, where a large part of one of the 
great arches which carried the tower still stands. 

The Abbot’s Kitchen, the great Tithe Barn, and 
the Pilgrim’s Inn, where the Congress members will 
lunch, are further interesting reminders of the days 
when the holy relics of Glastonbury attracted thou¬ 
sands of pilgrims for whose hospitality the Abbey 
authorities had to make ample provision. 

A short run takes us to Wells. “ Very lovely,” 
says a well-known writer, “ is this little city by the 
Mendips, with its cathedral, encircled by buildings 
almost as ancient as itself, and still used for the 
purposes for which they were erected. It would be 
difficult to find a spot so alluring, the religious centre 
of a beautiful country, to which cling not only the 
most sacred traditions in the national history, but also 


scarcely a part of the cathedral which does not bear 
traces of the devotion and genius of this great man. 

The west front, majestic yet graceful, with tier upon 
tier of exquisite statuary, ranks as the finest example 
in existence of Early English work. Designed as a 
great Te Deum in stone, the vast west front bears row 
after row of prophets and apostles, angels and saints, 
mostly in the act of adoration, and above all the 
figure of Christ seated in glory. John Ruskin had 
so great an admiration for this series of statuary that 
he frequently presented photographs of the figures to 
art schools. 

The inverted arches, designed to support the weight 
of the Central Tower, are perhaps the most striking 
feature of the interior architecture of the cathedral. 
The Lady Chapel and the Chapter House arc exquisite 
examples of decorated work. 

The cathedral is peculiarly rich in curious grotesque 
capitals and carvings. The amusing clock, made in 
1J25 by Peter Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury, 



Glastonbury Abbey - . 


memories of deeds forever linked with the making of 
England. Ancient gateways ; a street of fourteenth 
century houses ; a fifteenth century Deanery with 
walls built for defence ; a Bishop's Palace, also with 
defensive walls, and surrounded by a moat crossed by 
a drawbridge leading to a castle-like entrance; all 
adjoin the cathedral and combine to form a picture of 
mediaeval interest not to be surpassed even by 
Canterbury or Chester.” 

The Bishopric of Wells was founded in 909 by 
Edward the Elder, son of Alfred the Great, but nothing 
remains in the present cathedral of the original Saxon 
Church. Parts of the early Norman Cathedral may, 
however, be traced, but it is to Jocelyn, who became 
Bishop of Wells in 1200, and held the see for over 
thirtv years, that the Church owes its greatest beauty. 
The magnificent west front is his work, and there is 


usually attracts a little crowd of visitors at the striking 
of the hour, when the figures of the horsemen indulge 
in a furious tournament. 

The Cloisters lead to the Bishop’s Palace. The 
Palace was originally built by Bishop Jocelyn early 
in the thirteenth century. Though much altered to 
adapt it to modern use, the irregular pile is still one 
of the most interesting ecclesiastical residences in the 
country. 

On the north side of the cathedral is the unrivalled 
Vicar’s Close and the beautiful Deanery, an almost 
perfect specimen of a fifteenth century house. 

As on the homeward journey the car ascends the 
long hill to the to]) of the Mendips, turn and look at 
the view along the broad valley towards the Seven 1 
Sea. An essentially English scene, restful and very 
lovely, richer perhaps in legend than any in this isle, 
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and at the foot of the hill the exquisite cathedral and 
the “ beautiful old city of Wells, set in the midst of 


the fair western country, the land of Avilion and 
Camelot, of Athelney and Wedmorc.” 





Ahbky and Pomp Room, Colonnade. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Annual General Meeting. 

The annual general meeting of the College was held 
at 10 Red Lion Square on Tuesday, June 6th, at 
12 noon, when the following members were present: — 
I)r. 0. Charnock Bradley (President) in the Chair, 
Messrs. J. B. Buxton, W. F. Garside, F. L. Gooch, 
A. Gofton, B. Gorton, G. P. Male, Sir John Moore, 
Messrs. T. S. Price, P. J. Simpson, S. H. Slocock, 
T. F. Spencer, and E. A. West, together with the 
Solicitor and Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Carter, Clarkson, Locke and Mulvey. 


The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting as published in the London Gazette of May 9th. 

Minnies .-—The minutes of the previous annual 
general meeting held at Edinburgh on June 6th, 1921, 
were read and confirmed. 

Election of Council. 

The Secretary read the following report of the 
scrutineers :— 

June 2nd, 1922. 

Election of Eight Members of Council, June. 
1922. 

We, the undersigned scrutineers, certify that the 
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votes recorded in the voting papers tor the several 
candidates nominated for election to Council were as 
follows 


Abson 

... 733 

Hughes 

... 617 

Brittlebank 

... 708 

Moore 

... 505 

Blenkinsop 

... 688 

Coleman 

... 579 

Livesey 

... 636 

Howard 

400 

Sumner 

... 625 

Revill 

... 325 

There were 

12 spoilt 

papers, and 18 

papers wc 


received too late. 

( Signed ) Bernard Gorton. 

John Douglas Haywood. 

J. F. Macdonald. 

II. D. Jones. 

G. N. Bushman. 

E. P. Offord. 

F. G. Buxton. 

Frederick Thos. Trewin. 

A. Duff Dunbar. 

The President thereupon declared the following 
gentlemen duly elected members of Council:— 

Major J. Abson. 

Colonel J. W. Brittlebank. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey. 

Mr. H. Sumner. 

Mr. R. Hughes. 

Major-General Sir John Moore. 

Mr. J. C. Coleman. 

On the motion of Mr. Buxton, seconded by Major 
Simpson, it was resolved: “ That a cordial vote of 
thanks be accorded to the scrutineers for their labours 
in counting the votes.” 

Annual Report. 

The annual report was received and taken as read. 

The President, in submitting the report, said “I 
should like to call special attention to the report of 
the Librarian, which is the first report on the Library. 
We must therefore take it as marking an epoch. It 
shows the great progress made towards the establish¬ 
ment of a central library for the profession. I would 
particularly refer to the published regulations. It is 
hoped that these regulations will lead to the more 
systematic use of the Library. They have been 
framed so as to make the Library of the greatest use 
to the greatest number.” 

Mr. Gofton : It seems to be desirable to say that, 
apart from the work of the Library, the progress which 
has been made in the Library itself in putting it on a 
satisfactory footing has been excellent, and I should 
like to accord our special thanks to the Librarian 
for his work. 

The. President : I think it would be the wish of the 
meeting that the Librarian be thanked for the useful 
work accomplished. 

On the motion of Mr. West, seconded by Mr. 
Gooch, it was resolved : “ That the annual report and 
financial statement be adopted.” 

The Secretary : May I be allowed here to correct 
an error made in the voting papers ? It may have been 
noticed that Mr. Carter was credited with having 
attended at four meetings of committee only. This 


was a typographical error, the figure should have been 
fourteen. I much regret the error, but it was probably 
due to the accidental falling out of the figure 1 while 
in the press. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Mr. President, while I 
welcome the newly-elected members of Council, I 
think that we should here give some expression of 
regret that Mr. P. J. Howard, from Ireland, has not 
been elected. Of course, I know that a large number 
of members base their votes, perhaps rightly, on the 
attendance of members at meetings. Mr. Howard, 
however, lives a long way off, and it is very difficult 
for him to attend meetings in London. I would 
like to suggest that the number of attendances made 
is not always the best thing by which to judge of a 
man’s usefulness as a member of Council. Mr. 
Howard has been one of the most useful members of 
Council. He was, as it were, our liaison officer for 
Ireland. While I offer him my sympathy in his non- 
election. I hope that we shall see him again very soon 
gracing this Council Chamber. 

Mr. Spencer : May I be allowed to express myself 
as in cordial agreement with the expressions put 
forward by Sir Stewart Stockman. I am a very 
old friend of Mr. Howard, and I know it is correct to 
say that his inability to reach London, except on rare 
occasions, was the reason for his being absent from 
meetings. He was an exceedingly able member of 
Council. I think it is most regrettable that at 
the present moment, of all times, we should have 
lost his services in this Chamber. 

The President : I think we shall all agree with what 
Sir Stewart Stockman and Mr. Spencer have said. 
It is a great pity that the votes are very often based 
on attendances. I think it is your wish that the 
Secretary should express to Mr. Howard the regret 
of liis colleagues on the Council that, for the time 
being, we are deprived of his services, and our 
appreciation of his past assistance. 

Mr. Gooch suggested that this election pointed out 
the necessity for alteration in the method of election, 
and that Ireland should have at least one representa¬ 
tive, and that the time had come when there should be 
a proper division of the country so that representa¬ 
tives from each district should be elected to the 
Council. 

The motion proposed by Sir Stewart Stockman was 
then put and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the President for 
his conduct of the meeting, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


Abstracts aqd Reviews. 


Salivary Secretion in Sheep. 

Veterinarians are indebted to Drs. A. Scheunert 
and A. Trautman for much valuable information 
on the salivary secretion of domestic animals. Their 
work on sheep is particularly interesting, not only as 
affording some totally fresh knowledge on the subject 
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but also as allowing the necessity of working out the 
physiological processes of each species of domestic 
animal independently and not relying on analogy. 
Several investigators, including the authors of the 
work under review, have shown how different from 
that of the dog is the buccal digestion of the horse, 
and now we learn that if the work of Coi.in and others 
on salivary secretion in cattle lie reliable then we have 
been wrong in surmising that precisely similar 
digestive react ions occur in animals so closely resembl¬ 
ing boviues in their feeding habits as do sheep and 
goats. 

When Seheuuert and Trautman commenced these 
investigations several years ago they thought that 
the research would be as straightforward as has been 
similar work on the dog, and so they proceeded to 
establish permanent fistula?, in the classical Pavlovian 
manner, of the parotid of one side and the submaxil¬ 
lary gland of the other in several sheep. They found, 
however, that animals after this double operation 
refused food and soon pined to death. They then 
operated on the parotid alone in the same way, that 
is by transplanting the salivary papilla from the 
mucous membrane to the skin, and they found that 
it was difficult to get satisfactory healing without the 
formation of a cheek fistula, and that in any case the 
animal refused almost all food and wasted away. 
They were thus forced to the conclusion that loss 
of the secretion of one parotid gland causes defective 
nourishment and early death, partly on account of the 
actual loss of bodily substance and partly on account 
of the loss of moisture being sufficient to inhibit 
rumination. Attempts to overcome the latter defect 
by giving moist food or by injecting liquid directly 
into the rumen were in vain. In spite of all these 
drawbacks some valuable observations were made on 
one animal with a permanent parotid fistula. The 
most important researches on parotid secretion were, 
however, conducted on a sheep with a temporary 
fistula made in the following way : A metal canula 
was passed into the parotid duct. The canula was 
connected by a short rubber tube with a curved glass 
canula the end of which was inserted into a rubber 
ball, which, in turn, had a rubber tube outlet into 
which could be inserted the mouth of a little collecting 
flask, wliich latter was changed as often as occasion 
demanded. 

Parotid secretion is continuous ; 0.4 to 0.5 c.e. of a 
clear, alkaline fluid being passed each minute from 
one gland. The fluid is of very high alkalinity, 
corresponding to a 0.56 to 0.77% solution of sodium 
carbonate; the reason for this is no doubt the 
necessity for neutralising the acid fermentative 
products of the rumen. The percentages of dry 
material (1.1 to 1.25%) and that of ash (0.75 to 
0.9%) are also high. This regular flow is slightly 
increased by the psychic stimulation occasioned by 
the sight or smell of food, and there is a trivial increase 
in amount and a slight but distinct increase in alka¬ 
linity during feeding, at any rate from the gland of the 
side on which the animal is chewing. (In the ox 
Colin and others have reported great increase in the 


amount of parotid secretion during feeding and 
rumination, especially from the gland of the chewing 
side). 

aS' i ib max ilia ry secretion stands in strong contrast te 
that of the parotid. Observations were made on a 
sheep with a permanent fistula, in which healing had 
been rapid and uncomplicated and the animals 
health remained unaffected. Secretion occurs only 
when the animal is feeding; not while the jaws are 
at rest or during rumination, and it is independent 
of the side of the mouth on which chewing occurs. 
The saliva is either neutral or slightly alkaline in 
reaction. It contains 0.4 to 1 % of dry substance 
and 0.05 to 0.2% of ash, and it is mucilaginous in 
consistence, containing upwards of 0.18% of mucin. 
Slight psychic stimulation of observations made with 
different foods showed that the secretion varied very 
much in amount and consistence according to the 
nature of the food partaken; nevertheless, the 
responses were not sufficiently regular to allow more 
than general rules to be laid down, such as that watery 
foods, like roots and raw potatoes, call forth a thin, 
neutral, watery saliva, whereas dry food that is 
difficult to swallow, like rye-bran, produces great 
quantities of rich, alkaline and very mucilaginous 
saliva. For instance :— 

During the consumption of 100 g. of— 

Oats ... 2-89 g. of saliva were collected. 

Hay ... 11-75 „ 

Hoots ... 8-63 „ ,, „ 

Potatoes 1 -54 ,, ,, ,, 

Bran ... 33-34 „ ,, ,, 

Naturally, as a meal proceeds gland exhaustion 
causes a diminution in the flow of saliva. 

It is of particular interest to note that neither alone 
nor mixed did the secretions collected from the parotid 
and submaxillary fistula; show diastatic action. In 
view of the recent work by Watkins-Pitchford on 
salivary secretion in the horse it would be interesting 
to know the results of examination of saliva collected 
in the mouth by means of a sponge. It is conceivable 
that although saliva as it leaves the sheep's glands 
contains no ptyalin it may yet contain a precursor 
which is activated to form ptyalin by a secretion of 
the buccal mucous membrane. 

The authors made histological examinations of 
glands which had been drained for some time by 
fistula;. The parotid gland of the sheep is a serous 
one in adult animals, although during the first two 
years of life mucous alveoli as well may be found. 
The submaxillary gland is a mixed one with well 
marked demilunes. Transplantation of the salivary 
papilla causes the gland to shrink in size and weight 
and to become paler in colour. Histologically there is 
great thickening of inter- and intra-parenchymatous 
connective-tissue and consequent atrophy of alveoli. 
The ducts become enlarged and may contain in¬ 
flammatory exudate. In view of these findings the 
authors think hesitation should be observed in 
interpreting the results of fistula experiments, and 
that the secretion poured out of an old gland-fistula 
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should not, even in the dog, be looked upon as a 
normal body fluid. 

(Uber die Sekrction der Parotis und Mandibularis des 
Schafes. By Arthur Scheunkbt and Alfred 
T rautman'. Pflugers Archiv fur die gesamte 
Physiologic, 1921, Vol. 192. Nos. 1-3, pp. 33-69.) 

H. E. 11. 


diqical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from membern ami others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Examination of Horses re Soundness. 

Bv Chas. A. Squair, M.R.C.V.S., Reigate. 

1 note you are anxious for members to send you 
anything of interest to the profession, and trust that 
the following may conform to that description. 

1 have been looking at horses almost since first I 
could see the light of day, and have been examining 
professionally for over thirty years, and yet, during 
the last year 1 had one experience which was, as far as 
I am concerned, unique. 

Towards the end of the summer of 1921 I was asked 
by a tradesmen to go to a farm a few miles out to 
examine a van mare which, if 1 passed, he would 
purchase. The mare was at grass when I arrived 
at the place and there was a considerable difficulty 
in catching her. She was a thick-set mare about 
15.1. well set on her legs, deep chest, short barrel, 
with thick short neck and carrying head well up; 
ten years’ old, clean, and apparently sound. The 
only thing I did not like about the animal was that 
she was inclined to be pot-bellied, but looking below 
l noted she was a matron, and came to the conclusion 
that the fact of bearing foals lowered the abdomen. Yet 
there was something 1 did not like about her, but what 
it was I could not define. The mare was very active 
and in good condition. I passed the mare, as l could 
not find anything for which to condemn her. The 
animal was bought, and a special man was put on 
to drive her the first week. I happened to meet him 
one day and he was loud in praise of the mare. 

About a month afterwards I had a letter from my 
client asking me to call, as the mare he bought was 
losing condition, would not feed and was sluggish. 
I called and could hardly recognise that it was the 
same animal I had examined a month previously. 
She was poor, haggard, and sluggish, indeed, she 
would scarcely move. At first it occurred to me that 
the animal must have been doped for sale—arsenic, 
perhaps. The membranes were a hit yellowish and 
no doubt the liver was involved. The man that sold 
the mare assured me there was no “ dope.” She had 
just come from a month’s job when he sold her to my 
client. I saw the man who had her for a month and 
he was thoroughly satisfied with the mare. The seller 
had only bought her a few months before from a 
neighbouring farmer. I saw him, and he never saw 
anything wrong with the animal. 1 told him I had 
passed the mare sound, and his answer was that I had 


no alternative, as she was a sound mare. The animal 
went from bad to worse and died in about ten days 
after I was called in. On post-mortem there was 
scarcely a sound inch of liver, which must have been 
diseased lor a very long time. In the abdomen was a 
considerable amount of fluid bordering on ascites. 
Seller and buyer made terms over it; in fact, the seller 
was liberal, and neither put any blame on me, as the 
mare for the first fortnight gave every satisfaction. 

Visiting the seller’s place some time afterwards, we 
talked about it, and l told him when I examined the 
mare there was something I did not like, and he 
remarked that he had felt similarly regarding her. 
Asked in what respect, he said that when at work 
occasionally the mare would stop dead for a minute 
or two and then go on again. 

The experience was most disconcerting to me. 


jGssociation Reports. 


Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 

The quarterly meeting of the Midland Counties’ 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at Birming¬ 
ham, on Tuesday, May 9th. The President (Mr. 
B. DeVine) was in the chair, and there were also 
present Messrs. W. H. Brooke (Handsworth), L. Green 
(Dudley), 11. L. Pemberton (Bridgnorth), J. Martin 
(Wellington), R. C. Trigger (Newcastle-under-Lyme), 
T. Slipper (Sutton Coldfield), J. 0. Powley (Sutton 
Coldfield), J. A. Cormaek (Coventry), A. Over (Rugby), 
L. W. Heelis (Solihull), W. E. Ison (Atberstone), 
S. M. Woodward (Birmingham), B. Seeker (Malvern 
Link), W. J. Dale (Coventry), R. Lake (Ashby-dc-la- 
Zoueh), J. A. Connell (Lichfield), T. H. Hobson 
(Leicester), J. Robertson (Stourbridge), C. F. Parsons 
(Cheltenham), P. Lindsay (Tamworth), J. R. A. Jones 
(Gloucester), J. M. Whyte (Tenby), H. Thornton 
(Leicester), E. O. Neill (Birmingham), C. V. Dayus 
(Craven Arms), C. S. Hunting (Loughborough). E. 
Beaumont (Bishop's Castle), W. R. E. Thomson 
(Market Drayton), C. J. Clifford (Shifnal), J. W. 
Conchie (Kidderminster), F. li. Hoddinott (Evesham), 
L. C. Tipper (Birmingham), G. F. Banham (Stratford), 
F. B. 0. Taylor (Redditch), H. W. Dawes (West 
Bromwich), R. L. Phillips (Loughborough), G. Howie 
(Birmingham), and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. J. 
Dawes, West Bromwich). The visitors present were 
Professor Brayley Reynolds, Mr. W. W. Lang (Brigg, 
Lincolnshire), Councillor Grist (Birmingham), W. R. 
Harrison (London), and J. F. Kemp (Birmingham). 

Apologies for absence were received from the 
following : Sir John McFadyean, Sir Stewart Stock¬ 
man, Sir Gilbert Barling. Professor Penberthy, Pro¬ 
fessor Hobday, Professor McQueen, Messrs. E. Ringer, 
A. Crofts. W. T. Olver, R. H. Over, T. D. M. Martin, 
D. Forwell, Trevor Spencer, J. C. Deville, W. F. 
Aston, J. T. Brain, F. Hall, M. Tailby, J. J. Burchnall, 
R. Cockburn. H. S. Cock burn, W. Dale, M. Sadler, 
J. B. Buxton. H. S. Reynolds. Tudor Hughes, R. 
Hughes, L. C. Maguire, J. Bainbridge, G. F. Priekett, 
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W. Gascoyne, R. P. Palmer, J. R. Carless, W. W. 
Grasby, A. W. Findlay, E. Franklin, and others. 

The company were first entertained to lunch at the 
Grand Hotel by the President, and at the close of a 
very excellent repast, although there was not much 
time to spare, the Hon. Secretary voiced the thanks 
of those present for the hospitality received. In 
proposing the health of the President, Mr. Dawes 
said they were delighted to see him in the chair. The 
good attendance that day was evidence of the esteem 
and regard in which he was held. 

The President briefly responded, and in turn 
proposed “ The Visitors.” It was a pleasure, he 
said, to welcome visitors to their assemblies and to see 
them take some interest in the work of the Association. 
Professor Reynolds needed no introduction, and they 
could hardly call him a visitor. Mr. Lang was a 
practitioner from the neighbouring county of Lincoln¬ 
shire and he had come to demonstrate to them the 
use of the stomach tube for horses. Their other 
visitor. Councillor Grist, though not a veterinary 
surgeon himself, had a brother in the profession. 
Mr. Grist was chairman of the Stable Committee of the 
Birmingham Corporation, probably the largest horse¬ 
owning corporation in the kingdom, and they had to 
thank him for allowing them to hold demonstrations 
at Holliday Street Wharf. 

Councillor Grist acknowledged the toast on 
behalf of the visitors. He was in close touch with 
Mr. DeVine, and he was glad to find him held in such 
high regard by his profession. The Corporation of 
Birmingham appreciated his services very greatly. 
He would like to say on behalf of the Corporation that, 
they were very glad that Association took advantage 
of the premises at Holliday Street. The Corporation 
considered it a duty as well as a pleasure to help any 
society with objects such as theirs. 

The company then proceeded to Holliday Street 
Wharf where the business of the day was transacted. 

New Member .—The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been confirmed, Mr. L. C. Maguire, of Fairford 
(Glos.) was elected a member of the Association. 

Voles of Sympathy .—The Hon. Secretary referred 
to the loss which the Association had sustained 
through the death of Mr. C. E. Dayus, of Craven 
Arms. Mr. Dayus, he said, was an old and respected 
member and they would miss him very much. He 
moved a resolution expressing the sympathy of the 
Association with the family of the late Mr. Dayus in 
their bereavement. 

This was seconded by Mr. Martin and carried, and 
Mr. C. V. Dayus, in feeling terms, thanked the meeting 
for its expression of the good opinion they held of his 
late father. 

The Hon. Secretary said the absence of Mr. Mark 
Tailby was due to illness, and another absent member 
to whom he would like to refer was Mr. Tart, of 
Longton, who had met with a serious motor accident. 
He thought it would be a graceful compliment to 
both those gentlemen if the meeting sent them a 
message of sympathy expressing a hope of an early 
recovery. 


Mr. Trigger, in seconding, said Mr. Tart was badly 
injured, but was going on as well as could be expected. 

The vote was agreed to. 

Meeting of the Council. 

The Council of the Association, which met just 
previous to the general meeting (Mr. DeVine in the 
chair), recommended that the next quarterly meeting 
take the form of a picnic to which ladies might be 
invited, and that a committee consisting of the 
President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Brooke, Mr. 
Heelis, and Mr. Woodward be appointed, with power 
to add to their number, to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

The Council further recommended that Mr. Powley, 
who was giving a paper at the Royal Sanitary Congress 
at Bournemouth, be asked to represent this Associa¬ 
tion at the forthcoming conference. 

On the motion of Mr. Tipper, seconded by Mr. 
Brooke, the recommendations of the Council were 
agreed to. 

The Hon. Secretary remarked that the success of 
the social gathering would depend on the extent to 
which members patronised it. He hoped that all 
who had voted for the resolution to hold a picnic 
would be present. 

President’s Address. 

The President delivered his inaugural address. 
He said that in the Midland Counties they depended 
on the secretary to attend to all the details, and the 
president had little else to do than preside at the 
quarterly meetings. They were happy in the 
possession of a secretary who answered their expecta¬ 
tions in that respect, and he was accordingly looking 
forward to an easy and pleasant year of office. He 
did not propose to give them an address of the 
orthodox type. One reason was that he had not had 
time to prepare one, and another reason was that the 
time at their disposal on this occasion was very 
limited. His first duty was to thank them for the 
kindness they had done him in electing him to the 
chair. It was a great honour and he appreciated it 
very much, but the success likely to attend their 
choice would be measured to a great extent by the 
attendance of members at the periodical meetings. 
He earnestly appealed to members to turn up in good 
numbers, as it was only by so doing that the educative 
purpose of the Association could be achieved. 

“ During the past quarter of a century,” continued 
the President, “ we have been passing through what 
many people call a shaky time for the veterinary 
profession. It was an era when the cab horse and 
the bus horse and the carriage horse had been passing 
away to be replaced by motors. Motorists will tell 
you that we are witnessing the passing of the horse 
altogether, but that is not so. We still have the 
heavy draught horse with us, and, as an economic 
proposition, the horse is best for heavy loads on short 
journeys. The horse is cheaper than the motor for 
that kind of work. Many firms who have gone in for 
motors have found out that the cost of upkeep and 
repairs is wiping out all their profits and they are 
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returning to the heavy draught horse. Not more than a 
few hundred yards from where we are at tliis moment, 
I am informed, a firm is building stabling for seventy 
horses to replace their motor lorries. 1 am also informed 
of a firm in Bristol that is buying cart, horses and has 
twenty-seven motor lorries for sale. When we see 
firms doing that sort of thing, we may take it for 
granted that the horse is not yet doomed. The 
cheaper cost of the upkeep of horses is largely the 
work of the veterinary surgeon. The first man to 
introduce a system of economic feeding for large 
studs was the late Charles Hunting, who had an apt 
pupil and junior assistant in the late John Malcolm. 
The cheap feeding of large studs, for which the 
veterinary surgeon was mainly responsible, wuis a great 
help to the community and of scarcely less value to 
the profession. In these modern days roads are 
being constructed to suit fast motor traffic, and it 
would appear that in many cases no consideration is 
given to the horse. When the roads were first tarred, 
it was found that they were too slippery for the horse, 
and part of the road was left with the ordinary 
macadam. To-day, the roads are so constructed that 
it is almost impossible for the horse to travel along 
them. The veterinary profession should pay more 
attention to the shoeing of the horse, and satisfy 
themselves as to the best method of shoeing which 
will prevent a horse from slipping and enable it to 
travel on the road in safety. It is due to the public 
that the veterinary surgeon should take this question 
up. It is extraordinary how little interest veterinary 
surgeons as a whole take in it. I have been dealing 
with the question of non-slip shoes for a number of 
years, and I think it would pay a veterinary surgeon 
to study modern methods of shoeing. 

“ I have only been a member of this Association for 
fifteen years, and I feel myself somewhat of a junior. 
Certainly I do not feel competent to advise members 
on topics of everyday interest, but we all learn by 
meeting in tliis way and discussing things amongst 
ourselves. It must be a great help to every practi¬ 
tioner to exchange views with his fellows, and that is 
the strongest argument I can offer in my appeal for 
large attendances at our quarterly meetings. 

“ There is one point I would like to touch on before 
I conclude, and that is the work of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. We regard the Ministry as successful 
cliiefly on its veterinary side. The greater part of 
that which they have ever done with any advantage 
to the community has been accomplished through 
their veterinary department. Rinderpest, pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, rabies and several other scheduled 
contagious diseases have been stamped out in this 
country by the efforts of the veterinary surgeon 
backed up by the Ministry. But the Ministry of 
Agriculture often dilly-dally and when they do so the 
results are unfortunate. They dilly-dallied with 
glanders for many years, and the result was that 
glanders broke out time after time. We were 
constantly reading of glanders in the human subject 
being contracted from animals. Then we had 
legislative powers by which the veterinary surgeon 
was empowered to use mallein in suspected and 


contact cases, and the Ministry soon added another 
feather to their cap by the eradication of glanders, 
which was now extremely rare. Where you had 
hundreds of cases you now meet with glanders very 
rarely, and that is due to the work of the veterinary 
surgeon. I am a firm believer in drastic action when 
we meet with contagious disease. I have in mind 
more particularly foot-and-mouth disease, and my 
remedy is slaughter all round. If you do it soon 
enough, you get the salvage value. We have here 
to-day one of the finest field representatives of the 
veterinary department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in this country. I refer to Mr. Powley. I do not 
know whether he will agree with me or not, but I 
give it as my emphatic opinion that the only way to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease is to slaughter. 
If you start treating you will have other outbreaks. 

“ One other thing I should like to mention, and that 
is tuberculosis in cattle. We had in 1913-14 a Tuber¬ 
culosis Order whereby we were able by local means to 
bring about the slaughter of tuberculous cattle. 
Every time you killed, you killed a centre of infection. 
That Order has been pigeon-holed, put on the shelf, 
and the centres from which the disease spreads are 
allowed to multiply. We have in this country any¬ 
thing from 35 to 40 per cent, of tuberculous cattle in 
our dairy herds, and they will infect other cattle. 
You have milking cows giving tuberculous milk, which 
is passed on to invalids and children, who fill our 
sanatoriums, and the sanatoriums send up the rates. 
To make any headway, we must have a re-introduction 
of the Tuberculosis Order, and the veterinary surgeon 
must have a hand in the work.” 

The President concluded by thanking the meeting 
for their patient hearing and by expressing a hope that 
the demonstrations they were about to witness would 
be of practical value. 

Mr. Trigger said it was not usual to criticise the 
President’s address, and on this occasion it would be 
difficult to do so, as it was full of sound facts, but they 
could at least thank him for it. It was a very 
sensible address, and he moved that the best thanks 
of the meeting be tendered to the President. 

Mr. Powley, in seconding, said he agreed with the 
President as to the efficacy of the slaughtering policy 
in regard to foot-and-mouth disease. When, however, 
they were limited as to the amount of money they 
could spend, they must cut their coat accordingly. 
That was what was happening at the present time. 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded. 

Operation on a Cryptorchio. 

Professor Brayley Reynolds operated on a 
cryptorchid, the subject being a young cart horse, 
and at the close he explained the difficulty he often 
experienced in locating the testicle. Mr. Murray, 
who provided the horse in this case, told him which 
testicle he had removed and he (the speaker) acted 
accordingly, but the testicle was not where he 
expected to find it. However, by a careful explora¬ 
tion he was able to locate it. Answering a question, 
the operator said there certainly was a risk of the 
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bowel coming down, but it was not a big risk. He 
liked to give the patient time to come round gradually, 
so that it could get on its feet easily. He cited a case 
in which the bowel did come down as he withdrew his 
hand from the abdominal cavity, and it was very 
persistent. By way of treatment, he put a plug in 
the. canal, sutured it up, and took the plug out in a 
couple of days. He believed in securing the animal 
properly. It might be a tedious process, but it was 
worth while, and the operation was better done under 
chloroform, because it stopped any possibility of 
struggling. 

Tiif, Use of the Stomach Tube. 

A demonstration of the stomach tube was given by 
Mr. W. W. Lang (Brigg). The operator showed two 
tubes; one an ordinary hosepipe Jin. in diameter, 
which could be used in animals from six months’ 
upwards, and another only -/fin., which he mild pass 
in day-old foals. He stated that he had discarded 
t he American tube as being too large and lacking in 
rigidity. In many colic cases he found that spasm 
of the (esophagus could only be overcome by the use 
of the more rigid hosepipe, whereas the stilette, which 
he did not like, would have been necessary in the 
American pattern. He never drenched a horse bv 
anv other method, and in colic cases, he considered 
that there was no treatment to equal the salt and 
formalin solution. The quantities used were sodium 
chloride Ib.ss, formaldehyde (40%) 5 ii. in four, 
eight, or even twelve gallons of warm water, according 
to the case. The statement was made that since 
Christmas, 1920, every case of impaction of the double 
colon (and the condition was common in Lines), had 
responded to one administration of salt and formalin 
in twelve gallons of warm water given slowly. The 
patients were all anxious for food and fit for work on 
the following morning. 

As a diagnostic agent he found the tube invaluable 
and invariably passed it right into the stomach so 
that gastric tympany was never overlooked. Some¬ 
times there was discomfort on the part of the patient, 
temporary or prolonged, after two gallons or so had 
been pumped in ; the latter pointed to a very serious 
obstruction such as twist, and it was sometimes 
necessary to syphon out the fluid again. 

Claiming that his invitation included the right of 
free speech the demonstrator told the meeting that 
those veterinary surgeons who had adopted the tube 
could not understand how the others got on without 
it, and that it was quite as useful in cattle as in horse 
practice. The gag and the oral route were used 
in bovines. 

With the help of an assistant who held the horse’s 
head firmly, the tube was then passed, a drench of 
water given through a funnel attached and then a 
quantity pumped in. The various stages were 
explained, the necessity for keeping the tube well on 
the nasal floor emphasised and the passage along the 
oesophagus pointed out. 

The members present were much impressed with 
the demonstration, and intention to adopt the use of 
the tube was freely voiced. 


A Method of Lifting Horses. 

Mr. Martin demonstrated how he raised horses 
l hat were down. He used a long rope which he wound 
round the neck, under the fore legs, round the belly 
and then under the hind legs and tail, tying in the 
middle of the back. All present agreed that it was 
a very simple and excellent method. 

Voles of Thanks.- The hour being late, the 
company hurried back to the Grand Hotel for tea. 
and before leaving the table, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the gentlemen who had given demonstra¬ 
tions. to Mr. Murray for providing the crypt orchid, 
and to the Birmingham Corporation for allowing the 
use of Holliday Street Wharf. 

The Hon. Secretary, in moving this, said Professor 
Reynolds was always well received in the Midlands, 
and they must all have been impressed with the careful 
way in which he went about his work. He had 
promised to come to Birmingham later on and give a 
demonstration of the operation for fistulous withers. 
Mr. Lang came amongst them as a stranger, but they 
were delighted to see him and to watch what he could 
do with the stomach tube. They had all been 
very interested in his demonstration, and he (the 
speaker) quite expected to hear that in the next few 
weeks the price of rubber tubing had gone up. They 
were also pleased to welcome Councillor Grist and 
especially to hear him say that the Corporation of 
Birmingham were willing that they should hold their 
demonstrations at Holliday Street. As for Mr. 
Martin, who had shown them how he raised a horse, 
they always expected something practical from him. 

Professor Reynolds, in acknowledgment, said that 
as the son of one ex-President of that Association and 
the brother of another, it was only natural that he 
should feel at home in the Midlands. He was always 
pleased to do anything he could for the Association. 

Mr. Lang, in the course of a brief response, said lie 
would never dream of going out without his tube. 
It had opened up a new era to them and was the 
basis of a fresh form of therapeutics. 

Councillor Grist, who also replied, said Birmingham 
was proud of its chief veterinary officer, and it was 
gratifying to find that practitioners in the Midlands 
were proud of him, too. As for Holliday Street 
Wharf, he was sure the Corporation would be pleased 
to place it at the disposal of the Association at any 
time. 

E. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. See . 

Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society. 

The forty-sixth annual general meeting of the 
Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society was held 
at the Great White Horse Hotel, Ipswich, on 
Friday, February 24th, 1922, the President (Mr. E. A. 
Hudson) being in the chair. 

The following members were present : Messrs. H. L. 
Roberts, P. R. Turner, J. .1. Scott, J. F. Thurston, 
R. C. Tayler, S. R. Beaumont. Win. Turtill, J. R. 
Godbold, C. C. Nesling, W. Waters, E. A. Hudson, 
and W. Shipley; Messrs. C. Aggio and H. .1. Lovelace 
(visitors). 
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The Secretary read the minutes of the September 
(1921) meeting, held at Great Yarmouth. The 
minutes were duly accepted. 

The Chairman remarked that some members were 
in favour of the society being given up. He said the 
meeting at Great Yarmouth last September was not up 
to expectations, that at Bury in July was fair, and the 
attendance at the gathering that day was not over¬ 
whelming. The meetings had, as agreed upon, been 
held in Suffolk. He sincerely wished more members 
would support them, and hoped that the society 
would receive better support from the Norfolk 
members. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for 
membership : Mr. J. D. Broome, Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, Ipswich, proposed by Mr. P. R. Turner; Col. 
W. A. Wood, of Cambridge University, and Mr. W. F. 
llowes, of Norwich, both of whom were proposed by 
Mr. H. L. Roberts. 

Election of Officers .—The officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows : President: Mr. H. L. 
Roberts; Vice-Presidents: Messrs. E. A. Hudson, 
J. F. Thurston, and T. G. Heatley; Members of 
Committee : Messrs. W. Waters, P. R. Turner, A. F. 
Castle, R. C. Taylor, and S. R. Beaumont. Mr. W. 
Shipley was re-elected Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The President proposed that Professor Reynolds 
be invited to become an honorary member of the 
society, as an appreciation of his kindness and trouble 
in attending the September meeting at Great, Yar¬ 
mouth. This was seconded by Mr. P. R. Turner, 
and duly carried. 

The balance sheet was discussed, and it was decided 
that until the financial state of the society had 
improved sufficiently to be on a sound basis, the 
question of subscriptions to other bodies be waived 
for the time being, and referred to the Committee to 
deal with. 

It was proposed by Mr. J. F. Thurston, seconded 
by Mr. E. A. Hudson, that the balance sheet be 
accepted. This was carried. 

It was proposed by Mr. H. L. Roiierts. seconded by 
Mr. W. Shipley, that Colchester be selected as the 
next meeting place, and that the said meeting be held 
on July 14th, 1922. This was carried. 

Mr. P. R. Turner presented a specimen of gall 
stones from a horse. 

Mr. ,T. F. Thurston produced a specimen of 
embolism of mesenteric artery, due to sclerostomnm 
telracanthum. 

The Secretary read a letter from Major A. F. 
Castle, apologising for not being able to attend the 
meeting and read his paper, owing to his having been 
called away on urgent business. 

Mr. W. Shipley raised the question of the treatment 
for azoturia in horses, giving his experiences and his 
difficulties. The following members took part in 
the discussion: Messrs. H. L. Roberts, C. Aggio, 
E. A. Hudson, and P. R. Turner. 

The question of fees for castration of colts was 
discussed, and the President pointed out that these 


fees had already been fixed in 1919 and should there¬ 
fore, remain in force as previously. 

Mr. J. J. Scott considered that the fees, generally 
speaking, were ridiculously low. 

The President said that Mr. Scott might, if he so 
wished, bring the matter up for discussion at the next 
meeting. 

During the discussion, Mr. Wm. Tuutii.l exhibited 
a new model of an emasculator with which lie now 
castrated successfully. 

A vote of t hanks accorded to the Chairman concluded 
the business of the meeting. 

W. Shipley, Hon. Sec. 

Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

A general meeting of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the Grand Hotel. 
Aytoun Street, Manchester, on April 11th, 1922, at 
3 p.m. The chair was taken by the President 
(Captain F. Hopkin), and the other members present 
were Messrs. Ball, Brittlebank, Curbishley, Black- 
hurst, Taylor, Noar, Lancaster, Noel-Pillers, Minor, 
Wright, l)obie, Oddy, Lomas, Hall, H. Sumner (jun.), 
Stent, Munro, Wadsworth, Woods, Giblin, Burndred, 
Whitehead, Locke and Spruell. Visitors, Messrs. 
Craig and Edmondson. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. Abson, Wharam, Holroyd, Allen and 
Carter. 

It was proposed by Mr. A. W. Noel-Pillers, 
F.R.C.V.S., seconded by Mr. J. H. Wright, M.R.C.V.S.. 
and unanimously resolved that the minutes of the 
last meeting be taken as read. 

Correspondence. 

The Secretary read the following correspondence : 

Circular letter from the Royal Sanitary Institute 
inviting the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion to appoint a delegate for the Annual Congress at 
Bournemouth assembling on July 24th, 1922, and 
terminating on July 29th. 

Proposed by Mr. Wm. Woods, F.R.C.V.S., seconded 
by Mr. A. W. Noel-Pillers, F.R.C.V.S., and 
unanimously resolved that Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittle- 
bank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., be requested to act as 
the delegate for the Association at the Royal Sanitary 
Congress at Bournemouth, July 24th—29th. 1922. 

Letters were read from the Yorkshire Veterinary 
Medical Society, the. Derbyshire Veterinary Medical 
Society, and the North Midland Veterinary Medical 
Association in reply to a letter from that Association 
with reference to sharing the expenses of an election 
circular in support of candidates for Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

It was proposed by Mr. A. W. Noel-Pillers, 
F.R.C.V.S., seconded by Mr. J. II. Wright, 
M.R.C.V.S., and unanimously resolved that the old 
procedure of issuing an election circular in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society 
and the North Midland Veterinary Medical Association 
be continued, the cost being borne pro rata to the 
membership of each society. 
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A letter was read from Mr. W. E. S. Richmond’ 
M.R.C.V.S., tendering his resignation as a member, 
and it was resolved that the resignation be accepted 
with regret. 

Obituary .—Proposed by Mr. R. II. Curbishley, 
M.R.C.V.S., and seconded by Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., that the Secretary 
be instructed to write a letter of condolence to the 
widow and family of the late Mr. Norman Howe, 
M.R.C.V.S., Macclesfield. 

It was proposed by Mr. G. Mayall, M.R.C.V.S., 
seconded by Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., and 
unanimously resolved that Mr. J. Urmson, M.R.C.V.S., 
Bolton, be elected a member of that Association. 

Mr. Wm. Woods, F.R.C.V.S., Wigan, then delivered 
an address entitled, “ Notes on Foot-and-Mouth and 
Other Diseases with Similar Lesions.” 

(Mr. Woods’ paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, received separate publication.—E d.) 

Mr. E. H. Curbishley, M.R.C.V.S., moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Wm. Woods for his valuable paper, 
which was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Wm. Woods, F.R.C.V.S., in reply, tendered 
his thanks. 

J. Spruell, Hon. Sec. 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
these columns. 


Practitioner Tossed and Gored by a Cow. 

Mr. J. Garvie Severely Hurt. 

A fierce attack was made on Mr. Joseph Garvie, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Montrose, by a Holstein cow, on May 
30th, as a result of which he was removed to the 
Infirmary in an unconscious condition. 

Mr. Garvie was on a professional visit to the farm 
of Upper Dysart, tenanted by Mr. H. W. Dodds, and 
had proceeded alone to the byre to inspect the cow, 
which had only recently calved. Resenting the 
intrusion of a stranger she turned upon him, and, 
breaking loose from the fastenings, tossed him over 
her head. Immediately afterwards she commenced 
to gore him savagely, when, fortunately, his perilous 
position was discovered by some of the farm hands. 

The cow was immediately beaten off, and Mr. 
Garvie removed to the farmhouse. He was conveyed 
by motor to Montrose Royal Infirmary in an un¬ 
conscious condition, but Mr. Garvie regained con¬ 
sciousness later in the evening. 

In addition to a fracture of the ribs, bruises about 
the chest, and exits about the face, Mr. Garvie is 
suffering severely from shock, but is reported to be 
making as good progress as can be expected. 

Captain Harry Cliown, R.A.V.C. 

It will interest our readers to know that the late 
Captain Harry Chown, R.A.V.C., who so gallantly 
lost his life in Southern Darfur, in September. 11)21, 
was recommended for the posthumous award of the 


D.S.O., but as the Victoria Cross is the only decoration 
which is awarded posthumously it was found im¬ 
possible to approve the posthumous award of the 
decoration in question. 

Further information regarding this officer’s gallant 
act is contained in the following extract from narrative 
report dealing with the rising in Southern Darfur and 
the attack on Nyala in September, 1921. 

“ . . . Captain H. Chown, Royal Army 

Veterinary Corps, who volunteered to go to the 
assistance of Mr. McNeill, and by forced marches 
reached Nyala just half-an-hour before the attack was 
made. He threw himself into the fight, and having 
emptied his revolver, seized a rifle, which, however, 
soon jambed. Before he was overpowered and 
killed, Captain Chown, by his bravery and total 
disregard of danger, was, with Mr.MeNeill, instrumental 
in infusing into the troops that spirit of unyielding 
courage which eventually won the day.” 

Filmed Operations. 

Vienna’s world-wide reputation as a pioneer centre 
of medical science is, says the Daily Chronicle, likely 
to be enhanced by a remarkable experiment in the 
application of the cinematograph. 

Under the auspices of the State a series of films has 
been taken for educational service in the highest 
branches of surgery. 

The most important are two pictures of operations 
performed in the University surgery by Dr. Lorenz, 
the most famous of European surgeons. 

Intended for posterity, as well as for the instruction 
of present-day students, they are described by experts 
as likely to become classic examples of surgical science. 

Their passage across the screen is even more in¬ 
structive than an observation of actual operations, 
because, not only is each phase shown in closest 
detail, but critical stages are reproduced in enlarge¬ 
ment. 

These films are intended for the exclusive use of 
doctors and students. 

Another series has been prepared for free exhibition 
in the interests of public hygiene. 

In addition, there is a series showing operations 
on dogs and other animals, for the instruction of 
veterinary students. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

On the 24th November, 1823, William Dick de¬ 
livered the first of a course of lectures under the 
patronage and support of what was then called the 
Highland Society of Scotland. The Edinburgh 
Veterinary School will therefore reach its centenary 
in November of next year, and it is natural that many 
feel that the occasion should be suitably observed. 
A meeting of graduates, under the chairmanship of 
Major A. Baird, M.R.C.V.S., was held in the College 
on 31st ultimo, for the purpose of considering the 
preliminary steps in arrangement for the celebration, 
and a large and representative committee was 
appointed. 
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Erratum. 

P. 414, col. 2, para. 3:—In Prof. Gorton’s description 
of the differences met with in the course of the ureters of 
the male cat. the sentence, " On leaving the hilus of the 
kidney it is dorsal to the vena cava,” refers to the right 
kidney and not, as is implied, to the left. 

Army Horses for Polo. 

New Experimental Scheme. 

it is stated in an Army Order (202 of 1922) that officers 
may be permitted, at the discretion of General Officers 
Commanding-in-Chief, to use troop horses for polo, 
provided that in the opinion of divisional and brigade 
commanders such use will not interfere with the military 
work of the horses. Use for polo will not, in any circum¬ 
stances, be considered a reason for increasing the 
authorised establishment of animals required for strictly 
military purposes. The charge for hire w ill be £4 for the 
season for each horse to be used for polo. 

Careful reports and statistics, showing the effect of the 
game on each horse played, will be compiled by the 
veterinary officer in charge of the unit concerned and 
forwarded to the Secretary, the War Office, at the close 
of the polo season, when the effect of the scheme, which at 
present is experimental, will be reviewed. 


Milk Lessons from America. 

Dr. Robertson, Medical Officer for Birmingham, has 
just returned from the United States, whither he went 
in company with Mr. E. W. Langford (ex-president of 
the N.F.U.) and Mr. Gurden (a representative of the retail 
milk distributors of Birmingham) to investigate American 
methods of supplying milk. He states that the American 
practice is to retail milk in bottles, and he hopes it will be 
introduced in this country. The milk is richer and cleaner 
than in England, and is pasteurised and cooled. The 
dairy farmers trade in a small way, but the co-operative 
system is well developed in the .States, making for 
economical and speedy marketing; and they have also 
the advantage of central cooling stations. Dr. Robertson 
advoeales tbe recording of milk yields of individual cows, 
toting for fat, and tbe elimination of inferior animals. 
He points out that American farmers receive a basic price 
for milk containing 3 5 per cent, of fat, and a higher price 
for a superior grade. The minimum percentage of fat 
allowable in milk in this country is 3 per cent., while in 
the United States the official minimum is 3 25 per cent , 
hut the American consumer demands a rich milk—one 
containing less than 3 5 fat would not sell. 

Farmers and other friends in the Linlithgowshire district 
of the late Mr. W. G. M. Braes, M.R.C.V.S., are promoting 
a memorial to his memory in appreciation of the valuable 
services he has rendered to the farming community during 
the past 30 years. A representative committee has been 
appointed, with Mr. Andrew Bowie as convener and Mr. 
A Cochrane, Trinlayinire, Linlithgow, as secretary. 

An announcement as to how the £850,000 given for 
agriculture by the Government would be allocated was 


made by the Minister of Agriculture at Aberystwyth. 
He said the spending of it was to he spread over five years, 
and they would probably devote a large part of it to setting 
up an institution of veterinary research. There was a 
general consensus of opinion, he said, that something 
should be done on a big scale for the study of animal 
diseases, about which they were lamentably ignorant at 
present. Besides going farther with their policy of 
supporting Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes, 
£100,000 would be set aside for t wenty annual scholarships, 
ten at universities and ten at colleges, for the sons and 
daughters of farm workers and agricultural labourers. 


Ancient Egyptian Medical Science. 

A recent issue of the Journal oj the American Medical 
Association gives details of one of the most important 
medical documents of Ancient Egypt which have been 
discovered in modern times. This document, which i 
to be known as “ The Edwin Smith Medical Papyrus,” s 
was found among the collection of the New York Historical 
Society by Dr. Caroline Ransom Williams while cataloguing 
the society's Egyptian Department. It was written in 
the sixteenth century b.c., some 3,500 years ago, and 
consists of about 500 lines ; the papyrus is in an excellent 
state of preservation. The document gives details of 
forty-seven medical or surgical cases, most of them being 
affections or injuries of the head. The technique of 
bandaging wounds of the scalp “ so as to bring the two 
lips of the wounds together ” is described. The Journal 
adds that at the end of the manuscript is a series of hints 
as to how the transformation of an old man into a young 
man may bo brought about, and remarks : “ They were 
evidently looking for the elixir of life thirty-five hundred 
years ago, quite as much as they are in our own time, and 
probably with as little success.” 


The Serviceable Shire. 

As long ago as when the railways were introduced, men 
thought, as did the London scribe about the last Shire 
Horse Show, that the draught horse was doomed, but the 
railway companies found that the shire gelding was 
indispensable for shunting purposes and for collecting 
and delivering lurry loads of merchandise, and they became 
good customers to Shire breeders. The Corporations of 
oiu* large cities and towns also found the Old English 
Cart Horse to be a breed pre-eminently suitable for street 
work of all kinds. Under the late Mr. John Malcolm’s 
able management the Corporation of Birmingham main¬ 
tained a stud of eight hundred cart horses, and although this 
number has not been reached since the war, the Shire 
gelding is still the mainstay of the Corporation of that and 
other large towns for haulage purposes. Motor wagons 
are certainly used where the journeys are long, but while 
populous towns exist their Corporations will 1)0 buyers 
and users of massive-liinbed weight-moving horses. On 
the farm the draught horse holds his own. The large 
farmer uses a motor—if he can afford it—to supplement, 
but not to supersede, his horse strength. If lie attempts 
to dispense with his teams ho suddenly conies to a dead 
end, for he can neither begin nor finish the ploughing, 
cultivating and seeding of a single field without the aid 
of a horse. A smaller farinor requires, and must have, 
cheap and reliable power for his operations. His horses 
are needed to help towards paying overhead charges, and 
he finds that a good draught mare or two are useful in 
that direction—they work, whatever the weather, and 
breed in season. There are some six thousand seven 
hundred members of tbe Shire Horse Society.— JAve Stock- 
Journal. 
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The Oldest Horse. 

Clover, the American horse which is alleged to be fifty-one 
years old, says the Live Stock Journal , had a rousing 
reception on his recent arrival in New York for the Masonic 
Fashion Show. The old fellow did not seem to be upset I 
either by crowds that greeted him at New York or by the ' 
journey. The New York Women’s League for animals 
sent a special padded ambulance to convey him to the 
Ellin P. Speyer Hospital of the League, where he was 
“ royally entertained ” until the opening of the show. 
Clover has been insured for the period of his visit for 
$50,000. Dr. Myers, the owner, has received many letters 
about his old horse, says the New York H orld, which 
throw new light upon the history of the animal. One, 
from Dr. J. A. Deane, of Catskill. N.Y., says that in the 
winter of 1877-1878 he had raced his own horse against 
Clover, then seven. A few others toll of seeing Clover 
race at that time, when he was owned by a man named 
Jonas Salpack, of Tivoli, N.Y. 

Old Clovor’s record show’s that during the first fifteen 
years of his life, and prior to having been bought by Dr 
Myers, he was a pedigreed, double-gaited harness performer 
and had won many important races. Edwin J. Walker, 
of Philadelphia, bought Clover in 1884. Four years 
later he sold him to Mr. Mvers, his cousin, who promised 
the horse a home for life. 

A careful search of the records at the American Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture revealed but one older horse than 
Clover. This was an English barge horse that lived to be 
sixty-two, and died many years ago. Another item refers 
to an old 14 tow path ” horse of Manchester, which passed 
away at sixty-two. This is believed to be the same horse. 
'The records show that one horse in the United States 
lived to be forty-five, another to forty-four, but most of 
t he “ old horses ” were around thirty-five. 


A remarkable story of how a police-sergeant proved the 
guilt of a collie dog suspected of sheep worrying comes from 
tho Lanarkshire village of Leadhills. 

Accompanied by the shepherd who reported tho loss 
of two sheep, the sergeant searched the district. 

At one house the shepherd identified a dog as one which 
he saw’ leaving the field in which the remains of sheep were 
found. 

The owmer of the dog protested the innocence of the 
animal. 

The sergeant called for a piece of washing soda, which 
he compelled the dog to swallow. 

In a few minutes the dog became sick, and disgorged a 
quantity of undigested mutton and wool. This evidence 
of guilt was accepted by the magistrate and tlie"dog has 
paid the death penalty. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
Brat post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

R.C.V.8. Council Election. 

Sir,—Through the medium of the Veterinary Record 
I desire to express my sincerest thanks to all Follows and 
Members who voted for ine in the recent election of 
Members of Council.—Yours faithfully, J. Moore, 5 
Briardale Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., June 10th, 1922. 
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Royal (Dick) College War Memorial. 

New Library Inaugurated. 

The Royal (Dick) College war memorial, which 
takes the form of a library and tablet bearing the 
names of fourteen graduates and students of the 
College who died in the war, was unveiled on June 
13th, in the College buildings, Edinburgh, by Sir 
Robert Greig, M.C., LL.D., chairman of the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland. Prior to the ceremony, 
the large company met in the hall. Sir John Rankine, 
K.C., chairman of the Board of Governors, presided. 


M’Laren, and Gardner: Dr. Lauder and Major 
Blackburn, of the East of Scotland College of Agricul¬ 
ture ; Mr. J. M. Ramsay, of the Board of Agriculture ; 
and Mr. F. P. Milligan, W.S., secretary of the College. 

After prayer by the Rev. Professor Kennedy, D.D., 
Principal Bradley asked the chairman of the Board 
of Governors to accept custody of the memorial. He 
said that in determining the form the memorial should 
take the Committee were influenced by a wish that it 
should be something living and capable of growth. 
It seemed that a library would be most fitting. They 
took, therefore, as a nucleus the existing library of 



and among those present were Sir Robert Greig, the 
Rev. Professor Kennedy, the Rev. Dr. Harry Miller. 
Sir David Wallace, K.B.E., C.M.G., President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh; Principal 
0. Charnock Bradley, President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons ; Professor Wallace, Colonel 
Queripel, Colonel MaeCullum, Major Preston, Dr. 
John Horne, Mr. Harry Rawson; Mr. Thomas Kirk, 
of Abbey Mains, Hadington ; Mr. Alexander Cowan, 
of Valleyfield, Penicuik; Mr. H. D. M’Combie, 
Convener of Aberdeenshire; Councillors Keddie. 
Douglas Elliot.. Rose, Garden. Watt, Dickson Wilson 


the College, which contained some of the books that 
originally belonged to the founder of the school, 
including the first book on veterinary science pur¬ 
chased by William Dick as a young man. They 
trusted that the tablet and the library might be a 
hell) and an inspiration to the present and to future 
generations of students. 

Sir John Rankine, in accepting custody of the 
memorial, said the Governors would treasure the 
memorial with that meed of veneration and reverence 
which was due to the noble sacrifices of those men 
whom it commemorated. 
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Veterinary Corps’ Part in the War. 

Sir David Wallace said it was a privilege to be there 
as the President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
The relationship between the medical profession and 
the veterinary profession was an extremely (dose one. 
Indeed, it was being recognised more and more that 
each could help the other in manifold ways. It was 
quite obvious that just as medical men could get much 
information from a study of diseases in other animals 
than the homo, so he thought it had been recognised, 
and was being recognised more and more, by the 
veterinary profession that they benefitted largely from 
t he scientific work done in the medical profession, and 
he hoped that the relationship on the scientific side 
of those two bodies would become more intimate as 
time went on. During the great war transport was 
mainly carried on by mechanical means, and he 
thought perhaps it was scarcely recognised how 
important a part was played by horse transport. The 
Army Veterinary Corps played an extremely impor¬ 
tant part in connection with transport in keeping the 
horses and mules in a fit condition for the work which 
they had to earry out. The corps was not a very 
large one, but the work it did was truly magnificent, 
and he was certain that by the preventive measures 
they used, and by the curative methods they adopted, 
the horses in the war were looked after in an extra¬ 
ordinarily excellent manner. The arrangements 
made were very much on the same lines as those 
made by the R.A.M.C. So far as contagious diseases 
were concerned, it was gratifying to know that the 
corps was able to prevent any contagious disease doing 
much harm. (Applause.) Perhaps for the first 
time in any campaign of any magnitude the disease 
of glanders, which was a dangerous one when once it 
got hold, was practically entirely avoided. He 
believed that was almost a record in connection with 
Army work. The King had recognised the work of 
the Army Veterinary Corps, and the excellent service 
that was given by the members of the corps, and he 
thought he was right in saying that, as the result 
of the work it did during the war, it was now known 
as the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. That was in 
itself some recognition of those who did so much, and 
who gave their lives in this service, to whom all 
honour was due. 

Memorial of Enourino Usefulness. 

Sir Robert Greig, who followed, said they were 
met to do honour to the memory of the great dead, 
and on that occasion, as on other similar occasions, 
they must feel the admiration, the regret, and the 
hope which were the flowers on the grave of a great 
sacrifice. Their admiration must be unstinted for 
those who did their duty so thoroughly and com¬ 
pletely that they fulfilled their lives almost before 
these lives had begun. They must feel regret that 
at this time, when the world was in greater need than 
ever before of the energy and the hopefulness and the 
idealism of youth, so much of youth had been wasted. 
That occasion differed from most other occasions in 
one respect. A parish or a city memorial was one 


to all ages and classes of those who fell. That 
memorial was to one professional class, the students 
and graduates of the Dick College. He congratulated 
the Committee on the form which it had taken. It 
was a memorial which would have an enduring useful¬ 
ness which, merely by the provision which it made 
for study and for the acquisition of knowledge, would 
bring somehow good out of this war. But its effects 
were more than these. It set up a tradition of duty- 
done. It must influence, consciously or unconsciously, 
the students of that College. The students were 
setting out upon a career in which they could not hope 
to acquire wealth, but in which, more fortunately, they 
could attain scientific distinction, and, still more 
fortunately, in which they could do great and useful 
services to the community. In that, library they 
would honour the sacrifice, they would sympathise 
with the relatives and friends of the fallen, and they 
would have hope and confidence in themselves, know¬ 
ing that though dead their spirit lived for ever, and 
that they also shared in that spirit. 

On adjourning to the library, a praye 1 of thanks¬ 
giving was offered by the Rev. J. Harry Miller, D.D., 
Chaplain, O.T.C., and the tablet was unveiled by 
Sir Robert Greig. After a prayer of dedication by 
Dr. Harry Miller, the “ Last Post ” was sounded by 
a bugler, and the “ Flowers of the Forest ” and 
Reveille were played by the pipers of the O.T.C. 


Grass Disease in the Horse. 

Bv Wm, Nairn, M.R.C.V.S., Blairgowrie. 

(Presented to the Scottish Metropolitan V.M.A.) 

It seems an extraordinary position for one to 
be in to come before you with remarks on a disease 
the correct name of which cannot be definitely 
determined, the cause of which has not been definitely 
proved, and in the treatment of which it is still 
impossible to lay down rules which would lead to a 
good percentage of successful issues. 

This disease, which we term grass disease or 
grass sickness, has been termed Borna disease on the 
continent, as it was in the district of Borna, in the 
province of Saxony, that it made its presence felt as 
a serious enzootic of the horse in the nineties. In 
America it was termed forage poisoning, and, with 
a desire to be more accurate, workers on the path¬ 
ology of it have described it as enzootic meningo¬ 
encephalitis of the horse and botulism. Although 
at first when this disease made its appearance in 
Forfarshire it was considered a mysterious new 
disease of horses, we now recognise that it is an affec¬ 
tion of world-wide prevalence. On the continent it 
has caused at times a very serious mortality in certain 
districts, and we find records there of a similar disease 
which trace back for almost one hundred years. 
Whatever alterations in its nomenclature the deter¬ 
mination of the real etiological factor may produce, 
to the farmers of Forfarshire and Perthshire, it will 
ever remain grass disease. We are convinced it is 
mainly a disease of agricultural horses, but they need 
not be at grass, as numerous cases have been observed 
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in animals which had not been at pasture for at least 
six or eight months. Instead of grass disease it 
might be more correct to term it forage poisoning, 
but since we are sure it is of a bacterial origin, even 
that title would still be inaccurate. In Scotland we 
have two opinions as to the etiology of this disease, 
and in America opinion is likewise divided. There 
the disease was known as cerebro-spinal meningitis 
of horses and forage poisoning, but Graham in 1917 
claimed that it was due to the Bacillus botulinus. 
Dr. Tocher later made a similar claim for grass disease 
in Scotland. 

Professor Gaiger in 1921 found, in pure culture, 
from the cerebro-spinal fliud of a case sent to the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, an organism which lie 
termed a diplo-streplococcm. He also pointed out 
that the symptoms and post-mortem appearances 
were similar to the disease first described as affecting 
horses in the province of Borna. 

It has yet to be shown whether the disease will 
be known as meningo-encephalitis or botulism of the 
horse. Dr. Tocher and Mr. Buxton claim to have 
demonstrated that grass disease is botulism, but 
many difficulties must be overcome before these 
findings can be accepted as proved. To isolate by 
cultivation an organism from among the many in the 
alimentary canal, and to produce the death of other 
horses by injecting that organism or its toxin, is 
barely sufficient evidence that these have produced 
a disease similar to a natural infection. 

One difficulty, I should think, is the fact that in 
both grass disease and botulism the visible symptoms 
are mostly secondary to perverted function, and 
although arising from different causes might have 
many similarities clinically. The Bacillus botulinus 
is as likely an organism as any to be filling a harmless 
part in the alimentary canal, as most workers incline 
to the view that its toxin production takes place 
mainly outside the body. To pursue a successful 
existence it must enjoy anaerobic conditions of life, 
and one wonders if grass exposed to sunlight and air 
would fulfil its requirements. If we had been dealing 
with ensilage, it might have found more ideal con¬ 
ditions. The exponents of the botulism theory 
express the view that the diplo-streptococcus of Borna 
is a secondary infection and quite non-pathogenic. 
Professor Gaiger showed that it was highly patho¬ 
genic for laboratory animals, rabbits and sheep. 
I may mention here that on a farm much troubled 
with grass disease last year I met with a serious 
outbreak of a similar trouble among sheep in the 
month of June. Out of 48 ewes 19 died, and 7 were 
very ill, but recovered. The symptoms and post¬ 
mortem appearances were similar to those of grass 
disease in the horse. Kraus, in the Argentine, has 
repeatedly infected horses with this same strepto¬ 
coccus. This organism has not yet been demonstrated 
in the brains of horses which have died of other 
diseases. Professor Gaiger and various other workers 
in following up the streptococcic theory have shown 
that there is evidence of an encephalitis in grass 


disease, and Professor Gaiger has demonstrated the 
streptococcus in the nerve cells. 

Until it is definitely settled what is the correct 
etiology, we can hardly arrive at any conclusion as to 
the channel of infection. In Borna disease infection 
was supposed to be spread mainly by food and water, 
especially water, and sonic workers favour the view 
that it is air-borne. In America contaminated 
pastures in certain localities have been charged with 
the production of the trouble. The outbreaks of the 
disease which Graham termed botulism were traced 
to the use of badly-cured forage or ensilage. In 
Scotland we have always believed the infection was 
spread by the grass, but the number of cases which 
one meets with in the spring, and which have never 
been on grass for six to eight months, causes one to 
wonder more as to the dissemination of the organism. 
During this month I have seen three cases in horses 
on house feeding; two were sub-acute, and are still 
alive, the other was acute, and all were typical cases. 
It would seem as if the virulence of the disease in¬ 
creases in June and July, and then gradually diminishes 
as the ratio of acute cases to subacute or chronic is 
higher during these months than later or earlier. 

When we consider that this disease can affect 
animals living under conditions in the country similar, 
as far as feeding is concerned, to those of the city horse, 
it seems rather strange that we have not hitherto had 
any report of a serious mortality among town horses. 
Probably some here to-day can give us information 
on this point. Examination of the food of these 
animals affected under house-feeding conditions 
usually shows that it is of first-class quality, and 
surely if the food was infected with the B. botulmus, 
we would frequently find under stable conditions 
more than one animal affected; but in my experience 
it is rare to do so. 

As I have mentioned, some observers on the con¬ 
tinent have considered the disease air-borne, and 
point to the catarrhal condition of the turbinated 
bones and the congestion of the olfactory bulbs as 
indicating the point of attack. This feature, which 
is usually present as a post-mortem condition, does 
seem rather strange, but we must always remember 
that owing to disturbed nervous function the pharynx 
soon develops a catarrhal condition which might 
extend to the adjoining parts. At one time I con¬ 
sidered the theory that the disease, might be air-borne 
as absurd, while to-day I am not so sure that it is. 
At first grass disease was thought to be a disease of 
the prime of life in the horse (3 to 10 years), but we 
now know that it may affect any age from the foal 
at its dam to the ancient of 30 years of age. In my 
district I usually think that the most serious mor¬ 
tality is among the two-year-olds and three-year-olds. 
All breeds seem to be susceptible. As regards the 
period of incubation, we can say little until the causal 
organism is more clearly defined, but most observers 
consider it short—probably from twelve hours to a 
few days. 
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Clinical Symptoms. 

Although, as a rule, after careful and repeated 
observation we are able to arrive at a fairly accurate 
diagnosis, we must recognise the difficulties of an 
early diagnosis, as the symptoms we note, although 
quite distinct in many ways, are not really pathog¬ 
nomic for grass disease, and might be regarded as the 
commencement of other and less serious ailments. 
Continued observation shows that there is a definite 
but usually elusive clinical picture produced by the 
primary intoxication, and might be termed the real 
grass disease. We do not often get an opportunity 
of seeing this stage, as the disturbance would not 
attract the attention of any but a very observant 
owner or attendant. 

It is only when we have a number of cases on the 
same farm with a number of horses under observation 
that it is noticed certain animals look slightly indis¬ 
posed; they are dull and stand about the fence side 
more than usual; they may be down a few times, then 
get up and wander through the field in a rather 
erratic fashion, picking occasionally at the grass. 
Examination shows an increased frequency of pulse, 
may be 60 per minute, with a temperature of 101°- 
102°F. After a day or two some of these animals 
appear to be quite normal, but others may show more 
pronounced symptoms, and rapidly pass into the 
acute and subacute types. Although we recognise 
clinically three forms of the trouble, these are merely 
arbitrary distinctions so far as we are concerned : 
thi‘ essential jjosl-nwrteni lesions are characteristic 
of the disease. 

In the usual clinical expressions of the disease 
there is to be observed a regular gradation of symp¬ 
toms, varying from a few hours’ visible illness in a very 
acute case to slow wasting, which may last months, 
in the chronic type. An acute case may last five or 
six days. I have heard it stated it is possible to find 
definite diagnostic evidence at the beginning of an 
attack of grass disease ; this observation is opposed 
to my experience, and, I have reason to believe, to 
that of others conversant with the disease. Our 
diagnosis in the early stages frequently rests more 
on an intuitive apprehension than on any definite 
symptom. 

Briefly stated, the earlier symptoms in an acute 
case when observed are salivation, dull expression, 
slight pain, sweating, rigors, and a more or less 
complete arrest of bowel function ; the case at the 
beginning resembles a mild colic case, except for the 
great depression, which is sometimes very marked. 
The pulse and temperature may not be much altered 
at the beginning of an attack, but later the former 
becomes small and quick, resembling that of acute 
enteritis. As the case develops more tympany is 
noticed, and food is regurgitated from the stomach, 
escaping through the nostrils. Some authorities on 
the liorse in the past have expressed the opinion that 
vomiting in the horse only took place after a rupture 
of the wall of the stomach. In an acute case of grass 
disease it is a regular feature near the end. At the 
same time the distress of the animal becomes more 


acute, and I think the increased pain and the vomiting 
are due to the paralysed stomach becoming over 
distended with fluids and the patent cardiac sphincter 
allowing the contents to escape freely up the oesoph¬ 
agus. The case may be characterised by recurring 
attacks of colicky pains, but the glassy eye, rigors, 
running down pulse and increasing tympany are 
symptoms directly pointing to approaching dissolu¬ 
tion due to a deep intoxication arising from the 
alimentary canal as an inevitable result of perverted 
function. A feature is that in many cases the animal 
on the second day of illness may look quite well and 
bo dead two days later. 

Referring now to the subacute type of case, and 
also to that classified as chronic, we find that, like the 
acute, they may be ushered in by sharp colickv 
pains. 

In the acute type the tendency is for the abdominal 
cavity to become more distended and tympanitic, 
whereas as the subacute case progresses the abdominal 
cavity steadily diminishes in volume, until about the 
end of the case we get a picture of extreme emaciation 
and wretchedness. What seems to distinguish 
between the acute and the subacute types is that 
in the former there is a complete and in the latter an 
incomplete loss of function in the alimentary canal. 
Usually a slight tremor of the muscles is to be observed 
—sometimes in the region of the shoulder, sometimes 
in the hind limb, and occasionally in both. On 
examination the region covered by the tail is found 
covered by a profuse perspiration, and other parts 
of the body patchy sweat! ng is to be noted, especially 
about the region of the neck. Attention is directed 
to the respiratory tract by a snuffling nasal breathing 
with a slight discharge, which is usually mucoid to 
begin with, but may become, blood-tinged later. These 
symptoms, muscular tremors and nasal sounds, 
suggest at first to one's client that his horse is suffering 
from a cold. The case usually has its good days and 
its bad ones; in the latter the tremors are worst, the 
nasal sounds louder, and the appetite practically 
disappears. Sometimes on the bad days there are 
frequent colicky pains, causing him to lie down. 
Almost invariably there is more or less difficulty in 
deglutition; in some cases the difficulty is observed 
to be distressing. After a time the mouth becomes 
dry and the tongue coated, the unfailing index of 
defective elimination; another result from this same 
cause is seen in the jaundiced condition of the sclerotic 
conjunctiva. These symptoms are dominated bv 
the rapidly progressive emaciation, gradual loss of 
appetite, obstinate constipation, and by what seems 
a more and more rigorous insistence of the charac¬ 
teristic attitude of standing huddled in a corner with 
his tail to the wall. 

If the animal lies down, it is not for long, and he 
soon resumes what really strikes one as being a 
characteristic meditative or drowsy attitude in the 
corner, easily roused by the slightest noise. Odd 
cases show some variation such as a loose floundering 
gait, signs of a considerable skin irritation, with, later, 
the shedding of a thick crust of epidermal scales. 
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In a few eases there is evidence of what looks like 
meningitis, as the animal moves about, stiffly with 
the head slightly elevated, the nose poked out, and 
seems disinclined to eat from the ground. As the 
case proceeds there are frequent efforts at micturition, 
but the urine is passed in small quantities, and is of 
an oily appearance. A few days before death the 
pulse increases in frequency, but, contrary to what 
might be expected in the period immediately pre¬ 
ceding death, it is abnormally slow. The animal 
goes down, no doubt from nervous exhaustion, and 
dies in about twenty-four hours. The duration of 
this type may be from one to six weeks. 

The chronic type is merely a less aggravated form 
of the disease, with this difference, that t he symptoms 
are modified, and after a period extending into 
months the animal very slowly improves. It may be 
six or nine months before he is fit for any labour, and 
even then the recovery may only be partial, owing to 
permanent interference with the nervous energy of 
such vital parts as the larynx, oesophagus, lungs and 
heart. Although he may become fat, he has not the 
necessary physical endurance for the work of the 
farm. 

Post-Mortem. —The complete or incomplete stasis 
of the alimentary canal modifies the clinical picture, 
and in a similar way affects the pont-mortem appear¬ 
ances. In the acute case where stasis has been com¬ 
plete we find very marked changes, especially in the 
stomach and bowels. There is found a distended 
stomach with a large area of gastritis, an impacted 
bowel with acute enteritis, and the other organs, such 
as spleen, liver, and kidneys, exhibit congestion. 
Frequently there is pneumonia which may be gan¬ 
grenous, and this condition may extend to the trachea 
and oesophagus. In a subacute case the marked 
feature is the emptiness of the abdominal cavity 
and puckering of the bowels. There is very little to 
be seen which in itself could affect t he animal seriously. 
In all the cases, especially those that are subacute, 
we find on opening the head congestion of the nasal 
mucous membrane and luemorrhagic extravasation 
into the olfactory bulbs. It gives the impression 
that changes have taken place in that part. 

Treatment. —The curative treatment of this 
disease is not promising. If cases could be recognised 
before serious secondary symptoms make their 
appearance, one hopes that an effort might some day 
be made to arrest the progress of the malady by large 
doses of a suitable serum. But once complete sus¬ 
pension of the digestive functions makes its appear¬ 
ance, we find a new disease superimposed on the 
original, and this soon terminates the case. 

Hitherto with the chronic type of case dieting 
with laxative foods and attention to general hygiene 
have given better results than medicine, if the 
weather is good, the patients seem to do better out¬ 
side. The discovery of a bacteriological product is 
the urgent requirement of the profession. With 
this end in view a considerable amount of work has 
been in progress. The exponents of the botulism 
theory have instituted an extensive experiment in 


Forfarshire in the immunisation of horses against 
botulism. This should protect the horses against 
botulism, but it remains to be seen if it will protect 
them against grass disease. Perhaps some gentlemen 
from Forfarshire will give any experiences they may 
have had with this anti-toxin. In support of the 
view that this disease is Borna disease, a considerable 
amount of work is in progress, but no definite results 
can be announced yet. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Im; us : By way of opening the discussion, 1 
should like to say that I thank Mr. Nairn, my neigh¬ 
bour, for bringing this subject to the proper place for 
discussion. Hitherto, with the one exception of 
Professor Gaiger, in Glasgow, this important subject 
has always been discussed at agricultural meetings. 
Investigations have been going on for a number of 
years. We have had the disease in Forfarshire, and 
1, along with others, have been fighting it for the last 
11 or 12 years. The Angus Agricultural Association 
asked me to get an authority and try to get to the 
bottom of it. I asked Principal Dewar, and he came up, 
and we did everything possible to find some reason 
for its appearance. At that time the grasses were 
suspected. They may have something to do with 
it in conveying the disease ; but, as you all know, our 
old friend Principal Dewar died, and then the Angus 
Association referred it to the Highland Society to 
institute and form a committee to carry on the 
investigations. The disease, as I say, has been very 
troublesome to all practitioners in the districts where 
it broke out. In Forfarshire it began on the coast, 
and in my experience it always was found on a highly- 
cultivated farm. We never got it on a croft or on a 
small farm. It gradually came inland and spread 
from farm to farm. If you got it breaking out on 
one farm, in a few days or weeks you were always 
certain to get it on a neighbouring farm. We have a 
very large number of horses now said to be protected 
with the botulinus serum some 500 or 600 horses. 
These will be a fair test as to whether it is a protection 
against grass disease or otherwise. The disease has 
altered considerably since I remember it first. At 
first it used to yield a little to treatment. That put 
us off our guard. We thought we were always dealing 
with an ordinary case of mechanical impaction. 
Latterly nothing could be said that was of any value 
in the way of treatment. Some claim to have treated 
cases, and some claim to have cured them. There 
is no cure up to the present moment. 1 do not 
think 1 have anything else to add, further than this, 
that, up to the present this season we have only had 
three cases, and t hey are amongst horses that have 
not been injected. We have had no injected horses 
up to the present moment that have taken the disease. 
Whether that is a coincidence or not I do not know. 

Mr. Spruell : I would like to thank Mr. Nairn for 
his excellent paper on grass disease. He, like other 
unfortunate Forfar and Perthshire veterinary sur¬ 
geons, has had a very rough time with it for some 
years. There is one point in diagnosis which I think 
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Mr. Nairn did not mention, and that is the question 
of rectal examination, and 1 think that for anyone 
who is in a grass disease district that is invaluable. 
1 do not think there is any ordinary impaction that 
gives one the same feel on rectal examination the 
absolute cementing of the bowel contents in the 
colon and csecum. I am speaking of acute cases 
more particularly. It is just as if a few sacks of 
cement had been damped and solidified. You can 
hardly pit it with the finger. This impaction gives 
rise to attempts at micturition, due to pressure on 
the bladder. Another symptom which I think is 
almost always present—certainly always present in 
chronic cases—is a soapy sweat immediately below 
the tail. You find a sweat in ordinary colic cases, 
but this is quite distinctive. Personally, I think 
there is a distinct odour, but 1 cannot put a name to 
it. It is just by practice and by having seen cases 
that one knows it. Another symptom which is a 
useful means of identification for those not accus¬ 
tomed to the disease is to take a suspect out to the 
water trough. He may or may not drink, but if he 
does drink you find that he is making involuntary 
movements in drinking, and very little of the water 
is getting away, and he has got to dive his nose well 
down before he can carry it away at all, due to paraly¬ 
sis. Another symptom is ptosis—the half-shut 
appearance of the eye ; and if you wake him up and 
make a noise, then he opens his eyes quite completely. 
Occasionally you have paralysis of one of his lips, but 
that is not always present. 1 think the difficulty in 
drinking is always present, and in acute cases impac¬ 
tion of the bowels, and certainly the soapiness under 
the tail, flanks, and behind the shoulder. Another 
symptom is that very often he gets a ewe-necked 
appearance ; there is retching and squealing, regur¬ 
gitation of food and vomiting down the nostrils. Mr. 
Inglis spoke about the disease being always found on 
highly-cultivated ground. The first, cases that 
appeared I think were back in 1906, 1907, or 1908, 
and they were down towards Budden and Barry. 
These horses had been grazed on old policy parks at 
Panmure. At that time we had eight or ten or 
twelve deaths. My father and I at that time thought 
it was probably some vegetable poisoning, and 
Professor Stewart Macdougall thought it might be 
due to a little plant very prevalent in those parts, 
PotetUilla tornierUiUa. We tried feeding experiments 
with tormentil, but with no results; the horses did 
well. We saw Major Lane, who had horses at Budden, 
and he put some at our disposal. We gathered 
tormentil and fed them on it, but they did well. That 
was a very old pasture, and could hardly be called 
highly cultivated. From that date the disease swept 
both east and west, gradually advancing till it was 
outside Dundee, really travelling north-west and 
right up to Strathmore and on by Coupar Angus. So 
far this year we are giving this antitoxin a trial in my 
neighbourhood. Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Gibson and I— 
and I think Mr. Inglis also— have all a big number 
of horses treated. Lip to date there has only been 
one case of grass disease, which occurred two days 
after the first injection which I made. That may 


have been due to the serum, or was probably a coinci¬ 
dence. There was a typical case at Inverperth. It 
was treated with antitoxin alone, but died five or 
six days afterwards. No serum could ever have 
opened his bowels or brought him back to normal, 
because the whole contents were adherent and like 
cement. In conclusion, I just wish to thank Mr. 
Nairn for his paper. (Applause.) 

The President : Perhaps Professor Gaiger would 
give us a few remarks. 

Professor Gaiger : I really did not come to say 
anything this afternoon, but to hear the practitioner's 
point of view on the disease. 1 would like to say a 
word of thanks, and merely ask a question about 
gangrenous pneumonia, which Mr. Nairn says he 
sometimes finds. Does he attach much importance 
to that, or does he not think it may be a secondary 
condition due to difficulty in swallowing ? 

Mr. Nairn : Yes, you do not always find it, 

Mr. Peggie : I would like to thank Mr. Nairn for 
being so kind as to come here and give us a paper. 
It is a very interesting subject, and is becoming more 
so to practitioners. At first it was more or less 
confined to northern counties, but two years ago in 
the upper part of Lanarkshire I came up against a 
case. Not knowing anything about grass disease, the 
case looked to me like one of choking. The man told 
me when he took the horse out for a drink he noticed 
the animal could not drink. I treated him, but he 
became worse and developed the disease known now 
as grass disease. The previous year we had another 
case in Peeblesshire, with the same symptoms and the 
same fatal result. It is imperative for us all to be 
on our guard, because the disease is spreading, not 
only in the north of Scotland, but all over the country. 

Professor Greig : I wish to thank Mr. Nairn for 
his most interesting, and so far as I am concerned, 
most instructive paper. I am afraid I cannot con¬ 
tribute materially to the discussion to-day, as 
l have had no experience of grass disease, nor have 
I seen a case of “ Borna sickness,” with which 
Professor Gaiger has identified grass disease. 
When one compares the published records of the two 
diseases, one is bound to recognise a great similarity 
in the clinical symptoms, but there are two factors 
which make it difficult for me to altogether associate 
them. I am speaking as one who has seen neither 
of these diseases, and perhaps Professor Gaiger. 
whom we are pleased to see to-day, may be able to 
clear up my difficulties. My first difficulty is that 
the records of Borna disease all seem to show that the 
symptom of cerebral excitement is present in prac¬ 
tically all cases ; at least, great stress is put upon 
that symptom. In the so-called “ forage poisoning,” 
which is recognised as being closely similar to, if not 
identical with, Borna disease, and with which I have 
had experience on the continent, cerebral excitement 
is a marked feature. On the other hand, so far as 1 
know, and so far as I heard from the paper to-day, 
cerebral excitement is not a marked symptom of 
grass disease. My second difficulty arises from the 
extraordinary condition of impaction met with in 
grass disease. Descriptions of the condition with 
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which I have been furnished coincide with that 
given to-day by Mr. Spruell, who said that the con¬ 
tents of the large bowel resembled hardened cement. 
Impaction is not recognised as a feature of Borna 
disease ; in support of that statement I may mention 
that Dr. Mohler advises as a preliminary to treatment 
the “ clearing out of the bowels ” and for that purpose 
recommends the subcutaneous injection of half-a- 
grain of arecoline hydrobromide. Would half-a- 
grain of arecoline be of any use against the impaction 
of grass disease ? I would be glad to have any 
information upon these points, especially from 
Professor Gaiger, who, I know, has had a large experi¬ 
ence of Borna disease. 

Professor Gaiger : The question has been put to 
me, but really I think Mr. Nairn would be more com¬ 
petent to answer the first point, which is more a 
clinical one. Cerebral excitement is one of the 
symptoms in grass disease in this country. Am I 
not right ? 

Mr. Nairn : Yes. 

Professor Gaiger : Very much so in some cases. It 
is stated in most of the books that there is no treatment 
for Borna disease. If arecoline hydrobromide will 
so easily clear out the bowel, why is it not a recognised 
treatment ? If it is a specific, it would be largely 
used, but where Borna disease occurs it is recognised 
there is no treatment for it, just as much as it is 
recognised that there is no treatment for grass disease 
in this country. I have no doubt myself that the 
two diseases are identical. Long before going to any 
bacteriological results, I came to the conclusion that 
it was Borna disease from a study of Borna disease 
alongside a study of grass disease. Having made up 
my mind, I set to a bacteriological investigation of the 
disease, and was astonished to find what the workers 
in the Argentine found, streptococcus in the brain. 
Being very specialised, you are up against a great 
difficulty in cultivating it originally from the body 
in primary culture. Secondary cultures are quite 
easy. I have still this organism in pure culture. It 
is highly pathogenic. Last week it killed a rabbit in 
12 hours. The intravenous method is the quickest way 
in which it kills. I should be sorry to say that is the 
cause of the disease, because one wants a great many 
more cases, and one wants to see that cases can be 
reproduced. Before you can do that you want an 
animal that is known to be susceptible, of proper 
age, and complying with other requirements. Up to 
the present we have tried it on two old horses and a 
young Shetland pony, and it was not pathogenic on 
any of the three. We have had such a heavy infec¬ 
tion of the brain that you could see the organism in 
sections. You must attach some importance to an 
organism found in the brain of a sick animal and 
possessing pathogenic properties. To me it was an 
interesting fact that the work we did in Glasgow 
corresponded so exactly with the work done in 
another continent altogether. It is also interesting 
in helping us to confirm this disease with Borna 
disease, because until you can give a disease a name 
it means very little. Having named the disease 


Borna disease, it sets people reading about Borna 
disease, and they discover that grass disease covers 
the whole of the east coast from Inverness to the 
middle of England. If the work in Glasgow did 
nothing else, it gave the disease a name, which enables 
others to recognise it. It is difficult in reading 
forage disease to associate that disease with grass 
disease or Borna disease. No doubt there are certain 
cases in America that are called forage poisoning 
which are really Borna disease, real grass disease'. 
There is in America Dr. Graham, who is working on 
the botulism theory. When you read his work you 
find there is only one animal from which he got his 
results, and that was an experimentally-fed horse. 
So you have to discount a great deal of what you see 
in headlines in regard to the two being associated. 
Other workers in America have repeated his work 
with no results whatever. One has come to the 
conclusion that there are no organisms present in 
any tissue or fluid in the body. That is quite under¬ 
standable when you think of the difficulty of which 
I have told you—the difficulty of growing and iso¬ 
lating the organism found in the brain. The work is 
very expensive, because you must have experimental 
horses and small experimental animals, and it is that 
that has rather set a limit to continuing the work we 
were doing in Glasgow last year. (Applause.) 

The President : I thank Mr. Nairn very much for 
liis paper on a very interesting and important subject. 
I did not just gather at what time of the year the 
incidence occurred. In practice in an American city 
we had a great many horses that died from what we 
called meningitis, but it was possible it was forage 
disease. The brain symptoms were exceedingly 
well marked. In every case the horses were in a 
galloping state. They seemed to gallop lying on their 
sides until death. I have never seen this disease in 
this country, and I wondered if this cerebral symptom 
was marked in the casea that are seen here. If there 
are no other remarks, I shall ask Mr. Nairn to reply. 

The Reply. 

Mr. Nairn : You have received my remarks so 
kindly that I hardly think I need say much in reply. 

I shall, however, refer to a few points raised by 
various speakers. Mr. Inglis emphasised the point 
that he had mainly seen eases on grass grown on 
highly-cultivated land. I get as many cases on poor 
hillside rocks and heather as on rich pasture. The 
pasture, as I pointed out years ago, in itself could 
have nothing to do with the production of the disease. 
Mr. Spruell referred to my omitting the symptom of 
ptosis. 1 mentioned the drowsy appearance of the 
animal, and also the soapy sweat. That is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the subacute case. I mentioned 
that also—that it produced perspiration. It is a 
striking point in sub-acute cases of grass disease to 
lift the tail and find the condition in which it is. I 
think a great deal of that soapy sweating is due to 
the way the animal keeps the tail pulled in tight over 
the anus, and of course it is associated with patchy 
sweating, it being exaggerated in that part. Mr. 
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Spruell also mentioned the importance of rectal 
examination to recognise the impaction of the bowel. 
There is-no doubt it is quite important, but 1 have 
seen cruses of grass disease where you had the bowels 
moving on the first day quite frcclv. and afterwards 
they became packed. So in cases of that kind it 
would not be a guide, and you soon get tired of such 
examination. Then you have the symptom due to 
the condition of the oesophagus, but that most I v makes 
its appearance in the later acute cases. You do 
not get it in the very beginning of the acute cases. 

Mr. Sprukll : Yes, you do. 

Mr. Nairn : I have never seen it in the first day 
or two. Of course, we often have cases of grass 
disease that have been unnoticed by the owners for 
days before we are called. The symptom of cerebral 
excitement mentioned by Professor Greig has been 
dealt with by Professor Gaiger. There are cases that 
show that symptom. In a number of cases the 
drowsy condition is noticeable. With the drowsiest 
animal it is remarkable how easily he is roused up. 
The slightest noise makes him look up. In sub-acute 
easels you have also the wandering about, treading 
up and down the fence side, eating a bite occasionally, 
and wandering on as if they could not get rest. Pro¬ 
fessor Greig also referred to the injection of arecoline 
used in Borna disease. If it is successful in such a 
case, then Borna disease is not grass disease. The 
President referred to the period in the year of greatest 
incidence of this disease. I mentioned in the paper— 
perhaps not clearly -June, J uly, and August as t he 
months in which we get most cases, but we may get 
cases at almost any period of the year. 

Mr. I no us : Before leaving the subject, I may be 
a little irregular, but I might say that the practitioners 
of Forfarshire will be very pleased to show any 
students round their cases if they desire to see them. 
It might be of some value to them in after life. 
(Applause.) 

Pulmonary Ascariasis. 

By A. W. Nokl Pillers, Liverpool. 

On looking through our periodicals for the last six 
or seven years for another purpose 1 was struck with 
the scant references to the work of Stewart and others 
with regard to the life cycle of Ascaris, and its possible 
bearing on the clinical aspects of infestations with 
worms of this and allied genera in the different 
domestic animals. Stewart showed that when the 
eggs of the human ascaris were fed to mice the larval 
forms migrated from the alimentary canal to the 
lungs and, having ascended the trachea, were then 
swallowed and finally passed out with the faeces. 
These facts led him to believe that mice were the 
intermediate hosts of the ascaris of man and swine. 
Ransom and Foster later on proved that t his conclusion 
was not well founded, but that Stewart had really 
established the fact that ascaris eggs do not develop 
directly in the intestine without leaving it as was 
at one time believed. The mouse was thus an un¬ 
suitable host so far as the final stages were concerned. 
From the work of these three authorities, together 


with that of Cram, it is now known that the eggs 
voided in the fieccs arc swallowed ; they then hatch, 
the larval forms enter the intestinal wall, and, passing 
into the portal circulation liver, and heart at 
length arrive in the lungs. Here, in passing from the 
capillaries to t he alveoli they cause small haunorrhages, 
and if the infestation is severe bacterial invasion and 
pneumonia may result. 

In America, where swine occupy an important place 
in the practitioner's activities, frequent references to 
the disease are made in the journals. In Veterinary 
Medicine for March this year (Vol. XVII.. p. 129). 
Hall gave a full, account of the condition. He states 
t hat many cases of t humps (rapid spasmodic breathing) 
in young pigs are due to it. In older animals a 
similar clinical picture may be due to other causes— 
swine fever—and dietetic errors. Kingsley (p. 174 of 
the same journal) points out that the losses, either in 
deaths or stunted growth in the States are enormous, 
and recommends oil of chenopodium as a satisfactory 
drug, providing due attention is paid to fasting, and 
its irritant properties. He also mentions santonin. 

The ova of ascaris have been shown to be capable 
of living in 3 to 5 per cent, solutions of formalin for 
months, and they are not easily destroyed by any of 
the common disinfectants. Cleanliness of animals and 
their surroundings is therefore essential in prevention. 
Swine are not the only animals affected with ascarids, 
and what happens with them might easily apply to 
others. Providing the necessary food or a suitable 
substitute for it can be found in an abnormal situation, 
t here may not now be so much difficulty in explaining 
how ascarids arrived there. 


R.C.V.S. Annual Meeting. 

In our report of the annual meeting of the Royal 
College, given in last week’s Record, the name of Sir 
Stewart Stockman was mistakenly omitted from the 
list of those present, and that of Sir Layton Blenkin- 
sop was not included amongst those declared to be 
elected members of Council, although given in its 
proper place in the report of the scrutineers. 

B.M.A.’s Glasgow Mooting. 

The annual general meeting of the British Medical 
Association will he held in Glasgow next month, under the 
presidency of Sir William Macewcn. A nninlwr of very 
interesting papers and discussions are promised. 

Not the least of these will ho that of Professor Kihiger. 
of Copenhagen, on his experiments with the small worms 
which he found to he capable of producing cancer in rats, 
and which pass a port ion of t heir life-cycle in t he cockroach. 
Professor Kibiger’s work is of vast interest and his palter 
will ho eagerly awaited. 

Another interesting contribution is likely to he that of 
I)r. Mervyn Gordon on the bacteriology of influenza— 
one of the most hotly contested fields of modern medicine. 
At present several different germs are supported for the 
distinction of being the cause of this infection. The 
section of microbiology will also listen to papers dealing 
with relationships between animal and plant diseases. 
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while Dr St. John Brooks will discuss ‘‘Cultures of 
Organisms Pathogenic for Man, Animals and Plants,” 
and Professor David Ellis, “ Iron Bacteria; Sulphur 
Bacteria ; Fossil Iron Moulds.” 

Important papers will be read in the section of neurology 
and psychological medicine. In the Public Health 
Section, Dr. Brownlee, Statistician to the Medical Research 
Council at its central institute in London, whose earlier 
work in Glasgow is well known* will lecture on “ Statistics.” 
As Dr. Brownlee has opened up new' avenues of use for the 
statistical method in medicine, his contribution may be 
expected to arouse great interest. The public health 
section this year is specially important. So is that of 
diseases of children. Here the rickets controversy will 
bo reopened in that home of rickets, Glasgow. Dr. 
Leonard Finlay, Professor Mellauoy and other protagonists 
will take part- Sir William Willcox, whose expert 
evidence in recent important trials has been so eagerly 
read, will contribute to the section of “ Industrial Diseases 
and Forensic Medicine,” a paper on “Dangers to health 
arising from use of preparations of arsenic in various 
industries.” 

A cinematograph demonstration will be given by Pro¬ 
fessor Rollier, of Lcysin, illustrating “The share of the 
sun in the treatment and prevention of tuberculosis,” 
which he has done so much to bring to public notice. 
The Erlangen methods of treating cancer by X-ra>s of 
very high penetrating powers will be discussed in the 
section of Radiology and Electrology.— The 'Times. 


London Cart Horses. 

The horseless age seems as far off as ever—in fact, if the 
London Cart Horse Parade is any criterion, the use of 
heavy horses for town work shows a very healthy increase. 
Whereas 740 horses were shown in 1921, the number on 
view on Whit-Monday was 1,081. Undoubtedly the 
principal reason for this increase is that town contractors, 
borough councils, etc., have found, by experience, that 
the horse is more economical than mechanical transport 
for short-distance work ; whilst the fall in velues and the 
comparatively low' prices for feeding-stuffs have also 
helped in the revival of the heavy dray horse. There is 
no doubt that its popularity could be further adv anced if 
breeders would eater for the town trade and pay more 
attention to the feet and legs of their horses. For, after 
all, hard-wearing limbs are the most important character¬ 
istic of an animal wliich is called upon to shift heavy loads 
over the modern roads with surfaces put down mainly for 
motor traffic. There is a growing tendency to regard such 
events as that held every year in London on Whit-Monday 
as mere horse parades, whereas their chief object is to 
encourage the use of powerful cart horses suitable for heavy 
work. The indiscriminate awarding of prizes to anyone 
and everyone whoso horses are well kept and groomed 
is doubtless the main reason why so many inferior animals 
are shown ; and it would tend to stimulate the heavy 
horse trade if the regulations at curt horse parades wore so 
tightened that those animals which came within the 
category of vanners should not be entered. In the case 
of London, a special parade for light horses is held every 
Easter, when vanners are catered for. Generally speaking, 
the quality of our town heavies docs not show such steady 


improvement as one might reasonably expect in these 
times of more advanced knowledge in breeding. For 
example, the great majority of the horses are markedly 
deficient in bone and not at all suited to drawing heavy 
loads—a remark applicable to the Shire, Suffolk and J’er- 
clieron. The Shire still occupies the front rank in 
popularity ; but the disparity in type is most marked, 
and though more good, substantial geldings will now be 
available, owing to the heavy horse stallion restrictions, 
breeders should study more carefully the town owner’s 
requirements. In the matter of extending the demand 
for Suffolk horses, much spade work is necessary, and the 
Society should take steps to popularise the breed in the 
large towns outside East Anglia. Prices at recent sales 
have shown that there is a demand for the Punch ; but a 
good representative sale, in London, for instance, would be 
a speculation well worth risking.— Partners* Gazette. 


Warble Fly Damage to Cattle Skins. 

A Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture has for 
some time past been considering scientifically the various 
remedies which have been suggested for checking the 
damage to skins of cattle made by the warble fly pest. 

In the past the step most favoured in dealing with 
the pest has been the squeezing out of the maggots from 
the backs of cattle during the season when they become 
“ ripe,” i.e., from February to June. This method, 
however, although efficacious if persisted in, entails much 
labour. The Committee therefore directed their attention 
to observation of the action of washes or smears which 
can readily be applied to the backs of cattle. 

They found that one particular dressing, a wash prepared 
from a tobacco powder mixed with lime, was very effective, 
and they are recommending its use in the present season. 
It is made up as follows .-—In a gallon of water is dissolved 
one pound of fresh lime. To this four pounds of tobacco 
powder are added and the mixture left standing for 24 
hours. The liquid is then strained through coarse muslin 
or sacking and applied to tlie backs of infected cattle 
with a cloth or brush. To obtain the maximum amount 
of liquid, the muslin cloth or sacking through which the 
mixture is strained should be wrung out, and, if necessary, 
additional water introduced for a second wringing if that 
can be dune without unduly weakening the resulting wash. 

The quantity mentioned is enough for dressing the 
backs of a dozen beasts. It is important that the applica¬ 
tion be carried out so that- the liquid penetrates through 
the breathing hole into the cavity of the warble and comes 
into contact with the maggot. If the dressing is applied 
at intervals of two or three weeks up till the end of June, 
it may confidently be expected that most of the maggots 
will be destroyed. 

During last spring an experimental dressing of no fewer 
than 940 cattle was made with this mixture under the 
direction of the Irish Department of Agriculture. Of 
4 ,88") warble maggots found to be present in the cattle, 
.‘1,990 were destroyed, representing a mortality of over 
80 per eent. 

The Committee have suggested that this remedy should 
be tried by farmers during the present season on as large 
a scale as possible, and the results communicated to the 
Ministry. The number of maggots present and destroyed, 
the* apparent effect of single applications and repeated 
applications of the wash, and any other particulars of 
interest might very usefully be sent to the Ministry. The 
Committee have not yet made their final report, but they 
will do so at the end of the present period, after a con¬ 
sideration of tlie various reports which it is hoped farmers 
and stock owners will send in as to the value of the wash 
described. The recommendations may be expected to 
cover the question of legislation to secure the general 
adoption of remedial measures against the warble fly pest. 
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and Ireland, Limited. 

FORTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING. 

Bath, August 1st—4th, 14)2:!. 

Guildhall, Bath. 

PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday, August 1st. 

3- 0 p in. Committee Meetings. 

4- 0 p.m. Council Meeting. 

8-0 p in. Reception, Grand Rump Room (musical 

programme; light refreshments). Visit 
to Roman Baths. 

Wednesday, August 2nd. 

4)-15 a.m. Annual General Meeting. Presidential Ad¬ 
dress. Civic welcome to the City of Rath 
by his Worship the Mayor, E. J. White, 
Esq. 

11-15 a.in. “Bovine Mastitis,” by F. T. Harvey, 
F.R.C.V.S., St. Coltimb. Discussion 
opened by H. Begg, F.R.C.V.S. 

2-0 p.m. to 0-30 p.m. Surgical and other demonstrations. 
2-0 p.m. (For ladies). Motor Coach Drive to “ Long- 
leat,” by invitation of the Marquis of Bath i 

8- 0 p.m. Whist Drive at the Concert Room, adjoining 

Grand Pump Room. 

Thursday, August 3rd. 

9- 15 am. Lantern Lecture, “Hygienic Construction of 

Cowsheds,” by Prof. A. Linton, M.R.C.V.S. 

10- 30 a m. “ Hernia,” by Prof. E. Brayley Reynolds, 

O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. Discussion opened by 
Major F. T. J. Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., 
F.R.S.E. 

11- 30 a.in. Discussion relative to demonstrations of 

previous day. 

2- 0 p.m. “ The Veterinary Profession and a Pure Milk 

Supply,” by Sidney Villar, F.R.C.V.S. 
Discussion opened by Lt.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S. 

3- 0 p.m. “ The Treatment and Prevention of Canker 

in the Horso’s Foot,” by A. W. Noel Fillers, 
F.R.C.V.S. Discussion opened by W. R. 
Davis, M.R.C.V.S. 

4- 0 p.m. Closing Meeting. 

1-30 p.m. Gardon Party, at the Institution Gardens, by 
invitation of the members of the Mid - West 
and South Wales and Western Counties 
Veterinary Medical Associations. 

7- 30 p.m. Annual Banquet (Grand Pump Room Hotel). 

Friday, August 4th. 

9-30 a.m. Visit to Butliing Establishments. 

10-30 a.m. Motor Tour to Historical Caves at Cheddar, 
Glastonbury Abbey, and Wells Cathedral. 

8- 0 p.m. Dance and Concert. 


jfissociation Reports. 

Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

Annual Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Association was 
held at 10 Red Lion Square, immediately following 
the Annual Meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, on June 6th. 

There were present:—Mr. S. H. Slocock, in the 
chair ; Messrs. A. Gofton, F. L. Gooch, B. Gorton, 
P. J. L. Kelland, Sir John Moore, Messrs. T. S. Price 
and E. A. West. 

Apologies for absence were received from Major- 
General Sir Layton Blenkinsop, Mr. Banham, and 
Colonel Brittlebank. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

Minutes. —The minutes of the previous Annual 
General Meeting, held at Edinburgh on June 6th, 1921, 
were read and confirmed. 

Election of President.— On the motion of Mr. West, 
seconded by Mr. Prick, it was unanimously resolved 
that Mr. S. H. Slocock be re-elected President for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. S. H. Slocock : I must accept the office to which 
you have so kindly elected me. I cannot do other¬ 
wise, but I should like to see some more energetic 
man take tile Presidency. As it is your good will 
that I should be elected, it will be my best wish to 
serve the aims of the Fund as well as it is possible. 

Election of Vice-Presidents. —The President : 
1 think it is my privilege to propose the re-election of 
four Vice-Presidents: Major Inglis, Sir Stewart 
Stockman, Mr. Price and Mr. West, and I do so with 
much pleasure. 

Sir John Moore : It is a good plan, in my opinion, 
that in a business of this kind there should be some 
continuity of policy, and I therefore second the 
proposition. Carried unanimously. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. —The President : 
I have much pleasure in proposing the re-election 
of Mr. P. J. L. Kelland as our Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer. He has been associated with this office 
for many years now, and 1 know he has everything 
at his finger ends. He is also located near to the 
headquarters, so that it is very convenient. 

Mr. W E8T : I have much pleasure in seconding 
that motion. Carried unanimously. 

Auditors.- -Messrs. Woodhouse and Wilkinson were 
re-elected auditors of the Fund for the ensuing year. 

Annual Report and Balance Sheet. 

The President : We will now' take the Annual 
Report, which lias been circulated to all members. 
Following our usual custom, we will take it as read 
and pass it paragraph by paragraph. I w'ould like 
especially to call attention to the very large con¬ 
tribution to the Fund made by the Boltons Cinema- - 
namely, £107 2s. Od. This, as you know, comes to us 
through the instrumentality of Mr. West, and I should 
like to express to him our gratitude for his assistance 
in this respect. 
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Mr. Gooch : 1 think we ought to accord our 
appreciation of what Mr. West does for the Fund in 
this way, and I have much pleasure in seconding. 
Carried with acclamation. 

Mr. West : It is a great pleasure to me to do what 
1 can for the Fund. Of course we never know what 
may happen, but I hope we may be able to continue 
the amount. 

The President : We will now pass to the rest of 
the report. You will notice the reference to 
collecting boxes. These can be supplied to any mem¬ 
ber who is willing to use them for collecting for the 
Fund. 

With regard to the Veterinary Associations, we are 
particularly glad to have, their assistance. Most of 
the Associations now subscribe at least £2 2s. Od. a 
year to the Fund, and appoint their own represent¬ 
atives on the Council. 

The rest of the Report gives the statement of work- 
done and the Balance Sheet shows the state of the 
funds at the present time. 

Mr. West : I have here a few notes on the Balance 
Sheet of the Fuud, which may be of interest to those 
who have not had time to read it carefully through. 

The yearly income of the Fund for 1921 as derived 
from subscriptions, dividends, and income tax recovery 
was £1,128 12s. lid., and the amount paid for relief 
to 33 annuitants was £940 2s. 2d. 

The administration expenses and the subscriptions 
to the London Orphan School and the Charity 
Organisation Society amount to £106 9s. 6d. 

There is, therefore, a balance of income over 
expenditure of £82 Is. 3d. 

The object of reviewing these figures is to remind 
us all that we are sailing very close to the wind on the 
present income. 

It would of course be impossible for us to increase 
the amount which we give the present annuitants 
to any extent, nor could we help many fresh applicants. 
It is, however, comforting to know that the capital 
account is becoming annually increased by the 
donations, so that if we had no increase in the number 
of annuitants, we should in a year or so have a bigger 
margin of income over expenditure. I shotdd also 
like to draw attention to the investments of the 
General Fund, i.e., as distinct from the Clement 
Stephenson Fund. The total amount of these invest¬ 
ments at cost is £5,090, and this sum produces only 
3 per cent., because, of course, it was invested at a 
time when such rate of interest was considered pretty 
good. If these stocks could be sold out without loss, 
and the money invested in equally good securities, 
so that the stock earned 5 per cent, instead of 3 per 
cent., our income from this source would be £255 per 
annum instead of £171. I do not, however, know 
whether these investments could be realised without 
loss. I merely thought that if these figures were 
presented to you in a somewhat different form, they 
might be interesting, and can only say that the 
Balance Sheet, to my mind, is a highly satisfactory 
one, showing evidences of great care and attention 
on the part of our very efficient Secretary. 


The Secretary : 1 fear the stocks mentioned by 
Mr. West cannot be disposed of now without loss. 
They were bought a long time ago and their value 
has depreciated. 

Mr. West : I feel we must do everything we can 
to increase our income, so that we may be able to get 
better assistance to our annuitants. I feel sure that 
if the profession knew the details of our cases, we should 
have an increase of the number of subscriptions 
received. 

Mr. Kelland : I quite agree with Mr. West. I 
am quite sure that if we were more generous with our 
grants, and we had to call upon the profession for 
greater assistance, the money would be handsomely 
met. 

Mr. Gooch : I think it should be said that we go 
thoroughly into every case. We know all their 
incomes and the particulars about their children, 
and whether they are able to help. We give what 
we think is a right grant. I propose that the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet be received and adopted. 

Mr. Price : I second that. Carried unanimously. 

Election of Members of Council .—The President : 
We now come to the election of ten members of Council 
to represent the members of the Associations. 

Mr. West : With your permission, Mr. President, I 
should like to propose the following names :— 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop, Mr. Gooch, Mr. Trigger, 
Professor Gaiger, Mr. Spicer, Mr. Jackson Young, Mr. 
Garnett, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Roots, Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Gooch seconded, and the motion, on being put 
to the. meeting, was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the President for 
his conduct of the meeting and the proceedings 
terminated. 


JJbstracts arjd Reviews. 


Human and Animal Tuberculosii. 

R6le or the Three Types op Tubercle Bacilli. 

IVie Lancet, of May 20th, reproduces a lecture on this 
subject delivered at the Royal Institute of Public Health 
in February, by Ur. Louis Cobbett, Lecturer in Pathology- at 
Cambridge University. The author says:— 

“ The advance of morbid anatomy in the early half of 
the nineteenth century—especially the work of Bayle and 
Laennec in laying bare the structure of tubercles—revealed 
the identity of the morbid process in men and animals, and 
laid the foundation of the doctrine of the unity of tuber¬ 
culosis. It was therefore natural for Koch, when he 
discovered the tubercle bacillus, to conclude that there 
was but one kind of bacillus for all varieties of tuberculosis, 
both in men and animals. Soon after Koch’s publication 
appeared in 1882 the avian tubercle bacillus was shown 
by Nocard and Roux in France, and Maffucci and Rivolta 
in Italy-, to be a distinct type. Koch himself readily 
recognised the new discovery, but some time elapsed before 
it was accepted generally. 

Whilo the avian type of tubercle bacillus attained 
recognition quite early, many years were to elapse before 
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tlio existence uf two type** of mammalian tubercle bacilli 
was oven suspected. It was odd that Koch, in spite of the 
comprehensiveness of his researches, failed to detect the 
differences, both in cultural characters and in comparative 
virulence for certain animals, which differentiate the 
human from the bovine type of tubercle bacilli. For he 
worked largely with rabbits ; ami already, 14 years earlier, 
\ illcmin* had detected the difference in virulence for this 
species of material taken from human and bovine sources. 
Kleinf also, before the publication of Koch’s full paper in 
1884, had called attention to the same facts. But no 
notice was taken of this at the time, and not until the dawn 
of the present century did American observers, led by 
Theobald Smith, cautiously approach such a distinction. 

Distribution of the Three Types. 

At this moment Koch astonished the world by his 
announcement in London in 11)01 that human tuberculosis 
differs from bovine and cannot be transmitted to cattle; 
and that bovine tuberculosis is not transmitted to man, 
or is at most so seldom transmitted that it can be safely 
ignored.J From the extensive and official investigations 
which were immediately commenced, as the result of this 
announcement, in England, America, and Germany, the 
three types of tubercle bacilli have emerged. They tire 
known, respectively, as the human, the bovine, and the 
avian, but their distribution among the various species of 
animals is not so simple as their names imply, for the 
human type is not confined to man or even to mammals, 
nor the avian type to birds, while the bovine typo occurs 
in a large variety of animals, not excepting man himself. 

The subject of this lecturs is the role of the three types 
of tubercle bacilli in human and animal tuberculosis, but 
the question of the reality of the distinction between the 
types, and their stability, must also be discussed; for 
without clear ideas on these points conclusions cannot be 
drawn from the types found in various patients. I can, 
however, only touch very briefly on these topics, and I 
shall have t«> dismiss the avian bacillus with very few words, 
since it scarcely touches oil the domain of human pathology. 

Sharpness of Distinction Between the Types. 

For the purpose of differentiating the types, the 
differences of size and structure, which in bacteriology w« 
rat her grandiloquently style “ morphological,” are of no 
value whatever. Cultural characters and comparative 
virulence for certain test animals are alone of importance. 
The cultural character which distinguishes the human from 
the bovine typo is greater luxuriance of growth on all 
culture media, especially on those which contain glycerine 
The human type, consequently, is said to he eugonic, the 
bovine dysgonic ; the human type, moreover, develops 
a yellowish colour oil certain samples of ox serum. lu 
attempting to estimate the luxuriance of growth of a given 
strain allowance must be made for its adaptation to con¬ 
ditions of growth on artificial culture media. All tubercle 
bacilli grow sparsely at first when taken from the animal 

• In the au'Mimt of hi* researches published in ISOS Villcinin 
writes: “ At first we were imlmed to regard this difference as 
fortuitous, but subsequent experience led us to conclude that the 
tulRirde of the bovine race inoculated into rabbits possesses a much 
urrater activity than that obtained from man.” Etudes sur la 
Tnbcrculose. p. Ms. 

t Thirteenth Rep. hoe. (lov. lid., Jss:5, p. 177. 

j Trans, iirit. Cougr. on Tuberculosis, 1001, Vol. 1., p. ^0. 


body; in successive subcultivations they slowly and 
steadily improve in capacity for growth. The capacity 
for growth of a given strain-cannot therefore be correctly 
estimated until it has been kept for some months under 
observation and grown on a variety of media. Moreover, 
different strains of any one type seem to differ somewhat 
in their innate capacity of growth, so that the more 
vigorous bovine strains approximate to the less vigorous 
strains of human type; there is thus a tendency toward 
t lie production of a continuous series, bridging the interval 
between tlie most eugonic and the most dysgonic strains. 
There is, however, I believe, no true overlapping of types 
in this respect, but, on the contrary, a distinct gap between 
them. Nevertheless, the correct classification of types by 
their cultural characters is not entirely without difficulty’, 
and calls for patience and experience. 

The test for specific virulence is usually' limited at the 
present day to inoculation of the rabbit. Calves, necessary 7 
at one time to establish the existence of the types, are no 
longer indispensable, and are too costly for ordinary use. 
The goat is a very convenient substitute, but the rabbit 
will prove sufficient if attention is paid to the variability of 
its power of resisting infection with tubercle bacilli of 
human type. Though the rabbit, in general, is refractory 
to infection with this type of bacillus, in a good many 
individuals some amount of chronic tuberculosis may be 
set up by it in lungs and kidneys ; in exceptional instances 
the lesions may be so considerable that inexperienced 
observers may, I think, be deceived into the belief that 
they are dealing with a bacillus of bovine type. Very 
occasionally an exceptionally susceptible rabbit may 
develop a progressive and fatal tuberculosis as the result 
of an injection of tubercle bacilli of human type; 1 have 
twice seen this occur. When it does happen it may be 
very 7 misleading ; but the true nature of the case will be 
indicated by 7 the fate of other rabbits, if any have been 
inoculated with the same virus, and conclusive proof may 
be obtained if the virus be passed on from the fatal case 
to another rabbit, and minimal lesions, or none at all, 
develop in this animal. On account of this occasional 
failure in the resisting power of rabbits to infection with 
tubercle bacilli of human type it is desirable that two or 
more individuals should be inoculated on each occasion. 

In the foregoing I may, |>erhaps. have given the im¬ 
pression that the determination of type of tuljercle bacilli 
is so difficult as to be a matter of uncertainty and that the 
literature of the subject is strewn with errors of this kind. 
If so I have made too much of the difficulties; the latter 
exist, but patience and experience are quite able to over¬ 
come them in the ordinary case. These difficulties are, 
of course, increased in dealing with abnormal strains, which 
either possess the limited virulence of the human type 
without its luxuriance of growth, or are endowed with the 
virulence of the bovine type, but grow more copiously. 
Fortunately, such strains are only met with very rarely. 

The Problem of Intermediate Mammalian Strains. 

Dysgonic strains of lower virulence than the standard 
virulence of the bovin-3 type, such as we have just spoken 
of, might, at first sight, appear to stand midway between 
the two mammalian types. But this is not the case ; 
their virulence is not really' like that of the human type. 
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though it may be so low for the rabbit that it approximates 
to that of the human type for this animal ; for the guinea- 
pig and monkey it is depressed also. There is, therefore, 
none of that discrimination between the rabbit and the 
guinea-pig which is so characteristic of the human type, 
but rather an equality of virulence for these two animals 
which, though lower than that of the bovine type, is thus 
shown to be of the same quality. Such strains, then, 
reveal themselves as being attenuated strains of bovine type, 
and stand in no true sense intermediate between the types. 

A good many strains of tubercle bacilli as eugenic as the 
human type, and yet virulent for calves and rabbits like 
the bovine type, have been raised in culture. Hut many 
of these strains have been shown by passage experiments 
to be mixtures of the two standard types; and typical 
human and bovine strains have even been isolated from 
some by cultivation from single colonies. These eugonie- 
virulent* strains, therefore, have been proved to be 
mixtures, and very probably all really eugonie strains 
virulent for calf and rabbit arc of this kind. We cannot, 
therefore, admit either these eugonie virulent strains or the 
dysgonic strains of low virulence for the rabbit to be 
transitional ; l would even go as far as to assert that no 
truly transitional strains have yet been found. 
Susceptibility of Various Srncms of Animals to 
Infection. 

This question cannot here bo treated in any but the 
briefest manner, yet I cannot wholly pass it over. Table 
I. is based partly on the result of experimental inoculations, 
and partly on the natural incidence of disease. The notes 
appended thereto show that the two do not always run 
on strictly parallel lines. For want of complete informa¬ 
tion of either kind it has been found impossible to use the 
signs indicating susceptibility in a strictly consistent 
manner. The table must therefore not be taken apart 
from its context. 

Table I. divides the mammals into two groups according 
to their susceptibility to infection with the human type 
of tubercle bacillus. To infection with the bovine type 
all mammals are probably more or less susceptible, and no 
animal—with the single and doubtful exception of man— 
is know T n to be more susceptible to infection with the human 
type of bacillus than to that with the bovine type of 
bacillus. A certain group of animals, including man, dog, 
guinea-pig, monkey, and other foreign mammals, are 
susceptible to natural infection with both mammalian 
types of tubercle bacillus. The other group contains 
practically all our domesticated mammals, except the dog 
—for example, the ox. sheep, pig, goat, horse, cat, and 
rabbit. In members of this group the human type of 
tubercle bacillus when injected causes, as a' rule, only 
local lesions. I have already mentioned exceptions 
among individual rabbits; concerning the pig I shall 
present!}’ add something further. This group is sometimes 
spoken of as the differentiating group. 

Avian Infection. 

It is curious that the rabbit is almost the only mammal 
which shows any great susceptibility to infection by the 
avian type of bacillus. It can easily be infected ex¬ 
perimentally with this bacillus, and I have known it, when 
kept in captivity along with fowls, contract tuberculosis 

* 'Virulent, that is to say. for the call, rabbit, goat, etc., for which 
animals the human type of bacillus has low virulence. 


Table 1.— Suncejihbihtg of Certain Animal# to Infection 
uuth the Three 'J'j/pes of Tubercle Bacilli. 
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k A local lesion caused at the seat of inoculation, and disseminated 


lesions in tin* lungs, sometimes fatal, after large intravenous injections. 

-j- idealised tuberculosis (spontaneous). 

II some general disease caused in exceptionally susceptible 
individuals alter subcutaneous injection. 

+ , 4- +. + + + Various degrees of progressive tuberculosis. 

Y The type of disease described by Yersin, without tubercles or 
necrosis. 

(a) Spontaneous tuberculosis relatively uncommon. Difficult to 
infect artificially. 

( b) Extremely easy to infect artificially, but seldom if ever tuber¬ 
culous in its natural state. 

(<•) Spontaneous tuberculosis is rare. After intraperitoneal injection 
of very large closes rats succumb slowly to a general infection which 
approximates to the Yersin type of the disease. 

from them. The guinea-pig, if injected experimentally 
w ith large doses of avnin bacilli, develops a disease in which 
tubercle bacilli occur in large numbers, in spleen and other 
organs, without causing any caseation or tubercle forma¬ 
tion. The rat and the mouse can also be infected 
experimentally with avian tubercle bacilli, and there is 
some reason to think that they may occasionally become 
spontaneously affected with it, and so be the means of 
spreading infection from one poultry-farm to another. 
After intraperitoneal injection with large doses of any of 
the tliree types of tubercle bacilli rats slowly develop a 
chronic and peculiar type of disease, characterised by the 
inconspicuous ness of the lesions, but with all the great 
organs swarming with multitudes of tubercle bacilli. The 
donkey is the most resistant to tuberculosis of all our 
domesticated mammals. Among birds, swans, geese, and 
ducks are resistant. 

Foreign Animals. 

Another curious point is that foreign animals kept in 
captivity seem to be infected at least as often with the 
human as with the bovine type of bacillus. The former 
type has been found in many species of monkeys and 
antelopes, and in elephants * The case of the parrot is 
instructive. When kept as a pet it not infrequently 
develops tuberculosis, and is then commonly found to be 
infected with the human type of bacillus. In zoological 
gardens, on the other band, if it suffers from this disease, 
the avian type of bacillus is generally the cause of the 
mischief. At the same time the comparative experiments 
of F. Griffith have shown that, when tested by inoculation, 
t-ha bovine type of bacillus is somewhat more virulent for 
the bird than the two others. Clearly, then, whether the 
parrot lKCuir.es infected with one type of tubercle bacillus 

• Tilt* camel in Egypt, like other domesticated mammals, when 
tuberculous, seems to be infected with a bovine type of bacillus (Mason). 
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rather than another depends more upon opportunity than 
upon any difference in the virulence of the types for the 
species of animal. 

The Dog . 

Although the dog possesses considerable power of 
resisting tuberculosis its case is somewhat similar. Both 
mammalian types of tubercle bacilli are capable of infecting 
this animal. The dog which scavenges for itself in the 
streets, and the pet dog of a consumptive patient, when they 
suffer from tuberculosis, are usually infected with the 
human type ; the tuberculous dog of a butcher is likely to 
be infected with the bovine type. Here, again, opportunity 
for infection with one type of tuberolo bacillus is more 
important than differences of virulence for the animal of 
the types themselves. Under no circumstances, however, 
does the avian type infect the dog. 

Comparative Virulence for Man of Human and 
Bovine Types. 

These remarks introduce the question whether the 
bovine type of tubercle bacillus is more or less virulent for 
man than the human type. At first sight it might seem, 
from the fact that the bovine bacillus is only found in a 
small proportion of fatal eases of human tuberculosis— 
cases confined, moreover, to very young children whose 
susceptibility might be supposed to be groat est—that the 
bovine type of tubercle is for man of considerably lower 
virulence than the human. But is this really the case ? 
A S. Griffith thinks that it is not. It might be suggested 
that if comparative inoculations were made the bovine type 
would prove a little more virulent for the human being, 
as for the monkey or the guinea-pig. It has been pointed 
out that it is easier to infect by the aerial route than by the 
alimentary route; that the human type of tubercle 
bacillus has a practical monopoly of this easier route, 
while the bovine type has no chance of infecting except 
by the more difficult route of the alimentary canal; con¬ 
sequently the bovine type succeeds, as a rule, only in young 
children, when susceptibility is high and milk, the chief 
carrier of bovine bacilli, is taken in large quantities. I 
think this line of argument is worthy of serious considera¬ 
tion, but the question is a difficult one, and it cannot be 
fully discussed here. 

No attempt is made to indicate in Table I. the relative 
intrinsic virulence for man of the two types of mammalian 
tubercle bacilli, for on this head we possess none of the 
experimental evidence gained in the cases of many of the 
lower animals. We can, therefore, only record the natural 
incidence of the two kinds of tuberculous infection, unaided 
by any laboratory investigation. Thus in the line relating 
to man, two stars have been placed in the “ bovine ” 
column and three in the “ human." This must not bo 
taken as prejudging the quastion of the comparative 
virulence for man of the two types of bacilli, but merely 
as indicating the extent to which the two types affect him 
under existing conditions. In the case of other animal 
species, however, where the virulence has been measured 
by sufficient comparative experiments, the table aims at 
indicating the intrinsic virulence of each type of bacillus 
for the species of animal in question. For example, the 
bovine bacillus is credited in the table with high virulence 
for the rabbit and the avian bacillus with somewhat less ; 
although, so far as I know, the rabbit never, under perfectly 


natural conditions, suffers from tuberculosis. The viru¬ 
lence of the bacilli for this species has, however, been put 
beyond question by innumerable experiments. 

(To be oontinued ). 


C/irjical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
oontributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Four Freak Calves. 

By J. R. Baxter, M.R.C.V.S., Lechlade, Glos. 
These are all full-time calves. 

Bulldog.- Second calf from a Dexter cow by a 
Shorthorn bull. This calf never breathed, but showed 
muscular twitchings and heart movements after birth. 
Cow calved herself and cleaned without trouble. 



Hydiocephaloue. The only difficulty in this case 
was due to the size of the bead ; the skin surrounding 
the fluid being very thick. This was, however, easily 
overcome by inserting an ordinary cattle trocar, when 
the fluid evacuated under considerable pressure and 
delivery was accomplished quite easily. The mother 
progressed quite normally. 



Siamese. Twin .—The heads, necks and backbone 
were quite distinct down to end of tail and perfectly 
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formed. There was only one set of internal organs, 
and, as will be seen from photo, only four legs, which 
were quite porfect. This monster was quite lively 
when I was exploring and the two fore legs were 
normally presented, but the calf died during delivery. 
The mother was a big roomy Shorthorn cow and 
delivery was accomplished with pulleys attached to 
the fore legs and also a cord round one neck ; the 
other head I turned back behind the shoulder and 
to my surprise the whole lot came fairly easily. The 
cow had been some time in labour before my arrival 
and was somewhat exhausted and did not get on her 
legs for 24 hours, after which recovery was quite 
uneventful. (I may say that the owner of this cow 
was an exceptionally good nurse and undoubtedly 
helped greatly in her prompt recovery.) 




Cdosomian .—The skeleton of this calf, if obtained, 
would, I believe, have been very much like Fig. 114 
in Fleming’s Obstrelrics and there described as 
camylorrhaccis contorta (anyway the name sounds 
very appropriate). I had a very urgent telephone 
message over this case to the effect that the cow was 
putting all her entrails out and the cowman was busy 



trying to hold them in ; however, by the time I 
arrived on the scene, the cow had beaten the cowman 
and calved quite easily, and cowman, cow and owner 
were gazing open-mouthed at the result of her labours. 
The cowman actually suggested bringing the bull 
round to see what he thought about it. The cow 
cleaned and went on absolutely normally. 


Anasthetising the Superior Molars. 

The author reviews the advantages of the association of 
adrenalin with local anaesthetics in equine surgery, based 
on fourteen years’ experience with this method in the 
Veterinary School at Cureghem, Belgium. Local 
anaesthesia by cocain-adrenalin has displaced general 
anaesthesia by chloroform except for certain major opera¬ 
tions. The solution used and recommended by the school 


i s asjfollows 

Hydrochlorate of cocain. 30 centigrammes. 

Hydrochlorate of adrenalin, 1 /1000 f> drops. 
Distilled water. 10 grammes. 


This solution produces local insensibility lasting three 
hours and is a great boon in painful operations. It has 
been used at the school for some time for equine dental 
extraction, which is justly considered one of the most 
painful operations to which the horse is subjected. 

A method has been developed which produces complete 
insensibility of the superior molars. This is accomplished 
by injecting the solution into the superior dental canal so 
as to reach the superior maxillary nerve at the point of 
emergence of the dental branches. The anatomical 
arrangement is such that the anajsthetic so injected will 
render insensitive the molars, the canines, the incisors, 
the sinuses, the upper lip and the nostril on the side 
injected. The bony canal has a calibre much greater 
than the volume of the nerve trunk, and the latter is 
scarcely injured by the introduction of the point of the 
syringe. 

The injection is made with a 5 c.c. Record syringe 
equipped with a needle 4 to 5 cm. long and 1J mm. in 
diameter, but having a round ext remity like a cannula 
instead of a bevelled point. The needle is provided with 
a blunt-pointed stylet or miniattire trocar extending about 
1 mm. beyond the cannula. The injection is made through 
the infraorbital orifice, which is situated under the sub¬ 
maxillary labial muscle, generally a little below a hori¬ 
zontal line passing by the inferior extremity of the malar 
apophysis, the head being supposed to be held in a vertical 
position. 

The operation is made with equal facility on the animal 
either lying or standing. With the end of the finger the 
operator searches for the infraorbital orifice; ho glides 
the thumb from the inferior extremity of the malar 
apophysis toward the anterior part of the face, lightly 
pushing aside the submaxillary labial muscle. The 
opening of the dental canal and the nerve trunk which 
emerges from it are very easily perceived. Holding the 
muscle aside toward the median line, by means of a 
bistoury implanted perpendicularly, he makes in the lower 
part of the infraorbital orifice a small cutaneous incision 
involving the entire thickness of the derma. The skin 
being divided, he introduces the needle armed with its 
stylet and inserts it as far as possible into the dental canal. 
This is very easily done, the tissues offering but little 
resistance. Then he withdraws the stylet, attaches the 
syringe to the cannula, and proceeds with the injection 
of 5 c.c. of the cocain-adrenalin solution ; then withdraws 
the needle, and, to prevent the escape of the liquid, com¬ 
presses the region for one or two minutes. The anffisthesia 
is complete in 10 or 15 minutes. This operation causes no 
bad effects, provided the solution is perfectly sterile. 

[ A Practical Procedure for Obtaining Complete Anoesthesia 

of the Superior Molar Teeth of the Horse. A. Vandek 

Eeckhout. Ann. Med V5t., Vol. 06 (1921), pp. 10-14. 

Ex. Jnl. Am. Vet. Med. Mash.] 
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JYotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
these column*. - 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Important Yorkshire Prosecution. 

Joseph Naylor, of Gib Stubbings Farm, New Lane, 
Tong, Yorkshire, appeared before the Bradford Stipondary 
Magistrate on the 24th May, and pleaded not guilty to 
refusing admission to certain lands and buildings to an 
inspector under the Diseases of Animals Act, 11104, and to 
refusing admission to a police inspector. Inspector 
Chapman, prosecuting, said Veterinary Inspector Turner, 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, went to some farms where 
there was disease, and then went to the surrounding 
farms, one of which was defendant’s. Defendant asked 
him if he had been to infected places, and refused to allow 
him on to Gib Stubbings. The inspector said that lie 
was wearing special rubber clothing, which had been 
disinfected, but was still refused. He then went and 
fetched Police Inspector Bone, and this officer was also 
refused admission. Inspector Turner, in cross-examin¬ 
ation, admitted that defendant told him he could come 
in if he came “clean ; ” and suggested that he (witness) 
should come “clean ” next day He and Inspector Bone 
had been on another farm that day where diseased animals 
were being slaughtered, but witness had thoroughly 
disinfected his clothes, boots, and hands after leaving. 
Inspector Bone said he disinfected his boots before leaving 
the farm w’here there had been slaughter, and told defendant 
so. 

Defendant said he had had no foot-and-mouth disease 
on his farm for forty years. He knew the inspectors 
had been to the other farm, and did not like the look of 
Inspector Turner’s coat, though he did not know it was 
rubber. It appeared dirty. He denied that Inspector 
Turner said he had disinfected himself, but Inspector 
Bone said he washed his boots. 

The Stipendiary Magistrate said it was a most important 
prosecution, having regard to the ravages of the disease. 
The Ministry of Agriculture sent persons down to take the 
earliest precautions. On this occasion the Bench 
recognised that defendant had some grounds for appre¬ 
hension, knowing that the veterinary inspector had been 
to other farms, and to one where there had been slaughter. 
He was, therefore, fearful of people going on to his farm 
until he was satisfied they had been disinfected. The 
Bench desired to enforce the precautions of the Act, but 
there was ground for apprehension, and the summonses 
wmiild, therefore, be dismissed. 

Death of Mr. Lennox Devenish. 

Mr. S. van Rensburg. M.R.C.V.S., of Grootfontein, 
Middleburg, S.A., wTites to inform us of the death last 
month from enteric fever of Mr. Lennox N. Devenish, 
who qualified at the R.V.C., London, in December, 1918. 
Mr. Devenish, who w r as lately stationed at Umyimkulu, 
in Natal, leaves a wide circle of friends in the profession 
in England and elsewhere to regret the sad curtailment 
of a promising career. 


Correspondence. 

Letter* to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post cm Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


R.C.V.S. Council Election. 

Sir,—I should be glad if you would give me space in the 
next issue of the Record to express my thanks to those 
Fellows and members who by their votes have elected 
me to the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons. I shall try my best to be of some use to my 
profession.—-Yours faithfully, Geoffrey H. Livesey. 

titi Church Road, Hove, Sussex, June IT th. 1922. 

Recent Therapeutics. 

Sir,—One by one our cherished notions seem to be 
passing as a result, either of further research or practical 
application. On p. 'Ml of the Veterinary Record for 
May 27th, under “ A Study of Aearicides.” the reader 
can come to the conclusion that xylol and nitro benzene 
are the two quickest aearicides. If he looks up a number 
of books on therapeutics he will come across a few lines 
on xylol probably, but be will have a great difficulty in 
finding anything about nitro-benzme. For sometime a 
good many of us have been suspicious about the efficacy 
of sulphur as an acaricide, and in human medicine its effect 
has in some cases increased skin irritation. Personally. 
I use very little of it now. 1 have found that mange 
cases in the horse cause me a deal less trouble than they 
do in the dog. In the latter 1 have frequently only 
ac hieved success with Peruvian balsam, collosol. iodine, 
or vetiod, and now and then I have not succeeded at all. 
even with the much vaunted glycerin, hydrarg. biniod. 

The skin diseases of the dog want overhauling. I am 
pretty sure that many of the cases that come under the 
purview of general practitioners are not correctly desig¬ 
nated. One has only to note what a number of skin 
diseases there are in the human subject which never 
find mention in canine pathology, and, reasoning from 
analogy, it is almost certain that some of them occur in 
the dog. Apart from the remarks on sulphur, which I 
anticipated somebody would make before long, 1 must 
state that few' things have occasioned me more surprise 
than the remarks by Mr. J. Park Hamilton, M.R.C.V.S., 
on the “ Oral administration of Chloroform to Cattle.'" 

I always thought cows were easy animals to choke and 
that chloroform did not mix with water. We all know 
the old saying that “ alcohol mixes, ether floats , and 
chloroform sinks." Wallis Hoare, in the latest edition 
of his Veterinary Therapeutics, states that “ unless pro¬ 
perly diluted with mucilage or oil , it {i.e., chloroform) 
causes severe irritation of the tongue and buccal mucosa." 
Finlay Dun (12th edition), Veterinary Medicine, remarks 
that oral doses are given with “syrup, mucilage, whisked 
egg or weak spirit.” 

After Mr. Hamilton’s experiences we shall even have to 
revise our cherished ideas about, chloroform.—Yours 
truly, G. May all, M. R.C.V.S. 

88 St . George’s Road, Bolton, June 3rd, 1922. 


Clean Milk. 

Sir,—T notice that under the heading of “ Obiter Dicta,” 
in last week’s issue of our Journal, Mr. G. Mayall had some 
remarks to make with regard to clean milk. 

Whilst reading what Mr. Mayall had to say with regard 
to the essentials of the production of clean milk, 1 kept 
on wondering whether he had seen results of the bacterio¬ 
logical count of milk during the different stages of its 
journey from the teat of the cow to the town consumer. 

I join issue with Mr. MayaU's statement that “In fact, 
one might at most write that the ‘ fons et origo ’ of dean 
milk rests with the construction of the cow house.” 

Disgusted as so frequently one is with the sight of 
cow houses with floors covered with manure inside and 
large dumps of decaying manure just outside, one, perhaps 
naturally, concludes that here is the source of the bacteria 
which find their way into commercial milk. 

However strange as it may seem this is not the case, and 
analysis of the milk as far as the bacterial count is con¬ 
cerned will prove it. 

However, far be it from anyone to suggest that dirty 
cow houses are in the least desirable, as they must be 
accountable for a certain amount of dirt and bacteria 
in the milk, and are also a danger as far as the health of the 
occupants are concerned. 

Nevertheless there are people who will gun rant ee to 
produce grade “ A ” milk from (non-tubercular) cows. 
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housed in ordinary cow houses with the help of a liberal 
supply of soap and water. Where, then, does the con¬ 
tamination of milk become seriously established, so that, 
if you take off the lid of a churn at one of the large milk 
delivery terminals in a town during the warm weather, 
often the odour given off is more like sewage than milk 1 

The answer to this, I venture to state, is that the con¬ 
tamination is contracted mainly from the milk containers. 

Whether they be the milking cans at the farm, or the 
large chums of the owners or the milk depots, the con¬ 
tainers of the wholesalers, or, later on, the smaller cans of 
the retailers, they are all offenders. This contamination 
is in addition to the dust and dirt which settle on these 
and become combined with the inilk. This accumulation 
of dirt is often so large that if one asks for a glass of milk 
at an average tea shop in a large town, the sight of the 
sediment left at the bottom of the glass makes one wonder 
from where all of it could possibly have come. 

It was, I think, Mr. St. B. Oolledge, M.R.C.V.S., who 
pointed out in a current number of our Veterinary Record 
the danger of the practico of wholesale milk depots in 
leaving at the side of the road, large churns often exposed 
to the sun with the lids completely off, collecting quantities 
of road side dust. These same churns supplied to the 
farmer as clean from the wholesale depot are then filled 
with milk from the farmers’ milking buckets. How can 
such milk, granted it was clean at the source, continue 
in the same condition ? 

Finally, may I point out what is the most important 
source of the contamination of milk by the containers ? 
It is their non-sterilised condition. Take any churn, 
bucket, or metal milk container you will, they all have 
some corners or seams that are very difficult thoroughly 
to cleanse—in fact it is almost impossible to do so ; and 
if these corners could be cleansed we should not then be 
free from contamination, as the tin or surface of steel is 
full of minute holes and flaws, which can easily be seen 
by the naked eye or low-powered lens. 

After the churn is emptied a certain amount of milk 
with a small quantity of bacteria gets left behind—perhaps 
partly dried on ; the bacteria rapidly multiply, and no 
cleansing short of sterilisation in a steam box which will 
take the entire churn will make the container again gertn 
free. 

I venture, therefore, to say that the “ Jons ct oriyo ,” 
or rather the source, of clean milk is the clean cow ; and 
by far the greatest offender in the condition of dirty milk 
is the dirty milk container and not the dirty cow house.— 
Yours faithfully, VV. S. Stevens, M.R.C.V.S. 

Southill, Wincanton. 


A Remarkably Low Temperature. 

Sir,—May I enquire tlirough the medium of your columns 
if a temperature of 94° F. has been recorded hitherto in 
the dog without death ensuing ? Three weeks ago a 
half-bred wire-haired fox terrier, six months’ old, was run 
over by a motor car. The dog was brought for treatment 
within ten minutes of the accident. Xo broken bones 
could be felt. The patient was in a semi-conscious 
condition, all the muscles being relaxed, the mucous 
membranes pallid and tho pupils contracted. The 
respirations were shallow and kept time with the heart 
l>eats which were 150 per minute. The pulse was small 
and weak, temperature 101° F. A 5 grain amyl nitrite 
capsule was broken under the animal’s nose, but made very 
little difference to the breathing. Being interested in my 
patient and not alarmed, I waited for ten minutes, when 
I found the temperature had dropped to 98° F., the 
respirations were 130. About thirty minutes after the 
accident the temperature was 96° F. and the respirations 
100. As the mucous membranes were pallid I began to 
suspect internal hsemorrhage, but the pulse had in no way 
weakened. On taking the temperature again I estimated 
it to be 94°, as the mercury stood Jin. below the 95° mark 
on the clinical thermometer. Two thermometers were 
used. The temperature had dropped 2° F. every ten 
minutes. Respiration and pulse lOO. I put the patient 


in front of a fire, gave digitalin hypodermically and tea¬ 
spoonfuls of brandy and milk every ten minutes, and 
applied massage. After twenty minutes of this treatment 
the temperature reached 95° F., and, in an hour, was 
normal, although the pulse and respiration were 100, 
and continued so for two days. By the third day the 
animal was quite lively and fully recovered. The animal 
vomited ascarides on the second day. They probably 
were responsible for the bleached mucous membrane. 1 
record the case because it is interesting from a student’s 
point of view, to differentiate between internal haemorrhage 
and shock and because of the low temperature. One may 
ask, had the dog been left untreated would it have 
succumbed ? or would the temperature have reached a 
minimum and t hen returned to normal t 

I should be pleased to see recorded in your columns some 
of the low' temperatures with which practitioners have 
met.—Yours faithfully, Reginald C. Holmes, Royal 
Veterinary College, London. 


A Dog Owners’ Complaint. 

Dear Sir,—I shall esteem it a very great favour if you 
will kindly publish the accompanying letter. Due to 
exaggerated Press notices, a false impression has been 
given to the public, resulting in numerous anonymous 
letters being sent, attacking my character and injuring 
my business.—Thanking you in anticipation, I am, dear 
Sir, Yours faithfully, A. Wilmshukst. 

128 Southwark Park Road, London, S.E., June 9th, 1922. 

The letter, to w hich reference is made by our correspon¬ 
dent, is as follows :— 

“My dog, a retriever, 18 years of age, a friend and 
companion for 1(1 years, fell ill. In consequence of an 
anonymous letter sent to the Canine Defence League, a 
lady official called upon me advising me to let her send a 
veterinary surgeon to examine it. I assented. The 
assistant secretary and a kennel man called and, 
declaring that no dog should be allowed to live 
after 14 years, said it was dying from debility, and 
advised its destruction. I paid their fee and the 
dog was kilted. Three weeks later an action was 
entered against me for cruelty and chaining the dog. 
When the case was heard I found the prosecution had based 
their charge upon the anonymous letter and a statement 
that the lady alleged I had made to her that I had kept 
the dog on the chain for 16 years. I indignantly denied 
this and stated that I had taken the dog, until old age 
forbade it, upon Sundays for long rambles, and that as a 
business man I was compelled for my customers’ safety 
to keep the dog on the chain during business hours (the 
dog I previously had having severely mauled a customer 
through being free), but that he almost always had his 
freedom at night. Four witnesses gave evidence in support, 
and denied that there was any cruelty. The charge of 
cruelty fell through, not a single witness being called by the 
prosecution—but as I could not say that the dog was off 
the chain every night I was fined 10/- and costs. 

“ The next morning the case was published with such 
headings as ‘ Canine Penal Servitude,’ ‘ Chain Cruelty,’ 
‘ 16 years upon Chain,’ etc., etc. The Canine Defence 
League continued to persecute me by issuing large pictorial 
posters, particularly in this district, referring to my case 
and warning the public not to chain dogs. 

“ These are the real facts and I must leave it to your 
readers to form an impartial judgment thereon.” 

A further communication states:— 

“ I had a very skilled veterinary surgeon, who examined 
the kennel and took particulars of my treatment of the dog 
during illness and throughout its life. He stated in Court 
that 1 had done everything possible to save the dog, that 
he could not have improved upon the treatment I had 
given it and that it was a tribute to my kindness that the 
animal had been able to reach the age of 18 years. The 
last weeks of its life I had been feeding it with milk by 
bottle. The cause of its illness was worms, and to this day 
I believe it was possible to have saved the dog’s life had it 
not been for the League’s interference with me.” 
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Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 

Disease. 

Glanders 

(including 

Farcy).* 

Parasitic 

Mange. 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine Fever. 

Cases 

Confirmed. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals slaught'd 
as diseased or 
exposed to in¬ 
fection. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 
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Q 
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CO 
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s 
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Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Swine slaughtered 

as diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

a 

bo 

o 

Other 

Animals. 

GT. BRITAIN. 

Week ended 10th June, 1922 ... 

Corresponding 1 

Week in | [gig 

Total for 23 weeks, 1922 

Corresponding j }g|g 

period in j jgjg 

No. 

No - 

No. 

3 

No. 

3 

No. 

2 

No. 

16 

No. 

No. 

No. 

15 

No. 

27 

No. 

1 

No. 

21 

No. 

17 

6 


6 

4 

3 

10 

4 

3 

2 

4 

104 

1016 

1 

i 

35 

64 

108 

60 

95 

219 

6 

1 

1 

37 

49 

70 

8 

32 

38 

1 


276 

303 

1107 

54067 



694 

1035 

409 

550 

206 

19 

4 

104 

i 

3 

275 

211 

91 

327 

246 

121 

40 

46 

19 

2886 

3448 

1033 

5 

9 

13 

9 

16 

39 

1393 

2486 

3167 

2158 

4279 

6193 

382 

285 

213 

596 

1055 

789 

171 

400 

325 


Note.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. ‘Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
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A Method of Treating Abscesses.* 

By Thomas H. Keleock, M.C. Camb., F.R.C.S. Eng., 
Surgeon to Middlesex Hospital. 

(Iteprinted from The Lancet.) 

For the purposes of this paper, may I ask you to imagine 
the interior of a room to he that of an unopened acute 
abscess, full of pus at considerable tension. The pus 
contains multitudes of the organisms that have been 
instrumental in causing the abscess—it is full, every part 
being continually in close contact with the pus. The walls, 
iloor, and ceiling are covered with recent granulation tissue, 
swarming with organisms advancing not only into the walls 
but also into the tissues around. Somewhere in the 
room, possibly partially embedded in floor, walls, or ceiling, 
is the cause of the abscess—a piece of dead bone or a 
foreign body ; or there may be no such definite cause if the 
abscess had an embolic origin—as in pyaemia—or if it was 
caused by the penetration of a septic instrument whose 
path of entry closed over immediately after the infliction 
of the wound. Outside the walls are the normal tissues 
of the body where a perpetual battle is going on between 
organisms which have found their way through the barrier 
of granulation tissue and a host of leucocytes which Nature 
has hurried to the spot to combat the invaders. 

It is important to bear in mind that in such a case 
the pus is not the disease, but only the result of the disease 
which is in active progress in the substance of the walls 
and in the surrounding tissues. 

Low Drainage. 

How ought we to deal with an abscess of this kind ? 
it. is. I suppose, generally accepted that it should be opened 
in the most dependent part in order to secure free and 
efficient drainage. An opening would be made in the 
floor, or possibly two lateral openings through the walls 
close to the floor; drainage-tubes would be inserted into 
these openings and the pus allowed to escape. The walls 
and the whole interior may be scraped in order to remove 
the infected granulation tissue, but this practice has been 
to a great extent given up, for it has been recognised that 
in the doing of it fresh channels of absorption are opened 
up and a risk run of extending the infected area. The 
cavity may be irrigated with an antiseptic solution, but 
this escapes quite easily through the drainage-tubes. 

The result of this drainage is that tension is relieved 
and the walls of the cavity fall into folds holding in their 
interstices multitudes of organisms ; nothing is done at the 
time to prevent the spread of organisms from the infected 
walls into the surrounding tissues. Now and again, it 
may be once or twice in the 24 hours, a stream of some 

• A paper read at a meeting of t lie Metliral Society of London. 


antiseptic fluid is irrigated into what is left of the cavity 
but its exit is rendered easy and immediate by the free 
drainage that has been provided, and it cannot enter into 
the remote recesses in the walls, which contain soft 
granulation tissue and pus. Under these circumstances, 
the patient’s temperature falls as the result of the relief 
of tension, but beyond that the actual cure is left to 
N'ature, aided, it may be, by general constitutional 
measures directed to increase resistance and strengthen the 
defending leucocytes against tlie advancing organisms. 
In the majority of cases these measures are successful; in 
the minority they fail, and septicaemia is the result. A 
foreign body which cannot be removed at the time of the 
operation remains septic and irritating, causing a persistent 
sinus which will only close after further measures are taken 
for its removal. 

Opening through the Hoof. 

Imagine now what happens if, instead of making an 
opening in the floor or close to the floor, it be made in the 
ceiling ; relief of tension will cause some of the purulent 
contents of the room to find an exit through this, and the 
greater part can be evacuated by slight pressure. If 
through this opening a tube be passed which reaches to the 
floor, and through this tube antiseptic fluid is poured, the 
latter will gradually fill the room from floor to ceiling until 
it emerges by the side of the tube at the wound, mixed at 
first with what remains of the pus, but after a very brief 
irrigation what emerges from the wound will be antiseptic 
only and the cavity will remain full. If left thus the 
fluid will be continually soaking into the walls, filling up 
recesses, surrounding a foreign body if present, and 
subjecting all the interior surfaces to the action of the 
antiseptic ; if undisturbed the process will go on until the 
virtue of the antiseptic fluid is exhausted, whilst the 
number of organisms available to permeate the walls will 
be enormously reduced and the battle of the defending 
leucocytes rendered much easier. 

Artificial Dimension to Clean the Abscess Walls. 

If the tube which is passed through the ceiling be closed 
at the end which rests on the floor and has a valve close 
to the closed endf so arranged that nothing can pass into 
that end of the tube, and the opening in the ceiling be 
almost completely closed round the tube, it is possible 
with the aid of a syringe to distend the cavity almost to 
the capacity it had when full of pus, thus opening out and 
exposing to the influence of the antiseptic fluid every nook 
and cranny in its walls. 

The practical application of this method is simple. Take, 
for example, a case of acute necrosis of bone, almost always 
due to infection by Staphylococcus aureus. Part of a bone 
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is probably bared of periosteum and bathed in pus. If a 
small opening be made in the highest possible position and 
through a tube arranged as described above small quan¬ 
tities of the most efficient antiseptic (flavine in this 
particular instance) are injected with a syringe once or 
twice a day, the quantity used being sufficient to gently 
distend the cavity, the result is often very extraordinary. 
The end of the tube may be left protruding through the 
dressings, for the valve prevents anything escaping through 
it, and the tube itself will remain full of the antiseptic 
fluid. It may be that the grip of the small incision will 
suffice to keep the tube from coming out, but if necessary 
a lateral stitch through it and one edge of the wound will 
ensure the lower end of the tube remaining at the deepest 
part of the cavity. The dressings require very little 
changing ; the original one may be left on several days, and 
will be continually moistened by the small quantities of 
antiseptic that come from the wound by the side of the 
tube. The patient’s tomperature will fall gradually rather 
than suddenly, for to a certain extent the tension in the 
original cavity has been maintained by the injected fluid. 
If flavine be used, and the dressings changed after three 
or four days, it often happens that surprisingly little is 
found on them except antiseptic, the quantity of pus being 
remarkably small. On withdrawal of the drainage-tube 
after about five days it will generally be found to bring 
away with it thick ropy discharge ; this is an indication 
that the antiseptic has done its work and that the cavity 
is clinically, if not bacteriologically, aseptic. 

What has happened to the piece of bare bone under these 
circumstances ? For four or five days it has been con¬ 
tinuously soaking in a mixture of flavine, pus, and serum ; 
if the treatment has been successful it, too, has been 
rendered sterile and harmless, for it is erroneous to suppose 
that a sequestrum or piece of bone that has been denuded 
of its periostoum must necessarily cause a permanent 
sinus. Outside the body a piece of bone, like anything 
else, can bo rendered sterile by soaking in an efficient 
antiseptic, and it is possible to do this whilst it is still in 
the body where it can be rendered as harmless and un¬ 
irritating as a piece of wire or a metal bone-plate. 

The principle of this method, then, is this : The abscess 
is opened at its highest point, the cavity is at intervals filled 
to its utmost capacity from the bottom upwards with an 
antiseptic fluid, which remains partially distending it 
and continually soaking the walls until they are rendered 
sterile. In all cases where the organism is found lo be 
oither a streptococcus or staphylococcus, flavine of the 
strength 1 in 1,000 is by far the best antiseptic, for it has 
the great advantage that when mixed with pus or serum 
it still retains powerful germicidal properties. It is still 
little or no use in cases of Bacillus coli infection or against 
the tubercle bacillus; for these some other agent is 
required. The use of flavine should also be limited in 
time ; it will be found to delay healing if kept in contact 
with normal tissues more than six or seven days. When 
the interior of the cavity has been rendered comparatively 
sterile, and the injection of flavine been discontinued, it 
may be advisable then to mako a puncture in the most 
dependent position, and put in a small drainage-tube in 
order that the closing up of the cavity may be as rapid as 
possible. 


Comparative Methods. 

It will be noticed that there are several very marked 
differences between this method and that known as the 
Carrel-Dakin method; in the latter the irrigation is 
continuous, but the fluid is allowed to flow away as soon 
as it has been brought into contact with the tissues instead 
of being kept soaking them under pressure. The openings 
in the Carrel-Dakin tubes are numerous and extend some 
distance along the tube ; the irrigated fluid will therefore 
come out of those openings where the resistance is least, and 
thus the deeper parts of the wound may get no treatment 
at all. The Carrel-Dakin tubes are apt to be pushed out 
of the wound, any movement on the part of the patient 
or any disturbance of the apparatus frequently brings it 
about that they merely lie flat on the surface of the wound, 
and if this is to be prevented the patient, must be kept in 
bed and the affected part immobilised, whereas in the 
method I have described these are not necessary', for the 
whole of the simple apparatus is moved with the affected 
port. 

That part of this method which aims at keeping the 
abscess cavity more or less distended with antiseptic fluid 
in order that this may act upon every port of the wall 
serves a very useful purpose in the case of tuberculous 
abscesses. 

Treatment oj an llio-Psoas Abscess. 

Take, for instance, the case of an ilio-psoas abscess which 
has its origin in disease of a dorsal vertebra. Here, I 
suppose, the usual course is to treat the spinal disease by 
rest and immobilisation and as far as the abscess is con¬ 
cerned to rely on repeated aspirations, each aspiration 
followed by the injection of small quantities of fluid or 
semi-fluid germicide such as bismuth paste or iodoform 
emulsion, or an open operation, clearing away all the 
contents and lining of the abscess cavity with immediate 
closure. In all these nothing very efficient is done to deal 
locally with the disease in the vertebra, which after all, 
is the most important part, for if the injected material be 
semi-solid, none of it will reach the affected bone ; if it 
be fluid, the small quantities generally used may also 
remain in the abscess cavity and never reach the diseased 
bone. 

If now after such an abscess has been cleared of its liquid 
contents by aspiration an equal or almost equal quantity 
of germicidal fluid (made as near in specific gravity as 
possible to the contents of the abscess) be injected into 
the cavity, and the patient’s position be so arranged that 
the diseased bone be at the lowest level, the injected fluid 
will, portly aided by gravity, find its way into every recess 
(hat previously held fluid, including the diseased bone, 
which will thus be kept soaking in the injected fluid. 

Iodine in some form is well known to be the most efficient 
agent in the local treatment of tuberculosis. I have 
generally used Morton’s fluid diluted either once or twice 
with water or saline solution, according to the size of the 
cavity, and consequently to the quantity of fluid injected. 
The appearance of iodine in the urine is a good indication 
that it does soak into the walls of the cavity ; in so doing 
it must have a very powerful action on bacilli that are 
present in them. The injection may have to be repeated 
twice or three times, and eventually what is left of the 
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injected fluid may hav e to he withdrawn, but it is generally 
absorbed, and is, I am convinced, frequently instrumental 
in arresting disease in the bone. 

Treatment of Cysts. 

I would like to mention yet another application of this 
method—the treatment of cysts ; the practice of treating 
these by tapping and injecting has been greatly replaced 
by that of open operation—presumably because of the 
percentages of failures, or only partial successes, obtained 
by the older method. The reason for these failures is not 
difficult to see, for when cysts were evacuated of their 
contents by trocar and cannula the quantity of fluid that 
was subsequently injected was so small in comparison with 
what had been removed that it was insufficient to distend 
the collapsed w r alls, and so many parts of the latter got 
little or no treatment; if by manipulation the fluid passed 
over the whole of the surface its application to each part 
was so brief that it did not kill the epithelium in every part 
and recurrences took place at partially treated spots. 

Her3, again, if after the fluid has been withdrawn an 
almost equal quantity of irritating fluid be injected, every 
part of the cavity previously in contact with fluid will 
have its dose of the remedial agent. 

In the case of cysts, such as hydrocoles which are lined 
by a single layer of endothelium, a very brief application 
of an irritating fluid is sufficient ; if a sufficient quantity 
of iodine solution or carbolic acid be introduced and with¬ 
drawn again in ten minutes it will generally be found to 
have accomplished its object ; the treatment, however, 
is very painful and a general anaesthetic will be necessary. 
A previous injection of a local anaesthetic, such as novo- 
eaine, I have not found sufficient. 


“ Humane ” Slaughtering. 


Corporation Liability for By-Laws. 


Test Appeal : Bench Decision Reversed. 


A test appeal on the operation of by-laws directed 
towards humane methods in slaughterhouses came before 
a divisional court of the King’s Bench Division (the Lord 
Chief Justice and Justices Bailhache and Salter) recently. 

The appeal was from a decision of the Reading Justices. 
The appellant, James Dodd, Inspector of Nuisances at 
Reading, it was stated, had preferred an information 
against Richard James Venner, Southampton Street, 
Reading, president of the Reading Butchers’ Association 
and owner of a bacon-curing factory, that he had aided a 
slaughterman named William Grant “ to slaughter a pig 
without having effectually stunned it with a mechanically- 
operated instrument suitable and sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose,” contrary to By-law No. 9 of the Corporation. The 
justices had dismissed the case. 

Sir John Simon, K.C., supporting the appeal, said the 
by-law in question was one of the model by-laws issued 
among corporations by the Ministry of Health and adopted 
by various bodies. The by-law did not apply to members 
of the Jewish faith. 

The summons against Venner, added counsel, recited 
that he hoisted a pig by means of a winch and stuck it 


without any preliminary stunning. The by-laws provided 
that the mechanical instrument to he used was a pistol or 
gun by which unconsciousness was first secured. The pistol 
released a bullet and could only be discharged when pressed 
against the animal. 

The contention for the respondents was that the by-law 
was unreasonable and ultra vires and that it was “repug¬ 
nant to the laws of England as it was partial and unequal 
in its operation between the different classes of the com¬ 
munity,” and the justices had also come to this conclusion. 
They found that the killing of pigs by hoisting and sticking 
was not more inhumane than shooting them, and that 
meat where the animal had been shot was more likely to 
deteriorate after curing than where flie killing was by 
the process of hoisting and sticking. 

Sir J. Simon’s Arguments. 

Criticising these findings, Sir John argued that the 
question of the quality of the meat in no way affected the 
issue as to the reasonableness of the by-law. As for the 
finding that the hoisting and sticking method was not 
more inhumane than shooting, it was for the Corporation 
as a popularly-elected body to form its own judgment as 
to the methods of killing, and the justices had no function, 
upon the hearing of a prosecution for breach of the by-law, 
to review the question of whether it was the best by-law 
that could be devised for the purpose. As to the sugges¬ 
tion that the by-law was unreasonable because of the 
provision as to the religious scruples of a certain section 
of the population, it was recognised that by-laws could 
contain certain exceptions so long as they were not pa- 
pably discriminating between one man and another. He 
submitted that the justices should have convicted. 

Mr. Upjohn, K.C., for the respondents, contended that 
the by-law did not come within the statutory powers of 
the Corporation and that they had no power to select one 
out of two or more methods of slaughter which were 
equally humane. 

The Lord Chief Justice said the merits of the methods 
were not relevant to the present argument. If such an 
argument were carried to its logical conclusion there 
could be no by-law for preventing cruelty in slaughter¬ 
houses, because opinions differed as to the degree of 
inhumanity in different methods. 

Mr. Upjohn argued further that it was the duty both 
of Jews and Christians not to inflict unnecessary suffering, 
and it was not fair to allow Jewish slaughterers to adopt 
methods denied to others. The Corporation could require 
the use of the best means of ensuring a minimum of 
suffering, but it could not select a method and make it 
compulsory and proscribe another that was equally 
humane. 

The Lord Chief Justioe gave judgment allowing the 
appeal. He said that the Corporation had a statutory 
duty to make a by-law in regard to slaughter-houses, and 
there was no substance in any of the points taken against 
it. 

The appeal was allowed, and the case was remitted to 
the justices to conviot .—Manchester Guardian. 

Dealing editorially with the above case the Guardian 
says “ The Lord Chief Justice and two ef hie colleagues 
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on the King’s Bench considered how pigs should be killed. 
The rase, which name before them on appeal, arose from 
a circular issued to local authorities by the Health Minis¬ 
try. That Ministry, when it is not deservedly assailed on 
major questions like housing, has time to deal with quite 
a number of minor but important matters that affect our 
common life. Among them is the correct mode of slaugh¬ 
tering the animals we eat. The Ministry’s policy is far 
short of vegetarian. But it does seek to inflict as little 
pain as may be on the beasts we deliberately kill. There 
is an old superstition that some animals make a better 
meal if they are slaughtered slowly and horribly, it 
obtains in a rather dreadful way among the Jews, and 
the law of England makes special allowance for the habits 
of their butchering. But it lingers, too, among Christians. 
The pig, for instance, is by many thought to make better 
bacon if he is not. polished off too suddenly, and the case 
that the King’s Bench had to consider was whether the 
President of the Reading Butchers’ Association, a bacon 
curer and the technical respondent, had or had not been 
guilty of a breach of the law in slinging up a pig and 
sticking it before he stunned it with the highly efficient 
pistol which is provided for the purpose and commonly 
used in killing cattle. The judges decided against him. 
They decided, that is, that when a local authority is en¬ 
joined by the Ministry responsible to make by-laws which 
will lessen the pain of slaughtered animals the slaughterer 
must- abide by them. That, of course, is sound law. 
It is, too, an advance in humanity. To the average man 
who dines well, when he can, on fish, flesh, and fowl, 
and does not trouble at all about the way his food was 
killed, but who would grow queasy in a slaughterhouse, 
it will appeal as a useful forward step—a welcome public 
apology for, and amendment of, his habits. The defend¬ 
ants argued that it is “ repugnant to the laws of England ” 
that a Jew 7 should be allowed to bleed beasts to death 
w’liile a Christian is penalised for not using a humane 
killer. But that is no defence. Neither our bacon nor, 
what is perhaps a little more important, our ethics will 
suffer by the King’s Bench decision.” 


A New Milking “Record.” 

The non-pedigree Shorthorn cow 7 “Cowslip,” owmed by 
Mr. Ernest R. Debenham, of Bladen Dairy Farms, Dorset, 
has given 26,145Mb. of milk in t he 365 days ended noon, 
April 25th. The weight of the cow at the end of the 
lactation period was 1,7201b., so that in a year she gave 
over fifteen times her own weight in milk. The previous 
highest yield for Shorthorns was held by “ Lady,” bred 
by Mr. William Ew'ing. of Ilford, which gave 20,163Jlb. 
in forty-eight weeks ; and for a cow of any breed by the 
Fresian “ Kirkhill Flo III ,” owned by Mr. G. T. Eaton 
(Sussex), which gave 26,0201b. in a year. 


Poison Gas for Rats. 

A recently-issued report of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland deals with experiments that have been con¬ 
ducted during the year for the purpose of testing the 
efficacy of chlorine gas as an agent for the destruction 
of rats. If used with proper precautions, it has been 
found that this gas gives highly satisfactory results. It 
is only recommended for use in open spaces, however, ami 
under conditions where rats do not have access to a higher 
level than the gas can attain, the gas being heavy. 


The Veterinary Record. 

1st July, 1922. 

VICTORIA VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT FUND. 


In our last issue we reported the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting of this Association, and we 
take this opportunity of calling attention to the excel¬ 
lent work of the Fund, and to the need for a large 
increase in the amount of support it receives from the 
profession. Like every other charitable institution, 
it has been faced, during recent years, with an alarming 
increase in the demands made on its resources, while 
its subscriptions remain stationary or are even re¬ 
duced. It is sufficient to recall that in 1914 the total 
amount of relief granted was £317 10s. 0d„ whereas 
in 1922 the sum spent was £958. The amount 
received in -subscriptions in 1914 was £315, nearly 
sufficient to cover the whole of the grants made. 
In the last three years subscriptions have amounted 
respectively to £4G9, £428, and £430. In the same 
period the amounts spent on relief have been £702. 
£885, and £958. It would obviously have been 
impossible for the Fund to meet these growing demands 
if it had not received the magnificent bequest of the 
late Dr. Clement Stephenson. The profession has 
reason for gratitude that the needs of the unfortunate, 
the widows and the fatherless, are being met to the 
extent of nearly £1,000 a year, but it needs pointing 
out that whereas a few years ago the subscriptions 
were sufficient to cover the cost of relief, they now 
contribute less than 45 per cent, of the cost. 

As was pointed out at the Annual Meeting by Mr. 
West, the Fund is sailing very close to the wind. 
Of the thirty odd recipients, some only have 7/6 a 
week. At the April meeting we noticed the Council 
made a grant to a widow of 5/- a week. In view of 
the present cost of living, this help must be miserably 
inadequate. Rut before the Council can grant 10/- 
a week to a person in distress, it must be sure of 
receiving fifty additional subscriptions of 10/6 per 
annum. It would relieve the minds of the members 
of Council who have to consider the appeals for 
assistance if they knew they could rely upon an in¬ 
creased membership of the Fund. It is a Fund of 
which the profession may be proud. It is managed 
in a most economical manner, and members may be 
sure that in subscribing to it they are helping to relieve 
some distressed widow of a deceased brother practi¬ 
tioner, or helping to educate an orphan child. We 
heartily endorse the sentiments expressed at the 
Annual Meeting, and trust that all readers who do not 
at present subscribe, and those who do, but who have 
not already sent their subscription, will do so at once. 
The minimum subscription is half-a-guinea, which 
should lie sent to the Secretary at lORrd Lion Square. 
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Abstracts arjd Reviews. 

Human and Animal Tubtrculosis. 

Rule of the Three Types of Tubercle Bacilli. 

( Continued..) 

Relation of Intrinsic Bower of Resistance to 
Natural Liability to Disease. 

The case of the rabbit shows us that high susceptibility, 
as revealed by experiment, does not necessarily go hand in 
hand with great liability to a given disease under natural 
conditions of existence. The rabbit, which 1 believe never 
suffers from tuberculosis in wild life, has been shown by 
experiment to be exquisitely susceptablo to infection with 
the bovine type, not less so than the guinea-pig itself—and 
that, too, when the bacilli are given with food. Yet it 
successfully avoids infection, though it must often feed on 
pastures grossly contaminated with bovine tubercle bacilli 
from the droppings of tuberculous cattle. It owes its 
immunity, 1 believe, to its fastidiousness. It is a delicate 
feeder, never greedy, never in a hurry for its food, and 
probably possesses—to judge from the muscular activity 
of its nostrils—a very acute sense of smell. 

The rabbit is an extreme case of the kind. The goat and 
the sheep also commonly escape tuberculosis, although 
they are highly susceptible to artificial inoculation. They, 
probably, are not brought much into contact with other 
tuberculous animals. At the opposite pole to the rabbit 
is the dog with its voracious appetite. Tuberculosis in the 
dog is not very uncommon. Opportunities for infection 
abound. But its natural powers of resisting tuberculosis 
are high, and w hile it succumbs occasionally to the naturally 
acquired disease, it is difficult to infect experimentally ; 
most of the successful attempts having been obtained only 
by introducing large doses of infective material into the 
peritoneal cavity of young puppies. To put the case of 
these two species shortly : the rabbit escapes tuberculosis 
in spite of extreme susceptibility, the dog succumbs 
occasionally in spite of high powers of resistance. 

'Hie pig is of exceptional interest. It is the only one of 
the larger domesticated mammals clearly shown to be 
susceptible to infection by all three types of tubercle 
bacilli. Its susceptibility to the types other than the 
bovine is, however, low, for in all cases found, so far, to be 
caused by bacilli of avian or human type, the disease has 
been strictly limited to the submaxillary lymphatic gland * 
This raises the question why this gland is susceptible 
beyond that of the other cervical lymphatic glands of the 
pig. It may be that the portal of entry in these cases of 
localised tuberculosis is the teeth of the lower jaw, and it 
is a interesting point, in this connection, that the pig is 
said (for I cannot speak with any certainty) to l>e almost 
t he only domesticated mammal that suffers at all commonly 
from dental caries. 

Stability of Type of Tubercle Bacilli. 

Are the types stable, or may they be changed into one 
another on a suitable change of host '( Does, for example, 
the human type of bacillus change into the bovine type 
of bacillus by cultivation in the body of the ox, or the 
bovine typo change into the human type when it lives in 

• Tubercle bacilli of human type alone have been lbuiul iu the 
pig four times, aiul those of avian type alone 48 times. 


man ? This point is of great practical importance ; unless 
we can assume stability, wo obviously cannot form any 
true estimate of the part played in human tuberculosis by 
infection from the cow—if bovine bacilli change their type 
in the body of man then infections from bovine sources 
must bo far more numerous than the findings of bacilli 
of bovine type in man would indicate. At one time 
Nocard came to the conclusion that the type of bacillus 
changes with a change of host; but it is now certain that 
such change, if it occurs at all, does not take placo with 
regularity or certainty. Many “ passage ” experiments 
with tubercle bacilli of human type have been carried 
through long series of calves without the slightest change 
in the bacillus, and the bovine type of bacillus has been 
found in man in cases of tuberculosis of very long standing 
—for example, in one of Griffith’s cases, in which lupus 
had existed for fifty years. Thus, if a change of type takes 
place it does so capriciously, without any obvious reason. 
Many experiments have been made ; the results of different 
observers have been much the same, but the conclusions 
drawn from them are different. To take only experiments 
in which tubercle bacilli of human type have been passed 
from calf to calf during a period of months or a few years : 
many such experiments have resulted in the bacillus coming 
out in the end unaltered, but in some the strain last isolated 
has been one of bovine type. The question then arises— 
is this a modification of type, or merely a substitution of one 
kind of bacillus for tho other ? Some observers have been 
satisfied that modification has occurred, but others have 
interpreted such results differently, pointing out that 
spontaneous infection with the bovine type of tubercle 
bacillus is very common in cattle, and that it is only to be 
expected therefore that, in passage experiments through 
several calves, the results occasionally should be com¬ 
plicated by spontaneous tuberculosis; and, as a matter 
of fact, the cases of apparent change of type have become 
less frequent when the conditions of the experiments 
have been improved. This seems to me the sensible view. 

The enormously greater frequency with which strains 
of bovine bacilli are found in very young- children as 
compared with older persons makes it tempting to believe 
that bovine bacilli are converted into bacilli of human type 
in the body of man ; but, in my opinion, this conclusion 
is not warranted by experimental evidence. The question 
is, perhaps, still open, but the balance of evidence is, I 
think, strongly on the side of stability. It will therefore 
be assumed, in what follows, that the types of bacilli are 
stable, so that when we find in a patient a tubercle bacillus 
of human type we may be sure that it has not come from 
a cow, and that the extent of bovine infection in man is to 
be fully measured by the extent to which tubercle bacilli 
of bovine type have been found in him. 

Relative Extent of Bovine Infection of Man. 

If this assumption is sound, but not otherwise, we may 
rely that the analysis which appears in Table II. truly 
represents the relative extent to which infection has come 
from the cow in each variety of human tuberculosis dealt 
with. The table is based as far as possible on the results 
of investigations concerning 1,0(38 cases of human tuber¬ 
culosis recorded by those who carried out the practical 
work of the last Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, 
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collected in 1920 by Griffith,* and consisting very largely 
of his own work. The methods used for differentiation 
were the same throughout, and were those adopted by the 
Commission, and as the cases concerned were almost 
all English ones, the series is a self-consistent and homo¬ 
geneous one. To those are appended a few results from 
other sources. 

It was at first my intention to combine the results 
obtained in Great Britain, Germany, and America, and 
attempt to give world figures ; but as I proceeded 1 found 
myself obliged to make so many reservations and exclusions 
that I abandoned the attempt. The difficulty was mainly 
due to the excessive proportion of bovine infections found 
by two observers in Scotland in the case of cervical gland 
tuberculosis and tuberculosis of bones and joints respec¬ 
tively. Smaller discrepancies, sometimes of an opposite 
kind, were found in the results obtained in ot her countries— 
eg., Germany and America. But, on the whole, the 
differences due to this change of plan are only small ones. 

The chief differences are as follows: In primary 
pulmonary tuberculosis world figures give a proportion of 
bovine infections, in nearly 1,000 cases, of 0-4 per cent., 
instead of the 1-3 per cent, recorded among English cases. 
This is excluding two cases of mixed infection when the 
bovine bacillus was, in all probability, a “ harmless 
lodger,” introduced by milk into a lung already diseased 
by the human type of bacillus. In corvical gland tuber¬ 
culosis Mitchell, in Scotland, found 93 per cent, of bovine 
infections in children under 5 years, and 87 per cent, in 
those between 5 and 13. Park and Krumwiedo’s, and 
Lewis’s figures from America give 73 per cent, and 42 per 
cent, at similar ages. German figures, inconsiderable 
in number, give a proportion of 36 per cent, and 33 per 
cent. American figures, therefore, as the table shows, 
stand between those of England and Scotland. Thus 
there probably is a very considerable difference in the 
proportion of bovine infections in different comitries. 
To test this Griffith examined 14 cases under 16 years of 
age from Scotland. Among these he found a proportion 
of 71-4 per cent, of bovine infections, which, though not 
so high as Mitchell himself had found (90 per cent.), was 
considerably higher than he had found among his cases 
from England (55-f) per cent, at similar ages). 

In bone and joint tuberculosis Fraser in Edinburgh got 
results comparable to those of Mitchell in cervical gland 
tuberculosis. Fraser found 68 per cent, of bovine infec¬ 
tions in children under 5 years, and 25 per cent, in those 
between 5 and 16. Griffith also examined a few Scotch 
cases of the same kind, and found a proportion of bovine 
infectious considerably higher than those of his English 
series, though not so high as Fraser had found. Griffith’s 
percentages for these cases were 37-5 under 5 years and 
22-2 from 5 to 16. 

Tabus II.— Hole of Human and Bovine Types of Tubercle 
Bacilli in Various Kinds vj Human Tuberculosis in 
England and other Countries. 

* Jour, of Pathol, and Bacteriol., XXIII., p. 129. 

t 7he lute Sir U. Situs Woodhead, in his address to the Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography in 1912 already recognised this : " I believe," 
lie' said, ‘ that even in different parts of llreat Britain tuberculosis 
differs in type, and that bovine ami human tuberculosis manifest 
themselves in different proportion . . . say in Edinburgh and 

in I-ondou, in Manchester and in Cambridge, and I am satisfied that, 
if in a small coimtry like ours there are these local variations, they 
may also be demonstrated in other countries covering greater areas.” 




Types of tubercle bacillus. 

Group. 

Type of 
tuberculosis. 

All ages 
England: 
Percentage. 

Other reports 
Percentage. 



Human. 

Bovine. 

Human. 

Bovine. 

1 

Pulmonary . 

1)8-7 

13 

_ 

0-4* 


Bronchial glands 

t>4 -i> 

o-o 

— 

.— 

2 

Abdominal . 

50 

50 


(90-lit 


Cervical glands 

54 • 

4G 

— 

{ 71-4* 
153-OH 

3 

General 

84 

10 

— 

_ 


Meningitis . 

82 

18 

— 

i 58-0§ 
{29-6; 

' 21-6* 


Bones and joint) 

80 

20 

— 


Genito-urinary 

82 

18 

— 

— 

4 

Lupus ... . 

60^ 

50 

— 

— 


All fatal cases 

93-5 

6-5 

— 

— 


• World figures, t Mitchell (Scotland). 1 A. S. G. (Scottish cases 
only). || ll.S.A. § Fraser (Scotland). 


Table II. is intended to show the relative parts played 
by tubercle bacilli of human and bovine type in the four 
following clinical varieties of human tuberculosis, 
namely :— 

Group 1.—Primary pulmonary tuberculosis and primary 
bronchial gland tuberculosis—a group which consists, in 
all probability, of cases caused by aerial infection. 

Group 2 .—Intestinal mesenteric gland, and peritoneal 
tuberculosis—in other words, primary abdominal tuber¬ 
culosis, together with tuberculosis of the cervical lymphatic 
glands—that is to say, cases probably to be attributed 
either to infected food (milk), or to air-bome tubercle 
bacilli (from oases of pulmonary tuberculosis) which have 
stuck to the pharyngeal mucus, and which have either 
been swallowed or have penetrated locally. 

Group 3.—General tuberculosis, tuberculous meningitis, 
bone and joint, and genito urinary tuberculosis ; that is to 
say, cases of disease caused by dissemination of the bacilli 
by the blood-stream in greater or lesser numbers. 

Group 4.—Lupus and other forms of tuberculosis of 
the skin ; probably caused by direct infection. 

In Group 1 the proportion of bovine infections is 
negligible—little more than 1 per cent, in primary 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and in bronchial gland tuber¬ 
culosis out of 17 cases examined only one has yielded 
bovine bacilli—and that a case with no visible tuberculosis 
in these glands or elsewhere. In Group 2, including 
abdominal tuberoulosis and tuberculosis of cervical glands, 
the proportion of infections with tubercle bacilli of bovine 
type is much higher—in round numbers 50 per cent, at all 
ages. 

From these facts several important inferences mav be 
drawn. The frequent occurrence of bovine tubercle 
bacilli hi cervical glands and their rarity in bronchial 
glands are strongly opposed to the view that tubercle 
tracks downwards from gland to gland, extending hi this 
way from the neck to the thorax and so to the ltmgs. In 
order to hold this view we should have to assume t hat only- 
tubercle bacilli of human type can track in this way. 

Again, the fact that bovine tubercle bacilli are so 
frequent in mesenteric glands and so rare in the lungs 
is hi opposition to Calmette’s view that pulmonary tuber- 
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culosis is commonly caused by tubercle bacilli absorbed 
through the intestinal raucous membrane, and carried by 
the thoracic duct and the innominate vein to the right 
side of the heart, and so to the lungs. If this were the 
common channel of infection we should expect to find the 
same proportion of bovine infections in pulmonary as in 
abdominal tuberculosis. Lastly, the fact that bovine 
tubercle bacilli have frequently been found in abdominal 
and cervical tuberculosis (that is, in cases arising from 
infection through some part of the alimentary canal) and 
seldom in the lungs is easily explained on the ground that 
human tubercle bacilli alone are sprayed into the air, 
therefore alone have a chance of entering the lungs directly, 
while bovine tubercle bacilli, being limited to food sub¬ 
stances, can only infect man through the alimentary canal. 
The inhalation theory of the origin of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis thus receives strong support. 

Passing now to Group 3 we see that in each of its sub¬ 
groups, general tuberculosis, meningitis, tuberculosis of 
bones and joints, and genito-urinary tuberculosis, the 
proportion of cases in which bovine bacilli have been found 
is nearly the same. Perhaps if we had sufficiently 
extensive investigations they would come out quite the 
same. These cases almost certainly arise from some small 
primary focus elsewhere, usually in a lymphatic gland and 
often entirely unsuspected. Probably both aerial and 
food infections contribute to this group in the same pro¬ 
portion as they occur in the form of primary infections. 
Twenty per cent, of bovine infections may, therefore, 
seem high for these blood-bome infections, but we must 
remember that the majority of such cases as fall into 
Group 3 occur in early life when infections through the 
abdominal route with its large proportion of bovine bacilli 
are far commoner than they are later.* 

In cases of lupus it is, at first sight, surprising to find 
so high a proportion of bovine infections as 50 per cent. 
Lupus usually arises on the face, and, to a lesser extent, on 
the buttocks, to which tubercle bacilli may be considered 
to have access after passing through the alimentary canal. 
It may therefore be considered that usually, when it 
is not secondary to ulceration of a caseous gland, it is 
caused by direct application of tubercle bacilli to the skin. 
Now bovine bacilli in milk and tubercle bacilli of human 
type which, whether dry or moist, get into the air from 
consumptive patients have, probably, about an equal 
chance of getting to the skin of the face in numl>ers 
sufficient to cause infection. Hence it is that the pro¬ 
portion of infections with one type of mammalian tubercle 
bacillus is about equal to that of the other. A large 
portion of the strains of tubercle bacilli derived from 
lupus are of attenuated virulence, but not all ; and it 
is more probable that tubercle bacilli become attenuated in 
the skin than that lupus is caused by attenuated bacilli. 
For if the latter were the case we should have to suspect 
the horse or other cases of lupus as the most probable 
sources of supply of the attenuated bacilli. But there is 
no reason to suppose that lupus is specially common among 
those who have to do with horses, or that it is usually 
caught from a patient suffering from the same disease 

• In 1911 out of 100 children under 5 years who died of tuberculosis 
of any kind, 62 were attributed to general tuberculosis, meningitis, 
and bone and joint tuberculosis, and only 16-3 to pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis. Beg. Gen. Bep. 


“Bovine ” Proportions of Total Tuberculosis Death-rate. 

The last question that remains for consideration is : 
What share in the total death-rate from all kinds of 
tuberculosis is attributable to the bovine type of tubercle 
bacillus ? It is obvious that, in answering this question, 
it will not do to add together all the cases of tuberculosis in 
which the type of bacillus has been investigated and record 
the percentage in which bacilli of bovine type have been 
found ; for these cases have been selected, very largely, 
from those kinds of tuberculosis in which the bovine 
bacillus has a large share, while pulmonary tuberculosis are 
rare, and which causes 79 per cent, of the deaths from 
tuberculosis of all kinds, is not proportionately represented. 
One has rather to take each kind of tuberculosis separately, 
determine the percentage of cases in which bovine bacilli 
have been found in it, multiply each of these figures by the 
numl>er which gives the percentage of the total mortality 
from tuberculosis caused by that variety of the disease, 
and divide by 100. In this way we arrive at the number 
of deaths in every 100 from all kinds of tuberculosis con¬ 
tributed by each kind of tuberculosis and caused by 
bovine bacilli. This calculation is set out in Table III. 


Tabu? III.— Shouting Proportion of All Deaths caused by 
Tuberculosis due to Bovine Type of Bacillus , England 
and Wales. 


Varieties of tuberculosis. 

Deaths 

in 

1919. 

j Percentage of all 
deaths from 

1 tuberculosis. 

Percentage of 

each kind caused 

by bovine T.B. 

Contribution in 

each variety to 

total mortality 

j from tuberculosis 
made by bovine 
T.B. 

Pulmonary, acute ami 
chronic ... . 

30-602 

70 

1-3 

104 

Meningitis... . 

3-696 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Disseminated . 

1-789 

— 

— 

— 

Spinal column . 

0-663 

— 

— 

— 

Joints . 

0-378 

— 

— 

— 

Other organs . 

0-629 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

7-153 

15-4 

(say) 18 

2-8 

Peritoneum and intestines 

2-410 

5-2 

50 

2-6 

Total . 

50-225 

- 

— 

— 

Percentage of total inor- •» 





tality from all kinds l 

— 

— 

— 

6-44 

caused by bovine T.B. J 






The result shows that of the deaths attributed to tuber¬ 
culosis of all kinds about 6*5 per cent, are attributable to 
bovine bacilli, and therefore to infection coming from the 
cow, probably in the immense majority of cases through 
milk. 


Work in Southern Rhodesia. 

Veterinary and Bacteriological Reports. 

The following passages occur in the South Rhodesian 
reports of the Chief Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. M. Sinclair) 
and of the Veterinary Bacteriologist (Mr. LI. E. W. Bevan) 
for the year 1921. 

Mr. Sinclair’s report states : — 

African Coast Fever. — One fresh outbreak occurred, 
and the total mortality was 204, as compared with three 
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fresh outbreaks ami a mortality of 705 head during the 
previous year. It will be seen from this schedule that no 
case of coast fever occurred anywhere in the territory 
from June 1st until the end of the year. Although the 
position is more satisfactory than at any time since the 
introduction of the disease in 1001, I am not sanguine 
enough to say that the complete eradication of all infection 
is within sight. Time after time recrudescences have 
occurred long after areas had been released from quarantine, 
and fresh outbreaks have unexpectedly and inexplicably 
occurred in districts not previously affected. It is 
necessary, therefore, that there should bo no relaxation of 
the present restrictions and procedure ; the greatest 
vigilance should be exercised by stock owners and the 
officials of this Department in reporting and investigating 
all cases of sickness and mortality amongst cattle where 
the cause is not clear. The dipping of cattle as required 
by the regulations and the early detection of infection 
will assuredly result in reducing losses to a minimum, and 
in preventing the widespread dissemination of infection 
in the unfortunate event of the disease existing at any 
centre at present unknown and unsuspected. 

Malabo .—A fresh outbreak occurred on the farm Yimbi 
in February. Two oxen strayed from the farm in 
December, 1920, and were impounded at Plumtroe. A 
permit was issued for their return to Yimbi, but instead 
of being taken by the route laid down, they were driven 
through the infected area, with the result that both died 
from coast fever about four weeks afterwards. The Yimbi 
cattle were being dipped at a tank on an adjoining farm, 
with various other herds totalling well over 1,000 head, 
and pending the erection of the necessary tanks and the 
fencing of the farm Yimbi this procedure was continued, 
the dipping interval being reduced to three days. There 
was no further case of disease amongst any of the cattle 
directly or indirectly involved. At the previous infected 
areas the mortality ceased at the end of April. 

Cattle Cleansing Ordinance.—■'T ho district of 
Inyanga, excluding a strip along the eastern border where 
there are very few cattle, was brought under the operation 
of this Ordinance, and dipping is now being satisfactorily 
carried out. 

During the year 240 dipping tanks were erected, bringing 
the total number to over 2,000. 

The system inaugurated in 1920, whereby Cattle 
Inspectors were supplied with the isometer testing 
apparatus, after a course of instruction at the chemical 
laboratory, is working most satisfactorily, and has proved 
a great convenience to stock owners, besides saving the 
expense of forwarding samples to Salisbury and relieving 
the officers of the chemical department of an enormous 
amount of routine work. 

Complaints have been made that inspections arc not 
frequent enough to ensure that the letter of the law' is 
observed by all stock owners in the areas under the 
operation of the Ordinance. It is true that some owners 
are most casual, not only in regard to the regularity of 
dipping, but in maintaining the dipping solution at or near 
the prescribed strength ; but matters are improving, due 
partly to a large number of prosecutions for tick-infested 
cattle, and on the whole it may be said that the provisions 
of the Ordinance are reasonably observed. Apart from 
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the official inspection returns, the absence of ticks on 
cattle on the roads and at cattle sales may be taken as an 
indication of how dipping is being carried out. Another 
indication is the quantity of dip imported or nmiuifactured 
in the Territory ; it is estimated that sufficient dip was 
sold during the year to dip 1,500,000 head of cattle fifty 
times. 

Infectious Abortion of Cattle. —The existence of this 
disease was demonstrated by the agglutination test in 94 
herds, an increase of 58 over the previous year. This, 
however, does not represent the prevalence of the disease, 
as it is certain that many owners have not reported its 
presence in their herds. The virulence of the infection 
appears to vary considerably ; for instance, the District 
Yeterinary Surgeon, Gwelo, states that in some cases only 
one or two abortions occurred, whilst in others not only 
was there a large number of abortions, but many of tho 
cows were permanently affected by becoming sterile. 
In iny last annual report 1 suggested that the low birth¬ 
rate reported from time to time amongst ranching and 
other herds was due to the existence of infectious abortion. 
To gain some definite information on the point, certain 
observations were made on a large ranch where abortion 
had recently been diagnosed amongst the young breeding 
herds. Six herds of aged breeding cows which had been 
giv ing average calf crops, and amongst which the existence 
of this disease had never been suspected, were tested and 
the existence of the disease proved in each by the agglutina¬ 
tion test. From this, and from our knowledge that 
immunity is gradually established in a herd, it would 
appear that the disease has existed for many years past 
on this particular ranch, and that the low average birth¬ 
rate is due to its prevalence amongst the young breeding 
herds, and it is reasonable to suppose that the same 
process has been going on in many other herds tliruughout 
tho Territory. 

Legislative measures for the control of infectious abortion 
are not likely to prove successful, chiefly because many 
infected animals do not abort, but arc nevertheless capable 
of spreading infection, and may remain infective through 
several successive pregnancies. It is evident, therefore, 
that every breeding animal in ail infected herd is a 
potential reservoir of infection, and that quarantine, 
segregation or destruction of patent aborters would not 
prove satisfactory. In small herds all infected animals 
could be eliminated by tho agglutination test; but even 
if such animals could be disposed of satisfactorily, the 
process, as a general measure, is not feasible. It is 
possible that with the further knowledge that must result 
from the investigations now being pursued in this and other 
countries some radical means of dealing with the disease 
may be evolved ; meantime wo must rely on vaccination 
and ordinary prophylactic measures, with the object of 
reducing the losses and the spread of infection. {Supplies 
of the “ devitalised vaccine prepared by the Director of 
Yeterinary Research are now available. 

Tuberculosis. —At the Mhangani Estate the herd in 
which the disease was discovered tho previous year was 
rc-tested with tuberculin, and nine re-acting animals were 
isolated. No cases recorded elsewhere in the Territory. 

Quarter-Evil. —This disease exists now in every 
district. The total mortality reported amounted to 3,142 
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head. Cases occur all the year round, but the heaviest 
mortality was reported during the winter months. All 
vaccines have been discarded in favour of aggress in and 
Leclaincho Vallee’s liquid preparation, belli of which have 
given most satisfactory results. 

Anthrax. —Three cases occurred in the Shamva section 
of the Mazoe district and one in the Altoko district, the 
animals affected being cattle. All in-contacts were 
vaccinated with Pasteur vaccine. The cattle on a number 
of farms in the Mazoe district, where the infection is known 
to exist, were also vaccinated. 

Ephemeral Fever (Three-days’ Sickness of Cattle).— 
As usual, this disease was prevalent during the summer 
months, with practically no mortality. 

Myiasis ({Screw Worm) of Cattle. —This affection was 
not so prevalent as diming the previous year. It is, as a 
rule, most in evidence during the summer months, but in 
certain localities cases occurred during the winter months, 
generally low-lying areas with plenty of moisture and 
vegetation. 

Tetanus. —Tetanus is so rare amongst the domestic 
animals in this Territory that the occurrence of a number 
of cases is worthy of record. 

Trypanosomiasis. —A slight mortality occurred amongst 
cattle in the Wankie, Melsetter, Hartley and Darwin 
districts. 

Horse-Sickness. —The total mortality was 180 horses 
and mules, compared with 124 the previous year. 'l'he 
preventive inoculation of horses with the vaccine supplied 
by the Director of Veterinary Research was largely practised 
during the year. The subject is fully dealt with in the 
report of this official. 

Glanders. —No cases of glanders occurred, and no 
re action to the mullein test, which is applied to all horses, 
mules and donkeys on importation. 

Epizootic Lymphangitis.—N o case of this disease 
occurred during the year. 

Swine Fever. —One outbreak occurred in the Loma- 
guudi district; 29 animals died and the remainder were 
destroyed. 

Importation and Exportation of Stock. —A schedule 
is attached showing the number of animals imported and 
exported. 

Report of the Veterinary Bacteriologist. 

The routine work of the office, laboratory and inoculation 
•station was curtailed during the absence of the Government 
Veterinary Bacteriologist on leave, when no vaccines were 
prepared or issued, and research work was entirely 
susjKmded. During his absence the examination of smears 
and the conduct of official correspondence was entrusted 
to the senior lay assistant, and was efficiently and satis¬ 
factorily performed. The table in next column shows the 
number of preparations received and the principal diseases 
detected. 

The number of preparations received was nearly 1,000 
more than in the previous year, but this was largely 
duo to the increased number of specimens of blood collected 
by the pipette method and forwarded for the detection 
of infectious abortion by the agglutination test. This 
simple method of obtaining and preserving blood lias 
proved most satisfactory, and it is now rare to receive a 
preparation unsuitable for the test. In view of the fact 
that certain authorities consider the best method of dealing 


with the disease to be early detection and segregation *»f 
infected animals, the simplification of this somewhat 
delicate test is of great advantage. 
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JTssociation Reports. 

The Central Veterinary Society. 

Address by Sib J. Bland-Sutton. 

A general meeting of the Central Veterinary Society 
\.as held at 10 lied Lion Square, London, W.C., on 
Thursday, June 1st, 1922, Mr. G. H. Livesey (Presi¬ 
dent) occupying the chair. 

The following Fellows signed the attendance book : 
Messrs. E. F. Stroud, W. N. Thompson, 11. J. Foreman, 
J. Howe, A. Payne, and F. W. Willett, Sir John Bland 
Sutton, F.R.C.S., Lt.-Cols. H. S. Mosley and A. J. 
Williams, Majors G. Dunkin, P. Dayer Smith, W. S. 
Mulvey, Capts. A. E. Willett, It. Bryden, H. Kirk, 
Prof. E. B. Reynolds, Messrs. W. R. Davis, S. Villar, 
J. McCunn, and J. F. Macdonald, Hon. Secretary. 

Visitors .—Major Holness, Messrs. G. N. Thompson, 
J. Clunies Ross, and W. Cox. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken 
as read, and were confirmed and signed. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Reid 
Chalmers, who stated that pressure of business com¬ 
pelled him to resign his membership. 

It was resolved that the resignation be accepted 
with regret. 

The Secretary also read a communication from 
the National Veterinary Medical Association with 
reference to t he forthcoming meeting of the Association 
at Bath. 

Letters regretting inability to attend were 
announced from Captain Dunlop Martin, Major- 
General Sir Layton Blenkinsop, Major-General Sir 
John Moore, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Air. G. P. Male, 
Colonel Dunlop Young, Mr. Reekie, Major G. Rees- 
Mogg and Major F. Hobday. 

The Secretary announced that a pamphlet had 
been received from the Medical Research Institute, 
Pusa, India, entitled " The Preparation of Anti- 
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rinderpest Serum using Animals of jModerate Sus¬ 
ceptibility as Virus Producers. Part I., Buffaloes,” 
by W. A. Pool, M.R.C.V.S. and T. M. Doyle, 
P. R. (J.V.S. Two copies of a United^States publication 
with regard to meat inspection had also been received 
from Dr. Wray. 

On the suggestion of the. President, it was agreed 
to forward one copy of the latter publication to the 
Library of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Morrid Specimens. 

Mr. W. R. Davis exhibited a sample of some hay 
which had occasioned the poisoning of five cart horses 
out of a stud of fifteen. It would be seen that the 
sample consisted almost exclusively of sorrel of the 
kind known as Rumex acetosella. Some time ago 
he had been called in to treat a horse which was 
suffering from colic and diarrhoea. After giving it 
some chlorodyne and alkalies it recovered, but he was 
then informed that four other horses in the stud had 
been affected with diarrhoea for three or four weeks. 
He immediately thought there must be something 
wrong with their food, and examined the hay. On 
examining the cut surface of the stack from which 
the hay was procured, he found layers of a reddish- 
brown colour consisting almost entitrely of sorrel, 
which, in his opinion, had been the cause of the 
trouble. The use of that particular hay was therefore 
discontinued, and there were no further cases. The 
symptoms exhibited by the animals, besides 
diarrhcea, were loss of appetite, weakness and 
sweating. The best description of poisoning by 
sorrel was given, he thought, in Frohuer’s Toxicology 
for Veterinary Surgeons, where it was said that the 
three plants Rumex acetosa, Rumex acetosella and 
Oxalis acetosella were all poisonous, owing to the fact 
that they contained acid oxalate of calcium ; poisoning 
occasioned by those plants was therefore oxalic acid 
poisoning. Frohner described many cases of such 
poisoning amongst sheep, but only one fatality in the 
case of horses—-that of a horse which, after eating a 
considerable quantity of Rumex acetosella, was seized 
with tetanic cramps—probably colic—which returned 
every five minutes or so. The animal in question 
salivated, trembled, had a staggering gait and showed 
almost paralytic symptoms ; it died within the course 
of a few hours. It was curious that sorrel was often 
eaten by children, and in Scotland the fresh leaves 
were used as a salad and known as sourocks. It 
might be, however, that after drying some change 
occurred which made it more poisonous. 

Major Dunkin again produced the dog’s liver he had 
exhibited at the previous meeting, on which occasion 
considerable discussion had taken place as to the 
cause of the trouble, which he and many others 
ascribed to tuberculosis. It had since been diagnosed, 
however, by one eminently competent to judge, as a 
case of intestinal actinomycosis. He had written to 
Sir John McFadyean offering the liver to his museum, 
and the offer had been accepted. 

Captain^Kirk referred to the specimen he had 
exhibited at the previous meeting, and mentioned 


that a detailed report of the case appeared in the last 
issue of the Veterinary Record. He had since had 
an interview on the matter with Sir John McFadyean, 
who said he had detected no sign of meningitis and 
was at a loss to explain the cause of the illness. He 
thought Capt. Kirk's own diagnosis of auto-intoxica¬ 
tion was a safe one, to say the least. 

^Messrs. G. Elwes,^F.R.C.V.S., and H. C. Talbot, 
M.R.C.V.S., were nominated for Fellowships. 

Election of Fellow. —A ballot was held for the elec¬ 
tion of Major-General Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., 
5 Briardale^Gardens, Hampstead (proposed by Major 
F. Hobday and seconded by Lt.-Colonel Dunlop 
Young), following which the President announced 
that he had been duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 

It was pointed out that owing to a mistake in the 
agenda Sir John Moore’s name appeared under the 
heading of “ Nominations,” but, as he had been 
nominated verbally at the previous meeting, the 
election was in order. 

Other Business.- The President announced that 
at its meeting that evening the Council had decided 
to make a donation of five guineas to the Malcolm 
Memorial Fund. 

Captain Kirk enquired whether anything had been 
done with regard to the suggestion he had made some 
months previously in reference to an information 
bureau. 

The Secretary said that at the previous meeting 
he had read a letter from Mr. Buxton, the Secretary 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
stating that a special committee of the Association 
had been set up to enquire into the matter. 

The President expressed the great pleasure the 
Society felt in welcoming that evening one of its most 
esteemed Honorary Fellows, Sir John Bland-Sutton, 
who was known to be a very good friend to the 
veterinary profession. He was especially welcome 
as being President of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
which many Fellows of the Central Veterinary Society 
were now joining and which he thought would be a 
means of cementing the union between the two 
branches of the medical profession. It was 
particularly kind of Sir John to be present that 
evening, because he was an exceptionally busy man 
and had been besieged by requests to give addresses, 
most of which he had been obliged to decline owing 
to the many calls on his time. Duiing the present 
year the veterinary profession had made great efforts 
to get into closer touch with the medical profession, 
and personally he thought it w r as partly in recognition 
of that that Sir John had consented to be present. 

The Ventricles of the Brain as Secreting Organs. 

(Abstract of an Address by Sir John Bland-Sutton, 
F.R.C.S.) 

Recent researches into the physiology of the choroid 
plexuses of the brain prove that they' act as glands, 
and the secretion is known as cerebro-spinal fluid. 
The choroid plexuses are vascular and covered with 
a single layer of epithelium ; they differ in construction 
from glands in general by having the secreting cells 
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on the surface of the plexus. Experimental evidence 
indicates that the bulk of the fluid is secreted above 
the aqueduct of Sylvius. The fluid secreted by the 
choroid plexus collects in the cerebral ventricles, and 
the aqueduct establishes communication between the 
third and fourth ventricles from which it escapes by 
means of the lateral recesses into the irregular space 
at the base of the brain called the cisterna magna. 
There is no external orifice for the discharge of the 
fluid and the available evidence indicates that it is 
absorbed by veins. When both lateral recesses are 
occluded the effect on the brain is disastrous, for the 
pressure produces great distension of the brain and 
hydrocephalus. The effects produced by the 
accumulation of cerebro-spinal fluid in the ventricles 
of the brain is analogous to the effects of complete 
obstruction to a ureter—the pressure of retained urine 
slowly leads to atrophy of the secreting structure of 
the kidney, ending in hydronephrosis. Evidence is 
furnished that hydrocephalus, like hydronephrosis, 
occurs during the later stage of intra-uterine life and 
though the children are born alive, they rarely live 
for more than a few days. 

It is a reasonable assumption that the ventricles 
of the brain serve as temporary receptacles for the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, most of which is secreted by the 
choroid plexuses. The fluid escapes by the lateral 
recesses of the fourth ventricles. Complete obstruc¬ 
tion of the inter-ventricular communications either 
at the aqueduct of Sylvius, or at the lateral recesses 
of the fourth ventricle is as inimical to life as complete 
obstruction to both ureters. 

The address evoked an interesting discussion, in 
which the following Fellows and visitors took part:— 
Lt.-Col. A. J. Williams, Mr. J. Willett, Major Simpson, 
Mr. Cox, Capt. Kirk, Mr. J. Clunies Ross, and the 
President. 

Lt.-Colonel H. S. Mosley said it gave him great 
pleasure to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the 
lecturer for his interesting address. As veterinary 
surgeons, they were not all very familiar with the 
structure of the brain, but the lecturer had put his 
subject before them in a very lucid manner, and they 
owed him a great debt of gratitude. Sir John 
Bland-Sutton had always been a good friend to the 
veterinary profession, and he had given additional 
proof of that of late by allowing veterinary surgeons 
to become Fellows of his Society, for which they felt 
very grateful. Lectures such as that which had been 
delivered that evening showed the importance of 
comparative pathology; there was no doubt that 
the veterinary and medical professions would learn a 
great deal by interchange of views. 

Major Dunkin, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
associated himself whole-heartedly' with everything 
the proposer had said. Sir John Bland-Sutton’s 
lecture had created in him a feeling of profound 
ignorance, but he had been deeply interested and had 
learned a very great deal. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

Sir John Blano-Sutton, in reply, thanked the 
meeting for their vote. He agreed that it required 


some care to present complex pathological problems 
in a way which would be interesting, attractive, and, 
perhaps he might add, romantic. The reason he 
accepted the President’s kind invitation to give an 
address that evening was that he felt he was indebted 
to the veterinary profession for the many kindnesses 
he had received from those who practised it in all 
parts of the world. He deeply appreciated, moreover, 
the honour the Society had done him in electing him 
a Life Fellow, which placed him still further in their 
debt. 

The meeting then terminated. 

J. F. Macdonald, 

Hon. Sec. 


Scottish Metropolitan^V.M.A. 

A meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 31st 
May, 1922. 

The President, Mr. J. Henderson, occupied the 
chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were held as read. 

The Secretary' said letters of apology for absence 
had been received from Mr. William Anderson and 
Major Peddie. He also read a letter from the 
Secretary of the Provisional Committee of the 
National Association in reference to the Bath Confer¬ 
ence and asking the hearty support of members to 
ensure its success. 

The Secretary gave notice that the Association 
had lost two of its members, Mr. A. S. Wallace, of 
Arbroath, and Mr. W. Braes, of Linlithgow. 

Mr. Incus : I happen to have been a neighbour 
of the late Mr. Wallace, and have known him for over 
thirty years. I would propose we ent er in our minutes 
our regret at losing so valuable a member. Mr. 
Wallace was a perfect gentleman in every respect and 
a very kindly neighbour. 

New Members. —Messrs. A. B. Kerr, A. W. Baird, 
and C. M’Hattie, were duly elected members of the 
Society. 

The Secretary nominated Mr. A. W. Robertson, 
of Arbroath, and Mr. Ross for membership. 

The President then called on Mr. William Nairn, 
Blairgowrie, to read his paper on “ Grass Disease.” 

[Mr. Nairn’s paper, together with the ensuing dis¬ 
cussion, receive separate publication.- Ed.] 

Mr. Peggie proposed a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Nairn for his very able paper. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated, tea being after¬ 
wards served, for which the members were invited to 
place a contribution in the collecting box of the 
Vk oria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

R. G. Linton, 

Hon. Secretory. 


There lias been a serious outbreak of grass sickness 
among horses in the Buchan district of Aberdeenshire. 
No fewer than sixteen horses have died from it within the 
past few days. 
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Royal Veterinary College Athletic Club. 

Tlio Annual Sports of the ll.V.C. Athletic Club were 
held on Tuesday afternoon, the 13th inst., at Tufnell Turk. 

Altliuugli the weather was rather inclement, the 
attendance was nevertheless encouraging, both to the 
competitors and to the officials, who had done so much 
towards making the day a success. 

The prizes w ere graciously distributed by Mrs. Wooldridge, 
and the College have to thank all those members of the 
profession anti friends for the kindness and generosity 
which made it possible for the Club to offer such valuable 
prizes. 

The Victor Ludorum title, and with it the W heatley 
Cup. were gained by Mr. G. K. Feim-Smith, who showed 
good form throughout, gaining four firsts, a second and 
one third prize. 

There were many interesting events, the most popular 
being the College Derby—A “ Veterinary Antique Plate.” 
Donkeys were provided, no cocaine or other lk dope ” 
being allowed, since pins and other goads were deemed 
more useful. 

There was a good field for the College ‘‘Oaks,” or Ladies’ 
race, and some good form was shown. After a false 
start, Miss Baji won by a short head. 

Results. 

Throwing the Cricket Ball. — 1st, F. It. Hale ; 2nd, 
C. J. N. Godfrey. Distance, DO yards 9 inches. 

100 yards Scratch. —1st, G. K. Form-Smith ; 2nd, J. A. 
Craft. Time, lOi seconds. 

Long Jump. — 1st, G. K. Fenn-Smith ; 2nd, G. 'I'. 
Cat tell. Distance, 17ft. 0J inches. 

120 yards Hurdles. —1st, E. B. Thompson ; 2nd, E. 
Wilkinson ; 3rd, G. K. Fenn-Smith. 

Penalty Kick Competition. — 1st, E. Morris ; 2nd, 
M. Sadler. 

Half Mile Scratch. — 1st, E. B. Thompson; 2nd, H. 
Hay-Barclay ; 3rd, H. 1*. Lightfoot. Time, 2 minutes 14 
seconds. 

Mile Walk. — 1st, It. It. Willing ; 2nd, E. G. Langford. 
Time, 9 minutes 7 seconds. 

Pulling the Weight. —1st, W. Garry ; 2nd, G. T. Cattell. 
Distance, 31 foot (i inches. 

220 yards Scratch. — 1st, E. K. Fenn-Smith ; 2nd, J. A. 
Craft ; 3rd, E. W. Atterbury. Time, 24 seconds. 

Drop Kick. — 1st, T. Howells; 2nd, G. K. Fenn-Smith. 

One Mile Scratch .—1st, H. Hay Barclay ; 2nd, E. 
Williamson ; 3rd,V. B. Jones. Time, d minutes 29 seconds. 

High Jump. —1st, R. E. S. Tuckey ; 2nd, G. K. Fenn- 
Smith. Height. 5 feet 3 inches. 

440 yards Scratch. —1st, E. K. Fenn-Smith ; 2nd, J. A. 
Craft. Time, (1341 seconds. 

Three Mile Scratch. — 1st, H. Hay-Barelay ; 2nd, L. 
Boucher. Time, 18 minutes 42^ seconds. 

Three-Legged Race. — 1st, Burgon and Ward; 2nd, 
Pattisou and Morris. 

Inter-Class Relay Race. —1st, Class B. 

Ladies' Race (the College Oaks).-—1st, Miss Baji. 

Staff Race. — 1st, Professor G. H. Wooldridge ; 2nd, 
Professor E. B. Reynolds. 

Tug-of-War. — 1st, Class D. 

College Derby. — 1st, E. G. Conisbee ; 2nd, P. Kmson. 

Fancy Costume Parade. — 1st, E. B. Thompson (Gay 
Cavalier) ; 2nd, E. G. Conisbee (Coster). 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be gl&d to receive iteme of professional interest tor 
these columns. - 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Committee Inquiry in Edinburgh. 

A committee, whose members are the Eight Hon. 
E. G. Pretyman, M.P.; Sir E. Douglas Newton, 
K.B.E., M.P. ; Professor John Penbert.hy, and Messrs. 
A. Batchelor, David Ferric, F. W. Garnett, C.B.E. ; 
H. German, Win. Graham, Alfred Mansell, and W. E. 
Smith, and which lias been appointed at the instance 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, met 
recently in the Board Eoom of the Scottish Board of 
Agriculture, Edinburgh, to inquire into the origin and 
circumstances of the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Scotland and into the policy and 
procedure which was pursued in dealing with the 
disease ; and to report whether any alteration of 
the method of administrative control hitherto adopted, 
or any amendment of the existing law, is necessary or 
desirable. 

Captain Pretyman presided, and Mr. S. A. Piggott. 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, acted as 
secretary to the Committee. 

The following witnesses from various Local 
Authorities gave evidenceMr. W. Crichton (Mid¬ 
lothian), Mr. W. Henderson and Mr. E. Inglis (Perth), 
Mr. M'Combie (Aberdeen), Mr. A. Gofton (Edinburgh), 
and Mr. A. Trotter (Glasgow). 

The Committee sat again on the following day. when 
the witnesses included :—Mr. W. J. Young (Ministry of 
Agriculture), Mr. J. S. Johnston and Mr. J. Stormonth 
Darling (Eoxburgh), Mr. J. Elliot (Selkirk), Mr. D. 
Lees and Mr. J. M Smith (Fife), Mr. Bussell (Paisley), 
Mr. S. G. Fraser (Dundee), Lieut.-Col. Forbes, Mr. 
D. M’Laren, and Mr. T. C. Lindsey (National Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland), and Mr. T. Elder (East Lothian). 


Outbreak Among Pigs. 

An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was recently 
discovered among pigs at Birmingham market, and 
all movement of stock within a radius of fifteen miles 
of Birmingham was immediately prohibited. The 
Ministry suggests that possibly the disease may be 
lurking amongst other pigs in undiscovered centres of 
infection, and pig owners are therefore urged to 
examine their stock carefully in order to ascertain 
whether any suspicious symptoms exist, among their 
herds. All restrictions have now been withdrawn 
from the Driffield (East Yorks) district, and from the 
greater part of the West Biding. 

During the two weeks ended the 18th June, eight 
outbreaks of Foot-and-Mouth Disease on fresh premises 
have been discovered. Four of these were in pigs in 
the Birmingham Scheduled District, the other four 
being in the Bochdale Scheduled District. 

With regard to the Birmingham outbreaks, the first, 
confirmed on 9th June, was at Montague Street Pig 
Market, in 18 pigs, and necessitated the imposition of 
an Order prohibiting movement of cattle, sheep, and 
swine, over an area of 15 miles radius around Birming¬ 
ham. The other outbreaks were found to be sub- 
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sidiary to this and to be in pigs moved from the 
Montague Street Pig Market, or in animals which had 
contracted the disease from such pigs. All pigs on 
infected premises were slaughtered as soon as possible 
to prevent further spread of infection. 

In the Rochdale series, the first, confirmed on the 
14th June, was in a stock of 21 cattle and 13 pigs, and 
occurred on premises which had previously been 
infected on 7th February and freed on the 10th April. 
The tracing of animals known to have been in contact 
with the stock has not, so far, revealed the source of 
infection. The second outbreak was at Middleton, 
near Manchester, on premises occupied by the same 
owner as in the Rochdale case. Infection was traced 
to this owner’s Rochdale premises. The third out¬ 
break was at Rochdale, and appears to have had its 
source in the same owner’s premises. The fourth 
outbreak was in tin Manchester Pig Market, the oiigin 
of which has not yet Dcen traced. The stock on the 
infected premises have in each case been slaughtered. 

On the 19th June an outbreak of the disease was 
discovered on a farm at Bakewell. amongst a total 
stock of 118 cattle, 101 sheep, and 5 pigs. It has been 
ascertained that the infection was brought by a dealer 
from the Salford Market, into which it was introduced 
by means of cattle from Rochdale. It is hoped that 
the prompt application of restrictions in the Rochdale 
area, which includes Salford and Manchester, may 
prevent any widespread distribution of the disease. 

It should be remembered that these sporadic out¬ 
breaks come in the wake of the very serious incursion 
of disease which was discovered in the North of 
England in January last, and that they are no more 
than are reasonably to be expected, having regard to 
the magnitude of the original outbreak. Between 
the 23rd January and the 5th February last, the 
disease was found to exist on no less than 372 premises 
in Great Britain. 


Medicine Too “ Scientific ” ? 

The medical correspondent of The Times alleges 
the subservience of the practical to the academically 
scientific aspect of medicine in the following terms :— 
“ The disappearance of the 1 doctor,’ as opposed to 
the exponent of laboratory methods, is causing as 
much uneasiness in America as in this country. The 
New York Medical Journal devotes considerable space 
to the subject and quotes with enthusiasm a recent 
speech of President Butler, of Columbia University, 
one of the most progressive medical schools in the 
world. President Butler declared :— 

“ ‘ The true aim of the medical school should be to 
give instruction in fundamental principles and met hods, 
to bring the student into contact with realities, to 
train him in habits of observation and inference. 
. . . It would be a sorry day for the public 

health and for the public satisfaction if the physician 
of large practical experience, wide human sympathy, 
and keen insight into human nature were to yield his 
place to the expert with the microscope and the test 
tube. The scientific, aspects of medicine must not 
be permitted to override its human aspects.” 


“ Dr. Butler, says the American journal, ‘ has put 
into words a feeling which is prevalent throughout 
a large portion of the medical profession.’ The truth 
is that an immense abuse of the word ‘science ’ has 
been taking place. Attempting to reduce medicine 
to terms of chemistry or physics is not scientific at 
all, because medicine itself is a science, independent 
and separate. Its methods are not those of the 
laboratory, though it may and does use the laboratory, 
in the course of the pursuit of its own ends. 1 The 
leaders in medical education,’ to quote further from 
the same source, 1 have made the mistake of trying 
to combine the laboratory specialist with the general 
practitioner, and as a consequence the public has 
suffered and is suffering from a dearth of doctors.’ ” 


To Eradicate Sheep Scab. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England have 
for years been persistent with the Ministry of Agricid- 
ture in urging the eradication of sheep scab. With 
the increased number of outbreaks of late, the Society 
recently sent a deputation to the Ministry, who, in 
response to the representations, have replied by letter. 
The Ministry point out that their amended 1920 plan 
has not been long enough in operation to attain the 
object aimed at, and further, that they have not had 
sufficient powers to compel owners to act,, in addition 
to which they have not been supported by magistrates 
in dealing with delinquents. With these points in 
mind the Minister has made the following proposals, 
which have been approved by the Council of the 
R.A.S.E. at their last meeting:—That the Ministry 
should circulate to the widest possible extent its 
pamphlets dealing with the best methods of curing 
and eradicating scab, and that an Order should be 
made and published at a definite date, the effect of 
which would be to prescribe that any stockowner 
having sheep scab in his sheep or selling to any other 
person sheep infected with scab, should, after, say, 
two years from the publication of the Order, be liable 
to a heavy penalty—for instance, say, 3s. a sheep, 
with a minimum fine of £10—unless he was able to 
show that he habitually took proper measures to cure 
and prevent the disease in his animals. The effect 
of such proposals would be that, whilst the Ministry’s 
existing Orders will continue, the burden of curing 
and preventing sheep scab would he placed directly 
on the sheep-owner concerned. 

New Milk Bill. 

Sir Alfred Mond, Minister of Health, will shortly 
introduce a Bill to postpone the operation of the Milk 
and Dairies Act of 1915, which otherwise would 
automatically come into operation next September. 
We learn, says the Farmers’ Gazette, that the new 
Bill will provide for the issue of certificates by the 
central authority in respect of grade A certified milk, 
the conditions to he complied with being much the 
same as those at present in force with regard to such 
milk. Amongst other things, the cows will be sub¬ 
jected to the tuberculin test. Regulations for selling 
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grade A milk will be issued by the central authority 
to local authorities, who will grant certificates; and 
in the case of this milk no tuberculin test will be 
necessary, but there will be a count of bacteria. The 
Bill will also deal with pasteurised milk. This it will 
require to be dealt with by the Holding and not by 
the Flash process. There is nothing to prevent milk 
being sold without these certificates, but where this 
is done consumers will know that they are buying 
without any warranty. Another clause in the Bill 
renders liable to a heavy penalty any person who 
sells milk from a cow with a tuberculous udder, 
knowing that the cow r is tuberculous. 

Minister of Agriculture and Grass Disease. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Hy. Cowan (East, Aber¬ 
deenshire) asked the Minister of Agriculture whether his 
attention had been called to an outbreak of grass sickness 
among horses in Aberdeenshire, through which many 
horses had already died ; whether a vaccine which had been 
successfully employed in combating this disease had been 
distributed in the counties of Forfar, Perth, and Kincardine, 
and what steps he proposed to take to secure similar and 
immediate distribution to farmers in the county of Aber¬ 
deen, where this vaccine was at present unobtainable. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen)— 
I am informed that a disease of horses called grass sickness 
has existed for several years in Aberdeenshire and other 
parts of Scotland, and that many horses have died of the 
disease. I understand that an attempt has been made 
to prepare a serum against this disease, but I am advised 
that its use is still in an experimental stage, and i ts efficacy 
not yet established. It is not the function of the Ministry 
to deal with non-scheduled districts in Scotland, that, being 
a function which has been allocated to the Scottish Board 
of Agriculture. 

Sir Hy. Cowan—Is the Minister aware that this disease 
has only recently appeared for the first time in the county 
of Aberdeen, and will ho consider the question as to whether 
the disease shall be made a notifiable one, in view of the 
fact that it is now' spreading to an alarming extent, and in 
almost every case it is fatal V 

The Minister of Agriculture—This is not one of the 
scheduled diseases which fall within the purview of the 
Ministry of Agricuituie, and I suggest that the lion, mem¬ 
ber should address further questions on the subject to the 
Secretary for Scotland. 

Major Howard (Sudbury) asked if the Minister would 
consider closing the border against Scottish horses so as to 
secure the safety of horses south of the Tweed, in view' of 
the foot-and-mouth disease that had been imported from 
Ireland. (Laughter.) 

The Minister of Agriculture said he must have notice 
of that question. 

Army Veterinary School. 

It is officially stated that, in addition to captains 
and majors of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, all 
other officers of that Corps may, by permission of the 
Director-General, Army Veterinary Service, attend 
the Royal Army Veterinary School. Aldershot, either 
for instruction or to work in the laboratories. There 
w'ill also be courses of instruction lasting six months 
for training non-commissioned officers and men of 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps as laboratory 
assistants, in addition to the ordinary courses of 
instruction for non-commissioned officers in animal 
management and hygiene. 

The allotment of vacancies in the School for com¬ 
petent officers and non-commissioned officers will be 


made by commands, who will be notified by the Royal 
Army Veterinary School of the vacancies available 
for each Command three months in advance of classes. 


Mr. J. Garvie Succumbs. 

Wo regret to announce the death at Montrose, on Sunday, 
Juno 18th. of Mr. Joseph Garvie, M.R.C.V.S. A few 
weeks ago, as reported in the Record , while Mr. Garvie was 
attending to his professional duties at the farm of Nether 
Dysart, near Montrose, he was attacked by a British 
Friesian cow, and sustained severe internal injuries to w-hich 
he has succumbed. About 30 years ago, Mr. Garvie, on 
the completion of his training at the Royal “ Dick 
Veterinary College, began bis professional duties in the 
Montrose district, where be carried on a successful practice, 
and his untimely deat h at the comparatively early age of 
54 is deplored. 


Exportation of Horses to the Continent. 

When so much is being said in the Press upon the subject 
of the traffic in live horses between this country and the 
Continent, it is interesting to read an account which occurs 
in the North British Agriculturist of the 18th May last 
by an observer who sailed recently in the S.S. “ Crichtoun ” 
with 18 horses from Leith to Antwerp- He says that the 
horses, after a quiet and comfortable journey, with plenty 
of food and water, walked with docility into the boxes 
which landed them by crane on the quay, and were got 
ashore with extraordinary rapidity. He details the 
methods of protection in transit ; how the horses are 
shipped in boxes with ribbed floors, doors front and back, 
and placed in stalls on the main deck level, protected from 
the weather ; how each horse is fitted with a stout leather 
helmet, padded with felt to prevent it from injuring its 
head during the passage ; how the annuals are watered 
three times a day and supplied with abundance of fodder, 
the issue of which is on the generous scale. He says that 
“ to look into the stalls and smell the sweet hay and see 
the horses so obviously contented is to finally disabuse 
the mind of any notion of suspicion that the animals are 
being dealt with on bard lines. Even when the ship begins 
to roll and pitch a bit they are as comfortable as human 
beings. They stand athwart the ship with padded bars 
at each side. Their helmets save their heads, and the 
indiarubber padding of the metal work in their rear keeps 
all safe in that quarter. Once in a while in rough weather 
a horse may fall. Then sailors are just the kind of men to 
deal with any such emergency and soon set things right.” 

On the quay, were representatives of the Belgian Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals Society, who accompanied 
the Belgian veterinary surgeon in his examination of the 
horses. Some of the younger animals were purchased 
for working purposes, while others were bought for the 
abattoirs. 

The writer prefaces his remarks with a statement in 
which he recounts the change which has come over the 
traffic in recent years in consequence of the altered require¬ 
ments of the Ministry of Agriculture. Now, no horse can 
be exported from the country unless it is certified as sound, 
able to work, and able, through general physical conditions, 
to stand a sea-voyage. All “ knackery work is done in 
this country and the dead meat, properly dressed and hung 
in ventilated crates, is exported. Ho bears testimony to 
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the fact that the trade is not conducted on haphazard lines, 
but is well organised. Agents, working on a commission 
basis, attend every horse fair in the country ready to 
purchase animals in demand by their principals on the 
Continent. 

Vessels are thoroughly well fitted for the traffic, and al^ 
the horses submitted are subject to careful examination 
at the port by qualified veterinary surgeons and are rejected 
unless really fit and sound .—Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

We are pleased to hear that Mr. J. W. McIntosh is 
recovering from his very severe illness, and are sure that 
our readers will join with us in wishing him a speedy 
restoration to health. 


Personal. 

Colonel A. Smith, F.R.C.V.S., Principal of Bengal 
Veterinary College, Calcutta, is home on leave, his address 
being Eversley Hotel, Seaford, Sussex. 

Mr. J. W. McIntosh desires to thank his colleagues and 
friends for their sympathy and kind enquiries during his 
illness. He hopes to thank them personally in the near 
future. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should re&eh the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

M. 0. H. Meat Inspection Circulars. 

Sir,—Concerning the circulars on meat inspection sent 
out recently by the Ministry of Health, many of the 
suggestions contained in them are no doubt excellent, 
but they are recommendations, and not, as Dr. Turner, 
M.O.H., implied when speaking at the meeting of the 
Central Veterinary Society (reported in the Record last 
Saturday) orders. Some Local Authorities will carry 
them out and some will not. As meat inspection is now 
carried out, it is very unfair to the large firms who try to 
keep everything up-to-date, and see that no injurious or 
diseased food is sent out from their factories. In many 
places little or no inspection is carried out, the Sanitary 
Inspector or M.O.H. only calling now and then. The 
circular letter above referred to agrees with this. I 
should like to ask the opinion of the veterinary meat 
inspectors as to the recommendation that the head, 
including the tongue, of all cattle and pigs showing any 
trace of tuberculosis in the glands should lie destroyed. 
Many people do not realise the number of heads, especially 
of pigs* that are affected, some of them very slightly. Wo 
are advised in the circular, if the disease is localised in 
the neck or other part of the body, to remove that part 
only. Why draw this line of demarcation between the 
head and nock ? To my mind when we get slight caseous 
or calcified doposit in one, or possibly in two, of the 
lymphatic glands of the head, and we destroy the w hole 
of that head and tongue, there is a great waste of good 
food. If these deposits were cut out, and the heads 
pickled and then cooked, it is certain there would be no 
danger from them. With every respect to the Ministry 
of Health, are they not shutting their eyes to the fact 
that tl 10 danger of tuberculosis being got through food 
is not from meat, especially when cooked, but from uncooked 
milk. By all moans destroy the whole of any animal 
affected \vith generalised tuberculosis; but why the head 
should be condemned and the diseased glands only removed 
from other parts of the body I fail to sec. 1 trust those 
who have had greater experience will give it on this point. 
Is it not probable that the lesions due to aetinomyces 


are often mistaken for tuberculous ones? Yours faith¬ 
fully, Jas. Blakeway, M.R.C.V.S. 

Stourbridge, June \lth> 1922. 

R.C.V.S. Council Election. 

Sir,—Will you kindly permit me once again through 
the medium of the Record to express my warmest thanks' 
to the 773 Fellows and members of the College who did 
mo the honour of voting for me at the recent Council 
election and returning me as one of their representatives. 

As hitherto, l shall endeavour to the best of my ability 
to carry out the duties entrusted to me in such a manner 
as I trust will meet w’ith the approbation of my supporters 
and of the profession generally.—Yours faithfully, Joslph 
Abson. 

Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 

Sir,—Kindly allow me, through the columns of the 
Record , to convoy my thanks to the Fellows and Members 
that recorded their votes in my favour and thus placed me 
on the Council. It will he my earnest endeavour to merit 
their confidence by doing all in my power to promote t ho 
best interests of my profession.—Yours faithfully, Ru hard 
Hughes. 

Glentworth, Oswestry, June 24th, 1922. 

Sir,—On opening my Record to-day 1 was filled with 
astonishment not unmixed with disgust at the wanton 
and deliberate insult that has been offered to the pro¬ 
fession in Ireland by the rejection of Mr. Howard from 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

We iu Ireland have made few' claims on the attention 
of the Council or the profession in England. We have 
endeavoured, as far as we could, to work out our own 
salvation here, in our own way, and to support every 
movement that made for progress, no matter where or 
by whom it was instituted. We have lived up to the 
level of that, groat argument that labours to maintain 
the dignity of the profession and elevate it to the highest 
plane. 

Numerically we occupy, in the ranks of the profession, 
respectable proportions—yet we are deliberately denied 
the poor consolation of having a single representative on 
the body that is entitled to speak on behalf of the pro¬ 
fession. 

This insult to the intelligence of the profession in 
Ireland is considerable, but it becomes intensified when 
offered to the person who is held, and deservedly held, 
in high esteem by all who value sincerity, honesty, and 
devotion to the cause ho has at heart. 

Is the number of attendances a man puts in at meetings 
to be the measure of his ability and capacity for work ? 
It’s a far cry from the County Clare to Red Lion Square, 
and takes a lot of enthusiasm and ready cash to cover 
the ground, considering that Mr. Howard, out of his 
personal purse, without either sympathy or support from 
any quarter, has for years borne the expense without 
complaint. This is a test that few would endure for long. 

It may be that by directing attention to this matter 
I lay myself open to the somewhat cheap and time- 
honoured jibe of it being “another injustice to Ireland.” 
but I can afford to let that pass. 

What really matters is that the rejection of the only 
Irish representative on the Council lias touched a thorn 
that has long lain deep in the minds of the profession here, 
and may not lead to any good result. 

It lets in a strong light on the corroding and sinister 
influences which appear to operate amongst a considerable 
number of the profession in England with regard to 
anything relating to tlie affairs of this country, and 
which professional chivalry is powerless to neutralise or 
destroy. 

This impression may inspire Irishmen to take their 
professional destinies in their own hands, and ask them¬ 
selves if that good old principle of English Constitutional 
Law still obtains, that there can be no Taxation without 
Representation.— I am. Sir, yours faithfully, John J. 
Kelly, M.R.C.V.S. 

Dublin, June 17th. 
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Mid West and South Wales V.A. 

Sir,—Will you kindly insert enclosed items of the 

amount of £8 10s. (id. paid to Mr. W. M. Scott, F.R.C.V-8., 
Bridgwater, shown on our balance sheet for the year 
ending April, 1022, recently published in the Record, 
receipts for which I hold. 

1020. £ a. d. 

Nov. 17th John Whitby and Sons, Ltd., 

Bridgwater 

Printing 150 Post Cards ... 0 10 0 

Printing 150 Circulars ... 0 14 (i 

Postage, Letters and Reply Post 

Cards ... ... ... 1 5 0 


1921. £ s. d. 

Aug. 23rd F. H. Kight, Bridgwater 

Circulars and Envelopes ... 1 18 0 
Oct. 21st Circulars and Envelopes ... 1 0 0 

Sept. 0th The Mercury Office, Bridgwater :— 

To supplying report of meeting 
of Mid-West and South Wales 
V. A. at Bridgwater ... ... 3 3 0 

II _ 

£8 10 fi 

And oblige, yours truly, J. .T. Avf.ston, Hon. Treat. 
June i9th, 1022. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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GRAY’S PATENT FLEXIBLE BRIDGE PADS 


“ Economy consists in Wise Expenditure, NOT in unintelligent parsimony/* 

The Monetary Value of Time Saved by Prevention of Slipping on Commercial Horses more than pays for the 

antidote in a single day. 

Flexible—Resilient—Worked by Natural Frog itself—Absorb 
jar concurrently, ensuring a Positive Grip during Tull life .- ^. 


By giving horses the greatest efficiency on present day road surfaces, horses have 
a fair chance of competing against mechanically drawn vehicles. To those 


interested in horses, this is important. 4 

Jnr Efficiency fully endorsed by Government (Ministry of Transport) aftar 12 months’ exhaustive 
r tests in 22differentcauntlef. See white paper published by H.M. Stationery Office, London. 

For Heavy Draft—Roadsters -Polo Racing. Special Discount to Veterinary Profession & Farriers only 

Manufacturers: The Gray Horseshoe Pad Co,, Ltd., 13& 14 Suffolk St., B'h 
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A Note on the Toxicity of Sea Water to Bovines. 

By G. W. Dunkin, M.R.C.V.S., Canterbury. 

(Presented to the South Eastern Veterinary Association.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

Perhaps a short explanation of the circumstances 
which brought this subject to niv notice will help to 
explain its selection, and, in addition, lend interest 
to my after-remarks. 

I was approached some time ago by the legal advisers 
of two farmers, who were proposing to claim against 
a public body for loss of cattle and sheep alleged to 
be due to poisoning by sea water. I was retained 
in my professional capacity for the claimants. 

Failure to comply with certain rules which apply 
to intending litigants against public bodies resulted 
in the case falling to the ground. This fact, however, 
does not lessen our interest in a subject which on 
first sight appeared to me to be somewhat simple, 
but which on looking more deeply into it brought 
up more difficulties than one would expect. 

And first let me say that I was against an action 
being taken, my view being that death from this 
cause would firstly be impossible to prove; this 
was rendered even more doubtful in my mind by the 
actual circumstances of the particular case. This 
is only my view, which is not based on any personal 
experience, but on what I think and on what 1 have 
read in veterinary history (and I have referred back 
to literature written in 1856). 

So much for the circumstances which led me to 
select this as a suitable subject for your consideration ; 
now for my reasons likewise. 

I believe I may be considered a normal country 
practitioner, and as such I admit that had this case 
come to Court I should have found myself in a more 
or less difficult position on cross-examination. 

Any veterinary surgeon who practices in East 
Kent might be called upon to give an opinion on this 
condition at any time, and it appears to me that very 
little is known about the subject, and, therefore, I 
am hoping that discussion will assist in removing 
some considerable doubts I have upon it. 

The histories of the cases under consideration were, 
as far as I can gather (for no veterinary surgeon was 
called in), general malaise at the outset, followed by 
gradual loss of appetite, with consequent emaciation 
and diarrhoea (which latter symptom was very profuse 
for the last few weeks of life), then death. These 
symptoms were observed in cattle. In the sheep 
the emaciation was not observed so much, but the 
diarrhoea was very constant. 


The conditions under which the animals were living 
were as follows. They were turned out in marshes 
bordering on the sea ; the marshes being separated 
from the sea by the sea wall. Owing to the drought 
which visited us last summer, the sea wall developed 
cracks in its structure through which the sea per¬ 
colated, so making the cracks larger, the sea thus 
entering the marshes and running into the depleted 
dykes. 

It is suggested by the owners that until this 
happened no deaths occurred, and no illness was 
observed in any of the animals. 

The questions which would naturally arise at the 
trial and which would have to be answered by the 
veterinary experts would be: (1) Would cattle and 
sheep ordinarily drink sea water ? (2) If not, would 

they drink it under circumstances which obtained 
last summer, when no other water was available ? 
and (3) If they did, would they drink sufficient to 
harm them, and how much would be necessary to 
bring this about ? Before the case was shelved 
these were some of the questions which I endeavoured 
to answer to my satisfaction, and, I admit, with no 
great success. 

The subject is of supreme importance to all veterin¬ 
arians, but particularly to those who practice in a 
district bordering on the sea, and, I repeat, very little 
is known about it. 

In order to obtain the result which it is my desire 
to get, namely a good discussion, 1 think if I give you 
my opinion and observations on the subject, it might 
be more effective than if I just asked you to discuss 
it forthwith. 

It is a matter of great regret that no veterinary 
surgeon was called in when the animals were ailing, 
and I was, as far as I know, the only one who was 
asked to make a 'post-mortem examination on a selected 
case. One of the owners told me he had a cow which 
would certainly die, and that it was shewing the 
same symptoms as others which had died, and com¬ 
pensation for which loss he was claiming. 

I made a very careful post-mortem and found the 
cause of the illness to be Johne’s Disease. It was, 
indeed a very typical case. It showed the usual 
thickening and cerebellar-like wrinklings which we 
are told is such a diagnostic symptom and which 
extended all along the small gut and the colon. 

All other organs were, to my mind, normal. 

As regards the total number of cattle and sheep 
which died, I believe the numbers were six and eighteen 
respectively. I do not suggest that they all died of 
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Johne’s Disease, but I say that it is highly probable 
that some of them did. 

So much for the cause of death of the only animal 
which I was permitted to see and for my suggestions 
as to the cause of death in the others. 

My arguments against death being due to salt 
poisoning are as follows 

Whilst agreeing that cattle or slice]) will drink sea 
water if nothing else is available, I am of opinion that 
a very considerable amount would have to be imbibed 
to give rise to fatal poisoning. First let us note the 
chemical analysis of ordinary sea water. I am told 
by a public analyst that its ordinary constituents are 
as follows, i.e., in so far as we are affected : In 
10 gallons of ocean sea water the total solids amount 
to 3‘5lbs. Of these, NaCl totals 2'71bs., MgCl 2 , 41bs„ 
odd and ends, '41 bs. 

Before going further it is necessary to study the 
dilution of salt as it occurs in the sea and whether it 
is sufficiently diluted or not. Lander quotes (a) 
that 271bs. of salt were dissolved in water and given 
to seven cattle with fatal results. Unfortunately, 
he does not state how much water was taken to 
dissolve this amount of salt. 

Lander further tells us ( b ) that “ it is stated that 
from 4T)lb. to 71b. may prove fatal to cattle—from 
21b. to 4'51b. to the horse, and from 4oz. to 8oz. to 
the sheep and pig.” 

(c) Further, he states that a pig had five daily 
doses of 1 ounce, six of 2 ounces, and six of 3 ounces 
consecutively. Although the three-ounce- doses 
were not eaten readily, no abnormal effects were 
observed. This experiment is to my mind interesting, 
in so far as the pig is perhaps the most susceptible 
of all farm animals other than the fowl. 

As against that I have personally experienced 
fatal poisoning of a large number of pigs from drinking 
swill composed mostly of salt water obtained from 
that in which salt beef had been boiled. Suffran (d) 
states that thirteen out of fifteen fowls died after 
eating a salted potato mash and symptoms set in 
twelve hours after eating the mash. 

So there is no doubt that under certain circum¬ 
stances sodium chloride is poisonous and fatally so in 
certain cases. 

So much for the evidence I have been able to 
compile as regards the possibility of cattle and sheep 
being poisoned by salt water. I have been fortunate 
in being able to obtain some evidence to the contrary. 

I am told that in India and other Eastern countries 
where they abound, that it is a saying among the 
natives that elephants come to the sea or a salt lake 
to die. In other words they are under the impression 
that elephants, after drinking sea water, do actually 
die from its effects. 

On the other hand big game hunters tell me that 
it is only when they are very ill from some malady or 
other that they visit salt lake districts, and that there 
are occasions when they improve sufficiently to return 
to their jungle home. 

A big game hunter, whom I know well, tells me that 
the place to find one’s quarry above all others, is at 


or near a salt lake. I have no doubt that this applies 
to the larger carnivorous animals. 

Again, there is in Brittany a special breed of sheep 
which graze on the marshes bordering on the sea. 
and no ill effects are observed from this cause. Actu¬ 
ally, they thrive on this pasture and salt water, and 
when killed their flesh has a distinctly salt flavour, 
the mutton being known as “ moulon malais This 
dish, 1 am informed, is “ recherche ” on the Continent, 
and costs a good deal more than ordinary mutton, 

This, gentlemen, is all the evidence I have been able 
to obtain in the short time which I had at my disposal. 
The time was short for the reason already explained, 
that I was anxious not to be guilty of contempt of 
Court in bringing this subject to your notice if a case 
were possible. 

In conclusion, I would again reiterate my own 
opinion that, except under exceptional circumstances, 
sea water is not fatally poisonous to cattle or sheep. 

I would add that there is absolutely no previous 
history—except the sole case quoted, in which salt 
water was actually given to the cattle (they did not 
drink it of their own accord)—of such being probable. 

I am guilty of some amount of selfishness in bringing 
this subject to your notice, for I hope to gain some 
useful knowledge on this important question. On 
the other hand, I hope this short note will have been 
instrumental in demonstrating how easily we can 
pass over a comparatively simple subject, but which, 
when looked into thoroughly, presents difficulties 
of which we were totally ignorant. 

References. 

(a) Abstract— Veterinarian, 1870, p. 635. 

(6j Lander— Veterinary Toxicology, p. 80. 

(e) Lander— Veterinary Toxicology, p. 80. 

(d) Suffran —Journal of Comparative Pathology, 1910, 
p. 71. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Ebbetts said he remembered nearly thirty 
years ago being called to some bullocks in the Isle of 
Grain, during a very dry period. On arrival he found 
that one of the animals, after drinking a considerable 
quantity of water from one of the dykes, immediately 
went down and was unable to rise. As it was a good 
fat beast it was slaughtered. The remaining animals 
were removed, and there, was no further trouble. He 
attributed the illness of the animal to drinking salt 
water. 

The President said the paper read bv Major 
Dunkin was of considerable interest, especially to 
those members practising in districts where there 
was a possibility of animals obtaining salt water. 
He happened to have had experience of some cases of 
this kind in 1918. He was asked to attend some 
beasts near Sandwich, belonging to one of his clients, 
at a place which was in close proximity to sea water, 
the ditches in these particular marshes being filled 
by sea water let in by opening the sluices at suitable 
times. 

On arrival and examination he found that one 
bullock had already died, and he believed been taken 
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to the slaughterhouse ; and two others were almost 
in a state of collapse. For some little time he was 
at a loss to understand the cause, as the dykes had been 
kept dry, the authorities being fearful of malaria, 
but he found there was a considerable number of 
military stationed in the district, some of whom had 
opened the sluices without regard to time or tide 
and let in the sea-water. The cattle had been able 
to get at this water and he made up his mind that the 
animals were suffering from salt poisoning. 

He had two beasts removed to the slaughterhouse 
and slaughtered at once and made a 'post-mortem 
afterwards. He communicated with the inspector 
of meat in the district and arranged to meet him there 
and they both examined the carcases. The first 
stomach in both cases was tremendously engorged 
with fluid as well as food (the fourth was also inflamed), 
and some of the contents of the stomachs were sent 
to the County analyst for analysis. When he saw 
the carcases later the flesh was in a beautiful state— 
just as one would find in an ordinarily slaughtered 
animal—and in regard to both animals the inspector 
and himself were able to agree that the carcases 
were absolutely fit for human food. One other 
beast had to be slaughtered a little later. The rest 
were shut away from any possibility of obtaining any 
more sea water and went on satisfactorily. 

The result of the analysis showed an admixture of 
forty-five per cent, of sea water and an equivalent of 
510 grains of combined chlorine per gallon. 

He agreed with Major Dunkin as to the possibility 
that poisoning might be due to some other constituent 
than the salt of the sea water. 

The owner duly brought forward a claim and was 
still hoping for compensation from the military 
authorities, but he felt doubtful as to whether he would 
be successful. 

Mr. Morgan stated that he was called in to see an 
animal which was supposed to have died through 
drinking salt water. He found intense inflammation 
of the stomach and intestines and all he could say 
was that the animal’s death might have been due to 
its taking the salt water. 

The Secretary, in thanking Major Dunkin for his 
exceedingly interesting paper, said he had never met 
with cases if the kind described, but he thought 
both the paper and discussion had been of more than 
ordinary interest. (Hear, hear.) 

Major Dunkin, in reply, stated he was more than 
ever convinced that if an animal’s death was caused 
by imbibing a large quantity of sea water, other 
constituents of the sea water had something to do 
with it besides the salt. It seemed to him apparent 
that their knowledge was very limited of this particular 
subject, and it was very awkward when they were 
called upon to give an opinion of something about 
which they knew nothing. 

He was still convinced that it required a great deal 
of salt water to kill a bullock, and if a bullock did 
drink salt water and subsequently died, he was of 
opinion that its death was largely due to some other 
constituent than sea water, which the analyst had 


either not discovered or could not discover; it might 
be something of bacterial origin. 


Animal Husbandry in the Veterinary Curriculum. 

By G. A. Dick, Professor of Animal Industry, Veterinary 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 

Animal husbandry in the veterinary curriculum is a 
subject that deserves much more attention than it has 
received. The more one studies this subject the more 
its importance will be appreciated. 

There is a general belief among our leading veterinarians 
and livestock men that the veterinarian of the future will 
be a broad minded animal specialist. He will be what 
Dr. Leonard Pearson was pleased to term an “ animal 
engineer.” He will not only be well trained in the subjects 
of veterinary medicine, but ho will also be a trained animal 
husbandman. Such a man would be an important asset 
to any farming community und should occupy a place of 
considerable importance and responsibility. He would 
be able to speak to the stockman in his own language and 
render him valuable service in handling livestock problems. 
If he is not capable of doing this he will often find himself 
in disagreeable situations. 

That was the experience of a veterinarian known to the 
writer. When this man graduated from a veterinary 
school, although he had had the avorage farm boy's experi¬ 
ence, lie found that his knowledge was too limited to be of 
value in the promotion of agriculture. He was located 
in a section where all the farm animals were scrubs or 
grades and the people were anxious for someone to tell 
them how to improve their livestock and practice better 
farm methods. At first he missed many excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for helping these people. He knew but little 
about the production of horses, therefore, when a group 
of his prospective clients wanted to buy a purebred stallion 
to use in the community, he had no cloar idea of what type 
or breed to recommend, where the most desirable animal 
could bo purchased, or what price should be paid for it. 
A firm of importers sent a representative to his community 
with a horse to sell. The veterinarian was unable to 
judge whether the animal had the proper quality, con¬ 
formation, etc. The horse was sold for much more than 
it was worth to this group of enthusiastic but credulous 
farmers who were willing to put up the money. They, 
like most companies of this sort, lost all they put in it, 
and the horse industry in that vicinity was given a serious 
blow from which it has never recovered 

Later, certain farmers in his territory desired to improve 
their stock of dairy cows. They made a serious mistake 
because the veterinarian was not conversant with the 
principles of breeding. He encouraged them to buy 
heifers which were to be bred to a close relative. It 
happened that some unfavourable genetic factor in the 
make up of these animals was brought to the surface by 
inbreeding. This resulted in a complete failure and gave 
the purebred a bad reputation. A man familiar with the 
principles of breeding would never have made such a 
mistake. He would realise that the constructive breeder 
would consider such a mating a hazardous experiment. 
In both cases an excellent opportunity was offered this 
veterinarian to have rendered his clientele valuable services 
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which might have resulted in a permanent improvement 
of the livestock in his community and at the same time 
establish for himself an enviable reputation. 

The modern veterinarian is expected to have the right 
kind of knowledge on such subjects. Too many are 
deficient in the principles of breeding, feeding, judging, etc. 
We should have expert knowledge of the things mentioned 
and be acquainted with the breed history of our domestic¬ 
ated animals and the best families in each breed. We 
should also know the types and breed characteristics. 
A man once said, “If a veterinarian should look over the 
fence and remark that a certain Poland China sow was a 
pretty good Berkshire, it would probably shake his client’s 
confidence in his ability as an animal physician.’* 

In addition one should know tlie principles of horseman¬ 
ship, have a knowledge of the various bits and their 
functions, and of saddles, seats and harness ; how to dress 
animals for the show-ring and how to show them. Such 
subjects as soils and maintenance of soil fertility, care, 
management and feeding of livestock, construction and 
ventilation of farm buildings, should also lie a part of a 
veterinarian’s education. If one hopes to measure up to 
the maximum requirements of 1 lie times he should take a 
thorough course in animal husbandry. Such course 
should )>e considered one of the important parts of the 
veterinary curriculum. 

There should be the closest co-operation between the 
veterinarian and the county farm agent. The county 
agent handles the problems of the farmers in a general way. 
He cannot visit all farms and get into close contact with 
every farmer. His field is too large to permit such detailed 
attention. The veterinarian comes into more intimate 
contact with the farmer. It will he mutually helpful to 
the veterinarian and the county agent if they co-operate 
fully in their work. 

The following statement made by Wayne Dinsmore, 
former Secretary of the Peroheron Society of America and 
now Secretary of the Horse Association of America, indi¬ 
cates how the stockmen of the country feel on this subject. 
He says : 

“ I am frankly of the opinion that veterinarians need 
this work as much as animal husbandry students in the 
regular agricultural colleges do ; for long experience has 
satisfied me that veterinarians oftimes do themselves 
great harm through lack of knowledge of recognised breeds 
and types of horses and through their inability to judge 
intelligently of the relative merits of two horses when 
viewed from the standpoint of practical horsemen. It is 
regrettable, but none the less true, that horsemen generally 
consider veterinarians, as a class, very poor judges of horses, 
whereas they should be particularly well qualified if they 
are to do justice to their profession. To sum the matter 
up in a nutshell, in my judgment veterinarians should 
have the most rigorous, exhaustive training in animal 
husbandry work, particularly in horse judging and in 
feeding and management of horses of all types ; but the 
work should he throough or not given at all, for a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, and a veterinarian who 
has had a smattering of judging work is the most obnoxious 
man among horsemen that can well be imagined. You 
may well emphasize also that it takes time and persistent 
study of large numbers of animals to develop men into 


satisfactory horse judges. They must study the best 
types of each class and each breed and by persistent study 
of the ideal learn to recognise inferior types at a glance, 
but there is no short road to learning in this particular 
line. The great fault with nearly all of the veterinary 
schools that give any work in horse judging is that they 
attempt to give in three months the work that the agri¬ 
cultural colleges take three years to cover.” 

What lias been said by Mr. Dinsmore indicates the need 
and demand for a comprehensive animal husbandry course 
in the veterinary curriculum. 

At the University of Pennsylvania we feel that we have 
been devoting sufficient time to all animal husbandry 
subjects, except practical judging, and we have just added 
another tw'o hours per week for one jear, so we hope for 
better results in that branch in the future. The work is 
given as follows: 

The students begin studying animal husbandry the 
second semester of the first year. The first subject is 
equitation. Dr. Gay’s “ Productive Horse Husbandry” 
is used as a text-book with two one-hour recitations per 
w r eek for eight weeks. We study the requirements of a 
good stud, construction and management of stables, care 
and management of the breeding stock, horsemanship, 
bits and bitting, riding and driving, seats and saddles, the 
classification and construction of vehicles, transportation 
and showing. Then the practical work begins. The 
students are taught how ? to splice rope, tie a few useful 
knots, and make three types of rope halters. Work in 
fitting bridles, halters, collars and harness is given next. 
After this they are taught how to approach a horse, lead, 
show him and measure his height ; how he should be 
cleaned and feet and legs cared for, and how to decorate 
mane and tail for the show ring. We conclude this part 
of the work with a horse show. Each student is required 
to clean, decorate and show a horse. A prominent horse 
breeder acts as judge and a prize is given to the student 
winning first place. The students are then required to 
take fiv’o riding lessons at one of the best riding academies 
in Philadelphia. How to handle sheep in the show ring 
and set them up on their rumps is also taught in this course. 

Market types and classes is the subject taught the first 
semester of the second year. Prof. Vaughan’s book is 
used, with two one-hour recitations per week, and one 
afternoon per week is devoted to practical judging at the 
Philadelphia livestock yards. Two one-hour recitations 
per week, second semester, is devoted to the study of the 
origin, history, development, breed characteristics and 
economic importance of the breeds of horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine. Prof. Plumb’s book is used as the text. 
Practical judging of breeds is done on near-by farms one 
afternoon each week. 

Feeds is the next subject considered. Two one-hour 
periods the first- semester, third year, are devotee! to this 
work. At this time the study of the origin, classification 
and characteristics of our soils and the maintenance of 
soil fertility is introduced. This is given in the form of 
lectures and demonstrations. Following this we use 
Henry and Morrison’s “ Feeds and Feeding ” and have 
recitations on the classification of feedstuffs, their pro¬ 
duction and preparation. The following semester two 
hours per week are devoted to feeding, which includes the 
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economic production of horsepower, beef, milk, mutton, 
wool, poultry, eggs and by-products, also the care and 
management of the herd and flock. This work is given 
in the form of lectures and recitations. 

Breeding is studied next, two lectures per week, fourth 
year, first semester, on the history, principles and practice 
of breeding livestock. A general course in genetics is 
given as a basis for this w’ork. 

One afternoon per week, for twelve weeks, fourth 
semester, is used for visits to stock farms in near proximity 
to Philadelphia, for advanced judging of types and breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep and swine. This affords our 
students an opportunity to see some of the best specimens 
of many breeds, the most modern farm buildings and their 
equipment, and a chance to observe the manner in which 
they are cared for. 

There are several ways in which veterinarians who have 
had no training in animal husbandry can become proficient 
animal engineers. They can road suitable papers, attend 
county fairs and large livestock shows, and organise hoys’ 
and girls' calf and pig clnbs or local livestock associations 
or cow-testing associations. By starting organisations 
of this kind, interest in livestock would bo stimulated in 
the community and the veterinarian would learn a great 
deal about, animal husbandry .—Jml Amcr. Vet Med Asm. 


The Jewish Method of Slaughter. 

The following letter appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
of June 21st :— 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

Sir,—The attention of this Board, which is the represent¬ 
ative body of the Jews of the British Empire, has been 
drawn to the following passage in a leading article in your 
issue of the 15th :— 

There is an old superstition that some animals make 
a better meal if they are slaughtered slowly and horribly. 
It obtains in a rather dreadful way among the Jews, and 
the law of England makes special allowance for the 
habits of their butchering. 

I beg to inform your readers that no such superstition 
obtains among the Jews, nor is there any ground for 
suggesting that their method of slaughtering is either a 
slow or a cruel method. On the contrary, it consists of 
a single, swift out across the animal’s throat, severing all 
the vital parts in that region, and producing such an out¬ 
flow of life-blood that insensibility at once supervenes. 
The cut is made by a skilled and constantly supervised 
operator with a knife sharper than a razor. 

The method is essentially a humane one, and, in ease 
proof of this be required, I enclose for your perusal (1) a 
volume containing the opinions of over 450 Continental 
experts, every one of which confirms the fact ; (2) a report 
containing details of the investigations made by an 
eminent English surgeon (Mr. Openshaw) and an equally 
well-known physiologist (Dr. Leonard Hill), both of whom 
testify to the humanity, certainty, and rapidity of tlie 
Jewish method. Mr. Openshaw, it will he noted, states 
in concluding his report: “ I am in absolute accord with 
the statement of Lord Lister. ‘To charge the Jews with 
cruelty in the matter—that is, the killing of animals—is 
gTossly unjust.’ ” 


These two specialists watched the slaughtering of 
animals and conducted their investigations at the abattoirs 
independently and without warning. Between them they 
saw the killing of 22 oxen by the Jewish method, and they 
found that in every case insensibility followed at once. 

It is difficult to conceive what more conclusive proof 
of the humanity of the Jewish method could be needed.— 
Yours, &c., Charles H. L. Emanuel, 

Solicitor and Secretary. 
Board of Deputies of the British Jews, 

22 Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 

June 10th. 


Royal Army Veterinary Corps Annual Dinner. 

The following is a list of the officers present at the above 
dinner, held on Friday, 16th June, 1022, at the Hotel 
Cecil, at S p.m. 

Major-General W. D. Smith. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
presiding. 

Major-Generals Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Jv.C.B., D.S.O., 
Col. Commandant ; Sir F. Smith, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; Sir 
J. Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Colonels G. M. Williams. C.M.G.; F. W. Hunt, C.M.G., 
O.B.E.; W. B. Walters, C.B. 

Brevet Colonel A. G. Todd, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Lieut.-Colonels R. C. Cochrane, C.B.E.; A. J. Williams, 

D. S.O. ; A. E. Clarke; H. Watkins-Pitchfnrd, C.M.G. ; 

E. D. Johnson, O.B.E., T.D. 

Brevet Lieut.-Colonels H. S. Mosley, D.S.O. ; E. P. 
Argyle, D.S.O. 

Majors A. F. Deacon; B. L. Lake, D.S.O., ORE.; 
W. Ludgate, D.S.O. ; S. F. G. Pallin, D.S.O. ; E. C. Webb. 
O.B.E. ; H. E. Gibbs, D.S.O.; A. Leaning, D.S.O.; D. 
Macdonald, O.B.E. ; H. J. Holness, D.S.O. ; A. J. 
Thompson ; K. McL. McKenzie, D.S.O. ; J. Ashmead 
Boseley; A. Hodgins, D.S.O. ; T. A. Nicholas; T. E. 
Campey, M.B.E. ; C. H. Hylton-Jollitfe ; A. N. M. 
Swanston ; P. J. Simpson, D.S.O. ; P. W. Dayer-Smith, 
O.B.E. ; R. G. Anderson, O.B.E., T.D. ; J. Adamson, 
M.C., T.D. ; J. L. C. Jones, O.B.E. ; W. Ascott, O.B.E ; 
C. E. Neill ; H. Peele ; H. C. Jagger, O.B.E. ; W. N. 
Jugenson ; F. W. C. Drinkwater ; A. Robb. 

Veterinary Major G. B. C. Rees-Mogg, O.B.E. 
Brevet Majors M. P. Walsh ; C. A. Murray. 

Captains A. B. Bowhay, O.B.E ; J. J. M. Soutar, O.B.E.; 
W. St. J. F. Macartney ; G. F. Steevenson ; F. B. Hayes. 
O.B.E. ; T. L. Shea ; J. Going ; C, J. R. Lawrence, O.B.E.; 
W. H. Heaney ; V. A. Bartrum, O.B.E. ; G Lloyd, D.S.O ; 

F. J. Andrews; D. A. Gillmor; J. Bell ; M. J. Killelea; 
E. C. Bowes; C. K. Calder; J. Leigh; J. Robertson; 
W. E. Barry ; J. T. Angwin ; F. B. Ditmas ; F. Hopkin ; 
J. Tagg ; A. E. Willett; E. R. H. Woodcock ; C. Budd. 
M.B.E. ; E. B. Reynolds, O.B.E. ; J. F. Tves. M C. 

Veterinary Captain B. R. Body. 

Lieut. A. J. Warburton. 

Lieut.-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.O.M.G., 
Quartermaster-General to the Forces, and Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., Ch.B., Principal, Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, were the guests of the 
evening. 
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Live Stock in Ancient Times. 

I have seen so much of what modern civilisation 
has been able to achieve in the way of stock-breeding 
that I thought it might be of interest, for a change, to pay 
a visit to the old peoples, the founders of our civilisation, 
and inspect their work on these lines more closely than 
I have done before. One need not travel very far, indeed, 
in order to study the civilisation of the ancient nations 
In the British Museum there is ample material for such 
study. Especially so if we wish to obtain a fairly correct 
impression of the part the old Egyptians and the Assyrians 
have played in the history of civilisation. But also the 
old Greeks are well represented there, and even the Romans, 
although the collections of Roman antiquities—when we 
except those found in England—are rather insignificant 
if we compare them with what we can see in Rome, in 
Naples, in Herculaneum and Pompeii, etc. I ought, 
perhaps, to add that I have visited those places, too ; in 
fact I have seen practically all that is to be seen in Europe 
and the Near East, of relics from those old nations, having 
long been a keen student of art and of the history of 
civilisation. 

I have recently spent considerable time in the British 
Museum, my principal object being to make investigations 
concerning the origin of our domestic breeds—the horse 
in particular. But the development of the domestic 
breeds is so closely connected with the development of 
the most interesting species of all—the human race—that 
it would be quite useless to study the animals without a 
fair knowledge of the peoples who bred and reared them. 
So I must include the human species in my researches. 

The great nations who laid the foundations of our 
civilisation have disappeared ; their places have been 
taken by others. Hundreds and hundreds of years have 
elapsed since they all passed out of history : the Egypt ians, 
the Babylonians, the Assyrians, whom we can follow 
nearly (>,000 years back in time ; the Greeks, who more 
than 2,000 years ago were more civilised than we are now, 
although they did not have the advantage of the scientific 
discoveries which have—or ought to have—enlarged our 
horizon ; the Romans, who adopted the Greek culture 
and made use of it in their own way. They are all gone, 
those pioneer nations. There is no mysterious law 
governing this disappearance, for a nation, and still more 
an empire, is an artificial conception, very much subject 
to the old principle, “ Might is right.” But the old 
types of men have not disappeared from the surface of 
the earth, although they may not be found where they used 
to live. Neither have the types of animals they reared 
gone out of existence ; as a matter of fact, we can find 
exactly the same types of animals nowadays as those 
depicted in sculptures and paintings, from palaces and 
tombs built thousands of years ago. Which shows us 
that evolution must be very slow, a period of some thou¬ 
sands of years being too insignificant to produce any 
appreciable change in type—not to speak of species 1 

Subject to altered conditions, a breed may vary in size 
and quality, but the fundamental characteristics, the type, 
will remain unaltered. New breeds, new types, may be 
established ; but only by means of crossing and re-crossing 
the original types with others, and through artificial 
selection within breeds already established by crossing. 
I believe in the evolution theory ; but I am also sure that 
we know absolutely nothing about the laws governing 
evolution ; they remain to be discovered yet. Anyhow, 
it may be safe to say that the evolution process must have 
taken millions and millions of years, and that the different 
species of domestic animals must have been evolved ages 
before “historic times” began, when people began to 
make lasting records of their doings. 

We can traco civilisation some 0,000 years back ; so 
far back goes the “ historic time.” But civilisation must 
have begun long before that ; it began when people learnt 
to talk clearly, so that thoughts and ideas could be com¬ 
municated from one person to another. It is certainly 
wrong to presume that in “ pre historic times ” human 
beings were all “ Cave-dwellers,” “ Neanderthalers,” and 


“ Missing Links.” They were, of course, more or less 
savages ; but they must have been of exactly the same type 
as the peoples of to-day thousands of years before any 
records were made. Besides, “ pre-historic times ” is a 
rather vague conception; it does not mean the same 
when applied to Europe as when applied to Egypt and parts 
of Asia, for instance, the difference in time being something 
like 4,000 years. I shall not, however, weary my readers 
more than necessary with these rather abstract theories. 
We will now examine the parts the ancient nations played 
in civilisation with regard to stock-breeding. 

There can be little doubt that it w as the peoples of Asia 
who started the taming of wild animals and developed 
them into domestic breeds. It is true that the history 
of Egypt is slightly older than that of the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians ; but that is only because the Egyptians 
were the first to find means of making lasting records. 
The domesticating of animals must have taken place a long 
time before the Egyptians discovered the art of drawing 
and cutting intelligible marks in stone. Besides, the old 
Egyptians were of Asiatic origin themselves, or, at least, 
strongly influenced by infusion of Asiatic blood. It is, 
therefore, very probable that they brought their domestic 
animals with them when they first, settled in Egypt. 
Moreover, the various species of domestic animals differ 
materially from the wild animals of Africa, while they are 
closely related to wild breeds which still are in existence 
in Asia. 

If we judge from the many excellent statues of prominent 
Egyptians, preserved from the very early times, the ruling 
classes of Egypt must have been of a predominant Mon 
golian type, somewhat influenced by Semitic (Assyrian) 
blood, while we also find pronounced African and even 
European types depicted. The race question does not 
seem to have troubled those ancients very much ; a black 
basalt statue of a kneeling negro is not that of a slave ; it 
portrays the commander-in-chief of the armies of “the 
North and the South.” One of the old kings, Rameses II. 
(about 1,300 B.c.), seems to have been a particularly vain 
man ; he has had dozens of statues made of himself. 
And while all these statues portray the same face, of 
outspoken Mongolian type, some of them have been pro¬ 
vided with a straight nose, others with a curved one ; 
which of them had been “ idealised ” I could not tell. 
Even his mummy, which now is considered a curio, does 
not show the exact shape of his nose. 

The Egyptians did not seem to be great horsemen. 
In fact, they did not seem to be much interested in horses 
at all. For if they had been so they would have been sure 
to give the horse a more prominent place in their sculptures 
and pictures. The king referred to above, Rameses II. 
(also called “Pharaoh”), seems, however, to have been 
rather keen on horses. I suppose his vanity may have 
accounted for this fact. On wall pictures from old tombs 
he is depicted driving in chariots ; and about his period 
chariot driving seems to have been in vogue in Egypt, but 
not riding. The horses, as well as the chariots, may have 
been imported from Asia, although the Egyptians seem to 
have int reduced styles different from those of the Assyrians, 
the horsemen “ par excellence ” of the period. We see, 
for instance, that the Egyptians, unlike the Assyrians, 
were anxious to keep the horses’ necks well-raised, and 
their heads perpendicular, and they applied for that 
purpose a sort of “ bear rein ” or auxiliary rein, tightly 
strapped. 

It is difficult form these old pictures to form an exact 
impression of the type of horse used by the Egyptians ; 
for we have only paintings to go by, and while the old 
sculptures were true to nature, the pictures were rather 
crude. Sculpture has always been ahead of painting, 
especially where depicting of horses is concerned. Even 
the Greeks, who were unsurpassed as sculptors, made 
rather crude drawings and paintings. And even the 
pictures of famous race-horses, which adorn the walls of so 
many wealthy people’s mansions of to-day, resemble 
anything but the animals they ore supposed to portray. 
But we can see from the pictures that the Egyptian horses 
must have been well bred and high spirited, of a “ blood- 
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like ” stamp and medium size. The types depicted are 
more like American trotters than Arabs ; but they must 
have been gallopers and not trotters, to judge from the 
pictures, and if we allow for faulty drawing, they may 
easily have been of the same type as the Assyrian horse, 
of which we find excellent sculptures (reliefs) in the Assyrian 
collections, and which must have been very much the same 
type as the Syrian horse of to-day. 

What part the old Egyptian horse has played in the 
ancestry of the Barb horse is, of course, difficult to say. 
But 1 do not see any justification for the belief that the 
Arab descends from the Barb. On the contrary, it is 
infinitely more likely that the Barb is of Arab descent, 
or, at least, strongly influenced by the Arab. For the 
Bedouins of Northern Africa came from Arabia ; they 
invaded Africa and even Spain under the caliphs, in the 
8th century after Christ, and, horsemen as they were, they, 
of course, brought their horses with them ; not only to 
Africa, but also to Spain. I do not think there should be 
any shadow of doubt that the Arab horse descends from the 
Assyrian horse ; a question I shall come back to in my next 
article, in which I shall deal with the Assyrians, one of the 
most “ horsey ” nations that ever existed. 

However, before leaving the Egyptians, I will repeat 
that this old nation, with due regard to Rameses and his 
successors, were on the whole little interested in horses 
and horse-breeding. But they were great cattle breeders, 
and their cattle were much of the same types as the 
European breeds of to-day.— Capt. Munch , in the Live 
Stock Journal. 


Meat Inspection. 

Although the efficient inspection of meat supplies has 
long been recognised to be one of the most important duties 
of sanitary authorities, those bodies appear to havo very 
different ideas as to the manner in which their obligations 
in this respect should be discharged. In some localities 
the inspection is carried out by well-trained officials, and 
is thorough and complete; in others there is, for all 
practical purposes, no inspection at all ; between these two 
extremes are a very large number of districts in wliich 
inspections are made by sanitary inspectors who have had 
no special training in the duties of meat inspection. At 
the end of 1921 a Departmental Committee reported to 
the Minister of Health as to the administrative measures 
necessary to secure adequate protection for the health of the 
people in connection with the slaughter of animals and 
distribution of meat for human consumption. Some of 
the recommendations of the Committee can be carried out 
without recourse to further legislation, while others will 
require the sanction of Parliament ; in the latter category 
is a proposal that there should be a system of marking of 
meat wliich has been duly inspected at the place of 
slaughter. Without waiting for increased statutory 
powers a great deal can be done by local authorities by way 
of increasing the efficiency of inspection. To this end the 
Minister of Health has issued a memorandum in which he 
sets out the system of inspection he recommends for 
adoption. The routine of this inspection is the minimum 
which would be followed by a well-trained inspector, and 
the details are sufficiently clearly expressed to enable a 
partially-trained inspector to make a much more thorough 
inspection than he has perhaps been in the habit of doing. 
It is recommended that the entire carcase and organs 
shall be condemned when there is found either generalised 
tuberculosis or tuberculosis with emaciation, and a very 
clear statement is made as to the conditions which should 
assist in determining whether the disease is generalised. 
Where there are only localised lesions it is recommended 
that the parts containing the lesions and the contiguous 
parts shall be condemned. A list of thirty-three condi¬ 
tions is given, the existence of which should lead to the 
condemnation of the entire carcase. This official 
recommendation should serve to bring about greater 
uniformity in the action of meat inspectors than has 
hitherto prevailed. In a circular accompanying the 


memorandum the Minister of Health refers with approval 
to the recommendation of the departmental committee 
that local authorities in charge of markets or large abattoirs 
should be urged to give facilities for demonstrations which 
inspectors and candidates for meat inspection certificates 
might attend. He concurs also in the suggestion of the 
committee that there should be two grades of inspectors : 
one of li lay inspectors ”—that is to say, sanitary inspectors 
holding a meat certificate, possessing sufficient knowledge 
of the work to enable them to recognise abnormalities, to 
decide and interpret a definite schedule of inspection, and 
to recognise those cases requiring more expert knowledge 
than they possess ; the second grade would include expert 
inspectors, presumably qualified veterinary practitioners, 
who could assist the lay inspectors in time of difficulty, 
and in large areas would supervise their work.— British 
Medical Journal. 


2,000-gallon Cows. 

Why some Breeders are Opposed to Abnormal Yields. 

There appears, writes an agricultural correspondent 
of the Sunday Times , to be some modification of the views 
held in certain quarters as to the w'isdom of trying to get 
abnormal yields of milk from certain breeds of cows. 
Quite the rage of recent years have been the British 
Friesians, whose milk yields in certain cases have been 
phenomenal, even allowing for the relatively small butter 
content, as compared with shorthorns and Jerseys. In 
some cases up to 2,000 gallons and more have been obtained 
per annum from a single cow. 

But in certain of these cases, however, it has been 
discovered that these are really “ freak ” results, as is 
instanced by the fact that one animal which gave over 
2,000 gallons of milk has been dry ever since for the whole 
of this year. The outcome is a much lower paying average 
return than was originally contemplated. 

In conversation with the manager of a large herd of 
Friesians, the Sunday Times learnt that the complete 
falling away in this direction has led to now methods being 
adopted by which it is hoped to get 1,000 gallons per annum 
with consistent regularity. No more so-called “ freak ” 
results are to be aimed at in the case oi this particular 
herd, and it is just possible that other breeders and dairy 
farmers will follow suit. 

In some quarters it is considered that these abnormal 
yields impose too great a strain upon the animal, and that 
a steady average of 1,000 gallons per annum would represent 
the best paying yield in the long run. 


International Horse Endurance Trials. 

A Belgian Society named “ Le Cheval Utile ot Endurant” 
has organised some International horse trials to take 
place at Ostend from the 23rd to 29tli August this year. 
Prizes will be distributed to the value of 60,000 frs., which 
sum w ill be divided equally between the “ mounted ” and 
“ harnessed ” events. Other prizes and medals may be 
expected to be awarded in addition. 

In the “ mounted ” trials the ages of horses are required 
generally to be between 7 and 15 years, though thorough¬ 
breds may be between 6 and 15. In the “ harnessed ” 
trials, the ages are to be between 5 and 15 years. The 
entry fee is 200 frs. for each animal. The organisers are 
hopeful that there will be several entries from Britain. 

Full particulars of the trials are to be obtained from 
the Commandant Leynen, Secretary-General, “ Le Cheval 
Utile et Endurant,” 110 Chaussee de Haecht, Brussels. 
The last day for receiving entries is 5th August. 
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THE COUNTRYSIDE AROUND 
BATH. 


The country surrounding Bath is full of interest 
from an agricultural as well as a sporting and scenic 
point of view. A lour of this country will show that 
between Bath and Bristol, right to the gates of both 
towns, dairy farming is carried on extensively. 

Going north-west we come to the Chipping Sodbury 
Vale (Glos.), with its numerous dairy farms, then 
working right-handed brings us towards Badminton, 
the seat of the Duke of Beaufort, and the kennels 
of his famous foxhounds. 

On these uplands are some splendid tillage farms, 
mixed with pasture land, which carry sheep and 
cattle of good quality, and the farming is generally 
of a high standard. 

Proceeding in an easterly direction (although we are 
loth not to be able to take our route still further 
north-east towards Tetbury and Cirencester, where 
the farming is well worth seeing), we come again to 
the dairy country round Malmesbury, a fine old town, 
with its ruined Abbey and six bridges over the River 
Avon. This is a great sporting and agricultural 
centre. As our mileage is limited, we must draw 
south to Chippenham. All the way wo pass through 
a grand dairy and hunting country, and on the left 
of us is Dauntscy Vale, the pick of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s hunting country. 

Chippenham is a great hunting centre; a fine old 
market town, with cattle and corn markets, milk 
factory, and bacon curing factories. From Chippen¬ 
ham we carry on to Caine, celebrated for its many 
beauties. 

Due east from here, on the main London road, 
towards Marlborough, we come quickly on to a great 
change of scene as we view the magnificent Down land 
with its well-farmed tillage lands. These farms carry 
some splendid flocks of sheep and grow good corn. 

We will not go on to Marlborough, although we 
ought to do so, but turn at the cross roads at Beck- 
hampton, which will be recognised by our sporting 
companions on this tour as the celebrated racehorse 
training ground of F. Darling, whose well-known 


father, apart from his racing successes, used to take 
many prizes with his Down sheep. 

It may sound like teaching the French to speak 
their own language to mention that Wiltshire abounds 
with racehorse training stables, about which many 
of us read,even if we are not able actually to visit 
them! 

From this point to Marlborough and Salisbury, and 
from there back to Devizes,we travel over magnificent 
Down land (Salisbury Plain), with well-farmed tillage 
and sheep farms. There are several large sheep fairs 
held on this side of Wilts. 

From Beckhampton we go to Devizes, the western 
capital of t he county, an active market town, with a 
large corn trade, cattle market and bacon factory, 
not forgetting the headquarters of the Wilts Con¬ 
stabulary. Now in a westerly direction (through a 
pasture country) to Trowbridge, with its cloth 
factories and good cattle market. Near here, also, 
are large milk factories at Staverton and Mclksham, 
and the kennels of the Avon Vale Foxhounds. 

We will now go south to Westbury, a picturesque 
town at the foot of Salisbury Plain. Here we again 
strike tillage land, but leave it on our left when we 
reach Warminster, an old market town, where a new 
and commodious cattle market has just been opened. 
South of Warminster, towards Dorset, lies a grand 
Down country, with splendid sheep and tillage farms 
right away to Shaftesbury (Dorset) and Blandford. 
We would like to wander on that way, but must 
proceed to Frome (Somerset), again in a pasture 
country, where a well-known annual cheese fair is 
held. We are now approaching the country where 
the original Cheddar cheeses were made, although, 
as is well known, these arc now made in other parts, 
especially in Wilts, Dorset, and parts of Scotland, as 
also Canada. 

South and west of here dairy farms abound with 
good quality cattle. From Frome we return to Bath 
t hrough pretty scenery. This journey will have been 
too long for most people, and we would suggest that 
in reality it might be taken with great pleasure 
piecemeal during a course of Bath waters, which 
course would be enjoyed by all. The words of the 
immortal Mr. Jorrocks when referring to Handley 
Cross apply suitably here: “. . . the health- 

giving qualities of whose gushing waters would draw 
people from all nations of the earth. Air, water, 
and exercise would cure anything that was capable 
of relief.” 

“ Better to rove in fields for health unbought. 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught.’’ 
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JTbstracts a/jd Reviews. 

Work in Southern Rhodesia. 

Veterinary Bacteriologist's Report. 

( Continued.) 

Infectious Abortion. —It. is generally believed that the 
principal source of infection is by the ingestion of infective 
material, and that infection by the bull is of less importance 
than was at one time supposed. In this country, however, 
outbreaks have occurred which apparently originated with 
the introduction of a now bull to the herd. The following 
figures are therefore of interest *— 

Infection of Bull#. 

Total number of infected herds... ... 117 

Total number of bulls tosted ... ... 2U2 

Total number of bulls yielding positive 

re actions ... ... ... ... 19 (or 9.4%) 

The treatment of cattle in infected herds by the special 
vaccine prepared at this laboratory has found favour not 
only with the great majority of owners of treated cattle, 
but also with the members of the veterinary profession, 
who at a recent meeting of the Southern Rhodesia 
Veterinary Association re-affirmed the high opinion of 
it expressed at the Veterinary Conference held in August, 
1920, and decided that the good results obtained justified 
its continued use. Measures of quarantine and control 
were formulated based upon its application. The approval 
of practical members of the profession largely discounts 
the reviews of those who have unfavourably criticised the 
vaccine on the assumption that it is the same as the so- 
called " dead ” vaccine in which the organisms and their 
projierties have been destroyed by heat. As explained 
in previous reports, the Rhodesian vaccine is not submitted 
to heat, but to a special process which renders the bacillus 
inert without destroying those properties which are 
necessary for the production of anti-bodies. Thus the 
response to this vaccine, as indicated by the agglutination 
tit-re of the blood, compares favourably with that produced 
by a similar quantity of living organisms, and the vaccine 
appears to be a valuable substitute for the so-called 44 live ” 
vaccine, which under the conditions obtaining in this 
country cannot be applied without grave danger. In 
some cases where results have been disappointing, careful 
enquiry has shown that instructions were not carried out, 
or that many of the animals at the time of treatment were 
already well advanced in pregnancy and probably infected, 
so that the expulsion of the calf was inevitable. In some 
cases also the dose was too small to render the annuals 
immune throughout the nine months of pregnancy ; but 
this was soon realised and promptly rectified, free issues 
of vaccine being supplied to the owners of herds in which 
abortions had continued to occur. Attention has been 
forcibly drawn to the danger of relying upon the disease 
to 44 wear itself out.” What generally happens in this 
country is that the disease assumes a chronic form in 
a herd, and although abortions are rarely detected, the 
low calf crop and the large number of sterile cows indicates 
its presence. Like a smouldering fire, the outbreak bursts 
into flame again with the addition of new fuel in the form 
of uninfected aud susceptible female stock introduced to 


the herd. Such outbreaks have frequently escaped 
detection by the agglutination test until an abortion has 
occurred in a newly introduced cow which has re-acted 
to tiio test. It is pleasing to record that the best results 
have attended the use of the vaccine in such outbreaks, 
and in one very valuable herd of Shorthorns in which a 
healthy calf has not been born for several years, a number 
of cows which were condemned as barren, after treatment, 
became pregnant. Some have given birth to healthy 
calves,, and the rest appear to bo holding their calves to 
full term. It is probable that in this country such barren 
or “ queen ” cows, acting as 44 carriers,” are a frequent 
source of danger, and if the vaccine treatment succeeds in 
eliminating these cases it is of inestimable value. It is 
felt that the methods adopted by the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment of this Territory in dealing with infectious abortion 
compare more than favourably with those obtaining 
elsewhere. However imperfect they may be, an earnest 
endeavour has been made to cope with a disease which 
other Administrations have admitted their inability to 
control, and have removed from the list of scheduled 
diseases, a course which would not commend itself to the 
stock-owning community of Rhodesia. It has recently 
been suggested that the infectious abortion of cattle as it 
occurs in this country is related to a disease of human 
subjects closely resembling undulaut or Malta fever. The 
Bacillus abortus of Bang certainly bears a close morpholo¬ 
gical and biological resemblance to the Micrococcus 
mclitcnsis ; seriological tests also indicate a close affinity, 
in that certain strains of M. mclitcnsis can be agglutinated 
with serum from cattle infected with infectious abortion, 
and strains of B. abortus can be agglutinated bj serum from 
human patients suffering from undulaut fever. Certain 
cases presenting symptoms resembling undulaut fever 
have occurred in Southern Rhodesia in men who, as far as 
is known, cannot have obtained infection from goats, 
but have resided on farms where animals are or have been 
infected with infectious abortion. It is suggested that 
these cases are suffering from an infection caused by the 
B. abortus of cattle. It is also suggested that human 
females may contract infectious abortion through the 
ingestion of the organism in milk and dairy products from 
infected cows. Although infectious abortion of cattle is 
prevalent in other parts of the world, it has not been accused 
of causing the symptoms of unduiant fever in man, nor 
has it been proved to cause abortion in human subjects. 
Infectious abortion has prevailed in the Marandellas 
district for many years, but it is only within the last few 
months that eases resembling undulaut fever in man have 
been recorded. While circumstantial evidence points to 
the infection of man by the B. abortus of Bang, and 
scientific tests up to a point support this suspicion, the 
final proof is not yet available. This is a serious matter 
requiring immediate and careful investigation. 

Horse-Sickness. —The inoculation of horses by the 
Rhodesian method has been continued with considerable 
success. Seventy-seven remounts for the British South 
Africa Police were treated at the Drill Hall stables, and 
were useful for experiment and observation, but the 
greater risks associated with research could not be taken 
with such costly animals. A number of privately-owned 
horses of varying ages was also inoculated by the Bacterio- 
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legist, and the results obtained proved of considerable 
interest and importance. Of the horses thus treated, 
six died, or 5*45 per cent., as against 7-26 per cent, for the 
year 1920 and 13-8 per cent, for the year 1919. At the 
commencement of the year there were 297 inoculated 
horses on the strength of the British South Africa Police, 
and at the end of the year 308, 77 remounts having been 
added during the year and 66 having been struck off the 
strength. Approximately 300 horses have thus ’ been 
exposed to infection during the year, and of these 17 are 
stated to have died of horse-sickness, or 5-6 per cent. The 
actual percentage of deaths from horse-sickness may be 
less, as it is probable that several of the animals reported 
to have died from horse-sickness died from some other 
cause. This compares favourably with the death rate 
among privately-owned horses inoculated last year, which 
from the few figures available appears to be about 9.3 per 
cent. It may be remarked, however, that one hears 
more about the failures than the successes, and the real 
average is undoubtedly very much less. Owners are often 
extremely poor horsemasters and diagnosticians, and the 
term “ horse-sickness ” is used to cover a multitude of 
ills. The figure is increased also by the inclusion of 
deaths in part of the Victoria district, where for some 
reason horses inoculated by the District Veterinary 
Surgeon have not proved immune, the death rate being 
as high as 28-5 per cent. This is difficult to explain in 
view of the fact that of 25 Police horses inoculated by the 
Bacteriologist and exposed throughout the district to every 
risk, two only are reported to have died of horse- 
sickness ; and on the Nuanetsi Ranch three horses 
inoculated by him have survived, while five others 
inoculated locally have died. Inoculated horses when 
exposed to natural infection become re-infected with the 
virus of the district to which they are sent; thus among 
inoculated Police horses 60 are known to have developed 
horse-sickness during the past season, but 50 of them 
recovered after a few days’ illness. In Police Orders it is 
laid down that when horses show a temperature or 
symptoms that they are suffering from horse-sickness they 
shall be kept undisturbed in a quiet cool place, without 
special medicinal treatment, until again normal. Although 
similar instructions are issued to the public, they are not 
so carefully observed. In the past the inoculation of 
horses for the public has only been applied by District 
Veterinary Surgeons to animals not exceeding two-and-a- 
half years of age, on the ground that young horses often 
possess some degree of immunity which favourably modifies 
the re-action. But it has now been found that this is not 
entirely an advantage, in that a number of cases do not 
re-act at all, and thus derive no immunity. The difficulty 
in handling and temperaturing young unbroken animals 
renders it impossible to decide whether they have re-acted 
or not, and many which derive no benefit from the treat¬ 
ment succumb later from natural infection. The risk 
of inoculating older horses is greater, but the after results 
are better, as the majority of them re-act at the time of 
inoculation. The condition, age and individual sus¬ 
ceptibility of the animal also play an important part, and 
for that reason it is thought best that the inoculation of 
older animals shall remain a laboratory process. It must 
again be pointed out that this method of inoculation is by 


no means perfect, being to a large extent empirical, and 
must remain so until further observation and research 
has been carried out. All that can be said of the existing 
method is that it has cost nothing, it has revolutionised 
the Police as a mounted force, and it has rendered horse- 
breeding in Rhodesia a practical and profitable proposition. 
From the personal point of view, however, it would be 
better to suspend any further issue of vaccine until the 
method has been placed upon a more scientific basis. 

Bovine Plasmoses .—It is to be regretted that no valuable 
imported stock have been forwarded for inoculation against 
redwater and gall-sickness during the present year. This 
is chiefly due to the difficulty of obtaining freight from 
Great Britain and the excessive shipping and railage 
charges. The more general application of systematic 
dipping has also rendered it possible to introduce highly 
bred cattle to “ cloan ” farms with so little risk that owners 
have come to regard inoculation as unnecessary. Some 
of the more venturesome have lived to regret their decision. 
Another reason why it has been unnecessary to send cattle 
to the inoculation station at Salisbury is that the virus 
now used for immunising is of such low virulence that it 
can be applied to suitable animals on the owner’s premises. 
With the increased application of dipping, the necessity 
for rendering young stock immune against redwater and 
gall-sickness becomes greater, and already breeders of 
better class stock on regularly dipped farms are finding that, 
the market for their susceptible cattle is restricted. The 
more progressive stockmen, including many pre-eminent 
in the show ring, are inoculating their calves by the method 
devised at this laboratory with considerable success. In 
spite of lectures and pamphlets, the benefits to be derived 
from this process do not appear to be generally understood. 
Recent reports show that animals so inoculated and 
exported to Portuguese East Africa have lived where 
hitherto the majority of imported stock have died, and 
it is hoped that when stock markets have returned to 
normal conditions advantage will be taken of this fact. 

Trypanosomiasis .—A few cases of trypanosomiasis have 
been recorded, and where the drug treatment has been 
applied it has proved successful. Some authorities con¬ 
tinue to attribute these outbreaks to mechanical transmis¬ 
sion by blood-sucking flies other than the tsetse. If this 
were a common method of infection, the dispersal of 
reservoirs by shooting expeditions would appear to be 
unjustifiable ; but although cases of mechanical trans¬ 
mission may occasionally occur, the conditions necessary 
for such infection do not commonly obtain in this country. 
Briefly, these are the introduction of the disease by an 
infected animal containing a large number of trypanosomes 
in its peripheral blood to a district where suitable conditions 
of heat and moisture prevail, close contact among animals, 
and a large number of biting insects. A combination of 
such conditions is rarely met with in Southern Rhodesia, 
and practical experience shows that if mechanical trans¬ 
mission takes place it is the exception rather than the rule. 

Vaccines .—It is anticipated that when the new veterinary 
research station now in course of construction is com¬ 
pleted, equipped and organised, the output of vaccines 
will be considerably increased, but the question arises 
whether vaccine should be sold at a profit or at cost, price 
to the public, inasmuch as the primary object of the 
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institution is to safeguard and assist the pastoral industry. I 
It must be borne in mind, however, that to produce larger 
quantities of vaccine will involve increased expenditure 
on staff and equipment. 

Staff. —During the year the staff has comprised the 
following officers :— 

L. E. W. Bevan, Government Veterinary Bacteriologist. 

A. J. Crisp, Senior Technical Assistant. 

Miss M. Perrins, Junior Technical Assistant and Senior 
Clerical Assistant. 

Miss 0. R. Newton, Junior Clerical Assistant. 

H. E. Browne, Stockman. 

Ll. E. W. Bevan, 

Government Veterinary Bacteriologist. 


The Treatment of Joint-Ill in Foals with the Dam s Blood. 

The etiology of joint-ill in foals has been, as is well known, 
mucli discussed during the last twenty years. From the 
investigations of several bacteriologists we now know pretty 
clearly the different kinds of bacteria found in cases of 
joint-ill. But the question as to how foals are infected 
has not yet been satisfactorily answered. From their 
investigations of the carcases of foals, bacteriologists 
have concluded that infection takes place through the 
navel and that these cases should be regarded as common 
wound infections with pyo-septicemia as a result. On 
this point the reader should consult the articles written by 
Ostertag, Vath, M’Fadyean and Edwards, Adsersen, 
Magnusson and others. On the other hand, stud veterin¬ 
ary surgeons especially, such as Sohnle, Bernhardt, 
Mieckley, Mann and others, and also bacteriologists such as 
Schofield and others, have shown that the foal is already 
infected within the uterus. It has been observed that 
not only the foals of a certain dam die year after year, ] 
but even the foals of other dams in the same stud contract 
the disease. Cases have also been met with where the 
same morbific agent was found in the womb of the dam .as 
that found in the joints of a foal which had died of joint-ill 
(Sohnle). It has also been proved that joint-ill stands 
in intimate relation to infectious abortion in mares 
(Schofield and others). 

For my part, I am of the opinion that the dam is the most 
common carrier of the joint-ill virus, and that she is 
frequently affected with an endometritis and infects the 
foal already in the uterus or at birth. It is also possible 
that the mare carries the virus in her intestines, as was 
pointed out by Magnusson, and infects the foal after birth 
either through the mouth or through the navel. Even 
the milk of the dam has been suspected of being the cause of 
infecting the foal. But on the other hand it cannot be 
denied that cases of common wound infection through the 
navel occur. 

When a mare does not suffer from the infection she is 
supposed to carry antibodies against it. Sohnle was the 
first to point this out. On this question he writes 
(Zeitschnft fur Gestutskunde , 1910, part 11) that the new¬ 
born also inherits such antibodies and this explains why 
the foal does not contract the disease before a lapse of 
ten days or more. He wTites also that he believes that the 
serum of the dam could be used as a prophylactic on the 
foal, while it would add to the opsonian power of the foal’s 


blood. However, he has never tried this method and no 
one has tested his theory. But Sohnle, in treating cases 
of joint-ill, has only used serum from a serum horse treated 
with cultures from foals which had died of joint-ill. 

I have gone further than Sohnle and in Svensk 
Veterinartidskrift, 1915, part 5, recommended the use of 
the serum from the dam for the treatment of joint-ill. 
In the following year, 1910, 1 published an article in the 
Berliner Tierarztliche Wochenschrift, part 12. Since then 
articles have been published with reference to the very good 
results of this method of treatment, as will be seen below, 
and many practitioners have also informed me of many 
cases in w r hich they used this method with excellent results. 

But in order to be able to use the serum from the dam 
there must be at least one day’s delay, and therefore I 
have recommended the method of injecting the blood of 
the dam direct. For this purpose the method of R. 
Lewisohn (MUnchener Medizinische W ochenschrift , 1915) 
is the most simple. Lewisohn adds neutral sodium citrate 
to the blood in the proportion of 2 per 1,000. By this 
means coagulation of the blood of man and dogs is pre¬ 
vented for a period of 24 hours, but from my own obser¬ 
vations, there is no coagulation at all in the blood of horses. 
Thus, prepared blood can be injected intravenously without 
any danger, and it is also easily resorbed after subcutaneous 
application. This method was used by Lewisohn for the 
purpose of blood transfusion after numerous bleedings or 
in cases of anaemia as a consequence of septkaemia. 

The technic in using this method of treating joint-ill 
is the following : 

Instruments, such as bleeding needles, knife, syringe, 
and bottle or vessel for catching the blood, should be boiled, 
but care should be taken that the water used for this 
[ purpose does not contain a high percentage of lime, as the 
blood will then coagulate in spite of the addition of sodium 
citrate. In such cases distilled water should be used, 
or else the water should be boiled once before being used 
for the instruments, or more citrate should be added to the 
blood Solution of sodium citrate, 1 to 50, is poured into 
the bottle or vessel which is to be used for catching the 
blood, and then shaken so that the walls of the vessel are 
moistened. Care should be taken that the blood does not 
foam, because foaming blood coagulates easily. During 
the bleeding the blood must be shaken or stirred gently so 
as to mix it w ith the citrate. One gram of sodium citrate 
is sufficient for 500 c.c. of blood, and this much, or a little 
less, is the quantity generally used as a dose. 

Blood treated in this maimer can be injected either 
subcutaneously or intravenously. When injecting sub¬ 
cutaneously the quantity of blood is divided so that 50 
or 100 c.c. is injected at each place. The best places for 
injection are the sides of the neck and of the chest. For 
subcutaneous injection it is not necessary to mix the blood 
with the citrate ; as a matter of fact it is even possible to 
inject the blood direct. A needle is put into the dam’s 
vein and another needle subcutaneously into the foal. 
By means of a large syringe, warmed by hot water, 50 or 
100 c.c. of blood is taken out of the dam’s vein and rapidly 
injected into the foal. Then the needle in the foal is 
inserted at another point and a new r quantity injected. 
I This method of injecting without the addition of citrate 
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was first Uaod by Mayor loi this purpose ; otherwise it lias 
beou used in auto-transfusing blood. 

When injecting intravenously it is advisable to add the 
citrate, and to add it as described here, otherwise throm¬ 
bosis is to be feared. The blood should be kept at body 
temperature, which can easily be done by placing the bottle 
or vessel containing the blood into a vessel at this or a 
little higher temperature. The injection can be made 
either with a syringe or through a funnel, but in every ease 
it must be made slowly and without any great pressure, 
otherwise there is a danger of the foal getting an acute 
dilatation of the heart. 

It is natural that the earlier the foal is treated the better 
the result to bo expected. In a ease of intravenous 
injection one may, of course, expect that the foal will 
recover earlier than if the injection had been made sub¬ 
cutaneously ; but it still remains to be investigated 
whether it is not advisable to inject simultaneously 200 or 
300 c.c. intravenously and the same quantity sub¬ 
cutaneously. The subcutaneously injected blood is less 
rapidly absorbed and is thus effective for a longer period 
of time. 

Some oases have been reported whore an anaphylaxis 
resulted from the injection. This can be prevented by 
pinching the india-rubber tube for a few minutes after 
injecting 20 or 25 c.c. of the blood or serum, after which 
the remainder is injected. This Lioblich, among others, 
has prevented an anaphylaxis. 

Out of 157 eases (of which the author gives particulars), 
127 cases were treated with success while in 30 the foals 
died. Still it may be assumed that some of the unsuccess¬ 
ful cases could have been saved if the treatment had taken 
place at an earlier stage of the disease or if sufficient 
quantities of serum had been administered or the treatment 
repeated. 

Of course it can never be imagined that in eases of 
joint-ill all the foals can be cured by this method, even if 
they are treated at an early stage of the disease. It is a 
well-known fact that all animals have not the same 
possibility of producing antibodies. In eases of infectious 
abortion in mares it has been shown, for example, by 
Glanders (Deutsche Ticrdrztlichc H Vochcnschrift, part 21, 
1920) that the serum of a mare which has aborted may not 
agglutinate the bacteria cultivated from the carcass of 
her own fcBtus. It has also been found many times that 
not all serum horses are well adapted for producing power¬ 
ful scrum. Thus it is not astonishing if the dam should 
not have antibodies enough to save her foal in a case of 
joint-ill. Besides, it may have been a common navel 
infection. 

All the cases mentioned were reported to the author 
by letter by the veterinary surgeons who treated them. 
One of my colleagues. District Veterinarian Hulten, 
Mariefred, has also tried to treat foals preventively. In 
one case a dam had lost her foals three years in succession. 
In the fourth year the foal was inoculated with the dam’s 
blood subcutaneously on the day after it was horn and it 
escaped the disease. 

On a large Swedish estate many cases of joint-ill had 
occurred during the preceding three years. In the first 
year 1 foal died. In the second year 5 foals were burn, 
of which 1 died. In the third year 11 foals were born. 


and 1 was aborted. Three became ill, one of which died, 
while the other 2 recovered after having been treated with 
antistreptococcus scrum from the laboratory of the 
Agricultural Society at Mahno, Sweden (Chief, Dr. H. 
Magnusson). One of the foals is said to have been only 
slightly affected, the other moderately so. I 11 the fourth 
year 10 foals were born, all of which were treated prevent¬ 
ively with serum from the dams. None became affected 
with the disease. 

In the German literature 011 the subject of joint-ill during 
the last few years many authors have written of cases 
where the foals were treated with the dam’s serum. 

The ideal method of treating joint-ill in loals, as in cases 
of other infectious diseases, is, of course, to have a good 
serum produced by ordinary serum horses, but so long as 
this is lacking the method of treatment with the dam’s 
blood or serum seems to be well worth trying. 

Geuh, Eokssell, Jounuil of the American Veterinary 

Medical Association, 1921, March , pp. 093—075. 


The First Veterinary Book. 

The first work known that was devoted entirely to 
veterinary medicine was written by Tublius Vegetius 
ltenatus* (450-500 A.D.). It was published in Basle in 
1528 and is believed to ho the first veterinary book printed. 
The manuscript from which the book was printed is the 
first one known in which the word “ veterinary ” was 
used. The book refers to the remarkable fact that the 
treatment of animals has always been regarded as a low 
occupation and beneath the dignity of the educated mind, 
hut Vegetius attempts to set things right by pointing out 
that knowledge is never mean, low, nor contemptible, 
and there can be no shame in practising a profession that 
can save the State from loss. The ground covered is a 
vast one and conveys the impression of having been 
written by a profound student. It deals with classifica¬ 
tion of disease, the fallacy of charms and superstitions, 
good hygiene, treatment of colics by tapping, exercise and 
nitre for founder, fistula of the withers, poll evil, oaken 
distemper (tetanus), ulceration of the lungs in oxen 
(bovine tuberculosis), blood in the urine (azoturia). the 
benefits of quarantine, and a wealth of other material 
that shows the broadness of his observations, studies and 
teachings.— Veterinary Medicine. 


The Milk Problem in Hot Climates. 

The adulteration oj milk is almost universal in Indian 
bazaars, and a large proportion of the milk supply is con¬ 
taminated. In most cities the milk is in the hands of men 
ignorant of the elements of sanitation and addicted to un¬ 
cleanly practices. Moreover , the milk is liable to be con¬ 
taminated in transit. On the other hand , the price of milk 
is high and the problem of improving the purity without 
raising the price is a difficult one .— Government of 
India Resolution, 1914. 

The word milk in England, unless qualified, means 
cow’s milk, but in hot climates it may mean cow’s,buffalo’s, 
goat’s, or even sheep’s milk. The two chief sources of 
milk are, however, the cow and the buffalo, and most 
samples in warm countries consist of a mixture of both. 

Nearly a dozen years ago I published a report on “ Milk 
in India” ( Journal of the R. A.M.C., Vol. vi., p. 187). 
1 examined in Government of India Military Laboratories 
three hundred and fifty samples, and found that cow’s 
* Early Hist. Vet. Med., by F. Smith. 
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milk was uniformly above and buffalo’s uniformly below 
the standard laid down by various writers. 

My averages were as follows:— 

Cow’s. Buffalo’s. 

Water . 88-7 83-7 

Total solids ... ... 11*3 10*3 

Non-fatty solids ... 8-3 10-0 

Fat ... ... ... 3-U (i*3 

Ash . 0-7 0-7 

I paid special attention to the composition of buffalo's 
milk and the average result of my 1-4 samples was as 
follows: Specific gravity, 1034-04 ; total solids, 15*9 ; 
fat, 5-9 ; non-fatty solids, 10 0. 1 have compared my 

results with those of other investigators and find the 
chemical composition of cow’s milk in the tropics may 
be summarised as follows :— 

1. Specific gravity ... 10-27 to 10-32 

2. Total solids ... 13-10 to 17-22% 

3. Fat ... ... 3-4 to 7-71% 

4. Solids not fat ... 9-7 to 9-51% 

5. Lactose ... ... 4-03 to 4-4 % 

0. Ash . 0-69 to 0-75% 

7. Water . 80-90 to 82-78% 

The above maxima and minima show that the chemical 
composition of milk, certified by veterinary inspectors 
as produced under decent conditions, varies very widely. 

The following summary of a large number of analyses 
shows that the compositions of buffalo’s milk may be 
stated as under :— 

1. Specific gravity ... 10-27 to 10-35 

2. Total solids ... 13-82 to 22-90% 

3. Fat ... ... 5-00 to 11-0 % 

4. Solids not fat ... 8-82 to 11-30% 

5. Lactose ... ... 4-03 to 5-25% 

9. Ash ... ... 0-75 to 0-8 % 

7. Water ... ... 7710 to 80-18% 

The above maxima and minima show' what a variable 
product buffalo’s milk can be. The result of my inves¬ 
tigations may be summarised as follows :— 

1. Cow’s milk of Indian Government dairies is above 
the standard laid down in Board of Agriculture’s 
Order. 

2. The analyses do not compare favourably with 

English dairies. 

3. Buffalo’3 milk from Government dairies is, in its 
percentages of fat and total solids, much below 
the standards laid down by till authors, with the 
exception of Richmond and Peppel. 

4. The results of analyses of buffalo’s milk indicate 
that the amount of butter fat is most in warm 
moist climates like Bengal and least in cool dry 
climates like the Punjab. 

5. I demonstrated that no general standard can be 
fixed for the tropics generally, and especially that 
the percentage of fats usually accepted requires 
re-consideration. 

My published results referred to chemical analyses of 
milk, and these are useful, as they enable us to say if a 
sample of milk is genuine or not, but they do not reveal 
contamination. Milk may pass the chemical test and 
yet be not only dirty but infected with pathogenic 
organisms. 

I also devoted considerable attention to bacteriological 
examinations, and have had opportunity of comparing 
my results with those of other investigators in the tropics 
of recent years, notably the late Dr. L. L. Joshi, of Bom¬ 
bay. The routine procedure adopted has been: (l) 
Microscopical examination of centrifugalised sediment ; 

(2) examination of number of microbes per cubic centi¬ 
metre ; (3) test of lactose fermenters in different dilutions ; 
(4) examination for B. coli communis and B. entoritidis 
sporogenes. To those who are not familiar with the 
bacteriological examination of milk the following figures 
may be of interest.:— 

Sewa o e tnicro-organ isms . 

Per c.cm. millions. 

2 to 11 
2 to 3 


Milk (240 samples) micro-organism#. 

Per c.cm. millions. 

England (Summer) ... 20 to 30 

,, (Winter) ... 3 to 5 

India ... ... ... 30 

It will be seen that the bacterial contents of milk in India 
and England are often greater than those of sewage. 

Generally speaking, no bacterial standards for milk 
have been fixed, but Dr. Joshi, in the light of his experi¬ 
ence as Municipal Analyst for Bombay, suggested the 
following:— 

(1) Microbes per cubic centimetre. The total number 
of microbes should not exceed two millions from 
November till March and five millions from April 
till October. 

(2) Lactose fermenters should be absent from one 
cubic centimetre. 

(3) Centrifugalised sediment. Only a few strepto¬ 
cocci should be present and pus cells should be 
absent. 

(4) Pathogenic organisms. Nil. 

I cannot support (1) and (2) of these standards, as the 
first is too low- and the second far too high. The standards 
laid down by the Ministry of Health, and which are being 
worked on by county laboratories in England, are as 
follows :— 

(1) Micro-organisms per cubic centimetre, 30,000. 

(2) Organisms of the coli group, i.c., lactose fermenters, 

absent from 0-1 of a cubic centimetre. 

Dr. C. Ponder, Assistant County Medical Officer and 
Bacteriologist for Kent, assures me that B. coli organisms 
are always to be found in one cubic centimetre of milk 
even from the best farms. Milk, to be even reasonably 
safe, should not show more than half-a-million micro- 
organims per cubic centimetre at any time of the year, 
and no organisms of the coli group should be present in 
the tenth of a cubic centimetre. 

There is an aspect, however, of the milk question w hich 
I particularly want to emphasise, and it is this: The 
quality of cow’s milk depends largely on the food supplied 
to the animals. Even cows from our fine English meadows 
deteriorate rapidly when transferred to the tropics where 
dried food consists of straw' and hay rapidly ripened, 
dried to a cinder under a hot sun, and lacking the “ sappi¬ 
ness ” so essential for milch cows. The native cow is 
turned out to find its living on burnt and dried patches. 

Chemical and bacteriological standards may be set 
down as I have tried to do above, but no laboratory report 
can accurately indicate the essential “ goodness ” of a 
milk sample. 

Milk is like no other food but raw eggs. It is the only 
product of a living animal used by man. All other animal 
products are taken from the animal after it has been 
killed. Milk, therefore, being an animal secretion varies 
with the breed, food, water supply, and even the temper 
of the animal. Milk secreted in the enervating climate 
of the tropics must be entirely different from that secreted 
in England or any white man’s country. The average 
European or better class merchant keeps his own cows, 
and I have often been consulted by an anxious mother 
when the milk disagreed with her infant or when older 
children were not thriving. “ We have our own cow ; 
so our milk must be all right,” she would say, having 
failed to realise the effect of the enervating climate on 
the animal. 

The difference between the milk of Indian and imported 
cattle is very striking, and it is within the experience of 
every tropical practitioner to have seen a child who was 
going from bad to worse when being fed on native cow’s 
milk, begin to thrive immediately when put on milk from 
an Australian cow. Even in the Argentine, which is the 
most favoured place for cattle breeding next to England, 
the farmers have to import fresh blood from England at 
frequent intervals. Long experience has shown that 
the difficulty of rearing cattle in the tropics cannot be 
overcome. The cost of living and of feeding products 
for animals is just as acute a problem in hot eountries 
as it is at home. “ The Man in the Street ” has exag 
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gerated notions of cheap living in the tropics. It is 
rarely known that milk is sold at the same price in Bombay 
as in London. Before the war it was actually dearer, 
and it is doubtful now if high grade milk can be obtained 
as cheaply in Calcutta as in Chester. 

Pure milk produced under the best conditions and 
kept clean until its consumption is the ideal to be aimed 
at everywhere, but in view of the foregoing it seems 
well-nigh unattainable in the tropics at present. It is 
little to be wondered at that physicians and sanitarians have 
turned from the filthy white sewage nicknamed “ milk ” 
to the attractive sterile milk powders which have recently 
been put on the market. My attention was specially 
drawn to these products when in charge of a District 
Military laboratory, and during 1910 I carried out a series 
of analyses and experiments on behalf of the Government 
of India. My report strongly advocated the adoption 
of dried milk for military purposes, and I formed so 
favourable an opinion of the product that I have ever 
since steadfastly advocated its adoption as a substitute 
for cow’s milk for infant feeding ( Blackham-s Care of 
Children , 4th Edition , pp. 13 to 18). The product is 
especially adapted for tropical use, and I strongly support 
the view of Dr. Harston, of Hong Kong, who has em¬ 
phasised the advantages of dried milk over condensed 
milk in warm countries. 

In a paper read before the Birmingham Congress of 
this Institute last year, I pointed out that, apart from 
employment as a substitute for fresh milk in the hand¬ 
rearing of infants there is a wide field of usefulness for 
milk powder as a food for healthy adults and invalids. 

I need here refer only to five conditions, and that very 
briefly :— 

(1) Sprue and Chronic Dysentery. —I have seen this 
form of milk extremely well tolerated in cases in which 
ordinary cow’s milk entirely disagreed^ and have pres¬ 
cribed it with considerable success among the pensioners 
attending a Tropical Disease Clinic of the Ministry of 
Pensions. 

(2) Tuberculosis. —This disease is the real plague of 
the Tropics. The digestion is often feeble in tropical 
cases, and I have found that milk powder is more readily 
digested and more readily taken than fresh milk by both 
Indians and Europeans. 

(3) Tropical Diarrhoeas .—Milk powders are specially 
useful in these conditions for two reasons, (1) their fine 
clot, and (2) the fact that they can be digested in strong 
concentration. The chief objections to ordinary milk, 
its bulkiness and its hard curd, are thus surmounted. 

(4) Lactation. —Every tropical mother should nurse 
her own child, but owing to loss of appetite it is exceedingly 
difficult to get women in hot countries to drink fresh 
milk. They nearly all complain that it gives them 
indigestion and constipation. Dried milk, as a rule, 
does neither, and is consequently of the utmost value, 
as it enables the mother to continue nursing by supplying 
her with readily absorbed nourishment. 

(5) Typhoid Fever. —During the discussion on my 
paper at our Congress last year, the Medical Officer of 
Health of St. Helens spoke very highly of milk powder 
diet in typhoid fever, and the product is now very exten¬ 
sively used in the dietary of tliis disease in India and 
every part of the tropics. 

On the Mediterranean littoral and very many places 
in and near the tropics, where cow’s milk is unobtainable 
and goat’s milk dangerous, dried milk has a very large 
range of application, and for long voyages, exploring 
parties and the like it presents many advantages over 
condensed milk. 

Produced and dried under the almost ideal conditions 
attained by some manufacturers from milk fed on English 
or Colonial pastures the product possesses the essential 
44 goodness ” referred to above. From long and varied 
experience of its use in war, and in peace, I suggest that 
milk powder presents the best solution at present available 
of the manifold difficulties indicated above as associated 
with “The Milk Problem in Hot Climates.” 

[Blackham (R. J.). Journal of Royal Sanitary Institute , 

1922, January.] 


Cli/jical aqd Case Reports. 

The £dltor will be glad to receive from members aad others 
contributions to this eolumn of reports of interesting cases 

Caeco-Colic Invagination in a Pony. 

By J. R. Rider, M.R.C.V.S., Darlington. 

An unbroken pony, aged 4 years, was at pasture 
with other animals, and found dead on 8th April. 
Sweat marks were visible on the carcase, but when the 
ponies were visited on the afternoon of the previous 
day nothing unusual was notiepd. 

On opening the abdomen a quantity of blood mixed 
with faeces escaped, and the caecum was absent from 
its usual position. Examination of the large colon 
showed a rupture of the organ near the caeco-colic 
valve. Incision of the first part of the colon revealed 
the totally invaginated caecum lying in its cavity. 
The caecum was intensely congested, but other organs 
were normal except for symptoms of internal 
haemorrhage. 

This is the second instance of caeco-colic invagina¬ 
tion to come under my observation within six months. 
The earlier case occurred in a working animal, which 
exhibited symptoms of acute abdominal pain, ter¬ 
minating in death in a few hours. The lesion was not 
so extensive in this animal, the apex and about one- 
half of the body of the ciecum having passed through 
the caico-colic opening. 

Retained Placenta in a Mare. 

By F. B. 0. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., Redditch. 

I have always told clients that should a mare not 
“ cleanse ” within twelve hours, professional aid 
should be at once obtained, otherwise serious con¬ 
sequences might follow, but considering the time 
which elapsed in this case with no ill effects, I think 
it is worth recording. 

On the afternoon, of Friday, June 16th, 1 received 
a wire to go and see a mare which had foaled, but not 
cleansed. On my arrival I enquired when foaling 
took place, and much to my astonishment was told 
at 9 a.in. on the previous Wednesday, but as a portion 
had come away, the owner thought the remainder 
would follow. I went into an orchard and found 
a hackney running about with a full-time foal by a 
thoroughbred horse with part of the cleansing hanging 
below the hocks. 1 now had her taken into a stable 
and removed the whole of one half without difficulty, 
but found about nine inches left in the other cornua, 
the withdrawal of which took a little time ; there was 
also some nasty chocolate-coloured discharge. I now 
got all the warm water I could, which was about one 
gallon of a greenish colour, being told that used in 
the house solely for drinking purposes had to be got 
from a distance. I added a little lysol to it, and passed 
it through a rubber tube into the womb ; the liquid 
was expelled after a few minutes, and I now inserted 
two antiseptic pessaries. 

I expected the mare's temperature to be somewhat 
elevated, but found it was only 101 -4°. I ordered 
her to be turned out again, and I would call on the 
Sunday morning (unless she showed any signs of 
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ill-health in the meantime), when I should probably 
have to give her womb a good douching. I, however, 
got a ’phone message saying she was perfectly all 
right, and I need not go. The owner wrote three days 
later to the same effect. 

Curious Chloroforming Sequels. 

By H. D. Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Peckham. 

Subject .—An eight years old bay gelding. 

History .—He was admitted to infirmary because 
of lameness in the near fore leg. The animal had 
been lame several times previously on this limb and 
lameness was diagnosed as being due to pedal arthritis. 
Horse had been treated several times for lameness, 
but none of these efforts had very permanent results, 
therefore it was decided to perform median neurectomy. 
Animal was kept without food for about 12 hours, 
as is usual in my cases, before giving chloroform. 
He was cast and Jijss. of chloroform given, which 
rendered him completely unconscious; the operation 
was performed within five minutes. 

Symptoms .— Directly the muzzle was removed, 
he kept opening and closing his mouth, not a lateral 
movement, but opening it to its full extent, in a very 
peculiar manner. He got up and walked into a box 
fairly well, but directly he was free walked into the 
corner of box, pushed his nose hard against the wall 
until we thought he would suffocate himself. The 
horse then started biting the walls, which were marked 
all over by his teeth. We tried fastening him on 
to the pillar reins, but he tied himself in such a knot 
that we had to loosen him. He would also bend 
his head right round with his nose close to his elbow. 
These and other peculiar antics lasted for about 
twelve hours, when the animal was left for the night. 
The following morning he was apparently normal. 
I fully expected this case to end by the slaughter of 
the horse, with, possibly, the finding of a psammoma, 
and was, therefore, very pleasantly surprised to find 
him recover. I have enquired into this animal’s 
history and there is no suggestion of any brain trouble 

previously. -- 

A Fatal (Edematous Infiltration. 

By H. D. Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Peckham. 

Subject .—A five years’ old brown gelding. 

History .—Admitted to infirmary on 1st June, 1922 ; 
said to be dull. Animal’s temperature was found to 
be normal ; he fed well and nothing was found amiss 
except that he looked depressed. He was placed 
in a box, temperature was taken daily and found to 
be normal. 

On the 10th inst., the animal started to roar, his 
throat began to swell very rapidly. The swelling 
was not at all painful—quite cedematous in character, 
and could be handled without making the animal 
cough; his temperature rose to 105°, pulse scarcely 
perceptible, his extremities were very cold. A 
tube was inserted, but this did not appear to give any 
relief, and the animal was dead in a few hours. 

Post-mortem. —Straw-coloured fluid around muscles 
above trachea and larynx, some of the muscle appeared 
to be gelatinous. A portion of muscle examined 


twelve hours after death appeared to be very pale 
in colour. 

All other organs quite normal. 

The following is a report received from the Wellcome 
Physiological Research Laboratories :— 

A microscopical examination of the blood smear 
provided by you and of cedamatous fluid from the 
tissue which you sent revealed the presence of a very 
large number of coccobacilli only. Subsequent 
cultural examination confirmed the presence of the 
organisms, but neither B. anthracis nor anserobic 
organisms were present. 


^Association Reports. 

Lincolnshire and District Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

The summer meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the Angel 
Hotel, Peterborough, on Thursday, June 8th. 

There were present Messrs. T. Hicks, Sleaford 
(President) in the chair ; T. B. Bindloss, Long Sutton ; 
T. F. Hall, Huntingdon ; R. W. Knowles, Wisbech ; 
(t. Lockwood, Peterborough ; J. H. Poles, Whittlesey ; 
E. Wardrop, Outwell; and W. W. Lang (Hon. Sec.), 

Brigg- 

Letters or messages apologising for their enforced 
absence were received from Messrs. W. A. Dickinson, 
Crowland; F. L. Gooch, Stamford; H. Caulton 
Reeks, Spalding; W. W. Grasley, Daventry ; C. W. 
Townsend, Long Stanton; and J. Conner, Long 
Sutton. 

The Secretary announced the resignation from 
the Association of Mr. H. C. Taylor, of Caistor, who 
was going to Canada. Mr. Lang added that he much 
regretted that he was losing a very good neighbour. 
The resignation was accepted with regret, the 
President adding that the Association was losing 
just the sort of man the profession most required. 
They would all wish him well in his new sphere of 
work. (Applause.) 

A letter was received from the National V.M.A. 
regarding the forthcoming Conference at Bath, and 
the meeting appointed the Secretary to act as the 
delegate from the Lines Association. On account of 
the expense involved, and the state of the Associa¬ 
tion's finances, it was decided to rescind the resolution 
appointing a delegate to the Sanitary Congress. 

The meeting considered the appeal for the Malcolm 
Memorial Fund, and the President referred to the 
great services that the deceased had rendered to the 
profession. On the motion of Mr. Bindloss, seconded 
by Mr. Poles, it was agreed to send a donation of 
£2 2s. with an expression of regret that they could 
not afford more. 

Mr. W. W. H. Edwards (successor to the late Mr. 
Rudkin) of Grantham, was, on the motion of Mr. 
Knowles, seconded by Mr. Wardrop, elected a 
member of the Association. 

The President thanked the members of the 
Association for re-electing him, in his absence, at the 
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annual meeting, to the position of President. They 
could be assured that he felt it a very great honour to 
be asked to hold the post lor another year. When lie 
fell short in his duty, he hoped they would accept the 
will for the deed. He should be only too glad to do 
all he could for them. 

An Adjourned Discussion. 

At the last meeting Mr. H. Caulton Reeks read 
a paper on “A few Notes on Foaling Cases and their 
Sequela?,’" the discussion upon which was adjourned. 
Although the reader of the paper was not present, the 
members felt they would like to continue the discus¬ 
sion, and an informal exchange of notes and opinions 
followed. 

The first point raised was the alternative use of 
pulley and block, and other methods of forcing 
delivery; Mr. Lockwood and most of the other 
members advocating the former method, though some 
said they had never used an implement of any kind. 
Mr. Wardrop referred to an instrument of his own. 
which he had produced at the previous summer 
meeting, with which lie said he had never had any 
difficulty in breech presentations. 

Mr. Lockwood raised the point of how long it was 
advisable to leave the afterbirth ; some professional 
men suggested that it did not matter—there was no 
need to worry about it. 

Mr. Knowles said he read his paper on the subject 
sixteen years ago and he advocated the theory that 
there was no need to hurry about it. He had now 
qualified that opinion, and did not like to leave it 
more than twelve hours. 

Mr. Lang asked if any of the members used formalin 
to prevent decomposition. He had used it and found 
it useful in half-ounce doses twice daily. He used it 
i nternally and found that it appeared to reduce the 
danger of infection. This was instead of douching 
them. 

Mr. Wardrop asked if it were not too local in its 
effect. 

Mr. Lang said he administered it internally. 

Mr. Knowles : How long had she calved ? 

Mr. Lang : Ten days before the time. Her 
temperature was at 102 for two days, and, in five 
days after she cleansed by herself. (Mr. Lang pro¬ 
ceeded to give proportions for mixing the formalin, 
mugwort and ergot). 

Mr. Knowles : You are revolutionising veterinary 
practice. 

Mr. Lang : It is so, but I believe it is the reform 
we need. 

The speaker proceeded to describe several cases he 
had treated successfully, giving the quantities and 
times of treatment, Mr. Lang added that in treating 
wounds with salt and formalin, he never used an 
antiseptic locally. 

Mr. Hicks related the details of a foaling case which 
ended in the death of a mare, on which, however, it 
was impossible to conduct a proper examination. 
Various theories were advanced to explain the matter. 

Mr. Lockwood mentioned a similar case. The 
foal was alive here, but the mare was in great distress 


and eventually died. On being opened a rupture was 
found in the uterus. 

Mr. Hicks mentioned another recent case, in which 
the mare showed, two days after the foal was born, 
septic poisoning of the udder, and there was blood 
in the milk. He asked for another mare, as he was 
afraid her milk would kill the foal. This was refused, 
and she did kill it. The mare's udder felt as though 
she had a rupture, and there was an enormous 
swelling. He had hot blankets applied for forty-eight 
hours, and instructed that the swelling should be 
dabbed over with vinegar. The mare was normal 
now, and eating well. 

Mr. Poles asked if members had seen a case where 
the walls of the abdomen had given way. He had 
seen one. They got the foal away alive, but had to 
kill the mare. 

Several other instances were recorded and discussed, 
after which t he meeting adjourned. 

W. W. Lang, Hon. .SVr. 


South Eastern Veterinary Association. 

A General Meeting of the Association was held 
at the Royal Star Hotel, Maidstone, on Thursday, 
May 25th. 

The President, Mr. T. F. Hogben, occupied the 
Chair, and there were also present : Messrs. G. W. 
Dunkin, J. B. Buxton (F.), C. Crowhurst, C. Roberts, 
E. Ebbetts, E. Morgan, C. W. Perrin, 0. V. Gunning, 
J. B. Dier, F. Marks and H. P. Hogben, hon. secre¬ 
tary. Letters and telegrams of regret at inability 
to attend were received from several members. 

The President, in a few introductory remarks, 
expressed his pleasure at meeting the members again. 
It was his third year of office and it was absolutely 
against his wish to continue as president, but in t in* 
absence of anyone else he consented to remain, so 
he felt sure they would not expect anything from him 
in the nature of a presidential speech. 

He hoped that in future as many members as possible 
would endeavour to attend their meetings and so 
promote good feeling amongst them, as well as discuss 
the subjects that would arise from time to time. 

An abstract of the minutes of the last meeting 
was then rend and passed. 

Sanitary Congress (Bournemouth, July 24th to 
29th).—Mr. .T. B. Buxton was appointed and kindly 
consented to represent the Association. 

National Veterinary Association (Annual Meeting).— 
Mr. Buxton referred to the importance of this meet ing, 
and hoped that members of the Association would 
make an effort to be present. 

Veterinary Inspectors of the Kent County Council 
(Reduced Travelling Allowances).—The following 
graduated reduced scale of travelling allowances 
for Veterinary Inspectors of the Kent County Council 
was then discussed :—- 

Travelling Allowances — 

(a) For travelling by railway 3rd class fare. 

(h) For travelling otherwise than 
by railway* 

(i.) Bv motor car ... 


74d. per mile. 
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(ii.) By motor cycle and 

side car ... 4d. per mile. 

(iii.) Bv motor cycle 3d. „ ,, 

(iv.) By pedal bicycle 2d. per mile and cost 

of carriage of 
bicycle by train 
where necessary. 

(v.) By omnibus ... Actual fare. 

*No allowance will be made for travelling expenses 

when the place visited is within two miles of the 

residence or place of business of tin' inspector. 

The scale was very adversely commented upon, 
and in view of the fact that the scale was not due to, 
or on the initiative of, the County Authorities, but 
was a Treasury Order, it was felt that the matter 
could be best dealt with by the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, and the following resolution, 
on the motion of the President, was unanimously 
carried :— 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting the proposed 
revised scale of travelling allowances issued to the 
Veterinary Inspectors of the Kent County Council 
(as operative from 1st May, 1922) is entirely unsatis¬ 
factory. and this division requests the Council of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association to make, 
such representation to the proper authority as to 
ensure the withdrawal of such scale, which is both 
financially inadequate and an indignity to the pro¬ 
fession. 

“ In the opinion of this division the veterinary 
inspectors are entitled to a uniform travelling 
allowance of not less than ninepence per mile distance 
travelled (whatever mode of conveyance be used), 
whether such distance be less than two miles from the 
residence of the veterinary inspector or not, and not 
less than second class railway fare when travelling 
in that way.” 

The Secretary was further instructed to forward 
copies of the resolution to all the veterinary inspectors 
of the County for approval. 

Post-Mortem Cases. 

Major Dunkin’ said “ I regret that I have not a 
specimen of this particular case here to show you. 
I have had photographs taken and these, in my hurry, 
I have unfortunately left at home. 

“ The case was one of a retriever bitch about, two 
years old, and which had been since weaning, house- 
kept and house-fed. I was first consulted about her 
two months previous to her death, and then she was 
showing symptoms of amemia, associated with loss 
of condition and a certain pot-bellied appearance. 
Treatment failed to relieve her and in fact she con¬ 
tinued to lose condition and the pot-bellied appearance 
increased. On auscultation of the abdomen the 
presence of fluid was suspected, and aspiration was 
suggested to the owner. This was not agreed to at 
the time, the. owner wishing to continue treatment 
of a medicinal nature for a few days longer. The 
bitch got so weak that she could hardly walk across 
the room, and I was at last, allowed to operate. 

“ The result of aspiration was that a fluid which 
appeared to be almost entirely blood was obtained, 


and although fresh sites were attempted, the same 
result was obtained. 

“ I formed the opinion that a cure was impossible, 
and at the same time discovered a much enlarged 
condition of the liver, which appeared to take up a 
much larger space in the abdomen than normal. 
I suggested her immediate destruction, which was 
agreed to. 

“ On post-mortem the liver was found to be the seat 
of numerous growths of varying sizes, from an apple 
to a pea, and so numerous that there hardly appeared 
to be a normal piece of liver anywhere. 

“Smaller and similar growths were also present 
on the mesentery, these' being about the size of a hat¬ 
pin head. 

“ The consistency of all these was the same, and 
the contents were mostly blood, except in the larger 
ones, in which there appeared to be some tissue growth 
taking place. Mr. Buxton kindly examined these 
for me, and his opinion is that they were myxo-sar- 
comata. I regret intensely that I have forgotten 
the photographs, for they show the condition well, 
and much more clearly than I have described them.’’ 

The President exhibited a large tumour of 
melanotic structure which he had removed under 
chloroform from the anal and buttock region of an 
aged horse at the request of a client. The operation 
was quite successful, but the animal succumbed 
subsequently, which he attributed to loss of blood 
and shock. He operated by special request of the 
owner. 

The President then requested Major Dunkin to 
read his paper—“ A short note on the Toxicity of Sea 
Water to Bovines.” 

[Major Dunkin’s paper receives separate publi¬ 
cation.— Ed.] 

The usual votes of thanks were passed and ack¬ 
nowledged. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
association in September, at Canterbury. 

Hugh P. Hogben, 

Hon. Secretary. 

JVotes and J/ews. 

The Kdltor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
these columns. - 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

A deputation from the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College. Edinburgh, waited upon the Secretary for 
Scotland in his office. Parliament Square, Edinburgh, 
on June 22nd, when the financial position of the 
College was the subject of discussion. Mr. Munro 
was accompanied by l)r. George Macdonald, of the 
Scottish Education Department, and Mr. James 
Wood, of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

Sir John Rankine, K.C., chairman of the Board 
of Governors, and Councillor Garden put the case 
for the College, and a reply in sympathy with the 
Board of Governors was made by the. Secretary for 
Scotland. 

The proceedings were held in private.— The 
Scotsman. 
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Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 

The 33rd Congress and Health Exhibition of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, will be held at Bournemouth, 
from July 24th to 29th, under the Presidency of Major- 
General The Right Hon. J. E. B. Seely, C.B., C.M.G., P.C., 
D.S.O., M.P., Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire. 

Many representatives of Public Health bodies are 
expected, including the Right Hon. The Lord Mayor of 
London and the Lady Mayoress, who are taking an active 
part in the meeting, and the following Government 
Departments and Dominion and Foreign Governments 
and Municipalities have also appointed Delegates to the 
Congress :— 

Governmenl Departments . 

Board of Control, England. H.M. Office of Works. 
Ministry of Pensions. War Office. 

Scottish Board of Health. 


Foreign and Dominion G 
Calcutta. 

Ceylon Medical College. 
Province of Quebec. 
Province of Ontario. 
Newfoundland. 

Western Australia. 

South Australia. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 
New South Wales. 
Victoria, Australia. 
Hobart, Tasmania. 

New Zealand. 


vemments and Municipalities. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Durban, South Africa. 
Kimberley, South Africa. 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
The West Indian Centre of 
the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. 

Hong Kong. 

Shanghai. 

Singapore. 

Roumania. 

Denmark. 

»ce. 


London Firm’s Show Successes. 

The following list of their successes recently secured 
by the horses of Messrs. Mann, Crossman and Paulin, Ltd., 
the well-known London brewers, is of interest in connection 
with the maintainance of the Shire on the streets of the 
Metropolis. The selection of the firm’s animals is in 
the hands of Mr. W. S. King, M.R.C.V.S. 

June 5th— London Cart Horse Parade, Regents Park. 
Seven entries—Seven firsts and four Shire Horse Society’s 
Medals. 

June 7th.— Surbiton Horse and Cattle Show. 

For best mare or gelding shown in hand.—First with 
brown gelding Melton, 4 years, by Shavingtou Csesar 
(33531), dam Model by Wharton Dray King (30002). 
For best heavy draught mare or gelding to be shown in 
harness, open to the United Kingdom.—First and 
25 guinea Cup with bay gelding Doncaster, 10 years; 
second and reserve for cup with bay gelding. Hero, 
6 years, by Whitney Forest King (31071), by Dunmore 
Prince IIP (251(52)/* 

June 8th— Richmond Royal Horse Show. 

For best heavy draught horse.-Second with Hero, 6 years. 
June 21st— International Horse Show, Olympia. 

First with bay gelding Doncaster, 10 years ; first with 
bay gelding Hero, 6 years. 

June 24th—-First with a pair of grey geldings 8 and 9 years 
old respectively, Lincoln and Common, for best trade 
pair turnout. 


We are pleased to hear that all arrangements have been 
made for the provision of subjects, apparatus, etc., for 
the demonstrations at the Annual Meeting. 

It is highly satisfactory and is a tribute to the energy 
of our colleagues in the west. 


Disease Among Horses. 

Heavy Mortality in Forfar. 

Once more Forfarshire is experiencing that high mortality 
amongst its draught horses which appears to be becoming 
a seasonal feature. The present outbreak is more than 
usually severe, and it is estimated that within the past 
fortnight something like seventy horses have been affected 
with illness, which in most cases is believed to be grass 
disease. How high the mortality has been is evident from 
the fact that one Forfarshire knackery is stated to have 
reoeived forty horse carcases from that county and the 
Mearns within the period mentioned. 

Nor has the trouble been confined to un-inoculated 
horses, since some of those which underwent the serum 
treatment have been attacked, and have not always 
recovered. Since the majority of the horses attacked are 
young, valuable animals, the loss to the owners is very 
heavy, and the animals will in most cases have to be 
replaced before harvest comes along. 

In the Forfar district the disease has assumed alarming 
proportions. The first cases came to notice about a 
month ago, but these were regarded as isolated ones. The 
disease has, however, spread with great rapidity. The 
Carmyllie district is reported to be very badly affected. 

Interviewed, Mr. T. M. Inglis, V.S., Forfar, said the 
outbreak was the worst he had known in the district for 
very many years. There had been a large number of 
deaths amongst the animals affected. Fully thirty 
animals had died recently from the sickness. Questioned 
as to the effect of the serum recommended as a preventive 
of grass disease, Mr. Inglis said they had inoculated over 
(500 animals in his district, which is a very wide one. A 
few of these animals had been genuinely affected by the 
sickness, but, on the whole, the proportions only ran to 
very little over 1 per cent, of the (500. Amongst inoculated 
horses, the disease had in most cases taken a very much 
modified form. A few of the animals which had died as 
the result of the sickness had been inoculated, but the 
proportion was very small .—Aberdeen Journal , Juno 21st, 
1922 


Marriage. 

Sheedy—Hinsley. —On June 22nd, 1922, at the Church 
of Our Lady of Dolours, Effingham, Surrey, by Rev. 
Father W. J, Flynn, O.B.E., C.F., assisted by Rev. 
Father P. Hemans, Captain Frederic John Sheedy, 
M.B.E., B.Se.. M.R.C.V.S., Tanganyika Territory, eldest 
son of Thomas Sheedy, Fairview, Cork, to Hilda, second 
daughter of the late Charles J. Hinsley, Ridgway 
Gardens, Wimbledon, and niece of the Right Rev. 
Monsignor A. Hinsley, D.D., Rector of the English 
College, Rome. 

Capt. Sheedy is Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer to 
Lieut.-Col. F. J. McCall, M.C., C.V.O., at Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika Territory. Both officers have been closely 
associated since the beginning of the Great W’ar, during 
part of which Col.McCall was A.D.V.S., East Afrioan Force, 
when Capt. Sheedy was also his deputy. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post mo Tuesday morning for Insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and addrees of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

Clean Milk. 

Sir,—Now that the trouble in the printing trade is over 
we can go on with the good, bad or indifferent work. 
The interest of the “ Correspondence ” section is such that 
many men turn to it first of all on receiving their periodicals. 

I should not like to accept the responsibility and allocate 
the blame in declaring wiiat impurity is most frequent 
in milk. The strict spherist generally sticks to his domaia 
The bacteriologist and landlord will probably say baeterin * 
the enthusiast for skin care have dust and skin debris’ 
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the owner of a clarifier (which does not lie), cow dung ; 
the man interested in milk cans and utensils, rusty and 
deficient examples ; the commercial traveller and itinerant 
observer, exposed milk. If one grants, as Mr. W. S. 
Stevens, M.R.C.V.S., states, that the source of clean milk 
is the clean cow, then surely one ought to go back a bit 
further and ask, What is the source of the clean cow ? 
Human intelligence, effort and perseverance being what 
they are, I believe that a properly constructed cow-house 
is almost as big a factor in cow cleanliness and resultant 
clean milk as the personal equation. The intelligent 
cow attendant is apt to express himself in unequivocal 
terms and exclaim. How can one possibly keep cows clean 
in this badly planned, disgustingly fitted, tumble-down 
old show ? Eventually he despairs of ever doing it and 
gives up trying. If “ the greatest offender in the con¬ 
dition of dirty milk is the dirty milk container,’* why does 
the clarifier slime consist chiefly of cow dung ? 

The proper purity of milk is bound up with many states 
and operations from its exit from the cow’s teat to its 
insertion into the human mouth, and there are numerous 
factors that need consideration if it is to be clean.—Yours 
truly, G. Mayall. 

88 St. George’s Road, Bolton. 

Veterinary Inspectors’ Fees in Suffolk. 

Sir,—As Chairman of the Suffolk Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Association. I venture to send you two scales of fees and 
allowances payable to the Veterinary Inspectors of the 
Suffolk County Council. 

The “ existing scale ” was drawn up in 1913 ; during the 
w r ar 25 per cent, was added to the accounts. 

In 1921, the Executive Committee of the local authority 
withdrew' the 25 per cent, addition. 

After several interviews the committee has sanctioned 
(as from 1st April, 1922) the new scale.—Yburs faithfully, 
Horace L. Roberts, F.R.C.V.S. 

New Scale. 

East and West Suffolk. 

Scale of Fees and Allowances to Veterinary Inspectors 

as from 1st April , 1922. 

Ordinary Visits (excluding Foot-and-Mouth £ s. d. 


Disease) ... ... ... ••• ••• 0 15 0 

Inspection of Markets and Sales (if appointed) 0 15 0 

Post-mortem Examinations ... ... ... 1 1 0 

Microscopical Examinations—Mange and 

Sheep Scab ... ... ... ... ••• 0 7 6 

Ditto—Anthrax and Glanders . ... 0 10 6 

Mallein Test (Glanders)—First Horse ... ... 1 1 0 

Each other animal tested at same time ... 010 0 

Registration of Temperatures—Each Visit 0 5 0 

Foot and Mouth Disease :— 

Inspections where number of animals does 

not exceed 10 ... ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Ditto, exceeds 10, but does not exceed 25 

animals ... ... ... ... ••• 110 

Ditto, exceeds 25 animals ... ... ... 2 2 0 

Mileage—Allowance per mile actually travelled 0 0 0 

Cost of Telegrams and Telephones necessarily 


incurred A. Townshend Cobbold, 

Clerk of the Local Authority. 


County Hall, Ipswich, 13th June, 1922. 

Existing Scale , July 1913. 

Ordinary Visits ... ... ... ... ••• 0 10 0 

Inspection of Markets and Sales (if appointed) 0 10 6 

Post-mortem Examination (other than in 

Tuberculosis) ... ... ... ... ... 0 10 ft 

All Microscopical Examinations ... ... 0 5 0 

Mallein Test (Glanders) first horse ... ... 110 

Second and third (each) . 0 10 6 

Tuberculosis :— 

First Visit ... ... ... ... • •• 0 15 0 

Post-mortem... ... ... ... ... 0 15 0 

All Microscopical Examinations... ... ... 0 5 0 

Tuberculin test up to 8 animals ... ... 2 0 0 


Each additional animal, 5s. to a maximum of £5 
Mileage—Allowance per mile actually travelled 0 0 li 

Cost of Telegrams allowed. 


Ministerial Information Needed. 

Sir,—As this paper is only read by veterinary surgeons, 
I presume one can wTite with a little freedom in regard to 
“ putting one’s house in order.” 

My first is a suggestion to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, and my second one to the Army Remount 
Department. 

Is it not possible for the Ministry to write the local 
veterinary practitioners in the different areas of foot-and- 
mouth disease, telling them first hand where the outbreak 
is, its nature, and if possible its origin ? At the present 
moment three-quarters of my practice is in a 44 tied up ” 
area, because of an outbreak at Rochdale (Lancs). The 
first person to tell me w'as a local farmer who had been 
previously informed by a police officer. 

I think it is most annoying for a veterinary surgeon to be 
asked about these outbreaks and for him to have no first¬ 
hand information concerning the matter. 

It is not very long ago that we had an outbreak in the 
local abattoirs here and I (the only local veterinary 
practitioner) was three days before 1 heard of it. More¬ 
over, if we had more information about these outbreaks 
wo could be earlier on one’s guard and especially if the 
affected animals were actually in one area or had come from 
one area. Again, the rumours that circulate—probably 
because there is no one in authority who can contradict 
them—are sometimes appalling ; the following are some of 
them concerning the Rochdale outbreak :— 

I. —The farmer has had it before. 

II. —It has come from Irish cattle he had just bought. 

III. —That although lie knew r of it, he actually sent some 
cattle to Salford market and then reported it on the 
following day. 

Whether such tales are true or not I do not know', and, 
in consequence, cannot contradict them, but nevertheless 
such reports as No. 1 and No. 2 are not a credit to the 
profession if they are so. 

We receive a certain number of circulars from the 
Ministry, and also from the County Authorities, but in 
my opinion, Mr. Editor, we do not receive enough at such 
an important time as this when, probably, we can be of 
great service to the country if only warned in time and 
given full particulars of the outbreaks. 

And now to the Remount Department of the Govern¬ 
ment. In my practice I have had seven or eight Govern¬ 
ment Boarded-out Army horses under my professional 
care and the other week one of the owners came to me and 
said ho had received a letter saying that the scheme is 
now ended and they must either buy their horses or return 
them. 

Up to the time of writing I have had no information 
from the Remount Department saying that this is so or not, 
or that my contract is now ended, which, I presume, 
must be the case if the scheme has been abandoned. 

I wrote the local Remount Officer only a few weeks ago, 
on behalf of two clients who desired a horse each, and he 
replied, saying that he did not think any more animals 
were being issued, but not a word about the scheme 
having been given up. 

Naturally one tries to keep oneself up-to-date in things 
of this sort, but it is most difficult when one lias solely 
to rely on second-hand information and newspapers. 

Concerning the Ministry, as each tow r n usually only 
possesses one veterinary practitioner, it is not a big task 
to keep him informed concerning these local outbreaks, 
and by so doing perhaps he could be of more use to them, or 
lie could at least contradict any false rumours which are 
so apt to get about during these anxious times.—Yours 
faithfully, G. 0. Lancaster. 

35 Church Street, Burnley, June 22nd, 1922. 

Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Regular Army 
Reserve of Officers. 

June 30th.—Major R. H. C. Higgins, M.B.E., retired 
pay, to be Major (May 27th), with seniority, November 5th, 
1919. 
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Appointments Required. 


hocum Tenons, 

H. J. O’Neill, M.R.C.V.S., 

33 King’s Place, 

Buckluirst Hill, 

Essex 


F INAL YEAR STUDENT up in July, experienced in 
town and country practice, desires post as Assistant 
or Locum after 15th July. Terms arranged privately. 
Reply 638 V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road. S.W.l. 

V ETERINARY SURGEON, experienced, will act as 
Manager or Assistant. Board and £3 3s. Od. per 
week. Write Box 1307 Willings, 30 King Street, W.C.2. 

M .R.C.V.S., disengaged, practical and reliable, ex¬ 
perienced town and country, desires situation as 
Assistant. South of Midlands preferred. Reply 230 V.R., 
12 Buckingham Palace Road. S.W.l. 


W ANTED, by experienced practitioner, position as 
Locum or Assistant, with view’ to partnership or 
succession. Reply 558 V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.l. 


C ” STUDENT (English), Veterinary Surgeon’s son, 
desires to see good mixed practice during coining 
vacation. Married ; live out. Willing pay own keep in 
return for experience. Keen, steady. Reply 557 V.R.. 
12 Buckingham Palace Road. S.W.l. 

M .R.C.V.S., age 28, resident in London, would act as 
Locum or Assistant during the day for unlimited 
t ime, or would entertain partnership. Excellent references 
and well up in town practice. “ Vet.” 25 Aldorbrook 
Road, Clapham Common, London. S.W. 


Practice Wanted. 


W ANTED small Country or Seaside Practice, or nucleus 
of same, or premium will be paid for information (if 
acted on) of good opening. Reply 561 V.R., 12 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.l. 

Practices for Sale, etc. 

C OUNTRY Prsctice, South-Western County ; returns 
£300 to £400 a year, plenty of scope. Small house. 
Rent £30. Premium £250, or near offer. Apply Peacock 
and Hadley, Vet. Dept., 19 Craven Street. Strand, W.C.2. 

I N FLOURISHING Market Town in Surrey, old-estab¬ 
lished veterinary premises for sale. Compact house, nine 
rooms and bath room, garage, stabling for five horses, rooms 
over stables, kennels. Leasehold 23 years. Price £800. 
Reply 559 V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 

T HE ORIGINAL Veterinary Transfer and Partnership 
Agency established by C. H. Huish, 1874. This old- 
established firm undertakes the sale of practices, the 
introduction of partners, valuations, and the supply of 
trustworthy Locum Tenons and Assistants. No charge 
made to purchasers. Wanted, a sound general country 
practice, returning from £1,250 to £1,500 per annum. 
Client has ample capital at command. C. H. Huish and 
Co., 12 Red Lion Square, W.C.l. 

P RACTITIONERS wishing to dispose of their practices 
or wanting partners are invited to apply to Peacock 
and Hadley, Veterinary Transfer Agents, 19 Craven Street, 
Strand, W.C., who always have several would-be purchasers 
of practices or partnerships on their books. No charge 
incurred unless sale effected. Locum Tenens and Assistants 
supplied at short notice. 


Miscellaneous. 


H ARRY P. STANDLEY, M.R.C.V.S., Orford Place, 
Norwich, Specialist in Castration of Rig and Ruptured 
Horses, is prepared to operate on horses for members of the 
profession. Insurance effected before operation is desired. 

W M. COLLINSON, M.R.C.V.S., South Anston, Shef¬ 
field, is prepared to operate on, or supply solution, 
with full instructions to members of the profession, for 
injection in Bog Spavin, Thoropin, Capped Hock, or other 
Bursal enlargements. Also for stifle lameness in young 
animals. 

M R. WILLIAM SCOTT, F.R.C.V.S , the Laboratory. 

Friarn House. Bridgwater,undertakes the preparation 
of Autogenous Vaccines for the profession. Sterilised 
tubes for collecting materials sent with instructions on 
application. 


C APT. L. C. MAGUIRE, F.R.C.V.S., Barrow Elm 
House, Fairford, Glos., specialist in diseases of 
Genital Organs of Animals, is prepared to advise and 
treat animals for members of the profession. 

M R. G. RINGER, Veterinary Infirmary, Leamington 
Spa, will be pleased to operate on Rigs and Roarers 
for members of the profession. 


O NE-TWELFTH Inch Oil Immersion lens, made by Swift. 

Practically new and guaranteed in perfect condition. 
Price £5. Reply 553 V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.l. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

Principal — O. Charnock Bradley, MI)., D.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Ninety-ninth Session. 

C OURSES OF INSTRUCTION qualify for M.R.C.V S 
and B.Se., Edinburgh College. Calendar, with full 
particulars of Examinations, Bursaries, etc., may be 
obtained from F. P. Miltjoan, W.S., Secretary. 


Veterinary Diagnosis. 

I N response to numerous requests from practitioners, 
arrangements have been made for veterinary diaguo.sis 
to be carried out by the Veterinary Department of the 
Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories. 

All enquiries should be addressed to Wellcome Physi¬ 
ological Research Laboratories, Langley Court, Beckenham, 
Kent. « 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 

PERTH, and ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 

A PIONEER COMPANY FOR LIVE STOCK 


which Insures at Lowest Rates 


Farm Hone* 

Trad* Hones 
Mart* in-Foal 
Unborn Foals 
Pedigree and other CaHle 
Anthrax 


Castration ol Colts 
Blood Stock, including 
Brood Mares 
Sires 

Flat Racen 
Steeplechasers, &c. 


TRAN8IT lor Shows or Sales and other SHORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and MARINE RISKS to all parts at Nominal 
Premiums. 

FULL COMMISSION AND INSPECTION FEE8 TO VETERINARY 8URQE0NS 
Claims Paid exceed £16,000,000. 


/YVTSTT/lAf TDCD C Half-minute, Lens front, N. P. L. stamped, 2/9 

1 IlEjlilTlUlYlEi 1 Ejli.9. each, 30/ per dozen, post paid. 

AIWVIV E*C In neat pocket case, containing one dozen, 4/3 dozen, 
1M I r I III M klllllz llUajOljUlS. 45/ gross (assorted sizes), post paid. 


K. A. FULTON, 161 Brownlow Hill, Liverpool 


Telephone : 
ROYAL 995. 
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Some Features of Remount Work in the States. 


By C. W. Caktwkight, M.R.C.V.S. 

(Presented to the North Wale9 V.A.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

As i was privileged to serve for a time on the 
Remount Commission in the States I thought that, 
without advancing any claim to clinical value, it 
might be of interest to recount some features of the 
Service which gathered together and shipped to the 
different theatres of war no less than nearly a million 
horses and mules. For their subsequent services in 
the field in various parts of the world we and our 
Allies owe them a lasting debt of gratitude. 

I will endeavour to trace the army horse from 
purchase to embarkation, dealing briefly with the 
methods employed and the diseases encountered. 

With headquarters at Montreal, Canada, the 
British Remount Commission, commanded by a 
brigadier-general, was composed of two sections—■ 
remount and veterinary -whose officers, while having 
distinct and separate duties, worked together either 
at the purchasing points or the depots, each being 
responsible for his own specified part. 

During my time the purchasing points were situated 
chiefly in the big cities of the horse-raising districts 
of the Middle West, of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and even as far west as Ogden, in Utah, 
while mules were obtained principally from St. Louis, 
the Southern States, and as far south as San Antonio, 
in South Texas. 

At the selected centre contracts were let to com¬ 
mission firms of known repute to supply horses or 
mules of given specification at a fixed price. The 
inspections, as they were called, were held in large 
covered barns at the stock yards. As a rule the 
officers worked together, but occasionally the pur¬ 
chasing officer would first inspect, then, if satisfied, 
pass on for examination. This procedure was as 
follows: paces shown, mouth and eyes examined, 
fore-legs handled, trotted, backed, turned, etc., and, 
if satisfactory, passed down to have temperature 
taken and be ridden for wind. Seldom could the 
hind-legs be handled without special precautions; 
to do so was to court disaster. 

In the wind test the horse was ridden bv expert 
cowboys who, by the way, well earned their high pay. 
I never saw one unseated unless the horse fell. Occa¬ 
sionally rank buck-jumpers or outlaws would be 
detected at this test and of course immediately 
rejected. Though the distance was short, 40 to 60 


yards, the buck-jumping gallop, helped by vigorous 
application of the "quirt,” was sufficient to give a 
good test ; if not satisfied another run was given. 

Granted everything was satisfactory, the descrip¬ 
tion was taken, animal branded with broad arrow 
and buyer’s brand on the near quarter, “ U ” on off 
quarter and veterinary officer’s tag with number 
fixed to tail. Manes hogged and tails squared 
completed the first stage of the fortunes of the British 
war horse. 

With mules the procedure was similar, excepting 
that they were grunted to the stick and that one had 
to be more wary in going around a sleepy mule than 
even a western broncho with a reputation for boxing. 
The leader’s occasional warning of “ Look out, doc., 
he’ll scratch ! ” was, to say the least, a mild inter¬ 
pretation of a man eater’s actions. 

The numbers bought varied with individuals and 
supply, ranging from 50 to 100 or more per day ; 
this obviously meant, an equal if not greater number 
of rejects. On some days one third or less of those 
shown would be branded, whereas on other days 
there would be comparatively few rejects. 

The supply at some centres was enormous—for 
example, during part of 1916, one particular firm 
holding four Government contracts in addition to 
their commission business was selling at the rate of 
a thousand a day ; if that figure was not reached 
they considered fate unkind. 

Regarding types of horse—artillery and heavy 
horses of the Percheron class were good and plentiful. 
Belgians, Clydesdales and Suffolk’s were also met 
with, while Shires (generally of very indifferent 
quality) were seldom seen. Shires are not popular 
in America. 

Riding horses were indifferent, lacking in that 
great essential, “ good shoulders.” Cow ponies of 
mustang type, were hardy and capable of good ser¬ 
vice, while the standard bred saddle horse of Kentucky, 
so prized in America, was tried but found lacking in 
stamina. Pacing horses were not purchased. 

Americans quote weight in description somewhat 
as we quote height. It was often amusing to note 
the emphasis laid on this-—a mountain of flesh was 
a “ plumb good horse ” in spite of many adornments 
accessory to nature. 

Many were rejected by the purchasing officer for 
remount reasons particularly for gait and confc. na¬ 
tion. 

The rejections for veterinary reasons were many, 
and included age, respiratory diseases, defective 
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vision of all kinds, periodic ophthalmia in all its 
stages, even to total blindness; usual diseases of 
bone and cartilage and wire cuts of all kinds. Lamini- 
tis and dropped soles were very common in horses, 
but, curiously, 1 did not meet with any in the mule. 
Shivering and stringhalt were, however, common in 
mules. 

In stock yards where sickness was rife no horse with 
a temperature over 102° was taken ; those with 
nasal discharge, however slight, were rejected as 
well as any apparently off colour. It was not uncom¬ 
mon to find some with temperatures up to 105° or 
106° yet apparently fresh, rendered so by the ever- 
active whip without which no Yankee dealer is 
complete. Its constant crack and its master's 
tongue all but solve the problem of perpetual motion. 
The terms used for some diseases are very descrip¬ 
tive—windy, crampy, stringy, heevy, and bobby, 
designate respectively roaring, shivering, stringhalt, 
broken wind and partial paraplegia. 

Towards the end of the day, when the contractor's 
horses had all been shown, smaller fry in the dealing 
world would, by arrangement, be allowed to present 
animals for inspection. As a rule they belonged to 
the Jewish fraternity, could “guess” more than the 
truth, and were past masters in the art of faking. 
To mention a few conditions—bishoping, vicious 
horses doped for the day, inflation of atrophied or 
sweenied shoulders, also hocks to mask a small spavin, 
curbs singed and flattened, sand-cracks neatly filled, 
cocaine occasionally used, roarers with nostrils plugged 
high up with one or more small rubber balls or lemons 
tied to a string —if opportunity presented they would 
be removed. 

Broken wind could be very well faked, but at 
nearly all American sale yards a faked “ heevy,” 
as he is called, is returnable. To reduce tempera¬ 
tures cold water injections and even ice were em¬ 
ployed. 

At the end of the day the animals were checked 
and forwarded to the collecting depot near by, where 
they were malleined. When fit a trainload, usually 
600 in number, would be despatched to a depot 
nearer the coast, the journey taking anything up to 
a week or even more. 

They were off-loaded at various places en route 
for rest, water and feed as well as to cull out any 
sick. They travelled loose, 17 to 22, according to 
type, in cars of 36 or 40 feet in length. 

For a time there was one central depot where no 
less than 30.000 horses and mules were collected 
together. This, however, was abandoned, smaller 
depots being established with better results. 

Examination duty was arduous, though the hours 
were short compared to depot work, which seemed 
never ending. 

Climatic conditions were often trying. With the 
thermometer at 100° or more in the shade one often 
longed for a breeze of the weather when earmuffs 
and mittens were essential, and vice versa. 

One depot of which I had veterinary charge had 
accommodation for roughly 5,000, and as green 


animals were handled our hospital figures generally 
ranged about 1,500. 

Of all the diseases encountered, catarrhal or shipping 
fever with its resultant complications formed the 
greatest percentage of our cases. The virulence of 
the disease must be seen to be appreciated. It was 
certainly sad to see good animals mowed down 
literally by the score, particularly from pneumonia. 

As can be imagined, all known treatments were 
adopted—intratracheal injections of creosote and 
alcohol ; intravenous injections of formalin or iodine ; 
phylacogens ; usual stimulants, etc. Only a fair 
measure of success attended each and was not to be 
compared to the serum treatment as instituted later 
by the P.V.O. Col. Olver, and one of our members, 
Capt. Gregg, of Newport, News. The causal agent 
of shipping fever was found to be a large bacillus 
known as the bacillus X. Pus organisms, which 
occur frequently in the later stages, are secondary 
invaders. 

Whether the bacillus X is a normal inhabitant of 
the nose and throat, and if, under depressing influences 
such as a rail journey, exposure, excitement and 
hunger, it is able to assume pathogenic properties 
and invade the body of its host, has not been estab¬ 
lished, but all known facts point to this theory as 
correct. 

The clinical picture and train of symptoms in 
pneumonia are undoubtedly due to the toxins of the 
bacillus X as they can be induced artificially. Death 
in the majority of pneumonia cases is due, to the 
action of the bacillus X toxin on the parenchymatous 
tissue of the heart and other vital organs. Also, 
the sequel* of pneumonia, such as tendonitis and 
paraplegia, if not directly due to the toxin of the 
bacillus, appears to be due to its indirect action. 

Serum was obtained thus : selected recovered 
pneumonia cases were injected with live cultures of 
the bacillus X, repeated at intervals until thermic 
reaction ceased usually about the fourth dose. Later 
a dose of dead staphylococci and streptococci was 
given intravenously, both repeated in increased 
doses until the blood showed high agglutination to 
the bacillus X, which generally took three months. 
The hyperimmunised animal was then fit to supply 
serum, being bled one to two gallons at a time for 
three consecutive bleedings at intervals of one to 
two weeks, when he was allowed to rest for six weeks 
before starting to be rehyperi minimised. All this 
was carried out at Newport, News., the serum being 
distributed for use. 

It was tried given subcutaneously as a prophy¬ 
lactic, but the period of immunity conferred was too 
short to be of much benefit. As a curative, however, 
it proved its value, causing an immediate great 
reduction in the. death rate. Pneumonia, from being 
our despair became almost a pleasure to treat, while 
if given early, it aborted the attack. The type of 
pneumonia met with was catarrhal and lobular, 
corresponding to the so-called contagious pneumonia. 

Our records for a certain defined period showed 
that of 1,347 cases treated, 1,319 were discharged 
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convalescent., 28 succumbing to pneumonia or being 
destroyed as having developed incurable complications. 

Pleurisy often co-existed with great effusion of 
fluid. At times the cases would show great pros¬ 
tration with muscular weakness and incoordination, 
death resulting in 12 to 24 hours. 

When a fresh shipment or trainload (usually 600 
animals) arrived at the depot, it could be estimated 
that from 120 to 150 or more would be immediately 
admitted to hospital. This was exceeded after a 
long journey during bad weather, especially (as 
sometimes occurred) if they had had the bad fortune 
to have been snowbound. Those admitted to hos¬ 
pital would be treated as occasion demanded. Fever 
cases received an ounce of serum subcutaneously, 
pneumonia the same intravenously, and, if in the 
congestive stage, they would also be bled, given a 
stimulant and lightly rubbed with mustard. When 
pneumonia had properly set in all cases were tapped. 
It was marvellous what fluid would collect in a short 
time—from a pint to two, three or more gallons. 
Even when no fluid was present tapping in many 
cases appeared to have a distinct beneficial action. 

Figures for one period showed that out of 229 cases 
tapped fluid was obtained from 45 varying in quan¬ 
tity from a few ounces to several quarts. Several 
recovered and were cast, having yielded at different 
times from 10 to 15 quarts. 

Serum would be repeated daily as required until 
three or four doses had been given. After seven days 
it was not administered on account of the danger of 
anaphvlaxis, which at times seemed to take the form 
of acute toxfemia causing very sudden death, with 
post-mortem changes suggesting anthrax. On more 
than one occasion we had to satisfy ourselves on this 
point by examining blood smears before releasing 
the carcase. 

We had nearly always about 300 pneumonia cases 
on hand stabled in roomy, well-ventilated hospitals. 
If gangrenous complications developed the animal, 
as a rule, was destroyed. Enteric complications 
accompanied by foetid diarrhoea sometimes super¬ 
vened, often with fatal results. 

A fresh shipment was always kept together for 
two or three weeks before distribution amongst 
horses conditioned for shipping. It is estimated 
that 70 per cent, of all horses bought became sick 
to a greater or lesser extent. Mules, however, were 
much more resistant to disease. Early detection 
of sickness was most important. A squad of men 
under a competent foreman caught up and took 
daily temperatures of the recent arrivals. This was 
chalked on their quarters if above normal, when a 
veterinarian would inspect and allot to different 
hospitals. Every horse with a temperature of over 
102° received a dose of serum. By this means much 
sickness was checked early. For ordinary routine 
work in the detection of sickness cowboys in charge 
of an excellent foreman would ride the corrals twice 
a day and transfer any sick or lame to the reception 
hospital. 


Other respiratory diseases encountered were— 
influenza of pink-eye type ; strangles (of which we 
often had two or three hundred on hand) exhibiting 
various forms ; laryngitis and oedema of the glottis 
was frequently met with. The last-named was very 
sudden in onset, death quickly occurring unless 
speedy relief was given. Each hospital had there¬ 
fore a tracheotomy outfit within easy reach. Purpura 
was quite common and usually treated with liq. ferri 
perchlor. and half-dram doses of pot. bichromate. 
When the head became very cedematous an intra¬ 
venous injection of 15 to 30 minims of carbolic acid 
in one to two ounces of sterile water had good effects. 
The sequel® of shipping fever were many and varied, 
often causing more trouble than the disease itself. 
When, during convalescence, a case showed inter¬ 
mittent fever, languor and loss of condition, it indicated 
persistent circulation of toxin, one or other of the 
dreaded sequel® soon appearing. Roaring was 
frequent, often necessitating future sale as unfit for 
military use. 

Synovitis and tendonitis often occurred after 
severe bi-lateral pneumonia, the most common seat 
being the tendon sheaths and burs® of the fetlock 
region. From such cases the bacillus X has been 
obtained in pure culture. Treatment was generally 
unsatisfactory, though some recovered. I may state 
the condition seems identical with what sometimes 
follows influenza in this country. 

Sometimes pneumonia cases did not thrive after 
the acute stages had passed, a cough and intermittent 
nasal discharge persisting. Always small abscesses 
would be found at the apices of the lungs. 

Fistulous withers and poll evil were common 
legacies, well bearing out some American opinions 
that these diseases are often the direct results of 
shipping fever. 

Paraplegia was all too frequent. The convalescent 
gradually becomes weaker in the hind quarters, back 
arched and all feet having a tendency to be kept 
together. Some improve to become w'orkable, but 
generally paralysis increases, necessitating destruc¬ 
tion. Several treatments were tried, including dren¬ 
ching with large quantities of saline solution with 
the object of diluting the toxin, but no definite results 
can be claimed. The surgical cases were mainly 
injuries, with a fair proportion of foot trouble. As 
the horses were unshod “ gravelling ” was common 
during wet weather. 

Gangrenous dermatitis of the feet did occur, but 
fortunately my experience of this loathsome con¬ 
dition was slight. As a preventive, foot baths of 
copper sulphate solution appeared useful. Strongy¬ 
losis at one period was prevalent in one particular 
lot of horses. Oil of chenopodiuin was given in 
treatment with fair results, but in some the infestation 
was so heavy that no treatment could be expected 
to have true curative effect. Some colons on post¬ 
mortem were simply a seething mass of strongyles. 
In comparison with the number on hand digestive 
troubles were rare. A favourite and effective 
American colic remedy-—it can hardly be termed a 
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draught—consists of a dram each of liq. ext. cannabis 
indica and mix vomica with two drams of liq. ext. 
belladonna shaken up in an ounce of water or mucilage 
and administered by a dose syringe. We were 
remarkably free from skin disease ; outbreaks of 
ringworm would occasionally occur, but of mange 
proper I saw very little. Stomatitis was occasionally 
met with, some outbreaks being mild in character 
and others of virulent type, causing practically all 
the mucous membrane of the tongue and mouth to 
slough. Bad cases would receive individual attention, 
while others received, in special troughs, a mixture of 
ferri sulph., ferri carb. and salt with a little cupri 
sulph. This also was given as a tonic to convales¬ 
cents. 

Glanders had always to be guarded against, so 
malleining was almost a daily routine. 

All were tested soon after arrival, on admission 
and discharge from hospital and again before ship¬ 
ment. Obviously, if reactions occurred in a particular 
lot, the same would be quarantined and re-tested. 
The method employed was the. intra-palpebral 
injection of the near eye and checked by the ophthal¬ 
mic mallein disc in the off. It was expeditiously 
performed by having the animals in a chute with a 
running platform alongside. Any showing suspicious 
reactions were, quarantined in an isolation hospital ; 
an ounce or so of blood was drawn from the jugular 
and the serum sent to Washington for the delicate 
complement fixation test. After a suitable interval 
the subcutaneous test would be applied and in almost 
every instance the result corresponded to the report 
of the C. F. test. Those returned positive and 
giving definite reactions were shot, posted and 
cremated. 

Mules proved erratic in responding to the test. 
In these a remarkable feature of acute glanders is 
the sudden peculiar roaring snuffle with blood¬ 
stained nasal discharge. Farcy was seldom encoun¬ 
tered. 

On discharge from hospital animals were retained 
in convalescent pens or corrals until finally trans¬ 
ferred to the fit classes when they came under the 
direct charge of the officer commanding the depot. 

When notification was received from H. Q. to 
forward a shipment to a seaport depot or for actual 
embarkation all were examined by the S.V.O., who 
was entirely responsible. Every animal was haltered 
and carefully examined with particular reference to 
disease. All having temperatures of 102° were 
rejected. By this means losses at sea wore reduced 
to a minimum, enabling in many instances 100 per 
cent, to be landed in England and elsewhere. 

When loading was completed, and as they steamed 
away on their long journey, one could indeed feel some 
regret on behalf of the innocent creatures drawn into 
men’s quarrels with many destined, as so aptly 
expressed, “to swell the. heaps of nameless dead.” 

In conclusion, I am sure we are agreed that though 
our debt to the British war horse and mule is great, 
our debt to them is greater. 


Discussion. 

The President regretted that the bacillus was not 
described, and more information given as regards the 
serum used in treatment. He stated tendonitis was seen 
after tetanus, that phlebotomy was of value in congestion 
of the lungs, lymphangitis, and laminitis, and stated that, 
in his experience, it was necessary to repeatedly' tap in 
chest cases. He would like further particulars regarding 
the use of carbolic acid in oedema of the head from specific 
causes. 

Mr. Booth stated that amongst mules which arrived 
in France, a considerable percentage were rigs. In the 
treatment of tetanus ho had found best results were ob¬ 
tained when serum was given in doses far hi excess of thoso 
generally given. After bleeding, ho advocated intravenous 
injections of saline solution. He had found damaged 
tongues and lips woro common in mules, these being due 
to injury with hot irons used in breaking in. In bis 
experience mange, both recent and of long standing, 
was common in remounts from the States. Mr. Booth 
also mentioned the American treatment for laminitis— 
alum given, lib. the first day, 8ozs. the second, and 8ozs. 
the third day'. 

Mr. Roberts remarked that pneumonia was not common 
in country practice. Tendonitis was more common in 
some districts than in others after strangles. He would 
like further information regarding intravenous injections 
and whether they could be administered without the use 
of expensive instruments. 

Mr. Matthews advocated bleeding in azoturia. and 
stated that afler being in abeyance for some time bleeding 
was again becoming popular. He had not, in his exjieri- 
ence, found tapping to lie of much value. He would like 
Mr. Cartwright to give a demonstration of intravenous 
injection. The speaker advocated the use of salines in 
cases of purpura. 

Mr. Thomas was of opinion that the sertim treatment 
was of value in the form of pneumonia found amongst 
animals herded together. The treatment was required 
in sporodio cases. 

Mr. Cartwright thanked the members for their recep¬ 
tion of his paper. He proceeded to give a description of 
the dose sy’ringo and stated that hydrocele was fairly 
common in mules, also paralysis of the lips. Blistered 
skins in some horses that reached this country were due 
to constantly dripping water on board ships. 


Edinburgh Veterinary College. 

Annual Prize Distribution. 

The Earl of Dalkeith presented the prizes at the annual 
distribution in connection with the Royal (Dick) Veterinary- 
College, Edinburgh, which took place in the College on 
July 5th Mr James Wood, of the Board of Agriculture, 
presided in the absence, through illness, of Professor Sir 
John Rankinc, and there was a large attendance of ladies 
and gentlemen. 

The Chairman at the outset said that the public were 
beginning to realise that veterinary education was a highly 
scientific subject. He hoped the veterinary profession 
would receive bet ter recognition than it had had in the past. 
(Applause.) 
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Dr. Charnock Bradley, the Principal of the College, 
.said that the record established last year in the number 
of students had been broken this year. (Applause.) 
It was not solely on the educational side that one felt 
satisfaction with the work of the College. They had an 
active social side and an efficient Officers’Training Corps, 
and the school was in every way healthy and vigorous. 
Those graduates who had gone recently to Australia and 
India as teachers would carry with them the healthy 
Edinburgh tradition. 

Lord Dalkeith, after presenting the prizes, mentioned 
his friendship with Captain YV. M. Mitchell, one of the 
teaching staff of the College, who was veterinary officer 
to the Guards’ Brigade, in which his Lordship served. 
His Lordship said that he fully realised the importance 
of veterinary education, and he was sure that this profession 
would have wider recognition from the public. (Applause.) 
No one could over-estimato the value to owners of live 
stock of a high standard of training in the veterinary 
profession, and the study of the origins and prevention of 
animal diseases. Farmers were now more dependent on 
their stock than their crops, ow ing to the high cost of labour 
and the small return. If the veterinary profession could 
discover the cause of animal diseases, they would earn 
the gratitude of all farmers. (Applause.) 

Lord Provost Hutchison moved a vote of thanks 
to the Earl of Dalkeith, Sir Harry Hope, M.P., to the donors 
who had done so much for the College, and Sir Robert 
Usher to the Chairman. 

The Chairman observed that the Board of Agriculture 
would do its fair share by the College, and ho hoped the 
Town Council would do likewise. 

The Lord Provost wished the College even greater 
success next year when they were to celebrate its centenary. 
No doubt, he said, the Town Council representatives on 
the Board of the College would bear in mind what had been 
said. 

Sir Harry Hope said that they were entitled to see far 
more given by the Government for research work to such 
institutions as that. (Applause.) 

The following is the prize-list:— 

Junior Anatomy.—Silver medal, G. B. Brook ; bronze 
medal, YV. Scott Gray. 

Chemistry.—Silver medal, G. B. Brook ; bronze modal, YV. 
Scott Gray. 

Senior Anatomy.—Principal’s medal, J. R. M. Innes; 
silver medal, J. R. M. Innes ; bronze medals, E. R. 
Corrigall, YV. Cor mack. 

Physiology.—Silver medal, E. R. Corrigall ; bronze medals, 
A. Brownlee, J. Hill. 

Pathology.—Silver medal, YV. G. Beaton ; bronze medals, 
P. F. Montgomerie, J. L. Stewart. 

Hygiene.—Silver medal, J. L. Stewart ; bronze medals, 
R. F. Montgomerie, G. YVilson. 

Surgery.—Silver medal, D. Dunbar ; bronze medal, G. Y r . 
Tyerman. 

Obstetrics.—Silver medal, H. YV. Steele Bodgor ; bronze 
medal, D. Dunbar. 

Parasitology.—Bronze medal, D. Dunbar. 

Biology.—Silver medal, D. Cameron ; bronze medal, YV. 
Scott Gray. 

Practical Chemistry.—Bronze medal, J. A. R. Robertson. 
Histology.—Bronze medals, J. R. M. Innes, J. Smith. 
Zootechny.—Silver medal, J. Hill ; bronze medals, E. I. 
M’Gregor, E. A. Burgon. 


Bacteriology.—YY 7 m. Scott Medals.—Silver medal, YV. G. 

Beaton ; bronze medal, R. F. Montgomerie. 

Materia Medica.—Silver medal, YY 7 . J. Ironside ; bronze 
medals, H. YV. Griffiths, R. F. Montgomerie. 

Medicine.—Silver medal, D. Dunbar ; bronze medal, A. 
D. M’Ewen. 

Clinique.—Silver medal, A. D. M’Ewen ; bronze medal, A. 
Fulton. 

Helminthology.—Book prize, I. A. Galloway. 

College Twenty Guinea Prize—D. Dunbar. 

MacFarlane Medal—D. Dunbar. 

Skinner Prize— D. Cameron. 


Wider Powers Wanted. 

Sound Suggestion from Scotland. 

The advisability of giving wider powers to veterin¬ 
ary surgeons in dealing with such affections as foot- 
and-mouth disease is discussed as follows in a recent 
issue of the Dundee Advertiser :— 

“ Foot-and-mouth disease continues to reappear 
with exasperating persistence in various parts of 
England. Fortunately, Central Scotland is now 
clear of the disease. It would have been a bad job 
for Forfarshire had the two recently suspected cases 
in the Forfar and Guthrie districts been confirmed. 
Fortunately, they were not, and the alarm occasioned 
is dying down. 

“Meantime the Departmental Inquiry into the 
circumstances of the recent outbreak continues, but 
it will be another three months at least before its 
report becomes available. When it does, it will 
probably be found that the rapid spread of the 
epidemic had its genesis in circumstances of a very 
simple character, and that none can very well be 
held to have played a blameworthy part. Whether 
all the various authorities in Central Scotland will be 
shown to have done the utmost that could be expected 
of them to prevent the spread of infection is a more 
doubtful point, and the verdict of the Committee on 
this matter will be awaited with keen interest. 

“ Whatever be the ultimate recommendations of 
the Committee, there are many indications that the 
policy of the Ministry of Agriculture is developing 
towards a reorganisation of its veterinary services 
throughout the country, and the granting of greater 
powers to local veterinary officers. I shall be sur¬ 
prised if, after the experiences of the recent epidemic, 
the findings of the Committee do not go towards 
strengthening this development, drastically curtailing 
the powers of local authorities, and bringing the 
whole system of administration more directly under 
the control of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

“ The reorganisation of the control in Scotland 
appears to be tending towards the co-ordination of 
the work of the. various district veterinary officers 
of the Ministry under one responsible head in sub¬ 
stitution of the present system of officers of equal 
status in charge of the different areas. In this 
connection the many friends of Mr. Young, who has 
been in charge of matters in the Dundee district 
since the January outbreak, will learn with pleasure 
that he has received promotion, which suggests that 
he will have an important part to play in developing 
the reorganised service in Scotland.” 
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Qlirjica/ arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
i ontributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Some Clinical and Autopsy Notes. 

By D. Marshall, M.R.C.V.S., Otago, N.Z. 

Hydatid Affection of Lung— Cow. 

Subject .—An aged shorthorn cow. 

March 3rd, 1922.—Animal ailing a few days, was 
walked 500 yards for examination, showed hurried 
breathing, 40 per minute, temperature only slightly 
raised, pulse 60. No respiratory sounds audible in 
left lung; right apparently normal. Condition 
fairly good, appetite retained, milk a little reduced, 
one quarter of udder a little hard above, microscopic 
examination of milk showed no organisms. 

Diagnosis. —Pneumonia, probably tuberculous. 

Milk to be boiled ; pneumonia treatment. 

March 6th , 1922.—Slight improvement, milk in¬ 
creased. 

March 23rd, 1922.—Case at a standstill, expression, 
appetite, milk yield good, but still showed hurried 
breathing after briefest of walks. 

The tuberculin test is carried out where desired by 
the Department of Agriculture. When I referred the 
case to the local inspector, he pointed out that an 
epithelioma of the right eye, from which the cow 
suffered, and to which I had not attached much 
importance, was a notifiable disease calling either for 
excision of the eye or for destruction. The cow was 
therefore destroyed. 

Autopsy .- All abdominal organs healthy, left lung 
chiefly occupied by old hydatid cysts, with very little 
lung tissue remaining. Right lung also invaded. 
No evidence of T.B., and udder tissue on section 
appeared healthy. 

Injury to Coxo-femoral Joint. 

Subject .—A Jersey shorthorn dairy cow, aged, near 
calving. Found one morning cast, head down-hill, 
partly through a wire fence, hind legs stretched out 
behind, parturition commenced. 

Cow was pulled up on to level and calf taken away. 

Symptoms .—Saw her following morning, expression 
pretty good, pulse strong, Made one or two efforts 
to rise, but hind legs appeared useless, and tended to 
stretch out behind. 

Diagnosis.— Muscular strain due to lying so long 
in awkward position. 

Prognosis.— Hopeful. 

Cow put in well-bedded stall in stable, propped up 
on breast with sacks of chaff. 
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Course .-—Eight days later, cow no farther on, ate 
well, looked lively, no efforts to rise. Some uneasi¬ 
ness when lying on left side. Left hind leg appeared 
to stick very straight forward, was unduly mobile at 
hip. Some swelling round hip joint ; dull knocking 
sound in hip joint, and when femur was moved up 
and down. Pulse and respirations somewhat 
accelerated. 

Revised my diagnosis.—-Some injury to hip joint. 
Really suspected fracture of neck of femur. 

Advised destruction. Knees were swelling from 
decubitus ; fever indicated some injury. 

Autopsy .—This was made by owner, who said 
muscles surrounding hip joint were dark and “ rotten 
looking,” joint not dislocated, but the round ligament 
had a similar discoloured appearance. 

(To be continued) 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

A meeting of Council, followed by a quarterly 
meeting of Council, of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons was held at the College, 10 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C., on Thursday, July 6th, 1922. At 
the opening of the meeting of Council, the retiring 
President, Dr. O. Charnoek Bradley, occupied the 
chair, and the following members were present:— 
Major J. Abson, D.S.O., T.D., Major-General Sir 

L. J. Blenkinsop, K.C.B., D.S.O., Lieut.-Colonel 
J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., Mr. J. B. Buxton, Mr. 
J. H. Carter, Mr. J. Clarkson, Professor J. F. Craig, 

M. A., Mr. S. H. Gaiger, Mr. F. W. Garnett, C.B.E., 
J.P., Mr. A. Gofton, Mr. R. Hughes, Mr. W. S. King, 
M.B.E., Mr. G. H. Livesey, Mr. G. H. Locke, Mr. 
G. P. Male, Sir J. M’Fadyean, LL.D., Mr. J. McKinna, 
Major-General Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., Mr. 
W. J. Mulvey, J.P., Mr. T. S. Price, Dr. J. Share-Jones, 
Major P. J. Simpson, D.S.O., T.D., Mr. S. H. Sloeock, 
Mr. T. F. Spencer, Sir S. Stockman, Mr. H. Sumner, 
Mr. S. Wkaram, Mr. J. Willett, Mr. George Thatcher 
(Solicitor), and Mr. Fred Bullock (Secretary). 

Minutes. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, 
held on the 1st July, 1921, which had been printed 
and circulated, were taken as read and confirmed. 

Election of President. 

The President : We now proceed to the election 
of the office-bearers, and the first election is that of 
the President. 1 think I am right in saying that 
in the past the retiring President has assumed the 
privilege, even if it were not his, of nominating his 
successor. Even if 1 am wrong, I am quite sure 
when you hear my nomination you will forgive any 
irregularity, for 1 am going to propose that we elect 
as our President one who has given long and self- 
sacrificing service to this Council, one who has, I 
think you will agree with me, all the qualities that 
should be possessed by a President. He is so well 
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known to all of us, and has been so well known for so 
many years, and we all know his character both as a 
professional man and as a private individual, that it 
is quite unnecessary I should dilate upon his qualifica¬ 
tions. I refer to Mr. Henry Sumner,whom I now have 
the greatest pleasure in proposing as President for 
the ensuing year. (Cheers.) 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Mr. President, if you had 
not made this proposal, 1 was going to do so. 1 am 
quite content that you should have done it, and done 
it in a manner that I could not have surpassed. I 
have very great pleasure in seconding the nomination. 

The President : I now ask for any other nomina¬ 
tions. 

If there are no other nominations, I put the motion 
that Mr. Sumner be elected President. 

The resolution was then put and carried with 
acclamation. 

(The Presidential Chair was then vacated by Dr. 
0. Charnock Bradley, and, after Mr. Sumner had 
assumed the robe and chain of office, he took the 
chair amid hearty cheering.) 

The President (Mr. Sumner): Dr. Bradley, Sir 
Stewart Stockman and Gentlemen : Words utterly 
fail me on an occasion like this to express what I feel 
in appreciation of your great kindness in electing me 
to this office—an office which I presume everyone 
in the profession, particularly members of the Council, 
aspire to. I do trust that with your help I shall 
get through in a satisfactory manner. As you know, 
there are difficulties ahead ; the horizon is not clear, 
but with your help and with a level keel I feel sure 
that those difficulties will disappear. Gentlemen, 
I again thank you. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Garnett: I beg to propose a very hearty 
vote of thanks to our retiring President. He has 
been President for two years, and I am sure that I 
am only voicing the sentiments of every member of 
this Council when I say that no President has ever 
during his term of office conducted the duties in a 
better manner than Dr. Bradley has done. I have 
great pleasure in moving that a hearty vote of thanks 
be accorded to him for his services. (Cheers.) 

Sir John M’Fadyean : I beg leave to second 
that, and to endorse what Mr. Garnett has just said 
in regard to the manner in which the President has 
discharged the duties of his office. 

The resolution was then put and carried with 
acclamation. 

Dr. 0. C'harnock Bradley, who was received 
with cheers, said : Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
I need hardly say that when you elected me your 
President two years ago I was grateful for the honour. 
When you elected me for a second term of office I 
was still more grateful, and I desire to take this 
opportunity of thanking the Council for the great 
distinction they conferred upon me by asking me to 
fill the Presidential Chair. But however grateful 
1 may be for the honour which you did me, 1 am still 
more grateful for the loyal and courteous manner in 
which I was supported in the chair. I should like 
the Council to believe that I am speaking perfectly 


seriously when I say that I could not have had greater 
support during my tenancy of the Presidential Chair, 
and that I am deeply grateful to you for it. (Cheers.) 

Election of Two Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Abson : I rise to propose that the two Vice- 
Presidents to be elected shall be Dr. Bradley and 
Mr. Slocoek. 

Mr. Willett : I have much pleasure in seconding 
that. 

The President : Are there any further nomina¬ 
tions ? If not, I will put the motion. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Election of a Treasurer. 

The President : I have very much pleasure in 
rising to ask Mr. Mulvey to again give us the benefit 
of his services in the capacity of Treasurer. We 
cannot think of this College having any other Trea¬ 
surer than Mr. Mulvey, and I feel sure it is the 
unanimous wish of the Council that, if Mr. Mulvey 
will be good enough to continue his services, we 
should again re-elect him unanimously. 

Colonel Brittlebank : I beg to second that. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Mulvey : Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
1 thank you for this renewal of your confidence. 

Election of Secretary and Registrar. 

The President : The next motion is a privilege 
which the President can claim, and that is to move 
the re-appointment of Mr. Bullock as Secretary and 
Registrar. Without Mr. Bullock I do not know what 
the President would do. I need not say anything 
in Mr. Bullock's favour ; his ability is well known to 
all of us. I beg to move that Mr. Bullock be re-elected 
Secretary and Registrar. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Mulvey : I have very much pleasure in 
seconding that proposition. No one knows better 
than I Mr. Bullock’s capacity for work, and the way 
in which he carries out the duties of his office. It is 
above all praise. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

The Secretary and Registrar (Mr. F. Bullock): 
Thank you, Gentlemen. 

This concluded the business of the meeting of 
Council. 

A quarterly meeting of Council was immediately 
held, Mr. Henry Sumner (President) occupied the 
chair, and the same members were present as at the 
previous meeting. 

Minutes. 

The minutes of the last quarterly meeting, held on 
the 7th April, 1922, which had been printed and 
circulated, were taken as read and confirmed. 

Obituary. 

The Secretary read the obituary list. 

Mr. Mulvey : Among the names that have just 
been read out occurs the name of Mr. Olver, of Rugby. 
Mr. Olver was a member of the Council for some 
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years, and carried out the duties oi ins oiiiee to the 
satisfaction of everyone. 1 beg to move that a vote 
of condolence be sent to his surviving family. 

Mr. Carter : I regretfully beg to second that. 

The resolution was carried in silence, all present 
upstanding. 

Correspondence. 

The Secretary read the. following letter from 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh : “ 1 much regret 1 shall be 
unable to attend any of the meetings to lie held this 
week. Please convey to the President and the 
members my apologies, I am slowly recovering 
from a very serious illness, and, although progress 
is slow, it is steady.” 

The Secretary announced that Mr. Trigger had 
sent a letter regretting his inability to be present 
owing to a very serious accident which had happened 
to his sister, the consequences of which could not 
yet be stated. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. John G. 
Fordyce announcing the death of Mr. Thomas B. 
Goodall, F.R.C.V.S., at Christchurch, Hampshire, 
on July 4th, in his seventy-third year. 

The Secretary announced he had received a letter 
from Dr. Perroncito informing the College that the 
proposed International Congress on Comparative 
Pathology, which had been fixed to be held in Rome 
next September, had been deferred to a date in the 
spring of next year, which would be communicated 
later. 

The Secretary announced that he had received a 
card from Dr. Finzi, the Director of the Royal School 
of Veterinary Medicine at Turin, sending his greetings 
to the President and members of the Council. 

The Secretary read the following letter, dated 
25th June, 1922, from Mr. P. J. Howard : “ Thanks 
for your kind letter conveying mv release. Will 
you please convey to the members of Council my 
sincere thanks and my appreciation for their very 
kind expressions regarding me. It is indeed a pleasure 
to feel that one’s small efforts are appreciated by 
one’s colleagues.” 

The Secretary read a letter front the Committee 
organising a testimonial in honour of Professor 
Edouardo Perroncito stating that a fund was being 
formed to provide a testimonial to celebrate the 
resignation, after fifty years’teaching, of Dr. Edouardo 
Perroncito, an Honorary Associate of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. A translation of 
the letter had been sent to the veterinary press in 
this country. 

The Secretary announced he received an intimation 
to the effect that the third International Congress of 
the History of Medicine, including a section on the 
History of Veterinary Medicine, would be held in 
London from July 17th-22nd. 1922. The President 
of the R.C.V.S. was on the Committee of Honour. 

The President : Arising out of the correspondence 
have you any wishes, particularly in regard to the 
letter from Mr. McIntosh ? 

Mr. Clarkson : I move that we send a letter to 
Mr. McIntosh congratulating him on his recovery 


and expressing our sympathy with him in Ins illness. 

Mr. McKinna : I would like to second that. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The President: Do you think this College should 
contribute to the testimonial to Professor Perroncito ? 

Sir Stewart Stockman : Can the College con¬ 
tribute from its funds ? 

The President: No. 

Sir John M’Fadyean : We can all contribute 
personally. 

The President : If there are no other matters 
arising out of the correspondence, we will puss on 
to the next business. 

Rioht of Way. 

The Secretary: As Secretary of the College, I 
have to report that on the 21th June, and on other 
occasions throughout the year, 1 passed through the 
doorway into Yorkshire Grey Yard in order to main¬ 
tain the right of way of the College to Yorkshire 
Grey Yard. 

Finance Committee. 

Mr. McKinna read the following report of a meeting 
of the Finance Committee held on Thursday, 6th 
.1 ul v :-- 

1. Min ilies. The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

2. Financial Statement. The Treasurer submitted 
Ids financial statement for the quarter, showing 
a balance in hand of £409 7s. lid., and liabilities 
amounting to £305 2s. 2d. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer’s statement be 
approved, and that he be ordered to pay the liabilities 
shown, together with cheques for monthly salaries, 
pettv cash, examiners’ fees and expenses and examina¬ 
tion expenses, D.V.S.M. examination expenses, coal, 
gas, electric light, and counsels’ fees. 

3. Voluntary Subscriptions. The Treasurer re¬ 
ported that during the past three years the sum of 
over £1,600 had been contributed to the College 
funds voluntarily by members of the profession, and 
suggested that this sum should be invested in order 
to replace in part the capital which had been sold in 
previous years. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer be authorised 
to invest the sum of not more than £2,600 received 
from voluntary subscriptions as and when avail¬ 
able. 

4. Annual Fees. The Registrar reported that 
180 members had not paid the annual fee for 1921 
and 1922. 

5. Housekeeper. The Treasurer reported that he 
had gone carefully into the amount of work entailed 
on the housekeeper, and recommended that the 
sum of 7s. 6d. per week be allowed for assistance. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer’s recommenda¬ 
tion be approved and adopted. 

6. Auditors. The Treasurer submitted a letter 
from the Auditors suggesting that an additional fee 
of ten guineas should be paid on account of the 
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increased work due to the audit of the accounts 
dealing with the annual fees. 

It was resolved to recommend that an additional 
fee of ten guineas he paid to the Auditors, making a 
total of twenty-six guineas in all. 

7. Defects in Building. The Secretary reported 
as to certain defects in the fabric of the building, and 
it was resolved that the matter be left in the hands 
of the Chairman and Treasurer to have the necessary 
repairs carried out. 

On the motion of Mr. McKinna, seconded by Mr. 
Abson, the report was received and adopted. 

E X A MI N AT I ON Co M M1TTE E. 

Mr. Gofton read the following report of a meeting 
of the Examination Committee held on Wednesday, 
5th July :—■ 

1. Minutes. The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

2. Fellowship Examination. The Secretary re¬ 
ported that three entries had been received for the 
Fellowship Examination, but that in one case the 
thesis was returned as not being classifiable, and in 
the other two cases the thesis were rejected. 

3. D. V.S.M. Examination, (a) A report was 
received from the Chairman of the Board of Examiners 
reporting that at the D.V.S.M. examination, held 
in Edinburgh from June 21st to 21th. five candidates 
entered, and the following were successful C. H. 
Ducksbury, G. C. Webster, F. E. Sumer. 

(b) A letter was received from one of the rejected 
candidates asking a question with regard to his marks 
in the written examination, and the matter was 
referred to the Chairman of the Committee for veri¬ 
fication. 

4. Jnly Examinations, (a) A letter was received 
from Major Peddie expressing his desire to resign his 
appointment as Examiner in Materia Medina, Class 
C. owing to ill-health. 

It was resolved that the resignation be accepted 
with regret, and that the thanks of the Council be 
conveyed to Major Peddie for his valuable services 
in the past. 

(b) The Secretary reported that the President had 
appointed Mr. F. T. Harvey as Interim Examiner in 
Materia Medina, Class C. and Mr. Hamilton as Interim 
Examiner in Medicine, Class D, in place of Professor 
Penberthy, who was unable to attend the Oral 
Examinations in London. 

5. Educational Certificates. Educational Certifi¬ 
cates Nos. 2592-2599 were submitted and approved. 

6. Colonial Graduate. An application was received 
from Mr. L. L. Manchester. L.V.Sc., B.V.Sc., Mel¬ 
bourne, five years' course, 1910, for admission to the 
Final Examination. 

It was resolved that Mr. L. L. Manchester he 
admitted to the Final Examination for the Diploma 
of Membership after a satisfactory attendance of one 
session at one of the affiliated Veterinary Colleges, 
and subject to the production of confirmatory 
evidence as to his military service. 


7. Preliminary Examinations. Applications were 
received from three students for exemption from the 
Preliminary Examination on account of war service. 

It was resolved that the time limit for such con¬ 
cessions having expired, the applications be not 
granted. 

8. Ex-Service Veterinary Student. An applica¬ 
tion was received from Mr. Zaki Morkos for exemption 
from examination in Chemistry, Physics and Biology, 
in Class A, on the ground of military service, and his 
having passed the first B.V.Sc., examination in 
these subjects at the University of Liverpool. 

It was resolved that on the production of the 
University certificates and of evidence of satisfactory 
attendance, the application lie granted, the candidate 
being required to present himself for examination in 
Anatomy at the Class A examination on July 10th, 
1922. 

9. Cairo Veterinary School. An application was 
received for the recognition of the four years’ course 
at the Cairo Veterinary School as qualifying a Cairo 
graduate to present himself for the Final Examination 
for the Diploma of M.li.C.V.S., without attendance 
at an affiliated College. 

It was resolved that the general question of the 
conditions under which foreign and colonial Veterin¬ 
ary Degrees or Diplomas should be recognised for the 
purpose of registration in Register No. II., and the 
conditions under which holders of foreign or colonial 
Veterinary Degrees or Diplomas may be admitted 
to the examinations for the Diploma of M.li.C.V.S.. 
be referred to a Special Committee, with instructions 
to report as soon as possible. 

Professor Gofton : 1 beg to move that the report 
be received and adopted. If it is adopted, 1 shall 
propose that a Special Committee be appointed for 
ihe purpose specified under the heading " Cairo 
Veterinary School.” 

Colonel Bkitti.kbank : 1 second the motion. 

The motion for the reception and adoption of the 
report was then put and carried unanimously. 

Professor Gofton : Arising out of the minutes of 
the Examination Committee, it is proposed that a 
Special Committee be appointed to consider the 
general question of the recognition of foreign and 
colonial degrees. It is within the knowledge of the 
Council that from time to time in the recent past we 
have received applications from various colonial 
colleges asking for recognition under certain condi¬ 
tions. and in one of the recent applications which 
was submitted at the last meeting of this Council it 
will be remembered, no doubt, t hat the question of 
reciprocity arose. This application from the Cairo 
Veterinary School was considered by the Examina¬ 
tion Committee, and it was thought that it was not 
a question which should be determined in reference 
to one particular school itself, but that in the first 
instance general consideration should be given to 
the broad principle of recognition ; and in order that 
that might be fully considered, it was regarded as 
desirable that a Special Committee should be appointed 
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for the purpose of going into the question in full and 
reporting to this Council. Following on that sugges¬ 
tion 1 beg to propose “ That a Special Committee be 
appointed to consider the question remitted under 
Item 9 of the minutes of the Examination Committee, 
and that the Committee consist of the following 
members: Dr. Bradley, Sir John M’Fadyean, 
Mr. Garnett. Sir John Moore, Sir Stewart Stockman, 
Mr. Buxton, Professor Craig. Mr. Mulvey, Mr. Simpson 
and the Chairman of the Examination Committee.” 

Mr. Garnett : I beg to second that. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Registration Committee. 

The Secretary read the report of a meeting of 
the Registration Committee held on Wednesday, 
July 5th, from which it appeared that eleven cases 
were considered bv the Committee. In the case of 
E. J. Sewell, a non-member, name removed, the 
solicitor reported a conviction on a cruelty charge, 
and was instructed as to the course of action to be 
taken. The solicitor reported that a prosecution 
had been instituted and a conviction obtained, with 
a fine of £2 and five guineas costs, in the case of 
Cannon, a non-member, using the title “ Canine 
Vet.” One case in regard to the conduct of a member 
was ordered to stand over, and in three other cases 
undertakings which had been received were accepted. 
The solicitor was instructed to institute prosecutions 
in five cases, provided lie was able to secure satis¬ 
factory evidence. 

Application for Restoration. ■ An application was 
received from Mr. W. I). Simpson for the restoration 
of his name to the Register, it having been removed 
by the Registrar in 1908 under the provisions of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, Section 5 (4). 

It was resolved to recommend that the name of 
Mr. Wilfred Dilke Simpson be restored to the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Correspondence. Correspondence was submitted, 
and the Secretary was instructed as to the replies 
to be sent. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
Slocock, the report was received and adopted, and 
authority was given for the common seal of the 
College to be affixed to the authorities to prosecute. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
Slocock. it was resolved that the name of Mr. Wilfred 
Dilke Simpson be restored to t he Register of Veterin¬ 
ary Surgeons. 

Parliamentary and General Purposes Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Garnett read the following report of a meeting 
of the Parliamentary and General Purposes Committee 
held on the 5th July :— 

1. Minutes. The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

2. Parliamentary Bills. The following Parlia¬ 
mentary Bills were submitted:—Dogs Act (1906) 
Amendment ; Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Bill. 


A report was also submitted on the Protection of 
Animals, etc., Bill, and the Diseases of Animals Act 
Amendment Bill. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be instructed to 
circulate to the Committee copies of the Milk and 
Dairies (Amendment) Bill as and when passed by the 
House of Lords. 

3. Dangerous Drugs Regulations. A letter dated 
April 18th, 1922, was received from the Home Office, 
and it was resolved that the letter lie on the table. 

4. Portrait of Dr. Stephenson. It was resolved 
that the Chairman and Secretary be authorised to 
have the portrait of I>r. Stephenson placed in a suitable 
frame. 

5. Milk Regulations. The following letter was 
received from the Ministry of Health :— 

Copy. 

160141/21. Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.l, 

20 th April, 1922. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Minister of Health to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th 
inst., and in reply to inform you that the Department 
will be glad to take advantage of the offer of the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
to present their views with regard to the veterinary 
examination of cattle under Orders and Regulations 
made in pursuance of the Milk and Dairies (Consolida¬ 
tion) Act, 1915, and of any amending legislation. 

I am, Sir. your obedient servant. 

The Secretary, 

Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

6. Meat Inspection Report. A memorandum on 
a system of Moat Inspection recommended by the 
Ministry of Health for adoption by Local Authorities 
and their officers was submitted. 

7. Irish Free State. The Solicitor reported that 
by Article 72 of the Draft Constitution of the Irish 
Free State all laws in force in the Irish Free State at 
the date of the coming into operation of the Constitu¬ 
tion are to continue to be in full force and effect until 
repealed or amended by the act of the Free State 
Parliament. This Article will apply to the Veterinary 
Surgeons Acts, and the Charters and Bye-laws made 
in accordance with them. 

8. Parliamentary Reporters. It was resolved that 
the Secretary be authorised to obtain the services 
of a Parliamentary reporter for the supply of reports 
on matters of interest to the veterinary profession 
for the remainder of the present session of Parliament, 
the cost not to exceed £1 a week. 

9. Civil Veterinary Department, Mesopotamia. A 
communication was received from the Director of the 
Civil Veterinary Department at Baghdad, and the 
Secretary was instructed to draw up a letter to the 
Colonial Office after consultation with the Chairman 
and Sir Stewart Stockman. 

On the motion of Mr. Garnett, seconded by Mr. 
Simpson, the report was received and adopted. 

Publication, Library and Museum Committee. 

The Secretary read the following report of a 
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meeting of the Publication, Library and Museum 
Committee, held on Wednesday, 5th July :— 

1. Chairman. In the absence of the Chairman, 
Mr. Mulvey was appointed to the chair. 

2. Minutes. The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

3. Presentations to Library. The Librarian re¬ 
ported that since the previous quarterly meeting the 
following presentations had been made to the 
Library :—- 

By Mr. Gerald Heaton : Markham's Faithful Farrier, 
1687. 

By J. J. Meyrick, F.R.C.V.S. : Veterinary Manual in 
Hindustani, J. J. Meyrick, 1881 ; Treatment of 
Diseases of the Camel, W. Gilc hrist, 1842 ; Guide 
to Zebra Hybrids, etc., J. Cossar Ewart, 1900 ; 
Horses of the Sahara, E. Daumas, 1863. 

By Professor H. Vallee : Les Tuberculoses Animates 
(Vallee et Panisset), 1920, two copies. 

By C. R. Edmonds, M.R.C.V.S. : Diseases of Animals 
in South Africa, C. R. Edmonds, 1922. 

By A. B. Mattinson, F.R.C.V.S. : Hunting’s Art of 
Horseshoeing, 4th edition, A. B. Mattinson, 1922. 
By Dr. O. Charnock Bradley : Thorax and Abdomen 
of the Horse, 0. Charnock Bradley, 1922. 

By Sir Frederick Smith : Observations on Body 
Temperature of Dry Cows, Max Criss, 1920 ; 
Observations on Body Temperature of Dry Cows, 
Max Criss, 1921 ; Co-operative Experiments on 
the Protein Requirements for the Growth of 
Cattle, 1921 ; Modern Science of Food Values, 
H. P. Armsby, 1920 ; The Ultra Particles of the 
Blood Chyle, S. H. Gage and P. A. Fish, 1921 ; 
The Presence of Micro Particles in the Blood and 
other Body Fluids, S. H. Gage and P. A. Fish, 1921 ; 
The Spermatic Secretion and its Ultra Particles, 
P. A. Fish, 1921 ; The Influence of Potassium Per¬ 
manganate on Kjeldahl Nitrogen Determinations, 
D. C. Cochrane, 1920; Wage Factors Controlling 
Fertility in Domestic Animals, J. Hammond, 1914 ; 
Studies in Milk Secretion, J, Hammond and J. C. 
Hawk, 1917. 

Reports. 

2 Nordiska Veterinarmotet, Stockholm, 1921 ; 
New York State Veterinary College, 1920-21 ; Egypt, 
Veterinary Science Report, 1920-21 ; Louisiana, 
33rd Annual Report of Agricultural Experiment 
Stations; Transactions of the 2nd International 
Tuberculosis Conference, 1921 ; Zoological Society, 
1921 ; Catalogue of National Type Cultures, Lister 
Institute, 1922 ; Report of Lister Institute, 1922 ; 
Review of Agricultural Operations in India, 1920-21 ; 
Cyprus, Annual Report of Director of Agriculture, 
1921 ; Southern Rhodesia, Report of the Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon, 1921 ; Annual Administration 
Report of the Civil Veterinary Department, Madras 
Presidency. 1920-21 ; Ceylon Administration Reports, 
1921. 

Pamphlets and Bulletins. 

Preparation of Anti-Rinderpest Serum, W. A. 
Pool and T. M. Doyle, 1922 ; Notes on Contagious 


Abortion in Pony and Donkey Mares, R. Branford 
and T. M. Dovle, 1921 ; A Brief Sketch of Louisiana 
State University, W. H. Dalrymple, 1922 ; U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Regulations Governing 
Meat Inspection, 1914. 

Periodicals. 

In addition to the usual list of periodicals the 
following:—Journal of the Japanese Society of 
Veterinary Science, vol. 1, No. 1. ; Jahresbericht 
fiber die Leistungen auf dem Gebiete dcr Veterin- 
armedizin, 1918; Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, vol. 82, 1921 ; Proceedings of Zoological 
Society of London, 1922, Part 1 (per H. C. Wilkie); 
a number of periodicals and reports received from 
the National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Calendars. 

University of Madras, Calendar 1922, vols. 1 and 2 ; 
Stellenbosch University, Calendar 1922 ; Punjab 
University Calendar, 1921-1922 ; Bombay University 
Calendar, 1921-22 and 1922-23 ; Announcement of 
the New York State Veterinary College, 1922-23; 
University of Madras, Examination Papers, 1921. 

4. Purchases, (a) The Librarian submitted a 
list of books and periodicals recommended for pur¬ 
chase. and he was authorised to obtain the following : 

Journals. 

L’Hygiene de la Viande et du Lait. 

Monatsheft fur Prakt. Tierheilkunde. 

Munchener Tierarztliehe Woehenschrift. 

Zeitschrift fur Fleisch u. Milch Hygiene. 

Jahresbericht uber die. Leistungen auf dem Gebiete, 
der Veterinarmedizin. 

Zeitschrift fur vergleiehende Augenheilkunde. 

W iener Tierarztlicher Monatschrift. 

Oesterr. Vierteljahresschrift fur Wissen. Tier¬ 
heilkunde. 

North American Veterinarian. 

Books. 

Plants Poisonous to Live Stock, Ii. C. Long, 
Camb. Univ. Press, 1917, pp. 120. 

Transactions of the World’s Poultry Congress, 1921. 

Meat Inspection Problems, Howarth, Mott. 

Milk, Heinemann. 

Dairy Bacteriology, Orla-Jensen. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Veterinaire (Fontaine et 
Huguier, two vols.). 

Lexicum Modicum Polyglottum. Laurent, 1906. 

Parsons’ Diseases of the Eye. 

Principles of General Physiology, Bayliss. 

The Essentials of Histology, Sharpey-Sehafer. 

Practical Organic and Bio-Chemistry, Pliminer. 

(6) The Librarian reported that through the good 
services of Major J. Nicholas, R.A.V.C., he had been 
able to purchase 80 volumes of German Veterinary 
Periodicals to complete the sets in the Library. 

It was resolved that the thanks of the Council be 
conveyed to Major Nicholas for his valuable assistance 
in this matter. 
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5. Correspondence. A letter was received from 
Mr. J. A. Griffiths offering to present to the Library 
and to contribute towards the cost of binding, six 
vols. of Lectures on Comparative Anatomy by Sir 
Evorard Home, and it was resolved that the offer be 
accepted with many thanks. 

(i. Trust Fund. A draft of the Trust Deed was 
submitted, and the matter was referred to the Solicitor 
for report to the next meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. 
-Buxton, the report was received and adopted. 

Honours and Prizes Committee. 

Sir Stewart Stockman read the following report 
of a meeting of the Honours and Prizes Committee 
held on Wednesday, 5th July:— 

1. Minutes. The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and cireidated, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

2. J ubilee Memorial Prize Regulations. It was 
resolved that the following alterations be made in the 
draft regulations :— 

Regulation 7 to read as follows:— 

The award shall be based on the marks gained in 
the professional subject selected by the candidate. 
Failure to obtain 70 per cent, of the marks awarded 
in this subject will disqualify. 

The candidate must also show that he is able to 
read and understand scientific literature in French 
and German. For this purpose a paper will be set 
in each language for translation into English, and 
failure to obtain 40 per cent, of marks will be held 
to disqualify. 

Regulation 10 to read as follows :— 

At the same time as the examiners for the College 
examination are elected, and subject to the same 
conditions, the Council shall appoint a special Court 
of Examiners for the purpose of examining candidates 
for this prize. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I move that this report 
be received and adopted, and if that is carried, I shall 
subsequently move that the regulations be suspended 
in the usual manner. 

Mr. Male seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Appointment of Standing Committees for the 
Y EAR. 

Tl ie Chairman: The question of the election of 
Committees has been under consideration by the 
officers of the College, and as a result each member 
of Council has been supplied with a paper, containing 
the names of the members of Council and their atten¬ 
dances at the various Committees. I would like to 
know the feeling of the Council as to this suggested 
method of appointing the Standing Committees: 
whether it is open to objection, or whether it is your 
wish that we should proceed to elect from this list. 

Mr. Buxton : I propose that to-day as an experi¬ 
ment we proceed to elect from this list. When the 
experiment is complete we shall be able to express 
an opinion. 

Mr. McKinna : I second that. 


The resolution was then put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor) and his son having volun¬ 
teered to act as scrutineers, their offer was accepted 
by t he Council. 

The members then proceeded to mark their ballot 
papers, and the scrutineers subsequently announced 
that the following Committees had been elected:— 

Registration Committee. 

The whole Council. 


Examination Committee. 


Blenkinsop, L. J. 

M’Fadvean, J. 

Bradley, 0. Charuock 

Male, G. P. 

Brittle-bank, J. W. 

Moore, J. 

Buxton, J. B. 

Share-Jones, J. 'J’. 

Craig, J. F. 

Slocock, S. II. 

Gaiger, S. H. 

Spencer, T. F. 

Garnett, F. W. 

Stockman, S. 

Gofton, A. 


Finance 

Committee. 

Abson, J. 

McIntosh, J. W. 

Bradley, 0. Charnoek 

McKinna, J. 

Brittle-bank. J. W. 

Mulvey, J. W. 

Carter. J. H. 

Price,'T. S. 

Clarkson, J. 

Simpson, P. J. 

Garnett, F. W. 

Trigger, W. 

Hughes, R. 

Wharam, S. 

Locke, G. H. 


Parliamentary and 

General Purposes Com* 

MITTEE. 

Blenkinsop, L. J. 

M’Fadyean, J. 

Bradley, 0. Charnoek 

McIntosh, J. W. 

Brittlcbank. J. W. 

Male, G. P. 

Buxton, J. B. 

Simpson, P. J. 

Carter, J. H. 

Slocock, S. H. 

Garnett, F. W. 

Spencer, T. F. 

Gofton, A. 

Stockman, S. 

Locke, G. H. 


Publication, Library 

and Museum Committee. 

Abson, J. 

McIntosh, J. W. 

Bradley, 0. Charnoek 

Male, G. P. 

Brittlcbank, J. W. 

Mulvev, W. J. 

Buxton, J. B. 

Price,'T. S. 

Carter, J. H. 

Share-Jones, J. T. 

Clarkson, J. 

Spencer, T. F. 

Hughes, R. 

Wharam, S. 

Livesey, G. H. 


Honours and 

Prizes Committee. 

Blenkinsop, L. J. 

Mulvey, W. J. 

Bradley, 0. Charnoek 

Share-Jones, J. T. 

Buxton, J. B. 

Simpson, P. J. 

Craig, J. F. 

Slocock, S. H. 

Gaiger, S. H. 

Spencer, T. F. 

Gofton, A. 

Stockman, S. 

M’Fadyean, J. 

Trigger, W. 


Male, G. P. 

The President is ex-officio a member of all Com¬ 
mittees. 
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Professor Gofton : A special Bye-laws Sub-Com¬ 
mittee was appointed by this Council in Committee 
to consider the Examination Bye-laws. Dr. Bradley, 
as President, was a member of that Committee. Now 
that he has ceased to occupy the Presidential Chair, 
unless we appoint him specifically to that Committee, 
he will automatically cease to be a member of it. I 
should like to propose that Dr. Bradley’s name be 
added to the. special Bye-laws Sub-Committee. 

Colonel Brittlebank : 1 beg to second that. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

Smoking During Council Meetings. 

Mr. Carter : Have I your permission to smoke, 
Sir ? 

The President: Some of the members have already 
taken it. I must say that I think at the. Council 
meetings we should not smoke. 

Dr. Bradley : I move, as a self-denying ordinance, 
that during Council meetings we do not smoke. 

Mr. McKinna : 1 second that. 

Mr. Male : I move as an amendment that during 
Council meetings the members be allowed to smoke 
if they wish to, but not when strangers are present, 
and not at the Registration Committee when strangers 
are present. 

Sir John M’Fadyean : I second the amendment. 

Mr. Buxton : I support the amendment. 

The amendment was then put and carried by a 
very large majority. 

Election of Auditors. 

Mr. Mulvey : I beg to propose that Messrs. Wood- 
house and Wilkinson, who have officiated for us for 
some years, be re-appointed Auditors. 

Mr. Carter : I second that. 

The resolution w r as carried unanimously. 

Date of Annual General Meeting, 1923 ; Council 
and Committee Meetings, 1922-23 ; and 
Examinations, 1922-23. 

The following suggested dates were contained on 
the agenda :— 

(a) Annual General Meeting, Wednesday, June 
6th. 1923. 

( b) Committee and Council meetings—October 5th 
and 6t.h, 1922; January 4th and 5th, 1923; April 
5th and 6th, 1923 ; July 6t h and 7th, 1923. 

(c) Examinations- -Winter, written, Friday, Dec. 
8th ; Oral, Dec. 12th. 1922. Summer, written, 
Monday, July 9th; Oral, July 10th, 1923. 

Mr. McKinna : These dates have been well thought 
out by our Secretary in view of previous years’ 
experience, and I move that these dates be accepted 
by us. 

The President : One correction will have to be 
made in regard to the dates of the Committee and 
Council meetings. It appears on the list as the 6th 
and 7th July, 1923. That ought to be corrected to 
the 5th and 6th July, 1923. 

Mr. Slocock : I should like to move that the 
Annual General Meeting be held on Thursday. June 
7th next. 


The President : It is within the power of the Coun¬ 
cil to select any day within the first seven days of t he 
month of June for the Annual General Meeting. Is 
it vour wish that the date be altered as Mr. Slocock 
indicated l . 

Colonel Brittlebank : May I ask whether these 
dates for the Committee and Council Meetings in 
July clash, as they do this year, with the Royal 
Show ? 

Mr. Garnett ; The Royal Show is held on different 
dates. 

Colonel Brittlebank : I know, but I take it that 
it is possible to ascertain in advance when the Royal 
Show will be held. 

Professor Gofton : As a rule the Royal Show is 
held the last week in June. 

Colonel Brittlebank : But t his year it is not. 

The President : I am afraid we could not put our 
Council meetings off because of that. Is it your 
pleasure that we accept these suggested dates, with 
the exception that the Annual General Meeting be 
held on Thursday, June 7th, and the Committee and 
Council meetings on the 5th and 6th July ? 

Professor Craig : I propose that the summer 
examinations be held at the beginning of the first 
week in July. I do this with a selfish motive, as it 
will be more convenient to us, and 1 think it is just 
as well to have examinations over as early as possible. 
Therefore, I propose that the summer examinations 
be held in the first week in July. 

The President : That means that they will clash 
with the Committee and Council meetings. 

Sir John M’Fadyean : I should feel obliged to 
vote against Professor Craig’s motion. We had a 
long discussion to-day in the Special Committee as 
to whether it was desirable to insist upon a student’s 
attendance for a definite period, and in my opinion, 
as long as t he examinations are kept at their present 
standard, students cannot afford to have a week 
lopped off the present summer term. 

The President : In order to put your motion in 
order. Professor Craig, it must he seconded, and it 
has not been seconded yet. 

Professor Craig : Although it is not seconded, may 
I say one word ? The lopping off of one week from 
the dates on which the examinations are held would 
not interfere in any way with the length of the term 
of tin' College—ten weeks. 

The Chairman : But it would clash with the 
Council and Committee meetings. I am afraid. 
Professor Craig, there is no seconder to your amend¬ 
ment. 

Colonel Brittlebank : I beg to propose that the 
suggested dates, as amended, be adopted. 

Mr. Garnett seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Notices of Motion. 

Professor Gofton : I wish to give notice of two 
motions. 

(1) That Bye-law 72 be repealed. 
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(2) That Bye-law 88 be altered as follows :—After 
the word “ appointed ” on the ninth line of the present 
Bye-law as printed in the Register to insert the follow¬ 
ing words:—"The name and qualifications of each 
candidate shall be considered by the Examination 
Committee and reported on to the Council together 
with a recommendation before an election takes 
place, such reports to be treated as confidential." 

That suggested alteration of Bye-law 88 refers to 
the method of election of examiners. At the present 
stage it is unnecessary to say more than that I give 
notice of these alterations of Bye-laws. 

Dr. Bradley : I give notice of the following 
motion. In the first schedule to Section 1. (e) be 
added, as first examinations, the Central Welsh 
Board Senior Certificate Examinations; and, as second 
examinations, the Central Welsh Board Higher 
Certificate Examinations. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : I give notice that at the 
next meeting I shall move the adoption of the regula¬ 
tions for the Jubilee Memorial Prize, including the 
following alterations :— 

Regulation 7 to read as follows :—- 

The award shall be based on the marks gained in 
the professional subject selected by the candidate. 
Failure to obtain 70 per cent, of the marks awarded 
in this subject will disqualify. 

The candidate must also show that he is able to 
read and understand scientific literature in French 
and German. For this purpose a paper will be set in 
each language for translation into English, and failure 
to obtain 40 per cent, of marks will be held to 
disqualify. 

Regulation 10 to read as follows :— 

At the same time as the examiners for the College 
examination are elected, and subject to the same 
conditions, the Council shall appoint a Special Court 
of Examiners for the purpose of examining candidates 
for this prize. 

This concluded the business of the Council, and a 
hearty vote of thanks having been accorded to the 
President for his conduct in the Chair, the meeting 
terminated. 


Jiotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
these columns. - 

Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts. 

The following letter from a practitioner in Ireland 
appeared in the Cork Examiner of June 26th. 

Sir,—It was suggested by a member of the Cork 
County Council recently that the services of the 
veterinary inspectors under the Contagious Diseases 
of Animals Acts, be dispensed with, as no return had 
been given for the money expended. I, as one of the 
useless men above mentioned, have attempted to do 
my duty. For the past three years the civil authority 
was not functioning, and I was expected to do a 
policeman’s duty, shepherd's work and my own, and 
I did, to save reports which would involve me in 
trouble. 


Some suggestions from the powers that be at the 
present time are indicative of a retrograde movement, 
so far as the principle industry of the nation is con¬ 
cerned, e.g., attempting the removal of veterinary 
surgeons subsidised to live in congested areas, to 
teach the elements of veterinary science to the small 
farmers, and treat their animals. The effects have 
been excellent, I believe. Is this latter an act that 
would be perpetrated under the guise of national 
economy ? Even a radical councillor cannot expect 
20s. worth of work performed in a day, if he only 
pays 3s. 6d. for it. I receive this munificent sum 
for the duties mentioned above, with 32 miles of 
country to practise my art, and to live and smile and 
listen to nonsensical economy from a young adminis¬ 
trator. The veterinary services, I admit, need 
revision, and so does the veterinary surgeon’s remunera¬ 
tion. I thank you in anticipation for the insertion 
of this letter.— Veterinary Surgeon. 

Mr. H. Sumner, M.R.C.V.S., of Liverpool, has 
been appointed President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons for the ensuing year. 


Liverpool School of Veterinary Science. 
Degree of B.V.Sc. 

Final Examination — Part I. —Fulton, A. M., Parasitol. 
Hargreaves, C., Parasitnl. Thornton, H. 

Third Examination — Parts /., II., II I. —Davies. 
G. O., Vet. Hyg., Dietetics, Path., Bad. Downham, K. 

D. , Vet. Hyg. Holtum, A. W.. Vet. Hyg.. Dietetics, 
Path., Bad.. Mat. Med. and Pharm. Pharmacol. Taylor, 

E. L , Vety. Hyg., Dietetics, Bad. Parts I., I I. — 
Knight, Edith G. 

Second Examination — Part I. —Shuttleworth, A. C., 
Woolley, N. 

First Examination — Part I. —Alexander, R. Ft., 
Moreos, Z. 

Subjects shown in italics denote distinction in those 
subjects. 


Inspector 8eriously Wounded. 

Mr. W. E. Little Shot in Dublin. 

We have been the recipients of the following information 
from Mr. W. E. Little, M R.C V S , of Clapham :— 

I have just received notification from Dublin, stating 
that my brother, Esmonde W. Little, M.R.C.V.S, 
Inspector under the Board of Agriculture, Dublin, was 
admitted to Mercer’s Street Hospital on the 4th inst., 
seriously wounded in the jaw, having been hit by a 
snipers’ bullet whilst crossing O’Connell Bridge, Sackville 
Street, on his way to his residence, 22 Mountjoy Square, 
Dublin. 

Erratum. 

On page 480 of the issue of July 1st, under the notice re 
“ Army Veterinary School,’’ the last paragraph should 
read, “ The allotment of vacancies in the school for 
combatant officers,” etc., not ‘‘competent,” as printed 
in error. 


Obituary. 

Capt. H. A. Thorne. 

Sudden Death at Southmoi.ton. 

“ It is with profound regret,” says the North Devon 
.Journal of June 29th, “ that we have to record the death 
of Capt. H. Arnold Thorne, M.R.C.V.S., who passed away 
with tragic suddenness at Southmolton yesterday. Capt. 
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Thorne hud been out trying a horse, and on returning to 
his house about 3 p.m. complained of feeling unwell. 
He went upstairs, having first asked his man to get him a 
cup of tea and to fetch Dr. Baker. The doctor soon arrived, 
but in the brief interval Capt. Thorne had breathed his 
last. The sad news caused a painful sensation in the 
town, where the deceased was a popular figure. 

The deceased was the eldest son of the late Mr. Arnold 
Thorne, architect, of Barnstaple, and of Mrs. Thorne, of 
Orchard Terrace, Barnstaple. A brother is the Hon. 
W. Thorne, solicitor, a member of the Penang Legislature, 
who happens to be at present on a visit to England with his 
wife. Capt. Arnold Thorne succeeded to the practice of 
Mr. Blake, M.R.C.V.S., at Southmolton about 18 months 
ago. 

The deceased not only spent his boyhood at Barnstaple, 
but he studied for his profession as an articled pupil under 
Mr. P. J. Penhale, M.R.C.V.S., of that town. Of fine 
physique, ho was a splendid horseman, and being of a 
happy and generous disposition, won a wide circle of 
friends, by whom he was held in the highest esteem. The 
mother and the members of the family have the sympathy 
of the whole community in their bereavement. 

The deceased served in the South African War with the 
Royal North Devon Hussars, and during the Great War 
lie served with distinction with the Army Veterinary Corps 
in France, retiring with the rank of Captain. Owing to 
War Service he suffered some time ago from phlebitis, and 
probably his sudden death was due to this cause.” 

At the inquest, medical evidence stated embolism of the 
pulmonary artery to be cause of death. 


Mr. T. B. Goodall. 

The death has occurred of Mr. Thomas B. Goodall, 
F.R.C.V.S., F.L.S., son of the late William Goodall, who 
was well known as huntsman to the Duke of Rutland. 
Educated at Christ’s Hospital, Mr. Goodall qualified for 
the mercantile marine, and for some years sailed in one of 
the old Australian liners. Later he studied and graduated 
at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and practised 
as a veterinary surgeon at Brighton, eventually going to 
Christchurch, Hants, where he had a large practice. Early 
in the war his services were requested by the War Office, 
for whom he did much valuable work, after which he 
retired. 


Wedding. 

Major Graham Rees-Mogg, 1st Life Guards, younger 
son of the Rev. H. J. and Mrs. Rees-Mogg, of Midgham, 
Berkshire, w r as married in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
to Mrs. Douty, widow of Mr. Edward Douty, and youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Frederick and Lady Wills, of 
Northmoor, Dulverton. The Dean of Westminster 
officiated, assisted by the Bishop of Gloucester, who gave 
an address, and the Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton. 
The bride was wearing a dress of deep cream soft satin, 
with an overdress of accordion-pleated lace net, a gold 
and diamond girdle and a gold net toque, veiled with gold 
lace. She was given away by her brother. Sir Gilbert 
Wills, and Captain Astley, 1st Life Guards, was best man. 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Hamil¬ 
ton, Mrs. Hamilton Fellow’s, Colonel R. Rees-Mogg, Lady 
(Gilbert) Wills, Sir Ernest and Lady Wills, Dame Janet 
Stancombe Wills, Captain and Mrs. Arnald Wills, Miss 
Rees-Mogg, the Earl of Caledon, Viscount and Viscountess 
A1 thorp, Mary Lady Lawrence and the Hon. Anna 
Lawrence, Lord and Lady Lawrence, the Hon. Mrs. 
Macartney, the Hon. Mrs. Arnold de Grey, Captain and 
the Hon. Mrs. Brassey, Colonel the Hon. Edward and Mrs. 
Wvndham, Lady Salt, Sir Lucius and Lady Selfe, Sir 
Henry Paget Cooke, Lady (Robert ) Hamilton, Sir Reginald 
Hardy% the Archdeacon of Winchester, Bishop G. F. 
Browne, Surgeon-Major Anderson, Colonel and Mrs. 
Mosley, Colonel and Mrs. Mackenzie, Major and Mrs. 
Lux more. 

A guard of honour from the 1st Life Guards attended 
at the Church. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Milk as Evidence of the Tuberculous Udder. 

Sir,—On Monday, Juno 26lh, the Earl of Onslow raised 
the second reading of the Milk and Dairies Amendment 
Bill. This Bill seeks to postpone the operation of the 
Milk and Dairies Bill Act, 1915, and among other tilings 
proposes to prohibit the sale of milk from cows suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder. 

1 mays 1 think without contradiction, say that the 
following question will immediately arise in most veterin¬ 
arians’ minds: Will milk that contains tubercle bacilli 
be taken as evidence that the udder of the cow from 
which it was taken was tuberculous ? 

Readers of our Journal will have noticed that some 
veterinary surgeons say that they can detect tuberculosis 
of the udder with certainty by palpation. 1 personally 
have yet to be convinced.—Yours faithfully, William S. 
Stevens. 

Southall, Wincanton. 


The First Veterinary Book. 

Sir,—I was greatly interested in reading the note in this 
week’s Veterinary Record on the above subject. 

Recently an old work came into my possession, “ The 
Experienced Farrier,” by E. R. Gent, and printed in 1678. 
I enclose the frontispiece, which indicates the scope of 
the book. As might be expected, the treatment of disease 
is in many' cases most primitive. The therapeutical 
agents are largely drawn from the various herbs, but such 
chemicals as arsenic, the salts of lead, mercury', silver, 
iron, copper, alum, and lime, etc., appear to have been 
freely used. And among other tilings it is interesting 
to note that salt and water or brine is advocated as an 
application for wounds and fistulae where the “matter 
does not flow' freely'.” while, in old-standing cases, where 
“matter” is profuse, lime is advised—“to dry it up.” 
I give these two illustrations to show the present-day 
scientific practitioner that those early' w'orkers w r ere very 
near the truth in adopting many of their tenets, although 
they w'ere totally ignorant of their scientific interpretations. 
—Yours truly, W. M. Scott. 

Bridgwater. 


Sorrel Poisoning. 

Sir,—An interesting point was raised at the Central 
Society’s meeting on June 1st, by Mr. W. R. Davis, with 
regard to cases of suspected sorrel poisoning in horses. 
He mentions that the fresh leaves are eaten in salads in 
Scotland. I think, however, the sorrel which is and 
has for many years been eaten in Scotland, raw in salads 
and cooked in soups, has probably always, or nearly 
always, been the cultivated or “ garden ” sorrel. This, 
though the Rumex acetosa, is a very greatly improved 
plant, and one which is very much less acid than tlie wild 
one. 

Sorrel has been even further improved by many years of 
selection and cultivation in France, where it is grown as 
one of the commonest of vegetables. 

It perhaps reaches its highest point of development in the 
Belleville oseille , which is grown in very large quantities in 
districts near Paris. 

It is still the Rumex acetoaa t but the leaves are larger, 
and the acidity less than that of our cultivated sorrel. 
Boiled and served like spinach it is one of the commonest 
restaurant dishes of France, and it has the general re¬ 
putation of being one of the most wholesome of vegetables. 
It seems, therefore, that the amount of acid oxalate of 
calcium in sorrel must depend a great deal on the manner 
in which the plant is grown, but 1 do not know of any pre¬ 
cise information on the subject. 
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A particularly poor kind of sorrel is that which is seen so 
commonly growing wild on sour lands in Northern Europe 
generally, hut not, 1 think, in Great Britain. This is 
the Rumex tcutalus, and is a straggling, unkempt 
looking plant with much branched trailing stems and 
rounded thick leaves. 

It lias an intensely acid taste, much more so than our 
wild sorrel, and I should doubt if any grazing animals 
would touch it in conditions short of famine.—Yours 
truly. H. C. Wilkie, K H.C.V.S., F.Z.S. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette—War Office. 
Promotion. 

.June 23rd—The undermentioned promotions are made 
24th June, 1922 

To bo Bt. Lieut.-Colonels :—Major K. McL, McKenzie. 
D.S.O., R.A.V.C. 

Regui-ar Forces. 

July 7th.—Captain L. E. Prichard, O.B.E., is seconded 
for service with the Egyptian Army (May 23rd). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 
Disease. 

Glanders 

(including 

Farcy).* 

Parasitic 

Mange. 

Sheep 

Scab. 

ISwine Fever. 
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Confirmed 
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firmed. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals slaught'd 
as diseased or 
exposed to in¬ 
fection. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Swine slaughtered 
&b diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

to 

to 

o 

Q 

Other 

Animals. 

GT. BRITAIN. 

Week ended‘24th June, 1922 ... 

i 19° 1 

Corresponding 1 jgjjg 

Week in j 1919 

Total for 25 weeks, 1922 
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Corresponding 1 j 920 

period in | ig)g 

No. 

No. 

No. 

8 

No. 

19 

No. 

8 

No. 

480 

No. 

No. 

No. 

20 

No. 

29 

No. 

No. 

31 

No. 

15 

1 


4 

(i 

4 

7 

6 

4 

7 

1206 



35 

51 

92 

44 

78 
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2 

28 

44 
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10 

23 

36 

1 
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324 

1121 

54681 
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1086 

410 

617 

229 

21 

4 

110 

i 

3 

283 

221 

95 

342 

256 

125 

41 

60 

19 

2888 

5736 

1033 

5 

9 

14 

11 

16 

40 
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2628 

3348 

2262 

4496 

6551 

384 
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14 

_!L 

3 
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1 

1 

15 

20 

2 

26 

23 

2 

1 ... 

9 

5 

5 

ii 

9 

7 

"2 

1666 

i 

1 

59 

60 
114 

123 

89 

1 201 

4 

40 

' 33 
99 

17 

16 

64 

1 
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340 

1124 

54896 

1 

1 

750 

1106 

412 

043 

252 

21 

4 

112 

1 

3 

292 

226 

100 

353 

265 
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41 

62 

19 

2888 

7402 

1033 

5 

10 

14 

11 

17 

40 

1524 

2688 

3462 

2386 

4585 

6752 

388 

285 

213 

695 

1181 

1014 

214 

457 

445 


Not*.- The figures for the current year are approximate only. 'Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
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Noti. —The figures for the currant year are approximate only. 
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Urinary Calculi in Animals.* 

By Frederick Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., 
Kensington, W. 

It was with some diffidence that I acceded to the 
request of your secretary to bring the subject forward 
as a paper, for my original intention was merely to 
show specimens—of which I have collected several 
hundreds (and selections of which 1 have here) by the 
courtesy of brother practitioners and from my own 
practice—but the comparative aspect of medicine and 
pathology lias loomed very considerably into the front 
of late, and I am sure I shall be supported when I make 
the assertion that by comparisons, and working 
together, human and veterinary medicine can learn 
a great deal for our mutual benefit from each other’s 
patients, as the flesh of each is liable to similar ail¬ 
ments and diseases. 

My observations will be brief, as I regret that I 
have nothing new to tell, and it is to the comparative 
aspect that I wish especially to lead your thoughts 
to-night. I have brought a large number of specimens 
in order to impress upon you their prevalence. 

To begin with, it must set up a certain train of 
reasoning in the mind of every medical man interested 
in the diseases of the urinary system to know that all 
domesticated animals (and wild ones, too, are not 
exempt) suffer from urinary troubles which give rise 
to urinary deposits—for the veterinarian in busy 
practice meets with these in the horse, cow, sheep, 
pig, dog, and cat; and I have specimens from each 
variety of animal here to-night. 

Dr. J. A. Gardner, the Professor of Bio-Chemistry 
in the University of London, has analysed a large 
number of these, with the result that calculi from the 
horse have all given calcium carbonate as the main 
constituent, varying from 70 to 80 per cent., with 
oxalates and phosphates of lime as adjuncts; of 
three specimens from the cow one consisted mainly 
of calcium carbonate, and the other two of the triple 
phosphate. A pig’s vesicle calculus yielded ammonium 
and magnesium phosphate, and a sheep’s mainly 
calcium carbonate ; whilst, of a number taken from 
the dog, out of 41 specimens 35 consisted of almost 
pure triple phosphate, three mainly of calcium 
oxalates, with more or less addition of phosphates ; 
one of pure cystin and one mainly of guanin. 

In the bladder of the horse and cat a sabulous 
deposit is more common than a true calculus forma¬ 
tion ; in fact, in the latter animal, although we meet 

• A Paper read before the Urological Section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, June, 1922. 


with some scores of cases of lithiasis of the bladder, 
I have never met with, or heard of, a case in which 
the deposit could be called a true calculus. It is 
worth noting, too, that the cat patient most frequently 
affected is the one which has been neutered, and is 
growing old and fat and lazy. 

Of all our patients calculi of the urinary tract are 
more commonly met with in the horse or dog, pos¬ 
sibly, partly because these animals live longer than 
those varieties of the domesticated animals which 
are used for food, and our experience tells us that 
calculi are more commonly met with in middle life 
or old age. 

This is not, however, a rule without exception, for 
I recently surgically removed one from the urethra 
of a spaniel puppy aged only four months, and on 
another occasion took one as large as a walnut from 
the bladder of a spaniel dog, aged only eleven months, 
and others have had similar experiences. 

Diagnosis. 

As regards diagnosis you in the human medical 
world have many more facilities for obtaining accu¬ 
racy than we have with our animal patients, the first 
and foremost being the interchange of speech, and 
the ability to ask questions and obtain replies. 

We have to rely largely on our powers of observa¬ 
tion and what experience has taught us of the way 
to interpret the signs and symptoms presented. At 
the same time our patients do not tell us lies, so that 
we do not get misled in any way. 

The use of the X-ray has proved an inestimable 
boon to us as well as to you, and for the dog and the 
smaller animals where expense is not necessarily a 
limiting factor, this aid to diagnosis is in constant 
demand. 

In the food animals, except in the case of the cow, 
calculi of the urinary tract are not often reported by 
the general practitioner. This falls more under the 
province of the meat inspector, as such things are only 
found on post-mortem ; but in the horse—a utility 
animal—and the dog, whose constant companionship 
with mankind makes him almost one of ourselves, the 
irritation presented by the presence of calculi is soon 
observed, and steps are taken by the owner to get 
relief. 

The symptoms observable are those of difficulty 
in urination, the animal straining and making effort 
to pass water, and only being able to do so in driblets 
or in a very small stream, and exhibiting signs of 
irritation or pain when so doing. 
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Examination per rectum in the horse, together 
with palpation of the abdomen in the dog, and the 
passing of a catheter or a flexible metal sound, will 
soon decide the question, or in the smaller animal, 
if further confirmation is needed, the X-ray can be 
applied. 

In the dog, t he passage of even the smallest calculus 
down the urethra is complicated bv the anatomical 
fact that there is a bone in the penis of this animal, 
and that this is grooved. It is in this bony and 
unyielding groove that these small stones usually 
stick. 

In t he ram. too, we have a curious worm-lilce body, 
known as the vermiform appendix, which is situated 
at the end of the penis, and around the base of which 
urethral concretions are apt to collect. In these 
animals and the wether sheep, it is a generally accepted 
fact that these preputial concretions are especially 
noticeable after the animals have been receiving a 
dietary of mangolds for some considerable time. 

In the bull, too, all is not plain sailing when ureth¬ 
ral calculi have to be dealt with, as the penis is S- 
shaped and concretions can get lodged here in such a 
position that it is only with the utmost difficulty 
they can be removed. 

Medicinal treatment in animals, when once the 
diagnosis is assured, is practically useless to effect a 
cure, and once having made sure of the presence of 
the calculus, its removal is merely a matter of sur¬ 
gical procedure, and in this we are guided by the 
same rules which pertain to human surgery. To 
describe the operation in detail is not necessary before 
a body of professional men, but briefly one may say 
that the skin is rendered aseptic, the patient is put 
under the influence of some anaesthetic, and the stone 
cut down upon and removed. If in the urethra it is 
a comparatively simple matter, experience teaching us 
that it is better not to suture the wound afterwards ; 
and if in the bladder the supra-pubic method is 
employed with great success. 

Setting aside ovariotomy, the operation of supra¬ 
pubic cystotomy is probably the second best most 
successful abdominal operation the veterinary surgeon 
can be called upon to perform, and the result is 
invariably a successful one. 

We h ave. however, certain minor difficulties of 
detail, which the human surgeon escapes, as. for 
example, those of securing our patients and per¬ 
suading them to remain still during the operation. 
This we overcome by the use of hobbles and chloro¬ 
form ; equine patients being thrown in a grass field 
or on a straw bed and canine patients secured on an 
operating table. 

In the after treatment, too, we are placed at a 
great disadvantage as compared with you; for. 
alt hough we have our male and female nurses, our 
patients cannot go between clean sheets, and thus 
be kept from free contamination. 

In so far as the larger varieties are concerned, 
they have to go to a loose box bedded down with 
straw, as clean and sweet as circumstances will per¬ 
mit. and remain tied up so that the wound does not 


touch the dirty floor, whilst t he smaller ones go into 
cages or kennels, with a clean cloth or blanket to lie 
on, their wound being painted with iodine or other¬ 
wise dressed antiseptic-ally every day. 

It is astonishing, however, how quickly these 
wounds heal, and the proportion of deaths from 
septic infection is negligible. In fact, as I have 
already said, the surgical removal of a calculus from 
the bladder of a dog gives less anxiety to the operator 
nowadays than any other which necessitates the 
opening of an abdomen—with the exception of 
ovariotomy which is done in some parts of the 
country every day by the empiric. 

The prognosis is good, ami for the large majority 
of cases the calculi will not return. 

Experience teaches us, however, not to promise 
this definitely every time, as some of our patients 
distinctly have a diathesis which predisjioses to a 
re-formation of the calculus, and in some it will return 
as badly as ever within eighteen mont hs or two years. 
This is, however, not the rule. 

With us, again, we have here one little advantage 
over the human surgeon, in that our patients do noi 
live for so many years as man, so that for a com¬ 
paratively slow forming body like the urinary calculus 
t he proportion of relapses is not so great. 

The variations in size, shape and external surface 
are interesting to follow, and curious to surmise 
upon. 

Perhaps you have some theory which explains 
these—by, for example, some should be perfect I v 
smooth and others nodulated or roughened on the 
exterior ? The explanation 1 am unable to give, as 
both often show the same chemical composition. 

I can only speak from the surgeon’s aspect as to 
which I prefer to see upon opening the bladder, as the 
smooth ones have done much less damage from 
irritating effects upon the bladder wall. 

In particular would I draw your attention to the 
fact that some of our patients are solely herbivorous 
and others carnivorous feeders, whilst some eat 
anything and are omnivorous. Some lead verv 
active and some very sedentary lives. 

That there is a legal aspect of the case for the 
veterinary practitioner might not occur to you, but 
for us this is a serious one, as many horses and dogs 
cost hundreds of pounds each. 

Only recently a well-known veterinary surgeon 
in the North of England narrowly escaped a law 
action which might have cost him a big sum of money. 

At the request of a client he selected, and then 
examined for soundness and health, a valuable bitch 
puppy four months old, this animal being one of 
a celebrated litter. His choice lay between two of 
the pups, and there was so little to choose between 
them, that it was a matter of no importance from 
a show point of view which was taken. 

Within three months the one he left behind was 
the subject of urinary obstruction of such a severe 
character as to necessitate urgent operation, and a 
large vesical calculus was removed. Had this been 
the bitch selected it would have been a point for 
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argument (perhaps legal) as to whether (i.e., if she 
had been passed “ sound ” three months before) 
the owner could sue the veterinary surgeon for 
giving a sound certificate to a bitch with vesical 
calculus. 

It. is not the custom when examining a dog for 
“soundness" to examine digitally per rectum, nor. 
indeed, to palpate the abdomen, and the point comes 
in as to whether a litigious client could, or could not. 
claim damages if this procedure had not been carried 
out. 

Summing up, then, as a veterinary surgeon addres¬ 
sing a body of medical men, I would draw attention 
to the following facts :— 

Firstly, that, in so far as urinary calculi are con¬ 
cerned. animal patients of all kinds suffer from the 
presence of these concretions, and that they are 
presumably formed in much the same way as in your 
patients. 

Secondly, that their treatment is similar, in that 
surgical methods have to be resorted to for their 
removal, the main differences being those of tech¬ 
nique necessitated on account of the methods which 
must be employed to get, the patient still and free 
from pain, i.e., the securing and anaesthetising. 

Thirdly, that in the fact that these points and 
difficulties are common to both professions, there is 
mutual ground for inter-communication of ideas, 
the opportunity for which the Royal Society of 
Medicine has now offered to us by encouraging the 
study of comparative medicine. 

1 hope that the specimens 1 have brought here this 
evening will stimulate interest in our work, and show 
you that we are trying our best to do something to 
advance what is, after all, a common science and a 
common desire in the fight against disease. 


The Present Status of Vaccination against 
Abortion Disease of Cattle.* 

By E. C. Schroeoer, 

Superintendent of Experiment Station, United States 

Bureau of Animal Industry, Bethesda, Maryland. 

In a paper on infectious abortion of cattle presented 
at a meeting held at the University of Pennsylvania 
on February 2 (>th. 1920 , I made the following state¬ 
ments :— 

I wish to make a casual reference t.n the use of biological 
products in their relation to abortion disease. As you 
probably know, with the exception of living cultures of 
abortion bacilli, in jected subcutaneously before conception, 
such products have not given much promise. 

Living cultures, emphatically, should be used only in 
infected herds under the guidance and close supervision 
of a qualified veterinarian. What the injection of such 
cultures may do in addition to the claims advanced by 
those who recommend their use remains questionable, 
and should be made the subject of an exhaustive investi¬ 
gation. 

And in a paper presented at the last annual meeting 
of the United States Livestock Sanitary Association 
I made the following statement:— 

* Presented at the University of Pennsylvania, 
February 28th, 1922. 


An examination of the available data on the use of 
living cultures of abortion bacilli to secure immunity 
shows throe tilings: One. that very few tests have been 
made under strict, experimental conditions; two, that 
the number of abortions among cattle that have received 
injections some time before conception drops with a note¬ 
worthy frequency to approximately (i per cent., no matter 
what it may have been before immunisation was at tempted ; 
and, three, that the number of abortions among treated 
is lower than among untreated cattle kept under the 
same conditions. 

The last statement was based on the records 
published by investigators of whom it confidently 
may be assumed that their suspensions of live abor¬ 
tion bacilli were really alive and reasonably free from 
contaminations, and not on the experiences of persons 
who have attempted to immunise cows against bovine 
infectious abortion with alleged suspensions of live 
abortion bacilli of a viability and quality that they 
could not or did not test. The experiences of such 
persons, as most of us know, in our country at least, 
are oftener disappointing than encouraging, and 
seem to justify the belief that the available methods 
of vaccination against bovine infectious abortion 
commonly are useless, and not rarely dangerous or 
worse than useless. 

I do not believe that the quoted statements require 
revision at the present time, or that it is necessary 
to supplement them with a lengthy tabulation of the 
available figures on the results obtained by different 
investigators with various preparations of living and 
dead abortion bacilli, used either alone or in com¬ 
bination with so-called antiserum. The data are as 
accessible to you as they are to me, and if you will 
study them as I have studied them, you probably 
will reach a conclusion not unlike the one I have 
reached, which may be expressed as follows :— 

Though it can not be denied that the injection, 
some time before the beginning of pregnancy, of live 
abortion bacilli into cows that are exposed to bovine 
infectious abortion markedly reduces the proportions 
of abortions among them, it is equally indisputable 
that the injection of cows with reputed but not 
proved suspensions of live abortion bacilli has given 
contradictory, far from satisfactory, and often wholly 
disappointing results. 

This conclusion shows plainly that something is 
wrong somewhere; either the investigators have 
misled those who depend upon them for guidance 
and relief, or the material used in common practice 
must bear the blame. 

In this paper, first, I will attempt to show that 
immunisation against bovine infectious abortion is a 
peculiar problem, quite unlike immunisation against 
other infectious diseases ; second, f will call attention 
to a number of things that require consideration 
before the common use of abortion vaccines should 
be approved ; and, third. I will state the results 
obtained by the application of a few simple tests to 
twenty-four samples of reputed or alleged suspensions 
of live abortion bacilli purchased on the open market. 
And, when T get through, I believe you will know what 
is wrong, and will have a fairly clear idea of the 
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present status of vaccination against abortion disease 
among cattle. 

Peculiarity of the Problem. 

The peculiarity of bovine infectious abortion is 
that it attacks an organ in the bodies of its subjects 
which is not constantly or continuously in existence, 
and that its subjects, when the intermittently existing 
organ is absent, are virtually immune against the 
disease. The immunity is not merely a mechanical 
phenomenon due to the absence of the organ through 
which the disease manifests itself, but a true immunity, 
because the prime causative micro-organism of the 
disease does not seem to have the power to flourish 
in or to attack the continuously present organs of its 
subjects. The true habitat of the micro-organism, 
and the real seat of its pathogenic activity, is the 
foetal envelope, and though it often enters and persists 
during varying periods of time in the udder, it does 
not seem to multiply abundantly in this organ, and 
has not been proved to cause disturbances. As far 
as we know, everything that happens to the cow and 
the foetus when abortion disease occurs is consequent 
on the pathological changes in the foetal envelope. 

After we recognise this peculiarity it will not be 
difficult to see that injections of abortion bacilli aim 
at the production of antibodies in an immune animal 
for the protection of a susceptible organ which is later 
to develop, and we will understand why it is important 
to time the injections with great care. 

We may say that the body of a non-pregnant cow, 
which receives injections of abortion bacilli and sub¬ 
sequently becomes pregnant, is related to the foetal 
membranes in a manner that somewhat parallels the 
relation between a diphtheria antitoxin horse and the 
child that is protected through its antibody-enriched 
serum. 

The thing that really has happened when a cow 
lias been immunised against abortion disease is that 
she has become a reservoir of antibodies which are 
not needed for her safety, but which have the required 
potency to destroy abortion bacilli before they can 
reach her uterus, or, if they should reach her uterus 
during pregnancy, to prevent their rapid and profuse 
multiplication in the placentae. 

That the antibodies rarely become excessively 
abundant, and can not be made so easily, we may 
infer from the frequent occurrence and often long 
persistence of abortion bacilli in the udders of infected 
and seemingly immune cows. 

When the udder is infected abortion bacilli almost 
invariably are present in the supramammary lymph 
glands, and this implies that a stream of the bacilli 
flows from the infected udder into the body, where, 
assumably, they serve to stimulate the production 
of antibodies ; but, not withstanding this stimulation, 
the antibodies produced are not sufficient commonly 
to cause a rapid cleaning of the udder, or, as is shown 
by the frequent presence of abortion bacilli in the 
placentie of cows which have infected udders but do 
not abort, to prevent wholly their penetration to and 
multiplication in the uterus during pregnancy. 


Factors like this show why, in addition to carefully 
timing protective injections of abortion bacilli, it is 
reasonable to believe that either large or repeated 
doses are required to secure an effective immunity. 
And if we bear in mind that the induced immunity 
must last tliroughout nearly the whole period of 
gestation, or must not be too passive or short-lived, 
we will understand why better results are obtained 
with live and virulent than with attenuated and 
dead cultures. 

If my conception of the matter is true and if I have 
expressed myself clearly, you will agree with me that 
immunisation against abortion disease, as it has the 
character of what we do to secure immunity against 
some other infectious diseases by injecting their 
subjects with an attenuated, innocuous virus, is very 
peculiar in that it requires the deliberate exposure of 
its subjects to massive doses of an unattenuated, 
fully virulent virus. 

Add to this that cows injected with living abortion 
bacilli may become, through the infection of their 
udders, long persistent, dangerous carriers and 
disseminators of abortion bacilli, and you will see 
that the peculiar problem is burdened with serious 
complexities, which we should not ignore when we 
ask ourselves whether the use of the available methods 
of immunisation against bovine infectious abortion 
can safely be given our approval. 

Things that require Consideration. 

Under this heading I shall not attempt to include 
all the things that require more consideration than 
they have received, but only several of those that 
impress me as being especially important, and among 
them the first is the strains of the abortion bacillus 
that may safely be used to make suspensions for the 
protective injections. 

Recently, Dr. W. E. Cotton, the assistant superin¬ 
tendent of the Experiment Station, and I had the 
opportunity to study tliree strains of the abortion 
bacillus derived from outbreaks of abortion among 
swine. One strain was obtained from Indiana, a 
second from Illinois, and the third from California. 
The strains in all their characteristics, like growth on 
culture media, microscopic appearance, tinctorial 
character, sensitiveness to positive and negative 
abortion sera, etc-., are undoubted Bang abortion 
bacilli. However, in their pathogenicity for guinea- 
pigs they are not wholly like any of the numerous 
strains of the abortion bacillus, isolated from out¬ 
breaks of abortion among cattle, that we have st udied ; 
and a particularly noteworthy fact is that the three 
swine strains, because of this difference in patho¬ 
genicity, resemble one another more closely than any 
one of the three resembles any strain isolated from 
cattle. The lesions caused in guinea-pigs are grosser 
in character ; bone lesions are commoner ; lesions 
often are caused in parts of the body in which the 
cattle strains have never been observed to cause 
lesions, like the development of post-orbital abscesses 
which lead to a forward pressing and the more or 
less rapid destruction of the eyeball, etc.. 
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One of the swine strains has been proved to be a 
true abortion-causing organism for both swine and 
cattle, and this must be looked upon as quite import¬ 
ant when we know that sows, as a rule, are strongly 
resistant against strains of abortion bacilli isolated 
from outbreaks of abortion among cattle. 

As the three swine strains were obtained from three 
States, and as they arc the only strains from out¬ 
breaks of abortion among swine that we have been 
able to procure, we cannot dismiss their difference 
from cattle strains, in a character in which they 
closely resemble each other, as a matter of no sig¬ 
nificance, or as a peculiarity that probably will not 
be repeated in other strains from swine that may be 
studied in the future. It is wiser to assume that the 
evidence, though it may not be conclusive, indicates 
that the type of the Bang abortion bacillus that 
attacks both swine and cattle is more virulent for 
swine and guinea-pigs than the commoner type that 
apparently is restricted to outbreaks of abortion 
among cattle. 

How about using strains of the abortion bacillus 
in the preparation of suspensions of mixed strains fot 
the protective injection of cattle, like the described 
swine strains ? Would it be fostering and facilitating 
the spread of a super or multi-virulent kind of bovine 
infectious abortion that causes serious losses alike 
among swine and cattle ? 

The second thing that requires consideration is the 
medium in which abortion bacilli intended for use as 
a vaccine should be suspended. 

Several years ago Dr. Cotton and I observed that 
abortion bacilli suspended in normal salt solution 
may rapidly lose their pathogenicity for guinea-pigs. 
We were too busy with other studies at the time to 
give the matter further consideration. Recently we 
recalled the observation and found on making further 
tests that suspensions of abortion bacilli in normal 
salt solution, kept at room temperature, occasionally 
show a greatly reduced virulence for guinea-pigs 
in 24 hours, and fail to cause lesions after 48, 72 and 
144 hours. Similar suspensions kept at incubator 
temperature at times showed a marked reduction 
but not a total loss of virulence in 144 hours. The 
loss of virulence for guinea-pigs was accompanied 
by a loss of viability on culture media. The suspen¬ 
sions tested were made with five different strains of 
the abortion bacillus, hence the loss of virulence 
and viability is not attributable to the exceptional 
character of one unusual strain. 

Suspensions of abortion bacilli in normal cow-blood 
serum and in blood serum from cows that react to 
serological tests for abortion at times showed a per¬ 
ceptible reduction but not a complete loss of virulence 
for guinea-pigs after 144 hours, and this was true alike 
of suspensions at incubator and room temperatures. 

Why some suspensions, not all, in normal salt 
solution, at room temperature, not exposed to light, 
lose their pathogenicity for guinea-pigs and their 
power to multiply on culture media so rapidly, has not 
been determined. The number of tests that have 
been made is not sufficient to justify the conclusion 


that this is a common phenomenon, but it is of sufficient 
importance to require serious consideration, because 
we have no reasons to believe that dead abortion 
bacilli possess immunising value, and we know that 
suspensions of abortion bacilli cannot be marketed 
economically unless the interval of time between 
their preparation and use is much longer than a 
few days. 

The third thing that requires consideration is the 
conditions under which the bacteria for suspensions 
are grown. From some observations made at the 
Experiment Station it seems that abortion bacilli 
grown in receptacles in which the air is rich in car¬ 
bonic gas are not as readily or perfectly agglutinated 
by positive abortion sera as those grown in ordinary 
atmospheric air. Whether this is related to increased 
abundance and rapidity of growth in the presence of 
carbonic acid gas has not been determined, neither 
has it been determined whether culture media of 
different kinds produce similar variations, or whether 
such variations are correlated with differences in 
viability, pathogenicity, immunising value, etc. 

Since the abortion bacillus is an exceptionally 
delicate organism which varies greatly in the effect 
of different, unknown conditions on its vitality, 
another matter that requires consideration is the 
containers in which suspensions should be dispensed. 
The containers used by commercial producers vary 
in size, shape and colour, and those made of ordinary 
clear glass, if the abortion bacillus is as quickly killed 
by light as some other pathogenic bacteria, should 
be discarded at once. 

Whether sufficient attention has been given to the 
age at which cultures for suspensions should be used, 
to the time that has elapsed since the cultures were 
isolated from a host, and to other matters of this 
kind, I doubt, but am unable to say. But of this 
much I am convinced, that we lack much obtainable 
knowledge about the abortion bacillus which must 
bo secured before immunisation against bovine 
infectious abortion can be lifted out of the experi¬ 
mental stage. 

Until we have obtained more knowledge I am 
inclined to believe that it will be almost necessary, in 
order to immunise cattle successfully against bovine 
infectious abortion with injections of suspensions of 
the abortion bacillus, that the living, undisturbed 
cultures of the bacillus should be sent- to the locality 
in which the injections are to be made, and that the 
suspensions should be made in that locality, or near 
by, and used before they are many hours old. But 
what the final outcome of immunisation will be, or 
what is needed to make it an economically practicable 
thing, I do not fully know, and if anyone else has 
the lacking information I am sure that it has not been 
published through agencies that have reached me. 

Samples of Commercial Suspensions of Bovine 
Abortion Bacilli. 

To inform ourselves in some measure about the 
quality and character of the alleged suspensions of 
live abortion bacilli, prepared and marketed by 
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biological concerns in t lie United States. Dr. Cotton 
and 1 procured twenty-four samples through the 
Virus-Serum Control Division of the Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and applied four relatively 
simple tests to them. 

First, we made a microscopic examination of cover 
glasses prepared directly from the suspensions; second, 
we made cultures from the suspensions on media 
suitable for the growt h of the Bang abortion bacillus ; 
third, we made a microscopic examination of the 
growth that was obtained on the culture media ; and. 
fourth, we tested the suspensions relative to their 
sensitiveness to abortion-positive and abortion¬ 
negative blood-serum of cattle. 

The suspensions from the different producers 
varied markedly in appearance ; some were faintly 
and others heavily clouded ; those from one producer 
were entirely clear but contained a heavy sediment ; 
most of the containers showed some sediment ; the 
dose varied from 5 to 20 cubic centimetres; the 
number of germs per dose was given in some instances 
but not in others; the return dates stumped on the 
labels were from two to three months later than the 
time at which the tests were made ; consequently 
it cannot be sail! that we were dealing with antiquated, 
out-of-date material ; and tile containers, as 1 have 
previously said, varied in shape, size and colour. 

The results obtained with the four tests are as 
follows :— 

Microscopic examination oj cover (jlasacs. 

Httcteriti intliHt*inguislmljlo from Bang abortion bacilli 15 
Slightly contaminated with other micro-organitms... 2 
Groattly contaminated with various micro-organibims, 
including streptococci and a large spore-bearing 
bacillus ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 7 

Total number of samples ... ... 24 

This simple test, if the presence of extraneous 
micro-organisms in the two slightly contaminated 
suspensions is overlooked, requires the condemnation 
of 7, or 2!) per cent., of the 24 suspensions. 

Growth on culture media. 

Abundant growth, macroseopically indistinguishable 
from the growth of the Bang abortion bacillus ... 14 

'Very meagre growth, maeroseopieally like the growth 
of the Bang abortion bacillus ... ... ... 2 

No growth of any kind ... ... ... ... 1 

Growth wholly unlike that of the Bang abortion bacillus 3 
No cultures made because the microscopic examination 
of the suspensions showed so much contamination 
that cultures were deemed unnecessary ... ... 3 

Total number of samples ... ... 24 

If we omit the three suspensions from which no 
cultures were made, we have one that was worthless 
because it was entirely dead, three that were worth¬ 
less because they were nearly dead, and three that were 
worse than worthless because of the presence of a 
preponderance of extraneous micro-organisms, or 
seven among 21, or 3.‘fJ per emit., that must be 
condemned. 

If we add to the seven the three that were found 
on microscopic examination to be too badly con¬ 


taminated to require that they should he studied 
culturally, we have lU among 21, or Ilf" per 
cent, of worthless suspensions. 

Mtcroscopic examination oj ijrowth on culture media. 
Micro-organisms indistinguishable from Bang abortion 


bacilli ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 

Same its above plus a few large cocci ... ... 3 

i'ure cultures of a large coecus ... ... ... 2 

Miscellaneous assortment of bacteria ... ... 1 

No growth of any kind ... ... ... ... 1 

No cultures made because first microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the suspensions showed excessive con¬ 
tamination ... ... ... ... ... ... M 

Total number of samples ... ... 24 


This test absolutely condemns three, or 15 per 
cent., of the 20 suspensions from which growth was 
obtained on culture media. Add to the three the one 
which failed to produce growth, and the three not 
cultured because of their gross contamination, and 
we have seven among 24, or 28 per cent, of worthless 
suspensions. 

^sensitiveness of suspension* to serum from, abortion-positive 
and abortion-negative cotvs. 

1’erfcrtly agglutinated by positive and not at all by 
negative serum ... ... ... ... ... 7 

Poorly agglutinated by positive and not at all by 
negative serum ... ... ... ... ... .'{ 

Poorly agglutinated by positive and more or less 
sensitive to negative serum ... ... ... ... S 

Suspensions containing so-called antiserum, and 
which, therefore, could not be subjected to this 
test ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Total number of samples ... ... 24 

As this test was carefully checked with a standard¬ 
ised suspension of Bang abortion bacilli, regarding 
the quality of the positive and negative sera used, 
we may sav, if we generously accept the three suspen¬ 
sions as satisfactory that were poorly agglutinated 
by positive serum but not by negative, that eight, 
or iff, per cent, of 18 are shown, let us put it 
mildly, to be of quite doubtful value. 

We might stop here with the conclusion that the 
several tests show a pretty bad condition, bad enough 
to account for the contradictory and often wholly 
discouraging results that follow the use of commercial 
vaccines against bovine infectious abortion. But as 
it is not entirely clear that the highest percentage of 
imperfect suspensions found with any one test is 
not the percentage found with all the tests, a few 
words more are required. 

The suspensions which failed with one test are not 
in all cases those that were found to be imperfect 
with one or more of the other tests. For example, 
the one suspension that was found to be dead and the 
three that were found to be nearly dead with the 
cultural test were all four suspensions that were found 
to he perfect with the serum test, and, if we add these 
four to tlie eight that were unsatisfactory with the 
serum test, we have twelve, or 6(>§, of 18 suspen¬ 
sions of very doubtful value. 

Again, if we take the six suspensions that could not 
be subjected to the serum test because they contained 
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so-called anti-serum, and know that tlirce were found 
to be so badly contaminated with the first micro¬ 
scopic test that it was believed unnecessary to test 
them culturally, and that three tested culturally 
produced a growth maeroseopically and microscopic¬ 
ally unlike the Bang abortion bacillus, we may add 
them to the 12 suspensions designated in the last 
paragraph as of very doubtful value, and this gives 
us 18. or 75 per cent, of 21 suspensions of a quality 
that would inspire no discreet or judicious person to 
inject them into valuable cows as immunising agents. 

The real fact of the matter is that only five of the 
suspensions were found to be perfect with all four 
tests, and that means that 19, or 79^^ per cent., 
of the 21 ranged in value from doubtful to positively 
worse than worthless. 

The suspensions were the product of five different 
concerns, and, as 1 do not wish to leave you with the 
impression that any one concern is producing a bovine 
infectious abortion vaccine of unvarying excellence, 
1 will tabulate the results shown by the tests applied 
to the six suspensions obtained from the producer 
who made the best record. 

Satisfactory with all four tests ... ... ... 2 

Satisfactory with three tests but shown to contain 
only a few living organisms with the cultural test ... 2 

Satisfactory with three tests but shown to be prac¬ 
tically dead with cultural test ... ... ... 1 

Satisfactory with two tests but shown to he dead witli 

the cultural test ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Total number of samples... ... G 

If dead abortion bacilli were immunising agents, 
which they have not been proved to be, the suspen¬ 
sions made by this concern would be admirable. 
One-third of its product has no value ; another third 
is of doubtful value ; and what the value of the last 
third will be before the return date, two months 
after the date of the tests, is reached. 1 will leave to 
your judgment. 

The conclusion I draw from the data 1 have presen¬ 
ted can be written in less than a dozen words, as 
follows :— 

Vaccination against bovine infectious abortion 
disease is in the experimental stage. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the American Veterinary 
Mcdicnl Association, Vol. 14, No. 4, July , 1922 . 


Breeding Research and the Veterinary Profession. 

In horse-breeding, as in farming generally, all skill ami 
research are devoted to reducing risks. No industry so 
much as farming depends on good luck and the goddess 
Fortune. Advance in farming and in horse-breeding and 
rearing really consists in reducing risks, or, another way, 
gradually converting what used to be luck—or thought to 
bo so—to certainty. The phrase “ Trust to luck ” is a 
banal and harmful one. You cannot trust to luck, for 
luck is untrustworthy. It is adoration of the rule of 
thumb to trust to luck, and the days of that rule should 
be ended by now. 


The reason for a stud book’s existence is really to try 
to make sure tiiat a year is not wasted in producing a useless 
or very indifferent foal. It is perhaps true that an 
excellent sire and dam are more likely to produce a good, 
sound, valuable foal than are two indifferent parents or 
one good parent and an indifferent one. But the expect¬ 
ation of breeding a valuablo foal is more and more justified 
when it is possible to trace an excellence of descent for a 
generation or two. The stud book is an expression of the 
belief in pedigree, and that belief is founded on experience. 

A good deal more knowledge about horses besides 
pedigrees is wanted, and though it may sound ridiculous 
to say so, wo really aro ignorant about many tilings we 
ought to know, and we have not acquired the control of 
the results of breeding ; we have not made the uncertain 
certain as much and as far as we ought to have done by 
now. In a word, there is much room and greater need for 
research work in horse-breeding and stock-breeding 
generally. 

It may be urged that stud and herd owners and all stock¬ 
breeders know all that can be known about their industries. 
If that were so there would be few losses and fewer inferior 
animals. It may be urged that records are taken, that 
family histories are known, and so on, and there is no more 
to be learned. Anybody who knows the least about 
research and record work will know how much difference 
there is between the methodical and complete observations 
made by the scientific research worker and those made by 
the intelligent amateur. The latter is prone and liable to 
omit precautions in preliminary work which the scientist 
would not omit. Then, when all is done, it is the length 
of time, the years during which the research workers have 
made observations and kept records witli the correctness 
of scientific men, which const itutes the value and reliability 
of deductions made. Pedigree is not much to go on, 
important as it is. There is more we ought to know' about 
those familiar names in the book. It is true there may he 
contemporary descriptions, but they aro not authenticated 
and too often come from interested sources alone. It is 
time real research work in breeding was begun, and that 
records were kept and entered of animals which were 
incontrovertible. As I wrote some time ago, “ the 
progress of science in breeding, as in farming, is in the 
gradual overcoming of what were thought to be inevitable 
circumstances—the conversion of (what was thought to be) 
the inevitable into the preventable.” 

It is to be wished we had kept fuller and more accurate 
and unbiassed particulars of our stud horses. Like 
milking ‘ k records,” they must be official and not the 
owner’s or breeder’s. Take measurements. The dis¬ 
tinguished horses of a certain era or period are only com¬ 
paratively distinguished. They are the first among their 
like at that time, and to-day it is a matter of regret that 
we cannot compare those equine heroes with those who 
went before or those who have come afterwards. We 
cannot rely on measurements supplied, and too often we 
have to rely on hearsay, tradition, and, at the best, on 
interested records which are sympathetically exaggerated. 

Take height measurements. They are quite unreliable 
because they have been taken in different ways. We 
perhaps know a good deal more about the Thoroughbred 
than any other breed, and we know how it lias grown 
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taller—and worse! In the case of the Hackney it is to 
be feared that information of real value and reliability 
is not available. The same with the Shire. The fact is 
that it has been nobody’s business to collate it, much more 
to correlate it. The stud book volumes might by now 
have become rich mines of information and of research. 
And can we thoroughly rely on pedigrees that are claimed '! 
The fact is that the horse societies now—just as the farmer 
generally—must recognise that their industries are national 
matters, and that they cannot be allowed even to do as 
they like. They are trustees to the nation of the nation’s 
horse population and for its maintenance and improvement. 
It is from that higher standpoint which horse-breeding 
must be regarded and not merely from the view of private 
profit. The two are not antagonistic ; rather are they 
complimentary. 

In the matter of weights and measurements, too, there 
is scanty information ; yet wo ought to have the absolute 
facts now available for forty years in the case of the Shire. 
How valuable would they be ? The only thing to do is to 
begin at once and let us have authenticated measurements 
and weights and other particulars. Of course, correct 
pedigrees are the first thing, but they are not much if they 
merely convoy familiar names and do not afford the breeder 
an opportunity of knowing or learning what is a true 
description of the famous forebears so familiarly spoken of. 
That is, they must convey more than mere names—and 
nothing else. 

In the matter of pedigree correctness we must not forget 
the value of our show system. It makes pedigree faking 
more difficult, because frequent showing means publicity. 
It is not certain that there is strictness enough about the 
records of foal-getting by stallions, but they ought to be 
available, and should be kept compulsorily. That should 
be a requirement of any liorse-brceding Act just as—the 
Clydesdale men are beginning to recognise—brood mares 
should be registered sound. Full j ustice to the enlightened 
policy of the Clydesdale men and its example to the Shire 
Horse Society’s Council has not been given them. It is 
due to the Clydesdale Society, also, to point out that nearly 
five years ago that Society initiated an investigation into 
the subject of joint-ill in foals, and the Shire Horse Council, 
I believe, decided on co-operation. That and such matters 
as stringhalt and shivering aro more on the veterinary 
research side than the recording and observation I have 
endeavoured to indicate. But, again, it is necessary and 
vital that their recurrence and otherwise, their absence 
for generations and apparently unaccountable recurrence 
should be recorded apart from their etiology and their 
physiological and pathological characteristics. Govern¬ 
ments will do what large and homogeneous masses of the 
people demand. If for once the landowners, the owning 
and tenant farmers, the labourers of the land and all the 
vast interests concerned with one breed of horse or another 
(perhaps the War Office ?)would combine to demand that 
veterinary research, as well as education, were splendidly 
subsidised, they would be put on a worthy footing. It 
would pay the nation as no other expenditure could. The 
treatment of veterinary education by our Governments is 
and has been niggardly and ignorant in the extreme. It 
is a disgrace to us beforo the world. To-day, with so much 
new-found anxiety in many new quarters about the food 


and the transport of the people, it should be easy to move a 
Government to deal adequately with a subject on which 
the well-l>eing of the people, from the highest to the lowest, 
so intimately depends. 

I am not a veterinary surgeon, but my earliest recol¬ 
lections go back to animal diseases of one kind or another 
on half-a-dozen Yorkshire farms, to blood-stained fields 
and slaughtered swine, to glandered stables, and afterwards 
to mysterious stable epidemics in a cavalry regiment about 
to disappear, and 1 wonder, after my fifty years of it, what 
is the business which our Governments profess to undertake. 
We must take our hats off to the veterinary profession, for 
they have done much and learned much with little en¬ 
couragement. They have not really been helped to be 
efficient; yet it is surprising how efficient the service has 
become. 

The veterinary surgeon is a hard worked, clever but 
poor man ; yet the status of his profession will never 
be raised to its proper dignity and remuneration until 
the Government really recognises the importance—nay, 
the need—of adequately subsidising veterinary research.— 
Wotfwrmme, in the Live Stock Journal. 


Transparent Bodies. 

Doctor Wassilieff, who escaped from Russia to Penis a 
year ago, claims to have brought with him to Paris a 
secret for making organic matter transparent. A professor 
of anatomy, he has aimed at showing all pieces of the 
human machine, by making all the organs transparent by 
means of liquids. He has experimented with forty 
liquids, and now makes use of eight. The organs are 
soaked for three months in alcohol, and then placed in a 
vessel containing four of the liquids which are indispensable. 
Other liquids are injected into the arteries, and at the end 
of six months the organic pieces are ready. At Petrograd, 
he says, he possesses sixteen entire bodies which are 
transparent, and in his atelier at Montparnasse, he is 
working on various organs which are in process of becoming 
transparent. He has experimented with mice and frogs, 
which, however, died at the end of a week, but he has been 
successful with living flowers .—Daily Telegraph. 


Cattle Disease Inquiry. 

Committee Appointed. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
appointed a Departmental Committee “ to inquire 
into the origin and circumstances of the recent 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease and into the 
policy and procedure which was pursued in dealing 
with the disease, and to report whether any alteration 
of the methods of administrative control hitherto 
adopted, or any amendment of the existing law is 
necessary or desirable.” 

The Committee is constituted as follows :•—Captain 
E. G. Pretyman, M.P. (chairman), Mr. A. Batchelor, 
Mr. David Ferric, Mr. F. W. Garnett, C.B.E., J.P., 
Mr. H. German, Mr. William Graham, J.P., D.L., 
Mr. Alfred Mansell, Sir G. Douglas Newton, K.B.E., 
M.P., Professor John Penberthy, J.P., and Mr. W. R. 
Smith, M.P. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. S. A. Piggott, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 1, to whom all communications should 
be addressed. 
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R.C.V.S. COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

We reported last week the meetings of Council of 
the College, and we feel sure that the election of Mr. 
Henry Sumner to the high office of President will 
meet with the general approval of the profession. 
He has been a member of Council since 1906, and, 
until his severe illness a few years ago, was one of the 
most regular in his attendance at Council Meetings. 
We are glad to know that he has now fully recovered, 
and we feel sure that, given a continuance of health, 
he will carry out the responsible duties of his office 
with credit to himself and advantage to the profession. 

The new Vice-Presidents are the retiring President— 
Dr. Bradley—and Mr. Slocock, who has been a close 
friend of the new President since College days. The 
coming year promises, therefore, to be one of harmoni¬ 
ous and friendly co-operatiou for the service of the 
profession. 

One or two matters dealt with at the Quarterly 
Meeting merit further comment. We are glad to see 
that the Council is looking to the future, and is 
endeavouring to replace the capital which was com¬ 
pulsorily disposed of in the lean years immediately 
preceding the passing of the Amendment Act of 1920. 
By a printer’s error, the amount to be invested was 
given as £2,600. This should have been £1,600-• the 
amount stated to have been contributed voluntarily 
by the profession in the past three years. The 
generosity of those who voluntarily subscribed is 
thus, we think, very fitly recognised. 

A decision of far-reaching importance has been 
taken on the recommendation of the Examination 
Committee, namely, the appointment of a Special 
Committee to consider the general question of the 
recognition of foreign and colonial veterinary diplomas. 
The R.C.V.S. has not hitherto recognised any foreign 
or colonial veterinary diploma as being equal in 
standard to its own. But in these days, when in 
South Africa a five years’ veterinary course is pro¬ 
posed, and when University Degrees in Veterinary 
Science are granted in Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, America, and elsewhere, it may be said that 
the time has come when the Royal College should 
prepare itself to attack this question seriously. The 
question of reciprocity of recognition, which is bound 
to arise, will be one of the most difficult to settle. 
Already members of the R.C.V.S. are required to pass 
a further examination before being allowed to 


practise in Canada, and the proposed South African 
Veterinary Bill contains clauses providing that only 
such foreign diplomas as are granted by Examining 
Bodies willing to recognise the South African Diploma 
will be recognised in South Africa. At present the 
Canadian and South African Diplomas are not 
recognised by the R.C.V.S. as qualifying for regis¬ 
tration. but as in the medical profession it has been 
found necessary to recognise diplomas granted outside 
the British Isles, and to come to some agreement about 
reciprocity, so it may bo that the time is coming when 
a similar step will have to be taken by our ow n govern¬ 
ing body. 


Abstracts aqd Reviews. 


Col. Smith’s Work at Johannesburg. 

The report of Colonel James Irvine Smith, C H E., 
M.R.C.V.S , J.l’., Director of the Johannesburg Abattoir 
and hive Stock Market Department, for the period 1st 
July, 1920 to 30th June, 1921, is, says the Sun and 
Ayricullural Journal of South Africa, a record of steady 
and encouraging progress. 

The number of animals pussing through the live stock 
market was 1,058,847, and the number slaughtered in the 
abattoir 450,017. 

The amount of meat seized and condemned in the 
abattoir during the twelve months was, roughly, 506 tons. 
It is of interest to note that 34,533 sheep and goats were 
quarantined for scab in the live stock market out of a total 
of 740,475, and that during the period of the roview 5,791 
quarters of beef and 1,225 sides of bacon were inspected 
and labelled for export overseas. 

Colonel Smith states that a circular was recoived from 
the Government to tho effect that the shoulder cut 
originally prescribed in meat inspection is no longer 
required. The Director points out that 39 wholesale 
butchers using the abuttoir have petitioned him to con¬ 
tinue the shoulder cut in all animals slaughtered by them 
and that this request has been complied with. Further¬ 
more, he directs attention to tho following statistical tables 
which clearly demonstrate the value of tho shoulder cut 
where oystioerous infection (measles) is prevalent:— 

Table I.-—Pios. 

Out of 2,205 pigs infected with oystioerous cellulosse and 
condemned, tho following analysis was made :— 

Cysts present in heart and shoulder cut ... ... 1,542 

Cysts present in heart only ... ... ... ... 205 

Cysts present in shoulder out only ... ... ... 518 


2,265 

Attention is drawn to tho number showing cysts in 
shoulder cut only. 

Ta ble II.—Cattle. 

Out of 878 cattle infected with cysticerous bovis the 
following analysis was made :— 
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Cysts present in ufiaJ and sliuulder cut ... ... 308 

Cysts present in shoulder cut and not in oiial ... 202 
Cysts present in offal only ... ... ... ... 308 

878 

At a recent meeting of the Public Health Committee of 
the City of Johannesburg, the Chairman stated that ho 
desired an expression of opinion from the {Secretary of 
Public Health in regard to the Council's system of handling 
the abattoirs, more particularly in view of the statements 
that were constantly being made that the town was being 
fed on measly meat. 

The Secretary for Public Health replied as follows: 

1 know the system and personnel of the abattoirs and the 
general arrangements in regard to meat inspection, and the 
standard of meat inspection adopted, and can state publicly 
that there is no place in South Africa where there are more 
efficient arraiigeinents.’’ 

During the year Colonel Smith visited the principal live 
stock markets, slaughtering centres and meat-packing 
works and allied industries in Britain, Prance, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Canada, United States, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentine and Paraguay in order to study the conditions 
of handling and control in these countries. He brought 
back a mass of valuable information, technical and general, 
which cannot fail to prove of great assistance to the 
Municipality of Johannesburg in their determination to 
establish an abattoir and live stock market equal to any 
in the world for efficiency, cleanliness and up-to-date 
methods. 


Pituitrin in Bovine Obstetrics. 

Pituitrin or extract hypophysis is the name given to 
extract of the pituitary glands. The manufacturers of 
organo therapeutic products make it from pituitary 
glands gathered en masse in the large abattoirs. On 
account of the difference in the various commercial brands 
the dosage and potency is unfortunately still faulty, and 
make the estimation of results veritably difficult. Com¬ 
parative dosage can only he given of each particular 
brand. 

It is, however, well known that pituilrin acts on the 
renal function, activating diuresis; and on the gravid 
uterus, provoking contractions. The experimental re¬ 
searches conducted in human obstetrics show that sub¬ 
cutaneous injections of pituitrin render a real service 
under the restricted condition of not being utilised except 
in certain determined phases of parturition. As it pro¬ 
duces an energetic and prolonged action on the muscula¬ 
ture of the uterus its employment should be exclusively 
reserved for the “ expulsion stage ” when the cervix is 
totally dilated, the foetus normally presented and the 
expulsive efforts absent or feeble. 

The use of pituitrin is, therefore, prohibited in 
all oases where the preparation for normal delivery is not 
complete and perfect, for the reason that it can cause 
incidents and even accidents through non-dilation or 
insufficient, dilation of the cervix, through tetanisation 
of the uterus over the foetus, and through causing futile 
violent contractions and thus complicating labour with 
very intense labour pains. 


It does not appear, a priori at least, that pituitrin can 
render as much service in veterinary as in human obstetrics 
because the former is more often hindered by parturient 
straining than by complete absence of contractions. But 
as pituitrin acts on the musculature of the uterus it might 
bo well to inquire whether its subcutaneous administration 
would not be justified in certain cases of lion-delivery' in 
cows. 

It is perhaps one way of provoking a prompt involution 
of a passive inert uterus, wherein as a consequence of 
adhered foetal membranes, it shows no tendency of doing 
so. 

One condition seems to impose itself: that of with¬ 
holding the drug as long as the cervix is not completely 
dilated, until the day of parturition or the two or three 
days following when there is some assurance as to the 
state of the uterine orifice. When later than this the 
orifice is still contracted the contra-indication is even 
more formal, because there is then great danger of im¬ 
prisoning the mass to bo expelled in the uterus. 

It seems this is a study to bo undertaken, pursued and 
specified. 1 have had no cases of non-delivery here that 
would have enabled me to make the test but believe that 
this could be done in practice.—Prof. Moussir (Aifurt). 
in Veterinary Medicine. 


Stomoxys Calciirans. 

Stomoxy* calcitrant< is one of the most troublesome pests 
of domestic animals in Argentina. The life-cycle, habits, 
method of injury and the various stages of this fly are 
described. The methods suggested for destroying the 
immature stages and catching the flies as they emerge 
from the manure or straw heaps in which they have bred 
have been noticed in previous papers ( H.A.E ., B, i, 
9(3-98 ; viii. 189). 

[.Sobreko (L. H ). La Mosca brava. Manera de evitar 
los Perjuicios quo ocasiona entre los Animates. (»Sfo- 
moxys calcitrant. Prevention of Injury to Animals.)— 
(JaceUi Rural , Buenos Aires , xv, No. 172, November 
1921, pp. 4(35-473, 5 figs. Ex. Rev. Applied Euto- 
moloyy.] 


Cliqical crrjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
ontributions to this eolumn of reports of interesting cases. 


Some Clinical and Autopsy Notes. 

By I). Marshall, M.R.C.V.S., Otago, N.Z. 

( Continued.) 


Verminous Thrombosis and Dropsy.” 

Subject .—Aged riding pony, with reputation for 
sprightliness. 

Symptoms .— January 11 th, 1922.-A little dull, 
grazed, but refused hard feed, slightly swollen at 
sheath and between jaws. Temperature up one 
degree ; pulse 56 ; no nasal discharge. 

Diagnosis.- Slight influenza cold and sore throat. 
Blistered throat, and gave stimulants. 

January 13 th. 1922.—Condition similar, though a 
shade more lively. Swelling round sheath, jaws, lips 
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and eyelids more marked. 5'*- doses spts. eth. liit. 
and tr. nucis vom. twice a day. 

January 2G th, 1922.—Animal looked quite bright-, 
and puts his ears back at a stranger, but was getting 
weaker, appetite failing, swelling more noticeable 
along belly. 

January 31a£, 1922.—Pony found dead in box in 
the morning. 

Autopsy. —Carcase poor, muscles watery, some clear 
fluid in peritoneal and pleural cavities. Stomach and 
small intestine normal, nearly empty. Cicoum 
showed diphtheritic exudate in patches all over 
mucous membrane, colon normal, small verminous 
aneurism of anterior mesenteric trunk, containing 
numerous immature strongyles; eiccal vessels 
apparently occluded, other organs healthy. The 
caical circulation could not have been entirely cut off, 
as beyond the exudate there were no macroscopic 
changes. 

Ha dial Paralysis and Heart Disease in the Dou. 

Subject. —-Year-old boarholind bitch, lame in right 
fore leg, apparently well up till that morning. 

Symptoms. —These were typical of radial paralysis— 
dropped elbow, dorsal surface of paw trailed on ground 
but weight borne when toes were straightened ; no 
crepitus, swelling, or pain on manipulation to be 
detected. Feed dish full and bitch a little empty- 
looking, but in good condition. Mo general examina¬ 
tion made. 

Diagnosis. —Radial paralysis, probably due to 
striking shoulder on kennel entrance, advised mild 
liniment and massage. 

Prognosis. —Favourable. 

Course. —Called again next evening. Dog now in 
state of collapse, walking in staggering fashion, slight 
watering from eyes and nose; temperature 103-5°; 
pulse 140, faint, but heart beats giving thumping 
impulse to chest walls. Paralysis apparently much 
improved, only a slight limp noticeable. 

Put bitch on a distemper mixture of creosote and 
spirits ether nit. with cod liver oil emulsion. Next 
morning dead in kennel. 

Autopsy. —Stomach and bowels almost empty, 
normal, no parasites ; lungs engorged with blood, 
bronchi and bronchioles filled with bloodstained 
froth; behind flaps of mitral valve were two old 
thrombi, of slightly gritty consistency and small 
ulcerated patch on endothelium Jin. above valves, 
no lesions on latter. 

Examination of arteries in left bronchial region 
failed to account for paralysis, which was doubtless 
due to temporary embolism. 

Rupture of G&icum. 

Subject. —An 8 years old Clydesdale mare. 

She was on light work, ailed a day, and owner gave 
dose of linseed oil, which purged her moderately. 

Symptoms. —Seen April 24th, 1922. Still a little 
dull and appetite, poor, no sign of pain. Pulse 44, 
temperature 101°, peristaltic sounds audible. Rectal 


examination showed ingesta in large colon, parts 
apparently normal, large numbers of stronyylas and 
cylichuslomum in foices. 

Diagnosis. —Parasitic muco-enteritis. 

Treatment. —Gave ol. torch. 5'*.,spts. eth. nit. 3 i., 
formalin jh-- in drench, and put on course of worm 
powders (copper, iron, arsenic). 

During next few days mare seemingly did well, fed 
in stable, grazed outside. 

April 29 III, 1922.—Owner reported mare to have 
come in shivering and sweating that evening. Seen 
7-30. As described, hanging head in stall, expression 
still fairly good, conjunctiva normal. Temperature 
103-2°, pulse 100, still strong, respirations barely 
increased. Rectal examination showed ingesta in 
cieeum, apparent thin place in ciecal wall, which 1 
did not care to investigate too closely ; also something 
that suggested ingesta in abdominal cavity. 

Could not locate pelvic flexum at all. Diagnosed 
volvulus of large colon, or displacement of pelvic 
flexure. 

Prognosis. —Hopeless, gave full dose chloral. 

Mare lived till 4 a.m. 

Autopsy. —Ingesta all through abdominal cavity, 
and serous coverings of all bowels injected; no 
volvulus or displacement apparent; rupture of head 
of cieeum at part palpated ; good deal of food uaterial 
in head of cieeum. forming a mass soft and moist, but 
somewhat firmer than usual contents of this viseus ; 
stomach full and ingesta distributed along rest of 
alimentary canal ; no parasites discovered in large 
bowels ; verminous thrombosis in anterior mesenteric 
trunk, parasites present ; ulceration of endothelium, 
but no sign of a completely occluded vessel ; mucous 
membrane of cieeum and rest of bowel apparently 
normal. 

Note. —A good ease for the stomach tube if seen 
earlier. Rupture, in my opinion, was due to inertia 
of the cieeum from imperfect circulation, though there 
were no macroscopic lesions. 

Poisoning with Palm Kernel Cake ? 

By F. B. O. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., Redditeh. 

About (i p.m. on March 27th I received an urgent 
message to see a cow which was very bad, the owner 
saying one had already died suddenly that morning. 

On arrival 1 found a shorthorn in the cowhouse 
unable to rise and lying in a similar position to those 
with split “ aitch ” bones, and showing violent brain 
symptoms. 1 told the owner she would soon be 
dead, and this occurred in about ten minutes. The 
one which had died in the morning was also there. 
I took a sample of blood and found no bacilli present. 
On enquiry I found both had been attacked very 
suddenly and showed similar symptoms. The one 
I saw alive was turned out at grass during the day, 
brought in at 5 p.m. to be milked, apparently quite 
well, and within about two hours was dead. I now 
suspected the food, and learned these two cows had 
been having a larger amount of the cake with a view 
to getting them fit for the butcher. The owner 
estimated the amount to be about lllbs. per diern. 
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The cake was very dry and hard, and when 
thoroughly soaked with water expanded a great deal, 
although no great amount of tympany was present. 
It was tested for mineral poisons with negative 
results. I called the following day to make a post¬ 
mortem on the carcases, but, unfortunately, they had 
been removed. 

I believe a large quantity of this cake was used 
during the war, owing to the scarcity and high price 
of most artificial foods. I should be glad to know 
whether any other practitioners have met with fatal 
results following its use. 


jffssociation Reports. 

Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society. 

(Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A.) 

A meeting of the above society was held at the 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Wednesday, February 
1st, 1922. the President, G. C. Barber, Esq., being 
in the Chair. 

The following members signed the register:— 
Messrs. H. G. Bowes, E. Child. W. Crawford, A. 
McCormick and S. Wharam (Leeds), A. Ellison 
(Harrogate), F. B. Greer (Bradford), F. Halliday 
(Dewsbury), H. Pollard (Wakefield), S. E. Sampson 
(Sheffield), F. E. Scott (Pontefract), G. Whitehead 
(Batley), and the Secretary. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Dr. 0. C. Bradley (Edinburgh), F. W. Garnett, Esq., 
C.B.TS. (Windermere), Hon. Associates, and Messrs. 
J. Abson, F. W. Pollock, P. Deighton, F. Angler, 
G. W. Carter, J. A. Dixon, G. E. Bowman, A. W. N. 
Pillers, H. Wood, J. McKinna, and W. McKinna. 

Cor res po ndence. After a discussion on the letter 
re N.V.M.A. affiliation fees it was decided to defer 
the consideration to a future meeting. 

The Secretary reported that he had distributed 
the list of N.V.M.A. consultants. 

It was decided to leave the question of a subscrip¬ 
tion to the Malcolm Fund until the end of the financial 
year. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Lancashire 
V.M.S. re the amalgamation of societies for the 
circularising of the profession at the forthcoming 
election of Council R.C.V.S. was read, and it was 
resolved to amalgamate with the Lancashire and 
North Midland V.M. Societies on the terms suggested. 

Election of Nexo Member .—On the proposition of 
Mr. Scott, seconded by Mr. Wharam, Capt. E. F. 
Angler (Doncaster), was elected a member of the 
society. Lt.-Col. Bowes was elected as additional 
representative on the Council of the N.V.M.A. on 
the proposition of Mr. A. McCormick, seconded by 
Mr. Wharam. 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. G. C. Barber, giving his address as President, 
said :—“ Gentlemen,—I am not insensible to the 
great honour you have conferred upon me, and take 
this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks 
and appreciation. But the President’s office is not 


without its responsibilities, and whilst I appreciate 
the honour, I am very much afraid that the sense of 
responsibility wall sometimes outweigh the sense of 
honour. I gather confidence, however, as I look 
around me, for I feel sure I can rely upon you to 
render me your help and guidance throughout my 
term of office. During the many years I have been 
a member of this society, my voice has not been very 
often heard, and I comfort myself that I have not 
wasted much of your time, and now that you have 
promoted me to this responsible position, I have no 
intention of deviating from my ordinary practice. 

Before proceeding further, I think we should express 
our sorrow and regret for the very serious loss we have 
sustained by the death of our late colleague and 
friend, Colonel Mason. We have long been familiar 
with his cheery presence and countenance. He was 
rarely absent from our meetings, and when present 
had always something to say that was worthy of our 
best consideration. It remains for us to remember 
his wise counsels, and endeavour to act up to them. 
We tender our sympathies to the bereaved family. 

Many of our brethren are inclined to be pessimistic 
when considering the professional outlook. Certain 
it is, there are many reasons for disquietude, and 
yet if we examine our position fairly, and endeavour 
with a bold and united effort to overcome the difficul¬ 
ties, we may have the satisfaction of seeing them 
melt away. 

Some uneasiness prevails in many minds, because, 
to use a common expression, there is “nothing doing.” 
Do you not think, gentlemen, that this is, to a great 
extent, due to the general depression in trade ? Of 
course, I can hear some of you refer to the great, the 
very great increase of motor transport, and I quite 
agree that, professionally, we are much affected by 
this increase, but, after all, on looking over the 
agricultural returns for 1921, I find nothing to cause 
us undue concern. The horse population of this 
country has increased by 18,700, or 1‘4 per cent, 
over the previous year, and although the number 
of cattle shows a decline of 31,200, or 0'6 per cent., 
the increase in the number of calves is quite satis¬ 
factory, and, taken in conjunction with the increase 
in the number of breeding animals, suggests that the 
number of cattle in the country will shortly rise to 
pre-war figures. Sheep and pigs are also well on the 
increase, being 423,500 and 511,800 respectively in 
excess of the previous year’s record, and in each 
case there is a large increase in the number of breeding 
animals. Again, the smaller animals are receiving 
much more attention than formerly. Pet dogs have 
still a habit of turning sick, and favourite cats occa¬ 
sionally suffer from real or imaginary disabilities, 
and there is much scope for enterprise and research 
in the diseases affecting rabbits, poultry and birds 
of all kinds, not only as a means of cure, but to find 
out how far these diseases may be communicated to 
man, and therefore to effect their ultimate prevention. 

In the Veterinary Record, of January 21st, 1922, 
the editor, under the heading of “What is the Reason?” 
makes some very pertinent remarks, which are well 
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worth repeating, and I am Bure you will forgive me 
for quoting somewhat extensively from them. He 
says:—“la the sparse attendance at our meetings 
to be attributed to indifference on the part of the 
members, or to genuine inability to leave their work, 
or is it due to failure on the part of the officers of the 
Associations to cater in a sufficient maimer for the 
requirements of the members ? We are forced to 
the conclusion that all three factors play a part. 
There is, we are afraid, a very considerable indiffer¬ 
ence displayed by the members of the profession for 
the welfare of the profession as distinct from the 
welfare of the individual. This indifference is due, 
in the majority of cases, to the complete ignorance 
of the necessity for improved conditions for the 
profession as a whole, in order that the individual 
may benefit.” There are many associations to 
which the above remarks apply to a greater extent 
than to our own, but, at the same time, we are not 
innocent of the charge. It behoves us, therefore, 
to see to it that our meetings are made so interesting 
and helpful, that all our members will not only be 
anxious to come themselves, but will endeavour to 
bring others, who are not members, with them. 

It is regrettable to note that only 1,200 members 
of our profession think it worth while to join our 
National Association. Of course, this is a great 
improvement on a membership of 372, less than 
two years ago, at its reorganisation, but it is far 
from satisfactory, for we cannot expect our National 
Association to be of much service to us unless we do 
our best to put it on a sound footing. How can we 
expect otherwise if they are handicapped by lack of 
funds and unanimous support ? It was very truly 
said, in the editorial of the Veterinary News for 
September 10th, 1921, that, “ Our numerical small¬ 
ness as a profession renders unity and organisation a 
first essential to our future advancement, and possibly 
to our continued existence. By professional organisa¬ 
tion only can we hope on the one hand to attain and 
secure our proper place in the affairs of the State 
or the municipality. The risk of disunion, ineffec¬ 
tiveness and exploitation lies on the other hand, 
particularly if our official representatives are unfor¬ 
tunately chosen or self-appointed. In such cases 
we cannot expect to avert the fate which befalls the 
house divided against itself.” 

The alleged grievance, of the Universities of Liver¬ 
pool and London, with regard to the powers of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, are at present 
causing some uneasiness in the minds of many mem¬ 
bers of the profession. Whether these institutions 
have any grounds for grievance remains to be seen, 
and there is no doubt that a thorough investigation 
would be welcomed by our professional advisers, 
for. so far as we can see, there is nothing to fear from 
such an enquiry. The need for the Charter was felt 
for many years before it was granted, and it was 
only by very strenous work, much self-sacrifice and 
unanimity, that our predecessors were able to over¬ 
come the opposition they had to face. Since then 
several Supplemental Charters have been obtained 
to meet the altered conditions as they have arisen 


The Veterinary Surgeons’ Act of 1881 was obtained 
after much difficulty, not only as a protection for the 
veterinary surgeon himself, but also as a guarantee 
to the public that, when they asked for the services 
of a veterinary surgeon, they were assured that he 
was either a member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, or a person registered by the Royal College 
as suitable to practice the art. These powers may 
be challenged in the near future, and it behoves us. 
gentlemen, to give our whole-hearted support to the 
Council and those in authority, and thus strengthen 
their hands for the struggle which will inevitably 
ensue. 

The question of the humane slaughtering of 
animals is a subject that we would be well advised 
to discuss, for we, as a profession, should take the 
lead in all matters that affect the welfare of the 
animals given to our charge, and when the time for 
the slaughter of these should come, we should see to 
it that it is done as expeditiously as possible and with 
the least amount of suffering to the animal con¬ 
cerned. 

Another subject worthy of our attention is the 
condition of our roads and the present methods of 
road-making. Certain it is that if the evolution in 
road construction continues in the same direction as 
at present indicated, the continued use of the. horse 
on the roads will be a cruelty to the animals, and 
dangerous to the persons in charge of them. As you 
are aware, the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals instituted a competition a few 
years ago, with the object of overcoming this diffi¬ 
culty, and although nearly 500 competitors sent 
various appliances in the form of pads and other 
additions to the shoe, nothing yet has been invented 
that can be said to be. quite satisfactory, whereas, it 
seems to me, the difficulty could easily be overcome 
by simply having the centre of the road made for 
mechanical transport, and a strip of the older-fashioned 
form of road on either side of this for the horse traffic. 
However, unless something is done to remove this 
difficulty, many of the horse-owners will be compelled 
to discontinue the use of the horse. Those of us who 
have still retained the use of the horse as a means of 
transport have a decided objection to being pushed 
entirely off the road. 

Again, under the sub-title of “ Where two Pro¬ 
fessions Meet,” Dr. Savage, Medical Officer of Health 
for the County of Somerset, read a very instructive 
paper before the members of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Veterinary Association on September 9th, 
1921; and on November 12t.h, 1921, there was a joint 
gathering of members of the medical and veterinarv 
professions at the meeting of the Southern Rhodesia 
Veterinary Association. In both cases the outstanding 
feature was the necessity for a closer relationship 
between the two professions. Dr. Savage said :— 
“ To my mind the fact that the medical and veterinary 
professions largely do their work in watertight com¬ 
partments, is a source of weakness, and there are 
many conditions which are still obscure, and the 
importance of which we do not realise, because they 
touch on the work of the tw r o professions, and are 
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neglected by both.” There is no doubt that the 
time has come when these united meetings should 
be held more frequently, if the two professions intend 
to advance in knowledge, as they are capable of 
doi ng. 

The present very serious outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, which, I believe, is the gravest within 
living memory, is causing very much anxiety. There 
is much speculation as to the origin of the outbreak, 
hut I think the. Ministry of Agriculture have the 
outbreak well in hand and will endeavour to prevent 
any further extension of the disease. 

There are many other subjects that could be 
mentioned, but I have already taken up too much 
of your valuable time. 

I thank you. gentlemen, for your kind attention, 
and trust you will discuss the few points raised. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Pollard thanked the President for his very 
able address, which hi' thought was not very con¬ 
troversial. He was glad to see the idea of the two 
sister professions meeting for discussion seemed to 
be gaining ground, and he could see nothing but good 
arising from these meetings, and more particularly 
for our profession, which was as yet but ill under¬ 
stood. With regard to slaughtering he thought the 
old way was quite good and the humane killer only 
a very qualified success. 

Col. Bowes seconded the vote of thanks and agreed 
with the previous speaker that the address was not 
very controversial. The humane killer was certainly 
not a success in the smaller animals and he was of 
opinion that a fit subject for consideration was as 
to whether any exemption to a law to differentiate 
between sects should be made, and whether it would 
not be better to have one legal method and let it apply 
all round. 

Mr. Whakam supported and thought there was 
much to discuss in the paper. In his opinion the 
humane killer was no good, and though nobody 
wished cruelty to take place, the human being should 
perhaps be considered before the animal. No method 
of making a road suitable for all traffic had yet been 
discovered. Foot-and-mouth disease was not yet 
well-known and the authorities might yet have to 
alter their methods to cope with the vastly changed 
conditions under which we now live, particularly 
the altered methods of transport. He thought 
some alternative to slaughtering in widespread 
outbreaks might be considered and perhaps devised. 
He was hoping some, preventive serum might be 
discovered. Many of the matters mentioned in the 
address were public matters and not confined to our 
profession, and we should let the public know how 
much was being done to bring matters to a successful 
issue. 

Col. Bowes, reverting to the point mentioned by 
Mr. Wharams, said our insular position was not nearly 
so valuable as in the bygone days. The newer 
methods of transport had so altered that practically 
the whole country was inter-connected and it would 
naturally be much more difficult to prevent any 


contagious disease spreading and also to prevent its 
introduction from abroad, as might be seen by the 
way in which rabies was introduced during the war. 

Mr. Greer was glad to see the two professions 
drawing closer, and sometimes wondered if we were 
as well equipped as the medical profession, not so 
much in the treatment of disease as in the treatment 
of clients. 

Vole of Condolence. Mr. Whitehead proposed a 
vote of condolence to the relatives of the late Colonel 
Mason and drew attention to the fact that he was 
at present occupying the very chair the Colonel 
occupied at the last meeting. All would miss him. 
for he had been one of the most regular attenders 
at the Society’s meetings and was always helpful and 
always cheery. 

Mr. Wharam seconded, and spoke of a long and 
unbroken friendship. The Colonel was primarily 
a soldier, whose creed was King and Country.” 
He was with Lord Roberts in the march to Kabul, 
and when the recent war broke out. despite his age, 
lie volunteered to go anywhere and was, in fact, 
away four years. Often in ordinary conversation 
the Colonel said his one wish was that the "Last 
Post” should be sounded at his funeral, and the 
speaker was glad to say this wish was gratified. 

Cases Presented. 

Mr. S. F>. Sampson presented the following report 
of a case which he somewhat doubtfully designated 
urinous eczema. 

Subject. A black farm mare. 7 years old, barren, 
having suckled her 1921 foal to beginning of Novem¬ 
ber. At the time of weaning there was a large flow 
of milk and much difficulty was experienced in 
getting the mare ” dry.” Called to see mare Decem¬ 
ber 23rd, 1921, and found extensive swelling of all 
limbs up to elbows and stifles, halfway up the neck 
and sides, with well-marked line of demarcation. 
The swelling gutted on pressure and movement was 
performed with the greatest difficulty. On the 
sides of neck, back, and quarters were numerous 
raised and well-defined flat swellings varying in size 
from that of a crown piece to the size of a small 
saucer. Pulse 00, temperature 103'4°. There uere 
no petechiae on the Schneiderian membrane. 

Treatment. This chiefly consisted of pot. chlor. 
and ol. torch., and in five days there was a notable 
decrease in size of swellings. At the end of a fort¬ 
night the hair on the affected regions commenced to 
come off along with a thick, dry layer of dermal cells 
about a quarter of an inch thick, leaving the skin 
quite bare and smooth on the surface. On January 
21 st. 1922, the whole of the hair on affected parts 
had come off and new hairs could be seen growing. 
The swellings had practically gone and the mare was 
picking up from the very rapid emaciation which 
iiad taken place. 

Remarks. To me this is a very unusual case, and 
although I have given the name at the heading to 
the disease. I am not satisfied that it is the correct 
one. 
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Mr. Scott said that he had a very similar case 
some time ago which appeared to recover but which 
recurred. 

Mr. Grker had treated similar cases by the injec¬ 
tion of 10 c.c. tr. iodine. 

Mr. Greer also mentioned a case of a six-vear-old 
horse which was brought to his yard and which the 
man in charge said had a broken leg. He caused it 
to be moved and it fell down. It was raised and 
put into slings and no trace of any fracture could 
be discovered. At midnight the same day it got out 
of the slings and could not be raised again. Chloral 
hydrate was given, but the animal became worse 
and was shot. Post-mortem examination revealed 
a luemorrhagie condition of the bladder, the muscles 
were normal and the vessels not plugged. 

The President then quoted a case of “ azoturia” 
which was found down in the stable one morning. 
The animal had eaten his supper, and the usual 
symptoms were present, that is. the urine was coffee- 
coloured and the gluteal muscles affected. He 
recovered, but the unusual feature of the case was its 
incidence. 

Mr, Scott mentioned a case of displacement of 
the bowel in a horse, which had acute pain for five 
days. On examination per rectum a tight muscular 
band could be distinctly felt running downwards. 
He spent two hours trying to reduce it and then forced 
ten gallons of cold water into the bowel. He made 
a further examination the following day, when the 
cord had apparently disappeared and from this point 
the patient made an uninterrupted recovery. 

Mr. Greer told of an outbreak of pneumonia 
amongst pigs, two sties being affected and four or 
five deaths occurring. He ordered thorough cleansing 
and formalin lamps to be burned, and this treatment 
was apparently successful, for there was no further 
case. 

Mr. Child spoke of the dangers of the humane 
killer in a crowded slaughterhouse and thought it 
had nothing to recommend it over the old felling 
axe. 

The members then adjourned to tea, which was 
followed by a very enjoyable smoking concert, 
presided over bv Mr. G. C. Barber. A vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to the members of the 
sub-committee who had charge of the arrangements. 

I. Clarkson, lion. Sec. 


North Wales Division. 

A meeting of this Division was held on Tuesday, 
April 4th, at the Station Hotel, Llandudno Junction. 

The following members were present :—L. W. 
Wynn Lloyd (President), G. .T. Roberts. .T. Matthews, 
O. Thomas, C. W. Cartwright, Frank Booth, senr., 
Frank Booth, junr., E. P, Edwards and W. Hall 
Savage, Hon. Sec. 

Mr. G. .1. Roberts^was elected a member of the 
Division on the proposition of the President, and 
seconded by Mr. Booth. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read 
and confirmed, an interesting paper entitled “Some 


Features of Remount Work in the States ” was read 
by Mr. C. W. Cartwright. An interesting discussion 
followed. 

(Mr. Cartwright's paper receives separate publica¬ 
tion.-—E d.) 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. L. W. Wynn Lloyd then delivered his address 
from the Chair, saying :—The first duty of a new 
president is to return thanks for his election. ^This 
I do very sincerely, and I am the more grateful 
because it involves release from the onerous duties 
of secretary. Custom demands also what is known 
by the dignified name of “ Presidential Address," 
usually a digest of the professional politics of the 
day. The subject is such an interesting one to me 
that I find a difficulty in condensing it to the neces¬ 
sary confines ; on the other hand if the length of my 
address should bore you, 1 would say “ Strike, but 
hear me. Our present session is an important one 
in the history of the R.C.V.S., the first year of com¬ 
pulsory contribution by members. This was a 
valuable addition to our charter, but I regret, per¬ 
sonally. that the annual fee was not doubled, so as to 
allow, amongst other tilings, of the payment of 
out-of-pocket expenses of members of Council. It 
appears to me unfair to expect these public-spirited 
gentlemen not only to give much valuable time, 
which attendance at meetings and committees 
involves, but in many instances to meet verv heavv 
expenditure in railway fares and hotel bills'. Com¬ 
plaint has been made at meetings of this Societv 
that the North Wales Counties were not represented 
on the Council. This, I would point out, is not the 
fault of tin 1 Council, who would welcome any member 
for whom we could secure the requisite number of 
votes. But I doubt if there is a single practitioner 
in the area of the society who would be prepared 
to sacrifice the time and money which membership 
of the Council entails. I admit the faults of the 
present system of representation ; it tends to sacri¬ 
fice ability and culture in a candidate to his bank- 
balance. Payment of members would obviate all 
this and men would be chosen for their intellect and 
education quite apart from their means. This would 
enhance the prestige of the profession in no small 
degree, inasmuch as that members who served on 
deputations to confer with Government officials and 
public bodies would tend to make, a favourable 
impression, and it is natural that the layman forms 
his opinion of a profession from the individual mem¬ 
bers of it whom he chances to meet. 

Personally, I welcomed the proposal to appoint a 
publicity committee by the Council. Its work 
could not but be very beneficial. Let us take the 
present outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, for 
example. Not once in the lay press did I see the 
name of the able Chief Veterinary Officer mentioned 
in connection with the outbreak, but the wildest 
and most absurd theories of various laymen were 
published broadcast, and imaginative editors came 
to give the disease the designation of “animal flu,” 
which was as inappropriate asonecould well imagine. 
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An occasional article from a facile pen handed, say, 
to the Press Association, would put the public “ wise.” 

I read an article in a weekly lay paper some years 
ago by His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, in which 
he pointed out the immense economy in horseflesh 
and fodder which would result from having horses’ 
teeth seen to periodically by a veterinary surgeon. 
Thousands of horse owners were probably impressed 
by what the writer had to say. Mr. Win. Scott, 
F.R.C.V.S., is a practitioner whose letters and articles 
in the lay press, and his other efforts to bring to our 
profession better recognition, will inevitably bear 
fruit. In the words of Chesterton, “ There are no 
uninteresting subjects, there are only uninterested 
people,” and our subject would interest the people 
if it were attractively brought before them. 

We hear complaints in our ranks occasionally of 
our low social status, but we must remember that 
ours is a small and comparatively young profession, 
and that when the legal and medical professions 
were about the same age, their respective members 
had not a tithe of the prestige they enjoy to-day. 
But improvement in our so-called “ social status ” 
is, in the main, a domestic matter. 

Benjamin Harrison said (I think to the Americans), 
“ It is not in the power of any people upon eart h 
much to harm us except our own people.” And so, 
if we set our own house in order scientifically and 
socially, the public willjmost assuredly give us the 
recognition we deserve. If we fail in our duty to 
ourselves, then we shall, like the proverbial mule, 
have as little hope of posterity as we had pride of 
ancestry. We live in a revolutionary age, and our 
profession has, more than any other, suffered during 
the last decade a trying period of metamorphosis 
owing to the displacement of the horse by mechanical 
transport. This transition has, of course, affected 
more severely the city practitioner. The situation 
has, however, already been eased by the fact that 
fresh competition has ceased to establish itself in 
cities as it would probably have done under the old 
order. As to rural practice, what was lost by 
the declining number of horses has, I think, been 
compensated for by the increased appreciation of 
our handling of diseases of cattle, dogs, swine and 
even sheep. 

The theme which appears to be most prominent 
in professional politics at this time is education. In 
the matter of primary education it seems to be argued 
that, if we add another book of Euclid to our matricu¬ 
lation requirements, the entrants will be better 
educated. This is true, of course, only in a very 
narrow sense. But education of a desirable kind 
depends, not so much on the amount obtained as on 
the method in which it has been acquired and the 
atmosphere in which the youth has gained it. To 
quote Dr. David, “ Education consists not merely 
in the accumulation of knowledge but the making of 
men.” It is for this reason that I have for years 
felt very strongly that we should make an effort to 
recruit our graduates from the public schools. A 
writer in the veterinary press some two years ago 


stated that the public school boy “ had no guts.'” 
I was sorry to read this statement in the pages of a 
prudent professional paper. A greater authority 
stated over a century ago that- “ the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton,” and though 
the world has been considerably democratised since 
the days of Wellington, the product of the public 
school is still a most valuable recruit because of his 
breadth of outlook, which is the result of the trained 
mind. In my own experience public school boys 
have been my best assistants. They were popular 
with the most illiterate of my clients because they 
showed them consideration, whereas the less educated 
assistants treated them with more or less contempt. 
Theoretically there is nothing degrading in alleviating 
suffering in the dumb brute and safeguarding the 
food supply of man. 

In practice the profession is surely an attractive 
one and full of interest to one who is fond of outdoor 
life, and whose soul is not polluted by an undue desire 
to acquire wealth. I am convinced, therefore, that 
the better and more refined “ material ” which we 
have sought for our ranks, has held back not so much 
because of its antipathy for the profession but by 
reason of the way it has been practised. The move¬ 
ment to appoint teachers as examiners was premature 
and dangerous. I should like to think otherwise, 
but quite recently in the professional press we wit¬ 
nessed a duel between the heads of rival schools over 
the comparative percentage of passes in their respec¬ 
tive colleges. Should our finances allow it, I would 
advocate the appointment of an inspector of schools 
to ensure that the prescribed curriculum is carried 
out, and to superintend the examinations, etc. It is 
surely time that the whole system of veterinary 
education should be placed on a better footing. It 
is no longer necessary, as it was formerly, that the 
schools should be situated in large cities. The present 
trend of our work demands training with animals 
other than the horse. The experiments already 
made in veterinary universities do not tend to enthuse 
us. One advantage put forward by the votaries 
of university veterinary education is that the students 
gain socially by mixing with those of other depart¬ 
ments. In the case of the so-called democratic 
universities I ain afraid this inducement leaves me 
cold. I hope the result of the findings of the Select 
Committee on Veterinary Education will be, generous 
State provision and the establishment of one National 
School at, say, Cambridge, which should supply the 
need of the whole of England and Wales. The 
question of compulsory pupillage is another which 
is much overdue. I should like to emphasise this 
matter. The loss to members in these six counties 
in castration fees alone must amount to several 
thousands of pounds because few of them learnt the 
art and practised it as routine work. This is only 
one item but it is one of those simple operations which 
a youth should learn to do early if he hopes to become 
adept. 

By compulsory pupillage I mean the insistence that 
students spend all their vacations with recognised 
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capable practitioners. This would help to make 
good clinicians, and in spite of the advance made in 
the laboratory during recent years the " fieid ” man 
is still and probably always will remain the backbone 
of the profession. 

In conclusion, I crave your support to help make 
this Division a success, and in turn to give added 
strength to the parent association the “ National.” 

It was proposed by Mr. Matthews, seconded bv 
Mr. Thomas, and supported by Mr. Roberts, that 
the Presidential Address be printed. 

Proposed by Mr. Booth, seconded by Mr. Matthews, 
that the next meeting of the Division be held at 
Rhyl on the third Tuesday in September, when a 
demonstration will be arranged for by the President, 
and a paper read by Mr. E. P. Edwards, Mold. 

Proposed that all members in North Wales be 
written to inviting them to the meeting at Rhyl, and 
to become members of the Division. 

Proposed that, a letter in reference to the examina¬ 
tion of milk be forwarded to the National for their 
opinion on same. 

A vote of sympathy with the widow and family 
of the late David Evans, Llanrwst, was passed and 
the meeting terminated. 

W. Haul Savage, Hon. Sec. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the uame and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

R.C.V.S. Council Election. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to thank tho.se Fellows 
and members who recorded their votes in my favour at 
the recent Election of Council, R.C.V.S.—Yours faithfully, 
J. C. Coleman. 

The Limes, Croft Road, Swindon, July 14th, 1922. 


Correction. 

In tin* report of the Council Meeting, R.C.V.S., on page 
509, foot of second column, the name of the late Mr. Alfred 
Over, of Rugby, was incorrectly given as Olver. 


Wedding. 

i A marriage took place at the Roman Catholic Church 
■ Cantonments, Rangoon, Burma, on the 12th of April, 
! between Captain Bertie O’Neill (late R.A.V.C ), Indian 
Civil Veterinary Department, and Miss Gertrude Barham, 
] of Wes tel iff-on-Sea. 

The wedding was private, as it took place during the 
holy week of Lent, and the ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. Father Veriue, Chaplain to His Majesty’s Forces, 
; Rangoon. 

I The bride, who was given aw ay by Mr. B. Standen, wore 
i a beautiful white silk wedding dress and looked charming. 

She was attended by little Miss Marjorie Standen as a 
I bridesmaid. 

| The bridegroom was accompanied by Captain Silok, 
who acted as his best man. 

A private reception was held at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Standen afterwards. 


Obituary. 

Mr. P. T. Basset, Cowbridge. 

A prominent- Mid-Glamorgan resident in the person of 
Mr. P. T. B. Basset, M. R.C.V.S., of Beaupr6, Cowbridge, 
I passed away after a comparatively short illness on Sunday. 
| Mr. Basset was one of the best known veterinary surgeons 
I in South Wales, and his services were in great demand as 
i a judge at agricultural shows throughout the country. 

1 Last year lie acted in that capacity at the Horse Show 
| at Cardiff and the Vide of Glamorgan Show'. The youngest 
I son of the lato Mr. W. R. Basset, of Beaupre, he married 
| a daughter of the late Major Clifford Brow n, of Sligo, 
i who survives him. There are three children. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

i London Gazette—War Ofki< e— Rkutlar Fori ks. 

1 July 10th - Captain L. F Eadv ceases to command a 
Mobile Veterinary Section (July Slh). 

Territorial Army 

.July 1 11li-Capt. R. E. Reilhy relinquishes his column. 
| (July 12th) and is granted rank of Major. Capt H. 
Me Venn ceases to command a Vet. Hosp. (July 12th). 
W. Gibson to be Lieut. (July 12th) 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of I-Eeturns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 

Disease. 

Glanders 
(including 
Farcy). * 

Parasitic 

Mange. 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine Fever. 

Cases 

Confirmed. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals slaught d 
aa diseased or 
exposed to in¬ 
fection. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Swine slaughtered 
as diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

9 » 

60 

O 

Q 

Other 

Animals. 

UT. BRITAIN. 

Week ended 8th July, 1922 ... 

Corresponding 1 moo 

Week in \ i 919 

Total for 27 weeks, 1922 

1921 

Corresponding I l 9 2 9 

period in ( 1919 

No. 

No. 

No. 

7 

No. 

8 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

7 

No. 

7 

No. 

1 

No. 

27 

No. 

15 

... 

3 


5 

5 

1 

7 

3 

5 

3 

684 

1 

3 

... 

32 

47 

94 

38 

82 

172 

7 

i 

*29 

38 

81 

10 

15 

28 

1 


307 

348 

1124 

54836 

1 

i 

757 

1113 

413 

670 

267 

21 

4 

115. 

1 

3 

297 

231 

101 

360 

270 

137 

41 

65 

19 

2888 

8086 

1033 

6 

10 

14 

14 

17 

40 

1556 
27 36 
3556 

2423 

46l>7 

6924 

395 

285 

214 

724 1 224 
1219 1 472 
1095 ! 473 


Noth.-T he figures for the current year are approximate only. 'Excluding outbreak, in Army horae*. 
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Miscellaneous. 

D istemper. Miss Lancaster, IU Montpelier Place, 
Knightsbriclge, is closing her Distemper Home from 
July 31st to September 1st for disinfection and redecoration 
AKKY P. IsXANDLEY, M.R.C.V.S., Orford Place, 
Norwich, Specialist in Castration of Rig and Ruptured 
Horses, is prepared to operate on horses for members of the 
profession. Insurance effected before operation is desired. 
M. COLLINSON, M.R.C.V.S., South Anston, Shef¬ 
field, is prepared to operate on, or supply solution, 
with full instructions to members of the profession, for 
injection in Bog Spavin, Thoropin. Capped Hock, or other 
Bursal enlargements. Also for stifle lameness in young 
animals. 

R WILLIAM SCOTT, F.R.C.V.S., the Laboratory, 

Friam House, Bridgwater, undertakes the preparation 
of Autogenous Vaccines for tho profession. Sterilised 
tubes for collecting materials sent with instructions on 
application. 

C APT. L. C. MAGUIRE, F.R.C.V.S., Barrow Elm 

House, Fairford, Glos., specialist in diseases of 
Genital Organs of Animals, is prepared to advise and 
treat animals for members of the p rofession. 

Works by Frederick Hobday, 

C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

CASTRATION (including Cryptorchids and Caponing) AND 
OVARIOTOMY OF ALL ANIMALS. 2nd Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Published by W. and A. K. Johnston, Easter Road, Edinburgh 


ANAESTHESIA OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS. Price 5s. 
ATLAS OF ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
DOG. (In conjunction with Harold Stainton, F.R.C.V.S.) 
EDITOR OF COURTENAY'S VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 3rd Edition. Price 12s. 

EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

Published Monthly. Subscription 2Is. annually. 

Published by Baillilre, Tindall <b Cox, Cooent Garden, London, 


AN IDEAL PROTECTION FOR VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

ALL ACCIDENTS and ALL ILLNESSES 
from ANY CAUSE 

can now be insured, covoring Large Capital Sums or 
Annuities in case of Accidental Death, Disablement, Loss 
ot Limbs or Eyes, and also Weekly Compensation during 
total or partial disablement by 

ANY ACCIDENT or 
ANY SICKNESS. 

Write for details to Insurance Department, John Bell 
and Croyden, Ltd., 6 Giltspur Street, E.C. By effecting 
all your Insurance tlirough our House you pay the lowest 
premiums and secure quick and liberal settlement of 
olaims without trouble or expense to yourself or your 
family. 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 

PERTH, and ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.0.2. 

A PIONEER COMPANY FOR LIVE STOCK 

which Insures at Lowest Rates 

Farm Horses Castration ot Colts 

Trade Horses Blood Stock, indudinc 

Mares in-Foal Brood Mares 

Unborn Foals Sires 

Pedigree and other Cattle Flat Racers 
Anthrai Steeplechasers, &c. 

TRAN8IT tor Shows or Sales and other SHORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and MARINE RISK8 to all parts at Nominal 
Premiums. 

full ooMMiaaion and inspection fees toveterinaby suroeons 

Claims Paid exceed £16,000,000. 


GENERAL 


In Mange, Ringworm, 
Eczema, 

in Grease in Horses, Cracked Heel, 
Capped Hock and Elbow, Bursitis, 
Swollen Glands, Tumours, Abscesses, 
Bites, Tears and Wounds of all kinds, 
VETIOD has been used with marked success. 

As a reliable Emollient Antiseptic in Surgical 
Operations and Obstetric Work. VETIOD is in¬ 
comparably superior to any other iodine prepara¬ 
tion. VETIOD is bland in action, soothing to 
mucous surfaces, highly penetrative, antiseptic, 
and does not stain the hair. Thus its action is in 
strong contrast to Tincture. Liniment and other 
forms of Iodine. For rectal and vaginal Medica¬ 
tions, Sinuses, etc., VETIOD is supplied in the 
form of Ovules. 

=VETIOD= 

Supplied in Aseptic-covered pails, holding 7 lbs., 
28/- each, and pots, holding 1 lb., 4/6 each 
nett, carriage paid 

MENLEY & JAMES, Ltd., 84 L "*™» e c *« pew ’ 



Veterinary Diagnosis. 


I N response to numerous requests from practitioners, 
arrangements have been made for veterinary diagnosis 
to be carried out by the Veterinary Department of the 
Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories. 

All enquiries should be addressed to Wellcome Physi¬ 
ological Research Laboratories, Langley Court, Beckenham, 
Kent. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

Principal —O. Charnock Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

100th Session. 

pOURSES OF INSTRUCTION qualify for M.R.C.V S. 
P and B.Se., Edinburgh College. Calendar, with full 
particulars of Examinations, Bursaries, etc., may be 
obtained from F. P. Milligan, W.S., Secretary. 
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Some Aspects of Radiology, with Suggestions for its 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

It is with extreme diffidence and considerable 
trepidation that I come to speak to you of radiology 
as applied to a subject of which practically all of you 
present know considerably more than I do myself. 
As a medical man my activities up to the present 
have been concerned entirely with the medical 
application of radiology, but I fully appreciate its 
enormous possibilities and the extensive field of 
investigation opened by its intelligent use in connec¬ 
tion with veterinary surgery. 

Do not let it be supposed for one moment, that 
radiology is going to supplant the methods of diag¬ 
nosis and treatment at present in use—it will not; 
but if used in conjunction with other modes of investi¬ 
gation ; must prove a valuable means of confirmation 
of diagnosis made by other means. It is of still more 
value in “ doubtful cases ”—those in which the 
clinical symptoms are indefinite or obscure, or when 
there is a question of differential diagnosis to be 
considered, and in medical practice it frequently 
becomes the deciding factor in the conduct and 
treatment of cases. 

During the course of this paper I propose to deal 
with the history of radiology, the production of X-rays 
and X-ray apparatus. I shall then discuss in detail 
the radiological appearances seen in certain injuries 
and diseases met with in the human being, and finally 
offer some suggestions as to the lines of investigation 
which might be followed with advantage in the 
building up of a science which in its application to 
veterinary surgery is at present in its infancy. 

Production of X-rays. 

(1) History. The discovery of X-rays was made 
by Rontgen in April, 1895. He had been led to this 
discovery by the work of Lenard. and Lenard. in 
common with many other scientists, was following 
the lead of Sir William CYooks. The discovery, 
therefore, goes back to the invention of Crooks’s 
vacuum tubes, to be described later. It was advanced 
by the work of Stokes and others on fluorescence. 

The actual discovery was accidental, like other 
epoch-marking discoveries in science. 


During the course of a search for invisible light 
rays, Rontgen passed an electric current through a 
low-pressure discharge tube, which was completely 
enclosed in black paper, when a fluorescent screen 
which was in the vicinity of the tube was seen to 
fluoresce brightly while the tube was in action ; 
obviously some unknown radiation was at work, and 
Rontgen quickly realised that he was dealing with 
a new agent. Further experiments led to the dis¬ 
covery of the new radiation, which he promptly 
designated as X-rays, and the name has remained 
from that time. 

In this way one of the most important discoveries 
in physics has been made—one which in itself has 
gone far to revolutionise our conceptions of matter, 
and which has in the short period of tw'enty-five 
years developed new and invaluable aids in practical 
medicine, both diagnostic and therapeutic. 

Following this discovery experimental investigation 
was taken up with enthusiasm. It was shown that 
the rays were able to pass through many objects 
opaque to light, such as cardboard, wood, .wax, and 
certain metals. Furthermore, it was noticed that the 
power of penetration of the rays varied inversely 
with the atomic weights or densities of the substances 
used ; in other words, the rays passed readily through 
substances of low atomic weight such as wood, wax, 
etc., while those of higher atomic weight cast a 
shadow on a fluorescent screen whim placed between it 
and the source of the rays. The higher the atomic 
weight of the metal used the denser was the shadow, 
until a point was reached at which no appreciable 
number of rays passed through the metal at all. 
This was found to be so in the case of such substances 
as bismuth and lead, which have atomic weights 
of 206 and 205 respectively. 

Further investigation showed that if a hand or 
foot were placed between the rays and a fluorescent 
screen, the shadows of the bones were well defined 
on the screen, while those of the fleshy or soft parts, 
being of small atomic weight compared with the 
calcium of the bones, were, for all practical purposes, 
non-existent. 

The practical importance of this discovery was 
immediately realised by the medical profession, and 
the demand for suitable apparatus stimulated the 
interest of certain physicists in this direction, with 
the result that the development of radiology and the 
increasing knowledge of the nature and properties 
of X-rays (with consequent improvement of appara¬ 
tus), have advanced side by side until a state of 
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efficiency has been reached far beyond the most 
sanguine hopes of the early workers. 

Attention was first directed towards injuries and 
diseases of bone and the localisation of metal foreign 
bodies, such as swallowed coins, buttons, etc. It 
was noticed that certain stones which occasionally 
appear in the kidneys and bladder, as the result of 
disease, and which contain salts of calcium, of rela¬ 
tively high atomic weight, could be demonstrated 
by the rays. This led to a development of its use 
in genito-urinary work. 

Finally, it was discovered that if a meal containing 
bismuth were administered and watched during its 
passage through the stomach and intestines, the whole 
of the alimentary tract from the mouth to the anus 
could be outlined and any irregularity in its appear¬ 
ance noted. 

(2) Physics. In order to appreciate the true 
nature of X-rays, it will be necessary to enter briefly 
into the physics of electricity. Let us commence 
with the electric spark. Air at atmospheric pressure 
is a good insulator of electricity. By very delicate 
methods it can be shown that the insulation is not 
quite perfect; but the leakage from a conductor 
surrounded by air is extremely small, on the other 
hand, the existence of an electric field puts the 
molecules of air under strain, and if the field is too 
great, the insulation breaks down and a spark passes. 

The maximum field that air can sustain at its 
ordinary pressure and temperature is about 30,000 
volts per centimetre. If the field rises beyond this 
value, a spark discharge takes place. 

The potential difference required to produce a 
spark decreases as the pressure of the air becomes 
less. The experiment can be carried out in a long 
glass tube, known as a discharge tube, which is sealed 
at both ends and connected by a side tube to an 
exhaust pump. Electrodes, usually in the form of 
small aluminium discs, are sealed into the ends of the 
tube and connected by platinum wires. These wires 
are connected to the secondary terminals of a small 
induction coil. As the tube is gradually exhausted 
it will be found that the discharge takes place more 
and more readily. The spark at the same time 
becomes wider, more diffuse, and more continuous, 
until at a pressure of a few nuns, of mercury the 
whole tube becomes filled with a continuous reddish 
glow. At this stage the difference of potential 
necessary to maintain the discharge is reduced to a 
few hundred volts. 

If the tube is still further exhausted by means of 
a vacuum pump to the pressure of about one mm. of 
mercury, the character of the discharge suddenly 
alters, the continuous glow being replaced by a series 
of bright and dark bands or striae. 

The surface of the cathode itself is covered 
with a bluish velvety glow, known as the cathode 
glow. Beyond this the discharge for some 
little distance appears dark and non-luininous. This 
dark portion is known as Crooks’s dark space. As 
the pressure in the tube is still further reduced, this 
dark space begins to grow at the expense of the other 
appearances, until finally, at very small pressures 


indeed, it occupies the whole of the tube, except for 
a glow on the surface of the cathode and a little blob 
of light on the anode. At the same time the potential 
difference required to maintain a discharge through 
the tube rapidly increases, running up into hundreds 
of thousands of volts. When this stage is reached a 
pencil of pale blue light may be seen proceeding 
normally from the cathode and crossing the dark 
space. It is known as the cathode rays. If the 
tube is arranged so that the cathode rays fall upon 
the glass walls of the tube, the portion of the glass 
which receives the rays glows with a greenish yellow 
fluorescent light. 

The cathode rays consist of negatively charged 
particles shot off from the negatively charged surface 
of the cathode with very great velocity. These 
cathode particles, or electrons, as they are called, are 
very much lighter than the lightest known atom. 
They may best be described as atoms of electricity. 
No charge smaller than that carried by an electron 
has been isolated, and there is evidence to prove that 
every charge consists of a multiple of this charge, 
just as every mass of a substance is made up of a 
whole number of atoms. 

(3) X-Rays. It was observed by Rontgen that 
certain radiations were given off from the walls of 
the discharge tube at the points where the cathode 
rays impinged. To these radiations, as before men¬ 
tioned, he gave the name of “ X-rays.” 

Now what are|X-raysJ^ Before answering this 
question, may I give a short illustration which I hope 
will simplify the explanation. 

Doubtless most of you have noticed on a bright 
siuiny day the scintillation t of the air over the sea 
or over a chalk road, or a similar vibration of the air 
above a coke brazier. The explanation of these 
phenomena is simple when we realise that heat 
travels in waves. The vibrations we see from the 
brazier are in reality heat waves, as also are those 
above the sea and road ; in the latter cases the 
source of the incident heat waves is the sun. 

Waves of light, or vibrations in ether, as they are 
called, are of shorter wave length than those which 
give heat, but otherwise are exactly' similar in nature. 
Still shorter wave lengths give rise to a more intense 
light such as that seen in ultra-violet rays emitted 
by certain arc lamps. Thus, if the vibrations in ether 
become sufficiently short, in other words, if the wave 
lengths become sufficiently small, we see produced 
what Rontgen called X-rays. X-rays, therefore, are 
vibrations in ether of extremely short wave length. 

Further experiments have disclosed the fact that, 
having reached the stage where X-rays are produced, 
if the wave length is further shortened, the rays 
become progressively' more intense in their power of 
penetration, until ultimately we come to the rays 
produced by radium, which have the shortest wave 
length and the greatest penetration that has yet been 
discovered. 

The wave length of Ja beam of light is of the order 
of 1/105 cms., or 1/100,000 cms.. while that of X-ray 
is of the order of 1/10 cms., or 1/100,000,000 cms. 
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It will thus be seen that the wave length of a beam of 
X-rays is extremely small. 

The properties of X-rays have been dealt with 
briefly. There are two other facts 1 should like to 
mention. The first is the power of the rays to affect 
a photographic plate. Knowing as we now do the 
close analogy between light and X-rays, it is easy to 
understand that, just as a photograph of an object 
can be obtained by light on a photographic plate, so 
a photograph of bone, for example, can be obtained 
on a similar plate, the only difference being that in 
the latter case more penetration is required, and this 
is provided by the rays. The other point is that 
the rays when once produced travel in straight lines, 
hence an object placed on a plate will produce a 
perfectly clear and well-defined image if subjected 
to the rays from an X-ray tube. Were the rays not 
travelling in straight lines, the image would be 
blurred. 

Production of thk Rays. 

We now come to the actual production of the rays, 
the essentials for which consist of:— 

(1) A source of electrical energy. 

(2) A means of transforming a current of low 
voltage and comparatively high amperage into one 
of high voltage and low amperage. 

(3) A mechanical interrupter. 

(4) An X-ray tube. 

(5) A fluorescent screen or photographic plate for 
utilising the rays thus produced. 

1. The source of electrical energy generally used in 
England is the ordinary electric main, which varies 
in different districts, and may be either a direct or 
alternating current. It also varies in the output of 
volts and amperes. In Manchester, for instance, 
the supply is direct, with a voltage of 200 and an 
amperage of 15. For X-ray purposes this is trans¬ 
formed into voltages varying from approximately 
80,000 volts to 180,000 and from one milliampcre 
(1/1,000 of an ampere) to 50 or 60 milliampercs. 

2. This transformation is carried out by means of 
the X-ray coil, which is nothing more or less than a 
large edition of the small induction coil used in 
elementary physics, and of exactly the same con¬ 
struction. It consists of a central iron core, sur¬ 
rounded by two distinct coils termed the primary 
and secondary coils respectively. The primary 
consists of a number of turns of thick copper wire ; 
the secondary of many thousands of turns of very 
fine wire. 

3. The mechanical interrupter, as its name implies, 
is a device for interrupting very rapidly the supplying 
current. 1 do not propose to describe this piece of 
apparatus in detail. 

4. The X-ray tube consists of a spherical glass 
bulb varying in diameter from 5ins. to lOins. with 
three cylindrical projections. Its contents consist 
of an anode, a cathode (which acts as the negative 
terminal), and an anti-cathode, which serves as the 
positive terminal. The latter ends in a spherical 
surface of tungsten in the centre of the bulb, its 
focal point in the same horizontal plane as the centre 


of the cathode, and its surface at an angle of 45 
degrees, with a line drawn through the horizontal 
plane. 

Before use almost all the air is removed from the 
tube by means of a powerful vacuum pump. 

In order to generate the rays, the two wires from 
the main are connected to the primary winding of the 
induction coil through the mechanical interrupter, 
while wires from the secondary winding pass to the 
anti-cathode of the tube, and by way of the cathode 
back to the coil, thus completing the circuit. 

On switching on the current from the main, it 
passes first through the interrupter, which very 
rapidly “ makes ” and “ breaks ” the current. It 
then reaches the primary of the coil. Now', the 
effect of this rapidly interrupted current in the 
primary is to induce a new current in the secondary. 
The primary current is of low voltage and high 
amperage, whereas the new current produced is of 
high voitage and low amperage, and this is the eurrent 
which passes on to the X-ray tube. 

On its arrival it passes through the anti-cathode 
and strikes the surface of the cathode. The result, 
as we have seen in the case of the discharge tube of 
Rontgcn, is the production of cathode rays, which 
pass back and strike the surface of the anti-cathode, 
their energy producing X-rays at their point of 
impact. The rays thus produced pass from its 
surface in all directions ; so that if we place an object, 
e.</., a limb, between the anti-cathode and a fluorescent 
screen, the shadow of the bony portion can be clearly 
demonstrated. 

Bonks and Joints. 

The application of radiology to veterinary surgery 
comes, I think, under tw r o main headings :— 

(1) The diagnosis of injuries and diseases of bones 
and joints. 

(2) The treatment of certain skin diseases. 

Let us first consider bones and joints. 

Most bones, both in the human and in animals, 
consist of three distinct parts, a central shaft, and an 
upper and lower end, known as the upper and lower 
epiphysis respectively. The line of demarcation 
between the shaft and the upper and lower epiphyses 
is known as the epiphyseal line, and it is from these 
lines that the bones grow during infancy and early 
adult life. 

The shaft of all bones consists of two layers sur¬ 
rounding a central cavity 

(1) The outer layer—the periosteum. 

(2) The inner layer—the osseous or compact tissue. 

(3) The central cavity—-the medullary cavity. 

The periosteum is a thin covering, no thicker than 

a piece of paper, and is concerned chiefly with the 
nutrition and repair of the osseous tissue in cases of 
injury. 

The compact tissue is the bone proper. It consists 
chiefly of hard salts of calcium, through which pass 
numerous small canals—the Haversian canals—also 
concerned with nutrition. This is the layer to which 
the bone owes its strength. 
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The medullary cavity is considerably larger in 
diameter than the compact^ layer. It is filled with 
bone marrow, and is concerned with the nutrition 
of the bone, and the formation of the white blood 
corpuscles found in the blood. 

The epiphyses consist entirely of osseous tissue, and 
at their articular surfaces with other bones are 
covered with cartillage. This is not of sufficient 
density to show on an X-ray plate. 

Injury to bone may affect either the periosteum 
alone, or both the periosteum and the osseous tissue. 
In the first case, the injury may lead to separation of 
a piece of the periosteum with subsequent formation 
of new bone between it and the osseous tissue. This 
condition is known as periostitis. 

Injury involving both the periosteum and compact 
tissue is invariably severe and generally ends in 
fracture of the bone. 

Fractures are divided into simple fracture, com¬ 
minuted fracture, compound fracture, and greenstiek 
fracture. 

The simple fracture consists of a clean break across 
the shaft of the bone, and may be either transverse 
or oblique. It is frequently caused by indirect 
violence. 

In the comminuted fracture the bone is broken 
into a number of small pieces. It is almost always 
caused by direct violence. 

If one of the fractured pieces of a bone protrudes 
through the skin, the condition is known as a com¬ 
pound fracture, and may be either simple or com¬ 
minuted. 

Finally, there is the greenstiek fracture, which 
occurs in young children (or animals), in which the 
bones are soft, being relatively poor in calcium salts. 
It consists of a cracking or incomplete fracture of 
the bone without actual separation of the fractured 
ends. The breaking of a green twig gives a similar 
appearance to that seen in these cases—hence the 
name greenstiek fracture. 

Other injuries occurring in children are separation 
of the epiphyses. They occur in joints, and may 
also be accompanied by dislocation of the bones 
forming the joint. At the age when the epiphyses 
have united with the shafts of the bones, dislocation 
of the bones themselves may occur with or without 
fracture. 

Metallic foreign bodies, either in bone or the soft 
tissues, can be demonstrated and their actual position 
accurately localised. 

We 'will now pass on to 

Disease op Bone. 

I have chosen the following diseases because they 
occur both in animals and in man, and as we know 
that the composition of all bone, whether human or 
otherwise, is the same, it follows that just as a given 
disease will affect the human bone so will it affect 
the bones of animals. 


The diseases are :— 

(1) Septic Infections. 

(2) Osteoarthritis. 

(3) Tubercular Disease. 

(4) New Growths. 

(5) Rickets. 

(1) Septic Infections. Septic infections of bone 
may affect all three layers separately or simultaneously 
In the latter case the condition is known as osteo¬ 
myelitis, and may be acute or chronic. The typical 
picture of a chronic osteomyelitis show's the following 
features : Areas of suppuration of the shaft indicated 
by patches of varying density and rarefaction of 
bone. Newly-formed periosteal bone shown by 
deposition of successive layers of bone outside the 
shadow's of the original bone, or what remains of it. 

Pieces of the original shaft become isolated and 
their nutrition lost. These dead pieces are known 
as sequestra. This death or necrosis of the bone is 
indicated by irregular patches of denser shadow, with 
a well-defined periphery, and generally lying in an 
abscess cavity, indicated by a lighter area. 

(2) Osteoarthritis. This is characterised by 
irregular new bone formation, and always occurs in 
joints. The earliest change is absorption of the 
cartilage covering the articular ends of the bone. 
This is followed by thickening or bpping of the edges 
of the bones and the formation of bony or osteo- 
phytic outgrowths. There is no rarefaction of bone 
and no abscess formation, as seen in the case of 
tubercular disease. 

(3) Tubercular Disease. This disease may affect 
bone alone, but more generally affects joints. A 
typical tubercular joint shows the following changes : 

(1) Marked rarefaction of the bones forming the 
joint resulting in a readier passage of the rays, and a 
consequent increase in the effect upon the plate, 
appearing on the negative as darker areas. 

(2) Actual loss of substance in the head of the 
bone. 

(3) Extreme atrophy of the shaft of the bone. 
This is most marked when the condition has existed 
for any length of time. 

(4) Abscess formation characterised by an increase 
of the normal shadow of the soft parts around the 
joint—accentuation and bulging of the joint out- 
bne. 

(5) Necrosis of portions of the bones with formation 
of sequestra, readily recognised in the radiograph. 

(6) Arrested development of epiphysis, and changes 
at the epiphyseal bne, with later marked shortening 
of the long bones. 

(7) Displacement of bones, particularly at the 
hip-joint. Where the head or neck of the femur is 
displaced upwards, this indicates that there is a 
marked change in the acetabulum. 

(8) Ankylosis of the bones forming the joint. This 
condition is frequently an end result of tubercular 
disease of joints. 

(4) New Growths. These are of two kinds— 
benign and malignant. Of the benign growths only 
enchondromata and exiostoses are discernible by 
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means of radiology. The former are cartilaginous 
in nature and occur most frequently in the short 
bones, e.g., the hand, while the latter consist of bone 
and appear at the ends of long bones. 

Of the malignant growths, sarcomata and secondary 
carcinomata are seen in the bone. The main feature 
seen in these cases is absorption of bone. The 
tumour grows at the expense of the bone tissue, thus, 
the larger the tumour, the greater is the absorption 
of bone. 

Sarcoma. This may commence in the medullary 
cavity or compact tissue—endosteal sarcoma, and 
results in the so-called “ expansion ” of bone, which 
consists of an absorption of bone from within, while 
at the same time new osseous tissue is being deposited 
from the under surface of the periosteum. The 
X-ray plate shows a cystic appearance at the site of 
the tumour, while the bone above and below (except 
at the margins of the growth) is normal in appearance. 

The other form of sarcoma frequently met with 
is the periosteal sarcoma. It commences in the 
periosteum of the bone, and extends both outwards 
into the soft tissues and also gradually eats its way 
into the compact tissue. In the earlier stages of 
the growth the periosteum shows some slight irregu¬ 
larity, with the appearance in it of small transverse 
spicules of bone, or striee, as they are sometimes 
called. As the size of the growth increases the com¬ 
pact tissue gradually becomes absorbed, and the bone 
gives the appearance of having had a piece punched 
out of it. 

Secondary Carcinoma of bone is always secondary 
to a primary infection elsewhere, e.g., in the breast. 

The presence of these secondary deposits is shown 
radiographically by rounded irregular shadows of 
varying density, generally lighter than the normal 
bone. Occasionally necrosis occurs in these areas, 
giving a somewhat mottled appearance. 

(5). Rickets. This is a general disease of mal¬ 
nutrition occurring in children, and manifesting 
itself in lesions connected mainly with bones. It 
usually commences within the first three years of 
life. 

The chief changes are found in the neighbourhood 
of the epiphyses. Ordinarily the epiphyseal car¬ 
tilage is a lamella of about a line in thickness. In 
rickets the epiphyseal cartilage is not only enlarged 
in circumference but also thickened and irregular. 
Outgrowths of cartilage project on either side into 
the calcified tissue. The junction between the 
epiphysis and the shaft becomes hollowed and irregu¬ 
lar. The whole of the bone is stunted in appearance, 
and development, which normally takes place from 
the epiphysis, is delayed, while the shaft, being 
deficient in lime salts, is often deformed or mis¬ 
shapen. 

X-ray Treatment. 

In conclusion, may I say a few words about radiology 
as a therapeutic agent ? 

Experience of this branch is comparatively small, 
though since the action of the rays on the body 
tissues was first discovered, rapid strides have been 


made in the treatment of many and varied diseases 
met with in man. 

The action of the rays on the body tissues may be 
divided into two stages—the first, that of stimula¬ 
tion, and the second, that of destruction. Small 
doses for short periods cause stimulation—heavy 
doses at more frequent intervals cause destruction; 
while if the dose becomes excessively heavy, actual 
death or necrosis of the tissue is produced, with 
sloughing of the affected part. 

Different tissues respond in varying degrees to 
the action of the rays—those most early affected 
being the skin and the glandular tissues. There is 
also a marked response on the part of the cells con¬ 
tained in the blood. Furthermore, it is now known 
that tissue cells in the process of development are 
more readily destroyed than those fully developed, 
in other words, the more embryonic in type, the more 
readily will a cell be destroyed. 

In addition to the above, the rays are credited 
with the power of killing off many different kinds of 
bacteria and infective organisms, e.g.. staphylococci, 
streptococci, the tubercle bacillus, and many organisms 
affecting the skin, such as those of ringworm, psoria¬ 
sis, eczema, lupus, etc. 

Bearing in mind the above facts it is not surprising 
to learn that glandular enlargements, especially 
if accompanied by the presence of infective organisms, 
respond readily to X-rays. Tubercular glands may 
be mentioned as an example. If these are treated 
early they can be made to disappear without the 
necessity of operation. Should operation be neces¬ 
sary, post-operative treatment of the areas affected 
generally eliminates the possibility of recurrence. 

The response in the case of skin diseases is even 
more marked. In most cases the result is little more 
than magical. To give an example :—I have recently 
been treating a man who has suffered from eczema 
for many years, and has tried various remedies 
without much success. When I first saw' him he 
had tw'o large patches of “ weeping ” eczema, one on 
the back of either thigh and calf, and extending for 
a length of 12 inches and a breadth of about four 
inches. I treated him at intervals of seven days, 
and after the second treatment both patches had 
dried, though the intense itheing which was a great 
source of trouble, was still present. At the end of a 
month the legs were quite healed and the itching 
negligible. This is by no means an isolated case, 
but it does serve to show what results one may 
reasonably expect to follow the judicious use of the 
rays in most of the skin diseases which come under 
our notice. 

The other groups of diseases for which the rays are 
used therapeutically are malignant growths or cancers 
and those diseases affecting the composition of the 
blood. 

Of cancer I do not propose to speak as it can be of 
no practical value in veterinary surgery. I should 
imagine that the only course open in these cases is 
the immediate destruction of the affected animal. 

The action of X-rays on the blood concerns the 
cells only, the blood serum being unaffected, to the 
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host of our knowledge. The white cells are much 
more readily affected than the red, in fact doses 
which are sufficient to destroy white cells (in certain 
diseases) are capable of stimulating the increased 
production of red cells at the same time. In this 
connection I might mention in passing, that patients 
being treated for a disease, e.g., tubercular glands, 
often show a marked improvement in general health 
while enlarged glands in parts of the body other than 
those being treated frequently diminish in size. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is said to lie in the 
improvement in quality and number of the red 
cells. 

The blood disease most frequently treated in 
the human, is spleno-medullary leucoeytluemia—a 
condition in which the liver and spleen are enlarged 
while the white blood cells rise to as many as 70.000 
to 100,000 per cubic centimetre. Most of these 
white cells are embryonic in nature, thus, if the 
spleen and liver of patients suffering from this disease 
are exposed to the rays, the surplus white cells are 
readily destroyed, until their proportion in the blood 
becomes almost normal. 

I hope you will all now realise what an enormous 
field of investigation is laid open in the application 
of radiology to veterinary medicine and surgery. 

As a means of diagnosis I think its value, is self- 
evident. It is as a therapeutic agent, particularly 
in the treatment of skin diseases, that the rays will 
prove of inestimable value, to the veterinary surgeon, 
and it is my opinion that in this particular sphere 
the great value of the rays will become manifest. 

There are many diseases of animals, both of the 
skin and of glandular structures which do not occur 
in man, and which I am sure have never been sub¬ 
jected to the effects of the rays. To those of you who 
are interested I would suggest that experiments be 
carried out with a view to finding those diseases 
which respond the most readily. I have no doubt 
that many such diseases exist and it needs only the 
careful and intelligent application of the rays to 
find them. 

Discussion. 

Mr. F. G. Edwards, F.R.C.V.S.: I should like to 
thank Dr. Higgins very much for his lecture. I 
have had three or four cases of leucocythicmia in 
dogs and they have always died, and I should like 
him to tell us the treatment in these cases. 

Dr. J. B. Higgins, in reply : My knowledge as 
regards animals is nil. In the case of humans we 
treat the spleen and the liver. What I should do is 
to treat the spleen first, because that is generally 
the site of the trouble. 

Mr. E. H. Curbishley, M.R.C.V.S.: Would Dr. 
Higgins please tell us about the cost ? If we had to 
adopt, it in the case of animals, would it be very 
expensive ? 

Dr. J. B. Higgins, in reply : What I would suggest 
is to have a central spot at which an X-ray apparatus 
is installed, and to which animals could be brought 
from stirrounding districts. The nature of the 
apparatus required, of course, depends on the size of 


the, animal; if you are going to deal with cows or 
horses you want a fairly powerful apparatus, but for 
dogs a less powerful apparatus would do. 

Mr. E. H. Curbishley, M.R.C.V.S.: Smaller 
animals could be X-rayed in your own rooms. How 
much would it take for a case of eczema in a dog ? 

Dr. J. B. Higgins : One ought to cure a dog of 
eczema in about 12 applications, at a cost of about a 
guinea an application. 

Mr. E. H. Curbishley, M.R.C.V.S.: May we take 
it that tuberculosis in bones, subjected to this treat¬ 
ment, is likely to recover completely ? 

Dr. J. B. Higgins : No, not in bones ; only in 
glands. 

Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S.: 
I have no questions to ask, I merely rise to thank 
Dr. Higgins for what has been to me one of the most 
pleasant afternoons I have spent for a long time. 
Some years ago I tried to X-ray the large animals 
of the farm, but with little success. If you will 
recollect at that time no success could be obtained in 
taking radiographs except at very long exposures. 
At any rate. Dr. Higgins this afternoon has I think 
demonstrated to us veterinary surgeons quite clearly 
enough the enormous field which lies before a science 
which after all is but in its infancy. I would again 
express to Dr. Higgins our gratitude for the great 
amount of work he has expended. 

Mr. E. H. Stent, M.R.C.V.S. : I have very great 
pleasure in endorsing what has been said with regard 
to Dr. Higgins. As has been pointed out by Mr. 
Curbishley it is very much a question of expense. 
For the purpose of dogs that have been injured by 
motors, etc., radiology of course is of very great 
service in discovering what otherwise is very difficult 
to diagnose, and we are always ready to adopt the 
X-rays for that purpose. 

I would like to ask Dr. Higgins whether a bitch 
that is carrying puppies would show whether she was 
in whelp, also the number, and whether X-rays would 
have any effect on the young. 

Dr. J. B. Higgins, in reply : In the human you can 
see certain bones in a little over three-quarter time, 
and you can more or less tell the position in the case 
of a single child. Of course if you have a litter of 
puppies it is going to be somewhat difficult. A mere 
single application of X-rays would have no ill-effects. 

Mr. E. H. Curbishley, M.R.C.V.S.: Would it be 
possible, say in case of an internal hamiorrhage, to 
discover that there was a clot in any part of the 
body ? 

Dr. J. B. Higgins : Unless you got internal 
hamiorrhage in the lungs I am afraid you would not 
see it. 


When it was mentioned at Stratford on July 17th that 
a veterinary surgeon’s fee for attending the horse at the 
police station was 15s., and also 15s. for attending court 
to give evidence. Mr. J. Trumble (one of the justices) said : 
“ I protest against those charges. A veterinary to get 
15s. and a fully qualified medical man only gets 10s. fid.” 
He was told that it was the scale of fees laid down. 
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The Veterinary Record. 

29th July, 1922 . 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 


La Clinica Veterinaria of June, 1922, is entirely 
devoted to the publication of a report on experi¬ 
ments carried out by Dr. G. Cosco and Dr. A. 
Aguzzi on Foot and Mouth Disease, from June, 1915 
to October. 1919. The work was carried out on 
a Dairy Farm lent by the Crown and at the expense 
of the Government, the authors being entrusted 
with the control of a special method of vaccination 
against Foot and Mouth Disease. 

The report, which runs to 140 pages, is divided 
into two parts, the first, dealing with (1) the 
fundamental fact referable to the virulence of the 
Wood of aphthous animals-—and more particularly 
to the virulence of the red corpuscles ; (2) the 
method of vaccination derived from this fact ; (3) 
various correlative questions. The second treats 
of (1) microscopic researches, specially relating to 
the blood of animals suffering from the disease, 
and (2) some experiments on the localisation of 
the virus in certain organs. 

The authors claim that their experiments have 
led them to a knowledge of certain new facts : 

(1) the remittent type of the aphthous fever 
process, with daily rises of temperature ; 

(2) The determination of the conditions in which 
the virulence of the blood of infected animals, and 
more particularly that of the red corpuscles, is 
met with ; 

(3) The coincidence of the virulence of the red 
blood corpuscles with the presence in the latter 
of special corpuscular elements. 

It is also claimed that the experiments have 
led to the acquisition of new views both in the 
practical as well as in the purely scientific field : 

Practically : (1) As to the varying behaviour of 
the virulent red corpuscles of the blood inoculated 
by the intravenous and by the subcutaneous 
methods; 

(2) As to the possibility of conferring on bovines 
a certain degree of resistance to the disease up to 
a state of immunity of the duration of at least 
three months, by means of intravenous treatment 
with the red corpuscles. 

Scientifically, as to the existence of certain 
special corpuscular elements in the blood plasma 
and in the lymph of the eruptive manifestations. 


Domestic Animals as a Factor in the Spread of Infection. 

By William Savage, B.Sc., M.D. (Loud.), Medical 
Officer of Health, Somerset C.C. 

(Reprintfil from the Journal of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute.) 

Real progress in the prevention of the spread of 
infectious diseases—using the term in its widest 
sense—can only be attained by an extension of exact 
knowledge as to the paths and methods of infection 
and the factors affecting the resistance of the indivi¬ 
dual. This truism is worth restating since it is so 
frequently neglected in practice. The present dis¬ 
cussion only deals with one small aspect of this huge 
problem, but it is one upon which we need to come 
to clear and definite conclusions and to decide pre¬ 
cisely to what extent, and how, domestic animals 
are factors of spread of infectious disease to man. 

It would be impossible for me to give even a general 
survey of the subject in the time at my disposal, 
tuberculosis alone could occupy us for a day, so I 
propose to take three examples of alleged association 
between human and animal disease, leaving it to 
others to discuss other aspects of the subject.' They 
are selected because I have devoted many years of 
investigation to them, and illustrate very well the 
need for exact knowledge which can only be acquired 
by prolonged investigation. 

Bovine Mastitis and Human Disease. 

Mastitis in cows is a rather common condition, 
and it is important to know definitely how far it is 
a menace to health. My own investigations and 
those of other observers show that it may be caused 
by a number of different bacteria. The chronic 
form is usually due to the tubercle bacillus or less 
commonly to actinomycosis. There is considerable 
discrepancy amongst authorities as to the prevalence 
of cows with tuberculous udders. There are evi¬ 
dently considerable differences according to the 
district. Probably the average prevalence is about 
1 per cent. This is the most important source of 
tubercle bacilli in milk and a potential cause of human 
tuberculosis. 

The association of the acute variety with human 
disease is far less direct and has required a good deal 
of unravelling. Of 35 acute cases which I investigated 
very thoroughly for the Local Government Board in 
1907-08, over 70 per cent, were due to streptococci, 
the remainder being due to staphylococci (over 16 
per cent.), one to* B. coli and the others were of 
doubtful bacteriology. The point of practical import¬ 
ance in the present connection is the extent to which 
these streptococci and staphylococci are capable of 
causing human disease when ingested in raw milk. 
Since it is by no means infrequent for the milk from 
animals affected with acute mastitis to be added to 
the common supply and used for human consump¬ 
tion, I made an extended study of the streptococci 
from mastitis cases. The streptocococeus mastiditis 
very closely resembles the pathogenic streptococci 
of man, as found in cases of sore throat and from 
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other sources, in morphological and cultural characters, 
but in my experiments differed in pathogenicity. 
This bovine type was of low virulence to animals 
but readily set up mastitis in goats. The human 
strains possessed considerable pathogenicity for 
laboratory animals, but 13 out of 15 strains were 
unable to produce mastitis in goats when introduced 
by way of the teat canal. The remaining two strains 
did produce some degree of mastitis in the goat. 
These results showed the striking and distinctive 
fact that there was an essential difference of function 
separating the two groups, and that it could be 
deduced that under ordinary conditions the strepto¬ 
coccus mmtilidis is not a cause of human disease. So 
convinced was I of the accuracy of this deduction that 
on two separate occasions I infected my own throat 
with massive doses of this streptococcus, isolated 
only a day or two previously from cases of cow 
mastitis. On both occasions no ill effects were 
experienced constitutionally or locally, and the 
streptococcus could only be recovered with extreme 
difficulty from my throat, showing that it was a type 
of organism in an alien habitat. 

While my extended investigations conclusively 
demonstrated that the ordinary case of bovine 
mastitis was not a cause of human disease, it left 
unexplained the undoubted fact that from time to 
time extensive outbreaks of sore throat and other 
septic conditions had been traced to milk infected 
from cows suffering from mastitis. In my book on 
“ Milk and the Public Health,” published in 1912, 
I summarised particulars of over 20 outbreaks of 
these diseases due to milk, in a good many of which 
the cause was traced back to cows suffering from 
this condition, while in 1905 I had described in 
detail, and fully investigated, such an outbreak 
involving over 600 cases and definitely traced to 
such an infective cow. 

I was able to supply an explanation of this apparent 
inconsistency. While I found that streptococcus 
mastitidis was the usual organism of bovine mastitis, 
it was not the only type of streptococcus associated 
with this condition. In one case, for example, a 
streptococcus of extremely high virulence to rodents 
was found to be the cause of mastitis, and of a type 
which was distinctive from the streptococcus mas¬ 
titidis. 

In a paper I read in February, 1911, before the 
Epidemiological Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine I advanced the view that the ordinary type 
of bovine mastitis is due to orgapisms non-virulent 
to man, but that in certain uncommon cases this 
condition is caused by streptococci highly patho¬ 
genic to man. In the same paper I propounded the 
hypothesis that the cases in which this type of organ¬ 
ism occurred were examples of infection of the cow 
from a human source. To quote my words : “ Briefly 
stated, I regard the bovine udder and teat lesions, 
as commonly met with, as of purely bovine origin 
and, as such, harmless to man. Occasionally, either 
as an invasion superadded upon the original bovine 
lesions or as a primary infection of the milk organs, 
there is a local infection with organisms of human 


origin. In such cases the conditions present may 
be decidedly prejudicial to man. In other words, 
the cow, in this class of infection, is only potentially 
pathogenic to man when it acts as an active or passive 
carrier of organisms of human origin.” 

These investigations and views were contained in 
papers written between 1907 and 1911. At that 
time there were no recorded outbreaks of sore throat, 
etc., reported in America, but in 1911 and subsequent 
years a number of extensive outbreaks occurred in 
Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, and other cities which 
led to an extended series of careful investigations in 
America which are of great value and have consider¬ 
ably increased our knowledge. They have, for 
example, been able to further differentiate the human 
type of streptococcus in bovine mastitis by means of 
hsemolytic tests, and have shown that the strains 
dangerous to man are always haemolytic, while the 
streptococcus of ordinary bovine mastitis is non- 
haemolytic. Davis and Capps have shown that 
hsemolytic streptococci of human origin may cause 
mastitis lasting for several weeks in cows, this time 
roughly corresponding to the duration of milk-borne 
epidemics. The streptococci may gain access from 
an infection from the milker, whose hands are con¬ 
taminated, perhaps, from a sore throat. 

By means of the tests advocated by me and these 
additional tests it is possible to state with reasonable 
exactitude whether particular strains of streptococci 
isolated from the udders of cows are of the human 
pathogenic type or are of the comparatively harmless 
bovine type. 

In an outbreak in Boston in 1917 (reported January, 
1920, by Brown and Orcutt), it was possible to identify 
the particular infective strain both from the mastitis 
fluid and from the sore throats of the sufferers. An 
endeavour was made to trace the source of infection 
of the cow, and this particular strain was isolated 
from the throats of a number of the employees of the 
dairy, but the data was insufficient to connect any 
one of these individuals definitely with the infection 
of the cow. 

These American results afford very striking con¬ 
firmation of the hypothesis described above, enunciate 
from my own investigations, and long before any 
of the American work was carried out. The precise 
relationship of this condition to human disease may 
now be said to be worked out fairly clearly. 

Food-Poisoning—Outbreaks and Domestic 
Animals. 

We now possess fairly exact knowledge of the 
relationship of unsound food conditions to individual 
cases and extensive outbreaks of food poisoning, but 
this knowledge is not widely disseminated while 
certainly it is not usually acted upon in administrative 
work. It is therefore worth while defining clearly 
the present stage of our knowledge. 

We may accept it as definitely established that 
all. or almost all, the outbreaks involving groups of 
persons and probably most of the smaller outbreaks 
involving only a few individuals, are due to an infec- 
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tion of the food eaten with members of a particular 
group of bacilli, the Gaertner group, the infecting 
bacilli being either B. enteritidis, B. suipestifer , or 
B. aertrycke. The actual source of infection of the 
food is. in the majority of cases, not intra vilam from 
infected animals, but through secondary infection 
of sound food. In a minority, but still a very con¬ 
siderable proportion, it is due to infection of the 
living animal with one of these bacilli. 

For the latter group of cases we need to arrive at 
an accurate conception of the nature of the diseases 
and conditions affecting domestic animals which may 
render them liable to originate outbreaks of food 
poisoning. Even yet we cannot answer this question 
with precision, but we do know' a good deal about the 
conditions, both which do not and which do render 
the meat or milk a source of acute food-poisoning 
outbreaks. 

Amongst those which do not we must place first, 
on account of its great, administrative importance, 
tainted and putrefactive food. That such food 
causes attacks of food poisoning in individuals is 
usually assumed but the evidence is most uncon¬ 
vincing, and that it cannot originate widespread 
outbreaks is practically certain. To produce such 
outbreaks the food must be specifically infected with 
a member of the Gaertner group, and these organisms 
are not a cause of tainted food. 

Apart from secondary infection of the food in 
course of preparation for sale or consumption, the 
only direct source of infection from an animal used 
for food is either when it is suffering from some form 
of disease associated with this group of bacilli or is 
acting as a carrier of these bacilli. 

In only a few of the recorded British outbreaks is 
there direct evidence of disease in the animals supply¬ 
ing the peccant food. In several cases where milk 
has been the vehicle the condition has been traced 
back to infection of the cow with a member of the 
Gaertner group. The only two instances which I 
have been able to trace, spread by meat from a 
diseased animal, are those at Murrow and at Limerick. 
On the other hand, the continental outbreaks show 
this association much more frequently. 

Animals used for food undoubtedly may be infected 
with these bacilli, the pathological conditions found 
being commonly gastro-enteritis, udder disease, 
puerperal sepsis, and local abscesses. We require 
a good deal more exact information as to the etiolo¬ 
gical association of these diseases. I have made a 
number of examinations but lack of material has 
limited my opportunities. 

We have also to recognise that animals suffering 
from Gaertner group infections may recover from 
such conditions, but the bacilli persist, the animals 
acting as carriers, and undoubtedly a number of 
outbreaks have originated from the meat of sound 
animals being infected (by splashing, etc.) from the 
intestinal contents of such carrier cases. 

I think I may claim that my protracted investiga¬ 
tions carried out for the Local Government Board 
over ten years ago have completely refuted the idea 
which originated in Germany, and which was widely 


accepted when those observations were made, that 
these bacilli are normal intestinal inhabitants. The 
extensive work carried out since in this country, 
America, and Germany has fully confirmed these 
investigations. 

In connection with the question of the secondary 
infection of food the importance of rats and mice 
must not be overlooked, since these animals fre¬ 
quently are infected with Gaertner group bacilli, 
and such infected animals, or those who have recovered 
and still harbour the bacilli, may act as a vehicle of 
infection. 

It is therefore possible to have clear ideas as to the 
extent to which the domestic animals used for food 
may serve as a cause of food-poisoning outbreaks, 
and the lines along which we must institute out 
inquiries when they occur. 

Diphtheria and Cats. 

That cats may be attacked with human diphtheria, 
or act as carriers of the bacilli, and so spread this 
disease, is a view very widely accepted amongst 
medical men and in the text books. 

Time will not allow me to discuss the experimental 
and other grounds for this view, and I must refer 
inquirers to my paper, published last February in 
the Journal of Hyyiene, which deals with this and 
with my experimental work. This view has been 
kept 'warm and received considerable support from 
the reports published by Medical Officers of Health 
and others as to the finding of diphtheria bacilli in 
the throats of cats associated with cases of human 
disease. 

My investigations were along three lines. The 
examination of the throats of healthy cats and kittens 
quite unassociated with cases of human disease 
showed that in the swabs from the latter no organisms 
like diphtheria bacilli were detectable, but that from 
no less than five out of eight healthy cats bacilli 
were found growing on the cultivation media, which, 
morphologically, very closely resembled diphtheria 
bacilli, and which could not be distinguished from 
that organism in the films from the cultures. One 
cat re-examined three months later still showed these 
organisms. When they were isolated and their 
characters studied in pure culture, it was manifest 
that they were not true diphtheria bacilli, nor were 
those tested pathogenic. 

All the cases mentioned above, where diphtheria 
bacilli were reported as found in the throats of cats 
associated with human disease, rested upon morpho¬ 
logical appearances alone and never upon isolation 
and identification, and. therefore, are completely 
valueless in view of the above findings. 

My second line of enquiry was the examination of 
cats actually closely associated with human cases 
of diphtheria, and here, in several instances, as might 
be anticipated from my findings in healthy cats, 
bacilli morphologically indistinguishable from diph¬ 
theria bacilli were found in the cultures from the 
swabs. When isolated and fully investigated, how¬ 
ever, none were found to be true diphtheria bacilli. 
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The third line of investigation involved the experi¬ 
mental inoculation of kittens, to see if it was possible 
to infect them with diphtheria bacilli by natural 
channels. As many as 19 different experiments 
were carried out, and 10 different strains of human 
diphtheria bacilli were used, the virulence of four 
of them being fully tested. 

Massive and repeated feeding with highly virulent 
cultures (in one case on 11 occasions) were quite 
without effect. Kittens whose throats were inoculated 
by swabs with enormous numbers of diphtheria 
bacilli, either alone or mixed with staphylococci and 
streptococci, grown direct from human cases of 
diphtheria, remained unaffected, and the bacilli had 
disappeared within 24 hours. The possibility that 
the failure to infect the kittens was due to the absence 
of a local nidus of growth was met by creating such 
a nidus by a preliminary scarification of the throat, 
and with other animals by painting with strong silver 
nitrate solution. Subsequent massive inoculation 
with diphtheria bacilli still failed to produce any 
infection or, what was remarkable, any persistence of 
the bacilli locally. The same striking fact was brought 
out by a series of nose-swabbings with heavy doses 
of diphtheria bacilli. In every instance the bacilli 
rapidly disappeared, and neither local nor constitu¬ 
tional symptoms resulted. These results were excep¬ 
tionally uniform and concordant. It was found 
impossible either to infect the kittens or produce a 
carrier condition, even one of very short duration. 

The whole series of experiments justifies the opinion 
that the common and widely accepted view that cats 
can suffer from a naturally acquired disease caused 
by the diphtheria bacillus is entirely without founda¬ 
tion. The reported cases of such an association are 
based upon insufficient examination and differen¬ 
tiation of the bacilli found, due to a failure to realise 
that a large proportion of healthy, normal cats 
contain in their throats bacilli which closely resemble, 
and are difficult to distinguish from, the true B. 
diphtheria. 

The above selected examples only illustrate a small 
part of the possible inter-relationship of human and 
animal infectious diseases. 

I am convinced we do not utilise a great deal of 
available information which would be most helpful 
to both professions by our failure to secure extended 
co-operation between the medical and veterinary 
professions. We live and work far too much in 
watertight compartments. 

Medical men are liable to draw hasty conclusions 
as to diseases in animals and their association with 
human diseases, which may be very incorrect, because 
they are imperfectly acquainted with the diseases 
of animals and the bacteriology of healthy animals. 

The veterinary profession fail to utilise as much as 
they might the detailed investigations of medical 
men upon human diseases, which would often throw 
light upon animal diseases, while I have the impres¬ 
sion that they do not sufficiently consider animal 
diseases frotti the point of view of their possible 
relationship to human diseases. 


Certainly, it is undeniable that if both combined 
together more than they do we should materially 
improve our knowledge of the relationship between 
human and animal diseases. 


The Ghosts of Bath. 

Beau Nash and his Company. 

Charm of the Valley. 

(Reprinted from The Timet .) 

Those who have never been to Bath— non cuivis 
cordingit adire CorirUhum —have learnt of its fame in 
books. For that reason, perhaps, they postpone a 
visit to it, unmindful that it is more than a monument 
or a museum or a hunting ground for antiquaries. 

But it is a city which does not live entirely in the 
past. That should not be forgotten. It was for¬ 
tunate in the Roman invasion. It played a memor¬ 
able part in the social history of England. It was the 
place in which Beau Nash first proved himself to be a 
great reformer of manners—to be a man who, crowned 
with a white silk hat, ruled society with a prophetic 
sense and knew the power of humour in good govern¬ 
ance. It was a place where royalties disported 
themselves, and lords and ladies—not always too 
lordly or too ladylike—lived in the finest mansions 
that the 18th century could build. 

There is not an ignoble street in the old part of the 
city. Indeed, there is not a “ street ” at all. Every 
thoroughfare is a parade or a crescent, with here and 
there a court. It was a place where, for their sins, 
the elder aristocrats took the waters, and, it is to be 
feared not for their virtues, the young danced and 
frolicked. It was a place where, one can well believe, 
many a buck and beau might have whispered to a 
beauty:— 

“ Would you could make of me a saint, 

Or I of you a sinner.” 

It displayed a strange mingling of the daintiness 
and the coarseness of life. Imagine a water festival 
in a tepid bath, the men in canvas waistcoats and 
breeches and the women in yellow robes with various 
coloured ribbons and their hair dressed with all the 
skill of a barber. “ by appointment.” Imagine, too, 
floating upon the waters little bowls of sweetmeats 
and cosmetics. Think of its company. Here Sheri¬ 
dan did his courting, Edmund Burke found a wife. 
Goldsmith ate Lord Clare’s venison, Wordsworth 
attended his daughter’s wedding, the other members 
of the Lake School dreamt of a pantisocracy. Sir 
Walter Scott went through “ all the usual discipline 
of the Pump Room and the Baths.” Lady Blessing- 
ton and the Count d'Orsay and Walter Savage Landor 
were the guests of Napoleon III. ; here—but the 
procession of ghosts, grave and gay, would stretch 
to the crack o’ doom, and would include one that 
Thackeray made terrible :—- 

“ An’ if you and I had been alive then and strolling 
down Milsom Street—Hush ! We should have taken 
our hats off, as an awful, long, lean, gaunt figure, 
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swathed in flannels, passed by in its chair, and a livid 
face looked out from the window—the great fierce 
eves staring from under a bushy, powdered wig, 
a terrible frown, a terrible Roman nose—and we 
whisper to one anot her, ‘ There he is! There’s the 
Great Commoner! There is Mr. Pitt.’ ” 

Not a Necropolis. 

Let us leave the ghosts there, although those of 
the Lydia Languishes and of the Lucius O’Triggers, 
and of satirists and punsters and erotic bards, and of 
men grown old enough to give good advice when they 
could no longer set bad examples, are yet to pass, 
as they pass by night through the shadows of an 
Irish capital which about the same period was the 
scene of like events. Bath must not be a city of 
ghosts. Nobody could wish that it should rest its 
fame solely on memories of kingly presences, of 
wealthy ailments, of “ cures ” of arthritic statesmen 
and ecclesiastics, of irresponsible love-making in 
times gone by. The company of shades is short¬ 
lived. It would make the city worthy of an equally 
short-lived visit. It would mean an inspection of a 
wondrous abbey with casual criticisms of its archi¬ 
tecture, a glance at memorial tablets, and, often a 
few ill-informed tears on the close of a remarkable 
period in this country’s annals. 

Bath has not sunk, and, please Heaven, it will 
never sink, to the level of a necropolis. Nature 
would prevent that. Were all its literary and social 
associations to fade, were all the architecture of the 
two Woods to perish, it would still preserve the 
permanence of terrestrial beauty. Its hills clad with 
the elm, the sycamore, and the chestnut; its river, 
its parks, its countryside would still endure ; and, 
whate’er befel, Providence would decree its re¬ 
discovery by a future race. It lies round a valley of 
rest, with a silence which is at once reminiscent and 
fatidic—reminiscent of these ghosts and fatidic that 
a time will come when out of the hurly-burly of 
industrial struggle there must emerge another phase 
of existence, there must be a resurrection of the grace 
of life. Merely to hobnob with ghosts and to stand 
bare-headed before the venerable tablets in the abbey 
is not to know Bath. It is not a city for a fleeting 
visit. It is a city to abide in ; and of what other 
city can that be said ? 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Result of Examinations, July, 1922. 


London :— 

Class A. 

A. J. Baxter* 

W. G. Burgon 
E. G. Conisbee 
S. Datta 
J. B. Griffiths 
J. R. Hudson 
V. B. Jones 
G. H. Leader 
P. C. G. Malkani* 
P. N. Nanda* 


W. Rhodes 
R. A. Thrale 
R. E. S. Tuckey 
A, E. Wood 
J. H. Wood 

Class B. 
A. A. Agarwala 

G. R. Benbow 

H. L. Boucher* 
E. C. Bovettf 


S. V. Col lard 
M. L. Dartnall 
J. C. Davidson I 
H. Davi es 

C. J. N. Godfrey 

T. N. Gold* 

G. N. Gouldt 

H. Hav-Barclay 
R. S. Howe* 

T. T. McGrath* 
E. G. Morris 

C. J. Pugh 

D. E. Pugh* 

J. C. Stephens 

E. P. Thorne 

K. D. Turner 
E. Wilkinson* 


Class C. 

D. J. Anthony 
A. J. Beeson 
R. E. C. Bullen 
M. G. Catniur 

E. L. Clarke 
L. J. Ford 

A. V. Franklin* 
C. J. H. Gale 
J. McA. Gray 
E. B. D. Hall* 

C. P. Johnson 

D. Johnston 
H. P. Lightfoot 
R. Lovell 


Liverpool ■ 

Class A. 

D. W. Mills 
Z. Morcosf 
A. Smith 

R. T. Wiggins 

Class B. 

F. Beckett 
J. Birtwistle 
F. Booth 
J. Brennan 

A. J. Caldwell 
H. S. Caldwell 

E. A. Comer 

B. Holmes 

W. Nightingale 
A. C. Shuttleworth 
L. A. Watson 
T. W. Woodhead 


* Denotes 
f Denotes 

(To 


R. McGregor 

V. V. Morgan 

L. E. Perkins 
T. W. E. Pugh 
H. C. Reeks* 

A. Renfrew 

C. Renfrew 

J. V. S. Rutter 

G. W. Searles 

M. C. Sadler 
A. Sams* 

R. B. Smith 
J. C. Wallace 

H. C. Wilkins 

Class D. 

R. L. Cornell 
A. F. Flood 
E. W. Garrv 

D. A. Gill ' 

H. C. Gregory 
J. N. J. Hagan 
H. L. Hobson 
R. C. Holmes 
R. T. Howells 
T. Knowles 

E. G. Langford 

W. F. Loveless 
H. Podgaez 

T. J. Reynolds 
H. P. Standley 
E. Varley 
E. Wilkinson 


Class C. 

E. D. Barker 

A. F. Butler 
G. D. Coward 

G. 0. Davis* 

K. D. Downham 

B. Gale* 

A. W. Holtum* 

T. W. Hughes 

D. L. James 

E. G. Knight (Miss) 
R. C. Locke 

E. L. Tavlor* 

J. W. Wilson 

Class D. 

A. M. Fulton 

C. Hargreaves 

H. R. Hewetson 
E. F. Manley 
H. T. Matthews 
A. E. Proctor 

A. W. Whitehouse 

2nd Class Honours. 

1st Class Honours. 
be continued.) 
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Abstracts and Reviews. 

Cattle Disease in West Africa. 

An interesting article lias appeared in the Halle aux 
Cuira on cattle diseases in West Africa. M. Panisset, a 
professor at the veterinary school at Alfort (France) speaks 
with authority. “ Cattle plague,” ho writes, “ attacks ox, 
zebra and buffalo. Goats, sheep and pigs have been 
known to contract the disease, but only on rare occasions.” 
M. Panisset has come to the conclusion that not every 
animal falls a victim to a passing epidemic. “ For 
instance,” he says, “ herds may be feeding together, and 
while one lot may succumb, the other may remain im¬ 
mune.” He quotes Indo-China, where a short while ago 
herds of buffalo died, other cattle in the same region being 
left healthy and sound. Cattle plague, according to the 
professor, may be conveyed to an area by several means. 
As it is a contagious disease, infected animals may carry 
it from one district to another. M. Panisset in his 
researches lias found that a certain delay exists between 
the time a beast is infected and the period when the 
sickness sliow r s itself. It is generally some days, four or 
five perhaps, before the animal’s condition show's the 
usual symptoms. One difficulty which the professor has 
found in his search for virus in the diseased animal is that 
the virus dries up too quickly for it to be of much use. 
Naturally, the amount procured has to be economically 
dealt with, and every care taken to preserve it. The 
professor, in dealing with quarantine, mentions methods 
by w’hich cattle-owners have tried to combat the plague. 
“ The English,” he writes, “ have endeavoured to close 
up the infected area by removing all cattle from that 
particular ground. But that system has not always been 
successful, because game have found been carrying germs 
from this area to another.” In spite of many discourage¬ 
ments, the professor is hopeful of eventually destroying 
this plague germ. Isolation, he contends, has done 
much, and will do more. Barrages, cordons drawn 
around infected districts, and strict sanitary measures, if 
they do not eradicate the disease, will arrest its progress. 
What M. Panisset w r ould like to see established would be 
centres in West Africa where veterinary doctors were 
stationed, and where serum could be produced. An army 
of fully-qualified men, who could act as sanitary agents, 
“ would,” he assures us. “ so combat plague that West 
Africa in time w’ould become a great- cattle-producing 
country.” - 

Antiscorbutic Value of Dried Fruits. 

Experiments were made by Eckman ( Journ. Amer. 
Med. Assoc. y March 4th, 1922) to determine to what 
extent, if at all, the antiscorbutic vitamines are contained 
in dehydrated fruits. The experiments consisted in 
feeding observations on guinea-pigs. The dried fruits 
used w'ere peaches, apricots, apples, pears, prunes, cherries, 
and loganberries. Water and alfalfa-flour mixture were 
given ad libitum y and varying amounts of the fruit were 
used. When scurvy symptoms wore prominent and 
marked loss of weight occurred, the amount of fruit was 
increased in the effort to prevent a fatal issue of the 
disease. Post-Mortem examinations of practically all 
of the animals were made, and in all cases definite evidences 
of scurvy’ were observed, such as subperiosteal hteinorr- 
hages, especially in the limbs and checks, evidence of 
intramuscular and subcutaneous hfemorrhages, haemorr¬ 
hagic nodules at the costochondral junctions, and enlarged 
and haemorrhagic suprarenals. The principal ante-mortem 
signs w'ere marked loss of weight and appetite, sub¬ 
cutaneous haemorrhages, marked pseudo-paralysis of 
the limbs, and in one case (on apples) a prolapse of the 
rectum. From these experiments it appears evident 
that the only one of the dried fruits tested which contains 
sufficient antiscorbutic vitamin to maintain the life of 
a guinea-pig when fed in not too excessive quantities is 
the peach. Of this fruit it appears that four grams a 
day, although insufficient to prevent scurvy, delays it 
for three or four months. Although further trial did not 
bear it out, earlior experiments indicated some value in 


apricots and apples. Pears, prunes, loganberries, and 
cherries seemed to have even less value.— (British Medical 

Journal.) - 

The Anti-anaphylactic Action of Lipoids. 

Duprez (C.R. Soc. Biologie , February 4th, 1922) shows 
how it is possible to prevent the symptoms of acute 
anaphylactic shock in the guinea-pig by means of the 
previous injection of a lipoidal emulsion. The particular 
lipoids used are prepared by making an alcholic extract 
of a calf’s heart which has been treated preliminary with 
acetone. After evaporating the extract to dryness, the 
residue is dissolved in saline. The guinea-pigs are sen¬ 
sitised by the subcutaneous injection of 2 c.cm. of horse 
serum. Three weeks later a determination is made of 
the minimal lethal dose of horse serum giv en intravenously. 
Tf now, one hour before the dechaining dose is given, an 
injection of 2 c.cm. of the lipoidal emulsion be adminis¬ 
tered intravenously, all symptoms of shock are prevented. 
Not only is this method successful in protecting against 
horse serum anaphylaxis, but it appears to be equally 
efficacious in warding off the symptoms produced by 
other substances normally capable of giving rise to shock 
in the guinea-pig, such as serum treated with agar or a 
suspension of agar in physiological saline. The mechanism 
of this effect has not yet been worked out.— (British 
Medical Journal.) - 

Mange of the Ears in Rabbits. 

Mange of the ears in rabbits is caused by Psoroptes 
communis , and is visible at first only by a minute yellowish 
crust- deep down in the auditory tract. The animal holds 
its head down with the ear always lowered. At this stage 
the disease is easily cured by injecting a few’ drops of 
olive oil or tobacco extract wdth a small syringe. For 
this purpose, tobacco is used at the rate of 3 oz. to five 
pints of water, reduced to one-third by boiling. For a 
more advanced stage, a mixture of one tablespoonful of 
carbolic acid to tw'o tablespoonfuls of glycerine in one-and- 
a-half pints of water is advised. A simple remedy for the 
disease in any stage is a mixture of one part of potassium 
pent-asulphide to five of water, injected warm after filter¬ 
ing ; or a warm solution of 3 per cent, cresyl, mixed with 
two parts of oil and one part oil of turpentine. This 
form (if mange is very contagious not onlj' in rabbits, but 
in other animals, particularly horses. Seriously infected 
animals should therefore be killed. As P. communis is 
killed by a temperature of 95° F., the hutches can be 
disinfected by washing them down with boiling water. 

Sarcoptic mange, caused by Sarcoptes scabiei var. 
cuniculi , and the form caused by £. notoedres, begins in 
the head, generally about the nose, and gradually covers 
the face and ears, sometimes the paws, and occasionally 
the w'hole body. It appears in the form of a greyish crust, 
very thick and adherent, covering a thickened, inflamed 
and bleeding skin, with much discharge. The animals 
become very thin, and sometimes die. The skin should 
be shaved and washed with warm soapy water, followed 
by applications of Helmerich’s ointment, cade (juniper) 
oil, or balsam of Peru at a strength of 1 : 8. 

[Gabert (H ). Traitement des Gales du Lapin.— Vie 

Agric. et Bur ., Paris , xix. No. 53, 31st December, 1921, 

pp. 473-474, 2 figs. Ex. Rev. Applied Entomology .] 


Beetles as Food and Medicine. 

This paper reviews existing information regarding 
beetles used as food and medicine. The Meloid® are 
the group chiefly concerned as regards medicine, the 
blister-beetles of the genera Epicaula , Lytta , Lydus y 
Meloe and Mylabris being well known in this connection. 
The use of certain insects as food is based on the flavour 
imparted by the irritant principle in them, while many 
larvae with a high fat or albumen content are a valuable 
addition to the diet of vegetarian races of man. 
[Netoi/itzky (F.). Kafer als Nahrungs- und Heilmittel. 
(Beetles as Food and Medicine.)— Koleopt. Rundschau , 
Vienna, vii.. No. 9-10, 25th February, 1919, pp. 121- 
129 ; viii, No. 1-3, 20th September, 1919, pp. 21-26, 
47-60. Ex. Rev. Applied Entomology.) 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 

The Editor will bo glad to receive from members and others contributions 
to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


Lamb Dysentery. 

By R. Craig Robinson, M.R.C.V.S., Carlisle. 

A client of mine who has a large sheep farm situated 
on the English borders adjoining Roxburghshire 
has, during the last few years, had a large mortality 
amongst his lambs from the above disease. 

My client consulted Professor Gaiger on the matter, 
who advised vaccination and supplied sufficient 
vaccine to vaccinate 49 sheep, viz., 45 ewes and 
four gimmers. 

The vaccination was first applied on March 17th, 
when 2 c.c. of vaccine were inoculated into each 
sheep. They were again vaccinated on the 29th 
March with 3 c.c. The after-effects of the vaccination 
were practically nil, only a few ewes showing slight 
stiffness in the leg in which they had been vaccinated. 
The results have been most gratifying, as only two 
lambs out of those ewes and gimmers have died from 
the disease, viz., the lamb of one ewe and of one 
gitnmer. These ewes were grazed along with a large 
number of other ewes on the adjoining hirsels which 
were not vaccinated, and there was a iarge mortality 
amongst those unvaccinated. 

As these ewes were vaccinated as an experiment, 
and the results have been so highly satisfactory, my 
client intends if he can procure the vaccine to inoculate 
a larger number next year. 


Tuberculous Meningitis. 

By G. V. Byrne, M.R.C.V.S., Streatham Hill. 

Subject. —Cow, six years old. On Sunday, March 
19th, mid-day, I received a telephone message from 
the owner of this animal asking me to go and see a 
cow which he thought had pneumonia, as she was 
panting greatly and off her feed. On my arrival 
the owner told me he was convinced her lungs were 
very bad. 

Symptoms .—On examination I found the lungs to 
be normal, respirations markedly increased, pulse 
quick and wiry, temperature 105-5°, both pupils 
dilated, and partial blindness ; the bowels were 
normal, and apparently the rumen and other stomachs 
in a fairly good state. The head was held very 
stiffly, and inclined to one side. There was slight 
twitching of the muscles, with spasmodic movements 
of both hind legs. The animal was tied up, and on 
releasing her, and persuading her to walk, she showed 
a marked tendency to walk in circles, more particu¬ 
larly to the left side, and pronounced inco-ordination. 
On looking at her from a distance one would be 
inclined to think from how the head was held that 
she had sustained some injury in the cervical region, 
but on palpation this was found to be incorrect. The 
point upon which I here wish to lay stress is that the 
cow was in excellent condition, had never been ill 
before, and showed no symptom of tuberculosis. 
At first I was rather inclined to think it was a case of 
lead poisoning, but the history of the case was abso¬ 


lutely against this, and 1 then came to the conclusion 
it was a case of tuberculous meningitis. I then told 
the owner that treatment would be useless, but this 
did not satisfy him, and he wished to have her treated 
at least for a time to “ give her a chance.” 

Treatment. —Mag. sulph. to be given in a quart 
of lukewarm water, and 1 Jibs, of treacle, along with 
one of the following powders, four of which were 
given :—amnion, carb. and p. camphor® aa. §iss. 
antifebrin, 3ij- digitalis, 5iss., sodii bicarb, and gentian 
aa. §iss. 

On the following day I again saw the cow. Symp¬ 
toms were the same as the previous day, temperature 
105°, and the, brain symptoms even more marked. 
Bleeding from the jugular was now resorted to, and 
a second dose of mag. sulph. given—§x. After this 
the cow seemed somewhat easier, but the bowels had 
not moved. On the following day I had a telephone 
message to say the cow was down, could not get up, 
and that there was complete abeyance of the appetite. 
I again saw her and found she, was semi-comatose, 
and advised the owner to have her slaughtered; but 
this he would not consent to do. He fed her on 
oatmeal gruel, linseed meal, and, in fact, any muci¬ 
laginous food he could obtain. I went to see her next 
day, and found, to my amazement, she looked a great 
deal better. Breathing was fairly normal, tempera¬ 
ture still elevated, 104‘5°, and the head held in almost 
the natural position, but still she refused to feed. 
Next day I was informed she was much worse, and I 
went again, only to find the animal down, unable to 
rise, respirations increased, grunting, eyes staring, 
pupils dilated, bowels still unmoved, and the head 
held stifflv, and to one side; temperature had fallen 
to 99°. 1 again told the owner it was useless to con¬ 

tinue with the case, so he consented to have her 
slaughtered. 

Unfortunately, 1 had not an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing the carcase, as the animal went to a knacker, and 
was disposed of before I could get there; but I had the 
brain kept. 

On macroscopic examination I found the corpora 
quadrigemina and the meninges of the part to be very 
acutely inflamed, also the, choroid plexus. The 
ventricles showed nothing abnormal, nor did any other 
part of the brain. 

I sent the brain to theR.V.C., London, for examina¬ 
tion. and from there I was informed that B. tuber¬ 
culosis had been easily demonstrated in the above 
lesion. 


The Week at Westminster. 

By Our Parliamentary Correspondent. 

Sir A. Mond, the Minister of Health, in moving 
the Second Reading of the Milk and Dairies (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill in the House of Commons last week, 
said its object was to improve the supply, and 
particularly the purity, of milk in a less ambitious 
and expensive way than was^contemplated by the 
Act of 1915, the operation of which we ^suspended 
during the war, but which, if the present Bill were 
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not passed, would automatically come into force on 
September 1. The Bill, which had already passed 
through the House of Lords, was the result of very 
careful consultation between the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, the Central Chamber of Agriculture, the 
Farmers" Union, the leading producers of high- 
grade milk, and all those who had taken most interest 
in the clean milk question. The measure had met 
with the approval of all those somewhat conflicting 
interests. The consumers’ point of view had also 
been very carefully considered. 

Describing the provisions of the Bill in detail, the 
Minister said that the measure proposed to give local 
authorities the power to take a retailer off their 
registers, thus giving better supervision and control. 
He was endeavouring in the Bill to work on a method 
of grading up milk. There were at present 35 grading 
stations, which were properly controlled and in which 
a very strict inspection was made with tuberculin 
tests in regard to the cattle used. He proposed to 
try and provide a system under which a reasonably 
careful farmer ought to be able to supply the certified 
grade and grade A milk without any great addi¬ 
tional cost to himself. Pure milk should be no longer 
the luxury of the rich, but it should be made a common 
commodity for the use of all citizens. Dealing 
with the tuberculin tests for cattle, the right hon. 
gentleman said that what was wanted was milk 
which was free from tuberculous bacteria. It was 
not the case that every cow which reacted to the 
test gave tuberculous milk. At present the Medical 
Research Council, at his instigation, was carrying 
on an elaborate investigation into the whole question 
of the value of the tuberculin tests. He proposed 
to go on the lines of testing the milk rather than the 
cow, and he was laying down a standard of a bacterio¬ 
logical kind in the milk test rather than dealing with 
the animal which was producing it. 

In Clause 4 of the Bill provisions were introduced 
for prohibiting the addition of colouring matter or 
water and other similar things to milk, and it was made 
an offence to sell, offer or expose for sale adulterated 
milk. Under Clause 5 it was made an offence for 
any person knowingly to sell milk from a cow with 
tuberculosis of the udder. For the first summary 
conviction there was liability to a fine not exceeding 
£20, and for second and subsequent convictions 
a fine not exceeding £100 or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a period of six months. 
The penalties were purposely made severe because 
a person selling milk of that kind was retailing not 
food but poison, and committing a crime against 
society. Whether it would be possible to deal with 
the standard of condensed milk he could not say, 
because he had not considered all the details, but the 
Ministry was anxious to see that the best condensed 
milk was brought into this country. Unfortunately, 
the very considerable powers under milk and dairy 
Orders had in many cases not been exercised. Under 
Clause 11 of the Bill, where the district council 
failed to perform their duties, the Minister might 
order that such powers and duties should be trans¬ 
ferred to the county council. 
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In the debate which followed, Sir Watson * 
Cheyne said that the presence of the word 
“ knowingly ” in the provision that “ no person shall 
knowingly sell or offer or expose for sale the milk 
of a cow suffering from tuberculosis of the udder ” 
left a loophole for evasion which almost destroyed 
the value of the clause. He could not see why it 
should not be as necessary for a dairyman to know 
that the milk which he sold did not contain tubercle 
bacilli as it was for a restaurant-keeper to know that 
the food which he supplied would not cause ptomaine 
poisoning. Further, the reference in the Bill to 
disease of the udder would cause dairy farmers to 
concentrate attention on the question whether the 
udder was tuberculous—a matter difficult to diagnose 
—rather than on the question whether the milk 
contained tubercle bacilli, which could be deter¬ 
mined quickly, cheaply, and with certainty by 
microscopic examination. If a milkman were to sell 
milk diluted with arsenic it would be said “ What 
a terrible thing to do,” although it might have been 
accidental. Why, then, should a milkman be allowed 
to sell milk containing the bacilli of tuberculosis ? 

Mr. Myers, a Labour member, said that there was 
a very simple provision in the Act of 1915 which 
ought to be included in this Bill. Some local 
authorities had already adopted this provision, and 
employed a veterinary surgeon, whose duties were to 
inspect dairy cattle in their area once or twice a year. 
There was no law to compel them to undertake this 
work, but in the 1915 Act there was a provision 
whereby a number of authorities might combine for 
that purpose, employ a veterinary surgeon, and set 
him looking after the dairy cows in that way. In 
those parts of the country where this principle had 
been adopted there had been a general advance in 
the type of dairy cows kept, and there had been 
a lower type of animal where this inspection was not 
in operation. Such inspection should be made 
general. 

Sir A. Mond, replying to points raised, said that 
it had been stated that it was practically impossible 
to diagnose tuberculosis of the udder. He had 
discussed this question with veterinary experts and 
practical farmers, and he was told that the diagnosis 
was by no means so difficult as it was made out to 
be. Giving a rough outline of the intended grading 
proposals, he said that every animal would be sub¬ 
jected to the tuberculin test before being admitted 
to the herd and certified as a non reactor. Every 
three months the herd would be examined by a 
veterinary surgeon, and the milk examined for 
tubercle bacillus. If there was evidence of 
tuberculosis the animal would be withdrawn from 
the herd. If the milk from the group showed 
evidence of tuberculosis the whole group would be 
withdrawn until the affected animal was identified. 
Milk was to be bottled on the farm immediately 
after production, and delivered to the consumer 
within two days of production. Bottles were to be 
completely sealed before delivery, and must not 
contain more than 30,000 bacteria per cubic centi¬ 
metre or any bacillus coli in a tenth of a cubic 
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centimetre. This was for certified milk, and in the 
case of Grade A milk, the health of the herd was to 
be the same as with certified milk, except that there 
would be no tuberculin tests. The milk might be 
pasteurised, but if so it must be designated. It 
must not contain more than 200,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimetre. Those limitations involved the 
use of sterilized vessels, with careful regard to 
cleanliness, especially to ensure freedom from manurial 
contamination. 

The Bill was read a second time. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

At question time Captain Elliot asked the 
Minister of Agriculture whether, during the. recent 
epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease, any outbreaks 
were traceable to re-infection of fresh stock in pre¬ 
viously infected premises ; and, if so, how many. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen said that he was 
satisfied that in two cases only, out of a total of some 
1.150, had outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease been 
attributable to the re-infection of fresh stock on 
previously infected premises after they had been 
closed for the prescribed period. 

Sufferings of Imported Cattle. 

Captain Wedgwood Benn asked the Minister of 
Agriculture what regulations existed to prevent 
unnecessary suffering during the voyage of live cattle I 
imported into this country, and whether such 
regulations were effective ? 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen replied that regula- | 
tions for the protection of animals from unnecessary 
suffering during the voyage to this country were, 
as regarded animals from abroad, contained in 
chapter (i of the Foreign Animals Order of 1910, and 
as regarded animals from Ireland, in Part I of the 
Animals (Transit and General) Order of 1912. 
Judging from the inspection of the fittings in the 
vessels engaged in this trade and the number of 
casualties reported, he was satisfied that the regula- ) 
tions were as effective as could be expected, but a 
certain amount of suffering was unavoidable in the 
case of voyages across the Atlantic. 

Cattle from Ireland. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen informed Mr. Wise 
that the number of cattle, sheep, and swine imported 
into Great Britain from Ireland in 1920 and 1921, 
with the estimated value of the imports in 1920 
(compiled from reports published by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 


Ireland) was as follows :— 




1921. 

1920. 



No. 

No. 

Estimated 

value. 

Milch cows 

31,724 

47,001 

£ 

1,884,898 

Other cattle 

697,566 

852,547 

33,319,095 

Calves . 

39,201 

27,290 

409,350 

Sheep . 

224,714 

245,525 

1,471,022 

Lambs 

342,254 

346,291 

1,350,535 

Swine . 

65,854 

166,869 

2,455,083 


Notes and News. 

Tho Editor will be glad to receive Items of professional Interest for 
these columns. 


The Third International Congress on the 
History of Medicine was held from the 17th to the 
22nd July at the Royal Society of Medicine, 1, 
Wimpole Street. In addition to the sessions for 
the reading of papers on various historical subjects 
in the realm of medicine, pharmacy and veterinary 
science, visits were arranged to the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum, the Royal College of 
Physicians, the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
Barber Surgeons Hall, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Among the papers on the History of 
veterinary science the following were read : 

By Maj.-Gen. Sir F. Smith : on the History of 
Veterinary Anatomy in England in the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries. 

Bv Mr. F. Bullock (Secretary, R.C.V.S.), on the 
“ Mulomedicina Chironis,” a fourth century veter¬ 
inary compendium, of which only one MS. copy 
has been found. 

Bv Monsieur H. Sevilla, a Veterinary Surgeon 
of Paris, on the Description of the Symptoms of 
Colic in the Greek Hippiatrika. 

By Prof. F. J. Cole, on Ruini’s Anatomy of the 
Horse. 

By Monsieur L. Moule (Paris) on the Midi's of 
the Greeks and the Malleus of the Romans. 


Obituary. 

Balls, George. Brixton Hill, S.W. Graduated 
London, 17th April, 1871. Died, 18th July, 
1922. Aged 73. 

Basset, P. T. B. Cowbridge, Glamorgan. Grad¬ 
uated London, 12th July, 1900. Died 9th 
July, 1922. 

Ei, chick, George. Newcastle-on-Tyne, North¬ 
umberland. Graduated Edinburgh, 13th 
April. 1871. Died 19th July, 1922. Aged 73. 

Molyneux, N. New Kent Road, S.E. 1. Grad¬ 
uated London, 23rd April, 1872. Died 13th 
July, 1922. Aged 76. 

Thorne, H. A. South Molton, Devon. Grad¬ 
uated London, 22nd December, 1914. Died, 
28th June, 1922. Aged 40. 

Wolstenholme. J. B. Quay Street, Manchester. 
Graduated London, 1st April, 1875. Fellow 
26th April, 1893. Died 16th July, 1922. 
Aged 72. 


Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

A General Meeting of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Aytoun Street, Manchester, on June 21st, 1922, 
at 3.30 p.m. The chair was taken by the President 
(Captain F. Hopkin), and the other members 
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present were Messrs. Allen, Burndred, Brittlebank, 
Curbishley, Edwards, Locke, Lancaster, Noel- 
Pillers, Stent, Taylor and Whitehead. Visitors, 
Messrs. Craig and Prescott. 

Aplolgies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. Abson, Carter, Mayall, Spruell and 
Woods. 

It was unanimously resolved that the minutes 
of the last meeting be taken as read. 

CorrsspondGitc*. 

A letter from Mr. G. Ellis, M.R.C.V.S., Glossop* 
tendering his resignation as a member. Proposed 
by Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., seconded by 
Mr. ,J. D. Whitehead, F.R.C.V.S., and unani¬ 
mously resolved, that the resignation be accepted 
with regret. 

Elaotion of Counoll of tho Royal Collaga of Votorlnary Surgtons. 

Lt.-Col. J.W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., 
intimated that a letter had been received from 
Major J. Abson, E.R.C.V.S., in which he thanked 
the Association for its support. Lt.-Col. Brittle- 
bank also thanked the members of the Association 
for the support which had enabled him to be 
re-elected as a member of Council. 


Correspondence. 

I^ettrra to the Editor Hhould reach the Office not later than by the first 
post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's Issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the contributor 

for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of his 
correspondents. 


Votorlnary Inspector*’ Faea (and Allowances). 

Sir, 

I have been much interested in the matter in your 
Correspondence Column respecting the above and consider 
the Chairman of the Suffolk Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Association is, in the first place, to be congratulated on 
obtaining an increase of fees during “ hard times,” but, 
at the same time, I think that the scale is open to what 
1 trust he and his Co-Inspectors will understand to be 
only of the nature of a friendly criticism. Surely inspec¬ 
tion of Markets and Sales is worth a minimum fee of 
£1 Is. Od. (though I do not know quite how it is conducted). 
Microscopical examination I also consider worth an equal 
fee (mange parasites—especially after an animal has been 
well dressed—I find quite as elusive as bacteria). 

Ordinary visits, mallein test, foot and mouth, speaking 
generally, seem good, but why is no differentiation as to 
numbers made in respect of Sheep Scab where, according 
to our instructions, we have to inspect all sheep on the 
premises exposed to infection frequently running into 


Nominations. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for 
membership of the Association :•—Mr. E. A. Pearce, 
M.R.C.V.S., Northwich, Cheshire, by Lt.-Col. 
J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S.; Mr. 
Thomas Craig, M.R.C.V.S., Grosvenor Street, 
Manchester, by Mr. G. H. Locke, M.R.C.V.S. 

Dr. J. B. Higgins, M.B. (Viet.), D.M.R.E. 
(Camb.), Manchester, then addressed the Meeting 
on “ Some aspects of Radiology, with Suggestions 
for its Application to Veterinary Surgery. ’ |Dr. 
Higgins’ paper, together with the ensuing discus¬ 
sion, receive separate publication.-— Ed.} 

Capt. F. Hopkin, M.R.C.V.S., in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Higgins, said :■—I think we 
have got to thank Dr. Higgins for coming here 
and expending the time he has done. He gave 
his services very readily, and I am sure we have all 
appreciated his lecture, and I want you to show 
your appreciation in the usual way. 

Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S. 
I am quite sure the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association will only be too glad if Dr. Higgins 
will come amongst us on future occasions. 

Dr. Higgins in reply :—I shall be only too pleased 
to come amongst you at all times, and if I can be 
of any service I shall be only too pleased. Radio¬ 
logy is a very difficult subject to speak about, 
but if I have conveyed the lines of investigation 
to you, I shall consider that my mission has been 
fulfilled. (Applause). 


numbers of 250 or more ? 

Again, surely 6d. a mile (distance actually travelled— 
presumably mileage both ways) is insufficient travelling 
allowance, or else the veterinary inspectors of these parts 
are wrong in protesting against 7Jd. and requesting 9d. 

However, the veterinary inspectors of Suffolk do not 
seem to have had imposed on them the graduated scale 
of allowances referred to in your last issue as offered to 
ourselves. 

This scale has, to my mind, a remarkably repellant 
similarity to a scale of foes issued, I believe, to the local 
veterinary" inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
upon which I adversely commented sometime ag«». 
Perhaps such was a Treasury order. I trust if this scale 
is attempted to be forced on veterinary inspectors there 
will be general resentment throughout the profession. 

Surely it would be well to know the position of veterinary 
inspectors throughout the country. There is a Suffolk 
Veterinary Inspectors’ Association, there is a Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Section of our own Association, and we in our 
wisdom have applied to the National Veterinary Medical 
Association for redress. 

Is the National Association of Veterinary Inspectors 
alive or dead ? 

There may be much arising in connection with veterinary 
inspectors immediately and in the future in which we 
require to be thoroughly organised from A to Z. It 
seems to me we need some central body to advise us 
regarding prospective legislation, to apply to for redress, 
and to co-ordinate or assist in co-ordinating our fees. 

I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hugh P. Hogbkn. 


John Spruell, 

Hon. Secretary. 


26, Manor Park Road, Folkestone. 
July llth, 1922. 
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Serum Treatment of “ Shipping Fever” and 
Pneumonia for the British Remount Com¬ 
mission in America. 

By J. Gregg, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. 


I notice in your issue of the 15th July a very 
able paper which Capt. C. W. Cartwright read 
before the North Wales V.A. Capt. Cartwright 
was good enough to mention my work in Newport 
News, and the President asked for particulars. It 
has, therefore, occurred to me to publish it or as 
much of it as I can gather together, with the 
object of having it tested and verilied by other 
workers, especially in our Colonies. 

I have set down enough to enable other in¬ 
vestigators to follow up our line of action. 

Perhaps someone will tell us that the hay 
bacillus under certain conditions becomes patho¬ 
genic, and it is not at all unlikely. The only 
argument against that is, that it becomes more 
virulent with artificial cultivation. 

I cannot omit mention of the help I received 
from Doctor Geo. Gregory, of Chicago, who was 
our laboratory man, also Capt. John Brown, Perth, 
Major Andrew Robb, Glasgow, Capt. C. W. 
Cartwright, Dysarth, Doctor Geo. Glover, North 
Carolina (late of Chester), Doctor Andrew Gillespie 
of Oklahoma (late of Perth), Col. Deacon, Col. 
Barry, Sir Chas. Gunning, Bart., and, of course, 
Col. Olver, and many others. 

I first had the idea of using blood serum as a 
curative for shipping fever at Lathrop, Mo., U.S.A., 
in the early spring of 1915. It was surmised that 
recovered subjects would have a certain amount of 
immunity, and that blood serum from such subjects 
might have some curative effect if given to new 
purchases that were suffering from fever. It was 
found that the surmise was correct. 

My mode of procedure was roughly to select 
recovered pneumonia cases that showed good 
constitution and grit, and bleed them from the 
jugular—about six quarts ; defibrinate the blood, 
add half of one per cent, carbolic acid and inject 
from one to three ounces intramuscularly or intra¬ 
venously, according to the symptoms. Where there 
was evidence of pneumonia, I usually gave the 
dcfibrinated blood through the vein. 

Shortly after this I tried hyperimmunising with 
small quantities of blood drawn from animals suffering 


actively from pneumonia. I was, however, afraid 
to push this far enough owing to the fact that I was 
working without authority. 

Owing to other duties my activities in this mode 
of treatment lapsed and it was not until the spring 
of 1916 that I was able to commence operations at 
Newport News, Va. Here I had only mules until 
the month of August in the same year, when I was 
able so extend my operations to horses. I continued 
to hyper with blood drawn from animals suffering 
from pneumonia until the end of 1916, when I was 
able to secure the assistance of a bacteriologist, after 
which we hypered with cultures of streptococci 
and staphylococci obtained from cases of pneumonia 
in the depot. Our experience was that serum from 
animals hypered with pneumonia blood was 
more potent as a curative than was that from similar 
animals hypered with streptococci and staphy¬ 
lococci, owing no doubt to the fact that the apparent 
causative bacillus, viz., the bacillus X, was in the 
blood used for hypering. (Col. Watkins-Pitchford 
was the first to name the organism.) 

The records will show that the deaths dropped 
75 per cent, when we started to use this serum. 

This mode of treatment with fresh defibrinated 
blood went on at our depot until the end of 1917, 
when Col. A. Olver, C.B., F.R.C.O.S., R.A.V.C., took 
an interest in our work and obtained for it some sort 
of recognition. He instituted several improvements 
in our laboratory, fetching it up to date. He also 
had the bacillus X isolated and grown and used it 
with the streptococci and staphylococci for hyper¬ 
immunising purposes. 

Further, he had the serum standardised by the 
agglutination method, so that we w r ere able to gauge 
the potency and to balance the dosage. But the 
greatest improvement of all was the production of 
a clear, filtered, and sterile product that would keep 
at ordinary room temperatures for a considerable 
time. (It was found that the defibrinated blood W'as 
not suitable for use outside the depot of production.) 
Therefore during 1918 nothing but clear serum was 
used at Newport News or any other depot in the 
States or Canada. 

Personally, we found the clear standardised serum 
much more reliable than the defibrinated blood ; 
our records and that of others will bear this out. 
We also had considerable experience with the 
polyvalent serum as a prophylactic; in our hands 
and in the depot in which we were operating the 
saving w r as from 50 per cent, to 75 per cent, over the 
controls which had no prophylactic treatment. I have 
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no doubt but this would have held good if the animals 
could have been kept longer in our depot, but it 
looked as if the immunity produced was short and 
that when the animals were again compelled to take 
on a further rail journey they became again infected 
and when getting a second dose of serum developed 
anaphylaxis, which was often fatal. The same con¬ 
dition was noticed when animals got a second dose 
of serum several weeks after the first dose and before 
undertaking their second journey. 

Our system of using defibrinated blood and scrum 
at Newport News was always to get the animals 
under treatment early. Immediately they came off 
the train experienced men picked out all the “ dopy,” 
empty-looking or sick animals and removed them to 
the hospital lines where they could get some individual 
attention and a dose of serum. Their temperatures 
were taken daily and the serum repeated once a day 
for three days if required. Pneumonia cases were 
sent to special pens and given whatever treatment 
was indicated, including serum, chest tapping, 
bleeding, and normal salt solution intravenously. 
Counter-irritation over the chest walls in all forms 
was abandoned after thorough trying. We usually 
got 25 per cent, of train loads of horses into the 
hospital lines by the ordinary careful picking. 
Afterwards, when the D.D.V.S. introduced the tem- 
peraturing of train loads, 45 per cent, came under 
treatment and got serum. This method we found 
cut the death rate to a mere trifle even in the very 
sick train loads. We had the smallest death-rate in 
the history of the Commission after introducing this 
method of treatment. 

During 1918 our laboratory produced 43,000 
ounces of clear serum, which was distributed to the 
depots in the U.S. A. and Canada. The market value 
of this product at wholesale price would be $43,000. 

We now come to the particulars of the laboratory 
methods employed. The first investigative work 
undertaken in the laboratory was directed towards 
solving the relationship between the pus organisms 
and catarrhal fever and pneumonia. This work- 
covered a period (working part time) of five months, 
from November, 1916, to the end of March, 1917, 
during which time numerous blood cultures and 
bacteriological examinations of post-mortem material 
from pneumonia cases were made. The outstanding 
feature of this investigation was that all varieties of 
streptococci and staphylococci were found with no 
one type any more constant in one form of the disease 
than another. 

Taking the streptococci found in pneumonia as an 
example, their cultural characteristics and patho¬ 
genicity were exceedingly variable, both long and 
short chained varieties, haemolytic, and the con¬ 
glomerate forms were all equally prevalent. Freshly 
isolated cultures of the long chained streptococcus 
which were highly virulent to rabbits, produced 
little or no effect when injected into horses and mules. 
One example—a blind horse which had not been sick 
with catarrhal fever or its complications while at 
Newport News was first bled about one gallon, and 
received six different strains of freshly isolated 


streptococci 30cc., into the jugular, the same amount 
into the trachea, and the same amount directly 
into the lung substance through the costal wall. 
This horse had a slight rise of temperature, lasting 
over a week, after which the animal appeared normal 
up until the time of his destruction, which was about 
four months later, as during this period he was used 
as a serum animal. 

Staphylococci. —All three forms of staphylococci 
were present both in pneumonia and catarrhal fever, 
with the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus most 
common, the albus next and the citreus last. The 
staphylococcus citreus fiavus (waxy form) was also 
isolated in catarrhal fever. Some cultures of the 
staphylococcus albus assumed golden pigment 
properties under artificial cultivation. 

The starting point was to make a close and thorough 
survey of catarrhal fever in an effort to solve the 
question of aetiology, and the relationship between 
fever cases where the Schneiderian membrane 
(coryza) and mucous membrane of the eye (pink eye) 
were involved, and strangles, the intestinal type 
(diarrhoea cases), and the pectoral type of pneumonia. 

Bacteriological Investigation. 

Numerous blood cultures made from the blood 
stream during life, and from the various tissues after 
death revealed the fact that an organism (very 
closely resembling the bacillus subtilis) is more 
constant than any other one organism, when the 
media is made with fresh horsemeat infusion. Out 
of a total of ninety-four examinations, forty of which 
were cararrhal fever and the other fifty-four were 


pneumonia cases, the following 

results were 

obtained :— 

Pneumonia Cases — 

Per cent. 

Bacillus X in mixed culture 

60 

Bacillus X in pure culture 

41 

Micrococci in pure culture 

19 

Other organisms 

8 

Sterile 

15 

Catarrhal Fever (Skippiny Fever )— 

Bacillus X in mixed culture 

47.5 

Bacillus X in pure culture 

40 

Micrococci in pure culture 

22.5 

Sterile 

25 

Other organisms 

5 


The above blood samples were taken by the 
McJunkin tube method, which would almost exclude 
contamination from the air or skin. The skin was 
first nicked, after which the needle was passed into 
the vein and the blood run into 1.5 per cent, solution 
of ammonium oxalate, which exerts no deleterious 
action on any bacteria which may be present, and 
prevents the blood from clotting. 

Cultural Characteristics .—The bacillus A is a large 
organis maveraging 7 x 1.25 microns, having 
partially rounded ends, occurring in chains, both in 
the tissues and on artificial media, on the latter 
growing out in the form of long threads. It is 
actively motile with a sluggish worm-like motion. 
It forms spores very rapidly, which are central, and 
of the same diameter or only slightly larger than the 
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bacillus. This bacillus is Gram positive and stains 
well and uniformly with all the ordinary stains. It is 
aerobic and a facultative anaerobe with the largest 
colonies at the bottom of a glucose agar stab. 

On agar made from horse meat infusion, it grows 
very rapidly, spreading over the entire surface, 
grey-white in colour with a dull glistening surface, 
which is thrown up into folds after the growth is 
a week or so old; the edge is plamentus. 

No gas is produced in either glucose or lactose media. 

Milk is slowly and incompletely coagulated with 
a slight acid reaction, later the coagulum is digested. 

Gelatin is rapidly liquefied. 

No indol is produced. 

Blood serum is rapidly liquefied or digested. 

No exact classification has been completed, but 
from the above, it will be seen that this bacillus very 
closely resembles the bacillus subtilis, to which group 
it undoubtedly belongs. 

Pathology. —In making post-mortems on numerous 
pneumonia cases over an extended period of time, 
only one type of pneumonia has been encountered— 
namely the catarrhal or lobular type. 

Septic or gangrenous pneumonia is a modification 
of the above type, due to an interruption in the 
circulation to areas of the lung tissue into which 
saphrophytic organisms find their way and are then 
able to develop. The foul odour from the nose is 
not always present in septic pneumonia cases. 

Following a period of congestion, the anterior lobes 
seem to be first affected, with these areas spreading 
backwards and upwards as the disease progresses ; 
quite frequently a sero-fibrous exudate is thrown out 
into the pleura and may extend to the pericardium 
and to the costal pleura. This is unorganised, 
yellowish, gelatinous in appearance, and may be an 
inch or two thick. In some cases it is more of a 
purulent nature, when it is cheese-like in consistency. 
Along with these conditions, there is generally an 
abnormal amount of fluid in the chest, varying from 
a few litres to several gallons. Under these conditions 
the lungs are generally atrophied. Involvement of 
considerable areas of lung tissue may occur without 
any exudative changes on the pleura. All stages of 
pneumonia may be found in such a lung ; congestion 
red and grey hepatization, to areas that are clearing 
U P- 

That a severe to.exmia is present in bi-lateral 
pneumonia cases is indicated by the petechiae and 
suggulations beneath the serous membranes of the 
heart, especially the left ventricle. There is also 
a pronounced cloudy swelling of the liver and 
kidneys. The alimentary tract is sometimes involved, 
generally the large colon which is covered with 
petechia) and suggulations. 

Skqcel.e. 

A frequent sequel in very severe attacks of 
bi-lateral pneumonia is an acute tendonitis, the most 
common seat being tendon sheaths and bursa! of the 
fetlock region, in which it may affect one or all four 
legs. In seven cases where the lluid was aspirated 


5i>3 


from an inflamed tendon sheath or bursa for 
bacteriological examination, the following results 
were obtained :— 

Bacillus X in pure culture ... 1 case. 

Bacillus X mixed with pus organisms 2 cases. 

Streptococci in pure culture ... 2 cases. 

Staphylococcus aureus in pure culture 1 case. 

Strepto and staphylo citrous ... 1 case. 

An acute tendonitis has been produced six times 
by injecting live cultures of the bacillus X into the 
blood stream. In only one case was the bacillus X 
recovered in pure culture, and in two others it was 
associated with the staphylococci or the streptococci, 
although the animal had never received any injection 
of the last two. The injection of very large doses 
of either streptococci or staphylococci has always 
failed to produce a tendonitis (injected into jugular). 

A complication sometimes appearing towards the 
end of a severe bi-lateral pneumonia case is an 
emphysematous condition of the subcutaneous 
connective tissue. It generally starts in the region 
of the head and neck, and extends back along the 
withers, dorsal regions, sometimes over the costal 
surfaces and round the pectoral muscles, and the 
loose tissue, about the mammae or penis up to the 
perineal space. The subcutaneous tissue slowly fills 
with gas until the skin may be distended for a depth 
of from two to three inches. The process seems to 
be painless, the pressure apparently anaesthetising 
the cutaneous nerves. Only two cases have occurred 
at Newport News, in 1918, and bacteriological 
examination of section of the subcutaneous tissue 
revealed the bacillus mucous capsulatus in pure 
culture in both cases. Repeated blood cultures 
from the jugular failed to detect this bacillus fn these 
two cases. This same bacillus has, however, been 
found in the blood stream of pneumonia cases in 
which no emphysematous condition developed. This 
organism is a faculative anaerobe, and a fairly good 
gas producer, so would answer the necessary require¬ 
ments to produce these symptoms. 

Agglutination .—The bacillus X is the only organism 
which shows a constant agglutination towards the 
blood serum of recovered catarrhal fever and 
pneumonia cases. The agglutination index is of 
gradual ascension following the introduction of 
bacillus X or its toxins. The blood of animals 
suffering from pneumonia has the same effect, and 
the peculiar fact is that the agglutination index of 
the animal is generally higher than that of the 
animal from whom the blood was drawn. The above 
phenomenon can not be explained on the grounds 
of mechanical transference of anti-bodies. The 
macroscopic method was used almost entirely. 
Dilutions from 1/20 to as high as 1/1,638,800 were 
tried on the hypered horses with definite reactions; 
but the last tube was a very weak agglutination. 
The precipitate formed in dilutions below 1/1000 
were always quite firm, and hard to disintegrate with 
the supernatant fluid clear in the case of hyper 
immune horses. 

Hyperimj .—In producing an antitoxin to the 
bacillus some little trouble was encountered at first, 
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due to the susceptibility of both the horse and the 
mule to the live bacillus and its toxins even in small 
doses. After using both live and dead cultures over 
considerable periods of time the use of live cultures 
only appears to be the best. The equine species is 
apparently more susceptible to the toxins or to the 
foreign proteids contained in the dead bacilli which 
cause a reaction of anaphylactic nature, than to 
infection from the live bacillus. 

The method finally adopted in cases where all 
the animals were of strong conformation, and 
agglutinated the bacillus X at least 1/320, was to 

OO . 

start hypering with a 10c.c. dose of a 12-hour bouillon 
growth of live bacillus X. This was repeated every 
three days until the thermic reaction had ceased, 
which is generally about the fourth dose. A week 
later a 15 c.c. dose of either dead streptococci or 
staphylococci was given intravenously. The dose of 
bacillus X was increased 5 c.c. at the end of each 
series of three or four injections ; and the streptococci 
and staphylococci 15 c.c. until the subject could 
take a 30 c.c. dose of bacillus X. The agglutination 
index (at the end of three months) should be between 
1/10,000 and 1/25,000 in good serum animals. 
Trial bleedings were made from time to time at each 
animal after the last hypering; if an animal 
agglutinated the bacillus X in dilution as high as 
l/l0,000 he was considered hyper-immune, and in 
condition to bleed. 

Bleeding —Each hyper-immune animal was bled 
two gallons at a time for three consecutive bleedings, 
one to two weeks apart after which he was allowed 
to rest for a period of six weeks before starting to 
re-hyper. 

In collecting and handling the serum everything 
coming in contact with it was carefully sterilized in the 
autoclave—15 pounds pressure for thirty minutes— 
and all operations conducted with scrupulous aseptic 
care in order to avoid contamination. The whole 
side of the neck, head, and shoulder was prepared 
in the usual way, and a tourniquet applied to the 
neck so as to distend the jugular, after which the skin 
was nicked, and a sharp pointed cannula passed 
upward into the vein. From six to eight litres was 
drawn from each animal through rubber tubing into 
long glass jars which had a capacity of two litres. 
The blood should flow in a continuous stream, since a 
slight or interrupted flow prevents a proper separation 
of the serum. The red blood corpuscles should 
gravitate to the bottom of the clot. As the tubes 
were filled they were placed in a warm chamber at 
or just below 30 C. for six hours, after which they 
were placed at refrigeration temperature for 24 hours. 
At the end of this time weights were released upon 
the clot, which squeezed out the serum in about 
24 hours, after which the syphoning took place. An 
average yield of about 75 per cent, clear serum was 
obtained by this method. The syphoning into the 
final containers was carried out in a specially con¬ 
structed bottling room in which there were no large 
air currents. The mouth of the container was 
further protected by an inverted four-inch glass 
funnel, which was attached to the filling tube. All 


serum was put through an infusorial earth or un¬ 
glazed procelain filter (bacteria proof) under negative 
pressure. Five-tenths of 1 per cent, carbolic was 
added as a preservative. Just before the last of the 
serum was run off, a large bottle (30 c.c.) was drawn 
off into a sterile test tube which was used for testing 
the sterility of the serum. This put a check on all 
operations and handling of serum up to this point, 
and if the final containers were sterile the serum 
in them must be sterile (containers were always given 
15 lbs. pressure for 45 minutes in the autoclave). 
These test tubes, which contained the serum for 
testing, were placed in the incubator for 24 hours, 
and then left for several days at room temperature, 
so that if any organisms were present they would 
multiply and be more readily detected. 

Kinds of scrum. —Serum X was produced from 
animals which were only hypered with the bacillus X 
in live culture. Very little of this serum was used. 

Serum P was produced from horses and mules 
which received the regular hypering with bacillus X 
and in addition received killed cultures of the various 
strains of streptococci and staphylococci that had 
been freshly isolated and were virulent to rabbits. 
The cultures were killed by heating at 55 C. for 
half an hour. 

Serum G was entirely an anti-streptococci and an 
anti-staphylococci serum, and the animals used to 
produce it were hypered with many strains of the 
above two organisms. 

Toxins of Bacillus X. 

The bacillus X produces a true powerful toxin, 
that is a soluble or extra-cellular toxin. This is 
secreted directly into the tissues or on to artificial 
media as the organism grows. The toxin was pro¬ 
duced by growing the bacillus X in horse broth for 
two weeks at body heat in large flat flasks. The 
toxin was obtained by passing the culture through a 
Berkefield B filter. A three c.c. dose of toxin will 
almost invariably produce some toxic symptoms in 
the heavier class of horse ; eight c.c. is generally 
fatal to all types of horse as well as the mule. In 
the latter case in about half an hour the animal would 
become uneasy and take on an anxious expression. 
Muscular tremors of all the superficial muscles, in 
some cases quite pronounced, the animal soon 
attempting to lie down, but it would fall down and 
be unable to regain its feet, due to lack of control of 
the hind limbs. The temperature in some cases 
would rise six or seven degrees and the heart rate 
was invariably greatly accelerated. The injected 
animals would defalcate two or three times inside the 
first half-hour. When led out the animals had a 
stumbling, unsteady and wandering walk, due to 
the action of the toxin on the nervous system. 
Washed suspensions of the bacillus X or its spores 
produced no marked visual disturbance even in 
good-sized doses. 

A typical clinical picture of pneumonia could be 
produced by injecting 5 c.c. of toxin over several 
hours. The rapid breathing or “ blowing,” along 
with a slight mucus discharge from the nostrils 
and accelerated pulse, were noted. 
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In experimenting on animals that were to be 
destroyed by giving large doses of bacillus X toxin 
some interesting facts were noted in those animals 
which did not succumb for a week or two. About 
25 per cent, developed acute tendonitis, and several 
became partially paralyzed behind—paraplegic cases. 
In several such cases spinal fluid was aspirated 
through the atlo-axoid space but without getting 
cultures except in one case, when a diplococcus was 
isolated. Although there is no conclusive evidence 
to support this view, paraplegia cases are undoubtedly 
due to the action of bacillus X toxin on the cord 
(causing a sclerosis of the posterior and lateral 
columns of the cord), as this condition was set up 
when an overdose of the toxin was administered, 
and generally progressively got worse. 

When hypering horses with live cultures of 
bacillus X a few fatalities occurred, due to the large 
amounts of free toxin present in the cultures used. 

Habitat of the bacillus X. —Numerous attempts 
were made to isolate the bacillus X from dirt in the 
stock pens, scrapings from the stalls, mangers, and 
from hay infusion. This material was greatly diluted, 
plated out, and the colonies resembling the bacillus X 
were sub-cultured. These cultures very closely 
resembled the bacillus X in all cultural character¬ 
istics except that of its digestive or proteolytic 
powers. The method finally adopted for differen¬ 
tiating was the power of these organisms to agglu¬ 
tinate bacillus X serum. No organisms were isolated 
that could do this. 


The Urinary Organs of the Dog. 

By B. Gorton, M.R.C.V.S. 


The Kidneys. 

The kidneys are dorsally placed in the abdominal 
cavity, held in position by the peritoneum, and 
generally surrounded by a quantity of adipose tissue. 
In shape the two kidneys resemble each other, being 
bean-shaped, with two surfaces, two borders, and two 
extremities. The surfaces dorsal and ventral are 
smooth and convex, the latter being more pro¬ 
nouncedly convex than the dorsal, which are 
somewhat flattened against the psoas muscles. The 
lateral border of each kidney is convex in its length, 
and rounded, whilst the medial border is concave 
about its middle, the depression marking the position 
of the hilus, the point at which the vessels, nerves 
and ureter pass to and from the organ. The 
extremities are rounded. 

With regard to their position, relations, and attach¬ 
ments, the kidneys differ considerably. The right 
kidney lies under the upper end of the last rib and 
the first two lumbar vertebra;. Nearly all the 
anterior half of this kidney rests in the renal fossa 
of the liver, which helps to keep it in place. The part 
of the ventral surface which is not in contact with 
the liver is related to the duodenum laterally, and to 
the right branch of the pancreas. It is separated 
from the caecum by the mesoduodenum. The dorsal 


surface is in contact with the psoas muscles and the 
edge of the diaphragm. The lateral border touches 
the abdominal wall. The medial border may be in 
contact with the posterior vena cava, or it may be 
separated by a slight interval. It is also related to 
the right adrenal, and to the renal vessels and the 
ureta. 

The left kidney is opposite the second, third and 
fourth lumbar vertebrae, being placed further back 
than the right, in such a fashion as to bring the hilus 
of the right on a level with the anterior extremity 
of the left. This difference in position is sometimes 
more marked, as the left may be pushed back by the 
distended stomach. In this case the posterior end 
of the right may be level with the anterior pole of the 
left. This tendency to be displaced exhibited by the 
left kidney is due to its method of fixation. Whilst 
the right is held in a secure position by peritoneum 
and by its relationship with the liver, the left is 
supported in a rather loose manner by the peritoneum, 
which may be said to form a short mesentery for it. 
This loose suspension gives it a rather indefinite 
position, and this fact must be borne in mind during 
examination of the abdomen by palpation. 

Dorsally the left kidney is related to the psoas 
muscles, and partly to the abdominal wall. Ventrally 
it is in contact with the descending colon. Its lateral 
border is against the wall of the abdomen and is 
embraced by the spleen. The medial border is related 
to the renal vessels and ureter, but is sometimes 
separated from the aorta by a considerable interval. 
This interval varies in width according to the pres¬ 
sure exerted by surrounding viscera. The anterior 
extremity touches the stomach. In the bitch the 
posterior extremity of each kidney is connected to 
the corresponding ovary by means of the mesovarium.- 
In the operation of ovariotomy through the flank the 
kidneys form reliable landmarks. 

The kidneys of a medium-sized dog measure about 
21 inches long and 1£ inches broad. Each weighs 
about 2 oz. 

Structure : The surface of the kidney is covered 
by a thin fibrous capsule which is easily stripped off. 
Certain pathological conditions which are commoner 
in dogs than in the larger animals render the removal 
of the capsule more difficult, whilst other conditions 
cause the connection between the organ and the 
capsule to be less intimate. The capsule is continued 
into the sinus, a cavity in the kidney substance, 
the position of which is shown by the hilus, and 
which lodges the dilated extremity of the ureter, 
the pelvis. In the sinus the capsule is continuous 
with the sheaths of the renal vessels and ureter. 

On examination of a horizontal section the kidney 
substance is seen to be made up of two main portions, 
the cortex and the medulla. The cortex is the 
external layer, and is reddish-brown in colour and 
granular in appearance. This appearance is due to 
the presence of the Malpighian corpuscles. The 
medulla, striated radially, is paler in colour than the 
cortex. Between the cortex and medulla there is 
an intermediate or boundary layer, which shows the 
cut extremities of fairly large blood vessels, The 
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inner part of the medulla is paler than the remainder 
and projects as a concave ridge, the renal crest, into 
the pelvis. It is upon the renal crest that the renal 
tubes open into the pelvis. 

Blood and nerve supply .—The kidneys receive 
their blood by the renal arteries, branches of the 
aorta. The right artery crosses the posterior vena 
cava dorsally, and is longer than the left. The 
veins drain into the posterior vena cava, the left 
vein being central to the aorta. The nerves arc derived 
from the sympathetic system. 

The Adrenals. 

Associated with the kidneys are two ductless 
glands, the adrenals or supra-renal capsules. These 
are somewhat elongated bodies about three-quarters 
of an inch long, with pointed extremities. The 
right is usually broader than the left, and is situated 
between the vena cava and the right kidney, in 
front of the hilus. The left is in contact with the 
aorta and does not touch the kidney. Each bears 
a transverse groove ventrally, which accommodates 
a vein coming from the dorsal edge of the diaphragm 
and the neighbouring part of the abdominal wall. 
On section the adrenal shows a pale cortical zone, and 
a darker and softer medulla. 

The Ureters. 

These are the excretory ducts of the kidneys. 
Each begins by a dilated extremity, the pelvis, into 
which the renal crest projects, and which is placed 
within the sinus. It emerges from the hilus, and 
curves backwards between the renal artery dorsally 
and the vein ventrally. The right passes backwards 
on the ventral face of the small psoas muscle and 
with the vena cava to enter the bladder near the 
neck. The left behaves similarly, but is related to 
the aorta. In the male the ureters cross the vasa 
deferentia near the pelvic inlet. In the female they 
run in the dorsal edges of the broad ligaments of the 
uterus. 

The Urinary Bladder. 

The bladder varies considerably in size according 
to the quantity of urine which it contains. In the 
contracted state it is a fairly dense pyriform mass 
not much more than an inch long, lying immediately 
in front of the pubes. When distended it may extend 
as far forwards as the umbilicus, and hold nearly 
a pint of fluid. With regard to its position it is 
entirely abdominal, in this respect differing from 
what obtains in the larger animals. The rounded 
anterior extremity or vertex is in relation with the 
small intestine, which may be displaced if it is 
distended. The main mass or body is related 
dorsally to the colon in the male. In the female the 
uterus or vagina intervenes between the bladder and 
the colon. Ventrally the body lies on the abdominal 
floor. The posterior extremity forms a narrow neck 
which is directly continuous with the urethra, and 
is related dorsally to the vasa deferentia in the male. 

The bladder is kept in position part ly by peritoneum 
and partly by its attachment to the urethra, which 


is held by connective tissue to the floor of the pelvic 
cavity. The peritoneum, which forms a complete 
coat, shows these folds or ligaments. Two of these 
are lateral, one on each side, and contain the umbilical 
arteries within their layers. These lateral ligaments 
in the male stretch from the bladder to the lateral 
walls of the abdomen at the pelvic inlet. In the 
j female they become confused with the broad 
ligaments. The third ligament is central in position. 
It is a rather delicate fold, connecting the ventral 
part of the bladder to the floor of the abdomen as 
far forwards as the umbilicus. In the foetus this 
ligament contains the urachus, the. tube which puts 
the bladder into communication with the allantoic 
cavity. 

The interior of the bladder is lined by a mucous 
membrane which is raised into folds. Near the neck 
and dorsal to it are seen the openings of the ureters. 
The triangular area of the wall, the angles of which 
are marked by the orifices of the ureters, and the 
exit of the urethra, is called the trigone, and here 
the mucous membrane is smooth. The ureters pass 
very obliquely through the wall in such a fashion 
that valves, which prevent the passage of urine from 
the bladder into the ureters, are formed. On close 
inspection the mucous membrane is seen to be raised 
into two slight ridges extending from ureteral 
orifices to the urethra. Here they join to be continued 
as the urethral crest. 

Structure .—The bladder has the usual coats of 
hollow viscera. Externally, there is a complete 
peritoneal covering. The muscular coat may be 
divided into a superficial layer of longitudinal fibres, 
a middle layer of circular fibres, and a deep layer of 
oblique fibres. The last two form a sphincter 
muscle around the neck. The mucous membrane is 
pale and thin, and is raised into folds. It is connected 
to the muscular coat by a fairly loose submucous 
tissue. The latter is absent at the trigone, and it is 
due to this fact that the mucuous membrane, is 
smooth at this point. 

Blood and nerve supply .—The bladder derives its 
blood chiefly from the umbilical arteries, which may 
arise directly from the hypogastric arteries or from 
the internal pudic. Each umbilical artery gives off 
a branch to the bladder and prostate, and another to 
the vas deferens. 

The nerves are derived from the pelvic plexus 
(sympathetic and sacral). 

The Urethra. 

In the male the urethra is common to the urinary 
and genital systems, and is better described with the 
latter. In the female it is solely engaged in the 
passage of urine. It is a short mucous tube, about 
and inch and a half long, extending from the neck 
of the bladder to open on the floor of the vagina at 
its junction with the vulva or uro genital sinus. 
The longitudinal muscle fibres of the bladder are 
continued into the wall of the urethra as far as its 
termination, 
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Th« Ancestry of the Horse. 

The evidence of their abundant remains shows that the 
old world has been inhabited by true horses ever since 
the Glacial Age—horses having all the characteristics 
of those we now see, except size. To these prehistoric 
(rather than fossil horses many specific names have 
been given by naturalists, but it is now conceded that 
these divergencies in structure indicate only the efforts 
of differing kinds of country, or climate, and that 
substantially it wa8 one and the same animal from Spain 
to Kamtchatka. Three types are recognised. 

Oldest and most original is the “ steppe ” race, which 
spread over the treeless uplands which, at the close of the 
last glacial epoch, extended over much of north-eastern 
Europe as well as throughout central Asia. It is the 
remnants of this primitive race, first brought to notice 
by Col. Nicholas Przhevalski in 1881, which still exist in 
the tarpons of the Gobi Desert. Captive specimens 
may now be seen in New York and in some other zoological 
gardens. They stand about twelve hands high, are 
uniform dun in colour, have a large head with a convex 
profile, no forelock, and in the winter a decided beard ; 
a short neck bearing a naturally roached mane ; short 
back, rather heavy limbs, and a tail scantily haired on 
the upper half. 

From this basis there was developed by the different 
conditions on the hot, dry plains of south-western Asia 
a second, or “ desert ” type, somewhat smaller than the 
steppe horse, with a smaller head, narrow face, straight 
profile and slender limbs ; and unquestionably it is from 
this type that the general stock of horses of the present day 
was derived. 

The third or “ forest ” type was evolved when the 
treeless tundras and plains left by the great glaciation 
of Northern Europe became slowly overgrown by woods, 
and the herds that had pastured on them gradually 
adapted themselves to a forest existence and spread all 
over Europe west of the steppes. The resulting modi- 
jication of frame produced a heavy, clumsy animal some 
13 \ hands high, with sturdy and relatively short legs, 
and the face “broad, short and not bent down on the 
cranium, in which respect it resembles other browsing 
and forest-loving types of herbivora.” This was the 
foundation of the heavy German horses of the Middle 
Ages and our dray horses. 

Such was the horse, varied in form by its environment, 
which prehistoric man found about him when he first 
began to assert his mastery. How, or when, or where 
the first human savage got a colt under control, and had 
the wit to begin to utilise him otherwise than as venison, 
nobody knows, and is unimportant. The earliest recognis¬ 
able human bones belong to the same period (in Europe) 
as that in which the true horse appears, but it is probable 
that man was far less dangerous to the horse than were 
the lions, hyenas and big wolves of those early Pleistocene 
forests. Judging by the remains of his feasts entombed 
in the floors of his cave-homes, the primitive hunter found 
several other large beasts an easier prey than the horse. 
In the valley of the Saone, in Southern France, at Solutre, 
there is a large cave-resort, and the site of what must have 
been for centuries an open-air camp or summer meeting- 
place of the Palaeolithic people, and here stands a sort of 
rampart about the place formed chiefly of horse bones. 
The French anthropologist, Toussaint, calculated that the 
pile represented at least 100,000 horses, and he and others 
believe that this indicates that horses were kept in captivity 
as a regular meat supply. If so, doubtless adventurous 
youths often climbed upon their backs. Still later is 
the period of the German and Swiss caves, whence have 
come those astonishing etchings of horses, mammoths 
and other creatures known to the pigmies (for so they were), 
who in leisure hours scratched upon ivory and bone vivid 
portraits of the quarry of their daily chase. These 
etchings, which are the oldest of human inscriptions, 
plainly show that the horses they knew were those <»f t ho 
bulky, clumsy-headed, shaggy forest type.— E I nokrsoll, 
in The Rider and Driver. 


The Dogs of France. 

Views of M. le V&tErinaire. 


In the course of a sprightly article on the French dog 
and “ dog doctor,’’ a correspondent to the “ Woman’s 
View” column of The Timed says :— 

“ M. le Vdttfrinairo explained it is only within the 
last fifteen years that dogs have interested Frenchwomen. 
So little was it usual for a woman to have a dog that a 
lady could not walk out alone in Paris with one. It 
would not have been comme il Jaut. To-day, every 
Frenchwoman has her dog, sometimes more than one. 
I do not mean just a pet dog, but a real dog, and a ehien 
de race for preference.” 

The poodle with his tricks, his ribbon bows, his comically 
shaven body, which made him a family jester, well loved 
but laughed at, has now entirely disappeared from French 
family life. He is “ poor Toto ” ; no longer the fashion. 
The fox-terrier and the bulldog succeeded him. Le petit 
fox curled himself into bachelor armchairs, and merrily 
took his place in family circles. He was given now and 
then a part to play at the theatre. No home was com¬ 
plete without him. He frequently answered to an 
English name, Bob, Dick, or Jack. He wore a collar with 
bells on it, and knew very little about discipline. 

The French bulldog was always, and still is, better 
loved of Frenchwomen than the English bull. Size has 
much to do with the preference. Neither the fox nor the 
bull are the dernier cri in dogs, but both are to be counted 
as members of the social community. They are good dogs 
to have in town. Serving maids and men tolerate them 
as being little trouble to exercise and keep clean. 

Fashionable Dogs. 

The “ fashionable ” dogs are those of the Pekinese class. 
These pampered darlings of rich women have always had 
their places in boudoirs and salons. They are sometimes 
heavy burdens to servants and friends, but, aristocratic 
in temperament, they are accepted in society. They 
occupy silken cushions, snuggle into fur coats, sit delicately 
among lace, and intuitively jump into motor-cars when 
tired of walking. To the proletariat they are supremely 
indifferent. “ L'Etat, e’est moi,” might be their motto. 

The most fashionable of big dogs is the sheep dog. 
A berger Allemand or a berger Franfais may be found in 
most French households. They sit with the chauffeur 
on the car and walk with their mistress in the Bois in the 
morning. 

The tall graceful Persian greyhound is growing in favour 
and has been made popular by portrait painters, illustra¬ 
tors, and fashion artists. A Parisian woman with her tall 
white hound is a lit subject for many modern brushes. 

The Irish terrier, the Sealyliam, the Skye, are also at 
home in France, and the Cocker spaniel is valued. The 
collie was once a favourit3, but is less so to-day. All 
sporting dogs are well looked on. The retriever, the 
pointer, and the setter go out with the guns. 

At the Dog’s Hospital. 

With the appearance of the dog as a member of toe 
social community, the profession of dog doctor became 
more lucrative. It is now a recognized and “ respectable ’* 
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calling. A visit to a dogs’ hospital in the neighbourhood 
of Paris is worth while. The doctor, who is also a surgeon, 
is a young man—keen, smart, with amazingly deft hands, 
a quiet but authoritative voice, and very kind eyes. He 
has room for about twenty patients and visits more than 
that number every day. He has male nurses in attend¬ 
ance day and night. He is a strict observer of hygienic 
methods, and his wards are clean and sweet smelling, well 
ventilated, but not draughty. 

The dogs under his care look happy. They never 
cringe or flinch. One realizes that they are not used to 
hard words or rough handling. In one kennel is a black 
cocker, almost convalescent. The dog was sent to the 
hospital in a dying condition after a fight with an enormous 
mongrel sheep dog. In another is a delicate little Sealy- 
ham with pneumonia. A big Alsatian lies with watchful 
eyns in a third. There are ten, in all, in the ward, and 
there is no restlessness, no sign of anxiety or fear to lie 
seen in any of the dear dumb creatures’ eyes. In each 
kennel is a flat bowl of water and another of food. 

The diet is strictly attended to, and questions are put 
to the owner about his dog's special tastes and preferences. 
Thero is no tyranny about “ uniform,” and a dog may 
bring his own bed and lie in it. On each kennel door is 
fastened a history sheet, on which is written the name of 
the dog, that of his owner, his illness, and tho date he 
came into hospital. 

“ I have always been interested in dogs,” said the dog 
doctor as he led us to the convalescent ward in the garden, 
“ and I like them too.” In his holland blouse, with his 
clean, capable hands and straight kind glance, one felt 
that he was not only a trustworthy friend of his patients, 
but a clever physician and surgeon, under whose care they 
would have every possible chance of getting well. 

Tho cult of the dog in French social life, though of 
recent date, is well exemplified in the way “ Monsieur lo 
Vetdrinaire ” runs his hospital. The latest surgical and 
medical methods are followed, and modern hygiene 
prevails. He is a pioneer, but he is training men to 
follow in his footsteps, and his reputation for skill and 
kindness is high. 


History of Medicine. 

Trepanning With a Flint. 


Several expert investigators and practitioners read 
papers at the International Congress of the History of 
Medicine. 

Dr. T. Wilson Parry spoke at the Hoyal Society of 
Medicine on “ The collective evidence of trephination of 
the human skull in Great Britain during mediaeval times,” 
and showed a remarkable series of lantern slides in illustra¬ 
tion of his subject. Tho Bisley (Glos.) skull, found in 
1802, had been trepanned with a flint, and thin scraping 
was another method of operating. The lecturer had 
himself used flints experimentally, and was able to show 
just the same sort of separation marks as those in pre¬ 
historic skulls which had been examined and photo¬ 
graphed. The Mountstuart (Isle of Bute) skeleton had 
a fine necklace of jet. There were large numbers of pieces 
of skull which had been pierced to wear as amulets, and 


the operation of trepanning by primitive races had pro¬ 
bably been performed for superstitious reasons, as a cure 
for epilepsy or some other complaint. 

Mr. W. G. Spencf.r read a paper on the “ Epitome ” 
of Vesalius on vellum in the British Museum Library; 
Dr. Krijmbhaar gave an account of the beginnings of 
anatomical teaching in the United States ; a lady con¬ 
tributor, Dr. F. K. Lander, traced the history of the 
study of anatomy by women, and Dr. J. D. Comrie spoke 
of early anatomical instruction in Edinburgh. 

College op Surgeons’ Exhibits. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons the visitors were 
received by the President, Sir Anthony Bowlby, and the 
Vice-President, Sir D’Arey Power. Among others 
present were Sir Arthur Keith, Sir Humphry Rolleston 
(President of the Royal College of Physicians), General 
Sir Frederick Smith (Chief of the Army Veterinary' Service), 
Professor Lindsay (Belfast,), and many ladies. 

Sir Arthur Keith conducted the company' to a number 
of exhibits. They included the earliest artificial leg 
known, dating from about 300 B.c. It is of pieces of 
thin bronze fastened by bronze nails to a core of light 
wood, the fastening to the body being by means of iron 
bars at the upper end. There also is a rib of Robert the 
Bruce, fractured at a jousting match in England.— 
Morning Post. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Result of Examinations, July, 1922. 

( Continued.) 

Dublin :— 

Class A. 

*F. Crowne 

H. Bissett (Miss) 

W. V. Earnshaw 

J. J. Brennan 

P. J. Healv 

P. C. W. Creagh 

J. P. Hegarty 

H. Cronly 

E. M. Hughes 

*E. F. Cunningham 

F. J. Hyland 

*S. R. Elmes 

*F. H. McDonnell 

*R. Gubbins 

* J. Mcllwaine 

*P. Harnett 

H. G. McShane 

*J. H. M. Hughes 

*J. I. Magowan 

A. J. E. Johnston 

W. S. Maguire 

W. J. King 

J. A. Maybin 

H. A. Logan 

M. O’Connor 

E. F. McCleery 

*L. H. B. Power 

T. B. McClure 

J. E. Rosborough 

A. P. McDonald 

*S. G. Stewart 

P. M. McManus 

C. F. Magnier 

*R. Walshe 

M. A. Molloy 

Class C. 

P. E. Mullaney 

H. Bell 

P. A. Rogan 

*J. Bell 

J. F. L. Taylor 

F. S. E. Bingham 

W. W. A. Taylor 

A. D. J. Brennan 

J. Y. Tevlin 

J. J. Collins 
*M. Crawford 

Class B. 

*0. T. de Villiers 

P. D. Baylis 

H. G. Dooley 

J. A. Burke 

J. J. Gildea 

H. F, F, Clarke 

M. Herlihy 
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fH. G. Lamont 

R. A. McCarthy 
*D. F. McCarthy 
J A. McFarlane 
|G. McWilliams 
W. P. Moss 
J. F. Nally 

M. M. Neser 

H. O’Leary 
J. O’Mahony 

|T. Y. Ranson 
*T. H. Robinson 
G. Rocker 
J. J. Shankey 

A. L. Thompson 

C. J. Van Heerden 

N. Walshe 

L. T. Whitby 


Glasgow :— 
Class A. 

J. Barclay 
G. Simmins 
*D. N. Walker 
G. Watt 
*W. Weipers 

Class B. 

W. Allan 

D. S. Barbour 
D. Brown 
J. C. Dyet 
A. C. Ford 
L. B. A. Grace 

R. Harley 

A. Hunter 

B. J. M. Nairn 
J. McQuaker 
W. C. Maitland 

*R. Renfrew 
A. Sillers 
W. C. Smith 
A. Walker 
T. McWilliam 


Edinburgh :— 
Class A. 

J. McK. Bovd 
*G. B. Brook 
*D. Cameron 
J. P. Cook 
G. F. Elliot 
P. Fisher 
Wm. S. Gray 
^Walter S. Gray 
J. W. Griffin 

S. P. Hendry 
J. S. Kingston 


Class D. 

S. L. Black 
*J. P. Camac 

P. Carron 
J. A. Flynn 

R. H. Gardiner 
A. G. Gordon 
H. D. Heggarty 
J. J. E. Kenny 
*H. L. McConnell 
P. McGlinchey 

T. A. Mernagli 
P. J. Nolan 
R. J. Nolan 

J. O’Kane 
J. O’Keeffe 

F. O’Leary 
J. Patterson 
P. M. Quille 
R. W. Sainsbury 

T. Treacy 

E. F. Twaddle 


Class C. 

W. C. Auld 

S. J. Abbott 

G. W. Begg 

H. Begg 

J. A. Bradley 
*A. Cruickshank 
A. Eccles 
W. S. Gordon 
J. McBinden 
J. Plenderleith 
J. S. Quinn 
J. Sommerville 
J. Stewart 
A. Sutherland 
J. T. Taylor 
*R. Turnbull 
J. Weir 

Class D. 

W. A. Bums 
*0. A. McGaughey 
J. J. Masterson 


A. McCaughan 
A. K. Mitra 
K. S. Nair 

F. E. Peek 

G. F. Pickering 

G. G. Rennie 

E. D. Robertson 
J. A. Robertson 
J. Ritchie 
W. J. B. Robson 
W. Scott 

H. C. Watson 


•A. J. Weighton 
(Weighton 
II. Mcl. Wilson 
J. McL. Laing 
W. I). Macrae 

Class B. 

W. T. S. Atkinson 
*A. Brownlee 
E. A. Burgon 
W. H. W. Baird 
W. Cormack 
E. R. Corrigal 
*1). Couil 
G. S. Cowin 
G. J. de Wet 
W. Duncan 

C. E. Hall 
*J. Hill 
R. H. Hope 
J. R. Mclnnes 
J. D. Macbeth 
II. F. McCaughan 
J. J. McDowall 

I. D. Macrae 

J. G. C. Mitchell 
J. Smith 

G. Tullis 

R. .1. P. Watson 

Class C. 

H. B. Allan 
W. G. Beaton 
J. L. Brain 

J. Carmichael 
*E. R. Callender 
W. Devlin 


P. D. Dunn 
H. M. M. Duff 
J. If. Frean 
*K. A. Foike 
*W. H. Griffiths 
E. F. Hardwick 
W. J. Ironside 
W. A. Ireland 
P. L. le Roux 
|R. F. Montgomerie 
R. B. H. Murray 
M. R. V. Pannikar 
"G. PfalT 
J. Small 
*.T. L. Stewart 
*G. Wilson 

T. P. Young 

Class D. 

J. K. Bateman 

H. W. Rodger 
W. L. Downie 
*D. Dunbar 
A. E. Ferguson 
E. T. Fern 
A. Fulton 
J. R. Haddow 
T. Y. Littler 
W. S. Mackintosh 
A. D. McEwen 
*D. L. McWhirter 
W. A. R. Ogilvie 
A. McK. Sievwright 
G. V. Tyerman 
W. M. Webster 
T. .T. Richardson 
W. H. Wood 


* Denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
| Denotes 1st Class Honours. 


Lieut.-Colonel G. Elphick. 

Death of Doyen of North-Country Veterinary 
Surgeons. 


We regret to announce the death, which took 
place on July 19th, at his residence, 5, Haldane 
Terrace, Newcastle, after a long illness, of Lieut- 
Colonel George Elphick, the doyen of North-country 
veterinary surgeons and one who was held in 
respect and esteem throughout the profession. 
“ Among the agricultural population of this 
district,” says the Newcastle Daily Journal, “ there 
was no better knowrn figure, and his demise will be 
mourned by a wide circle of friends who appreciated 
the quiet, effective way in which he did his w'ork, 
his kindly nature and the sturdy independence of 
the man. 

All his life Mr. Elphick was concerned with cattle 
and horses. The son of an agriculturist, he was 
born at Brighton in 1849 and educated at Shoreham 
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Grammar School. Ho, worked for some time with 
his father, and then entered the Dick Veterinary 
College in Edinburgh. That was in 1809. In 1871 
he graduated and came to Newcastle as assistant, 
to Dr. Clement Stephenson, to whose practice he 
succeeded when the latter retired ten years later. 

In December, 1911, a serious accident befell 
Dr. Stephenson while he was attending the Smith- 
field Show, compelling him to resign the position 
of Chief Veterinary Inspector for Northumberland. 
At the request of the County Council, Mr. Klphick 
took over the duties temporarily, and then an 
arrangement was made by which he retained 
charge of the Southern Division- -that is south of 
the Coquet; while Mr. George ('raik was appointed 
to the Northern Division. 

This arrangement had scarcely come into force 
when a bad outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
took place-—the first in the county for about 
thirty years-—and the new inspectors were quickly 
brought to the realisation of the cares and respon¬ 
sibilities of office. Mr. Elphiek was kept busy 
night and day for a long time in the fight against 
an epidemic that rapidly spread, and it argued 
more than ordinary stamina and energy that, at 
the age of 63, he was able to hold to his heavy task 
so consistently. 

In another direction there is proof of Mr. 
Elphick’s energy, and patriotism, too. He served 
for over 44 years with the Northumberland Hussars, 
and during the whole of that time never missed a 
camp. He joined the regiment as a trooper in 
1871, and acted then, as he did in business, as 
assistant to Dr. Stephenson, who was veterinary 
officer. When Dr. Stephenson retired in 1878 he 
succeeded him in the position. With the inaugura- 
tio \ of the Territorial Force a veterinary corps 
was formed, which Mr. Elphiek joined with the 
rank of major, but he still remained attached to 
the Yeomanry. He served under no fewer than 
six commanding officers. 

Tn addition to his regimental work Mr. Elphiek 
did useful service as a member of the Northumber¬ 
land Territorial Force Association, and more 
particularly as vice-chairman of the Horse and 
Transport Committee. He was one of the first 
officers in the country to receive the Territorial 
Decoration. 

When the war broke out Major Elphiek was 
promoted Lieutenant-Colonel and appointed to 
the post of Chief Veterinary Officer of the North¬ 
umbrian Division. In this capacity he raised and 
organised a veterinary section and hospital for the 
Division. His age prevented him going overseas, 
but throughout the war he rendered valuable 
service. 

Other positions which Colonel Elphiek filled 
were those of Inspector under the Swine Fever 
Order for the Board of Agriculture, examiner of 
entire horses under the Horse Breeding scheme, 
and examiner for the Hunters Improvement 
Society for the counties of Northumberland and 


Cumberland. He was one of the best judges of 
hunters, and his services were in great request all 
over the Kingdom. 

In his younger days he was also a very fine 
horseman, and many were the races he won. For 
a long time he hunted regularly with the Tynedale 
and Morpeth Hounds, and he acted as honorary 
veterinary surgeon in connection with the Gosfortli 
Park Races. As a Freemason, he was one of the 
founders of the Victoria Commemoration (Reserve 
Forces) Lodge, and was a Past Master of St. John’s 
Lodge. For many years Colonel Elphiek was a 
member of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

With the close of the war Colonel Elphiek 
retired from business, and his practice has since 
been carried on by his sons, Mr. Harry S. Elphiek 
and Mr. Clement Elphiek, who had previously been 
his assistants for some years. They have also taken 
over most of the official appointments he held, 
Mr. Clement Elphiek now being Chief Veterinary 
Inspector for the Southern Division of Northumber¬ 
land. 

Theirs is, indeed, a family of veterinary surgeons, 
for besides those mentioned there are two other 
sons in the profession—Mr. Edwin E. Elphiek, 
who holds an appointment under the New Zealand 
Government, and Mr. Charles Elphiek. Three 
of the sons, as well as the father, served in the 
Army during the war. The deceased gentleman 
also leaves a widow and two daughters to mourn 
his loss. Mrs. Elphiek, we regret to add, is lying 
seriously ill at the present time.” 

The Funeral. 

Many of his old friends of the county and the city 
attended the funeral at Old Jesmond Cemetery, Newcastle, 
on the Saturday. Canon J. Wilkinson conducted the 
service at the graveside. 

The chief mourners were : Messrs. H. S. Elphiek, C. 
Elphiek, Edwin Elphiek and Charles Elphiek (sons) ; 
Mr. P. Bentham, Mr. Guy Darnell and Mr. Sidney Wade 
(sons-in-law) ; Mr. Selwyn Bentham (grandson) ; Mr. 
J. D. Walker, Dr. T. Lisle, and Dr. G. A. Atkinson. 

The underbearers were the following employes : Messrs. 
James White, John Pender, George Allan, Richard Hogg, 
Ernest Red path, and John Scott. 

There was an escort of troopers from the Northumber¬ 
land Hussars, bearing a wreath from the regiment the 
deceased had been actively associated with for nearly 
half a century, Captain A. Brooks and R.S.M. Hector and 
S.S. M. Butler being on parade. 

Colonel Sidney, D.S.O., officer commanding the Hussars, 
and Genera] Sir Loft us Bates, hon. colonel of the regiment, 
also were present. 

Old friends and business associates of the deceased were 
noted at the graveside including Mr. Robert Donkin, 
Rothbury ; Mr. E. F. Brewis, Blagdon ; Mr. W. Lawson, 
V.S., Rothbury ; Mr. Cuthbert Snowball ; Mr. George 
Burtchby, Harrogfcte ; Mr. R. Emerson, the Mount, 
Corbridge; Mr. George Benson, representing High 
Gosforth Park Co. ; Mr. J. Archer, the Riding, Hexham ; 
Mr. Thrale C. Martin, Newcastle ; Mr. H. F. Wilson, 
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Marden ; Mr. G. S. Pharlton, Newton-on-the-Moor ; Mr. 
George Bay nos, Riding Mill ; Mr. \V. Dotehin, V.S., and 
Mr. W. Marshall, Newcastle ; Mr. Thomas Barker, V.S., 
Newcastle ; Mr. F. Bickering, V.S., Hexham ; Mr. Thomas 
Bowser, Newcastle ; Mr. R. E. Robson, Newcastle ; Mr. 
W. L. Benthain, Newcastle; Mr. W. Bent-ham, jun. ; 
Mr. George Lisle, Newcastle; Mr. Thomas Hindmarsh, 
Newcastle; Mr. Thomas Hindmarsh, Walwick Grange; 
Mr. J. Aitken, V.S., Chester-le-Street; Mr. T. Harper, 
V.S., North Shields ; Mr. T. Mnrdie, Brunton Bridge ; 
Mr. James Black, Gosforth ; Mr. Thomas Clavering, Low 
Wellington Farm ; Mr. R. Goodfellow, Newcastle ; Mr. 
N. Thompson, Old Ben well ; Dr. T. Russell, Trimdon 
Grange; Mr. William Jones, Kelloe Hall ; Mr. J. W. 
Watson, Kelloe Hall ; Mr. D. F. Appleby, representing 
Mr. Alfred Appleby, Newcastle ; Mr. R. Reid, Backworth ; 
Mr. F. Finney, V.S., Newcastle ; Mr. T. Dodds, Newcastle ; 
Mr. J. Scott, V.S., Morpeth ; Mr. W. Baty, representing 
John Baty, Heathery Shank, Fenham ; Dr. T. Blandford 
Watson, West Hartlepool ; Mr. William Woodcock, Mr. 
E. Charlton, Newcastle ; Mr. T. R. Jarvie, V.S., Gates¬ 
head ; Mr. Geo. Dudgeon, V.S., Sunderland ; Mr. J. 
Davidson, V.S., Newcastle ; Mr. Hammersley Wilson, 
Newcast le. 

The wreaths included tokens from the employes of 
George Elphick and Son, t he North of England Veterinary 
Medical Association ; the National Master Farriers 
Association, and the Northumberland Yeomanry, 

The funeral arrangements were made by Messrs. James 
Coxon, Newcastle— Newcastle Daily Journal. 


Obscure Lesions in Tuberculosis. 


Without doubt it is seldom that veterinarians applying 
the various tuberculin tests do not anxiously await the 
abattoir report on findings, and it is but fair to say that 
the men assigned to post-mortem, inspection are fully 
aware of the co-operative part they are taking in this work 
when called upon to verify, if possible, through thorough 
inspection, the results obtained by men in the field. With 
this in mind, therefore, one can easily understand the 
seriousness with which the post-mortem inspector 
approaches his work and how reluctantly he reports “ no 
lesions ” following a thorough examination of viscera and 
carcase. 

In the routine work of inspection there arises at times 
evidence to prove that tuberculosis in its macroscopic 
appearance undergoes changes differing from the form 
usually presented to the inspector ; in fact, there are many 
times when the aid of the laboratory' is deemed advisable 
in reaching a diagnosis. I have in mind an animal which 
had reacted and upon post-mortem showed in addition to 
the usual visceral lesions large and small tumours in all 
the muscles of the carcase. These tumours when incised 
revealed nothing characteristic of tuberculosis, y r et upon 
laboratory examination were pronounced tuberculous 
growths. The parasitic invasion of lymph glands will 
sometimes cause a condition simulating tuberculosis, but 
the characteristics of tuberculosis being lacking, one can 
usually differentiate without fear of mistake. 

In the examination of enlarged joints in cattle it appears 
that mistakes in diagnosing this condition as tuberculosis 
have been made, as material from joints clinically' pro¬ 


nounced tuberculous have often been forwarded to the 
laboratory only to receive a negative report.. I do not 
say that tuberculous joints are not found ; in fact, we 
have to report many of them ; but 1 wish to caution 
against a positive clinical diagnosis in these cases owing 
to the many conditions which cause lesions resembling 
tuberculosis, especially in the region of the fomoro-tilbin 
joint. 

Inflammation of serous membranes will many times 
cause a condition resembling tuberculosis, while acute 
lesions of the proliferative typo will, through error, be 
dismissed as of no consequence ; hence the need of great 
care in considering these cases. 

In the examination of reactors it is interesting to note 
the various locations of primary lesions. For example, a 
renal lymph gland, an iliac, a popliteal, an ischial, a pre- 
crural, prescapular hemo-lyinph gland draining a hide 
lesion, the glands of the head and cervical region, the 
posterior mediastinal between the caudal lobes of lung, 
the inguinal glands of bulls and mammary lymph draining 
the udder with oft times evidence present in structure of 
udder ; those mesenteric glands adjacent the ileocecal 
valve ; also various hone structures, especially the dorsal 
region of the vertebral column. In the selection of speci¬ 
men tissues for laboratory examination in those cases in 
which no visible lesions are.it is well to include those glands 
of the mesenteric chain adjacent the ileocecal valve, 
regardless of whether suspicion is directed toward them, 
also any lymph glands showing enlargement and swelling 
with either unusual content of fluid or a hypersemic 
condition bordering on a plum red. 

From laboratory' data it is evident that with the aid 
of the microscope confirmation of reactions may bo 
obtained in cases where macroscopic evidence was lacking. 

A condition of fat necrosis is found in cavities of the body, 
also necrosis of the bones, both of which must be differen¬ 
tiated from tuberculosis. Another example is lime 
deposits in the region of the sternum and the ilium, which 
upon section reminds one of dried cream-coloured paint . 

Much can be written about the prevalence of hide lesions, 
which often present the characteristics of visceral lesions 
and aro usually found at points where injuries have been 
received followed by manure infection, the fore and hind 
legs being favourable sites. On the hind legs the infection 
can often be traced to the small lymph nodes leading to 
the popliteal gland and its course followed into the largo 
lymph system, but in many cases hide lesions are restricted 
to the inner side of hide and fascia and appear not to 
involve the muscle proper, while in other cases the muscle 
is unmistakably infected, the evidence pointing to a strictly 
local lesion. 

Attention is invited to the fact that not all lesions of the 
hide aro verified by the laboratory as tuberculosis, there 
being a condition caused by pytemic infection which under¬ 
goes the same degenerative process, revealing upon in¬ 
cision inspissated pus and calcification. These various 
lesions of the hide bear such a striking resemblance that 
I consider it wise to make a conditional diagnosis and ask 
of the laboratory a confirmatory report . 

The results attending the examination of reactors must 
be judged by the time the inspector can give to the work, 
and the importance attached to this work is evidenced 
by r the unusual preparations being made to handle reactor 
cattle. Thus in many of the abattoirs of the country 
two or more men aro assigned the task of further inspecting 
those cases which in the ordinary routine revealed no 
lesions. This supplementary' inspection is many times 
rewarded through the finding of a lesion in some obscure 
part of the carcase, and proves an incentive for the inspector 
to bend every' effort toward verifying the results obtained 
by the field men in t he intensive campaign now being w aged 
against bovine tuberculosis.— C. C. Coni.ey, in the Journal 
of the American V.M.A. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from member® and others contribution* 
to this column of reports ol Interesting cubes. 


Grass Sickness in Horses ? 


By J. W. Hall Mashkter. M.R.C.V.S.. 
Newnham-on-Severn. 


Case I. Subject. —A half-strain 8 year-old mare, 
brought to my infirmary on Sunday, 18th June, 
suffering from an attack of colic. 

History. —On the 17th she was working in the 
hayfield, and was not her usual lively self, but did 
not show’ any signs of pain—simply dull. On the 
evening of that day she showed slight pain and some 
tympany, and the owner gave a pint of linseed oil. 
As there was no response to this next morning, and 
as she seemed in the same condition, he brought her 
down to me. 

I took it to be simply a mild case of impaction, and 
gave him a couple of colic draughts, with instructions 
to let me know in the evening as to how she was. 
He reported about 10.30 p.m. that she was no better— 
simply standing with her head down, very sleepy 
and occasionally trying to vomit. 

Symptoms. —I went immediately to see her and 
found her standing quietly, with head down, eyelids 
half-closed. Occasionally would paw with the near 
fore foot, and then settle down quietly again. 
Sub-maxillary pulse unobtainable—artery hard and 
seemingly empty. Radial pulse quick and hard and 
about 120. Temperature 101 deg. Fall. Salivation, 
paralysis of glottis, eructations of foul-smelling gas 
and fluid ingesta, borbyrigmus, but no passing of 
flatus by the anus—otherwise complete stasis of the 
bowels—patchy sweating at the elbow, flank, and 
underneath the tail—trembling of the muscles of the 
near shoulder. 

Treatment. —Hypodermic injections, as on account 
of the paralysis of the glottis the animal was unable 
to swallow. Physostigmine (two injections), digitalin, 
sparteine, strychnine—but there was no response to 
this, and the mare simply stood quietly until she died 
at 2.30 a.m. I did not make a post-mortem. 

Case II. Subject. —A Shire type gelding, three 
years old. On the morning of Monday, the 26th 
June, this same client called to say that he had 
another case exactly like the mare. 

Symptoms. —Pulse—sub-maxillary—I could not feel 
the artery, being hard and very fine ; radial pulse 
about 120 ; temperature 102.2° F. ; salivation and 
paralysis of glottis; complete stasis of bowel; 
eructations—these latter like a case of choking (con¬ 
traction of the neck muscles accompanied by a 


squeal) ; patchy sweatings at elbow, flank, inguinal 
region, and round the anus; standing perfectly 
quiet, head depressed, eyes partly closed and seemed 
very sleepy ; woke up at the slightest noise, but 
settled down immediately to his previous sleepy 
state. Very tympanitic. Rectal examination showed 
tympany of the small bowel and the colon to be 
simply packed solid. Rigors shoulder and hip. 

Treatment. —Physostigmine and cardiac tonic hypo¬ 
dermically. Tried to give him a dose of whisky, but 
as he could not swallow this had to be given up. 
Died quietly at 6 a.m. of the 27th. 

In this case on the Friday previous, the 23rd, this 
horse seemed to have a difficulty in passing his 
urine, stretching out both fore and hind limbs until 
abdomen almost touched the ground. 

Also on Sunday, the 25th, a passer-by commented 
on the sleepy look this colt had—so that actually 
he had been ailing since the 23rd June. 

Post-mortem. —Stomach enormously distended, by 
fluid ingesta, and gastritis very severe. Enteritis 
severe along the whole length, and on coming to the 
cfficum and colon these were simply packed solid ; 
in fact, if I had set them on end they w r ould have 
stood by themselves. 

Case III. Subject. —A half-strain mare, 9 years 
old. Thursday, 29th, at the adjoining farm. Had 
been working on the previous day and showed no 
signs of being unwell. 

I need scarcely recapitulate the symptoms of this 
case, as they were, after the first few hours, exactly 
similar to the others ; but in this case there was 
acute pain and sweating in the early part of the 
attack, which, however, soon settled down to the 
drowsy appearance, running-down pulse, etc., and 
death two days later. 

Treatment. —This was similar, and in the early 
stages, in response to the physostigmine there were 
a few small evacuations of hard pellets. In this case 
I offered the mare water in a pail, but on account of 
the paralysis of the throat, although she was very 
anxious to drink, she could not swallow, but shoved 
her nose to the very bottom of the bucket. Post¬ 
mortem revealed the distended stomach with fluid 
contents, gastritis, enteritis, impaction of cseum 
and colon (but not to the extent shown by the 
others where there w r as no response to the 
physostigmine). 

These cases occurred on old pasture land which, 
I think, has never been cultivated, and were on 
adjoining farms. The breathing in each case was 
very subdued—a very quiet inspiration and a rather 
more energetic expiration. 

Needless to say I had not seen a case of “ grass 
sickness,” and thought the first case was simply a bad 
impaction, but when the others came along it “ gave 
one furiously to think.” 

I turned back to Mr. Nairn's admirable com¬ 
munication in the “ Record ” and to Mr. Spruell’s 
graphic account of the symptoms, etc., and was 
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struck by the exact similitude to the cases as they 
occurred in Scotland and the cases I had just had 
the misfortune to experience. 

Hence the designation at the head of this report. 


Womb Inversion Questions. 


By Eustace J. Laine, M.R.C.V.S., Guernsey. 


In recording the following, in my experience, 
unique case of inversion of a cow’s womb, I do so 
more in search of knowledge, than to bring before 
the profession, what happened to be a partially 
successful case. 

At 4 p.m., -Tune 14th, I received a telephone 
message from Sark asking if I would go over the 
following day to attend a Guernsey cow that had 
“ thrown her womb.” (This is approximately a 
translation of the condition described over the 
’phone). 

As requested, I proceeded to Sark at 10.30 a.m., 
June 15th, arriving at the cowshed at about noon. 

Subject. Guernsey cow. Third calving. The 
owner was a fisherman and the cowshed the 
dirtiest hovel imaginable, where a person less than 
4 ft. 6 ins. might stand upright without cracking 
his skull. 

History. Cow calved on the morning of June 
7th, giving birth to a twin. She did not cleanse. 
Entering the cowshed at 5.30 a.m., June 14th, the 
owner found the cow apparently exhausted and 
with “ her womb out.” He at once called in the 
medical practitioner, who generally attends to 
ailing cattle and the latter, finding he could do 
nothing, gave directions re keeping the womb 
clean and warm and advised telephoning for me. 

Manipulation convinced me that to return the 
womb would be both difficult and useless and 
seeing the state of the patient I decided on ampu¬ 
tation which was done in the usual manner. I 
prescribed brandy alternated with amrnon. carb. 
and nucis vom. every hour, and now the cow is 
out of danger. 

I do not record the case as a success but in 
order to ask whether many or any of the readers 
of your valuable Journal have experience of 
inversion of the womb so long as seven days after 
calving and, secondly, if anyone has been able to 
return a womb after (at least) 36 hours inversion. 


Duodenal Ulcer in the Dog. 


F. J. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., Bath. 


For the second time I have a typical case of 
ulceration of the duodenal tract to describe. 


Subject: A pedigree wire-haired terrier, fourteen 
months old. 

History: Was apparently in perfect health 
when inoculated for distemper with an approved 
vaccine. 

Symptoms, which form the interesting features 
of this case : three weeks after inoculation sub¬ 
acute manifestations of distemper were shewn 
by a slight husky cough, and the typical eczematous 
rash inside the thighs, a depraved appetite, 
alternated with disinclination to feed at all, but 
he continued to be very lively, and game to play, 
with, however, a tendency easily to tire, and 
quarrel with his companions. These symptoms 
passed away in about a week and he became an 
almost normal animal, but refused to go long 
distances, showing at times extreme dullness, and 
lassitude. He strongly objected to being picked 
up suddenly. An occasional jelly-like diarrhoea, 
with no blood, was observed about every third 
day. otherwise the dog seemed quite normal, but 
as several weeks elapsed the pain on manipulation 
in the duodenal region became more pronounced, 
the lassitude increased and diminution in weight 
induced me to form a definite opinion that ulcera¬ 
tion of the duodenum was the cause of these 
somewhat obscure symptoms and I destroyed him 
with morphia and chloroform. 

On post-mortem examination all organs were 
quite healthy apparently, except the duodenum 
which was much thickened and had seven ulcers in 
various stages upon its mucous surface, two of 
which were almost perforating the serous coat. 

The stomach itself was normal, and there was 
no ulceration of the pylorus ; the ductus chole- 
dochus, and ductus pancreaticus were almost 
occluded by thickened membrane, but the organs 
seemed unaffected. 

I am of opinion that dogs suffer from duodenal 
ulcer to a greater extent than is at present diag¬ 
nosed, and I should value other opinions on this 
point. 

A peculiar and distinctive feature, to my mind, 
was that this animal (which was one of my own, 
and therefore I had every facility for constantly 
observing symptoms) never rested like other dogs, 
and always seemed uncomfortable, slightly whining 
at times, and when the stomach was empty suffered 
from acute flatulence, and evident pain on pressure. 
This was usually two, to three hours after food. 
On being again fed he became once more a normal 
dog, quite bright and inclined to play. 

All treatments in regard to peptonized foods, 
meat extracts, and sedative medicines were 
adopted, but no treatment was of permanent 
benefit. 

For the descriptive anatomy and diagrams of 
this case refer to “ Bradley’s Dissection of the 
Dog,” pages 36 and 37. 
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Abstracts and Reviews. 


Mites Injurious to Domestic Animals. 


This pamphlet which is one of the Economic 
Series issued by the Trustees of the British Museum 
deals with the principal families of mites. The 
Sarcopfidae, Analgesidae, Listrophoridae, Tyro- 
glvphidae. of the sub-order Sarcoptoidea; the 
Demodieidae of the sub-order Vermiformia ; the 
Trombidiidae of the sub-order Prostigmata ; the 
Tarsonemidae of the sub-order Heterostigma and 
the Gamasidae and Ilolothyridae of the sub-order 
Mesostigmata. It is hoped that a pamphlet 
dealing with ticks may be issued later. 

The description of the parasites is clear and 
concise. The illustrations, of which there are. 
eighty-five, are unusually distinct and constitute 
the chief value of the work. 

At the end of the pamphlet several useful hints 
are given for mounting mites for microscopic 
examination. 

The majority of the parasites which are described 
arc frequently met with in veterinary practice, 
others are rarely seen. 

The pamphlet will prove of considerable interest 
and value both to students and practitioners. 

Application to the Museum direct for this 
pamphlet should be accompanied bv a remittance 
including postage. 

Written communications respecting it should be 
addressed to the Director, British Museum 
(Natural History), Cromwell Road. London, R.W. 7. 

Miles Injurious to Domestic Animals (with an 
Appendix on the, Acarine Disease of Hive Bees). 
By Stanley Hirst, Assistant Keeper, Dcpartinei t 
of Zoology, British Museum (Natural History) 
London. Printed by Order of the Trustees of tin 
British Museum, 1922. Price 3/ ]. 


Sunshine does not Sterilise Tuberculous Sputum. 


Experiments conducted in Switzerland, at Lauzaiuie, 
demonstrate that sputum expectorated on the roadway, 
under the usual conditions, even when exposed in the sun 
in summer for from two to fifty-two hours, or during nine 
successive days, induced the development of tuberculosis 
in guinea-pigs inoculated with the material. All the 
experiments gave positive results, in one instance after 
eleven days’ exposure to sunlight. When the sputa had 
been deposited oil snow beaten down hard in the roadway 
the inoculations were all negative, except in one instance, 
which had been exposed to sunshine for only thirteen 
hours. It is evident that the sterilising act ion of sunshine 
is practically negligible for clumps of sputum, such a 
patients expectorate.— II. Tecon (Paris Medical, 1010, 10, 
33 ; J. Atner. Med. Assoc., 1020, 74, 634). 


A Kabyle Dog Enzootic. 


An epizootic of “ Boukchem ” (“ nose disease ”) raged 
among (.logs in Constantino (Algeria) from December, 
1010, to April, 1020. The condition, which is exceedingly 
contagions in the early stages and invariably fatal for the 
Kabyle dog, resembles the distemper of Algerian puppies 
rather than rabies, though it differs from the former in 
that it is common to all ages, and the pustules seen in 
distemper do not occur. The onset is characterized by 
running from the nose, which develops into a mucous and 
then a muoo-purulont discharge, accompanied by intense 
irritation in the nasal cavities. Later on extensive 
disturbance of the nervous system is generally observed ; 
the hind legs frequently become paralysed, and in most 
eases acute hypersesthesia of the neck prevents the wearing 
of a collar. The animal preserves its intelligence, eats 
and drinks, and shows no sign of anger. Deat h occurs on 
an average in from three to twenty days ; in rare cases 
it is delayed for four or five months, or even longer, the 
dog remaining partially paralysed. In a less common 
type of the disease the respiratory system is particularly 
affected. At autopsy tumours containing Spiroptera 
sanguinolenta were seen along the int.rathoracic oesophagus 
in nearly every case. The disease would seem (as corro¬ 
borated by experiment) to be confined to the canine race, 
and in its fatal form to attack Kabyle dogs almost ex¬ 
clusively. When contracted by European dogs its course 
is mild ; in half-breeds it is of intermediate severity. 
Experiment failed to throw any light upon the method of 
transmission, which, however, is apparently not by bite. 

“ Boukchcm ”—An Enzootic Disease of Kabyle Dogs 
(A. Donation and G. Esp4randieu). 


Pig Trypanosomiasis Epidemic. 


An epidemic of trypanosomiasis whirh broke out in a 
wooded valley of Marnou during the rainy season carried 
I off thirteen out of twenty-two pigs in six weeks. The 
symptoms appeared suddenly and developed with great 
rapidity, death usually occurring in from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours and sometimes in twelve. The organism 
was a trypanosome measuring from 12 to 14 or from 21 
to 25 microns in length and from 1 to ]£ in breadth, with 
long flagella ; a few short, broader forms showed a short, 
flagellum. It resembled T. pecaudi or T. brucei more 
nearly than T. dimorphon or T. cazalboui. The parasite 
( multiplied so quickly that at death the animal’s blood 
was practically a pure culture of trypanosomes and the 
red cells had all disappeared. Tartar emetic and orpi- 
ment, or a mixture of the two, proved useful as remedies 
if administered at the onset of the disease. 

- Trypanosomiasis of the Pig in French Guinea (E. Aldige). 


1 Eoot-and-mouth disease seems at last to have been 

| stamped out in England, no case having been reported 
ince the end of June. The total number of outbreaks 
| up to that date was 1,124. 
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Notes and News. 

The Editor will be glad to receivo Items of professional interest for 

these columns. 


Veterinary Research Scholarships. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries offers 
this year two Research Scholarships in Veterinary 
Science, of the value of £200 each per annum and 
tenable for three years from the 1st October next. 

The Scholarships are open to candidates who 
have obtained the diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, or who have shown evidence 
of proficiency in medicine or other relevant branch 
of science, and applications will be received up to 
the 15th August next on the prescribed form, of 
which copies may be obtained from the Ministry 
at Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 


Bay Horses at Buckingham Palaoe. 


Since the departure from the Royal Mews at Bucking- 
ham Palace of the famous creams in 1919 and the blacks 
in the early part of last year, the whole of the King’s stud 
is represented by bays, all of them being 17 hands and 
over. Bognor and Ancaster, who won first prize at last 
year’s International Horse Show, form one of many fine 
pairs for coach and carriage work. Then there is Swinton, 
whom his Majesty rides in the Row ; Paris, who is nineteen 
years old, but, with his mate, aged fifteen, can still trot 
from the Grand Entrance at Buckingham Palace to 
Paddington Station in thirteen minutes ; and a team of 
four perfect animals, which are accustomed to cover the 
journey from Windsor to Ascot in thirty minutes. In 
another stall is found Anzac, a war veteran, presented to 
the Prince of Wales on t he Western Front, and then t here 
is Pickering, familiarly known as Tom, the leader of the 
Escort. Pickering is one of the most important occupants 
of the Mews, for he has been specially trained to trot so 
many paces to the minute, and the timing of all the Royal 
processions actually depends on him. So perfect is 
Tom’s automatic precision of step that it is possible to 
judge the time an escort takes from one point to the other 
almost to the second. 

A solitary exception to the rows of giant bays is the 
King's mountain pony Basuto. This little animal, 
which was presented to the King by a native chief, is 
ridden by his Majesty when shooting on the moors, and 
is so sure-footed that the grooms believe he could walk 
on a tiglit-ropc .—Morning Post. 


National Milk Conference. 


The following is 1 lir* programme of the National Milk 
Conference to be held in the Conned Chamber at the 
Guildhall (by kind permission of the Corporation of tile 
City of London) on Monday, October Kith, Tuesday, 
October 17th, and Wednesday, October 18th, 1922. 


Session 1. —Monday Morning, October Kith, 10 — 1 p.m. 

(а) Breed of Cattle in Relation to : (1) Quantity; 

(2) Chemical Composition ; (3) Cost of 

Milk Production. 

Reader o/ Paper : James Mackintosh, Esq., 
O.B.E., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

(б) . The Effect of Feeding of Dairy Cattle in 

Relation to the Cost of Milk Production. 
Reader nj Paper : G. H. Garrad, Esq., N.D.A., 
Agricultural Organiser for Kent. 
Session 2.—Monday Afternoon, October Kith, 2.30— 
5.30 p.m. 

(а) Contagious Abortion and other Diseases of 

Cattle. 

Reader of Paper : Sir Stewart Stockman, 

M.R.C.V.S. Chief Veterinary 
Officer and Director of Veterin¬ 
ary Research, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. 

(б) The Production of Clean Milk. 

Reader of Paper : F. Arnold Lejeune, Esq. 
Session 3.— Tuesday Morning, October 17th, 10-1 p.m. 

(а) Bovine Tuberculosis and its Relation to Man. 
Reader of Paper : A. Stanley Griffith, Esq., 

M.D., D.P.H., R.C.P.S., Re- 
search Bacteriologist to the 
Medical Research Council. 

(б) The Tuberculin Tests. 

Reader of Paper : Captain S. R. Douglas, I.M.S. 

(ret.), F.R.S., Chairman of the 
Tuberculin Committee, Medical 
Research Council. 

Session 4.— Tuesday Afternoon, October 17th, 2.30— 
5.30 p.m. 

(а) Variation in the Chemical Composition of 

Milk. 

Reader of Paper : Charles Crowther, Esq., M.A., 
Ph.D. 

(б) Handling and Distribution of Milk. 

Reader of Paper : John Robertson, Esq., C.M.G., 

O.B.E., Medical Officer of 
Health, Birmingham. 

Session 5.— Wednesday Mohning, October 18th, 10— 
1 p.m. 

(a & b ) Pasteurisation and other Methods of 
Treating Milk. 

Reader* of Papers: Charles North, Esq., M.D., 
of New York. 

Professor Georges Dreyeh, 
M.A., Department of Pathology, 
University of Oxford. 

Session fi.—W ednesday Afternoon, October 18th, 
2.30—5.30 p.m. 

(а) The Food Value of Milk and its Cake in the 

Home. 

Reader of Paper : Dr. Robert Hutchison. 

(б) Education of the 1’chlic and of the Dairy 

Industry in Regard to Milk. 

Reader of Paper : Sir A. Daniel Hall, K.G.B., 
F.R.S., Chief Seii ntilic Advisor, 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 
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Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first 
post on Tuesday morning for Insertion In following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondents must bear the name and address of the contributor 
for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of his 
correspondents. 


The Travelling Hospital for Animal*. 

To thr Editor Veterinary Record. 

Dkar Sir, 

Probably many of your renders have seen the picture 
of a “ Travelling Hospital for Sick Animals,” which 
appeared in the Daily Mail on July 13th and 22nd. This 
Caravan dispensary is stated to be in charge of a veterinary 


surgeon and lecturer and to be travelling t hrough Essex. 
It was at Brentwood on July 21st. Free treatment is 
given, it was also stated. 

It would be of interest if any of your readers could 
give information as to the activities of this dispensary, 
as to who is responsible for it and who is the veterinary 
surgeon and lecturer. I feel sure such information would 
be of particular interest to the members of the Eastern 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association, in whose district 
this caravan is apparently working. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. H. L1VESEY. 

Church Road, Hove. 

July 23rd, 1922. 
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Not*. —The figure* for the current year are approximate only. 
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The Necessity for the Co-operation of the 
Medical and Veterinary Professions in the 
Control and Eradication of Diseases inter- 
communicable between Man and Animals.* 

By Frederick Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.O.V.S., 
F.R.S.E., Kensington, W. 

The question of the value of the study of 
comparative medicine and a closer comparison 
between human and veterinary medicine has received 
a deal of attention lately, and its importance cannot 
be over-estimated, for we have in our midst a number 
of known diseases (and probably a number of others 
which are not yet understood) which are communicable 
from animal to man ; and in the treatment, 
preventive or curative, on the animal side of the 
fence, there can be no question but that the 
veterinarian is the skilled expert. 

At the commencement of his professional career 
he has been compelled to pass the same matriculation 
examination as if he had intended to follow up 
human medicine, and if he is able to give up five years 
of his life to post-graduate study he emerges with a 
University B.Sc. degree in veterinary science in 
addition to the membership of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. In any case, merely to qualify 
and attain the right to practice as a veterinary 
surgeon, he cannot have obtained his diploma under 
a period of four years, and during that time he lias 
had to pass theoretical and practical examinations in 
chemistry, zoology, botany, comparative anatomy, 
physiology, therapeutics, hygiene, pathology and 
bacteriology, meat inspection, veterinary medicine, 
veterinary obstetrics and surgery. 

After graduating, he may, if still keen on his work, j 
advance still further and take up the Fellowship, the 
Diploma of Veterinary State Medicine, and several 
others. So that you will understand my reason for 
stating that, when dealing with their intercom- j 
municable diseases, the veterinary surgeon is the man 
to whom the animal side most necessarily belongs. 

When the disease has reached mankind, it goes out 
of his province into that of the human doctor, but 
I wonder if it has ever occurred to you of the medical 
profession what would happen in certain cases if the 
name veterinarian did not exist ? 

We have as intercommunicable diseases from I 
animal to man a tolerably serious list, as in Great I 
Britain alone we have at least the followingI 
Glanders, rabies, tuberculosis, anthrax, foot-and- I 


mouth disease, trichinosis, and other parasitic forms 
which require an animal host before they can complete 
their life cycle ; certain forms of mange and ringworm, 
and possibly pyorrhoea (so common amongst pet dogs), 
whilst the danger of the animal as a carrier and 
spreader of disease must not be underestimated, 
especially home pets such as the dog or cat, whose 
domesticated habits bring them particularly in such 
close contact with children and invalids. 

As illustrations with which to hammer home my 
point, I am going to-night to confine myself entirely 
to glanders, rabies, and tuberculosis. 

It was after reading the following newspaper 
cutting of a recent happening in Russia in regard to 
an outbreak of glanders amongst some children that 
I decided upon this course. 

Paris, Monday. 

The following despatch from Helsingfors has been 
received here 

“ The Soviet Red Gazette announces that the 
Bolshevist authorities in one of the famine districts 
‘ for humanitarian and sanitary reasons ’ have shot 
117 children afflicted with glanders which developed 
after eating the flesh of horses suffering from that 
complaint.” 

It makes one meditate upon what can occur when 
the laws of preventive comparative medicine are 
disregarded. 

As regards rabies my choice was made because this 
disease, after having been stamped out of Great 
Britain for over 20 years, again made its appearance 
amongst us a few years ago, and lias only been con¬ 
trolled by the skill and foresight of the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. A news¬ 
paper cutting, even so recently as the 17th of this 
month, states that “ more than 450 human beings are 
being treated at the Pasteur Institute, Constantinople, 
for bites by mad dogs. A campaign for the wholesale 
destruction of dogs is being organised, but it is being 
found very difficult to capture them.” 

They are two of the most horrible diseases you 
of the medical profession have had to face in the past, 
and, although Pasteur treatment has made rabies 
lose its terror, to get glanders means death for certain, 
as I believe I am correct in saying that there is only 
one man living at the present time who can claim 
to have recovered from this disease—I refer to 
Prof. Gaiger, the Principal of the Glasgow Veterinary 
College. 

With glanders and rabies (he veterinary profession 
must of necessity be placed in the front trench, 
because each comes originally from animals, and can 
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only have its real origin from that source ; so that 
if it is stamped out in animals it disappears inevitably 
as a disease of man. 

Even so recently as twenty-five years ago, there 
was scarcely a stableman amongst the thousands 
employed amongst the cab and omnibus yards of 
London and other large cities, to whom the name 
“ glanders ” was unknown, but now, thanks to the 
progress of modern veterinary science, 1 will go so far 
as to assert that not only do such men not know its 
terrible significance, and indeed scarcely its name, but 
there are not even one percent, of medical men in Great 
Britain who have ever seen a case, or would suspect 
such a diagnosis, even with the patient in front 
of them. On two occasions in years gone by, when 
holding the position of London County Council 
Veterinary Inspector for a West End district of 
London, I saw ‘post-mortems on two men who had 
died of this disease, and in neither case was it diag¬ 
nosed until just before death. One had been treated 
for ten months for chronic rheumatism, and the other 
for chronic pleurisy. 

This disease is one of the few in which we, in our 
profession, have an advantage over our human 
confreres, as by the proper use of mallein we can 
within 48 hours, at any time, and with absolute 
certainty, tell a client whether his horse, ass, mule, or 
hinny is, or is not, the subject of glanders. 

Only as recently as 1901 the statistics of the 
number of horses and mules in Great Britain affected 
with this horrible complaint showed that there were 
some 2,370 animals killed under the Glanders Order 
in that year, and at that time the notified deaths 
amongst human patients used to average four or 
five annually. Although, I understand, one case has 
been reported this year, I believe I am justified in 
saying that at the present moment glanders in man 
is practically extinct, and by the end of the present 
year we hope to say the same about glanders in the 
horse. 

In 1920 only 15 outbreaks occurred, and this only 
involved 22 animals, and up to the present— i.e., 
24 weeks of this year—no instance in the horse has 
yet been reported. 

Once completely eradicated from the horse popu¬ 
lation of Breat Britain, it only means that so long 
as we can continue to rigidly and carefully apply 
our quarantine regulations, and sec that no fresh 
cases are imported, so long will you of the medical 
profession be able to breathe freely and find its name 
absent from your scheduled lists. And this glad 
sequel to their skilled efforts is what the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture will 
probably be able to announce at the end of the year. 

The method by which this has been accomplished—- 
i.e., the method of which an outbreak of glanders in 
animals is dealt with—will be of interest to you, as 
here the veterinarian has an advantage over the 
practitioner in human medicine, an advantage which 
you will never be able to attain unless you adopt 
(which you will never do) the drastic method which 
I quoted to you a few moments ago, of the Bolshevist. 


Let us imagine that we have an outbreak of glanders 
to deal with in a stud of horses, and in relating this 
it is necessary to enter into the symptoms our animals 
show. A report is made to the veterinary official in 
charge that a horse or mule has a suspicious nasal 
discharge, or it may be that a chain of farcy buds 
(some of which may be discharging) has appeared on 
the neck, or girth, or thigh, or some part where the 
lymphatics are plentiful and superficial ; or it may 
be that an animal is persistently a bad doer— i.e., 
feeds well but is emaciated in appearance, harsh and 
dull in coat, and thin ; perhaps passing an abnormal 
amount of urine and having a slightly abnormal 
temperature. 

The question of glanders can be at once settled by 
the application of an injection of mallein. This 
material, a preparation specially made from the 
organism of glanders, will, when properly used, tell 
the veterinary surgeon with absolute certainty 
within 48 (often within 24) hours whether his patient 
is glandered or not. It is either injected intra- 
dermally in the lower eyelid, or hypodermically in the 
loose subcutaneous tissue in the region of the 
centre of the neck, and in the event of the disease 
being present, one gets a swelling such as is shown 
in the photographs which I have here. This persists 
for some hours after the injection is made, and is 
usually at its height some time between the twenty- 
fourth and forty-eighth hours, after which, if th ■ 
patient is allowed to live, it will gradually subside. 

A certain amount of constitutional disturbance 
takes place, and the body temperature takes an 
upward curve, the thermometer being charted at the 
ninth, twelfth, fifteenth, and eighteenth hours. 

A graded rise of temperature (the normal tempera¬ 
ture of the horse averages 100.4°) to 103.5° or 104° 
or perhaps even 10(i° is confirmatory to the local 
swelling that the patient is glandered. 

With its aid, glanders w r as completely eradicated 
out of the British army horses during the last war, so 
that long before t he finish, although they had totalled 
up into hundreds of thousands, there was not a single 
case of glanders left; and what is more, although some 
150,000 were sold in Great Britain at the termination 
of the war, not a single complaint of the occurrence of 
glanders from this source has been heard of. 

Previously glanders was the scourge of the animals 
of armies, and it took a terrible toll, even decimating 
them, but its ravages did not end here, for its danger 
to man caused endless worry and anxiety to the 
medical officers. 

The paragraph from the newspaper which 1 have 
already read to you illustrates full well the extra 
danger which is run in countries where horseflesh 
is eaten, and the necessity for the services of the skilled 
veterinary meat inspector both before and after 
slaughter. 

It is unfortunate for you that mallein cannot be 
used as a diagnostic agent in man in the same way, 
and with as little constitutional disturbance as wo 
are able to use it in the horse, for we of the veterinary 
profession are unanimous in our opinion as to its 
certainty of action, and its extreme value ; and to 
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have to await the diagnosis of a bacteriological 
expert means loss of valuable time, and it is too 
delicate a test to be undertaken by the general 
practitioner of either profession. 

The symptoms of glanders in a horse and the ravages 
this disease makes in the tissues, are well shown in 
the illustrations I have here. The majority are taken 
from the classical volume on the subject by the late 
Mr. Wm. Hunting, who was at the time he wrote 
the Chief Veterinary Inspector to the London County 
Council—a man whose painstaking work did so much 
to eradicate the disease from London, and whose 
prophecy that the time would come when material 
for such sketches would not be able to be obtained 
is practically fulfilled. 

You will see the nasal manifestations with this 
ulcerated septum, and you can readily imagine the 
sticky and perhaps bloodstained discharge which 
would accompany it, the smallest quantity of which 
has only to obtain access to the freshly abraded 
surface, of a man’s skin—either by direct contact 
when sponging out the nostrils or by being sneezed 
upon—to give every chance of infection. 

Everyone knows the carelessness of the average 
men employed in England in a cab or small con¬ 
tractor’s stable, and their utter disregard for cleanli¬ 
ness, and how that it is no uncommon thing for them 
to eat their food after sponging out the nostrils, 
without washing or even rinsing their hands. 

That the danger is not confined to stablemen was 
well illustrated by a case which occurred in Berkshire 
just before the war, of a young lady who contracted 
the disease through taking pity upon a gipsy’s 
miserable-looking pony suffering from what she 
thought was a cold. She purchased the animal 
and made a pet of it, the nasal discharge being after¬ 
wards proved to be that of glanders and not catarrh. 

In another illustration you see the chain formation 
of the swollen lymphatics—or, as we term them, farcy 
buds—every one of which, when it bursts, is a source 
of infection and danger. 

A third illustration shows the nodules in the lung 
tissue, sectioned to show the vascular interior, and 
capable in this condition of causing endless infection 
and trouble. 

Treatment. —Of treatment we have none to effect 
a cure. As with you, vaccines and all kinds of drugs 
have been used in vain, and although we know from 
post-mortem that sometimes Nature steps in and a cure 
may be effected, we cannot, in animals, afford to run 
the risks ; and as with us it is purely a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, we prefer to adopt 
slaughter and the stamping-out system, the owner 
being compensated according to the amount fixed by 
law. 

All in-contact animals are tested with mallein, and 
if they react are slaughtered forthwith, and for 
a necessary period of time the rules of quarantine are 
enforced 

Stables ai d other premises are disinfected, tools, 
rugs, and wooden buckets are disinfected or destroyed, 
and in this way an owner may, after a few days, 
safely replace his stock and start again. 


Rabies. 

Of rabies I shall not have so much to say. A disease 
previously of the dog, but not necessarily confined to 
that animal, we who treat animals know that it may 
be met with in the horse, cow, sheep, pig, and even in 
the domesticated fowl. 

Stamped out of Great Britain over 20 years ago, 
its reappearance was signalled shortly after the 
recent war by a report of a rabid dog being found 
at Plymouth in May, 1918 ; in 1919, 143 cases of 
rabies were confirmed—140 bull dogs, 2 horses and 
1 pig. Possibly it was brought to England by 
aeroplane, or landed from a ship, but whatever the 
method of transportation, the result of the misguided 
act was endless anxiety, trouble, and expense. 
During 1919 alone, 179 persons were bitten by 
animals in that year, 46 of whom were bitten by 
animals proved to be rabid. Fortunately, owing to 
the great debt we owe to Pasteur, and the excellent 
arrangements made by the Ministry of Health, there 
have been no human deaths. 

Here again, as with glanders, the duty of 
immediate action rests with the veterinary profession 
and it is to the fact that we have a well-organised 
Veterinary Department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
that the disease did not spread broadcast, and remain 
with us permanently. 

More certain research in connection with the 
disease has been made of late years, and the micro¬ 
scopical discovery of the Negri bodies in the brain 
of a suspected case is a method whereby much 
valuable time can now be saved, so that one does not 
have to await, the result of inoculation experiments 
to verify a diagnosis. 

That the disease is still with us has to be admitted, 
as one recent case has been reported in a dog -this 
again in the South, near a shipping port; but as the 
returns of the Ministry of Agriculture for June show 
that during the last 24 weeks which have elapsed 
up to June 3rd this year one dog only has been 
verified to be rabid, I think w r e can safely assume 
that within a very short time England will again 
be declared a country free from this disease. 

Tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis needs no explanation or apology for 
its selection. Like the poor, it is always with us, 
and to us, equally with you, it is the most important 
and devastating disease of the day. Here, as with 
the other two diseases I have selected for discussion 
this evening, the two professions must work together, 
and, indeed, in so far as the bovine form is concerned, 
I am not quite sure whether we shall not again be 
given the place of honour in the front trench ; for 
in a recent discussion which we had upon the subject 
before the Royal Society of Medicine (a meeting 
combined with the Central Branch of the National 
Veterinary Association), the statement was made by 
Dr. C. A. Inman that no less than 85 per cent, of the 
cases of tuberculosis of the glands of the neck 
occurring in children were of bovine origin—a terrible 
reflection on the unclean and infectious character of 
our present every-day milk supply. 
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Almost every day the public press, in one paper 
or another, has prominent paragraphs upon the 
question, and one cannot understand why legal 
measures are so long delayed, and why the Cattle 
Tuberculosis Order, which was really making headway 
in 1912 and was suspended during the war, has not 
been re-established. 

The Report of the Medical Officer of Health for 
London (Or. W. J. Howarth) for 1921 states that out 
of 50 consecutive samples of milk purchased in the 
City of London no less than one in four proved to be 
tuberculous; and Or. Bigger, at the last meeting of the 
Statistical and Social Society of Ireland, asserted that 
(5 per cent, of all deaths from tuberculosis were due 
to drinking tuberculous milk. 

Does it not seem astonishing that such a state of 
affairs can exist in Great Britain ? The richest and 
most sanitary country in the world, and yet we do 
not move, although it costs us 10,000 human deaths 
annually, and to the Agricultural and Dairying 
communities in loss of money hundreds of thousands 
of pounds! 

Surely it is time a move was made to enforce that 
milk, when sold, should be clean and free from 
tuberculosis, and if it is not asking too much at this, 
my first appearance before you, I would like a resolu¬ 
tion to go up from this meeting to the Ministry of 
Health in similar terms to that which was unani¬ 
mously passed at. the combined meeting of the Royal 
Society of Medicine and the Central Veterinary 
Medical Society on the proposition of Sir John 
McFadyean in March last, viz. : “ That the preva¬ 
lence of tuberculosis in cattle in the country continues 
to be a serious danger to the health of human beings, 
and that to counteract this danger the reintroduction 
of the Cattle Tuberculosis Order, which was suspended 
in 1914, is urgently needed.” 

From the illustration I have here, again borrowed 
from well-known veterinary text-books, you will 
see the ravages made by tuberculosis on the flesh of 
animals. 

The sale, too, of tuberculosis vaccines and such-like 
products, ought only to be permitted to professional 
men, and its sale and use should be registered and 
reported. 

To return to the position of the two professions 
and the necessity for collaboration in this disease, 
communicable from the cow to man, it stands to 
reason that inasmuch as the source of the danger is 
the cow, the man who has made a life study of that 
animal in health and disease must be the one selected 
to give expert advice, on questions of this kind— 
and this man is the veterinary surgeon. Given a free 
hand, we of the veterinary profession could stamp 
out tuberculosis of cattle in the same way as we have 
stamped out glanders and rabies. It would take time 
and would cost money, but the saving of the suffering 
and misery entailed b v I lie loss of 10,000 human 
lives annually would more than counterbalance that, 
and surely should weigh down the right side of the 
scale. 


Having done our part, it would then rest with us 
to see that this cursed scourge never again got the 
upper hand, and was relegated to the same position 
now held by glanders and rabies. 

By doing so we should have proved the value of 
having worked together, as opposed to the plan of 
separate isolation and water-tight compartment. 

At the present moment a method of immunisation 
of calves, introduced by Dr. Nathan Raw, M.P., is 
on trial, but it is too early yet to say anything about 
its results ; and as the author is here to-night, 1 shall 
ask him to explain further details of it. 

Should it prove successful, it will be one of the 
greatest boons ever conferred upon agriculture, and 
through agriculture to mankind—for it will very 
materially help to eradicate the disease. 

Gentlemen, I think I can claim to have, in legal 
parlance, “ made out my case,” and proved the 
great necessity for more earnest collaboration 
between our two professions, as in the three diseases 
I have selected, viz., glanders, rabies, and tubercu¬ 
losis—all very horrible ones for mankind to get—- 
the knowledge of the veterinary profession is not 
only of value to the medical, but by the knowledge 
we have acquired and put into practical use, we 
become first line of defence which must be broken 
down before the enemy can reach you. 

Given the means and the power to carry out our 
duties successfully, then two of the diseases at all 
events will become unknown, and the third only needs 
to be grappled with in earnest to be relegated to its 
proper position in the background with the others. 

• A paper read before the Lewisham Division of the British Medical 
Association, June 20th June, 1922. 


The Week at Westminster. 

By our Parliamentary Correspondent. 


The House of Commons has decided, by 247 votes 
to 171, that the embargo on Canadian Store Cattle 
should be removed. 

The Government left the decision to a free vote 
of the House which was taken after a prolonged 
discussion. The Cabinet themselves were divided 
on the subject; Sir A. Griffith Boscawen, Minister 
for Agriculture, spoke in favour of the continuance 
of the embargo and Mr. Churchill, Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, spoke against it. Many members feared that 
the removal of the embargo would lead to the 
introduction of disease into this country, but the 
reply given to them was that the Royal ('ommission 
which considered the question of the embargo, 
were satisfied, after hearing expert evidence that 
this would not be the case. 

The House of Lords decided: “ That the 

Dominion of Canada is free from cattle plague, 
pleuro pneumonia, and foot-and-mouth disease and 
that steers from the Dominion may be admitted 
as store cattle to Great Britain, subject to precau¬ 
tions, by means of quarantine, being taken.” 
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Grass Sickness in Scotland. 

During a recent debate on the Scottish estimates, 
Sir H. Cowan called attention to a serious and 
deadly malady, grass sickness, which he said was 
raging in Aberdeenshire, particularly in the areas 
around towns. The cause of it was unknown, but 
it was suspected that the use of bone meal was at 
least a large contributory cause. In view of this 
suspicion, and the fact that two distinct cases of 
anthrax had been traced within the last few weeks 
to the use of bone meal, he asked the Secretary for 
Scotland to take steps to protect agriculturists 
against the dangers resulting from the use of this 
meal in the condition in which it was supplied. 
He understood that if bone meal was treated by 
super-heated steam these dangers were removed. 
He believed also that a serum to deal with grass 
sickness had been employed with considerable 
success though not on a sufficiently large scale to 
justify the statement that it was a complete cure. 
He hoped that the Secretary for Scotland had 
arranged for a trial of this serum on a large scale 
and that a supply would be placed at the disposal 
of farmers. 

Mr. Munro, in reply, said that with regard to 
grass sickness, an investigation had been carried 
on by the Highland Agricultural Society through 
their consulting chemist, with the assistance of 
another chemist in bacteriology. The Scottish 
Board of Health gave a grant towards investiga¬ 
tions in 1921-22 and the serum to which Sir H. 
Cowan had referred was prepared in the laboratory 
and supplied to the veterinary surgeons in the 
districts where the disease was reported and the 
veterinary surgeons considered that the results 
from the serum might be regarded as satisfactory. 
Investigations were still proceeding and the Scottish 
Board of Health were carefully watching all 
developments. 

Exportation of Horses. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Lambourne moved 
the second reading of The Exportation of Horses 
Bill, the purpose of which is to restrict the exporta¬ 
tion of aged, worn-out, and partly worn-out horses 
by making the fee payable for the veterinary 
inspector for examination of the horse, £20, also 
to ensure that all the horses rejected by the 
veterinary inspectors as unfit, are mercifully 
destroyed. He said that in 1920 the present law 
fee of 5/- charged for the examinations of those 
horses before exportation, brought to the Treasury, 
£14,000, or, after the expenses were paid, a clear 
profit of £10,000. It was not to the credit of this 
humane country to make money out of the. suffer¬ 
ings of these animals. The Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, of which he had the 
honour of being President, were of the opinion 
that the only sure way of putting an end to the 
cruelty was that horses intended for butchery 
abroad should be slaughtered here and their 
carcases exported. This would be encouraged by 


the proposed high fee of £20 for the examination 
of horses intended to be exported alive. 

Lord Anoaster, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, opposed the Bill, which, he 
said, was practically a prohibition of the export 
of horses from this country. A great deal had 
to be done to stop the traffic in worn-out horses. 
There were only seven ports from which they could 
be exported and at all of them except one, New- 
haven, there was a whole time officer whose duty 
it was to inspect the animals on their arrival. No 
horse could be shipped unless it was passed, not 
only as fit to travel, but fit to work. 

If it did not pass inspection, it was instantly 
killed without compensation to the owner. The 
ships were also inspected to ensure that proper food 
and water were provided. During 1921 only seven 
horses of the value of £5 to £10 were slaughtered 
and 330 to the value of £10-20. 90% of the 

horses exported were between £20 and £100 in 
value, and a tax of £20 for an examination of each 
horse as proposed by the Bill would kill the export 
industry. 

The second reading was carried against the 
Government by 63 votes to 45. 

R.A.V.C. Promotions. 

At question time Sir W. Prescott asked the 
Secretary of State for War whether the Selection 
Board mentioned in page 2052 of the Army List, 
dealt with cases of Departmental Corps for pro¬ 
motion to Lieut.-Col. and if not, who discharged 
these functions and wliat members sat on the 
Selection Board for the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps to consider qualifications for promotion to 
Lt.-Col. in the Corps. 

Sir L. Worthington Evans replied that as far as 
the R.A.V.C. was concerned answer to the first 
part of the questions was in the affirmative. The 
last part, therefore, did not arise. 

Sir W. Prescott further asked whether, to the 
end of last year, no examination was or had been 
since the War necessary for promotion to Lt.-Col. 
in the R.A.V.C. and as veterinary histories of 
campaigns formed the basis of examination for 
administrative appointments, whether any veter¬ 
inary history of the Great War had been compiled 
to enable candidates to answer questions put to 
them, and if no such history had been compiled, 
when such might be anticipated. 

Sir L. Worthington Evans said the answer to the 
first part of the question was in the affirmative. 
Examinations for promotions were, however, re¬ 
introduced this year. In regard to the last part of 
the question (questions on the recent examinat ions) 
questions were based on the veterinary particulars 
given in a published work entitled : “ A Brief 
Record of the Advance of the Egyptian Expedi- 
j tionary Force, July 1917 to October 1918,” which 
had been compiled from general sources. The 
1 compilation of a general veterinary history of the 
Great War was under consideration. 
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Imports of Veterinary Instruments. 

Mr. Baldwin, President of the Board of Trade, 
informed Mr. Italian that the declared value of 
the dental, surgical, medical and veterinary instru¬ 
ments (except official) registered as imported into 
the United Kingdom during the six months ending 
June 30th, 1922, was £12,427. The corresponding 
value for the six months ending July 30th, 1921, 
was £20,592. 

Quarantine for Imported Cattle. 

Sir A. Boscawen informed Commander Bellairs 
that the normal period of quarantine for cattle 
imported into Canada was as follows :■— 

From Newfoundland, U.S.A., and Mexico, no 

quarantine 

From United Kingdom ... ... 30 days 

From other Countries ... ... 90 days 

Since February last the importation of cattle 
from the United Kingdom into Canada had been 
totally prohibited. The importation of all cattle 
into Switzerland was at present prohibited. Prior 
to the total prohibition, the entry of store cattle 
was prohibited except on the bordering countries 
of France, Italy, Germany and Austria and in such 
cases, facilities were given for grazing purposes by 
special arrangement with the Cantonal authorities 
concerned, but he had no information that any 
quarantine was enforced. The following countries 
prohibit the importation of live cattle from Great 
Britain at the present time :■— 

Ireland, Canada, United States of Amer¬ 
ica, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, 
Norway, Finland, Union of South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, Algeria and Tunis. 
In addition, Guernsey continued the prohibition 
on importation except for slaughter, which had 
been in force for many years. Jersey has also for 
many years prohibited importation except for 
slaughter, but even at the present time even such 
importation was confined to cattle exported from 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wiltshire and 
Hampshire. The Isle of Man prohibited the 
importation of sheep from Wales and from England 
except the six northern counties. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


A Quarterly Meeting of the Council of the Fund 
was held at 10, Red Lion Square, on Wednesday, 
July 5th, when the following members were 
present :■—Major A. Abson, Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, 
Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, Messrs. J. F. Craig, 
S. H. Gaiger, F. W. Garnett, A. Gofton, II. G. 
Locke, W. Roots, J. Share-Jones, S. H. Slomck, 
Sir Stewart Stockman, Messrs. H. Sumner, E. A. 
West and J. Willett. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. 
Gooch, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Ewing-Johnston, Mr. W. 
Jackson Young, Mr. McGuiness, and J. W. 
McIntosh. 


I. Minutes. The Minutes of the previous 
meeting having been published were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

II. Secretary’s Report. The Secretary 
reported that since the previous meeting the 
following donations and new subscriptions had 
been received :■— 


Mrs. Page Wallis, in memory of 
the late Mr. Page Wallis, 

M.R.C.V.S. . 

A. Spicer 

H. C. Wilkie . 

W. J. Young 

J. A. W. Dollar . 

Mrs. Hayes (Nenagh). 

F. J. Warburton 

Bolton’s Cinema . 

New Subscriptions :— 

J. W. M. Hinton . 

J. F. Rees . 

Connaught V.M.A. 


£ s. d. 
200 0 0 
20 0 0 
3 3 0 
1 I 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
0 10 6 
23 2 0 

1 1 0 
0 10 6 
5 5 0 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held on Thursday, June 29th, and the following 
recommendations were made :— 


Case 57. Grant should be continued. 

Case GO. Satisfactory report from Secretary. 

Grant discontinued as from April. 
Case 62. Further information has been ob¬ 
tained to the effect that the grant of 
5/- per week is insufficient. 

Case 63. Report to be received from Referees. 
Donations. The Executive Committee 
authorised the purchase of £400 War Loan, 5% 
1929-47 out of the Donations Account . This was 
effected at a cost of £398 6s. Od. 


It was resolved :—“ That the very grateful 
thanks of the Council be conveyed to Mrs. Page 
Wallis, and to Mr. Arnold Spicer for their 
donations. 


III. Cases. 

No. 57. Miss M. It was resolved :■—“ That 
the grant of 10/- a week be continued for the next 
six months.” 

No. 62. Mrs. J. Further recommendations were 
received in this case, and it was resolved :■—“ That 
the grant of 5/- a week be increased to 10/- a week 
as from the beginning of July.” 

No. 63. Mrs. M. The Secretary reported that 
this case had been taken up by the National 
Veterinary Medical and Mutual Defence Society. 
It was, however, reported that further assistance 
was required to meet outstanding liabilities, and 
it was resolved :■—“ That a grant of £10 be made 
or this purpose.” 

IV. Donations. The Report of the Executive 
Committee with regard to the investment of dona¬ 
tions was approved. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 

Tho Editor will be glad to receive from member* and othcrB contribution* 
to this column of reports of Interesting cases. 


Fracture of Third Cervical Vertebra. 


By Brevet-Major A. A. Prykr, R.A.V.C. 

Subject. Bay gelding. Officer’s charger. 5 
years. 15—3J hands. 

History. The animal was being ridden at duty 
on an artillery practice range at 10.00 hours on 
2-7-22. Whilst proceeding at a hard canter it 
encountered a patch of boggy ground and fell on 
its muzzle. It was raised with slight difficulty 
but as it appeared to the rider to be somewhat 
stunned by the fall, it was led back to camp. 

Symptoms. First seen by me at noon. 2 7-22. 
Animal recumbent, eating hay, groaning slightly. 
Temperature 98°, respirations 10. pulse 00, hard, 
full and painful. Conjunctival mucous membrane 
deeply injected. The patient rose without difficulty 
but evidenced a straggling gait with the hind 
limbs on movement, strongly suggestive of fracture 
of the pubic symphysis. Rectal examination, 
however, failed to reveal anything abnormal, 
whilst the absence of sweating and the complete 
retention of cutaneous sensation negatived the 
idea of dorsal or lumbar fracture. I noticed that 
the animal resented being turned round but failed 
to accord proper significance to this symptom at 
my first inspection. On re-examination of the 
head it was observed that both pupils were widely 
dilated, the left being 30% more so than the right. 
Having made the patient comfortable I went to 
lunch with a not very fixed opinion that the case 
was one of obscure cerebral haemorrhage. 

At 2 p.in. I again visited the patient in conjunc¬ 
tion with Major II. Peele, R.A.V.C. (T.A.). of 
Durham. We both made an exhaustive examina¬ 
tion without coming to any definite conclusion and 
were about to leave the box when Major Peele 
called mv attention to a slowly appearing swelling 
on the off side of the neck. The significance of the 
animal’s difficulty in turning now struck me at its 
full value and we returned a diagnosis of disloca¬ 
tion and probable fracture of the cervical vertebra?. 

I was unable to visit the patient again until 
17.00 hours on 3-7-22, when I found him very 
comfortable, feeding, defecating and urinating 
regularly. The swelling on the neck had diminished 
somewhat and crepitus could be felt distinctly by 
pressure with the palms of the hands on each side 
of the neck. I was finally called to see the animal 
again at 23.30 hours on 3-7-22. It had fallen in 
its box, was in violent delirium and quite unable 
to rise. I destroyed it. 

Post-mortem examination revealed the third 
cervical vertebra to be in five pieces, the chief 
fracture completely separating the right ala from 


the remainder of the bone and exposing the spinal 
canal. The under surface of the body showed 
several fissures although separation had not 
occurred. 

Remarks. The case interested me for the follow¬ 
ing reasons :— 

1. The fall seemed rather too trivial in nature 
to produce such an extensive lesion. 

2. The rider maintains that the horse fell on its 
muzzle and there was no twisting of the neck. 
The fracture appears, therefore, to have been 
caused by amt re-coup. 

3. The absence of interference with respiration 
indicated that the phrenic nerve was not 
involved and assisted one in diagnosing the 
fracture as anterior to the fourth cervical 
vertebra. 

4. The difficulty in diagnosing the case to begin 
with was due to omission to appreciate at its 
full worth the significance of the difficulty in 
turning. 

5. The sudden relapse on the night of 3-7-22 
was presumably due to separation of the 
fractured parts and laceration of the cord. 
I wonder to wlmt extent this could have been 
obviated or delayed, had the necessarv 
facilities for slinging existed. 


Adeno-Carcinoma of the Ovary. 

By W. G. Patrick, F.R.C.V.S., Mullingar. 


On 24th May last I was called in to report upon 
the breeding probabilities of a valuable thorough¬ 
bred mare, seeing she had been at stud for several 
years and failed to conceive. 

The mare was 18 years old, in high condition, 
and to all external appearances in perfect health 
and vigour. On examination of both ovaries I 
found the right somewhat atrophied whilst the 
left was very much enlarged, being about the size 
of a small football, and very hard to the touch. 

As all the other genital organs were normal I 
decided on operation, which took place four days 
later, i.e.. 28th May, after proper preparation of 
the patient in the wav of fasting, etc. Owing to 
the abnormal size and condition of the ovary it 
was decided to remove it by laparotomy and a 
fair sized wound or opening in the left flank was 
necessary. The ovary was removed bv ecraseur 
and the precaution of ligaturing the stump was 
adopted as the ovarian and uterine branches of 
the utero-ovarian artery looked like giving trouble. 
The parts were dressed with weak iodine and 
returned into the abdominal cavity, a deep suture 
inserted through the oblique muscles and three 
interrupted sutures closed the skin wound. The 
mare was allowed to rise on recovering from the 
chloroform and placed in a clean healthy box. 
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The lower skin sutures were removed three days | 
later, the upper at five days, while the deep suture j 
remained until the seventh day. Pus formation 
was almost nil and the mare gave no cause for 
anxiety at any time. Her temperature never 
exceeded 102'' and this height was only maintained 
for two days immediately succeeding the operation. 
She was returned to her owner with a firm, healthy 
granulating wound on the 8th June, having to 
walk a distance of eight miles. 

Whether our purpose has been served or not is 
purely hypothetical, as there have been no signs 
of oestrum so far, and this season is now too [ 
advanced for thoroughbred breeding, hut it will | 
he interesting to see whether any recurrence of 
the growth takes place meanwhile, and to what 
extent, if any, the remaining ovary functions or 
develops. 

The tumour weighed one pound ten ounces on 
removal. 

Prof. Craig kindly examined same for me and 
reported as follows:—“The iumour has a rather 
unusual histology but appears to be an adeno¬ 
carcinoma and is possibly derived from the cells 
of the zona-granulosa of a Graafian follicle.” 


Foetal Dystokia and Prolonged Lactation 
in Fox-Hounds. 

By J. II. Parkkr. M.R.G.V.S., Faringdon. 

A telephone message was received on Sunday, 
July 23rd at midday to attend a Bitch at the 
Old Berkshire Kennels that could not whelp. 

Prcxcnlnl ion. Could only touch the point of tin- 
nose with middle finger fully extended, the nose 
being level with the brim of the pubis. Tried to 
get the foetus with hooks, porte cords, foiceps, etc., 
but failed. Suggested cmsarian operation. The 
Huntsman and Master were both away and there 
was only the Kennel man, who had no authority. 
Got into communication with the Huntsman at 
Margate and he said we. were to try and save the 
pups and it did not matter about the bitch. 

Procedure. We chloroformed the mother and 
quickly removed nine pups by incision in the 
abdomen and womb. Five were alive and four 
dead. The pup which caused the obstruction had 
the left leg crossed across Ids chest. Foster 
mother : a hitch, had been put to the dog. and 
at full time instead of having pups had come down 
with a lot of milk in her udders. She had reared 
two lots of pups and the second lot were fit to 
wean yesterday, so we took them away from her 
and put the five live, pups to her. She took to 
them readily and commenced to lick them. I 
saw them to-day and they are doing well and 
likely to live. She seemed since to have plenty of 
milk. 


Abstracts and Reviews. 

Coal Tar in Dermatology. 

L. Brocq (Ann. de dermal, et de ayph ., June, 1013, vol. 
i\\, No. G) warns practitioners who are in the habit of 
using coal tar for eczema, pruritus, and other inflamma¬ 
tory conditions of the skin that its wholesale application 
is not free from the risk of producing artificial dermatitis 
of varying appearances and degrees. He cites a case of 
MM. Hallopcau and Francois Dainville, in which the 
substance had been extensively and repeatedly applied 
for urticaria. The patient returned after four days with 
an acute bullous eruption on the hand, which was proved 
to be due solely to bis own idiosyncrasy against tar, for 
the same sample was tested without reaction in other 
subjects. The author relates his own experience in a ease 
of disseminated eczema of two years’ duration, in which 
similar huge blisters filled with a yellow serous fluid made 
their appearance in the parts treated and took a fortnight 
to heal. In several other coses in which tar was used 
there ensued an intense erythema of a dark red colour, an 
erythema which, if neglected, went on to the formation 
of vesicles and bullae, reminiscent of pemphigus, and most 
obstinate to treatment. That these lesions were not 
consecutive to an inferiority of the carefully washed coal 
tar used in his wards is proved by the absence of sym¬ 
ptoms in patients treated simultaneously with the same 
sample. He urges t hat in order to avoid bringing discredit 
on this very valuable therapeutic aid all its users should 
bo constantly on the look-out for symptoms of intolerance, 
should make a trial first over a small area, should not 
allow its too frequent application, and should immedi¬ 
ately substitute some other medicament when the dusky 
erythema above described is beginning to make its 
appearance .—British Medical Journal. 


Immunising Function of Colostrum. 

Although it is characteristic of all mammals to secrete, 
for a few hours or days after giving birth to their young, 
a fluid quite different in composition, from the milk that 
nourishes the young during the rest of their period of 
suckling, little attention seems to have been given to the 
purpose of this secretion. That such a universal pheno¬ 
menon can be purposeless is highly improbable. The 
subject is scarcely referred to in text-books ; if colostrum 
is mentioned at all, beyond a description of its physical 
and chemical characteristics, only a laxative property is 
usually mentioned. Recent work on immunity, however, 
suggests that it has a much more important function. 
Young infants, it is known, possess a greater or less degree 
of immunity to various infections. This early immunity 
often disappears, which indicates that it is of a passive 
character, and therefore to be attributed to anti-bodies 
obtained from the mother. Recent observations have 
established facts which suggest that the formation of 
colostrum is for the purpose of presenting to the new-born 
infant a concentrated solution of serum globulin, which 
carries t he anti-bodies of the maternal blood, and confirma¬ 
tion is found in the fact that anti-bodies in the maternal 
blood diminish after parturition. It is therefore inferred 
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that the colostrum is a peculiarly valuable material for 
the new-born infant, and that nature has provided it to 
help to protect the infant against infections until such 
time as it can become more or less thoroughly actively 
immunised to the pathogenic microbes it meets after 
leaving the protection of its mother’s womb.— Journ. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., August 27, 1921, 710. 


Meat Poisoning. 

Three outbreaks of meat poisoning are cited in which 
rather large numbers of people were affected. In the 
first instance seventy people living in Schagen were made 
ill. The clinical picture w'as that of a severe gastro¬ 
enteritis with persistent diarrhea which lasted three or four 
days. All the patients got well after eight to fourteen 
days. The source of the infection was traced to flesh 
from an emergency slaughtered horse. The animal was 
reported by tho owner as being weak and debilitated ; no 
mention was made of diarrhea symptoms. At autopsy 
no lesions aside from some adhesions between the liver 
and colon were detected. Bacteriologic examination 
of some of the meat w'hich had been seized after the people 
were taken sick revealed the presence of paratyphoid 
bacilli. 

The second epidemic occurred in Laren and many people 
became sick, the symptoms being like those of the Schagen 
outbreak. The meat causing the illness was obtained 
from a cow' reported to have been an emergency slaughter 
case. Laboratory examination of the meat determined 
the presence of paratyphoid organisms. 

The third outbreak occurred in a family of seven people 
who had eaten beef alleged to have originated from a dead 
animal. There were symptoms of vomiting and diarrhea. 
In the beef as well as in the stools of tho patients para¬ 
typhoid bacilli were found. 

L. T. Giltner. 

[Meat Poisoning in Holland. K. Hoefnagel. Zeitschr. 
f. Fleisch u. Milchhyg. (1920), XXX, No. 21, p. 282.] 


Formation of Carbolic Acid during Putrefaction. 

The author examined portions of a body that had been 
exhumed fifty-one days after the post-mortem to ascertain 
whether death had occurred by poisoning. No poison 
w’as found, but carbolic acid was present in appreciable 
amounts ; it was estimated by distillation with dilute 
sulphuric acid and water, the distillate being redistilled 
and the carbolic acid determined by means of bromine by 
comparison with a standard solution of pure phenol. Tho 
following results w r ere obtained : Kidney, 0.039 Gm. ; 
small intestine, 0.021 Gm. per 100 Gins. As these amounts 
appeared too largo to have been produced by putrefaction, 
experiments were made with sheep's kidneys inoculated 
with liquid from (1) decomposing spleen from the body of 
deceased, (2) with broth said to contain B. coli communis, 
B. lactis aerogenes , Friedl under's bacillus , B. mucosus 
capmdatis, and Morgan's Bacillus , (3) untreated. These 
were, kept under appropriate conditions tor 47 to 94 days, 
and the amount of carbolic acid that had been produced 
was estimated by the methods referred to. The results 


show'ed that in the untreated kidneys the amount of 
carbolic acid formed varied from a trace up to 0.022 Gm. 
per 100 Gms., and in the inoculated kidneys from 0.010 
to 0.028 Gm. per 100 Gms. The results are considered 
sufficient to prove that the amounts of carbolic acid found 
in the body of the deceased could have been formed by 
bacterial action.—J. S. Maclaurin ( Analyst , July, 1922, 
294). 


Ornamental Cattle. 


Some Results of Pattern Breeding. 


An interesting article on the colour inheritance of cattle 
was published in a recent number of the American monthly, 
the Journal of Heredity. The w riter, Mr. K. Kuiper, gives 
elaborate and illustrated details of the results of crossing 
the Dutch Belted and Friesland Piebald breeds. The 
experiments showed that in the mingling of the t wo breeds 
the white belt is apt to disappear or become irregular in 
the offspring of the cross, while the markings of the 
piebald parents—in this case the cows—were reproduced 
with great uncertainty in tho calves by the belted bull. 
It is stated that of the 55 calves born, 27 were belted, 
25 were solid coloured, and three were piebald. Of the 
belted calves only a few w r ere correctly marked, taking the 
sire as a pattern, but nearly all of them had tho two white 
hind feet. The frequency ot w r hole or self colours is 
noteworthy. 

The question is of interest to British farmers from the 
fact that in several breeds strict attention is paid to 
definite markings. The saddleback breeds of pigs, such 
as the Wessex and Essex, are cases in point, and it is 
understood that some trouble has been experienced, 
although it may be diminishing, in fixing the “ saddle ” of 
the proper width and in the right place ; in short in getting 
the parent stock to breed true to type. In cattle the 
Belted Galloway breed ot the Borders is the nearest to the 
Dutch pattern. Breeders of pedigree stock are insistent 
on adherence to the recognized colours or markings. In 
some notable instances, however, the latitude allowed is 
sufficient to prevent such concentration on the markings 
of the coat as would imperil other characteristics. The 
Shorthorn, with its reds, whites, and roans of numerous 
shades, is an important example of balanced consideration 
of the distinguishing features. No tolerance is shown for 
pronounced departures from the accepted markings, but 
the range is wide enough to make adherence to pattern 
less difficult than in the case of breeds of broken colours 
with the alternations strictly defined. With regard to 
whole-coloured breeds these questions do not arise in tho 
same intricacy. 

There has been evidence in tho investigations that 
“ breeding to get the desired pattern has produced a 
decline in the general output of animals.” For this 
reason, w r e are told, the breeding of belted cattle in Holland 
has been declining except for ornamental purposes. “ It 
is found that in breeding solely to obtain the pattern, the 
other desired qualities of the animals were impaired.” 
This is a probable result of pattern breeding that it would 
be well to keep in mind .—The Times. 
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Sterility in Pigs. 

(Reprinted from “ Veterinary Medicine , Chicago.") 

Sterility is relatively common in sows throughout the 
corn belt. Slow breeders and sterility in boars are not 
uncommon. These conditions have recently attracted the 
attention of the veterinarian because there are more pure¬ 
bred herds of swine than formerly and breeders are becoming 
educated to greater efficiency in production. The older 
practitioners, no doubt, have observed this condition in 
swine for many years, but they were seldom asked advice 
as to its cause and prevention. Sterility in swine is not 
a new diseaso or condition, but is one of the many newer 
problems that falls within the domain of the practising 
veterinarian. 

It is not possible with the present available information 
to even estimate the extent of sterility in swine. It is not 
uncommon to find eight or ten sterile sows on the ordinary 
farm, and in some instances an amazingly large percentage 
of the breeding sows are found to bo sterile. Sterility 
is not confined to any particular breed, but is apparently 
equally common in all breeds. It would appear, although 
the available information may be misleading, that the 
condition is most common in sows that, have successfully 
produced one litter of pigs. On the other hand, it has 
been observed in sows from three to five years of age and 
in gilts. Sterility is also reported to occur quite frequently 
in boars. The condition is most common, according to 
the reports of practitioners, in young boars. Sterility is 
probably equally prevalent in all sections of the country, 
although the significance of the condition is more fully 
appreciated in those areas where swine are produced 
extensively. 

Causes and Symptoms. 

An occasional case of sterility occurs in either gilts or 
boars as a result of improper development or malformation 
of the genital organs. In-breeding beyond a certain point 
diminishes the reproductive powers, and is a factor that 
must be more carefully considered in swine breeding. 
Insufficient exercise and over-feeding, resulting in excessive 
accumulation of fat, is one of the common causes of sterility, 
particularly in young sows. 

From recent investigations it would seem that certain 
mineral foods are essential for the maximum of reproduction. 
Some breeders have demonstrated that slow breeders and 
non-breeders can, in many instances, be made positive 
breeders by supplying a proper ration in which there are the 
required mineral constituents. Perhaps the largest 
number of cases of sterility in either sows or boars result 
from previous disease. There lias been an infectious 
abortion disease rather widespread in swine in this 
country. Metritis is a common sequel of abortion, and 
precedes sterility in a large number of cases. 

Non-breeding or sterility in boars is commonly the 
result of an injury to the male organs. The injury may 
be due to mechanical interference, or it may be the result 
of overuse or abuse. Small litters and those litters in 
which the pigs have little vigour or vitality can frequently 
be traced to a boar in which the testicles have been 
damaged. 

Sterile sows often show no evidence of the existing 
condition, excepting their failure to conceive. Some 
non-breeding sows, especially those in which the sterility 
is secondary to metritis, show the central periods regularly, 
others irregularly, and an occasional sow is observed to be 
constantly in heat. In some cases there is a continuous 
purulent vaginal discharge indicating a purulent inflamma¬ 
tion of the vagina or uterus. Gilts have been observed in 
which there was a copious purulent vaginal discharge at 
the beginning of the central period, and which would indicate 
pyomotra. Sows that, are sterile are usually in good 
condition, although a few cases have been observed that 
were unthrifty or emaciated, probably the result of absorp¬ 
tion of purulent or putrid materials from the uterus. 

Sterile boars in which the sterility is not traceable to 
inflammatory diseases of the testicles are usually in prime 
butcher condition. Sterility resulting from orchitis is 
usually associated with unthriftiness and the affected 
individuals have a disturbed locomotion. 


The occurrence of sterility can be diminished by 
observing the proper methods of breeding, feeding, and 
general care of swine. Although in-breeding and line 
breeding are of value in establishing some peculiarity or 
characteristics, such breeding must not be continued until 
it diminishes the vigour of the offspring or produces 
sterility. Breeding swine should not be given a fattening 
ration, but should be provided with a maintenance ration. 
The mineral ingredients necessary in a ration for breeding 
sows and boars probably varies in different locations. 
From the evidence now available it would seem that little 
if any feed has sufficient mineral ingredients to give the 
best results, and thus it has been advised that mineral 
substitutes bo provided. 

I It appears this problem is likely to differ more or less in 
each community, and it would therefore be a community 
problem that, the local veterinarian could best advise upon. 
Reproduction is much more certain in animals that are 
required to take a certain amount of exercise. Breeding 
i swine should not be kept in small pens. Sows that have 
recently aborted, and those showing a discharge from the 
genital organs, should not be bred until the condition 
causing the discharge has been overcome. These sows 
should be segregated in one pen or lot and kept separate 
from the healthy swine. 

Excessive use of a boar frequently causes an acute 
congestion or inflammation of the testicles which 
• diminishes the vitality of the sperm cells and may destroy 
i them entirely. Sows rarely conceive when served by a 
i boar in this condition. This condition can largely be 
! avoided by the proper use of the boar. Young boars 
j should be used in service once every other day. Mature 
boars may be put. in service once daily, and known positive 
breeders may, for a short time, be given two services 
each day. 

Boars should not be permitted to serve sows that are 
known to be diseased, or even suspected of being affected, 
for the boar can probably carry infections from a diseased 
to a healthy sow. A sufficient ration of the proper foods 
should be provided for a boar during the period of service. 

Treatment. 

The provision of proper foods, surroundings and general 
sox hygiene are details that should be seen to by the 
herdsman or breeder, and the treatment of disease is the 
duty of the veterinarian. Some of the cases of sterility 
in sows, resulting from disease of the genital organs, can be 
relieved and the sows become certain breeders. The 
procedure for relieving such cases depends upon the nature 
of the disease. In some cases it is necessary to destroy 
cysts on the ovary. 

Rupturing ovarian cysts in sows may be done by palpa¬ 
tion through the rectum, provided the sows are relatively 
large and the hand and arm of the veterinarian is small 
or medium in size. The accompanying cut is from a 
photograph of a sow that had been bred about twenty 
times to several different boars before being treated by 
rupturing ovarian cysts, by Dr. 1). S. Otey. 

This sow was bred ten days after treatment, conceived, 
and farrowed fourteen pigs. Dr. Otey describes his method 
of procedure as follows : “ The sow is placed in a crate and 
confined by tying in such a way that she cannot move. 
After lubricating my arm with soap, the hand is passed 
very carefully into the rectum. My hand and arm are 
small, and I do not attempt to treat any animal that w eighs 
less than 400 pounds. The wall of the intestine is very 
tender and is easily punctured, and therefore care should 
be exercised in grasping the ovary. 

“ The left ovary is manipulated with the right hand and 
the right ovary with the left hand. The ovarian cysts are 
ruptured in the same manner as those of the cow.” Cystic 
ovaries may also be treated by making an opening through 
the abdominal wall similar to the incision made for the 
flank method of the cwsarean operation. This method of 
treatment is radical, and it is doubtful if it should be 
advised, except in extreme cases. 

Uterine infections can usually be overcome by douching 
with sterile salt solution once daily, or in extreme cases of 
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purulent infection, tincture of iodine in water may be used. 
The intramuscular injection of ten to twenty grains of 
quinine bisulphate is of value, particularly in the acute cases 
of metritis. When the uterus of a sow is irrigated, it is 
advisable to confine the animal in a crate and raise the 
front end sufficient to obtain the advantage of drainage. 
The uterus should be well drained of the irrigation fluid. 

Sterility due to inactivity of the ovaries can, in some 
instances, be overcome by the judicious use of Yohimbin, 
which apparently increases the amount of blood passing 
through the ovary. Slow breeding boars and sterile 
boars, in which the sterility is due to inactivity of the 
testicles, are usually benefited by the administration of 
Yohimbin. 

The veterinarian who makes a careful study of sterility 
in swine will, no doubt, find conditions that we have not 
described, and any further verified information concerning 
sterility from practitioners will be given proper publicity. 
Sterility in swine is of importance and the practising 
veterinarian should be properly prepared and equipped to 
render service in this capacity. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

FELLOWSHIP DIPLOMA. 


A Special Examination for the Fellowship 
Diploma was held on July 28th, when the follow¬ 
ing candidate was successful :■— 

JEFFREY A. GRIFFITHS. 

Subject : Tropical Medicine. 

Examiners: Lt.-Col. F. S. H. Baldrey> 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S. 

Lt.-Col. H. Watkins Pitchford, C.M.G., 
F.R.C.V.S. 

W. J. Mulvey, F.R.C.V.S., Chairman. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh 


The following students of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, have obtained the 
Deg ree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science :— 

James Kay Bateman, Selkirk. 

John Reid Haddow, Edinburgh. 

Alan Douglas McEwen, Glasgow. 

David Lepraik McWhirter, Newton-Stev r art. 
James Hill Motion, Saltcoats. 

William Maurice Webster, Warminster. 


Obituary. 


Mr. J. B. W OLSTEN HOLM K. 


The veterinary profession in the North of England has 
suffered a severe loss by the death of Mr. J. B. Wolsten- 
holme, F.R.C.V.S., Quay Street, Manchester, who died 
on July 16th, 1922, aged 72. The news of his death will 
come as a severe shock to many, for until quite recently 
he was going about his work as usual, but a severe attack 
of influenza, contracted while on duty for the Ministry 
of Agriculture during the recent epidemic of foot-and- 


mouth disease, from which he showed little ability to 
recover, broncho-pneumonia supervening, caused his 
death. 

John Wolstenholrne entered the profession in 1875, and 
was assistant for about two years to the late Thomas 
Goodall, Melton Mowbray, and then commenced practice 
in Manchester. It was always evident that the time spent 
with Goodall had left a deep impression on him, for he 
was never tired of recounting his experiences while at 
Melton Mowbray and was ever anxious to pay homage to 
the memory of his mentor. Manchester, however, com¬ 
manded his life interest and he always lived up to his 
pronounced views on social service, and of no man could 
it be more honestly said that he never lost an opportunity 
of doing a kindly act without ostentation, and it is only 
those who knew him best, and were able to penetrate the 
somewhat reserved exterior, who realized his sterling 
worth and honesty. Cant and humbug had no place in 
his life, and no man could be more direct in his scathing 
criticism ot anything approaching sham. 

To science in every branch he was a devoted slave, and 
more particularly where it concerned the saving of suffering 
in either animal or man. Bacteriology perhaps commanded 
his chief devotion and it was very rarely that he missed 
an opportunity, at the meeting of the Lancashire Veterin¬ 
ary Medical Association, of presenting something of 
interest in his own lucid and practical maimer. His 
interests were, however, by no means narrow—ever a 
voracious reader, he was, for a busy man, widely travelled 
and he probably knew France as well as he did England. 

Always a very hard worker, it was remarkable how he 
found time for his activities in many directions. He 
was a past examiner for the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and was also for a time lecturer in Veterinary 
Medicine and Hygiene at Liverpool University, and past 
examiner in Pathology for the Diploma in Veterinary 
Hygiene of the same University. A Fellow of the Royal 
Microscopical Society, he was a regular attendant at the 
meetings of the Manchester Pathological Society. He 
was one of the oldest members of the Lancashire Veterin¬ 
ary Medical Association, and was for some years treasurer 
to the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society, and was also a keen Freemason. 

The internment took place at Urmston Cemetery on 
July 19th in the presence of a large attendance of relatives 
and friends. Among those present were, Mrs. Wolsten- 
holme (widow), Dr. T. Wolstenholrne (son), Miss Wolsten- 
holme (daughter), Mrs. Stockwell (daughter). Dr. Wolsten- 
holme, Bournemouth (brother), Arthur Stockwell, Esq., 
W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S. ; E. Stent, M.R.C.V.S. ; H. G. 
Locke, M.R.C.V.S..; Major J. H. Wright, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S. ; J. Ingram, M.R.C.V.S. ; A. M. Michaelis, 
M.R.C.V.S. ; J. T. Priestner, M.R.C.V.S. ; Major F. 
Hopkin, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. ; Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, 
C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S. ; W. Bro. W. Peddie; W. Bro. 
Fenton, P.P.D.C. ; W. Bro. H. W. Hayward, P.P.S. ; 
and W. Bro. S. H. Hayward, all of the Chorlton Lodge. 

Among a very large number of floral tributes w'ere 
wreaths from the President and Members of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association, and the President and 
Council of t he National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society. 
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Association Report. 


Royal Counties’ Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Ordinary General Meeting at Maidenhead. 


An Ordinary General Meeting of tlie above- 
named Association was held on Friday, July 21st, 
at “ Shirley,” Castle Hill. Maidenhead, the residence 
of the Hon. Secretary, Major P. J. Simpson. 

By the invitation of Major and Mrs. Simpson, 
the members and friends first sat down to luncheon 
in a marquee in the grounds, when those present 
included : Mr. F. W. Willett, President of the 
Association (in the Chair), Mr. F. Villar, Mr. 
Sydney H. Slocock, Mr. B. A. McGuire, Mr. J. W. 
Hopkin, ('apt. A. W. Austin, Mr. R. C. Tennant, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. G. P. Male, Professor Woold¬ 
ridge, and Major P. J. Simpson ; together with 
the following visitors : Mrs. F. W. Willett, Mrs. 
G. P. Male, Mrs. Wooldridge, Mr. T. Campbell 
Dykes, Mrs. I. Pope, Mrs. Villar, Mrs. McGuire, 
Mrs. F. M. Austin, Mrs. G. Maidment, Mrs. R. 
Parker, Mrs. G. Hancock, Mrs. Simpson. 

After the pleasures of a first-class menu under 
the superintendence of the New Riviera Hotel, 

The President gave the loyal toast, which was 
duly honoured. 

The President next rose and said : I feel sure 
I am voicing the feelings of all when saving how 
much we appreciate the kindness and hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Simpson in inviting us to-day to 
this spondid lunch. (Hear, hear). 

If you have enjoyed it as much as I have done, 
then you will have enjoyed it greatly ; and we 
thank Major and Mrs. Simpson very sincerely. It 
seems as though the Clerk of the Weather is in our 
favour. 1 propose with great pleasure the ‘‘ health 
of Major and Mrs. Simpson.” The toast was 
honoured with extreme heartiness. 

Major Simpson, on rising to respond, was given 
a most cordial greeting. He said the President 
had been particularly kind in his remarks. He 
(Major Simpson) could not let the toast go bv 
without thanking the company very much indeed ; 
and on behalf of Mrs. Simpson and himself he 
could say liow glad they both were to see so many 
friends around them on that occasion, and they 
were only sorry there were not more able to attend. 

The General Meeting. 

The Ordinary General Meeting followed, the 
President (Mr. F. W. Willett) in the Chair. 

The Hon. Secretary produced the. Minutes of 
the last General Meeting, which had been published, 
he said, in the Record, and they were., therefore, 
taken as read. 

Professor Wooldridge proposed, and the 
President seconded, the adoption of these 
Minutes ; and the members agreed. 


The Hon. Secretary next read letters from the 
following, who apologised for not being able to 
attend:-—Mr. R. Page Bull, Mr. J. R. Baxter, 

('apt. W. K. Barron, Mr. J. 0. Coleman, Major It. 
Catmur, Mr. F. II. W. Cundell, ('apt. A. C. Duncan, 
Mr. J. East, Mr. J. R. Hewer, Capt. T. M. C. Hunt, 
Prof. Hobday, C. M. G., Major W. N. Jurgenson, 
Capt. Jelbart. Mr. G. E. King. Major H. G. Lepper, 
.T.P., Mr. T. W. Lepper, Mr. VV. L. Little, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh, Mr. J. McKerlie, Prof. Pennington, Mr. 
C. W. Wood Page, Mr. W. Pauer, Mr. H. G. 
Pettifer, Prof. Reynolds, Major Seldon, Sir Stewart 
Stockman, Mr. D. Wylie, Mr. E. Brown, Mr. W. N. 
Thompson, Mr. R. J. Verney, Major Rees Mogg, 
Mr. W. T. D. Broad, Major hi. C. Jagger, Mr. J. B. 
Buxton and Mr. F. T. Frewin. 

The Hon. Secretary next said that he had, 
unfortunately, to report the death of Mr. T. B. 
Goodall, of Christchurch. On receiving a letter 
conveying the sad news, he said he arranged for a 
wreatli to be sent on behalf of the Association; 
and a letter of sympathy with the family was also 
forwarded. Unfortunately, there was a Council 
Meeting in London on the day of the funeral, which 
he (the Secretary) and Mr. G. P. Male had to 
attend, with others, and it was too late to arrange 
for someone to attend to represent the Society. 
A letter had been received from the family thanking 
the members of the Associat ion for their expressions 
of sympathy. 

A letter was next read by the Hon. Secretary 
from the Hon. Secretary of the Provisional Com¬ 
mittee for the Bath Meeting. The Annual Con¬ 
ference was to be held there in the first week of 
August, and it was hoped to make it a huge 
success ; the programme being both social and 
scientific, with a banquet. Bath particularly lent 
itself to functions of the kind, the letter stated. 
The programme would be noted in the oflicial 
Journal, and the Hon. Secretary of the Bath 
Meeting solicited the support of the R.C.V.M.A. 

A letter was next read from Mr. Stableforth as 
to the Provisional Committee of the National 
Association having requested the Mid-West and 
South Wales and Western Counties to arrange a 
Garden Party; they had raised £50 for the 
Entertainment Fund, ami he wrote to ask if this 
Association could assist them, it being one of the 
societies inviting the “National” to the West. 
Major Simpson added that he had drafted a letter 
in answer which had been approved by the Presi¬ 
dent. At the Meeting when the question of 
joining in inviting the “ National ” to go to Bath 
was raised (the question of this Association joining 
in the invitation), he knew that it would mean a 
certain amount of entertaining. The funds of this 
Association were, however, almost nil, and there¬ 
fore he persuaded the meeting not to join in the 
invitation lmt to sav they would be pleased if the 
" National ” went to Bath. He wrote to Mr. 
Stableforth accordingly, telling him that that 
Associat ion had no funds to support the invitation ; 
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but he offered to see if individual members would 
care to contribute to the Entertainment Fund ; 
but they could not contribute as an Association. 
In response, Mr. Ntableforth said he understood 
this Association was one of those inviting the 
“ National ” to Bath. He now asked for a good 
attendance at Bath, where there would be an 
excellent meeting. 

[The meeting expressed its approval of the lion. 
Secretary's action |. 

Mr. G. P. Mai.k (Hon. Treasurer) said he endorsed 
what was said in the letter from this Association, 
and from the second letter, in reply, he was glad 
to see they had got all the money necessary, other¬ 
wise the members present would have contributed 
individually. He proposed the adoption of the 
Hon. Secretary’s action. 

Mr. S. Villar seconded, and this was carried. 

The Hon. Secretary then mentioned the 
matter of the Malcolm Memorial Fund, which he 
said was a splendid effort to help the children of 
the late Mr. Malcolm; and he reminded the 
members that if they could see their way to 
subscribe to the fund it would be a good thing. 

Mr. G. P. Mai.e (Hon. Treasurer) remarked that 
many of those present were members of other 
societies and subscribed through other channels. 

The next business being nominations of new 
members, the President proposed the formal 
election of Capt. W. A. Austin, of Devizes, who 
had been proposed at the previous meeting by Mr. 
J. McKerlie and seconded by Ma jor P. J. Simpson. 
The meeting approved of the election. 

Capt. Austin acknowledged his election, and 
expressed the pleasure of himself and wife at 
attending the Maidenhead meeting ; he hoped to 
attend some of the future meetings of the Associa¬ 
tion. fie said it had been his ambition to become 
a member of the “ Royal Counties ” for some time, 
but his serving in the war had delayed this. 

The Hon. Secretary, in announcing that the 
next business was the place of the next meeting, 
in November, said that on that occasion the 
election of olTu ers would come up, and it would 
be necessary at that meeting to elect a new Secre¬ 
tary—(Cries of “ No.”) Their present Secretary 
would be resigning. They usually met in London 
in November. He would, therefore, suggest that 
the meeting be held in London in November ; and 
this being seconded, the meeting agreed. 

There being no other business : 

Mr. S. V TLLAR proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for the able way in which he had presided 
over the meeting that day. He felt sure the 
President felt it to be a great honour to preside 
over a meeting at which so many ladies were 
present. 

The vote was carried by acclamation ; and the 
President thanked the company very heartily. 

After having viewed the grounds, stables, etc., 
of the delightful residence, “ Shirley,” the company 


boarded two charabancs and were taken on a 
charming circular tour to Henley and back, via 
Cookham, Bourne End and Marlow; and on the 
return past the Temple Golf Links and Maidenhead 
Thicket, with gorgeous views and unique woodland 
and river scenery which called forth frequent 
expressions of wonder and enjoyment. At Henley 
a halt was made for tea at the Red Lion Hotel; 
at the side of the bridge and close to the regatta 
winning-post, the hotel famous for the window 
i inscription by the poet Shenstone of the lines 
telling of the comforts of an inn. Although rain 
fell during the homeward journey, it did not damp 
the sociability of a very friendly party, and the 
trip was very keenly enjoyed. 

P. J. Simpson, 

Hon. Secretary. 


Docking. 


Prior to the advent of the mechanically-drawn 
vehicle, the question of docking or not docking 
was what a facetious M.P. described as “ a hardy 
annual.” The subject has been very much to the 
fore of late, and, as usual, writers have taken sides 
without, perhaps, introducing any fresh evidence 
in favour of their views. The Late Sir George 
Fleming, C.B., F.R.C.V.S., while chief veterinary 
officer in the army, held such strong opinions on 
the subject that he obtained authority from the 
then Commander-in-Chief to refuse to purchase 
animals for the Service that had been docked. This 
rule obtained, we believe, up to the time when the 
nation’s urgent need made it necessary to buy 
anything in the way of a horse that could work. 

The tail would appear to have several offices, 
such as protection of the perineal region, ornament, 
a fly-swisher, and something of a balancer, if we 
may judge by the manner of its use when a horse 
pulls up short at an obstacle it cannot negotiate. 
It also expresses to a less degree than that of the 
dog the emotions the horse experiences. The 
mare, with a temperament more variable than the 
gelding, exercises her tail more frequently, and 
in certain abnormal conditions of the urino- 
genital organs, swishes it in a manner that is almost 
diagnostic of ovarian troubles. When moved from 
side to side like a cat with rising choler, it indicates 
irritability of temper, and it is always depressed 
when in the act of kicking. It has been unkindly 
said of some very short-docked animals that there 
was more expression in those few inches than in 
1 the face of the rider. The proud carriage of the 
tail in the Arab is one of his grandest features, but 
lie could not carry it in the manner he does if it 
did not differ anatomically from the caudal ap¬ 
pendage of a draught horse with a sloping or so- 
called “ goose-rump.” Fatigue is expressed by the 
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tail. If one watches a race in the last furlong and 
sees a tail going round and round while others are 
carried in a line with the croup and slightly 
elevated above the anus, one may feel sure that 
the former will be among the “ also ran.” We do 
not forget, in making this remark, that the action 
of the tail will in some cases be in response to whip 
and spur, but many very game horses exerting 
themselves to the utmost in a close finish will not 
move the tail, although spurred deeply or severely 
punished by the whip. 

Individuals of all breeds and in every country, 
and the great majority of Arab horses, carry the 
tail to one side while walking, unless there is some 
exciting cause, such as flies or anything giving 
cause for alarm, when the tail goes up before any 
lateral movements are observed. Although the 
English thoroughbred is so deeply indebted to 
Arab blood in the foundation stock, he does not 
follow this custom, but swings his tail in an easy 
manner when at the walk. It is a motion that 
suggests to the onlooker the swing of the arms that 
is common to the man who walks fast, and it is 
perhaps legitimate to assume that in this pace of 
four time balance and poise is assisted. This will 
be more readily conceded by those who have 
dissected back the muscles at the “ root ” of the 
tail, and have learned to regard it as a much larger 
organ than the visible portion which is seen to 
move would imply. An explanation of this move¬ 
ment of the tail in the thoroughbred may possibly 
be found in his long stride. The cultivation of a 
long tail for generations in this breed of horses can 
hardly be left out of account, as we have abundant 
evidence in other species of animals that heredity 
plays an important part, even though the original 
progenitor suffered curtailment by accident, as 
would seem to be the case with the Manx cat, 
judging bv its obtuseness. 

Horsemen generally are of opinion that stamina 
and constitution are represented by a short thick 
muscular tail, whch requires considerable effort 
to lift, the weak one indicating a general want of 
vigour and staying power. There are exceptions, 
of course, to this, as to every rule, but it is widely 
accepted by the experienced purchaser. A tail 
set high and nearly horizontal to the sacrum or 
irregular bone of the spine gives beauty as well as 
locomotive power. 

The spinal cord does not extend into the bones 
of the tail. Docking, then, does not affect the 
spine by direct injury, as is often supposed. When 
tetanus or lockjaw supervenes upon this or any 
other injury, it is from specific infection with the 
tetanus bacillus. The muscles governing or con¬ 
trolling the tail may be briefly described as laterals 
which carry the organ from side to side, and 
elevators which raise it, and depressors which 
direct it downwards and inwards. They extend 
from the rump to the last bones, and the attach¬ 


ments and insertions are very strong. Connective 
tissue without fat is the rule between the skin and 
the muscles. The under side is nude, and in the 
shape of a very long “ V.” The hairs in the horse 
are long all the way down, while in the ass they are 
short until the extremity is nearly reached. 

Advocates of docking point to the sheep as an 
animal that has increased the buttock by early 
and short docking, and to the fat-tailed sheep 
which, by cultivation of the appendage, can attain 
a weight approximating a third of the gross weight 
of the carcase, and they hold the view that curtail¬ 
ment adds to the contour as well as strength of the 
hind quarters. Opponents of the practice regard 
the increased size of the buttock as merely apparent 
and not real, and as resulting from its greater 
exposure to view, and further point to the fact that 
many horses are docked after they have attained 
their growth, and not as foals, when a more shapely 
terminal is obtained than if the operation is 
postponed until adolescence. Advocates of the 
custom claim greater immunity from hanging up 
in hedges and bushes in the case of hunters, and 
from the danger of getting the reins under the 
tail in harness animals. Opponents point to the 
blood hunters, which are most often first flighters 
if carrying only fair weights. They also say that 
the long tail is less likely to swing over the reins 
than the short dock, which is usually carried 
higher. The shorter the tail the less power required 
to lift it. The longer the tail the easier to raise it 
by the hand to disengage the reins. 

The strictly impartial observer will agree that 
the subject cannot be dismissed in a word, unless 
it is held that no pain must be inflicted that can 
possibly be avoided, even though it add to the 
convenience of the horse owner. 

The operation is usually performed with an 
instrument specially made for the purpose and 
in the nature of a guillotine. The hair is clipped 
in preparation, and the operator seeks for a joint 
between two caudal vertebra? before severing the 
tail at the. desired point. Instantaneous in action, 
the performance would be tolerated by the humane 
investigator, perhaps, if it ended with dismember¬ 
ment, but the severed arteries have to be sealed 
in one way or other. Searing with the hot iron is 
necessarily very painful if no local anaesthetic has 
been employed, but absolute insensibility at the 
time of severance can be assured by the injection 
of hydrochloride of urea and quinine, and this 
insensibility may be relied on to last for two days 
or more. Ligatures and styptics, other than the 
hot iron are employed with success. Those persons 
who would do away altogether with docking 
point to the fact that many horses have their tails 
chopped off by unskilled persons without anaesthe¬ 
tics. Advocates of the operation would rather 
fence it about with restrictions and have it con¬ 
ducted in the manner previously described .—The 
Field 
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Notes and News. 

The Editor will be glad to receive Items of professional Interest (or 
these columns. 

Be»t Bedding Materials. 

A tost of different kinds of bedding materials was 
conducted at an American station in the spring of 1017, 
with interesting results. It was conducted primarily for 
the purpose of determining what kind of bedding material 
is most economical to use at the experiment station. A 
test of the water-holding capacities of the materials showed 
that when soaked for 12 hours and then allowed to drain 
for 24 hours oat straw retained about 19 per cent, more 
water than wheat straw, and twice as much as ordinary 
mixed shavings. From this it would be expected that 
more shavings than wheat straw and more wheat straw 
than oat straw would be required to keep animals bedded. 
Such proved to be the case. With comparable lots of 
beef cows, dairy cows, and brood mares, 40 to 82 per 
cent, more shavings than oat straw and 9 to 18 per cent, 
more wheat straw than oat straw was used. 

From the standpoint of fertility value of the manure, 
oat straw is somewhat better than wheat straw, and either 
kind of straw* considerably l>etter than shavings. The 
amount of animal excreta saved in the test with each kind 
of bedding was just about the same, but the straw r in 
straw-bedded manure is considered to have as much 
fertility value, pound for pound, as manure, while shavings 
have little or no value. They are so much inert material. 

The amount of bedfling required and the fertilizer value 
of the manure saved are, of course, not the only criteria 
of the value of a bedding material. On an ordinary farm 
they are most important, but under some conditions, the 
cleanness of the animals is the first consideration, and 
under some the freedom of the bidding material from 
weed seeds is an important factor. It is here that shavings 
and wheat straw have an advantage. Shavings kept the 
animals, especially cattle, noticeably cleaner than either 
wheat straw or oat straw. Wheat straw was somew’hat 
better than oat straw in this respect. Shavings again 
have an advantage in being entirely free from weed seeds. 
Straw, and especially oat straw, may be a carrier of a 
variety of weeds. 

Sizing up the w’hole situation, the bedding materials 
rank oat straw*, wheat straw, and shavings in economy 
of amount required to keep animals bedded, and in the 
value of the manure produced, but the rank is just the 
reverse in efficacy in keeping animals clean and in freedom 
from w*eed seed. 


Drug-Tainted Milk in East Prussia. 

In a police by-law regulating the sale of milk in the 
province of Eastern Prussia a rule has been inserted 
prohibiting the sale of milk from cow’s undergoing treat¬ 
ment with potent drugs liable to pass into the milk, or 
from cow’s treated with such remedies during the last three 
days preceding the sale of the milk. Such remedies are 
particularly aloes, arsenic, arecoline, tartar emetic, 
veratrum, salts of mercury, iodine, eserine, pilocarpine, 
strychnine, and other alkaloids. 


Some Old Veterinary Recipes. 

The East Anglian News recently contained an interesting 
article on a “ Suffolk Yeoman’s Pocket-Book, 1753-1762.” 
This book, once the property of a young Suffolk farmer, 
gives a number of domestic formula? for veterinary use, 
and subjoined arc a few extracts from the collection :— 
To make grooan [green] ointment : 1 pound of p urklard, 
2 ounces of verdegrese in pouder, 2 ounces of roasal, £ a 
pound of cornman turpitine, £ of pound of hunney. 
First take ye poarklard and put in ye skilet, and as it 
melt shake in yo verdegrease. When melted, put ye 
roassel in and simper them to gether, then put ye honney 
and turpitine in and boil it 10 minuets, then put it in a 
pot and stur it till cold. William Cocks reept. To 
dispearse a splenter bone : tak J of an ounce of ye oil of 
Origama, and moisten ye bon [bone] with a futher [feather], 
and rub it in with a gren hasel stick, scrap ye out sid bak 
of. To cure a bullock . . . Take 9 or 10 pintes of 
mild ale, and 3 or 4 hand fules of mulct, and shread it 
small, and boil it in ye ale till halef [half] wasted. Take 
ye bidok in over night, and in ye morining fasting give 
him halef ye drink, and yo second morning after give 
him ye other halef. Mind yo warter you give him bo 
child. And ye [same] quantity of mugwart boild in ye 
same quantity of ale and clensed will answer ye same. 
Or a green frog put down his throt will answer ye same. 
Doctor Cocks reepts. A drink to give a bullock . . . 
Take rue, herb-John, and mullett, of each a handfitll, 
cut them small, and boyl them, and one ounce of Castile 
soap, in two quarts of strong ale till one pint is wasted. 
Then take one ounce of madder, \ an ounce of sulpher, 
l of turmerick, £ of Jicoras, £ of diapainte, threepenny- 
worth of cochineal, powdered and mixt. Put the powders 
into ye drink, and a quar : of pound of treakle. Take 
ye beast in over night, and in ye morning, fasting, give 
him half ye aforesaid drink, and in about 24 hours give 
him yo rest. And, if it do not worke throw [through] 
him, you may continue ye same qu intity for two days 
longer. To make a bolsum. Take one ounce of rosel, 
1 ounce of bees wax, l ounce of Venices turpitine, tw*o 
ounces of salite [salad] oil, melt them over a slow* fire tell 
all resolve. A brown oyntment : 4 ounces of porklard, 
4 ounces Baneiacom common turpine, Venise turpitin, 
bees vex, 2 ounces each, giseps oil 1 ounce, 1 ounce of 
sweet oil ; if the plase be foul put some canfor in. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has been 
graciously pleased to accept a copy of “ Canine Distemper ” 
by Captain Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., which was recent ly 
published by Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. 


Obituary. 

Hall, Georgk. Aug. Ferdinand Place, Chalk Farm 
Road, N.W. 1. Graduated London, 21st April, 
1869. Died 23rd July, 1922. Aged 72. 
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The Bath Meeting. 

The highly successful Bath Meeting of the 
Association- -more than two hundred members 
were present at certain sections-—served to demon¬ 
strate that some kind of change in arrangements 
will be necessary in the near future. The new 
President, at the Banquet, suggested that the 
Council should seriously consider whet her the time 
has not come when there ought to be Sectional 
Meetings such as obtain at the Annual Meetings of 
similar bodies. The need for some such adjust¬ 
ment is a matter for congratulation, for it shows 
with what rapidity the Association has advanced 
in an incredibly short time. It, further, leads to 
retrospection ; and to the consoling thought that 
the pessimists who predicted failure when the 
Association was re-organised are gradually being 
proved to have been in the wrong on all points. 

Those misguided enthusiasts-—as they were 
conceived to be at the time—who were of opinion 
that the value of the Association to veterinary 
science in general and the veterinary profession 
of this country in particular, might be greatly 
enhanced by re-organisation and reconstruction, 
dreamed divers dreams and saw splendid visions. 
But the dreams, it was said, were nightmares and 
the visions the products of a disordered imagination. 
To attempt to run an official weekly paper was 
predicted as spelling financial disaster. To expand 
the Annual Meeting and increase the business 
transacted thereat, it was prophesied, would be 
too severe a drain on the purse and patience of 
the members, and would lead to meetings so thinly 
attended as to reduce them to a farce. And vet, 
the official weekly journal is an accomplished fact, 
and there appears to be good ground for expectation 
that Sectional Meetings will be effected in the near 
future. 

At the time when re-organisation was first J 
mooted, the view was expressed that the Associa¬ 
tion should gather to itself all isolated organisa¬ 
tions such as. for example, the Defence and Mutual 
Aid Societies that, in short, the Association should 
combine every form of activity that could, in I 
any degree, make for the benefit and advance¬ 
ment of the profession. A vaulting ambition, 
’twas said. But, to-day, it is safe to affirm, there 
is a rapidly growing body of opinion to the effect 
that the original scheme was sound and practicable, j 
Indeed, there is not the smallest fear that, in a | 
very short time, those who made tin; first move 
towards re-organisation will see all their visions 
turned into prosaic fact; and those who were j 
formerly in opposition will forget that they ever ! 
advanced objections-—a consummation devoutly 
to be hoped. Nor will the expansion of the activi¬ 
ties of the Association end when the dreams come I 
true-—the Dreams came by the Gate of Horn, | 
and not bv the Ivory Gate. Here a little, there a j 
little, line upon line, will be the story. 


Correspondence. 

I-ottore to the Editor should rouch the Office not luter than by the first 
post on Tuesday morning for Insertion In following Saturday a lr>eue. 

All corrcHpoudenoo must bear the name and addretiK of the contributor 
for publication 

The Editor doe not hold himself responsible for the opinions of his 
correspondents. 

Sir, 

Mr. H. P. Hogben, in your issue of July 29th, under 
heading of “ Veterinary lnsjHictors’ Fees,” asks the 
question : “ Is the National Association of Veterinary 

Inspectors alive or dead ? If it is still alive it surely needs 
artificial respiration and strong stimulants. Apparently 
nothing tangible is being done in the matter of raising 
the fees and allowances. In Somerset we are expected to 
go five miles and return for a fee of two shillings ! Surely 
it is time we adopted a militant attitude in the matter, 
and refused to go anywhere under the scale charged by 
an ordinary taxi-driver, which, in the ease quoted above, 
would be from eight to ten shillings. 

1 am. Yours faithfully, 

_ W. S. Stevens. 

ANIMALS (AN.-ESTHETICS) ACT, 1919. 

Sir, 

My letter on the above act that appeared in the Record 
of the 3rd June, was sent to the Chief Constable of this 
County (appended, see his reply, which 1 hope you will 
publish). 

An inspector of the police told me this week that a 
certain geldcr in the County informed him that he was 
using a liquid that was recommended in The Farmer and 
Stockbreeder , some time last year, which did not contain 
cocaine, and which had the beneficial effect of producing 
absolute anaesthesia. 

I am not acquainted with anything that produces 
anaesthesia in the tail except cocaine, I have tried quinine 
and urea and hydrochloride, and leave from 20 minutes 
to half-an-hour between the injections and searing. 

1 shall tool obliged if any surgeon of experience can 
inform me and the profession generally, if there is any 
effective ingredient which does not contain cocaine, that 
will give the desired effect. 

Yours faithfully, 

O. Trevor-Williams. 
Glanaber, Llangefni, Anglesey. 

The Chief Constable’s let ter to which reference is made by 
our correspondent is as follows :— 

Dear Sir, 

Re ANIMALS (AN/ESTHETICS) ACT, 1919. 

I thank you for your letter of 21st instant enclosing 
the Veterinary Record for June 3rd which I am returning 
herein. 

On 23rd June last, I issued an Order directing the Police 
to see that the requirements of the Act referred to were 
strictly enforced, etc. 

Their attention is again drawn to this Order with further 
instructions for them to make enquiries with owners of 
animals recently docked and to ascertain the name, etc., 
of the person who performed the operation. 

Should any infringement of the Act- come to your notice, 
will you kindly let me have particulars of same so that I 
can cause the necessary enquiries to be made. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. H. PROTHERO, Chief Constable. 
O. Trevor Williams, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., J.P., 

Glanaber, Llangefni. 
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Rabies. 


Cases 

Confirmed 


Period 


ANIMAL DISEASES 
Research Association. 


Works by Frederick Hobday, 

C.M.G„ F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

CASTRATION (including Cryptorchids and Caponing) AND 
OVARIOTOMY OF ALL ANIMALS. 2nd Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Published by W. and A. K. Johnston, Easter Road, Edinburgh 


ANAESTHESIA OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS. Price 5s. 
ATLAS OF ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
DOG. (In conjunction with Harold Stainton, F.R.C.V.S.) 
EDITOR OF COURTENAY'S VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 3rd Edition. Price 12s. 

EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
Published Monthly. Subscription 21s. annually. 

Published by Bailliire, Tindall de Cox, Covent Garden, London. 


AUTOGENOUS VACCINES. 

POLYVALENT STOCK VACCINES. Recommended for 
BOVINE MAMMITIS (Preventative). 

CANINE INTERDIGITAL ABSCESSES (Curative). 
SUPPURATING CONDITIONS GENERALLY. 
READING BACILLUS, for use in unhealthy wounds. 

AGGLUTINATION TEST FOR ABORTION. 

MILK TESTS FOR TUBERCULOSIS 

MICROSCOPICAL, CULTURAL and BIOLOGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS. 


Sterile swabs, bottles for milk or' blood collection, 
with directions by return of post. 

_ , , : . , u 


PRICE LIST upon Application to the 

CHIEF INVESTIGATOR, a.d.r.a, 

. • I • , ,1 I ■!, 

Glasgow Veterinary College. 


Foot- 

and Mouth 
Disease. 


Glanders 

(including 

Farcy).* 


Parasitic 

Mange.' 


Anthrax. 


Swine Fever. 




GT. BRITAIN. 
Week ended 29th July, 1922 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 

14 14 2 25 


No. 


1921 

1920 

1919 1 


Corresponding 
Week in 


373 1124 


54902 


786 1 149 417 


Total for 30 weeks, 1922 


2388 

S337 

1033 


15 1636 2539 399 788 1 255 

17 2871 4864 289 1297 j 506 

41 3758 7304 218 1296 I 564 


1921 22 
1920 4 
1919 122 


Corresponding 
period in 


Not*.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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VI. 


SERUM LABORATORY, 

ANTWERP. 

(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 


By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


Price List and instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 

39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 

ANTWERP. 

Telegram, “ LABOSERUM. ANT WERP •' 


GENERAL 

ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 

PERTH, and ALDWYOH, LONDON, W.0.L 
A PIONEER COMPANY FOR LIVE STOCK 

which Insures at Lowest Rates 

Farm Horsts Castration of Colts 

Trad* Horses Blood Stock, Including 

Marcs In-Foal Brood Maras 

Unborn Foals Sires 

Pedigree and otbsr Cattle Flat Racers 
Anthrax Steeplechasers, &c. 

TRANSIT tor Shows or Salts and other SHORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and MARINE RISKS to all parts at Nominal 
Premiums. 

FULL COMMISSION AND INSPECTION FEES TO VETENIN ANT SURQE0N8 
Claim* Paid exceed £16,000,000. 


AN IDEAL PROTECTION FOR VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

ALL ACCIDENTS and ALL ILLNESSES 
from ANY CAUSE 

can now be insured, covering Large Capital Sums or 
Annuities in case of Accidental Death, Disablement, 
Lobs of Limbs or Eyes, and also Weekly Compensa¬ 
tion during total or partial disablement by 

ANY ACCIDENT or 
ANY SICKNESS. 

Write for details to Insurance Department, John Bell & 
Croyden, Ltd., 6 Qiltspur Street, E.O. By effecting 
all your Insurance through our House you pay the lowest 
premiums and secure quick and liberal settlement of 
claims without trouble or expense to yourself or your 
family. 







The relation between the veterinary practi- 
! tioner and the laboratory is now well 
I recognised. 


Let us assist you in your difficulties , whether 
they be bacteriological, chemical or toxicological. 


THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES, RUNCORN, CHESHIRE 
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“ Bovine Actinomycosis, its Pathogenesis 
and Treatment by Vaccines.” 

By W. M. Scott, F.R.C.V.S., Bridgwater. 


resented to the British Medical Association Annual Meeting 
at Glasgow. 


In addressing a meeting composed of those 
interested in human and comparative pathology, 
one is limited to a subject possessing an interest 
common to both, not so much perhaps from an 
academical as from a practical point of view. 
Although our respective spheres of work must of 
necessity vary in detail, the choice of a suitable 
subject is made somewhat easy, because our 
general ground work is the same and our objective, 
i.e., combating the diseases that flesh is heir to, 
is identical. The senior branch of medicine 
having been established long before veterinary 
science was perhaps ever thought of in these 
islands, the late Professor Dick, to give only one 
illustration, when he founded his school in Edin¬ 
burgh, enlisted the sympathetic support of the 
great pioneers of medical thought in the Northern 
Capital, who assisted him in every material 
manner, for we find on his staff medical men, both 
as teachers and examiners. It will be seen, there¬ 
fore, that our association with human medicine 
began almost at our conception. Since then, 
much progress has been made, and in this we have 
not been slow in carrying out the tenets and 
discoveries of human medical science, and apply¬ 
ing them in our routine practice among animals. 
From this standpoint alone, without mentioning 
many others, we owe the profession of medicine 
a great debt of gratitude. For many years past 
certain branches of our two callings have worked 
together in closest unison, but along the lines of 
contact there still exist obstinate barriers which 
should long ago have been crumpled into dust. 
To-day, however, the fact of the British Medical 
Association having invited practitioners of com¬ 
parative medicine to join in its deliberations, 
seems to augur well for the future, and for that 
closer union which one of your most illustrious 
ex-Presidents has, since 1888, persistently en¬ 
deavoured to bring about. I have chosen the 
subject of my theme, not with the object of in¬ 
troducing to your notice data of which you are 
already cognisant, but rather with the idea of 
emphasising our lack of knowledge of the disease 


in question, particularly with regard to the life 
history of the parasite and its classification, com¬ 
bined with curative measures. With these im¬ 
portant objects awaiting scientific solution, scope 
indeed exists wherein researchers from both callings 
may meet on common ground. As a clinical 
disease, actinomycosis has been long recognised 
in animals. In man, however, it is an open 
question whether it has not been largely over¬ 
looked, and, perhaps, somewhat ignored in routine 
practice until recent years. Consequently, the 
disease in man was considered rare. With a better 
technique, combined with thorough investigations, 
however the trend of events suggests that the 
disease is more common in man than many human 
practitioners perhaps realise. 

Definition. 

Actinomycosis may be defined as a specific 
non-contagious disease principally affecting cattle, 
but occasionally seen in man, horses, dogs, sheep, 
pigs, goats, and caused by the pleomorphus, 
streplothrix actinomyces or “ ray fungus,” mani¬ 
festing itself principally in the connective tissue 
elements in the region of the head and neck, or 
in chronic suppurative processes involving the 
jaw bones. 

History and Distribution. 

Langenbeck isolated the fungus from the pus of 
chronic abccsses in man. and Hahn, in 1870, found 
the organism in the tongue of cattle. Bollinger 
in 1877, demonstrated its pathological significance 
in bovines, and Israel, in 1878, its pathogenic 
import in man. Since then the fungus has been 
isolated from diseased tissues by investigators 
all over the globe. In cattle the disease appears 
to have a predilection for low-lying marshlands, 
a fact which suggests that moisture is essential to 
the organism’s saprophytic existence, and this is 
the view held by the majority of practitioners 
of comparative medicine. 

Bacteriology. 

The pathogenic qualities of the “ ray fungus ” 
are well known and fully recognised. Its life 
history, morphology and classification, however, 
require further and fuller investigations. The fact 
is, it appears that the actinomyces belong to a very 
large and nebulous mycelial group, some of which 
are highly virulent, while others are undoubted 
commensals, hence it is that one authority, in 
describing the organism, gives certain and specific 
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data, while another sums up his conclusions in 
such a manner as to suggest a fundamentally 
different type of parasite. Thus, Ilutyra and 
March state “ the organism thrives in the presence 
of oxygen, hut only moderately so under anaerobic 
conditions.” 

“ On agar they form small points resembling 
dew-drops, which gradually become white. 

On gelatine they sink to the bottom as the 
result of liquefaction, the granules assuming 
eventually a red or yellow colour. 

On potato, if thinly sown, the colonies are at 
first yellowish-grey and later reddish-yellow. 

In broth they grow at the bottom as a whitish 
mass, the medium itself remaining clear. 

The fungus will also grow on eggs, in sterilised 
milk, in water and other media. 

Staining .-—The filaments and spores stain read¬ 
ily by Gram or by Gram-Weigert, while the club 
ends may be stained with carmine, eosin, etc., 
etc.” 

Friedberger and Frohner write : “ Growth is 

not stopped by the exclusion of air (facultative 
anaerobe). On dry blood serum the growth is 
chalk-like, after a fortnight the colonies become 
pale yellow, red or brick-red in the centre and 
confluent, whilst on the periphery a transparent 
dirty white stratum forms. Similar growths take 
place on agar, glycerine agar and gelatine. On 
potato the colonies are yellowish-grey and finally 
white and granular.” 

Buchanan says : “ the organism stains readily 
with the common aniline dyes, is gram positive 
and not acid fast. It may be regraded as a facul¬ 
tative anaerobe.” 

In broth the organism forms spherical or 
mulberrv-like masses at the bottom of the tube. 
On agar and glycerine agar the colonies at first 
resemble tiny amber drops, enlarge, remain 
discrete or coalesce to form a distinct lichen-like 
membrane having a dusty appearance. Hoare, 
(Wooldridge) states the organism is a facultative 
anaerobe. 

In glycerine broth, or on glycerine agar it forms 
small white granules, while old cultures become 
yellow and dry looking. 

The clubs are easily stained by Plant's method, 
while the filaments and coccus-like bodies stain 
readily bv Gram. 

From these extracts it will be gathered a very 
chaotic state of affairs exists, at least so far as 
the cultural properties of the fungus are concerned. 
From my own observations made during the process 
of preparing vaccines from materiex, sent by 
practitioners in various parts of the country 
showing clinical symptoms of actinomycosis, and 
from cases in my own practice, I have found 
cultivation of the organism in some instances 
comparatively easy, while in others it has been 
most difficult, and in a few instances, no growth 
has been obtained. In some, growth only occurred 
in the absence of oxygen, while others appeared to 


prefer aerobic conditions. The best cultural 
material was invariably secured from those 
tissues recently invaded by the mycelia, and very 
often these were of pure growth. On the other 
hand, cultures obtained from tin; pus were always 
contaminated, growth very slow and, in some 
instances, no growth at all. If ineffective pus is car- 
fully examined it will show a number of character¬ 
istic sulphur-like granules, and under the 
microscope they will be seen to vary from 0.10 
m.m. to 2.0 m.m., in diameter, or even larger. 
The smaller colonies are often of a translucent 
greyish-white colour, later becoming dark yellow 
or dark grey. These granules, when crushed and 
examined under t he microscope, are composed of 
a central portion of more or less dense interwoven 
dichotomous branching threads radiating towards 
the periphery, interspersed between these threads 
are small round or oval shaped coccus-like bodies 
sometimes arranged in chain form. In the older 
colonies surrounding the periphery, arranged in 
rosette form, are club-shaped bodies, their apices 
being directed towards the centre. The filaments 
are composed of protoplasm surrounded by an 
envelope ; many of these divide and form short 
rods, which again subdivide and form the coccus¬ 
like bodies which in turn develop into rods ; these, 
elongating, form threads. In regard to the pro¬ 
duction of clubs several views are put forward. 

Hers and Bollinger looked upon them as buds. 
Bostrom considers they are specific hyaline 
degenerates, while Bougert and Scheel view them 
as degeneration products of the epitheloid cells. 

The actinomyces are classified by some 
authorities with the streptotriclioses, clado- 
trichoses, and leptotrichoses. 

The fungus growing upon the tissues, as we 
have seen, forms granules composed of radiating 
mycelium club-shaped bodies, and coccus-like 
bodies, some being aerobes, and others anaerobes. 

Gasperini described the casual agent of bovine 
actinomycosis as actinomyces suplhurens, albus 
and luteorosens, Jelenewsky (in actinomycosis of 
the lips) as actinomyces labialus bovis, while 
Liquieres and Spitz combine the aerobic ac.tinomy- 
ces bovis with the anaerobic actinomycosis Israeli, 
and the actino-bacillus into the group of the 
aetinophytes, and the disease produced by them 
they call aetinophytosis. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that grouped under the disease known as 
actinomycosis, one is dealing with a varied species 
of parasites, the complete classification of which will 
entail an enormous amount of spade work. At 
the present state of our knowledge one may almost 
be justified in placing the disease under the head¬ 
ing actinomycosis or pseudo-actinomycosis. 

Mode of Infection and Tissues Involved. 

The life history of the parasite to those who 
admit its saprophytic existence is practically un¬ 
known. 
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Medical opinion appears to incline to the view 
that it leads a saprophytic existence upon the 
alimentary mucoses, its parasitic propensities 
developing with an abrasion of that membrane. 
When it is remembered, however, that cases of 
pyorrhoea and dental caries in men are legion, one 
would think that under these circumstances 
more cases of actinomycosis of the jaw would be 
seen. The practitioner of comparative medicine 
inclines strongly to the belief that the organism 
leads an active existence on vegetable matter, 
and one is almost tempted from practical ex¬ 
perience to go as far as to conclude that the 
vegetable kingdom is the natural habitat of the 
fungus, and animal tissue its accidental home. 
Certain it is that some farms are more predisposed 
to the disease than others and, further, some fields 
on these farms produce a larger number of cases. 
Moreover, climatic conditions appear to exercise 
a considerable controlling influence on the growth 
of the fungus, as the number of cases is largely 
seasonal. Thus, the dry summer of 1921 and the 
abnormally dry succeeding winter reduced my 
spring time cases by 75%, while the very wet 
summer of 1917 gave an abnormal increase. In 
that year lingual actinomycosis was particularly 
rife, and I attributed this fact partly to the wet 
season, and in part to the excessive growth of 
thistles, the prickles of which acted as an excellent 
“ inoculant.” On this point, it may be be interest¬ 
ing to note, lingual actinomycosis is very common 
in the ox. These animals prehend their food with 
their tongue, consequently if there is any hard 
fibrous or prickly element in the fodder, that organ 
becomes an easy victim to inoculation. Equines, 
on the other hand, scissor their food with their 
incisors, and in this animal the tongue is very 
seldom seen infected. Further, permanent past¬ 
ure land is a more prolific scource of infection than 
land which is under cultivation. Pointing again 
to the possible fact that reproductionof the parasite 
outside the animal body does take place under 
unmolested conditions, and speaking from my own 
experience, where I see one case on cultivated 
farms, I sec ten to fifteen cases on permanent 
pastures. It was originally stated that grain 
growing districts produced the greater number of 
cases, but J venture to suggest priority should be 
given, at least in this country, to low-lying, damp 
marsh lands The region of the head and neck in 
cattle being the most common seat of the disease, 
strongly suggests that the active germ is ingested 
with the food. A perfectly healthy and unabraded 
mucous membrane conceivably offers in itself 
sufficient resistance to mycelial infection. Never¬ 
theless, one is justified in suspecting the lodgment 
of the fungus in the various duct orifices in the 
oral mucosae, especially if it is combined with other 
pyogenic bacteria, may be capable of setting up 
the disease, and doubtless it is by this channel 
that the salivary glands become primarily affected. 
Greater facilities of infection, how'ever, occur in 


those cases where the mucous membrane is 
abraded, as, for example, in the eruptive phases 
during dentition. Hence it is young cattle are more 
predisposed to the disease than older animals. 
The most common seats of infection, so far as my 
own records go, work out at the following ratio: 
tongue 35%, jaws 33%, lips 3%, sub-maxillary 
7%, sub-parotidcal 15%, pharyngeal and retro¬ 
pharyngeal 7%. Primary infection of the skin is 
very rare indeed, but secondary contamination is 
not at all uncommon. I have encountered several 
infections of the mamma) in pigs, probably a dozen 
in all, six in the cow and two in the goat, the channel 
of infection in these cases pointing to the milk 
duct. The internal organs are also occasionally 
infected, although seldom diagnosed during life. 
Observers in charge of abattoirs have detected 
the disease in the alimentary and respiratory 
systems, the liver, spleen, kidneys, testicles, 
uterus and brain. 

Pathogenesis. 

No sooner does the organism invade the tissues 
than a rapid development of the cellular elements 
takes place as the result of the inflammatory 
reaction. Some of the filamentous fragments and 
coccus-like bodies are taken up by the phagocytes 
and carried into the healthy adjacent tissues, 
and always with the possible result that where the 
organism is not destroyed fresh infective foci 
are established. Where the tongue is the scat of 
infection, consequent upon bacterial stimulation, 
this organ undergoes rapid fibrosis, attains an 
enormous size, often protrudes from the mouth and, 
losing its contractile power unless relief is obtained, 
the animal dies from inanition. The dorsal 
surface and sides of the tongue present an irregular 
appearance as the result of nodular elevations. 
These nodules are firm in consistence, and of a 
greyish-yellow colour. When the tongue is cut 
into the parenchyma is hard and fibrous, shewing 
numerous circumscribed projecting centres vary¬ 
ing in size from a millet-seed to a pea or even larger. 
Some of these areas present advanced degeneration 
changes. In the larger and older nodules the 
substance may be cheeselike. Surrounding these 
areas are dense masses of newly formed connective 
tissue cells, penetrating between which one may 
detect under the microscope mycelial elements. 
Occasionally the deep lingual lymphatic glands 
are affected. This added infection seriously ham¬ 
pers therapeutical measures, a fact which has 
struck me on many occasions. In advanced and 
very aggressive cases ulcerative changes take 
place on the mucous membrane, and extension to 
the buccal mucosae by contiguity is not uncommon. 
If these ulcers are carefully examined they will be 
found studded with angry bluish-red granulations, 
between which are small yellow or greyish-yellow 
nodules. The edges of the ulcers are usually well 
defined. Where the jaw bone is involved the first 
step is an acute ulcerative mucositis in the vicinity 
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of the teeth at the seat of inoculation, followed 
by an acute alveolar periostitis, which extends 
aiid enlarges the bone. In the meantime the 
medullary elements become invaded, giving rise 
to a rarified granular ostitis with the formation 
of cavities packed with infective elements. As 
the disease advances, the teeth may loosen and 
fall from their sockets, or infection may spread 
towards the cutaneous structures which in due 
course become involved, break down, and from the 
sinus infective pus discharges, an angry looking 
cauliflower-like growth developing on the bone 
at the point of exit. In the pharnygeal region 
the disease manifests itself as an infective gran¬ 
uloma, varying in size from a hazel-nut to a cricket 
ball, or even larger. These may eventually become 
distended by purulent accumulations, or they may 
remain hard and fibrous throughout, and tending 
to increase, embarrass respiration and deglutition. 
In the sub-maxillary and parodital regions the 
neoplasm takes on a round or oval shape, the 
salivary glands seldom escaping infection. At 
first it is surrounded by an oedematous effusion, 
giving an irregular contour to the growth. In 
due course this becomes absorbed, leaving the 
growth, which at this stage is hard and fibrous, 
sharply defined. In time it tends to soften in the 
centre and discharges an infective pus. In the 
lungs the disease may simulate the miliary form of 
tuberculosis, the nodules being of a greyish-yellow 
colour, or large purulent cavities may develop 
in the parenchyma. In the mammary gland one 
or more soft degenerate infective centres develop, 
surrounded by dense fibrous elements. 

Pus, in the truest types of actinomycosis, is a 
somewhat rare quantum, and in some cases is not 
present at all, especially in the early stages. It 
would appear, in this slow growing disease, that a 
rapid and hyperactive fibrosis commencing 
almost at the outset thwarts the suppurative 
processes. This may be due to a rapidly developed 
antitrvptic content on the part of the host’s blood, 
or to low tryptic power of the pus itself, or both of 
these factors may be acting in unison. In this 
the disease closely resembles dyscomycosis equi. 
In old standing cases where pus is much in evidence 
it would appear the usual pus producing organisms 
are the prima facie factors. In a typical case the 
pus is usually thin, watery and sometimes sanious, 
suggesting a lack of leucocytosis, but occasionally 
one comes across a case where the pus may be 
defined as “ laudable.” These latter, in my ex¬ 
perience, are the most amenable to treatment. 
On the other hand, the worst cases are those 
where the pus is thin, ichorous and emits a sickly 
penetrating smell. If a close search is here made 
a foreign body will invariably be found, such as 
a blade of grass, straw fibre, barley or rye, grass 
awns, etc. 

Therapeutical Me as ures. 

These may be described under three separate 
heads, medical , surgical and biological, and it is 


hardly necessary to point out they may be applied 
singly or collectively according to the exigences 
of the case. 

Medicinal Therapy. —Contrary to the generally- 
accepted view of the profession, I have long held the 
opinion that the salts of iodine exercise no direct 
specific action whatever against the actinomyces, 
although it cannot be denied that animals placed 
under such treatment make good and last recover¬ 
ies. I do not offer any explanaton as to what the 
nature of the chemo-therapeutical action is, 
which is indeed doubtless, very complex, but 
I do know from considerable experience that 
where secondary involvement of the adjacent 
lymph glands occurs, drug therapy is generally 
futile. I am thinking now particularly of those 
cases of lingual actinomycosis where the sub¬ 
lingual lymphatics are seriously involved. I 
suggest, therefore, that the therapeutical action 
of iodine occurs through the lymphatic system 
and possibly also through other ductless glands. 
By activating these glands it is just possible the 
newly formed dense connective tissue elements 
are disintegrated and absorbed, giving greater 
freedom of action to the phagocytes and the anti¬ 
bacterial body fluids against the mycelial foci. 
Potassium iodide has long held a prominent place 
in the treatment of actinomycosis, but for several 
years I have used biniodide of mercury combined 
with citrate of soda with, I think, better results. 

Surgical Therapy. —Where the neoplasm is 
circumscribed and localised, surgical removal 
gives highly satisfactory results, but where the 
disease invades structures the removal of which 
would leave the animal economically useless, 
the only course open is to remove as much of the 
disease area as possible with the knife and the 
curette, and place the patient upon a course of 
biniodide of mercury and vaccines. After opera¬ 
ting on such cases, I make a point of rubbing 
common salt over the operation wound, then pack 
with gauze soaked in iodised petrol, which is left 
in situ for three days, after which time the packing 
is removed, the cavity filled with salt packs which 
are renewed as often as necessary. Except for 
keeping the packing in position sutures are seldom 
used. 

Biological Therapy. —With regard to treatment 
by vaccines, a very common fallacy exists in the 
minds of some practitioners, who look upon vaccine 
therapy as the Alpha and Omega of all treatment, 
and are content to ignore collateral measures 
which go to facilitate recovery. To inject a vaccine 
into an animal with active mycelial foci surrounded 
by and maybe almost cut off from adjacent healthy 
tissues, and expect immune bodies activated by 
the antigen to reach the bacterial zone is really 
asking for the impossible, and in like manner to 
anticipate the disappearance of a large fibrous 
growth surrounded by a dense matrix in the centre 
of which is a cavity distended with pus is also 
unreasonable. In the case of lingual involvement 
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where the animal is seen early, fibrosis being 

( iresent only in a moderate degree and where the 
ymphatic glands are quite healthy and active, 
vaccines alone have given me satisfactory 
results, but I opine that even here additional 
treatment with iodine expedites recovery. 

After an experience of forty-three cases treated 
by vaccines, I consider the treatment has a high 
therapeutical value. I always use autogenous 
vaccines, and where secondary infections are in 
evidence, those bacteria are also embodied in the 
antigen. The initial three or four doses are sterile, 
the succeeding half-dozen attenuated, while the 
subsequent doses are virulent. In injecting 
virulent cultures, after a degree of immunity has 
been established, I have never seen any untoward 
results of importance, while, as therapeutical 
agents, they are far ahead of sterile vaccines. 
At the seat of inoculation an occasionally indurated 
nodule develops, which usually disappears in a short 
time. In some three or four cases a local abscess 
has formed, but this under simple treatment 
soon subsides. As regards dosage, the vaccines 
are standardised by Wright's blood cell count 
method. Generally speaking, the initial dose of 
the mycelial fragments is a thousand million each 
for the sterile, attenuated and virulent vaccines. 
The subsequent doses injected weekly in each 
type of antigen is increased by multiples of 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, etc., etc., until a maximum 
dose has been reached. The highest dose of virulent 
vaccine I have given to the ox is a billion fragments. 
It may be of interest to note the cases which made 
the best recoveries were those where the organism 
grew best under aerobic conditions, and per contra 
those which preferred anaerobic methods proved 
the most obstinate. 

Tabular analysis of the cases treated by vaccines 
works out as follows. Some of these were taken in 
the early stages and responded well to treatment, 
some were moderately advanced but made good 
responses, the remainder were old standing 
neglected cases, requiring very prolonged and per¬ 
sistent measures. 

Tissues Effected. 


Jaw ft 

Tonga*. Jaw. Parotldaal. Pharyngeal. Parotid. 


No. of cases 
Recoveries : 
Complete : 

16 

15 

6 

3 

3 

15 

11 

4 

2 

1 

Partial : 


1 

1 


1 

Failure: 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 


Summary and Conclusions. 

1. The bacteriology of the group actinomyces 
is most complicated and unsatisfactory, 
giving ample scope for the joint action of 
human, comparative, and plant patholo¬ 
gists. 


II. If the parasite does lead a separate exist¬ 
ence outside the animal tissues, its haunts 
and habits should be investigated, for until 
this point is cleared up, preventive measures 
must ever be empirical. 

III. How the salts of iodine act therapeutically 
in cases of antinomycosis is an interesting 
field for speculation, and possibly by in¬ 
vestigations carried along these lines, other 
side tracks in the large field of chemical 
therapy might be discovered also. 

IV. Although the clinical data of actinomy¬ 
cosis is generally based upon an even and 
more or less regular plane, the same ob¬ 
servation cannot be applied to the causa 
causans, this latter being most diverse and 
confusing. It must be confessed, however, 
cases are seen in practice occasionally 
which simulate actinomycosis and are not so, 
save in macroscopical appearances only. 

V. Vaccine therapy is a valuable adjuvant to 
the therapeutical r61e, virulent antigens 
giving by far the best and most uniform 
responses. 
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The Veterinary Tour at Whitsuntide. 


BY ONE OF THE PARTY. 


When mentioning to a friend a few days previous 
to starting that I was hoping to do the tour to 
Belgium initiated by Professor Hobday, the 
esteemed Editor of the Veterinary Journal, the 
remark was made that I should have “ a time of 
my life,” and, indeed, such it proved to be. Every 
detail for our comfort and enjoyment had been 
carefully thought out, the general arrangements 
for the tour having been placed under the manage¬ 
ment of Dr. Henry S. Lunn, Ltd., of tour-organizing 
renown. 

The Membline Palace Hotel, Grande Place, 
Bruges, was our home for the period and it would 
be difficult to find a more comfortable and con¬ 
venient place at which to stay. After the journey 
of Saturday, Sunday was spent very quietly in 
Bruges, and to those who had not been there 
before “ the Chimes of old Bruges ” became an 
increasing fascination. 

On Monday morning we left Bruges by the 8.45 
train under the experienced and enjoyable guid¬ 
ance of Professor Hobday, and after a two hours’ 
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journey through well-farmed country, largely set 
out for crops of rye, corn, beet and potatoes, 
passing Ghent en route, we arrived at Brussels, 
where, by the forethought of Professor Hobday, we 
were met by a Belgian confrere, M. Ferdinand 
Charlier, who most kindly spared no effort in 
ensuring that the time at our disposal in Brussels 
should be enjoyably and profitably occupied. 

A motor charabanc was engaged for a two-hour 
ride in Brussels and to visit some places of historic 
interest, namely, the Royal Palace, the Courts of 
Justice, Arc de Triomphe, the Academy and Museum 
of Fine Art, noticing in passing many ancient, 
fine buildings and the wide, well-kept boulevards. 
A great number of good-looking, well-groomed 
carriage, saddle and commercial horses were met 
on our journey. After lunch a visit was made to 
a canine establishment at which, amongst many 
valuable animals, was the champion Griffon of 
Belgium valued at (iO.OOOfr. ; after this we were 
taken to the artificial ice manufactory and the 
abattoir. It being a public holiday, work at the 
latter was in abeyance, but a general impression 
was gained of its vastness and good equipment: 
the number of large carcases of veal and the 
absence of mutton and sides of beef was noticeable 
at the various depots. 

After leaving the abattoir we next proceeded to 
the Veterinary College, where instead of hours the 
same number of days would have been full of 
interest to the professional members of the party. 

A thorough description of the numerous and 
thoroughly equipped buildings, operating and 
lecture theatres, museums, laboratories, stables, 
cattle lairs, and small animal quarters, with the 
spacious grounds is impossible in a paper such as 
this, a personal inspection being the only way to 
realise its completeness. The College is State 
supported. 

Some very interesting cases were shown by a 
most energetic and kindly teacher of the College 
(Professor Liegcois), amongst which was a stallion 
affected with dourine, also the same disease in a 
mare, being one of several that had been con¬ 
taminated by him this season; the Professor 
demonstrated the actual trypansomc of the malady 
to us, mounting a blood smear from an infected 
guinea pig ; also cases of epizootic lymphangitis 
in the stallion and suspected rabies in the dog 
were exhibited. 

Tuesday morning was occupied in visiting some 
of the important places of interest in Bruges-— 
which was the original capital of Belgium. In the 
afternoon a most enjoyable time was spent at 
Blankenberg, a charming seaside resort a few 
miles from Bruges, and on our return in the even-! 
ing a pilgrimage was paid to the scene of the 
martyrdom of Captain Fryatt and others. 

Wednesday was the day arranged for a tour of 
the Ypres salient, the distance covered by motor 
charabanc being over one hundred miles, and 
when-—in passing through them, or when they 


could be plainly seen—our most genial courier 
pointed out such places as Thurout, Roulers, 
Passchendaele Ridge, West Roosbeke. Poperinghe. 
Harthous Forest, Polecapelle, Menin Road,Hellfire 
Corner, Salvation Corner, Mount Kemmel, besides 
many others, and actually arriving in Ypres, the 
anxious times of not long since were vividly 
recalled to memory. On the return journey we 
visited several dug-outs and trenches, passing 
along the side, of the Yser River, on to Dixmude, 
where we saw the battery and heavy gun “ Big 
Bertha,” the second largest possessed by the 
Germans, which was intended to fire upon Paris 
(the shell fired weighing approximately three- 
quarters of a ton). It was a most solemn and 
inspiring tour, and in passing the many cemeteries, 
reminded one of the countless and glorious 
sacrifices that had been made for us. 

Thursday was devoted to an agricultural ex¬ 
cursion ; after journeying about thirty miles by 
road, passing through Belgium into Holland, we 
arrived at Bissiken, there embarking on steamer 
across the Scheldt for Flushing. From thence 
train was taken to Middleburg and it being market 
day the place was very busy-—typical Dutch 
peasantry being much in evidence. During the 
journeys each way in Holland, one was struck with 
the similarity to our country in the North of 
England and Scotch Lowlands, the condition 
of the horses and horned stock being excellent. 
The agricultural implements appeared to us 
somewhat antiquated, but manual labour was all 
that could be wished for, both as to hard work and 
competence. 

The prominent breed of pigs was the large 
white, sheep seemed to be very scarce, but a fair 
number of goats was seen. Dogs in Belgium and 
Holland are largely used for light draught work. 

On Friday we were fortunate in having the 
amiable manager of Dr. S. Lunn to conduct us on 
the tour set out for the day, namely, to Knocke 
and Zeebrugge ; the former with its immense 
batteries along the coast line, and at the latter the 
Mole, Harbour, and entrance to Bruges Canal. 

On Saturday the tour concluded, and after a 
most pleasant sea crossing and rail journey to 
London, we separated for our respective homes 
filled with reflections of the very happy and in¬ 
structive time we had spent together. 

The party had been composed of Members from 
London, Staines, Leicester, Tunbridge Wells and 
Brighton, together with ladies, who had so much 
contributed in every way to the great pleasure of 
the tour. 

Any extra efforts to get away were more than 
amply recompensed by the very enjoyable and 
instructive time experienced, also finding on 
return that despite one’s absence “ the practice 
has gone on all right,” besides being most proud of 
our own country and -profession, and satisfied 
with the advantages we possess for carrying on 
the same, 
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The Veterinary Record. 

19ih August , 1922. 

VETERINARY RESEARCH. 

At a luncheon speech at the Jubilee Show of the 
Northallerton Agricultural Society, Lord Lascelles 
took the opportunity to criticise the curriculum 
and the one portal system of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. The whole of that part of 
the speech which was devoted to the subject was 
teeming with inaccuracies and it is evident that 
the speaker had been entirely misinformed 
regarding the facts. The statement that “ their 
syllabus for the degree included no other form of 
learning than Veterinary Science ” is, to say the 
least, extraordinary, for later he is reported as 
having said that “ He wanted a method by which 
the greatest brains of the country coidd be in¬ 
cluded, and our universities permitted to grant 
the degree, subject, say, to the syllabus approved 
by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
to have enrolled among them men who had a 
higher ambition than could be met by the one and 
only subject—veterinary science. This would 
promote the same skill as was now brought to bear 
in the study of the human being.” Does his 
lordship suggest that the medical curriculum is not 
entirely devoted to the study of medical science, 
and does he wish veterinary students to be taught 
engineering or child welfare ? 

If the reported statements are correct, they 
suggest a somewhat chaotic state of mind regarding 
the future requirements of embryonic research 
workers. 

His lordship is evidently unaware of the 
fact that the curriculum professes to provide 
a sound grounding in every branch of veterinary 
science. That it succeeds in its object is abund¬ 
antly evident if one studies the results which are 
obtained by veterinary research workers through¬ 
out the British Empire. 

No one surely suggests that the licence to 
practise entitles the graduate to regard himself as 
a specialist in any branch of veterinary science 
any more than do similar licences in other pro¬ 
fessions. 

It actually does provide evidence that the 
necessary foundation has been laid for the sub¬ 


sequent elaboration of-specialised study and 
facilities are provided for this in the form of post¬ 
graduate courses. Special examinations are held 
and degrees or diplomas granted to successful 
candidates by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and various universities. The only 
difference between the veterinary curriculum and 
those of similar professions is that veterinary 
students receive their pre-graduate training at 
specially staffed and equipped Schools, and that, 
like law students, they have but one portal of 
entry to their profession. 

The chief function of the R.C.V.S. is to maintain 
a uniform standard of graduation and this is and 
always must be in the best interest of the State 
and of the profession itself. 

Again, we would remind Lord Lascelles that in 
the case of Foot-and-Mouth disease the policy of 
slaughter is an economic question and as such is 
decided by the Government and not by the 
R.C.V.S. 

Such statements as those uttered at Northaller¬ 
ton would not be taken seriously by the initiated, 
but they may cause harm to the profession in the 
minds of the ignorant. They certainly will not 
be well received by the many research workers in 
animal diseases throughout the Empire 


War on WooUortera* Disease. 


The fear of anthrax which has so long overshadowed 
the woollen industry bills fair soon to bo abolished. 
For many years the Factory Department of the Home 
Office has been endeavouring to minimise tho risk by 
removing dust in the opening processes and sus¬ 
picious blood-stained material. These measures have not 
proved sufficiently efficacious. Finally, following upon 
the advice of a Departmental Committee appointed 
to consider tho question, the decision was arrived at 
to construct a disinfecting station at Liverpool, where 
all East Indian goat hair and Egyptian wool—which 
have been found to be particularly liable to be infected 
—must be. compulsorily disinfected on import before 
sale. The materials at the station are subjected to 
formalin by a process designed by Mr. E. Duckebing, 
who is now in charge of the station. After a year’s 
experience the Horne Office are now able to report that 
tho process is a practical success. Wool, so far from 
being damaged by the treatment, is found to command 
a higher price. About half the cases of human 
anthrax in Great Britain originate from imported 
wool and hair, so that in tho immediate future 
mortality from this cause should be reduced by fifty 
per cent .—The Lancet. 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


By J. C. Heather, M.R.C.V.S. (Sandiacre). 


(Presented to the Derbyshire V.AJ 

Foot-and-mouth disease is a highly contagious 
eruptive fever showing lesions in the feet, mouth, 
heart, pericardium, and they may be found in 
the placenta in pregnant animals. It affects 
cattle, sheep, goats and pigs, and it is said that 
man may contract the disease. It runs a definite 
course and is amenable to treatment. 

Little is known of the cause of the disease, only 
that it is due to a virus which is ultra-microscopic, 
and, so far, all attempts to isolate the organism 
have been unsatisfactory. The virus is easily 
contagious and may be carried by rats, fowls, 
dogs, cats, attendants and birds-—in fact, anything 
moving about, and the greatest care should be 
taken in thorough disinfection in entering and 
leaving an affected area. 

The incubation period varies, and is put down 
at one to fifteen days, but from observations made 
in six outbreaks I find the period of incubation is 
short, but the virus can be carried about in a 
virulent form for an indefinite period, and it has 
not been proved that one attack of the disease 
causes immunity, but in a recent outbreak I 
have found three cows that did not contract the 
disease although animals on either side of them 
were affected. 

From the records of treatment in the following 
animals, the property of the Long Eaton Co¬ 
operative Society, consisting of 1 bull, 27 milking 
and in-calf cows, 8 yearling heifer calves, 9 younger 
heifer calves to three months old, 2 fat pigs and 
7 store pigs, I make my observations on the disease. 

The disease in all the cases was ushered in with 
a rise in temperature from 3 degrees to 5 degrees. 
The cattle lost their appetite and the milk went. 
Constipation set in in some cases, and in others 
a laxative condition of the bowels, but in all the 
excreta was dark in colour, and a characteristic 
brown colour. A swelling occurs on the coronet 
and between the claws which gives great pain 
and causes lameness, and in a few hours the 
characteristic vesicles appear on the coronets, 
and in the mouth and tongue. The tongue is 
swollen and the animal has great difficulty in 
swallowing, emitting a smacking sound. Ropey 
saliva hangs from the mouth, and the animal 
generally stands with its head erect, and has a 
wild, painful expression. The vesicles break and 
discharge an amber-coloured fluid leaving erosions 
where they have been. Granulations appear in a 
few hours, and the healing process starts about 
the third day after the vesicles burst. 

In cases where the animals were suspected of the 
disease and killed, I have seen the membrane of 
the mouth peel off, especially when the animal 
has been killed some hours. In no case have I 
seen a second crop of vesicles in the mouth of the 


same animal, but I have seen vesicles appearing 
on the teats of milking animals on the third day 
after vesicles had appeared in the mouth. In 
the case of the bull, it was affected in the mouth, 
and on the third day vesicles appeared on the 
scrotum. This is, in my opinion, a very important 
factor in the disease, ana is open to a wide dis¬ 
cussion as to whether the fluid from the vesicles 
is contagious or not. My own opinion is that it 
is not, and, later, I will deal with that. About 
the sixth day the lesions start to disappear, the 
salivation lessens, appetite returns, and about the 
tenth day the animal is feeding normally, and 
the milk supply returns. 

I found the deep milking cows to be afflicted 
worst. In-calf cows do not carry their calves to 
the proper time—generally twelve days before 
time—but the placenta comes away quickly. 

Young calves to three months old are frequently 
attacked with gastritis, which is fatal. 

Yearling calves seem to throw off the attack 
quickly, and make good recovery. 

The bull had a very bad time. The lesions in 
the feet were very severe, and his mouth was 
badly affected. 

The outbreak started with one cow that was 
in calf on February 25,1922. She was immediately 
isolated and reported to the Board of Agriculture 
the following day, and no decision by the Board 
was arrived at whether the outbreak was to be 
isolated or slaughtered until the following Tuesday, 
February 28, when the Board decided to isolate 
and treat. In the meantime, the Co-operative 
Society had slaughtered the first cow attacked 
and buried the carcase in lime. This was on the 
27th of February. No other animal was affected on 
the Monday night, but on the following Tuesday 
morning six animals showed symptoms, and at 
4 p.m. on Tuesday, 20 animals were affected, and 
treatment w r as started on Tuesday night on all the 
animals on the farm. 

One cow showed heart symptoms, and she died 
on the Friday, March 3. I held a 'post-mortem , 
and, as a result of it, I changed my treatment by 
making an addition to it, and had the satisfactory 
result of seeing my first improvement in less than 
twelve hours. On the 12th of March I had the 
great satisfaction of seeing my first lot of affected 
animals convalescent and on the high road to 
recovery. In the meantime five of the remaining 
cow's were affected, and one of them showed 
heart symptoms. This cow died on Thursday, 
March 9, and on post-mortem the lesions were 
showm on the pericardium. 

My treatment was continued till March 14 
in full, and afterwards was modified,and on the 
21st was discontinued, with the exception of 
the dressing to the feet which in some cases was 
continued, especially with the bull. 

I found that the cows which were infected later 
had the disease in a mild form, and quickly 
recovered. 
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Treatment. 

The feet of all the animals, with the exception 
of the pigs, were dressed with a liniment composed 
of carbolic acid, turpentine and rape oil. A 
pledget of tow was saturated in the liniment and 
laced between the digits. This was done once 
aily. 

I gave all the animals, affected and otherwise, 
a mixture consisting of hydr. bin-iod. and potass- 
iod, three times daily, the dose varying according 
to the size and age of the animal. This was 
continued for four days and on the fifth day, 
after holding a post-mortem on the first cow, I 
added sulpho-carbolate of soda and creosote. 

1 first tried this on 12 cows which were badly 
affected and not feeding. A dose was given at 

2 p.m. and a second dose at 5 p.m. I might 
mention that these cows consumed only one skep 
of mixed chop between them in the day. The 
following morning I found a great improvement 
in these 12 cows. To begin with, the milk had 
increased, the animals were brighter, they started 
feeding, and during the day they consumed 
eight skeps of mixed chop. I put all animals 
on this mixture, and after the first two or three 
doses they started to improve. After three days 
treatment with this mixture the animals were 
feeding well and the milk increasing. The yearling 
calves were given half a dose three times daily, 
and the three months calves a quarter of a dose 
three times daily. The yearling calves, and the 
young calves and pigs were fed on the milk from 
the affected cows, as the Board of Agriculture 
stopped all the milk from leaving the premises. 
I tested the milk for iodine on the fifth day, and 
found iodine in the milk, and to this I attribute 
the mildness of the attack in the young calves, 
yearlings and pigs. When the cows were at their 
worst they were fed on gruel made from the 
affected milk and calf-meal. 

The pigs were not affected till the tenth day, and 
they had it in a very mild form. The majority 
showed the lesions in the hind-feet. One of the 
fat pigs showed the lesions on the nose and one 
fore-foot. They never went off their feed entirely. 
They fed less for a couple of days, but soon picked 
up again, and the foot lesions got better in a few 
days. No treatment was given, with the exception 
of "dressing the feet with the liniment daily, and 
they were fed on the milk from the affected cows 
which contained the iodine, and kept dry. 

On the 12th day the medicine was reduced to 
two doses per day, and on the 15th day to one 
dose daily, and about the 18th day discontinued. 

The yearling calves and young calves had their 
medicine discontinued about the 14th day, as 
they were having the milk which contained the 
iodine, and the attack was very mild with them. 

I kept the animals dry with plenty of dry 
bedding. The bedding was disinfected before 
being put down. Dampness, I found, prevented 
the lesions in the feet healing. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Fairer, in opening the discussion, thanked 
the President for a very informative paper, and 
said he did not understand the heart cases, unless 
there were heart troubles before the disease 
started. 

The President said there was no sign of heart 
trouble at the start of the disease, but on the 
second day a hard metallic ring was very evident. 
So far as he could remember the post-mortem 
showed seven erosions on the right ventricle. 

Mr. Fairer went on to say that he had 80 cows 
on one farm affected, but he did not find diarrhoea 
in any one of them. He had, however, great 
difficulty in keeping the bowels right. There were 
45 milk cows and 16 yearlings which were turned 
out and came into the yard each day. The first 
treatment taken was treacle and linseed oil, and 
milk from the unaffected cows. Ten sucking 
calves had the disease very badly. Those he 
dressed with tincture of iodine. In two days 
they began to take milk. The young ones had 
only treacle and milk and half a pound of Epsom 
salts occasionally. The first time he visited the 
farm he found a cow without vesicles, lameness 
or temperature, and he thought she was suffering 
from stomach trouble. He gave her a stomach 
drink, and the following Wednesday she was eating. 
Later, foot-and-mouth disease was discovered, 
and on the Sunday the matter was reported to 
the Board of Agriculture. No word came till 
Tuesday night, and they were then told to treat 
the animals. He went on the Wednesday, and 
found that ten or twelve animals were affected, 
and it eventually spread through the whole herd. 

In answer to Mr. De Ville, the President and 
Mr. Fairer said they had received instructions 
from the Board of Agriculture that those herds 
had to be treated and not slaughtered. When 
treatment was being given the Board did not 
interfere in any way, nor did they ask for any 
report as to results. 

Mr. Fairer gave details of his precautions for 
disinfecting when treating the disease, and said 
he was more careful even than the Board regula¬ 
tions. He kept a special suit which he put on 
only in visiting the one farm. If he were dealing 
with three or four outbreaks he would have a 
similar number of suits. He took care before 
leaving the farm to get into the bath and spray 
his mackintosh thoroughly. At the farm he was 
speaking about they lost eight lambs. They 
showed no vesicles or frothing—simply lameness, 
so bad that they could not stand more than a 
second or two arid died in a day or so. He held a 
post-mortem on one lamb, and found absolutely 
nothing. It looked as though the lamb had died 
from weakness. No cows died, so he was not able 
to hold a post-mortem on one of them. He had 
tried two more things for dressing the mouth, 
but had discovered nothing better than iodine. 
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Tlio President : I made my mixture bv putting 
10 grains of pot. iod., 20 grains of bi-iod. of hydr. 
and added methylated spirits till it dissolved. 
You will find the best results from three small 
doses a day. I gave that dose in a pint of cold 
water, and the creosote I mixed with the spirit, 
though it does not mix very well. 

Mr. Fairer said he used a similar mixture to 
the President, but he used 20 grains of each. 
With regard to whether foot-and-mouth disease 
had a permanent affect on milking herds he had 
not been able to observe, but he had been told of a 
farm where the disease spread some years ago. 
Before the disease they made nine tons of cheese 
per annum, and afterwards, with the same number 
of cows, they had only one ton. 

The President said on the farm where he was 
treating the cows he had the milk separated and 
butter made. The quantity of butter was not less, 
but was streaky. That he put down to the milk 
being contaminated with iodine. 

Mr. Levie spoke of the practical knowledge of 
the subject possessed by the. President and Mr. 
Fairer, and thanked them for their remarks. He 
said their profession was able and willing to carry 
out the prevention and cure of the disease, rather 
than the suicidal policy of the law which at 
present controlled the disease. He spoke of an 
outbreak at West Hallam, in 1910. He noticed 
the peculiar smacking of the lips and foot lesions, 
but there was not that large amount of saliva 
which he expected. As one of the individuals 
who did not believe in the present method of 
control of the disease, he was pleased to find that 
both the President and Mr. Fairer were with him 
in believing that they could do it as well as the 
medical officer in human beings. It was a fact 
that in the West Hallam outbreak he had practi¬ 
cally cured the first three cases before the Board 
stepped in and took the matter out of his hands. 
He could not say how long it would have taken to 
cure the lot, but he was convinced there were 
other methods than slaughter. He thought each 
County should deal with its own outbreak. So 
far as he could see under the Board of Agriculture 
they were no farther with foot-and-mouth disease 
than when he was a student 35 years ago. 

Mr. Fairer said he first attended the animals 
in his case a fortnight before, and all the cows 
were still living. In answer to a question he said 
he did not think the animals were free from 
contagion on the seventh day. He thought they 
should give them a lot longer. 

The President said that on the fourth week 
with him they had septic infection of the pigs, 
lie found that second infection could result from 
lying down in dirt. That happened with cows 
which were passing a brown mucus with the dung, 
it, only happened with cows that were allowed to 
lay in their own dung. He thought it was not safe 
to turn infected cows among other cows for a 
couple of months, but lie had never seen the same 


cows affected twice during his experience in South 
America. He referred to cows which had com¬ 
pletely recovered, and had been two months clear. 

Mr. Duckworth expressed the opinion that 
slaughter was the best method to employ on an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, along with 
thorough disinfection, of course ; but when the 
disease was raging throughout the country he 
thought slaughter was of no avail. 

The President gave his experience of infection 
in the cases which had come under his observation, 
and said the first case was at the Long Eaton 
Co-operative Society who had cattle brought in 
a truck from Clifton, where cattle had been 
collected from all over the country. Some of 
them were North country beasts. Five davs 
afterwards there was an outbreak at Clifton. No 
doubt the rats carried the disease from the Co-op. 
premises to Wragg’s farm. He advised digging 
up the ground and disinfection of the slaughter¬ 
house, but that was not done. Dung and oiials 
were taken from that slaughter-house to a tip near 
where an outbreak occurred that week. He had 
no doubt, from what he had heard, as to the 
movements of a particular dog, that dogs visiting 
the tip took contamination to still another farm 
in the area. He told of the visit of a slaughtering 
gang after a visit of a lay inspector, and of the 
corralling of a herd for slaughter. The stakes 
were not firmly fixed in the ground, and after 
three or four bullocks had been killed the rest 
stampeded. The gang had to chase them about 
a twenty acre field, shooting the animals in the legs 
or anywhere to slaughter them. One cow shot in 
the eye swam the river, and ran about a Long 
Eaton meadow with blood and saliva flying about. 
It was not till the next day that the cow was shot. 
The case was in the hands of the R.S.P.C.A. 

The President and Mr. Fairer were thanked on 
the proposition of Mr. Duckworth, seconded by 
Mr. Prince. 

In acknowledging, the President said he did 
not think that infection was carried by the dis¬ 
charge from the vesicles or by saliva. 


The Week at Westminster. 

By our Parliamentary Correspondent. 


During the Committee stage of the Exportation 
of Horses Bill in the House of Lords, the Duke of 
Buccleuch moved an amendment to reduce the 
fee paid to a veterinary inspector for the examina¬ 
tion of a horse over five years of age prior to ex¬ 
portation or shipment, from £20, for each animal 
to ■>/-. He said that they all sympathised very 
much with the object of the Bill and hoped that it 
would be carried out, but he did not think it was 
intended, in passing the Bill, that the exportation 
of all horses except those under five years should 
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be shipped. It was a very serious matter and 
would affect the breeding of horses, which was even 
now difficult enough to carry on with success. A 
large number of perfectly sound and good horses 
were exported which probably would not be sold 
with advantage otherwise. 

Lord Lambourne, who was in charge of the Bill, 
said that he could not accept the amendment, 
but during the summer recess the point would be 
considered, and he hoped to meet the wishes of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The amendment was, 
however, agreed to and inserted in the Bill. 

The Royal Assent by Commons has been given 
to the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Bill. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

At question time in the House of Commons, 
Lt-Col. A. Murray asked the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture whether he was aware that the conditions 
under which, within the ambit of existing Regula¬ 
tions, cattle from Ireland after disembarkation at 
Scottish ports were forwarded inland and collected, 
provided no real safeguard against the spread of 
foot-and-mouth disease if present, and whether, 
in these circumstances, he would allow free move¬ 
ment of cattle, as formerly, after landing ? 

Sir A. Griffiths-Boscawen replied that he was 
satisfied that the Regulations in question, which 
ensured a period of detention of fourteen days 
for Irish cattle which had either been sold at the 
ports or moved direct to farmers, thus checking 
their movement from market to market, did 
provide a real safeguard against the dissemination 
of foot-and-mouth disease. The answer to the 
last part of the question was, therefore, in the 
negative. 

Texas Fever. 

Commander Bellairs asked the Minister whether, 
in considering the arrangements for the admission 
of cattle from abroad consequent on the resolution 
of the House of Commons, he would take the 
evidence of Mr. Coote Labe, head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in Vienna, in connection with 
the importation of a number of American milch 
cows and the precautions that had to be taken to 
prevent the introduction of Texas fever to the 
pasture lands of Austria and the precautions which 
had been in force in successive months after their 
introduction. 

Sir A. Griffiths-Boscawen said that the Ministry’s 
Veterinary Officers were fully informed as to 
preventive measures against the introduction of 
Texas fever into this country. As, however, there 
was no question of the importation of cattle from 
that part of America where Texas fever existed, 
he did not think it would be necessary to consult 
Mr. Coote Labe on the point. 

The Milk and Dairies (Amendment) 

Bill. 

This measure, introduced into the House of 
Lords by Lord Onslow and passed there on July 


12th, has now passed its Third Reading in the 
House of Commons. The Lords have agreed to 
the amendments made and the Bill will presumably 
soon be on the Statute Book. It postpones the 
operation of the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1915, and the Milk and Dairies (Scotland), 
Act, 1914, until September 1st, 1925. It also 
provides for power to local authorities to refuse 
registration of or to remove from registration 
retailers of milk if they are satisfied that the public 
health is likely to be endangered by any act or 
default in relation to the quality, storage or dis¬ 
tribution of milk. 

Licences may be granted bv the Ministry of 
Health to sell milk under special designations as 
“ Certified,” “ Grade A,” “ Pasteurised,” and no 
person not licenced may use such designations. 

Paragraph 5, which is of interest to Veterinary 
Surgeons, reads as follows :— 

(1) No person shall, by himself or by any 
servant or agent, sell, or offer or expose for sale, 
the milk of a cow suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder, and he shall be guilty of an offence under 
this section if it is proved that he knew or could by 
the exercise of ordinary care have ascertained that 
the cow was suffering from that disease. 

(2) If any person is guilty of an offence under 
this section, lie shall be liable on summary con¬ 
viction for a first offence to a fine not exceeding 
twenty pounds, and for a second or subsequent 
offence to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds 
or to imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a period of six months, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

There are further provisions relating to orders 
to be made by the Ministry of Health which are 
to be laid before Parliament, and it is laid down 
that any order made in future by the Minister of 
Health under Section 34 of t he Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1886, shall be made with the 
concurrence of the Minister of Agriculture. 

A question was asked in the House of Commons 
whether the date of coming into force of the Act 
of 1915 could be again postponed by the Minister 
of Health, and it is satisfactory to note the 
categorical reply of the Minister :— 

“ I have carefully gone into that with my legal 
advisors and they are quite satisfied that, as the 
Bill stands [the Act of 1915] will automatically 
come into operation on the date named [September 
1st 1925] unless there is fresh legislation on the 
subject and they have no doubt on the subject. 
If there was any doubt, I should be glad to sav that, 
as far as I can pledge the Ministry, it will not, 
unless directed by Parliament, by a fresh Bill, do 
anything to postpone the Act of 1915.” 

The Adjournment. 

Parliament rose for the summer recess on 
Friday, 4th August, and will not meet again until 
November 14th. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others contributions 
to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


“ Grass ” Disease Coming South ? 


By George Elmes, F.R.C.V.S., St. Albans. 


This being the first case of so-called “ Grass 
Disease ” that I have seen, I venture to send a 
few notes on it, and as the diagnosis was confirmed 
by Mr. Buxton, F.R.V.C.S., there is little doubt 
as to its identity with the disease that is now 
rampant in Scotland and the North of England. 

Subject .-—A three-year old mare of Welsh 
vanner type, in excellent condition. She was 
sent to an auction sale two days before being taken 
ill. Up till then she had been turned out to grass, 
and used a little in harness. On return from the 
auction-—as she was not sold-—she had a feed of oats 
and chaff, and was turned out again the next 
day. 

Symptoms .-—When first seen by me, I was led 
to believe the animal was choked, as the attendant 
said it had been retching, but on giving it a feed, 
the food was seen to pass down the oesophagus, 
but with a little difficulty. Constipation was 
marked, temperature 100.4 F., pulse 50. 

The next day and onwards the symptoms became 
well-marked, there was obstinate constipation, 
which could only be overcome by the use of enemata, 
accompanied by considerable straining. The eyes 
were half closed, and there was a little yellow dis¬ 
charge in the inner canthi. Occasionally, the animal 
would move its jaws, and out would run a small 
quantity of clean saliva. There was great trem¬ 
bling in the muscles above the elbow and above 
stifles; persistent sweating around anus, vulva 
and under tail. Heavy, snuffling breathing, with 
a thick discharge adhering to the Schneiderian 
membrane. After a week there was reeling gait. 

The animal was destroyed 3 weeks and 5 days 
after the onset of the disease, as it had become so 
weak and emaciated. During that time the tem- 
erature never exceeded 100.4 F., and the pulse 
id not rise above 58, although it was often very 
weak and irregular. Sometimes, indeed, it was 
almost impossible to feel the pulse at the jaw, 
or to hear the beats, owing to the trembling of 
the muscles. The “ tucked up or grey hound-like ” 
appearance of the abdomen was well marked on 
the third day, and the skin of the abdomen went 
into longitudinal folds. 

Throughout its illness, the animal would eat a 
few carrots and a little grass, this was supplemented 
by drenchings of linseed gruel with salt added. 
Two days before its death it drank water, about 
i of a bucketful, this was the first and only time it 
drank anything throughout the illness. 


Treatment .—This consisted in opening the bowels 
with linseed oil, and when this was attained, giving 
daily doses of licjuid paraffin, to prevent a return 
of the constipation. Strychnine and extract of 
digitalis were also administered. An intravenous 
injection of botulinus antitoxin (Wellcome brand) 
was followed by marked improvement, but this was 
only temporary, the case was too far advanced 
when the injection was given for any possibility 
for recovery to occur. 

Post-mortem revealed rather interesting con. 
ditions. The turbinate bones were healthy, 
but on opening the chest cavity there was a dis¬ 
tinctly disagreeable odour, the lower half of the 
lungs were infiltrated with a yellow serous fluid, 
and showed patches of commencing gangrene— 
hypostatic pneumonia. The stomach was slightly 
inflamed. Small intestine inflamed, the walls 
being about double the normal thickness; the 
contents resembled linseed oil with a few gas 
bubbles. Caecum and large intestine inflamed, 
this was not more marked in the single colon, but 
the amount of faecal matter present was small and 
somewhat dry, with flakes of thick mucous adher¬ 
ent. Spleen was quite twice the normal size. 
Heart pale in color. 

The photograph well shows the condition of the 
animal after one weeks illness. 



Cryptorchid Operation. 

By H. T. Ryan, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S., Cork. 


When speaking to fellow-practitioners of peculiar 
cases which I came across, I always find they can 
tell me about some extraordinary cases they have 
met, and it invariably occurred to me what a pity 
such and such a case was not reported for the 
benefit of his brother-practitioners, as in a number 
of cases the treatment was unique and the result 
good. 

I received a request from a veterinary surgeon 
as follows: “Can you come round and operate 
through the flank on a rig for me ? He is a three 
year old cart horse and I removed the right testicle 
last year but failed to find the left, although I 
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went in through the canal and gave him a real 
ripping up. He has been starving since Saturday. 
I tried to get hold of you but failed to do so.” 

Operation. I need not go into details further 
than to say it was the same as described some years 
ago by E. C. Winter, F.R.C.V.S. 

I have not got his article by me and it is some 
years since I have read it, but so far as I remember 
the only variation I made was when the skin 
fascia and external oblique muscle were cut 
through, I took near hind leg out of hobble and 
had it pulled backwards before cutting through 
the external oblique and transversal is, as described 
by Professor Macqueen in his description of 
laparo-enterotomy operation. By so doing 
wounds are not opposite one another when leg is 
freed; there is a more natural tendency to close, 
and hence descent of the bowel or hernia are not 
so likely. However, having got my hand into the 
peritoneum the first thing that occurred to me, as 
it did on numerous previous occasions, was that 
subject had not been properly prepared ; the 
posterior bowel was full of semi-solid ingesta, of 
which more anon. 

I gave a cursory search for testicle for a couple 
of minutes, but failed to find it, so made myself 
comfortable as I thought I had an hour’s work 
before me. 

I withdrew my arm slightly and commenced on 
a methodical search and within 20 seconds felt 
what I thought was a piece of bowel containing 
semi-solid ingesta. However, before letting it go, 
I put slight traction on it and found it was “ held ” 
—I then brought it out through the abdominal 
wound, and examination left no doubt as to what 
I had. It proved to be a soft flabby testicle which 
I removed with an ecraseur. Peritoneum and 
wounds were sutured, animal allowed to rise and 
fasted for 24 hours. 

He never missed a feed afterwards, in fact straw 
bedding had to be removed and sawdust substitu¬ 
ted. Temperature never went over 102°, external 
sutures were removed on the fifth day, and animal 
returned home on the thirteenth day after opera¬ 
tion with instructions not to turn him out for a 
fortnight. 

I may mention in abdominal flank operations 
I always suture the peritoneum, as I have seen 
done in the human subject, but which is very 
rarely described in veterinary operations. I 
remember when I first saw an eminent surgeon being 
very particular about suturing the peritoneum, 
I asked him why, and he told me if he did not 
suture it he would probably get ulceration. He 
mentioned a law case in which a nurse gave 
evidence that the surgeon had not completely 
sutured the peritoneum, ulceration followed and 
the operator was mulcted in heavy damages. 

Re ingesta in posterior bowel; I have performed 
the operation of ovariotomy on more than twenty 
mares and on another occasion opened the peri¬ 
toneum in search of calculi, etc., and with one 


exception I always thought how much easier the 
operation would be if posterior bowel contained 
none or only soft ingesta. Next time, in addition 
to physic and fasting, I intend to give animal 
an enema with six feet of hose in the bowel two 
hours before the operation. 


Luxated Vertebra in Dog Successfully 
Reduced. 

One of the most delicate operations on record, 
and perhaps the only one of its kind, was performed 
on an Airedale dog at Bakersfield, Calif., on Feb. 
13, 1921. 

The dog while playing in the street caught sight 
of a cat and gave hot pursuit, colliding, while at 
top speed, with a rapidly approaching automobile. 
The impact was so great that the dog was hurled 
to the street in an apparently lifeless condition. 
He was picked up and placed in another machine 
and then hurried to a small quiet room in the 
automobile service station operated by his master. 

The dog had begun to show signs of great 
distress, though he could move only his fore¬ 
quarters ; from the middle of the back posteriorly 
he was apparently paralyzed. 

Dr. J. E. Van Sant, veterinarian, was called, 
and from the examination he made, diagnosed the 
injury as a dislocation of the spine, and advised 
an X-ray examination. Dr. W. P. Scott, a 
roentgenologist, took several pictures of the region 
of the injury, one of which showed conclusively 
that the tenth vertebra at the third to the last rib 
was out of line one-half inch, pinching the spinal 
cord and causing paralysis. 

In the meantime, Dr. George Sabichi, a Bakers¬ 
field physician, had heard of the accident, and the 
dog being, as he said, “ a personal friend,” he went 
down to the service station to make inquiries. 
Learning the particulars of the case, he suggested 
to Dr. Van Sant, who was puzzling over a very 
difficult but possible method of saving the dog’s 
life, that he should administer “ twilight sleep ” 
for the operation. 

This, both doctors declare, is without doubt the 
first time the twilight-sleep opiate has been 
administered to an animal. Two doses were 
given, at intervals of one hour. The dog went 
to sleep very easily and quickly. 

Then came the difficult part—to put the ver¬ 
tebra back in place. To reach it by a surgical 
operation was extremely hazardous because of 
the location of the injury. There was one alter¬ 
native, which was to stretch the spinal column 
sufficiently to allow the vertebra to snap back 
into place. Two men grasped the front part 
and two the hind quarters of the dog. There 
was a long steady pull and suddenly with a pop 
like a pistol shot the deed was done. This was 
early in the afternoon. About midnight the dog 
came from under the influence of the drug and 
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whined for his master. Tlis little stumpy tail 
wagged feebly and he responded to reflex action, 
showing that paralysis had disappeared. 

The region of the injury was kept in alternate 
hot and cold packs to provide nerve stimulus 
and to prevent possibility of a blood clot. The 
length of the body was enclosed in a burlap sling 
with a splint to hold the vertebra in place. At 
frequent intervals the dog was suspended in the 
sling with his feet resting lightly upon the surface 
of the table to allow free circulation of the blood. 

A second X-ray picture was taken Monday 
morning. This showed the spinal column to be 
in perfect alignment, proving that the operation 
was entirely successful. 

The animal was pronounced “out of danger” 
on the second day following the operation, al¬ 
though Dr. Van Sant said it could not take less 
than three weeks for him to recover completely 
from the effects of such a serious injury. Each 
day showed more activity and signs of life in the 
injured region. 

Interest in the case was widespread among 
medical men because of the unique method of 
treatment. [Veterinary Medicine., April, 1921]. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. 


A special Fellowship Examination was held on 
Tuesday, August 8th, when the following candidate 
was successful :■— 

EDWARD MORGAN, D.V.II., M.lt.C.V.S. 

of Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. 

Subject of Thesis : Toxicology. 

Examiners: Major F. T. G. Hobday, 
O.M.G., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.V.S. 

Dr. G. D. Lander, D.Sc. 

W. .1. Mulvey, 

Chairman. 


R.C.V.S. Prosecution. 


At the North London Police Court on 
the 2bth July, Mr. V. R. dc Boissiere, of 22, 
Dartmouth Park Hill, was summoned by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for using 
the title of Veterinary Surgeon without proper 
qualification. The Defendant stated that he 
held a diploma from a Colonial University. The 
Magistrate, Mr. Pope, said he thought Defendant 
had acted carelessly but without intent to deceive, 
and therefore he would not records conviction, but 
he must pay the costs which were assessed at five 
guineas. 


Association Report. 

Derbyshire Veterinary Association. 

A meeting of the Derbyshire Veterinary Associa¬ 
tion was held at the Royal Hotel, Derby, on 
Tuesday, April 11th, 1922. 

Mr. j. Heather presided, and there were also 
present Messrs. McIntyre, Briggs, A. Levie, 
R. S. White, H. A. King, F. T. Prince, J. J. 
Hawksworth, De Ville, T. H. L. Duckworth, 
H. Fairer and E. Marrison (Hon. Sec.). 

On the proposition of Mr. Duckworth seconded 
by Mr. King, Mr. E. J. Barracliffe, Swadlincote, 
was elected to membership. 

A letter was read from the local authority 
drawing attention to the danger of Foot-and- 
mouth disease being carried by veterinary in¬ 
spectors, and setting out the precautions to be 
taken. It was laid down that waterproof boots and 
overalls could not be provided by the County. 

The President (Mr. Heather) said the veterinary 
inspector who was called to cases was not employed 
by the police. He had found where he had been 
called to report on suspected cases of Foot-and- 
mouth disease that he had been summoned by the 
police on behalf of the owners of cattle. Still he 
intended including those inspections in his monthly 
account to the authorities. 

In accordance with notice given at the previous 
meeting Mr. King moved “ To make it obligatory 
upon members of the Comity Association to 
become subscribing members of the N.V.M.A.” 
He said he would like to disavow any intention of 
any discourtesy to members of that Association. 
He thought it hardly necessary to go into details of 
why he had brought the motion forward as they 
were so obvious. The reasons for becoming 
members of the National Association were summed 
up in the preamble to the rules of the local Associa¬ 
tion. If they thought those objects of protecting 
their financial and general professional interests 
could be obtained through the Derbyshire Asso¬ 
ciation alone there was no need for him to 
speak further on the matter. If that were not 
in their minds he said there was only one alterna¬ 
tive, and that was to become subscribing members 
of the National Association of which the local 
Association was an outgrowth. If they were going 
to make a call on the National Association to 
better the interests of themselves and their profes¬ 
sion they must give substantial backing particular¬ 
ly as regards membership. The body which had 
only a small proportion of members of the pro¬ 
fession in membership could only have a small 
amount of sway in activities. 

Mr. Duckworth pointed out that the Derby¬ 
shire Association was affiliated with the National 
Association, and asked if that fact made any 
difference to the motion. 

Mr. Levie in opening the discussion asked what 
the National Association did for the profession, 
and what its activities were. He had been a 
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member of the National Association for years, 
and just prior to the war, after careful consideration 
and getting to maturer years, he came to the 
conclusion that, to him, as an individual member, 
it was absolutely useless. He withdrew his 
membership, and he found no difference in any 
way till he rejoined later. There came into being, 
if his memory served him rightly, the Veterinary 
Association of Inspectors of Great Britain, and he 
was very hopeful of it as he was of the National 
Association. But the Secretary did not even 
trouble to answer his letter applying for member¬ 
ship. It appeared to him that associations sprang 
up with a motive different from that which existed 
in the Derbyshire Veterinary Association. He had 
not found the Derbyshire Veterinary Association 
a hopeless union of members for general welfare. 
He did not see that the Derbyshire Association, 
which was trying to draw members together and 
strengthen itself in unity, was going to benefit bv 
making people put their hands in their pockets 
and fork out another two guineas for another 
organisation they might not feel disposed to join. 
The policy he resented in the motion was com¬ 
pulsion. He pointed out lie was now a member 
of the National, but it was by compulsion. Either 
he had to pay £2 12s. for the Record, or a sub¬ 
scription of £2 2s. 

Mr. Duckworth said he thought almost all 
members of the local Association were members 
of the National. Only two members at. that 
meeting were the exceptions. He did not think the 
National had done much for the profession as yet. 
He thought the National would become active 
when the war ceased, but he agreed with Mr.Levie 
that nothing had been done up to the present. 

The President pointed out. the effect of the 
motion was that the Derbyshire Association 
would get. a member at 10/G, and compel him to 
pay a further £2 2s. 

Mr. Duckworth said if the National was going 
to be a benefit to the profession they should give 
it a chance. He thought every one in the pro¬ 
fession should take the Record. 

Mr. Levie remarked that before the National 
took it over the Record could be obtained for 15/- 
It cost nearly four times that to-day. He did 
not think that pointed to the National being a 
progressive body. He looked at the matter 
simply from the point of view of the profession, 
and he said if the National wanted them to join 
its duty was first to reconstruct itself. 

Mr. Prince said he did not think the National 
was progressive. In fact, it was doing harm to 
the profession by charging so highly for the Record. 

Mr. Marrison expressed the opinion that it 
was essential that every member of the Derbyshire 
Association should be a member of the National, 
but he did not think it desirable that membership 
should be made compulsory. 

Mr. McIntyre pointed out that the carrying 
of the motion would probably mean the expulsion 
of some of its members by the Derby Society. 


Mr. King replied that the issue appeared 
rather to have shifted. Members had discussed 
what the National had done in (lie past.. He was 
looking to what it would do in the future with an 
accession of new members, lb- asked if they were 
to follow the petty isolation for which the pro¬ 
fession had been renowned for so long. He wished 
the motion to go forward among the various local 
Associations. It. did not appear to him that 
Mr. Levie was prepared to give the National a 
chance of doing more. Mr. Duckworth's remarks 
were hopeful. In view of all the remarks, however, 
he had to consider whether the motion would in¬ 
hibit, or be likely to inhibit, non-members joining 
the local Association. On that ground only would he 
consider the desirability of withdrawing his motion. 

The President and Mr. Duckworth suggested 
the striking out of the word “ obligatory.” 

Mr. Levie said he did not think Mr. King meant 
they were petty or childish, but that isolation 
from the parent body was not in the interests 
of the Derbyshire Association. With that they 
were all in agreement, but where they differed 
was in the modus operandi, whereby Mr. King 
suggested they should deal with members joining 
the local Association. The National had had a 
chance, but it had, in his own opinion, failed. 

Mr. King then moved :•—That all members of 
the County Association become subscribing mem¬ 
bers of the N.V.M.A.” Mr. Marrison seconded. 

Mr. Levie moved :■—That members of the Assoc¬ 
iation do not subscribe to the N.V.M.A. unless of 
their own free will.” Mr. Duckworth seconded. 

There were eight who voted for the amendment 
and two for the motion. 

The President declared the amendment carried. 

It was reported that a member of the Associa¬ 
tion was employing a cast rat or on work that 
should be done by a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

The Secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the member concerned and to report further 
to the Association. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Duckworth the 
Secretary said it was an understood thing that 
members should make a charge for their services 
when acting at shows. 

Mr. Levie contended that an understanding 
was no use. It would be forgotten. He asked that 
some rule should be made. 

Mr. Duckworth proposed :•—No member of 
this Association shall act in an honorary capacity 
at any show. Mr. Briggs seconded. 

Mr. King proposed:—“ That members be entitled 
to act at all shows in an honorary capacity.” 

Mr. McIntyre seconded. 

Three votes were cast for the amendment, 
and five for the proposition, which the President 
declared carried. 

There followed a paper on “ Foot-and-mouth 
Disease ” by the President. 

E. Marrison, Hon. Sec. 

[Mr. Heather's paper, together vrith the ensuing discussion, receive separate 
publication.—Ed.) 
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Notes and News. 

The Editor will be gliwi to receive Items of professional interest for 
these columns. 

Death of Miss Trigger ; 

Twice Mayoress of Newcastle. 

Wo regrot to announce, says the Staffordshire. Sentinel , 
that Miss Trigger, of the Birches, Sidmouth-avenue, 
Newcastle, (lied this (Tuesday) morning. 

Miss Trigger, who was the second daughter of the late 
Mr. William Trigger, of Wolverhampton had lived for very 
many years with her brother, Mr. R. C. Trigger, F.R.C.V.S., 
J.P., who is unmarried. She had kept house for him, 
and assisted him in all his private and public work, and 
her death has therefore come to hirn as a very great loss. 
Miss Trigger’s illness commenced with a fall in the house 
which she sustained about five weeks ago. Besides 
Mr. R. C. Trigger, she has another surviving brother, 
Mr. Oliver Trigger, M.B.E., of Hampstead, London, who 
is a retired analytical chemist, and was formerly Chief of 
the Chemical Department ot Woolwich Arsenal. He was 
present at the time of death. She has also two nephews 
and a niece. One of the nephews is Mr. William Trigger, 
F.R.C.V.S., of Newcastle, and the other Mr. Ernest 
Trigger, of Manchester. Her niece, Mrs. Spalding, is 
associated with the Royal School for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Old Trafford Park, Manchester. 

Miss Trigger was not only one of the best known ladies 
of Newcastle, but one of the most highly esteemed, and 
it is not too much to say that she was concerned with 
practically every good cause in the town. There are two 
outstanding features of her public interests, for which she 
will long be remembered. One was the active way in 
which she supported her brother when he was Mayor of 
Newcastle in 1910-11)11 and in 1911-12. She acted as 
Mayoress and threw herself into the work most thoroughly, 
as she did always in what she took in hand. The lat ter of 
these two years as Mayoress was specially busy. It was 
marked by the great coal strike of 1912, with much con¬ 
sequent misery and poverty. Those were the days before 
education authorities were able to provide meals for 
children. Miss Trigger, however, assisted the Mayor to 
get the necessitous children of the borough together. 
From 300 to 500 of them were assembled every morning 
at the Salvation Army Barracks, and had a solid meal. 
This went on for over two months, Miss Trigger actively 
superintending the arrangements. The money was mostly 
found by t he Mayor and Miss Trigger, the remainder being 
furnished by friends to whom they appealed. 

The second outstanding fact was Miss Trigger’s con¬ 
nection with the Newcastle and District Nursing Associa¬ 
tion. The association was founded principally by the 
efforts of Mr. Trigger, in the second year of his Mayoralty. 
He became its first President, and has been its President 
ever since. 

Mrs. Harrison, O.B.E., J.P., of Maer, is the Patron, 
and Miss Trigger was Chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. She had the association’s interests completely 
at heart, and it was really a part of her life. 

Among other causes with which Miss Trigger was identi¬ 
fied, that of the Newcastle Police Court Mission must bo 
mentioned. 


Conference on World’s Dairy Congress, 1923. 


In connection with the proposal emanating from the 
Dairy Industry in America to hold a World’s Dairy 
Congress at Philadelphia in October, 1923, a conference 
of representatives of the various branches of the Dairy 
Industry in this country was held on July 28 at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Francis Floud, K.C.B., Permanent Secretary. 

The Conference was addressed by Professor H. E. Van 
Norman, President of the Congress, who placed before 
it the details of the proposal, emphasising the views of 
the promoters of the Congress that milk was an essential 
food for man and could, with great improvement in the 
health of most countries’ population, be consumed in 
much greater quantity than at present. He pointed out 
that the Congress was intended to provide an international 
exchange for the most recent scientific knowledge and 
practice in regard to the dairy industry, was to afford 
an opportunity for discussing the various systems of 
regulation and State control of the industry, and was to 
consider the influence of dairy products on national 
health, and their vital importance to the development of 
the people. He stressed the need for increased co-opera¬ 
tion amongst producers in improving the conditions of 
the industry, and generally discussed the benefits which 
wore expected to flow from the holding of the Congress. 

There were present representatives of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the National Farmers’ Union, the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association, the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
the Milk Producers Association, the Milk Distributors 
Association, the Milk Publicity Council and also represent¬ 
atives of some of the Overseas Dominions and of the 
various Government Departments interested. Manu¬ 
facturers of milk products and dairy machinery and 
apparatus, Breed and Milk Recording Societies, Ed¬ 
ucational and Scientific Societies, and other bodies 
interested were also represented. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the following resolution 
was passed :— 

That this meeting, having heard Professor Van 
Norman’s statement of the objects, etc., of the 
World’s Dairy Congress to be held in the United 
States of America in October 1923, is of opinion 
that this country should be adequately represented 
at the Congress, and it requests the Ministry of 
Agriculture in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Health to invite the various Associations and bodies 
interested in the Milk Industry to nominate re¬ 
presentatives to serve on a General Committee to 
organise the representation of the Industry in 
England and Wales at the Congress. 


Army Veterinary Servioe. 


London Gazette—War Office—Territorial Force. 

Capt. J. H. Wright, O.B.E., ceases to comd. a Vety. 
Evacuating Stn. (May 31). 

Capt. J. F. Rankin ceases to comd. a Mobile Vety. Sect. 
(May 31). 

Capt. F. Hopkin, O.B.E., ceases to comd. a Vety. Hosp. 
(May 31). 

Capt. F. Hopkin, O.B.E., is appointed to comd. a Mobile 
Vety. Sect. (May 31). 

Capt. E. R. H. Woodcock relinquishes his commn. (Aug. 
2), under A.O. 169/21, as amended by A.O. 332/21, and 
retains the rank of Capt. 
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Sewage Poisoning in Cattle. 

By A. Levie, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., F.R.S.E., 
Derby. 

(Presented to the Derbyshire V.A.) 

Sewage poisoning, or sepsis intestinalis, has in 
cattle occupied the attention of the veterinary 
profession for several decades. No agreed decision, 
however, has been arrived at as to what type of 
sewage or what constituents in sewage bring about 
this condition. 

Most practitioners have observed the baneful 
effects of dung passing a second time through the 
bowels of horses, cattle, and birds, and to an 
intensified degree during their early life. Never¬ 
theless, very few veterinary surgeons can satisfy 
themselves that sewage is poisonous to cattle. 
Many say in their opinion it is not. One must 
respect the opinion of experience. 

In venturing to bring my subject to the notice 
of the members of this Association I do so with an 
open mind. I want our Association to continue 
its progressive work. I expect members in 
debate to give information obtained under normal 
conditions on the farm of the effect on cattle 
compelled to drink sewage only: whether all 
sewage is alike injurious or not to farm live stock : 
if injurious, is there a degree in the potency of 
sewage, and, if so, what is the item or items in 
sewage which give rise to this degree of potency 1 

The word “ sewage ” is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon “ Scon to flow 7 down—but what I desire 
to convey to this meeting as my acceptation of 
sewage, in so far as applies to its baneful action 
on cattle, is this : 

Sewage is a material of diverse constituents. 
The virulence of its volume is decreased in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of water added before or 
after leaving the sewer, and by sewer I mean a 
channel which receives the drainage of two or 
more buildings occupied by different persons. 

Sew'age coming from inhabited houses is chiefly 
made up of the liquid and solid excretions of people, 
foul waters from kitchens containing decaying 
animal and vegetable matters ; grease and other 
refuse ; the suds from the washing of dirty linen, 
cooking utensils and the people themselves-— 
holding in solution and suspension soap, fatty 
acids, alkaline pow r ders used for washing, and the 
exudations from the human skin ; dirty w 7 ater 
from the washing of floors, swilling of yards, the 


solid and liquid excretions of animals, the drainage 
from stables and pig styes, the blood and other 
animal matter from slaughter houses, and the 
soakage from middens. Lastly, we find paper 
and chemical matter, the latter being regulated 
in quantity by whether there are any chemical 
works discharging their waste into the sewer. 

The class of sewage I have elected to deal with 
is, what is termed by me, undiluted sewage. By 
that I mean sewage as w r e find it enter the main 
sewer before being diluted with water from some 
other source than that in which the water was 
originally contaminated, or by having a portion 
of its constituents removed. It is well I should 
point this out, otherwise, in the debate, side issues 
may arise not bearing on my subject. 

Sewage as described above comes from large 
villages or small towns, and is usually discharged 
into a stream. It is to such sewage that the 
matter contained in this paper will directly and 
indirectly refer and with which it will deal. Cattle 
have been drinking water polluted by sewage for 
many decades, and it is only within the last forty 
years that- a herd having no other source of drinking 
water than that in undiluted sewage have been 
observed to suffer therefrom. In my judgment 
the explanation of this is that prior to forty years 
ago the sewage did not contain the large amount 
of alkaline and other chemical matters it does 
to-day. 

The normal secretion of the small intestine is 
alkaline in reaction—when a large quantity of 
liquid, strong in alkalies, enters the fourth stomach 
it is quickly passed on to the small intestine, and, 
therefore, the acid secretions of the stomach do 
not have time materially to reduce its alkalinity. 

The primary effect of large quantities of liquids, 
strong in alkaline, flowing daily over the mucous 
membrane of the small intestines, is to give rise 
to slight irritation and congestion and to perverted 
function in this part of the alimentary canal. At 
this stage the large intestines are not involved. 

The secondary effect would appear to start about 
the twenty-first day, and is of a slow chronic 
inflammatory type, associated with gradual thicken¬ 
ing of the mucous membrane, and, by the third 
month, of the underlying tissues. The large 
intestine now becomes involved. 

The clinical observations up to this juncture 
are :—animals under one year old are most 
susceptible, next in order are animals under two 
years old ; after that I have been unable to discern 
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differences resulting from age. About the end of 
the second week, or the beginning of the third 
week, the subject is dull and listless, with a slightly 
storing coat, and in other respects is unthrifty to 
a degree. 

While under the influence of sewage these 
symptoms, as time goes on, gradually become more 
apparent. About the fourth month the animal 
mopes about, back up, head down; pregnant 
animals may or may not abort, some purge, others 
are constipated. 

At this period the resistance of the animal to the 
action of the toxine given off by the various bacteria 
in sewage would appear to get less and less, and, 
therefore, its influence on the body becomes increas¬ 
ingly apparent. 

Sewage, or sewage effluents, contain one or more 
million organisms per c.c., with a minimum in 
winter and a maximum in summer. 

One now inquires : what are these toxins ? So 
far as my investigations go, of the bacterial con¬ 
tents of the class of sewage now under considera¬ 
tion, they are derived from certain bacteria which 
live on dead matter and are known as saprophytes, 
and from other which thrive only on living matter, 
and hence are termed parasites. By far the 
larger number belong to the class of the bacillus 
colt communis. 

I suggest that the toxins from the saprophytic 
bacteria are not increased in the alimentary canal, 
but those from the parasitic bacteria are, and are 
probably of a more virulent character. Should 
the bacillus coli communis take on characters of 
the bacillus typhosus then, in my opinion, the 
subject will purge. If it does not, then the subject 
will be constipated. Some say the bacillus 
typhosus is simply a more virulent form of the 
bacillus coli communis. 

The question as to the amount of toxins present 
is interesting. If one may judge from the cultures 
of these organisms they must be considerable. 

I feel justified in saying, if that be so, there is no 
reason why as much or more should not be given 
off from the bacillus coli communis or other similar 
organisms in a bowel, in which the resistance to 
such is to all intents and purposes stopped. 

What the toxins are chemically I am not in a 
position to say. The condition, I contend, resolves 
itself into one of auto-intoxication, and the 
clinical symptoms, I further contend, support that 
view. 

The pathological state of the involved tissues 
of the bowel, so far as I can make out, go to show 
the mucous membrane to be much thickened, and 
thrown up into rugee running irregularly across and 
along the length of the bowel. In places there 
seemed to be loss of the superficial layers of the 
mucous membrane. 

Peyer’s patches were not apparent. The micro¬ 
scopic examination of these preparations failed to 
show the presence of any acid-fast bacilli. 


Cattle at times prefer sewage to clean water. I 
suggest this is due to the saline present, making 
the liquid portion more palatable. 

The presence or absence of complications in 
cases of sewage poisoning, arising through other 
causes is, to me, beside the question. Their 
presence does not in any way reduce the baneful 
action of sewage on cattle, but would, on the 
contrary, in my opinion, intensify it. 

When cattle suffering from sewage poisoning at 
the experimental centres under my observation 
were stopped drinking sewage they slowly but 
surely recovered. The yearlings were the slowest 
to make complete recovery-—usually about twelve 
months—but all the animals put back on sewage 
the following summer went off as badly as ever. 

I, therefore, contend that it is reasonable for 
me to suppose sewage to be the cause of the 
abnormal conditions I noted in these animals under 
observation. 

Discussion. 

Mr. De Ville thanked Mr. Levie for bringing 
forward a subject that was prominent in the minds 
of most of them at the meeting. Personally, he 
had a good deal to do with an important case that 
was tried in Derby a few months previously. He 
asked why Mr. Levie had left out all mention of 
horses from his paper ? Were they not liable to 
sewage poisoning ? They knew that in a state of 
nature cattle would drink what appeared to be 
unfit dirty water, but nature had a strong tendency 
to purify an impure water supply. Cattle also had 
a verv strong resistance to septic poisoning. He 
would like to know to what Mr. Levie put down 
what he called the alkaline condition of tne bowel. 
Was it due to chemicals in the water or to the 
toxins which he had spoken about ? He took it 
to be due to the animal absorbing toxins into the 
system. When they saw plants growing in sewage 
and small animals swimming about in it, nature 
had so far purified the stream that it was fit for 
cattle to drink from. Mr. Levie talked about 
animals drinking concentrated sewage. That was 
not an ordinary case. Sewage was generally diluted 
in some form. He did not think animals would 
drink thick black undiluted sewage when they 
could get to water. 

The President asked what Mr. Levie meant by 
concentrated sewage. 

Mr. Levie replied that he meant sewage as it 
came from the main sewer. He spoke of undiluted 
sewage without the addition of water or the 
extraction of any of the constituents. 

Mr. De Ville handed round a sample of water 
which, he said, cattle drank in preference to a clear 
stream 50 yards away, and a sample from another 
stream where the animals had no choice but drank 
with impunity. Though both samples appeared 
very dirty he had never heard that there was any 
harm to the milk. He was inclined to think that in 
speaking of alkalies in the small bowel, Mr. Levie 
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had got mixed up with Johne’s disease. Sir John 
McFadyean said that there was no other disease 
in an animal where they got the characteristic 
folds of Johne’s disease. Mr. Sheathcr and Pro¬ 
fessor Wooldridge said the same thing. Mr. 
Trigger and Mr. Dawes were of the same opinion. 
He would like to know, if sewage poisoning was 
so general why they did not get more deaths ? 
Mr. Levie appeared to be the only authority on 
sewage poisoning and he was a recent convert. 
Not so long ago in a court of law he spoke quite 
the other way. Years ago he (Mr. De Ville) was 
inclined to put scouring down to the drinking of 
dirty water and sewage, but further experience 
had made him familiar with Johne’s disease and 
contagious abortion—both due to germs. He 
could not understand Mr. Levie contending that 
in some cases there was constipation and others 
purging. How many members could positively 
prove such conditions to be due to sewage poison¬ 
ing ? Sir John said sewage was not poisonous, 
and they must accept that opinion when they, in 
practice, did not find Mr. Levie’s theory carried 
out, but rather what he thought was due to sewage 
was due to some other cause. Horses were par¬ 
ticular, but they would drink sewage contaminated 
water and even stir it up with their feet before 
doing so. If they got sewage from farm buildings 
they found it far more dangerous to cattle than 
sewage from a village, because that from farm 
buildings contained the germs of abortion disease, 
Johne’s disease, anthrax, foot-and-mouth or any 
disease that was about. He would like to know 
what germs from the human source caused any 
disease in cattle beyond that of the thickening of 
the bowel. Mr. Levie did not give a specific germ 
that caused the disease, but contented himself by 
mentioning millions per c.c. Cattle did not take 
tuberculosis from the human race, and cattle must 
have a very strong natural resistance or the bovine 
race would have been wiped out long ago. He 
would like to hear the experience of every member 
present who had known of cattle drinking from 
streams that had been polluted with sewage, and 
of drinking sewage that had passed through a 
filter. 

Mr. Levif, interposed with the remark that if 
such experience were wanted some member should 
read a paper on the subject to open up the dis¬ 
cussion. Those were matters quite outside the 
paper that afternoon. The subject was “ Sewage 
poisoning in cattle.” 

Mr. De Ville said sewage poisoning could only 
be discussed along with any disease that might 
stimulate it. He had never seen a case of sewage 
poisoning and he doubted if any other member 
there had seen one either. 

Mr. Levie replied that Johne’s disease and 
abortion might be associated with sewage poisoning 
in cattle. He had heard with respect the opinions 
of Sir John but he still felt himself entitled to his 
own opinion. 


Mr. De Ville : You have described to me a 
post-mortem concerning which I am in agreement 
with Sir John as being one of Johne’s disease. 

Mr. Duckworth : This discussion has arisen 
out of a court action, and it is a matter of opinion 
between Sir John McFadyean and Mr. Levie. I 
do not think it has anything to do with the paper 
before us. 

Major Bagshaw confessed “ gross ignorance ” 
of sewage poisoning in cattle. Many of them had 
thought they had had cases and had modified their 
opinions. He did not quite understand Mr. Levie’s 
reference to alkaline and fatty acids. He wished 
to know if they would not neutralise and form an 
innocuous compound. Or would they not have 
either a weak acid or a weak alkali according to 
which was the stronger originally ? 

Mr. King thought they ought to appreciate the 
large amount of thought Mr. Levie had given to 
the writing of his paper. The subject was one they 
would have to look into very deeply. Mr. Levie' 
appeared to have confused, in the wording of his 
paper, the absorption of toxins as being a cause 
apart from alkaline poisoning. He spoke of a large 
quantity of alkali being present and then went op 
to speak of poisoning by toxins. He made slight 
reference to bacillus coli communis and said some 
eople seemed to mix it with bacillus typhosus 
nowing quite well it was impossible quite defi¬ 
nitely to distinguish them. He made the definite 
statement that sewage poisoning resolved itself 
into auto-intoxication. Mr. Levie surely did not 
quite mean that. The point to him was whether 
sewage poisoning actually came from the results 
of proteid disintegration, or whether it arose 
from toxins produced by the organisms present 
in decaying matter. He could not think that the 
small amount of alkali present in sewage was likely 
to cause any great amount of trouble in the 
intestinal canal. In the case spoken of in the 
Assize Court the Judge said it was common sense 
that the drinking of sewage would be harmful 
to animals. They did know that there were 
certain substances known as ptomaines which 
produced toxic symptoms. But those symptoms 
were sudden and very rapid in their onset, and 
usually very rapidly fatal. They did not produce 
the chronic condition seen in the bowels of animals 
put down by some to Johne’s disease. He asked 
what the normal condition was of the mucous 
membrane of the ileum in cattle ? He opened 
the other day a cow which was suffering from 
tuberculosis. The ileum had a very pronounced 
cerebellar appearance and there were also very 
distinct lines running along the membrane of the 
ileum. He assumed the condition was due to the 
organism of tuberculosis, and there was a large 
| amount of congestion present. That was not a 
factor of Johne’s disease at all, but he did think 
on post-mortem examination it was often very 
difficult to determine certainly in a slight case to 
what the lesions on the ileum might point. His point 
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was whether ptomaine poisoning maybe responsible 
for illness in cattle. He did not think there was 
sufficient evidence. Secondly, whether organisms 
present in sewage were themselves capable of 
producing a condition known as sewage poisoning. 
He did not think there was evidence in support 
of that case either. 

Mr. Briggs said the natural action of some of the 
bacilli might cause diarrhoea, and the natural 
action of others might even cause constipation. 
From a bacteria point of view he asked if an acid 
medium were essential to the production of a 
toxin by the multiplication or evolution of bacteria 
or Could they get the same poisoning signs in 
an alkali medium ? 

Mr. Howe thought Mr. Levie’s paper provided 
food for discussion, but he had yet to learn from 
his own experience that sewage, speaking in a 
broad sense, was detrimental to the well-being of 
cattle. He could, perhaps, have understood some 
of Mr. Levie’s remarks better if he had told them 
the result of analysis of sewage water. The long 
continuance of irritation caused by drink or food 
would cause a thickening of the small intestine. 
Another thing they had to bear in mind in a 
bovine animal was the formation of the stomach. 
It was pretty well protected against irritants. 
Experience had taught him that cattle in summer 
would get water from very low pools into which 
they had passed excreta, yet no ill consequences 
had followed. Had Mr. Levie given them an 
analysis of samples of material taken from the 
bowel of one of these animals which had died, 
and also a microscopical examination, they would 
have been helped considerably. 

Mr. Marrison, as Secretary, thanked Mr. Levie 
for his paper. It was a very difficult to get some¬ 
one to come forward with a piper to make a 
meeting interesting. He would like, to tell Mr. 
Levie of his own rather unique experience. In 
Bakewell thay had one of the most glorious 
sewage schemes of any town in England. They 
started in the centre of the town with a rubble 
drain opening into a wide ditch which flowed 
through the meadows into the river. All along 
they had cattle drinking sewage water because 
there was no other water for them. He had rented 
two of those fields for twelve or fifteen years, and 
had grazed cattle, horses and milk cows there. 
He had never seen the slightest injurious effect 
from the drinking of sewage. Some time ago he 
went to the trouble of making a dyke w ith a much 
cleaner water supply, and wired off the sewage. 
The cattle broke down the fences, however, and 
got to the sewage. Milk from the cows was used 
in the house without any deleterious effect. He 
failed to see what influence sewage could have on 
cattle unless the sewage carried the bacilli, say, 
of scarlet fever or typhoid. He wondered if 
cattle suffered from things which could be con¬ 
founded with Johne’s disease. One could only 
get at the differences in the diseases by means of 


the microscope. lie asked if it were possible for 
cattle which drank sewage to convey by means of 
the milk scarlet fever or typhus to humans. He 
was not quite certain how the milk could be 
contaminated. 

Mr. Eurniss pointed out that Mr. Levie spoke 
of some experiments he had conducted, and asked 
if cattle drinking sewage water would lose con¬ 
dition. Mr. Levie had put cattle on clean water 
after sewage and they had regained condition. 
Put back on sewage they lost condition. Those 
were conditions Mr. Levie could vouch for. That 
surely was irrefutable evidence that cattle 
were affected adversely by drinking sewage- 
contaminated water. That being the case he 
(Mr. F urniss) felt quite repaid by the loss of half 
a day at Derby. 

The President also thanked Mr. Levie, but 
said he was sorry that horses were not included 
in the scope of the paper. He once had cause to 
suspect sewage poisoning in cattle. Water was 
contaminated by sewage and then came through 
a colliery. The cattle were very badly affected. 
Some had diarrhoea and some constipation. 
There was staring of the coat, the muscles of the 
back went and the animals were unthrifty. They 
were taken from this land and put on other land, 
and within a couple of months began to grow. 
They were returned to the original land and went 
off condition again. An analysis showed the 
contamination to be due to stuff that came from 
the colliery with a strong acid reaction. A horse 
that was left on the place died. A 'post-mortem 
showed the mucous membrane of the stomach to be 
inflamed; erosions on the large and small intestine. 
“ I do not think,” said the President “the sewage 
had anything to do with the matter. In all the cases 
I had in which sewage was suspected I found 
some other cause.” Whether cattle could grow 
on sewage water without ill after-effects he could 
not say. 

Mr. De Ville : “ Why do we not all get those 
cases of sewage poisoning in villages where the 
sewage goes on the land ? 

Mr. Levie : You do, but you do not recognise 
it. 

The Reply. 

Mr. Levie went on to say that he often had 
clients coming to him to discuss the question 
of sewage poisoning, and in all eases, prior to the 
present investigation, he had found the affected 
cattle benefited when he removed the cause. In 
everv instance he removed the cause by getting 
the owner of the stock, cattle in particular, to see 
that the stock had not an opportunity of drinking 
sewage. He was not speaking of sewage such as 
that of which Mr. De Ville had brought samples, 
but of sewage as it came from the sewer and had 
run into the course of a dried-up brook. It was 
from observations under such conditions that he 
had obtained the materials he had included in 
his paper. He was aware of the fact that sewage 
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that had passed over soil or pebbles Inst some of 
its virulence. It was sewage under such conditions 
that the Secretary had dealt with at Bakewell. 
He had had no experience of such sewage doing 
any harm. Mr. De Ville had said : “ Mr. Levie 
at one time said in a court, of justice that such 
sewage was harmless to cattle. He is now a convert 
and says this.” He (Mr. Levie) denied the charge. 
He was called bv the Medical Officer of Health 
to investigate diluted sewage at Heanor, suspected 
of injury to cattle and the deaths of one or two 
more. The specimen shown to him he diagnosed 
as tuberculosis. He was asked to go out and 
examine the cattle on the farm and the sewage 
conditions. He did so, and saw a field flooded with 
diluted sewage. He concluded that, the condition 
was not doing any direct harm, and he diagnosed t he 
case of one cow to be tuberculosis. At the case in 
court he said, in his judgment, sewage had nothing 
to do with the condition of the animal in question 
which was suffering from bovine tuberculosis. 
The Urban District Council for whom lie gave 
evidence won the case. How it was that the story 
had gone out that he said sewage did not do cattle 
anv harm he could not say, but he wished em¬ 
phatically to state that no such evidence was given 
by him. When the cow died the Medical Officer 
of Health certified the cause as pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis. Adverting to the case this spring, he was 
said to be a convert to sewage poisoning, and was 
saying diluted sewage was injurious to cattle, 
but did not sav anything about horses. He 
had said no such thing. What he did say was 
that sewage, a discharge from a sewer, could 
not be beneficial to animals. Apart from being 
a professional man. it was unthinkable to him that 
it could be otherwise. He was delighted that so 
many members had taken part in the discussion 
on his paper. They all had to respect each others’ 
experience, and not think that such knowledge 
was unworthy of note. He respected the views of 
every practitioner, before that of the so-called 
scientific man. Mr. De Ville said they could not 
have abortion from sewage unless the abortion 
bacillus was in that sewage. 

Mr. De Vili.e : You cannot get contagious 
abortion without the bacillus. 

Mr. Levie went on to point out that in his paper 
he said “ cattle may abort.” He maintained 
that they could get cattle aborting through drink¬ 
ing an excess of sewage, but it was not contagious 
abortion. As to the complaint that he had not 
included horses, he pointed out that the subject 
was “ Sewage poisoning in cattle.” lie had no 
knowledge of sewage poisoning in horses. Members 
had used reasonable criticism in regard to alkalies 
and toxins. He did not say that alkalinity of the 
bowels caused this disease and toxin caused the 
other. What he did wish to convey was that if 
they had strong alkali or acid continually pouring 
over a mucous membrane, they would cause thick¬ 
ening as a result of the irritation set up. He had 


had that himself in the case of an acid. One 
member suggested that if the sewage contained 
a fatty acid and a strong alkali they would form a 
soap. He agreed, but. the amount of alkali so far 
exceeded the acid that it was not ail neutralised. 
By far the larger portion passed into the fourth 
stomach and was quickly passed on. From his 
observation lie found that the spurious alkali set 
up an irritation which, being continued, showed 
a pathological condition which gave rise to the 
condition he had described in the mucous mem¬ 
brane, so that the normal function was retarded. 
Not till then did the toxin come into action. Mr. 
De Ville had said that small animals could float 
about in sewage in perfect health, but it was 
difficult to understand what small anynals lie 
meant. 

Mr. De Ville : I mean tadpoles and such things. 
Showing that the water is fit to drink. 

Mr. Levie said it was a well-known fact that 
diluted sewage would kill practically all the fish 
in a river. If it did not kill tadpoles he was sur¬ 
prised. It had been asked how it was that, some 
animals had diarrhoea and others were constipated. 
So far as he had been able to make out an animal 
suffering from diarrhoea, under conditions such as 
lie had described, started scouring early after being 
jut on sewage. It was because alkalinity had not 
jeen present or the amount of toxin had been so 
great that toxaemia would occur and bring about 
that diarrhoea. Diarrhoea was a symptom, not 
a disease. They got diarrhoea in sewage poisoning 
because nature was endeavouring to eliminate 
that toxin through the bowels. 11 In the case of 
animals constipated I say the amount of toxin has 
not been sufficient to overcome the natural re¬ 
sistance of the animal at the time, because, if you 
note, the animal that scours is generally either a 
weakling or getting towards that category. If 
time is allowed, the resistance of the bowel is re¬ 
duced by the pathological changes which have 
taken place within its membrane, both mucous, 
sub-mucous and deeper layers. Not till then do 
we get the scouring. That is my opinion. It is 
up to some one to do the pioneer work, for I have 
been unable to find any literature to help in any 
way.” It had been said that sewage from farm 
live stock was far worse than from human 
beings so far as cattle were concerned. He 
did not deny it. He admitted the bacillus coli 
communis gave off gas bubbles and produced an 
acid condition. He was not dealing with that 
part of the bacteriology. What he was dealing 
with was their toxins which, he contended, were 
of a poisonous character, and he was supported 
bv eminent bacteriologists such as Richardson, 
of Montreal. Mr. King thought he had got a little 
mixed up with auto-intoxication and toxins. 
Surely all that auto-intoxication meant was self- 
intoxication. If he were not eliminating bile 
from his liver and suffered from jaundice, that 
was auto-intoxication. In bacteriological language 
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they usually applied it to some material given off 
l>y the micro-organisms that, not being discharged 
were re-absorbed into the system, produced a 
certain condition. Where they had the bowels of 
animals so altered that their resistance was reduced 
to a minimum they had not only toxamia from or¬ 
ganisms that entered with the sewage, but they had 
also the toxins eliminated by the organisms in 
their own body. So they had auto-intoxication 
associated with toxaemia. Mr. Howe raised the 
point that he had not given the bacterial count of 
sewage. He wanted to keep outside the case that 
had been since brought into the discussion, but he 
would now say that the bacterial count varied 
according to the temperature. In sewage that had 
come into a brook the bacterial count went up 
to many millions in one c.c. in summer, but as it 
came from the sewer it was as low as one or two 
millions. Chemical analysis was outside his 
jurisdiction as he was not an analytical chemist. 
He had figures, but as the analysis had been done 
by someone else he would not deal with it. 
With the statement that cattle could drink diluted 
sewage and appear none the worse he was in 
agreement, except that he had seen cattle that 
drunk such sewage aborting, yet when they were 
removed from sewage they got all right. With 
regard to milk, however, he had proved that the 
milk from cattle grazing on sewage farms would 
not make good cheese. Such cheeses went rotten 
far more quickly than the ordinary. It was not 
that the bacteria passed from the system into the 
milk apparently, but that some material of a 
destructive character was eliminated along with 
the milk, and must produce a bad effect on the 
milk for keeping purposes. In conclusion, Mr. 
Levie said he had appreciated the criticism, and the 
fact that his paper had created so much interest 
in debate. He hoped that other contentious 
papers would be brought forward, and that the 
progress of the Society would be aided thereby. 


Lord Lascelles and Veterinary Science. 

Comments from many Sources. 

As was to be expected, the vigorous criticism of 
veterinary methods and education made by Viscount 
Lnscedles at Northallerton, which was dealt with in our 
editorial columns last week, called forth a considerable 
amount of comment. 

The representative selections given below reflect the 
fact, that in the tone of the Press protest far outweighed 
approval. 

Professor Wooldridge and “The Mail.” 

“ Viscount Lascelles has been entirely misinformed,” said 
Professor 0. H. Wooldridge, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, N.W., to a Daily Mail reporter, regarding 
Lord Lascelles’ statement at Northallerton, Yorkshire on | 


Thursday, that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
seemed to take ‘ a mediaeval view * of the treatment of 
disease in cattle. 

“ Slaughter,” continued Professor Wooldridge, “ is never 
recommended in cases of contagious abortion, and it is 
absolutely incorrect to say that it is recommended by the 
College. In many cases of tuberculosis in animals, treatment 
has been and still is resorted to with great success ; and where 
a tul>ercu!ar cow is slaughtered it is always done in the best 
interests of the public, to prevent infection through milk. 

“The fact that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
is the only portal to the profession safeguards the public from 
anyone who might foist himself on to them as a qualified 
veterinary surgeon. This profession is not like the medical 
profession, to which there are several entrances—not to say 
back-doors. The College is very jealous of its position in 
this respect and is determined to maintain it.” 

Mr. Henry Gray’s Reply. 

Mr. Henry Gray, in an article on the subject in the Yorkshire 
Post, says:— 

Lord Lascelles’s speech to the Northallerton Agricultural 
Society will be read with uncommon interest by veterinary 
surgeons, though there will be some difference of opinion on 
his criticisms of the methods of veterinary practice and the 
scope of veterinary education. 

I should like to say something first on Lord Lascelles’s 
statement that “ the Royal College of Veterinary (Surgeons 
was very apt to take what he ventured to call the mediaeval 
view of curing disease.” Now I have no hesitation in saying, 
after forty years of veterinary practice in towm and country', 
that there is no method of preventing the spread of animal 
disease which would yield anything like the same economic 
results as the method of stamping out by slaughter. The 
method was first suggested in Italy in the time of Queen Anne 
by Lancisi, the physician to the Pope of that day. Shortly 
afterwards Thomas Bates, surgeon to George I, put the system 
into pract ; ce in England and very quickly stamped out an 
outbreak of cattle plague. But the lesson seems to have been 
*ost. for w'hen in 1805 John Gamgee, on outbreaks ot cattle 
plague which had come as he had foreseen from Russia, 
urged the immediate slaughter of all animals infected or in 
contact, his advice was not listened to. The public was 
crying out for “ cures.” But the plague went on in spite 
of a Commission of doctors and other experts. Then, w hen our 
he**ds had all but disap|>eared, the country was driven to 
adopt Gamgee’s policy of the poleaxe, and the ravages of 
the plague were stayed. 

The question must be viewed entirely from an economic 
standpoint. It is cheaper in the ease of animals to prevent 
disease than to cure it. A “ cured ” animal is a const-ant 
source of danger. Veterinary surgeons have no self interest 
in supporting the drastic method. It would obviously be 
more to their personal financial advantage to cure disease 
than to prevent it. Under the drastic method, after all is 
said and done, we only kill about one in eight hundred of 
our cattle. If we allowed disease to extend all over the 
kingdom by departing from the stamping out method, we 
should, it is estimated, lose about 1$ per cent, of our cattle, 
or twelve in eight hundred. Foot-and-mouth disease is not 
necessarily a fatal disease. If nothing were done to the 
infected cattle beyond suitable feeding 1)0 per cent, of them 
might recover. But, on the other hand, w r e should lose, 
three months’ feeding of fat cattle, there would be the loss 
temporary or permanent, of milk, and the loss of calves by 
Continued on page 605. 
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BOTULISM. 

According to unofficial opinion the recent occur - 
rence of food poisoning in Scotland is due to 
botulism. If this should prove to be the case it is 
yet one more link in the chain of evidence which 
goes to prove the absolute necessity—in the public 
interest—of establishing a closer intimacy between 
the several branches of medical and veterinary 
science. At first sight it appears to be a case ol 
historical repetition. A few years ago forage 
poisoning of horses and cattle in the United States 
of America was recognised as being caused by B. 
botulinus, and almost on the heels of this discovery 
numerous cases of fatal botulism occurred in man. 
Prior to this a disease of horses in Scotland, which 
received the popular name of “ Grass Sickness ” 
(owing to the fact that it developed in animals 
during the period when most of them were turned 
out), was under investigation. Latterly there has 
been reasonable ground for supposing that B. 
botulinus played an important r61e in the produc¬ 
tion of the symptoms which characterised this 
disease. Indeed, experiments carried out on an 
extensive scale during the past few months with a 
view to elaborating preventive measures on entirely 
new lines have gone far to justify this belief 
Veterinary research workers have proceeded a 
considerable length in the investigations of the 
etiology of botulism, and as a result of their in 
vestigations have evolved a new method of produc¬ 
ing an active immunity against bacterial intoxica 
tions, the limitations of which are as yet unknown. 
Moreover, as a result of the investigations of 
" Grass Sickness,” material for the treatment of 
botulism in man is available. It is to be hoped 
that a more close co-ordination between the 
research workers in the field of comparative 
pathology (as it is called) may result inter alia in 
the more rapid application of remedied methods 
which are of value in the saving of human life and 
the maintenance of the public health. 
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abortion or early death. We should also be prevented from 
exporting. It is a reasonable estimate that, by the drastic 
method of killing the infected cattle, the country has been 
saved at least £10,000 during the period of the recent outbreak 
alone. Our system may be “ mediieval,” as Lord Lascelles 
suggests, but the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The 
fact is that Great Britain is now freer from preventable 
animal disease than any country in the world. 

With regard to Lord Lascelles’s criticism of veterinary 
education in this country, my own view is that it compares 
favourably with that of any other country, in spite of the 
fact that it is supported almost entirely by means of the fees 
of students. The Advisory Committee reported last year to 
the Development Commission on Research into Diseases of 
Animals that Dr. William Bulloch, Professor of Bacteriology 
in the University of London, who had acted as examiner in 
pathology to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, had 
stated it as his considered opinion that veterinary students 
were better grounded in pathology than medical students. 
The Committee’s report went on to state that the present 
subsidy to the Royal Veterinary College, London, is £3,300 
per annum, whereas the Berlin Veterinary College received 
in 1913 a subsidy of over £28,000, the Brussels Collego an 
annual subsidy of over £7,000, and the veterinary faculties 
at Melbourne and Sydney annual subsidies of £4,000. The 
total income of the Glasgow Veterinary College in 1919-20 was 
£2,000, and of this sum £996 had to suffice for the salaries 
of ten professors. The Edinburgh College during the year 
ending the 15th May, 1920, received a Government grant 
of £400. 

lord Lascelles said that the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons “ had a syllabus which included no other form of 
learning besides veterinary science.” Why should it be other¬ 
wise ? The first object of the College is to turn out practical 
and capable veterinary surgeons. But there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent a student taking,in addition,degrees at Liverpool and other 
universities, as students have done in a number of cases. In 
my opinion, the professional education given by the veterinary 
colleges is sufficient for the ordinary practical requirements of 
the State. Veterinary students are as a rule poor men, and 
their opportunities of gaining a good income from the practice 
of their profession have been circumscribed by the rise of the 
mechanically propelled vehicle. As it is, they have to go 
through a severe coui-se of instruction lasting for four years, 
in all the branches of science which have a bearing upon the 
practical application of their profession. As to general 
education, the entrance examination for the veterinary 
schools will he from May next of the London University 
Matriculation standard. 

With Lord Lascelles’s remarks on the Canadian cattle 
embargo I find myself in general agreement. It is even more 
a military than a veterinary question. If Canadian live 
cattle are imported in great numbers into England our 
farmers will stop breeding. That being so, if we should find 
ourselves involved in a great war once again, with our overseas 
supplies cut off, where could we turn for the cattle to supply 
our immediate needs ? One cannot improvise breeding 
stock. It would take several years to get breeding going 
again. From the point of view of national safety the House 
of Commons should have paid more attention to the farmers 
than to the butchers. 

Pall Mall and Globe “ Special.” 

The “ Special Representative ” of the Pall Mall and Globe 
writes:— 
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“ Viscount Lascelles’s criticism of the method of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in granting their degree, made 
at the Jubilee Show at Northallerton, is not taken too kindly 
in veterinary circles. 

“ Jt is averred that he is simply giving voice to the move¬ 
ment now on foot to allow various Universities the power of 
granting a licence to practise veterinary medicine and surgery'. 

“ The Royal College comes under the ffgis of the Board 
of Agriculture, and not under the Board of Education, as do 
the Universities. 

“ Moreover, the former Board is in a position to make 
extensive grants for the purposes of agricultural research, 
and it is stated that it is these grants the Universities are 
after. 

“ So powerful is this movement, headed by Cambridge, 
Liverpool, and other ’Varsities, that, it is not possible that in 
time the Research Department of t.ho Veterinary College 
will he starved out of existence, while a monopoly of the 
branch will be given the University. 

“ With regard to Viscount Lascelles’s statement that the 
Veterinary syllabus docs not contain any form of learning 
other than veterinary science. Professor 0. H. Wooldridge, 
of the Royal College, told me to-day, that the syllabus 
comprises chemistry, physics, botany, and zoology. 

“ Moreover, before one can enter on a veterinary course, it 
is essential that matriculation will have been previously 
passed by the entrant. 

“ The veterinary profession,” he continued, “ has always 
been the envy of the medical and other professions, because 
there is no back-door entrance to it. 

“ The only portal is through the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, which conducts examinations for all students 
trained at recognised colleges. 

“ The Royal College is the only examining and diploma- 
granting body ; and this is a splendid thing, because a high 
standard is thus perpetually maintained. 

“ Viscount Laseelles must also have been misinformed 
when he affirmed that cases of foot-and-mouth disease, 
contagious abortion, and tuberculosis could only be slaughtered. 

“ Cases of contagious abortion are not slaughtered, for 
there is a simple treatment that generally leads to recovery. 

“ Cases of foot-and-mouth disease, again, are slaughtered 
by order of the Ministry of Agriculture for fear the disease 
might become indigenous to this country. The slaughtering 
has nothing to do with the resources of the Veterinary College.” 
Dr. Adami Agrees. 

The Literjmol Daily Post and Mercury, of 12th August, 
contained the following 

“ Viscount Lascelles’s criticism of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, reported in Friday’s issue, was read 
with interest in Liverpool University circles. In discussing 
the subject with a Daily Post representative. Dr. Adami 
pointed out that Liverpool University leads all other 
universities in the United Kingdom in the completeness of its 
course in veterinary medical science. 

“ Is Lord Lascelles right in stating that the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons is mediieval in its views ? 

“ I am rather inclined to agree with the Viscount,” said 
the Vice-Chancellor. “ He has been in Canada a good deal, 
as aide-de-camp to one of the Govemors-General, and he 
has no doubt found that a better class of men take up 
veterinary science there than here as a general rule, excepting, 
of course, the students who take this course at Brownlow-hill. 
For I can assure you we have some very able men among our 
veterinary graduates and undergraduates. Last year, a veter¬ 
inary student, Thomas Hare, who was president of our 
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Guild of Undergraduates, has proved himself one of the best 
men at Liverpool University. So that Lord Lascelles’s argu¬ 
ment certainly does not apply to such men as Mr. Hare, 
when he complains that this country wants “ a method by 
which the greatest brains in the country could be included ’ 
in the cause of veterinary science. 

“ For ten years we have been granting these B.V.Se. 
degrees, and last year we had some fifty students in this depart¬ 
ment. These men are quite up to the standard suggested by 
Lord Lascelles. For the most part they have come from 
good country stock and are keen, healthy, and intelligent 
chaps—a distinctly useful group in our university life. 

“ Wherein does the course at Liverpool University differ 
from, say, the course at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, the Royal Veterinary College, and such universities 
as London and Edinburgh ? 

“ 1 am very pleased indeed that Lord Lascelles has brought 
this matter up, as it affords me the opportunity to put this 
thing right, so the public may understand just where Liverpool 
University comes in. In the first place, the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons grants diplomas, but gives no teaching. 
A man who gets a degree from such an institution may miss 
one of the finest features of mental training, that is the 
‘ atmosphere ’ of university life. On the other hand, the 
Royal Veterinary College at Camden Town does give the 
teaching as well as the diplomas. London University provided 
a veterinary science course before we did, and at Edinburgh 
they have taught along similar lines, that is to say, both 
London and Edinburgh have provided only partial courses. 

“ Does Liverpool L T niversity stand alone in this forward 
development of veterinary science ? 

“ Yes, if you like to put it that way. We were the first in 
Great Britain to establish a fidl course in veterinary medical 
science and surgery, and in this respect we undoubtedly 
lead. The result has been that we have overcome long ago 
the difficulty spoken of by Lord Lascelles with regard to the 
quality of our veterinary students. Some of them are among 
the brightest men wc have. 

“ Do your Bachelors of Veterinary Science find ready 
employment in England ? 

“ Many of them do. But Liverpool has a way of its own 
in pathfinding and pioneering. Our B.V.Se. men are now 
to be found in Tndia, East Africa, South Africa, and in many 
other parts of the world ; and I know, from what. I have 
learned from time to time, that they are making good in those 
countries. The profession is a most useful one, and, as Lord 
Lascelles has pointed out, gives scope for brains as well as 
the other professions, and good men are needed to take it up. 

“ From your remarks and those of the Viscount, it might 
be gathered that England is not quite abreast of the times 
in veterinary education ? 

“ England as a whole is behind Canada and Australia 
and the United States in not affiliating its veterinary schools 
with the universities. That is one of the weak points of our 
present system. To show how complete our course in 
Liverpool is, I may point out that five years’ study is required 
to entitle a man to our B.V.Se. degree, and the first two years 
of that course is precisely the same as is our medical course. 
In speaking up now, Viscount Lascelles is doing a good work. 
His whole argument is one that we have long recognised at 
Liverpool University.” 

A Newcastle Opinion. 

A Newcastle Daily Journal representative has ascertained 
the opinions of local veterinary surgeons upon the points 
raised by Lord Lascelles, and one prominent surgeon discussed 
the speech at some length. 
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“ I am inclined to think,” he said, 44 that the noble lord 
has been reported incorrectly when it is stated that he said 
* the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is apt to take the 
mediaeval view of curing disease.’ Was he referring 
particularly to foot-and-mouth disease or the many diseases 
that the domesticated animals are heir to ? Because such 
a point is important in discussing his accusation. 

“ Veterinary schools are to be found at London, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Dublin. Some are under the direct 
control of universities, and in several cases share with the 
medical students the lectures delivered by the same professor, 
viz., botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, physiology, histology 
materia medica, comparative pathology and bacteriology, 
sanitary science and meat and food inspection. The examiners 
for the veterinary students are chosen by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and the diploma is also issued by this 
body. 

“ Post graduate degrees, D.P.H., D.V.S.M., D.V.H., etc., 
may be obtained by any qualified veterinary surgeon at any 
recognised school or university who grant such degrees, if he 
has the time, money, or inclination to study to obtain them. 

44 With regard to the present-day standard of veterinary 
science, it will stand the closest scrutiny. The Great War 
was the veterinary profession’s ‘ acid test,’ and we came 
through our ordeal successfully—can I say triumphantly ? 
The mortality returns speak for themselves. 

“ Lord Allenby’s report—and his was a cavalry campaign— 
clearly points to the wonderful work of the R.A.V.C. It 
would do Lord Laseelles a deal of good if he would read it. 
The efficiency of the veterinary officers and their staffs, 
not only in regard to the care of horses and mules, but the 
wonderful way in which the camel corps was kept up to 
concert pitch, is undoubted. The mortalities in horses, mules 
and camels was the lowest of all the Allied and enemy armies. 

44 We know that ‘ better can be bettered,’ but surely this 
applies to every walk of life, and there is no man more eager 
to become * bettered ’ than the veterinary surgeon—the 
enthusiastic man I am more particularly alluding to— 
because he knows that if he fails to advance he becomes 
stale and ‘ grooved,’ and is not in a position to com]>ete with 
his opponent. 

“ Unlike the medical profession, our patients are valued 
at so much £ s.d., and consequently we do not get that glorious 
opportunity of research and experimentation. There is no 
sentiment, no blood tie between the owner and our patient, 
and that is where we are severely handicapped in our efforts 
to make continuous progress. But we are doing our best 
and we are alive to our shortcomings, which is something 
to be thankful for. 

“ It would be interesting to learn the data upon which his 
lordship bases bis accusation against the College. Is it 
because of our antiquated (?) method of dealing with foot-and 
mouth disease ? It is the best method under the circum¬ 
stances, and the Parliamentary Commission on Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease (1922) will, I firmly believe, substantiate this procedure. 

“ Lord Laseelles has nearly touched the weak portion of 
the curriculum of the Royal C.V.S. We do want support; 
we get it in a small way from the agriculturists in general 
practice ; but w r e require it before we qualify. The teaching 
schools require support from the Government. We get no 
grants, no research funds, and no help in any shape or form 
from the very people who stand to gain most from an efficient 
veterinary service. The funds come solely from the students, 
and Parliament sits and looks on with smug satisfaction. 
Compare this with Continental schools. Each one is backed 


up by its respective Government, and aided by grants, to 
advance the learning of its students. 

“ Let Lord Laseelles be our champion for more recognition 
than we have yet received, and he will have done a service to 
the public and the veterinary profession.” 

44 Universities Coddled, Veterinary Colleges Starved.” 

The North British Agriculturist , in an editorial article says : 

44 Viscount Laseelles touched upon a thorny question, 
when, in suggesting a wider development of scientific education 
as a preferable means of assisting agriculture, he entered 
a pica for extending the facilities for obtaining a veterinary 
degree. He would have the way opened up for University 
men obtaining such a degree without necessarily taking up 
the regular curriculum of the Veterinary Colleges. His 
theory, in short, is that there are better brains in the 
university than in the veterinary colleges. But, if he is correct 
in his estimate, let the better brains of the university, if so 
inclined that way, proceed to take the veterinary degree in 
the ordinary way. The veterinarian may be better equipped 
by a university training, but, as matters stand at present, 
the sphere of the university does not embrace a training in 
veterinary science ; and there is no solid ground for supposing 
that a mixture of university and veterinary college would 
achieve better results than the existing specific veterinary 
training which loads to a veterinary degree. Hitherto, the 
veterinary colleges have been grossly neglected by the State. 
They have not had the support and encouragement which 
they deserve. While the universities have been coddled 
b}' the State almost beyond measure, the veterinary colleges 
have been allowed to struggle along as best they can, and yet 
they have succeeded in accomplishing brilliant work. With 
all due deference to the 44 old school,” the veterinary officer 
of to-day is a more competent and accomplished member 
of the profession than it was possible for him to be before. 
His training is more comprehensive and complete. Viscount 
Laseelles charges the veterinary profession with medievalism. 
One can see what his Lordship has at the back of his mind. 
It is that, in the case of the recent epidemic of foot-and-mouth 
disease, the veterinary fiat was to kill it out rather than attempt 
to cum it. It is not disputed that foot-and-mouth disease 
can be cured, but 44 the proof of the pudding is the eating 
of it,” and by killing out the situation has been mastered. 
And it has been mastered at less cost to the nation than could 
have been possible by a peddling policy of treatment which, 
while not preventing the spread of the disease to the sheep 
stocks of the country, with probable ruinous results, would 
have indefinately prolonged the stoppage of live stock trading 
with foreign and colonial countries. Whatever criticism 
may be levelled against the actual administration of the 
Government policy in regard to foot-and-mouth disease, the 
policy itself was sound, and we fail to see how results would 
have been improved by any widening of the gate for the 
distribution of degrees in veterinary science.” 


Obituary. 

It is with the deepest regret that we have to 
announce the death of Mr. S. \V. Garnett, ot 
which notice has been received as we go to pres? 
—no details are yet to hand. 
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The Health of our Live Stock. 


The prospect of changes in the law governing the im¬ 
portation of live stock as a result of the agitation over 
Canadian store cattle increases the importance and 
urgency of the problem of animal diseases. Having regard 
to the value of our herds and flocks and the losses that are 
endured from ailments of one class or another it is remark¬ 
able that so little attention has been given hitherto to 
research and experimentation concerning the scourges 
that afflict farm animals. We have been wont to write 
and talk volubly about visitations of foot-and-mouth 
disease and other infections brought to this country from 
abroad, and, no doubt, these outbreaks have been serious, 
alike in the harm they have caused here and indirectly to 
our valuable export trade in pedigree animals ; but while 
vigilant and exacting over these diseases we have been 
comparatively indifferent regarding the less noticeable 
but far more destructive scourges of contagious abortion 
and tuberculosis in cattle, liver troubles in sheep, and 
corresponding ailments in pigs. The greater vexations and 
losses have been suffered in silence, and, in consequence, 
an impression has been created that foot-and-mouth 
disease and pleuro-pneumonia are all that matter, whereas 
as a matter of fact in an industrial sense the sum total of 
the mischief they inflict under present conditions is re¬ 
latively unimportant. 

It is necessary to emphasise this point now because of 
the dangerous position into which the country may drift 
in the matter of animal diseases if the true perspective 
were obscured. In the discussions on the Canadian cattle 
question references to disease have seldom extended 
beyond the better known scourges of pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease. In the popular conception 
these are all that count, and if Canada can satisfy us in 
regard to them all will be well. Farmers know, and the 
veterinary profession knows, that this is very far from 
being the case. There is just as great a danger of intro¬ 
ducing tuberculosis from Canada, where the herds are 
admittedly addicted to the scourge, as there is of conveying 
the scourge from this country to the Dominion. The 
Canadians do not claim to have a satisfactory bill of 
health in regard to this and several other diseases ; their 
own official reports would make any suggestion of com¬ 
parative immunity untenable. Due importance, there¬ 
fore, must be given to the risks that would be attendant 
upon the unrestricted introduction of cattle that may 
carry with them the germs of one or other of the supremely 
insidious diseases which, owing to their inconspicuous 
nature, have escaped the limelight throughout the dis¬ 
cussions, but which, in fact, constitute a graver danger 
than the ills which, for the uses of argument the uninitiated 
have been schooled io refer to as the only menace to 
healthy stock. 

The example of Canada is an excellent guide on this 
aspect of the case. The safeguarding restrictions which 
the Dominion imposes upon stock imported from this 
country refer only remotely to foot-and-mouth disease 
and such like scourges. When there is an outbreak of 
any of the scheduled diseases in Great Britain traffic in 
subject animals is suspended at once. Tho permanent 
conditions of quarantine arc hold to be wholly inadequate 


in cases of foot-and-mouth disease, and thorefore, apply 
primarily to tuberculosis and other scourges that lie dor¬ 
mant for longer periods ; in fact, the kind of infection 
that may not reveal itself, even to the expert veterinary 
eye, in less than several weeks, or respond quickly to the 
known tests for its detection and diagnosis. No exception 
can be, or is, taken to the care with which Canada seeks 
to prevent the introduction of animal scourges ; on the 
contrary, her procedure is entirely exemplary. If we 
were to follow it, we should be paying her the compliment 
of imitation, and considering tho pre-eminence of Great 
Britain in tho breeding of live stock this is an honour she 
should not likely despise. 

The suggestion of quarantine for imported cattle at 
British ports is rejected on the ground that it would be 
impracticable in the case of commercial animals. The 
cost involved, it is argued, would be out of proportion 
to the value of the cattle. That is probably correct, but 
what this country has to consider is the health of her 
priceless herds and flocks, and if there is to be laxity in 
regard to imported animals it would obviously be unfair 
to our farmers in the first place and imprudent in the 
broader national sense in the second, to impose more 
exacting restrictions upon home-bred stock than upon 
imported. In this connection it was revelant to emphasize, 
as some of the better-informed speakers did, the necessity 
for devoting greater attention to research and experi¬ 
mental work affecting animal diseases. Until more is 
known of the various ailments, and their prevention can 
be reasonably effective, it would go far to discount existing 
methods for raising the health standard of our herds and 
flocks to throw open our ports without more than such 
casual inspections as are possible of cargoes of cattle 
drawn more or less promiscuously from many areas each 
several times the size of Great Britain. If it were proposed 
to restrict the freedom to bullocks or stoers the risks would 
be appreciably limited, but equal permission for heifers 
and cows is demanded. It is in respect to these potential 
breeding stock that the need for the protection of the 
tuberculin tost and quarantine is especially important, 
and to this on the grounds of consistency Canada should 
duly acquiesce .—The Field. 


Tuberculosis Cuds. 


Tuberculosis of the skin and subcutaneous tissue is 
apparently far more prevalent than is generally believed. 
A post-mortem record of 99 tuberculin reactors shows that 
7 of these animals were affected with characteristic skin 
lesions of the disease. Another reacting cow evidenced 
no visible lesions post-mortem, but laboratory examination 
fully confirmed the presence of the disease in the visceral 
and subcutaneous lymphatics. 

[A review of the lesions found in these 8 tuberculin 
reactors follows. We give the first two reports. Ed.]. 

Case No. 1.—Positive reaction to the subcutaneous 
tuberculin test March 11-12, 1918. Slaughtered March 
14th, 1918. Post-mortem notes: Diagnosis, tuberculosis. 
Mesenteric glands, slightly caseous (wheat grain size lesion). 
Bronchial, postpharyngeal and sublumbar glands 
haemorrhagic. Subcutaneous lesion in region of left hind 
external coronet. Temperature just prior to slaughter, 
101-7. Microscopic examination of the calcified nodules 
in the subcutaneous tissues showed the presence of acid- 
fast bacilli which have the true form and size of bovine 
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tubercle bacilli. Guinea-pig inoculations made to deter¬ 
mine whether or not the microscopic findings were true 
tubercle bacilli or pseudo-tubercle bacilli showed that 
characteristic tuberculosis developed in the test animals 
inoculated with emulsions of the nodules. The two open 
skin lesions were located along the external and posterior 
border of the metatarsal region, near the hock joint. 
Several pea-size partially elevated cutaneous lesions of the 
nodular type extended into the subcutanoous tissues and 
covered an area about 2 by 3 inches in size. Some of these 
lesions were separate and distinct, while other lesions in the 
group were confluent. The affected skin was perceptibly 
thickened and entirely denuded of hair. An increased 
amount of fibrous tissue undergoing calcification surrounded 
the affected area. The caseous area was of very limited 
extent and presented a decidedly greyish-yellow cast. 

Case No. 2.—Positive reaction to the subcutaneous 
tuberculin test March 13-14, 1918. Slaughtered March 
I5th, 1918. Post-mortem notes : Diagnosis, tuberculosis. 
Slight caseous lesions in cervical gland (one pea-size lesion). 
Bronchial and left prescapular glands haemorrhagic. Skin 
and subcutaneous lesion in region of right metatarsus. 
Temperature just prior to slaughter, 101-6. Microscopic 
examination of the calcified nodules in the subcutaneous 
tissue showed the presence of acid-fast bacilli having the 
form and size of true tubercle bacilli. Guinea-pigs 
inoculated with the emulsions of the calcified nodules 
developed typical tuberculosis, which would seem to prove 
that the lesions found in the subcutaneous tissues were true 
growths of bovine tuberculosis. Several elevated pea-size 
lesions were located along the posterior and inferior border 
of the lower metatarsal region. The affected area was 
about lj by 2 inches in size. An increased amount of 
fibrous tissue was evident in and about the diseased area, 
which had the appearance of undergoing calcification. 
The affected area was denuded of hair. Incision through 
the diseased skin into the subcutaneous tissues revealed 
slight caseeous deposits of a light yellow colour and of the 
size of millet seeds. No open or discharging lesionB were 
evidenced. 

Tuberculosis cutis in cattle, when due to the bovine 
tubercle bacillus, appears for the most part in the form of 
tuberculosis verrucosa. The skin lesions have a tendency 
to locate in distant parts where the circulation is sluggish 
or limited. Such places seem vulnerable for the develop¬ 
ment of the disease. The extremities are the most 
common site. The disease is not deep seated into the 
underlying tissues, but on the contrary, will for the most 
part be found superficially, or in close proximity to the 
skin. It seems most prevalent below the knee or hock, 
although some lesions may be found scattered over the 
body along the course of lymph glands. 

The lesions of tuberculosis cutis are generally oalcareous 
or caseo-calcareous, slightly hardened, tending to calcifica¬ 
tion, flattened, irregular in outline, small pea to walnut 
size, extending over a combined area seldom more than 
1 by 3 inches in size. The disease iB not diffuse or 
scattered, but is rather circumscribed. The lesions are 
sometimes hard or horny and may be crusted over. The 
irregular outline is somewhat rounded or oval-like. The 
lesions tend to be scant and may be overlooked unless 
careful search is made about the body, especially in the 
region of the extremities. A thickened skin caused by a 
hypertrophied fibrous development is frequently encoun¬ 
tered, but not always present. The colour of the lesions 
appears to be greyish-yellow or light pale yellow. It is 
said that in lupus the tubercle bacilli are seen in extremely 
small numbers. Development is slow. The growth of 
lupus lesions is decidedly sluggish. A majority of the 
lesions are painless. 

History of tuberculosis cutis is usually lacking, for this 
is practically a painless affection rarely accompanied by 
lameness or other serious manifestation of abnormality. 
An unhealed lesion may or may not be present. 
Ordinarily the ekin presents no unhealed surface, especially 
if the dicease has been present for any great length of time. 
Practitioners of human medicine state that lupus is more 
frequently seen among women patients. This is explained 


by citing the care that women exercise in maintaining a 
clean, unbroken, unmarred skin, which causes them to 
consult a physician as soon as skin lesions begin to develop. 
Men are not so inclined. The presence of lupus in cattle 
is found mostly in cows, for the reason that the tuberculin 
test is largely administered to cows, and greater care is 
exercised in locating lesions of known tuberculin reactors 
than is ordinarily given the regular run of slaughtered 
animals. It is not believed that sex affords any more 
specific influence in the development of tuberculosis cutis 
than is encountered in tuberculosis of the visceral organs 
or lymphatics. 

The method of infection iB extremely interesting. In a 
review of the history of the cases under observation it is 
noted that the animals for the most part were quartered in 
yards with other cattle affected with visceral lesions of 
the disease. Healthy cattle lying on the infected excreta 
from tuberculous cattle come in direct contact with the 
infection, and development of the disease at the point of 
inoculation may result, especially if any traumatic lesions 
caused by pricking, scratching or lacerating are present. 
Western cattle are not as a rule stabled to any great 
extent, but on the contrary are for the most part allowed 
to occupy a common feed yard with other livestock. The 
manure is removed from the feed yard at very uncertain 
intervals. This practice is conducive to the spread of 
lupus and may account for the increased percentage of 
tuberculous skin lesions found in Western cattle. 

Differential diagnosis is not difficult. Epithelioma 
differs from tuberculosis cutis in that it is a benign affection 
having a pearly wart-like excrescence, rapid in development, 
is larger, rounded, roll-like, and has its origin in the 
epidermis or glands of the skin. Tuberculosis cutis of the 
tuberculosis verrucosa type is more frequently found either 
within the skin substance or in the underlying tissues. 
The lesions are irregular in outline and possess other 
characteristics peculiar to the disease. 

Examination of cattle for tuberculous skin lesions could 
-be made advantageously whenever tuberculosis is indicated 
or suspected as a result of the tuberculin test. If a 
careful palpation is made of the skin, especially in the 
region of the extremities, and any suspected thickness or 
other attending abnormalities noted, and form a part of 
a record to accompany the animal when submitted for 
slaughter, it would materially aid the post-mortem 
inspector in making his examination. In a like manner 
the post-mortem examination could be advantageously 
augmented by carefully palpating the skin of the extremi¬ 
ties just prior to the time when the feet are removed, and, 
continuing this inspection after the feet are removed, a 
careful, patient, painstaking examination could be made 
to a good advantage of the outer and inner surfaces of the 
Bkin as well as the subcutaneous tissues surrounding the 
tendons, ligaments, bones, etc., in this region. The 
removal of the feet should be permitted only under the 
direct and immediate supervision of the attending 
veterinarian, for it is an easy matter for a small millet- 
seed to pea-size tuberculous lesion to be removed or 
destroyed during the rapid method of removing the hide 
so often practised in establishments having a large volume 
of slaughtering operations.—W. D. Wkioht, in the Journal 
Amer. Vet. Med. Assn. 


There is a prevalent idea that cattle necessarily endure 
considerable suffering on the voyage, and that a number of 
deaths almost always take place. If rough weather is 
experienced, the animals, as well as their attendants, suffer 
from sea-sickness and go off their food for a time, and there 
is a consequent loss of condition, which, if appreciable, may 
reduce the profits; but, under normal conditions, and with 
fair weather, the cattle get along very comfortably, and many 
shiploads cross the ocean without the loss of a single beast. 
—“ W. H. B.,” in The Farmer and Stockbreeder. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from member* and others contributions 
to this column of reporta of interesting cases. 


Tubing in Cattle Practice. 

By J. Cameron, M.R.C.V.S., Berwick-on-Tweed. 

There is a subject on which, perhaps, I should 
have given my experience years ago. However, 
I think the present time may vet be opportune. 

I went long since about eight miles to see a 
milk fever case, being told she was in a grass field, 
on her broad side and much swelled. I had my 
long piece of hose pipe tubing with me, which 
I put down into the rumen, and by which exit the 
gas was removed and the swelling quickly reduced. 
Of course the cow was quite comatose and could 
not swallow at all, therefore, I asked myself, why 
not give her medicines by the tubing ? I did so, 
and ever since I have always, when g*»ng to a 
parturient apoplexy case, taken the wood gag and 
the tubing with me. In many cases, especially 
if they have not been long ill, and not on their 
broad side, then you may not have much gas in 
the rumen, but I always have some medicines 
which I wish to give them, and which, with rare 
exceptions, I have always given by the tubing 
with a funnel. I have always been con¬ 
vinced that the giving of these medicines in 
this manner was scientifically correct, and helped 
much to promote recovery and to shorten the 
convalescent stage. Bv using the tubing you never 
need to think about lung troubles, and with your 
medicines the breathing soon becomes quite 
natural, unless she has been spoiled before you 
arrived. 

There is, however, another benefit which can 
sometimes be got by using the tubing, as proved 
by the two following cases. In these cases it 
was not secured by putting into the rumen, but 
by taking out. 

A big, rising 3-year old Irish steer recently 
bought, early winter, required a good deal of 
attention and treatment and then began to improve 
slowly, therefore I left plenty of powders. As he 
was inclined to drink, advised giving plenty of thin 
gruels. After a few days, the owner told me, he 
was getting much swelled in the belly ; I did not 
see why that should be but announced that I 
would call late that afternoon and see him again. 
A new urgent case prevented me seeing him until 
about 12.0 p.m. All were abed, but the steer was 
in a handy place so I soon saw him. He was still 
a mystery to me. The rumen was very full, but 
there was no very resonant drum sound. I 
immediately put the gag in his mouth and put 
down the tubing. Having to hold his head (nose) 
with one hand and push down the tubing with the 
other, the free end was down to the ground, and 
immediately after the tubing entered the rumen, 


the thin gruel came gushing out at the free end on 
the ground. This continued until at least a big 
stable pailful had run out, and then it stopped. 

The horse water-trough was just outside the 
door, and I found a suitable cork in my pocket. 
I washed out the tube, filled it with water and 
corked one end and kept the other end well up, 
and then, getting a good hold of the steer’s nose, 
I quickly put the open end down into the rumen 
and then took out the cork from other end. I was 
delighted to find the gruel issuing full flow as 
before and continued to remove about the same 
quantity. Then it stopped, and I again repeated 
the same process with the same satisfactory 
result. Before stopping, this time the out¬ 
flow was not so liquid and the size of the 
abdomen was now much below normal, so I did 
not try any more. With continued careful atten¬ 
tion the steer gradually got into ordinary satis¬ 
factory condition. 

No. 2 was a good store stirk about 18 months 
old, spring time, part time on old pasture and part 
inside feed; abundant supply of A1 water. The 
owner was a very clever old farmer, and had done 
all he could think to reduce the much swelled state 
of the abdomen. The size was large, but, like No. 1, 
had not the tense, drum-like vibrating sound. I 
could not satisfy myself in diagnosing the case. 

I felt sure there was not much gas, but I at once 
put down the tubing and, as in the former case, the 
fluid in the rumen was at once in full flow. It, 
being mostly water, continued flowing without 
stoppage until the size of the abdomen was reduced 
to quite ordinary proportions. 

The owner was very pleased, and admitted that 
he had never before seen anything so satisfactorily 
done. By isolation and restriction of fluids the 
stirk made an ordinary recovery. 

This piece of tubing is also very useful in cattle 
practice in cases of choking with turnip or potato, 
etc., in locating the distance down the oesophagus 
where the obstruction is situated. It is much 
easier to use on the animal than are the ordinary 
probangs. 


Significance of Impaction in 
“ Grass Disease. ” 


By M. G. Anderson, F.R.C.V.S., Coupar. 


I enclose photo of a Clydesdale gelding, which 
is suffering from an attack of so-called grass 
disease. It is not to be expected that a photograph 
could show anything peculiarly distinctive of 
such a condition, though the most remarkable 
feature of the representation—the drawn up 
condition of the abdominal muscles-—is a notable 
symptom in the less acute cases. 

The subject is 6 years old and, before attack, 
had been in perfect condition. The photograph 
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was taken four weeks from the time of observable 
illness. 

Stasis of the colon was not a feature of the attack, 
though colicky pains were amongst the first 
symptoms shown. This was in marked contrast 
to a case on the same farm, in which the horse 
had impaction of the colon, but gave no signs of 
abdominal pain till wfithin twelve hours of death. 

The presence or absence of this impaction seems 
to decide the course of the disease, but whether it 
is correct to refer to the two different forms as 
acute and sub-acute, or to regard them as two 
varieties, depending less on comparative severity 
of attack than on its different nature, it is not easy 
to decide. 



Abstracts and Reviews. 


The Topographical Anatomy of the 
Thorax and Abdomen of the Horse. 


This book, which is one of the Edinburgh 
Veterinary Series, is a companion volume to The 
Topographical Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse 
and possesses the outstanding characteristics of 
its predecessor, namely, clearness of expression, 
and conciseness together with a large number of 
unusually well executed illustrations. The author’s 
hope that it may serve as a sufficiently full dissec¬ 
tion-guide for students is certain of realisation. 
It is equally certain that, it will prove of consider¬ 
able value to practitioners. 

There are 195 pages and 85 illustrations. 

By O. Charnock Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.> 
Principal, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh; 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy, University of 
Edinburgh. — W. Green & Son, Ltd., Edinburgh, 
21/- nett. 


Bactericidal Power of Salts of Tellurium and Selenium. 

The salts of tellurium and selenium have a bactericidal 
power, strong in the case of tellurium, weak in the case of 
selenium. The potassium compounds of both tellurium 
and selenium are more active than the corresponding 
sodium compounds, but the bactericidal action of the 
salts of tellurium and selenium changes also according 
to the germs used as test; thus they were found to be 


active on Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, B. choleras, B. 
coli communis, B. proteus vulgaris, B. pyocyaneus, B. 
typhosus, B. paratyphosus A. and B., B. dysentericc ; not 
active on the spores of B. anlhracis. —A Cavazzuti (Ann. 
cl’ig., 1921, 31, 551, through Med. Sci. Abs. and Rev., 
July, 1922, 315). 


Toxic Action of Beech Kernels. Beech Kernels, 
and also the cake left after expression of the oil, have a 
toxic action on animals, and beech-kernel cake should 
not be fed to them. This toxicity is traced to water- 
soluble oxalates. The press-cake contains 0.51 per cent, 
calculated as crystallised oxalic acid. The toxicity can 
be removed by stirring the ground cake up with water and 
pouring off the acqueous liquid.—Sabalitschka ( Ber. d. d. 
Pharm. Oes., vol. 30, p. 259). 


Standardisation of Digitalis Preparations. Seven 
tinctures and five infusions of B.P. strength have been 
tested. Four of the tinctures were found to be of satis¬ 
factory strength ; three were notably weak. One or two 
tinctures produced few objective signs of digitalis action, 
while others had a sudden explosive-like toxic action. 
The infusions were not so satisfactory as the tinctures, 
only one preparation coming within the standard. The 
active principles tested, strophanthin and digitalin, were 
much below standard, and not found to be reliable.— 
D. S. Lewis and C. F. Moffatt ( Canad. Med. Assoc. Journ., 
Montreal, October, 1921, 11, No. 10, through Journ. Amer. 
Med. Assoc., November 26, 1921, 1764). 


National Horse Association of Great Britain. 

A NEW ORGANISATION. 

The joint eommitte appointed at the recent conference 
at Cambridge as representative of all the horse and pony 
breeding societies has selected the title of the National 
Horse Association of Great Britain as most suitable for 
defining their main object —the furtherance of the interests 
of the breeder and user of the horse and pony. 

It has been agreed that the nucleus of the Association 
should be the horse and pony breeding societies, whose 
Councils will be asked to nominate delegates, based on a 
percentage basis of their membership, and upon which the 
annual subscription will also be based. These delegates 
will constitute the first Council of the Association, but 
power has been taken in framing the constitution to 
extend later the membership and representation on the 
Council to societies providing prizes for horses and ponies, 
and to federations of horse-owners and users. 

It has been agreed that representations should at once 
be sent to the Minister of Agriculture urging him to 
oppose in every possible way the Exportation of Horses 
Bill recently introduced in the House of Lords, which has 
already passed its second reading. 

Mr. A. B. Charlton has been appointed secretary 
(pro tem) to the Association. 

A triend of mine, with interests in imported meat though 
not in Canadian cattle, is cynically frank about what ho 
thinks is likely to happen when the embargo is taken off. 
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“ The first time there is any foot-and-mouth disease in 
any part of the country,” he Hays, “ you will find Canadian 
cattle there. And whether they get there before the foot- 
and-mouth disease, or are brought there after it, you will 
find they will get the credit for it. After that there will be 
such an outcry for closing the ports again that the Govern¬ 
ment of that day will have to be very courageous to 
withstand it.” —A writer in the Star. 


Veterinary Matters at B. M. A. Meetings. 

The recent meetings of the British Medical Association 
in Glasgow created a precedent in so far as members of 
the veterinary profession were invited for the first time 
to join in the deliberations. 

In the section of pathology (human and comparative), 
presided over by Professor Robert Muir of Glasgow 
University, Wednesday forenoon, the 26th July, was 
devoted to a discussion on “ The Origin of Cancer in 
Relation to Specific Forms of Irritation.” There was 
abundant evidence that in the human family certain 
industrial forms of irritation are callable of producing 
cancer of the skin, and in the case of mice a similar con¬ 
dition can be experimentally produced by repeated 
applications of tar or similar irritants. Cancer is met with 
in all the domestic animals, and in the dog its incidence 
and situation most closely resembles that of man. In the 
cow cancer is found in later life, and may involve the 
abdominal organs in the stomach and intestines, but a 
remarkable fact as compared with the human is the rarity 
of cancerous growths in the mammary glands —they are 
practically unknown. How does this harmonise with the 
irritation theory ? It must be admitted that if the 
irritation of lactation is a cause of cancer of the mammaa, 
then the cow should be more predisposed than the human 
subject—for is she not practically a milking machine ? 
and, furthermore, the udder of the cow is constantly 
exposed to injury from being trampled on in the byre, or 
being torn on wire fences, or gored by the horns of her 
companions, apart altogether from the liability of this 
organ to develop garget. 

On Thursday, 27th July, the forenoon was similarly 
devoted to a discussion on “ Animal and Vegetable 
Pathology in Relation to Human Disease.” A wide field 
was covered, and many diseases common to man and the 
lower animals were under review. Tuberculosis, anthrax, 
glanders, rabies, foot-and-mouth disease, mange, ringworm 
and parasitic diseases were dealt with. It was generally 
acceded that t he exist ing legislation relating to the control 
and eradication of tuberculosis in cattle was far from 
adequate, and that steps should be taken to re-establish 
the Cattle Tuberculosis Order which was making headway 
in 1914, but which has been suspended since the outbreak 
of war. It is estimated that no less than 85 per cent, of 
the cases of tuberculosis of the glands of the neck oecuring 
in children are of bovine origin, and that over 10,000 
children die annually from drinking tuberculosis milk, and 
that we have fully a million tuberculosis cattle in Great 
Britain. 

Sir William Macewen, the President of the British 
Medical Association, was present during the proceedings 
and related some personal experiences of the trans¬ 
mission of tuberculosis from cattle to man. Ho 


felt strongly that drastic steps were necessary to stamp 
out this disease, which was a serious menace to the health 
of the community at large. He extended a cordial 
welcome to the members of the veterinary profession, and 
was convinced that the study of comparative pathology 
was most essential to the further prosecution ot research 
in many complex problems of disease. The professionals 
were one and their object identical, there was no line of 
demarcation in the great fight against disease. With 
cordial relationship and co-operation between the two 
branches of medicine, he confidently anticipated great 
advances in the future. 

Representatives of the veterinary profession included 
Professor Hobday and Dr. James, M‘I. M'Call, London ; 
Dr Bradley and Professor Gofton, Edinburgh ; Professor 
Gaiger and Professor J. R. M‘Call, Glasgow ; Mr. Scott, 
Bridgwater, and others The Scottish Farmer. 


Losses due to Suspected Anthrax. 

The question of the losses sustained by farmers in 
connection with unconfirmed cases of suspected anthrax 
was recently made the subject of a letter by the Forfarshire 
local authority to the Ministry. 

At a meeting of the authority in Forfar, a reply from 
the Ministry was read by the clerk stating that the Ministry 
could not concur with the authority's view that the 
diagnosis arrived at by a local veterinary surgeon might 
be accepted whether it was negative or positive. It was 
also advised in the letter that farmers should, in order to 
cover their losses in such cases, insure with the Insurance 
Companies for “all loss” instead of “loss by anthrax” 
only. 

Mr. W. Smith, Balzeordie, said the fact remained that 
it was on the report of the local V.S. that they acted. 
They interfered with farmers’ business, and after doing so 
(he farmers got no compensation. Mr. Smith thought 
jhis was placing that body in a false position. 

They had a perfect right to take proceedings, but if 
the result of these proceedings was not to be carried out 
on the verdict of the local Inspector, it simply put them in 
the position of petty tyrants interfering with other 
people’s business. Farmers were very badly used. It 
was all very well to say that they could make a barcain 
with the Insurance Companies, but they knew perfectly 
well that these Companies would make no compensation 
unless the Government Inspector confirmed the disease. 


“ An exhaustive scries of experiments by Dr. Dembo into 
the exact time when rigor mortis sets in in the case of animals 
slaughtered by direct bleeding (the Jewish method) and the 
various other methods of killing, showed that in the former 
one hour and ten minutes elapsed between killing and onset 
of rigor, and in the stunning method two hours and thirty-five 
minutes. Hence the progress of putrefaction is much less 
rapid in Jewish meat than in meat slaughtered by the stunning 
method. Shechita is more humanitarian and more hygienic 
than othor systems of killing .”—Jewish World. 
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Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bj the flret 
post on Tuesday morning for Insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the contributor 
for publication. ., , 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of n,» 
correspondents. 


National Association of Veterinary Inspectors. 

Sir, 

In reply to the letters of Mr. Hogben and Mr. Stevens, 
I claim that the National Association of Veterinary 
Inspectors has not been unsuccessful in helping to obtain, 
for its members, in many counties, a higher and more 
uniform rate of remuneration. 

If the efforts of the Association have failed, in the 
counties in which your correspondents reside, this is due 
to the unfortunate fact that the Authorities, in these and 
some other counties, have decided that the fees and 
allowances at present paid are as liberal as they can afford 
to mako them. 

Anyone who understands the responsibilities which 
veterinary inspectors are called upon to undertake, must 
sympathise w'ith those who are still disgracefully under¬ 
paid, but, in seeking a remedy, your correspondents must 
not conclude that they are the only live people in the 
picture. 

The pages of more than one number of “ The Record ” 
could be filled with the discussions which this subject has 
received at the hands of the N.A.V.I. The matter has 
been thrashed out again and again, until finally a scale 
of suggested fees was adopted, published in the profes¬ 
sional journals, and circulated to every member of the 
Association. 

At the same time members were advised to call together 
their colleagues, in the different counties, and adopt the 
scale for presentation to the County Authority, with an 
intimation as to its origin, and calling attention to the 
fact that the fees therein set out had already been 
sanctioned by a number of County Councils. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries were also 
approached with a request that the possibility of raising 
the fees payable to Local Veterinary Inspectors might 
receive favourable consideration. The reply of the 
Ministry was favourable and, within a few weeks, an 
increase of 20% was authorised. 

In July 1919, you were good enough to publish a letter 
from me which I should be glad if you would allow me 
to reproduce, as follows: — 

“ On May 31st, (1919) you were good enough to publish 
a report of a meeting of the Council of this Association in 
which was set out the scale of fees now paid to veterinary 
inspectors in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

For the benefit of those who may not have seen this 
report, 1 should be glad if you would allow me to repeat 
the items which have been adopted by the Council of the 
N.A.V.I., as fair and reasonable remuneration for the 
responsible duties involved. 

For each visit and inspection, 21/-. For the second 
and every other visit on any other day, if on the same 
round as the first, 10/0. If not on the same round, 21/- 
Re-inspections (including parasitic mange), 10/6. For 
post-mortem examination or microscopical examination 
of blood, 21/-. Mileage in all cases ltd. per mile each 
way (or 1/3 per mile the double journey from Inspector’s 
residence). The Council expressed a decided opinion 
that strenuous efforts should be made to secure adoption 
of this minimum scale by every County Authority in the 
Kingdom. 

The machinery by which this much needed reform can 
best be obtained is not easy to set in motion. Obviously, 
I, as Secretary of the Association, cannot approach each 
and every County Council in the Kingdom, if only for the 
reason that I do not know who or where they are. There 
is another and better method however, which is, that in 
each County, one or more veterinary inspectors should call 
together the whole of the inspectors in that County, adopt 
this scale of fees which has the official sanction of the 


N.A.V.I., and forward the same to their respective County 
Authorities for the latter’s kind attention. A report as 
to acceptance, alteration, or refusal by the Authorities 
concerned should then be sent to me as early as possible for 
consideration by the Council of the N.A.V.I. Possibly the 
first steps could best be taken through the kind co-oper¬ 
ation of the various veterinary medical associations as 
is being done by the South Eastern Association, the Hon. 
Secretary of which, Mr. H. P. Hogben, writes me to say 
that they ore already moving in the matter, and asking 
me to give him the official programme of the N.A.V.I., 
with regard to the ways and means of gaining a more 
equitable scale of fees than those at present paid through¬ 
out the Country generally.” 

My request to be furnished with information as to what 
progress was being made was responded to by only 12 
counties. Of these, six had succeeded in obtaining our 
official scale (one or two had exceeded it) and six were 
still below the minimum, to a greater or smaller extent, 
although one had gained a 25% and another a 50% bonus 
on pre-war rates. 

We were now up against the trouble that only 12 
counties had condescended to tell us whether they were 
thriving or starving, with the additional difficulty of 
deciding on practicable means by which the low fees 
could be levelled up. 

It was finally decided to approach the Association of 
County Councils direct, with a view to their taking the 
matter up, and authorising a uniform scale payable by 
every County Authoiity in the Kingdom. 

This was done, and the official scale as suggested by 
the N.A.V.I., sent as a model below which they were asked 
to fix no fees without first receiving a deputation of the 
N.A.V.I., to discuss the matter with them. 

A special Committee of the County Councils Association 
was appointed and sat at intervals over a period of several 
months. Nothing having been heard of the work if this 
committee, at the end of this time, I again wrote to the 
Secretary, and was informed that “ in view of the com¬ 
plexity of the matters involved, the Committee had not 
yet reached a decision.” 

A few more months elapsed and they were again asked 
as to any decision which might have been reached. 

The answer I received had such an effect that I have 
never trusted myRelf to reply to it. It was that, “ in view 
of the complexity of the matters involved, the Committee 
could make no recommendation ” ! 

I gave this correspondence to the Editor of one of the 
Veterinary Journals, but, as I have never seen it published, 
I conclude the Editor, like myself, dare not trust himself 
to express his views upon it. 

Now, may I ask Mr. Hogben and Mr. Stevens, what 
course they would recommend under the circumstances 
detailed above ? 

Mr. Stevens suggests a militant attitude “ rather than 
drive five miles for 2/-.” I quite agree that any attitude 
is preferable to the journey at the price, but there are 
other important points to be considered. The first is that 
in veterinary warfare, as in most other kinds of fighting, 
no sooner is one combatant struck down than another 
takes his place, together with, not only the two 
shillings, but any other emoluments which presumably 
are super-added to the mileage allowance. Another 
point worthy of consideration by those in favour of “ a 
militant attitude ” received notice in a leading article in 
"The Veterinary Record" of December 13th, 1919. 
Personally, I do not wholly, or even substantially, agree 
with the views therein expressed, but a few quotations 
from the article may provide the militants with tood for 
thought. 

“ Some still object to the idea of whole-time veterinary 
inspection throughout the country, but it can hardly be 

doubted that the change ie coinmg. 

Sooner or later it seems inevitable, and it may well come 
in the near future. Well organised, it should meet the 
national needs better than the present methods, and this 

the profession ought to recognise.A 

system of whole-time veterinary inspection, adequately 
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manned and well organised, would be immeasureably 
superior to any part-time one, and that consideration 
ought to over-ride all others.” 

In conclusion, may 1 point out that the primary reason 
for the formation of the N.A.V.I., was the necessity of 
organising the resources of the veterinary profession in 
consequence of the important demands which were to bo 
made upon it under the provisions of the Tuberculosis 
Order (1913). 

.Since the first reason for its existence has been shelved, 
the vitality of the Association has suffered, but, the only 
“ artificial respiration or strong stimulants ” needed for 
its resurrection, are those which will bo automatically 
provided, if and when, tho Order which brought it into 
existence is resuscitated. 

Your obedient servant, 

Trevor F. Spencer, 
Hon Sec. (pro tern.), N.A.V.I. 

London Road, Kettering. 

August lfith, 1922. 


Testing for Contagious Abortion. 

Sir. 

In the Veterinary Record , for December 24th, 1921, 
there appeared an article on Infectious Abortion by Mr. 
L. E. W. Bevan, Rhodesia, in which reference is made to 
“ a more simple method (than agglutination test) that has 
been devised by which the veterinary officer, or, indeed, 
the farmer himself, will be able to test suspected animals, 
without sending the material to the laboratory.” 

As one interested in Abortion, I have awaited the 
details of this “ simple method.” I should be very glad 
to hear from someone who isconversant with it. Possibly, 
ii the writer of the paper sees this request, he may be able to 
furnish to your paper an article of great use to almost 
every Country practitioner. 

Yours faithfully, 

VV. F. Ashton. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

SHORT COURSES FOR PRACTITIONERS. 
Provisional Programme. 

Abdominal Conditions in Small Animals. 

Professor W. M. Mitchell, M.C., B.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Clean Milk : Production. 

Professor R.G. Linton, M.R.C.V.S. 

Clean Milk : Bacteriology. 

Professor D. C. Matiieson, F.R.V.C.S., 
D.V.S.M. 

Veterinary .Jurisprudence : Warranty and Evidence. 

Mr. J. R. Gibb, Advocate. 

Recent Advances in our Knowledge of Seat-Determination. 

Dr. F. A. E. Crew, M.B., D.Sc. 

A General Discussion of the Parasitic Worms. 

Professor J. Russell Greio, M.R.C.V.S. 

Demonstrations of Parasites. 

Professor R. StewartMacdouoall, M. A.,D.Sc. 

Midland Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

President : Brennan De Vine, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 


Camden House. 

West Bromwich, 

August nth, 1922. 

Sir, 

At the last meeting of this Association, it was unani¬ 
mously resolved that the Summer meeting should take tho 
form of a Picnic, and a small Committee was appointed i 
to carry out the necessary arrangeinonts. 


The Committee have arranged a picnic to Tewkesbury, 
on Thursday, 31st inst., as under : 

The Party will meet at Worcester Bridge Wharf, 
Worcester, at 11. A special boat will leave Worcester 
Bridge wharf at 11.15 a.m. to carry the party down to 
the River at Tewkesbury. Lunch at the Low'er Lode 
Hotel, Tewkesbury on the arrival of the boat. Tea will 
be provided on the boat on the return journey, and the 
boat will leave Tewkesbury at a time to suit the con¬ 
venience of the party. 

Ladies and Members’ friends are especially invited, and 
the President hopes that every member will do his best 
to attend in order to make the picnic a success. 

Full particulars and tickets from the Hon. Sec. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. J. Dawes. 

Hon. See. 


Notes and News. 

The Editor will bo glad to recelvo items oi professional interest for 
these columns. 


Ancient Tombs of Horses, 

Relics have been unearthed at El-Kur’uw, on the Up| >ei 
Nile, which shed new light on the early history of Ethiopia, 
the tombs of all the kings from 750 B.c. to 250 B.c., having 
been recovered. 

It is known that King Piankhy was a great connoisseur 
of horses. In his account of his besieging the Egyptian 
city of Esiimun he tells of his anger at finding the horses 
of King Namlat starved thin as a result of the siege. 
Hence it is reasonably conjectured that Piankhy started 
a cemetery of horse graves which has been found at 
El-Kur’uw—the only burying ground of its kind that has 
been discovered in the Nile valley. Here, in four rows, 
are the graves of the steeds of several monarchs. They 
have been plundered, but not so thoroughly as to prevent 
finding some of the trappings ; a plume carrier, a silver 
head-band, four strings of very large bronze balls, beads, 
amulets and other objects. 


When it was mentioned at Stratford on July 17th that 
a veterinary surgeon’s fee for attending the horse at the 
police station was 15s., and also 15s. for attending court 
to give evidence, Mr. J. Trumble (one of the Justices) said : 
“ 1 protest against those charges. A veterinary to get 
15s. and a fully qualified medical man only gets 10s. 6d.” 
He was told that it was tho scale of fees laid down. 


The production of wheat in Canada is estimated to be 
40,200,000 quarters, and in the United States 100,700,000 
quarters, representing increases over 1921 of 7 per cent., 
and rather over 1 per cent, respectively. The oat crops in 
these two countries are calculated at 55,600,000 quarters 
and 128,500,000 quarters, the increase over last year’s 
harvests being in both cases approximately 19 per cent. 


An American member of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was touring Spain. She met a Spanish 
nobleman. “ Do subscribe to my Society,” she said. Finding 
her attractive, he made no enquiries. “ I’ll do more than 
that, dear lady,” said he. “ I’ll get up a bull fight for vour 
society’s benefit.” 
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Appointments Required. 


TV ,1 .R.C.V.S., ago 29, thoroughly practical, reliable and 
experienced, excellent references, wants position 
as Manager or Assistant. Drive car anti motor cycle. 
Disengaged September 7th. Reply G13 V.R., 12, Bucking¬ 
ham Palace Road, S.W.l. 


M .R.C.V.S. desires position as Assistant, Locum, 
or manage Branch. Good references. Ago 28. 
Reply 614 V.R. 12, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 


G"1NAL YEAR student desires position in any capacity 
until commencing his third year in Class D next 
October. Reply 615 V.R., 12, Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.l. 


Appointments Vacant. 


\\ 7ANTED a young and thoroughly practical qualified 
* * Assistant for mixed practice. Reply, stating age 
and references and salary required, to 612 V.R., 12, 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 


Practice for Sale. 


LAEATH VACANCY. Country practice in S.W. County. 

Practically unnoposed. Returns about £900 per 
annum. Good premises, rent moderate. Excellent 
sporting district. Premium £750. Apply Peacock & 
Hadley, 19 Craven Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


LTOR SALE, T ’ if oil immersion (Leitz) objective in perfect 
* condition, price £4 4s. Od. S. Vernon, Accountant, 
High Street, Tarporley. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 
Disease. 

Glanders 
(including 
Farcy). * 

Parasitic 

Mange.* 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine Fever. 

Casee 

Confirmed. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals Bl&ught'd 
as diseased or 
exposed to in¬ 
fection. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

a 

c 

o 

00 

iS-d 

* 1 

3<° 

o 

Swine slaughtered 
as diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

m 

to 

o 

p 

Other 

Animals. 

QT. BRITAIN. 

Week ended 12th August, 1922 

Corresponding j loop 

Week in j ^ 

Total for 32 weeks, 1922 

Corresponding j j g.],) 

period in | , 9lg 

No. 

No. 

No. 

12 

No. 

15 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

12 

No. 

13 

No. 

2 

No. 

22 

No. 

7 

7 

5 

19 

4 


2 

5 

1 

15 

5 

1 

1 

3 

495 

235 

1 

1 

i 

i 

18 

48 

62 

24 

70 

426 

2 

13 

24 

63 

i 


345 

396 

1124 

54902 

1 

l 

812 

1178 

420 

776 

3(12 

22 

4 

132 

1 

... 

3 

330 

261 

123 

428 

312 

161 

41 

69 

23 

2888 

8837 

1315 

8 

10 

17 

16 

17 

43 

1680 

2940 

3870 

2596 

4963 

7819 

400 

291 

218 

820 

1351 

1106 

275 

529 

618 


Note.— The figure, for the current year are approximate only. 'Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 



Not*. —The figures for the current year are approximate only 
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A Treatise on 

EPIZOOTIC 

LYMPHANGITIS 

BY 

W. A. PALLIN, G.B.E., D.S.O. 

F.R.C.V.S. 

Lieut.-Colonel, Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 

The most useful work there is in English on 
this particular disease. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.+96 
With I 7 plates. Price 3/6 net. 

(Postage 4d.) 

BAILLIERE, TIN D ALL & COX 

8, Henrietta Street, Covent Qarden, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GENERAL 

ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE CliRPOHATION, LTD., 

PERTH, and ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 

A PIONEER COMPANY FOR LIVE STOCK 

which Insures at Lowest Rates 


Farm Horses 
Trade Horses 
Mares in-Foal 
Unborn Foals 


Castration ol Colts 
Blood Stock, Including 
Brood Mares 
Sires 


Pedigree and other Cattle Flat Racers 


Anthrax 


Steeplechasers, &c. 


TRANSIT lor Shows or Sales and other SHORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and MARINE RISKS to all parts at Nominal 
Premiums. 

FULL COMMISSION AND INSPECTION FEES TO VETERINARY S JRGEONS 
Claim. Paid exceed £ 16 , 000 , 000 . 


AN IDEAL PROTECTION FOR VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

ALL ACCIDENTS and ALL ILLNESSES 
from ANY CAUSE 

can now be insured, covering Large Capital Sums or 
Annuities in case ol Accidental Death, Disablement, 
Loss ot Limbs or Eyes, and also Weekly Compensa¬ 
tion during total or partial disablement by 

ANY ACCIDENT or 
ANY SICKNESS. 

Write for details to Insurance Department, John Bell A 
Croyden, Ltd., 6 Qiltspur Street, E.O. By effecting 
all your Insurance through our Hou.se you pay the lowest 
premiums and secure quick and liberal settlement of 
claims without trouble or expense to yourself or your 
family. 


THERMOMETERS 


FOR THE PROFESSION. 


BEST ENGLISH MAKE. 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE. 


Each Thermometer is marked with Professor Hobday’s specification for Horse, Dog, Cow, Pig, 

Sheep and Fowl, unless otherwise desired. 


In _ 

Metal 

Case. 

Our instruments are of 
such high quality that under 
the Government test at the 
National Physical Labora¬ 
tory only one Thermom¬ 
eter in one thousand is 
rejected. 


_L.uo TrTL 


3/6 


EACH. 


3 for 10/- 


--_ Magnifying 

. --CT 

Lens. 

Each Thermometer has been 
tested, approved, and marked (hP 
22), by the National Physical 
Laboratory. 

Absolutely Reliable. 
Highly Recommended. 


W. B. HOWLETT & Co., 147 Holbork, London, E.C. 
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Lord Lascelles and the R.C.V.8. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has, with 
the permission of Lord Lascelles, made public the 
correspondence which has passed between its President 
(Mr. H. Sumner) and Lord Lascelles in connection 
with the latter’s recent speeches on veterinary re¬ 
search. 

Mr. Sumner wrote that the College was and had 
always been in entire agreement with Lord Lascelles 
as to the necessity for research into animal diseases, 
but the State assistance hitherto granted had been 
so meagre as to be characterised as a national disgrace, 
and the College had no funds for such research. 

As to the powers and duties of the College, Mr. 
Sumner suggested that Lord Lascelles had been 
misinformed, for the institution had nothing whatever 
to do with the control of animal diseases. The powers 
conferred on the Royal College were confined to 
fixing the subjects of examination qualifying for the 
diploma of membership of the College, appointing 
examiners, and carrying out the necessary examin¬ 
ations. It had also power to hold examinations 
for the post graduate diploma in veterinary state 
medicine and the diploma of fellow of the College. 

Mr. Sumner also combated the statement that the 
curriculum of the College included no other form of 
learning besides veterinary science. 

Lord Lascelles replied as follows to the president’s 
letter 

I am grateful for your letter of August 17th, as 
it enables me to correct certain points which appear 
to have been misunderstood in my speeches at North¬ 
allerton and Harrogate. 

Nothing in my speeches could be interpreted to 
mean that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
had pow'er to order one method or another of treating 
infectious diseases ; nor that the present methods are 
wrong according to the existing knowledge of the 
diseases. Such methods have, and must have, the 
authority of Parliament, although Parliament has, 

I believe, acted in accordance wuth the recommend¬ 
ations of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
in dealing with the extermination of disease. 

My whole speech at Northallerton was an appeal 
to farmers to turn, not to Parliament (which has used 
that power), but to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, to improve its scientific research work, and 
thereby to devise methods which will be less costly 
to the farmer than the present antiquated ones. 


Not until this is done can the appeal to Parliament 
be usefully made. 

I regret that my remark about the syllabus of the 
Royal College, taken by itself, does not completely 
state the case. But the following sentence, “ the 
best brains are not satisfied with a higher education 
which limits them to one subject only,” shows that I 
referred to higher education, and makes it clear that 
my meaning is very close to yours when you say that, 
“ without some such scheme, very few men could 
afford to take up the long and special veterinary 
course after having obtained a general university 
education.” 

If I may say so, it is a scheme to effect this object 
that I wish to recommend. I am anxious to see the 
work of veterinary research brought more closely into 
touch with the great centres of pure scientific research 
and the work of the latter allied to the special branch 
of veterinary science as closely as it is to medical 
science.- The Times. 


Animal Diseases Research Association. 


The annual general meeting of the Animal Diseases 
Research Association was held within the Chambers 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society, 3 George IV. 
Bridge, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 26th July, Mr. 
Colin Campbell, of Jura, president, in the chair. The 
report for the year to 31st March, 1922, which had 
been circulated among the members, was adopted. 
The president was re-elected and Mr. George G. Mercer, 
of Southfield, Dalkeith, was appointed vice-president. 
Directors for next year were appointed. The appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. W. R. Milne, W.S., as secretary and 
treasurer, made by the directors, was confirmed. 

In the late autumn of 1921 the Treasury agreed, 
under conditions laid down, to make a grant in aid 
of the capital expenditure of the association of a sum 
not exceeding £3,500, and in aid of revenue of a sum 
not exceeding £2,300 as might bring the State con¬ 
tribution up to one-half of the current expenditure 
of the association in respect of the first twelve months 
after research work began. One of the conditions 
made by the Treasury was that a technical advisory 
committee of six members be set up. and the following 
gentlemen agreed to act:—Professor 0. Charnoek 
Bradley, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College; Professor 
Browning, Glasgow University ; Mr. Charles Douglas, 
of Auchlochan ; Dr. R. Stewart MacDougall, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Professor James Lorrain Smith, Edinburgh 
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University ; and Mr. James Wood, Board of Agri¬ 
culture for Scotland. 

The Directors later appointed Professor S. H. 
Gaiger, F.R.U.V.S., and Mr. Thomas Dalling. 
M.K.C.V.S., to be full time Chief Investigators of the 
Association. These gentlemen took up duty on 
1st April, 1922. and have been engaged since investi¬ 
gating various animal diseases. A temporary arrange¬ 
ment was made with the Governors of the Glasgow 
Veterinary College for carrying on the research work- 
in the College. More permanent and different arrange¬ 
ments are being considered. 

The Chairman impressed upon the meeting the 
desirability of interesting as many stock owners in 
the Association as possible, as the support given by 
the Government must to some extent depend upon 
the interest shown by the stock owners of Scotland. 


Sir F. Smith on Early Veterinary Anatomy. 

In the course of a series of notes of the proceedings 
of the International Congress of the History of 
Medicine, in London, which came to an end on July 
22nd, the British Medical Journal says : 

“ Major-General Sir F. Smith, who contributed a 
paper on the position of veterinary anatomy in 
England during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, said that the veterinary know¬ 
ledge in England during the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries was very small, but considering that anatomy 
was only beginning to be taught in the fifteenth 
century, and that no veterinary schools were formed 
until the eighteenth century, this was not surprising. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century Thomas 
Blundell published a book on the study of diseases of 
horses, but the information it contained was for the 
most part traditional and often absurd. An Italian. 
Ferraro, of the Neapolitan school of horsemanship, 
wrote a work on the diseases of horses, which contained 
two anatomical plates which showed a great lack of 
knowledge of anatomy. The father of veterinary 
anatomy was the Italian, Rnini, whose anatomical 
diagrams showed that at least lie really studied the 
subject, and had some conception of the circulation. 
France and Italy had led in veterinary knowledge, but 
in this country there appeared to be a national 
indifference to precise knowledge of the subject. • 
Professor Cole considered that Carlo Ruini was the 
father of veterinary science. He was born in Italy 
in 1530, and became a senator of Bologna. In 1598 
be published the first real book on veterinary science 
and the infirmities of the horse. His diagrams showed 
that he was the first who really knew anything about 
the anatomy of the horse. His work went through 
four editions in Paris, was published in London in 1669, 
and was often plagiarized. M. Leon Moijle said that 
Greek and Latin writers had confused several serious 
diseases of horses with glanders. “ Malleus aridus " 
corresponded to acute glanders, and “ malleus humidus 
to chronic glanders, but “ malleus articularis '' was a 
rheumatic affection, and the “malleus elephantiasis ” 
resembled the elephantiasis of the Arabs. Mr. H. J. 


Sevilla said that there was reliable evidence that the 
Greeks had a very good knowledge of diseases of the 
horse and of veterinary surgery.” 


Veterinary Surgeons Act Prosecutions. 


Cases at Wimborne and Bridgwater. 


At. Wimborne on Friday, August 18th, Charles Wrigley. 
of Kinson, was summoned on a charge that he, not being 
on the registry of veterinary surgeons, and not holding 
at the time of the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1881, a veterinary certificate of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, did use and take an 
addition and description, to wit, the word “ Vet.,” thereby 
stating that he (defendant) was specially qualified to 
practise a branch of veterinary surgery, contrary to the 
statute, etc. 

Mr. H. Trevanion, who appeared for the prosecution, 
said those proceedings wore taken by the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, under section 17 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1881, under which it was contended the 
defendant had rendered himself liable to a fine not exceed¬ 
ing £20. In this case, said Mr. Trevanion, defendant 
lived at a house called The Rookery, at Kinson. Dorset, 
and described himself on his billheads as the proprietor 
of an ointment for horses and cattle. If lie had confined 
himself to that it would not have mattered, but, in addition 
to that, he had notice forms or hoards attached to trees 
on which wore the words “ C. Wrigley, late sergeant vet., 
R.A.V.C.” He (Mr. Trevanion) did not know if there was 
such a qualification in the Army as “ sergeant-vet.” 
There was a sergeant farrier in the Army, but defendant 
had used the word “ vet.,” which might be taken ns 
holding out that he was a qualified veterinary surgeon, 
and it was in respect of the use of that word that these 
proceedings had been taken. He (Mr. Trevanion) had a 
letter which defendant had written to the College of 
Surgeons, saying that if the words “late sergeant-vet.” 
were what was complained of lie would take them down, 
if the summons could be withdrawn. These proceedings, 
however, having been taken by the college, they had no 
right to withdraw the summons. They left it to the 
Bench to decide whether defendant had or had not exceeded 
his right in using the words complained of. 

Mr. Danniells. of Hampstead House, Yelverton Road. 
Bournemouth, was then called to give evidence. He 
said he was formerly a sergeant in the Hants Constabulary, 
but was now a private inquiry officer residing in Bourne¬ 
mouth. Acting on instructions from Mr. Trevanion, he 
visited defendant’s premises, called “ The Rookery,” 
at Kinson. on the 17th July. He saw there three notice 
boards. Two were on one tree facing the roadway, on 
which were the words: “ C. Wrigley, late Sergt.-Vet., 
R.A.V.C.” On another tree were the words: “ Wrigley’s 
Golden Ointment, cures horses’ had feet, sold in tins, 
2s. per lb.” He reported the result of his visit on the 
following day. The house was occupied by the defendant. 

Mr. Trevanion produced a written apology to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and a copy of the 
register showing defendant’s name was not down in it 
as a proper qualified veterinary surgeon. 
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Defendant, giving evidence on iiis own behalf, said he 
was sergeant-vet. attached to a battery of artillery in the 
war. He was in France during the war. 

The Chairman: Were you described as “ Sergeant - 
Vet.” in the orders 1 

Defendant: No. 1 was not ; but l was known as “ Ser¬ 
geant-Vet.” 

The Chairman : Do your army papers show that T — 
No. sir. 

To the Clerk, defendant said his official title in the 
army was “sergeant.” 

Defendant put in a paper showing he had been in the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps as sergeant. He enlisted 
in December, 1914, and was discharged in 1919. 

To the Clerk, defendant said he had nothing more to 
say, except that he had no intention to do tlx' Royal 
Veterinary College any harm, or to mislead the public. 
He was prepared to take the boards down and would not 
put them up again ; lie only put on them what he thought 
he had been. 

Asked by the Chairman what his work was in the army, 
defendant said he had full charge of the horses in the 
absence of the veterinary surgeon. He had got into the 
habit of being called “Sergt.-Vet.,” and that was what he 
was known as in the army. He was in charge of the sick 
line in the absence of the veterinary officer. 

To Mr. Trevanion, defendant said that before lie joined 
the army he used to go out for his father who was used to 
horses. The superior officer of the Corps to which he 
(witness) was attached in the army was a qualified veterin¬ 
ary surgeon. 

Mr. Trevanion asked defendant if he had lmd any 
practice in dealing with horses except what he got in the ; 
army, to which defendant said he could not say he had 
not. His father used to have a good deal to do with 
horses. 

Mr. Trevanion : You were not wilfully holding out to 
the public that you were a qualified man ? You say that 
if you have committed an offence you did it ignorantly ? 

Defendant : That is so. I would not have put the 
boards up if I had thought so. 1 had no intention to 
mislead the public. 

'The magistrates, having deliberated, the Chairman 
said the majority of the Bench thought the defendant 
did not intend to deceive the public. On that under¬ 
standing they dismissed the ease on payment of costs 
and the removing of the boards and an undertaking ho 
would never put the boards up again. 

Defendant expressed bis willingness to promise that. 


At. Bridgwater County Police Court on August 22nd, 
Harry Potts, of Wembdou Road, Bridgwater, was charged 
with having on April 28th, not being on the register of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, unlawfully 
used and taken the addition and description of“M.R.C.V.S.” 
to his name, contrary to section 10 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1881. Mr. C. P. Clarke, of Taunton, 
appeared to prosecute on behalf of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and defendant, who pleaded not 
guilty, was represented by Mr. Arthur King. The ease 
for the prosecution was that Mr. Potts gave a certificate 
in respect of a maro which had met with an accident, 


and that this certificate boro his signature, with the 
letters “M.R.C.V.S.” added. The* evidence, however, 
allowed that no one saw Mr. Potts sign the certificate. 
The Bench, having considered the point in private, ruled 
that there was no evidence to prove that the signature 
was that of Mr. Potts, but in order not to prejudice the 
case they decided to adjourn it until the next court, and 
give Mr. Clarke an opportunity of proving the signature. 


The “ Little-known ” Act. 

Docking Prosecution. 

At the Weobley (Herefordshire) Police Court, James 
Parry Evans, farmer, and Herbert Hill, cast rat or, were 
summoned respectively for permitting and subjecting 
three horses to he docked without the application of a 
general or local aiuesthetio. 

PC. Lewis, who made the inquiries, stated that Hill 
admitted not using an anaesthetic, but said he was not tlie 
only one practising throughout the country. Witness 
admitted that the animals looked none the worse for the 
operation. 

Mr. W. P. Leorck. who defended, said the offence was 
not denied, but the circumstance* were difficult. That 
was the first case brought before the Bench in that district 
under a little-known Act passed in August. 1919, with the 
result that a great many farmers were in total ignorance 
of its existence. For years it had been the custom for 
farmers to carry out similar operations, and many of them 
were perfectly qualified by experience to do so. The 
defendant. Hill, had been so employed for many years, 
and had always done his work humanely and expeditiously, 
and the farmers had every confidence in him. From 
the financial point of view the Act would be expensive 
to farmers. 

A cast-rat or charged about 2s. fid. per animal, whereas 
a veterinary surgeon, who alone was able to obtain the 
necessary anaesthetics, would charge about 30s. for each 
operation. He agreed that the publicity which the case 
would receive in the Press would be of benefit to farmers 
locally, and warn them of the risk they ran by any con¬ 
travention of the Act. In this case the animals were 
properly done with little or no pain, and he asked for a 
dismissal of the summonses. 

Mr. Williams, chairman of the Leominster branch of the 
F.U., spoke on behalf of the defendant Hill, and said that 
of the hundreds of animals operated on by him there had 
not been a single fatality. 

The Bench dismissed the case on the payment of costs, 
the Chairman remarking that the law had to bo enforced, 
however unpleasant .—Preston Guardian. 

Medical and Veterinary Collaboration. 

(Reprinted from The Field.) 

In the best interests of the public it has for some time 
past been seen to be very desirable to establish an entente 
between the medical and veterinary professions, and no 
one has worked harder or more successfully than Major 
Hobday to bring it about. 

The veterinary profession is endeavouring to repay an 
old debt, not too often or graciously acknowledged, when 
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in its infancy in this country it was nursed by the medical 
until it was put upon its feet and able to run alone. The 
first professors at the Camden Town veterinary school, 
opened by a Frenchman (St. Bel), were medical men dis¬ 
tinguished for their attainments in different branches of 
science and for their broadmindedness in bringing their 
knowledge to bear on the domesticated animals, and to 
instruct a class of students socially and educationally 
inferior to those of their own body. Generous assistance 
was forthcoming from a few of the great landed proprietors, 
and a permanent school was established. 

It is to be feared that the proverbial ingratitude of youth 
for past favours must bo accounted among the causes of the 
sister profeasions holding aloof from each other in sub¬ 
sequent years. This naturally led to ignorance of each 
other’s work in the general welfare and conservation of the 
health and wealth of the nation, as the late Sir George 
Fleming was one of the first to point out. We have several 
times alluded to the valuable co-operation of learned 
societies representing the two profeasions or branches of 
medicine, and take the present opportunity of making a few* 
quotations and comments on a paper Major Hobday was 
invited to read at the late meeting of the British Medical 
Aasociation, which was followed by a discussion on “Animal 
and Vegetable Pathology in Relation to Human Diseases.” 
“Members of the medical and veterinary professions have 
much in common,” Professor Hobday reminded the 
meeting, “ and to collaborate more closely an interchange 
of ideas cannot help but be of mutual benefit not only to 
themselves, but to the world in general, as the day of the 
water-tight compartment system of opposing the ravages 
of disease is past, and by progressing hand in hand much 
interlocking of ideas and side-tracking can bo avoided, and 
a more rapid advance gained against the common foe.” 

The diseases communicablo from animals to man and 
from man to beast are many, and recent research has added 
to the number previously recognised. Among the indis¬ 
putably communicable may bo mentioned glanders, rabies, 
anthrax, tuberculosis, foot and mouth disease, cowpox, 
mange of all animals (horse, ox, dog and cat), ringworm, 
especially of the horse, calf, cat and mouse, and certain 
forms of seborrhoea (such as blacksmith’s contract from 
handling greasy logs of horses). The abortion bacillus of 
Bang is also under suspicion as a source of contagion from 
cattle, and the essayist, is of opinion that the great preva¬ 
lence of pyorrhoea in pet dogs (which are kissed by their 
fair owners and allowed to lick their lips and hands) should 
bo regarded as a possible factor in the spread of that disease 
in human beings. 

Others are produced by parasites requiring an animal 
host to make their respective life-cycles complete before 
they can become pathogenic to man, such, for example, 
being the Echinococcus, the Cysticercus bovis (the larval 
stage of the Ta?nia saginata of man), and Cysticercus 
celluloste (the larval stage of Taenia solium), the parasites 
of measly beef and measly pork respectively, and the 
Trichina spiralis of the muscles of the pig, which gives rise 
to trichinosis in man in countries where ham is largely 
eaten smoked and not necessarily cooked. 

No better illustration of the need of studying comparative 
pathology could have been selected by Major Hobday than 
that of the “gin livor” which in man has been attributed 


almost entirely to alcoholic indulgence. This condition 
of cirrhosis is not at all rare among animals whose total 
abstinence from alcohol is beyond question. Then there 
must be a common cause, and it should be sought both by 
the human and animal pathologist if, indeed, such a 
distinction as the latter is permissible. We would rather 
say that the clinicians and the research workers in both 
branches should be constantly comparing notes and 
providing one another with material. Major Hobday, 
speaking of this disease, says that “cirrhosis of the liver is 
one of the commonest things observed when making 
postmortem examinations of old animals.” 

This reference to post-mortem* of animals reminds us of 
one of the compensations of the animal doctor for the 
inability of his patients to speak of their sufferings and 
locate the pain, for only in the case of some pets is the 
veterinarian denied the opportunity of confirming or 
upsetting his diagnosis by an examination after death. 

The student of disease problems desires to know why 
some species of animals are immune or refractory to certain 
diseases. Why, for instance, should the ox be immune to 
glanders while the horse, ass, mule, some carnivora and man 
fall easy victims to it 1 “ There must be a valid reason,” 

says the Professor. “ and if only that knowledge could be 
attained and put into practical shape for purposes of 
conferring immunity on those susceptible, the fight against 
glanders would have scored a point—a great point, too—on 
the side of progress. Then, again, one must not forget the 
danger of the animal as a carrier of disease, so that to the 
scientific worker a knowledge of the habits of the animal 
is as useful and necessary as a know ledge of the symptoms 
when in a state of disease.” 

The importance of collaboration between the two 
professions will have perhaps been sufficiently emphasised 
above, but the essayist completed it by a quotation from 

the Soviet Red Gazette as follows: “.for 

humanitarian and sanitary reasons have shot 117 children 
affected with glanders which developed after eating the 
flesh of horses suffering from that complaint (glanders).” 

Commenting on the above brief and brutal report, Major 
Hobday says : “ It makes one meditate, safe w'ithin this 
England of ours, what can occur when the laws of preven¬ 
tive comparative medicine are disregarded, and it is a 
striking instance of the value of the trained veterinarian to 
his medical co7ifr&re and the general public.” 

Glanders and rabies, two of the most horrible diseases 
which can affect man or beast, show what can be done by 
organised collaboration of the tw T o professions. Each 
primarily is a disease of animals, and only comes to man 
from them. 

Let the veterinary scientist eradicate glanders from his 
patients of the horse tribe, and rabies from the canine race, 
and neither of these diseases will appear in man. The 
essayist further expresses a “ reasonable hope that by the 
end of this year this will have been achieved in regard to 
Great Britain.” 

We may not all share the Professor’s optimism of 
eliminating the dire diseases referred to in so short a time. 
We had almost attained those happy conditions prior to 
the War. but some world-disturbance has always occurred, 
and some subtle law come into operation whereby a species 
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is preserved, whether it is of macroscopic or microscopic 
proportions such as the specific bacilli of glanders. 

Spaco forbids us to follow the paper in detail, and there 
will be many inside and outside of the two professions 
chiefly concerned who will road with the greatest interest 
the methods already adopted in testing for glanders and 
tuberculosis and tho preventive measures which have been 
attended with such great success during and since tho 
Great War, in which tho writer of tho essay distinguished 
himself in the field as in tho laboratory, and in more than 
one theatre of military operations. 


A New Method for Detecting the Eggs of Parasites in Faeces. 

By Theodor Vajda, Professor of Pharmacology, 
Vetorinary School, Budapest. 

(Reprinted from the Journal Amer. Vet. Med. Assn.) 

In over a year I have made well over 1,000 faecal 
examinations and found that in the faeces of domestic 
animals Coccidium, Ascaris y Strongylus, Oxyuris, 
Dochmius , CEsophayostomum, Trichuris and Dipylidiuni 
caninum eggs can bo detected easily and in great amount 
by tho following method :— 

Dilute the faeces with water and mix well with glycerine 
(sp. gr. 12*5) in a short test tube with a large opening or in 
a conical medicine bottlo of 10 to 25 grammes capacity. 
This mixture should bo left standing for one-half to ono 
hour, or contrifugalised and examined after being left 
standing for a certain time. The quantity of water to bo 
mixed with the faeces depends on their origin and con¬ 
stituency. A given amount of horse or hog faeces of normal 
constituency should be mixed with twice this amount of 
water ; a given amount of sheep, goat or dog faeces with 
three times this amount of water. For soft faeces the 
amount of water should bo diminished, and in cases of 
diarrhoea the faeces must be examined without the addition 
of w r ater. 

I have found that there is a difference in the specific 
gravity of the eggs of the different parasites, therefore 
1 have had to vary the quantity of glycerin according to 
tho species of parasite* involved. To isolate the maximum 
number of eggs I use one part of glycerin to get Strorujylus, 
Oxyuris , Dochmius and (Esophayostotnum eggs, and this 
amount also served in the case of Coccidium , 1} parts for 
Ascaris may alocepkala and 3 parts for A. maryinata , A. 
lumbricoides and Trichuris. If more than the amount 
of glycerin stated here is used, the amount of eggs recovered 
is not materially diminished, but if less is used some 
eggs, for instance, those of ascarids, cannot bo detected 
at all. 

From the sur'ace of the faeces prepared with glycerin, 
or from the liquid strained through linen, egg* can bo 
detected after a few r minutes. Their number increases 
considerably after standing h to 1 hour. If the preparation 
is centrifugalised at moderate speed for 15 to 20 minutes 
and allowed to stand a few'minutes, one can obtain a great 
number of eggs by carefully removing them from the 
surface with a glass rod. I found it very important to 
take great care in touching the surface of the centrifugalised 
iaeces-water mixture with a dry, clean glass rod, because 
if this rod is dipped into the liquid, many fewer eggs are 
recovered. The same is true if a pipette is used. 


Thousands of Ascaris eggs can be recovered w'lien 
present if we mix and stir well a large quantity of horse or 
hog faeces with double this amount of water and strain 
it through gauze, wringing the four corners of the gauze 
together and pressing out the liquid. After centrifugalising 
at moderate speed for 30 minutes, the liquid on top of tho 
sediment can bo poured out (keep about 1 to 2 c.c), as it 
does not contain any eggs. Tho sediment should be mixed 
carefully with 1 \ parts of glycerin for horse faeces and 
3 parts for hog faeces by means of a glass rod, again cen¬ 
trifugalised for 15 to 20 minutes and left to settle for a 
short time. Tho milky wdiite surface of tho liquid, which 
is light browni, will contain a great amount of eggs if many 
ascarid eggs are presont in the faeces examined. 

The eggs remain a long time unchanged on the surface of 
tho aeces thus prepared with glycerin, and the embryos 
in the eggs develop to a certain degree. In the eggs of 
Ascaris maryinata moving embryos can be detected as 
early as the sixth day, and they are still motile after a 
month, because tho glycerin does not penetrate into the 
inner part of the eggs. After standing 3 months a great 
number of deformed Stronyylus eggs with granular 
protoplasm and even a greater numbor of Ascaris 
mcyaloccjiluila eggs containing nearly unchanged and well- 
developed embryos wore found. 

All tho eggs can bo removed from the surface of the 
liquid by the following method : Fasten filter paper by 
means of a string at the mouth of a test tubo and dip it 
into the large centrifugal tube which contains the faeces- 
glycerin mixture, until the whole surface of the filter 
paper touches the surface of tho liquid. The filter paper 
must bo dried afterwards. Ascaris eggs can be taken for 
examination from such filter papers, kept in a well-closed 
glass, and after 8 months are easily discernible if kept 
for a short time in water containing glycerin. This 
method can bo put into practice in cases w'here animals 
are suspected of having ascarids and there is no oppor¬ 
tunity to make a microscopic examination on the spot. 
Instead of sending the faeces, which will rapidly de¬ 
compose, to the laboratory, we send the filter paper 
treated as noted above. 

Fluke eggs cannot be isolated by this method. They 
are deformed and break up after a few minutes’ exposure 
to the glycerin. I could not increase the resistance of 
the fluke eggs to the action of glycerin either by treating 
them with formalin or by boiling them. It would be very 
interesting to determine by experimentation whether the 
necessary amount of glycerin introduced into the 
alimentary canal has the same effect on the fluke eggs or 
not. 

The advantages of the above-described method are the 
following :— 

1. A great number of eggs can be isolated even from 
a very small quantity of faeces (J gramme). We counted 
1,358 Ascaris lumbricoides eggs in one preparation and 
1,130 in another. 

2. The eggs become more transparent and their struc¬ 
ture is more readily visible. 

3. They keep their original form for a long period. 

4. The liquid separated from the surface of the 
glycerin-faeces mixture can be examined under the 
microscope without using a cover-glass and can be kept 
for several days without desiccating. 
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Botulinus Antitoxin. 

In an effort to mitigate the losses from forage poisoning 
in horses, the production of A and B types of botulinus 
antitoxin was started in April, 1919, by Hart and Hayes. 
One horse was immunised against eacli strain of the toxin, 
and, by October, the horses were bled for the first time 
and a supply of both types of antitoxin secured. 

Since this time considerable experimentation has been 
carried on with the toxin and antitoxin in experimental 
animals and in some natural outbreaks of forage poisoning 
in horses and limberneck in chickens. The antitoxin has 
also been administered in three human cases of botulism, 
without beneficial results. From this work it has been 
found that the antitoxin has marked preventive value 
against its particular strain of toxin. Its therapeutic 
value, however, is apparently not very great, probably 
because of the fact that the botulinus toxin early becomes 
fixed in the tissues. Its action is, therefore, comparable 
to tetanus antitoxin in cases of tetanus rather than to that 
of diphtheria antitoxin in cases of diphtheria. 

[ University of California, College of Agriculture, 
Annual Report of Director for 1919-20.] 


A Universal Blood-Sucker. 

Lyperottiu irritems, h., unlike Stomoxys cuic.it runs , is 
never found in large numlx'rs in stables. It is most 
abundant in the open, and has apparently no preference 
for light or shade. It is a blood-sucker, and although 
found on horses and dogs, it apparently chiefly attacks 
cattle ; on one animal as many as 1,000 individuals may 
be seen at once. This fly is most abundant during June, 
but has not been seen after August. About 15 to 23 eggs 
are laid by each female. These hatch in from 2 to 3 days, 
pupation occurring about 7 days later and lasting at 
least 8 days. The shortest period noticed, during fairly 
warm weather, from egg to adult was 17 days, but under 
cooler conditions it may require 30 days or more. 
Although eggs were found in cattle dung, and this was 
used for breeding purpose? under laboratory conditions, 
it is not apparently the chief site for larval development, 
as no pupse were ever found in manure heaps in the field. 
The natural enemies of this fly are probably the same as 
those attacking Stouwajs calcitrant. During the present 
observations a mite, apparently distinct from Holotaspis 
sp. attacking S. calcitrant , was found on the adults, and 
the larv® were attacked by larv© of an Anthomyiid fly, 
Hydrotcs dentipext. 

[W iLiTELMi (J). Zur Biologic dcr klein'n Stcchfliege , 
Lyperosia irritant, L. (Biology of L. irritant.) — Silzungs - 
her. Ces. Naturf. Frcunde , Berlin , October-Docembor, 
1917, No. 8-10, pp. 510-516.] 

Liquefied Phenol in Liquid Paraffin a Dangerous Substitute 
for Phenol in Glycerine. 

The author draws attention to the dangers of liquid 
paraffin as a vehicle for phenol. A young physician pre¬ 
scribed as eardrops for a boy of ten suffering from earache 
liquid phenol in liquid paraffin. The phenol in this case, 
says the author, is precipitated. A glass dropper was used 
to administer the drops; the pure phenol collects for a 
moment in the tip of the dropper and is injected at first 
alone. The results in the child’s ear were described as 


terrible. Half of the tympanic membrane was destroyed, 
and the external meatus and the auricula were badly 
corroded.— Bocminghaus (Exper. Cancer., December 8th, 

1921, through Jouru. Aincr. Med. Assoc., February 25th, 

1922, 022). 


Influence of Colloids on the Action of Non-Colloidal Drugs. 

It has been shown that rabbit serum contains substances 
which have the property of inhibiting the action of atropine 
and pilocarpine, and it lias been found that the fixing power 
of serum for pilocarpine can be inhibited by the action of 
chloroform, and more especially ether. Other substances, 
such as peptone, have a similar effect. These observations, 
it is stated, fit in with the fact noted by Dale that histamine 
is ten times more poisonous for the cat when it is narcotised. 
This is regarded as an action of the narcotic in shifting the 
colloidal qualities of the serum in a direction in which the 
oolloids have less capacity for fixing a poison. If this is 
so, a large field is opened up in the study of shock in the 
anaesthetised subject.—W. 8. Van Leeuwen and A. Von 
Szent-Uyorgyi ( Joum. Pharmacol, and Exper. Thcrap., 

1921, 18, 271, tlirough Med. Sci. Abs. and Rev., April, 

1922, 73). 


Alcohol and Surface Tension of Disinfectants. 

The author agrees with the assertion made by many 
authorities that the addition of 70 per cent, of ethyl 
alcohol, or of 35 per cent, propyl alcohol, modifies the 
surface tension of disinfectants and renders them much 
more penetrating and bactericidal. The formula found 
most effectual has been 70 per cent, ethyl alcohol containing 
1 or 0 5 per cent, acetic acid.—O. Cigrozzi ( Polichinico, 
Home, January 9th, 1922, through Joum. Amcr. Med. 
Assoc., March 11th, 1922, 766). 


Action of Quinine and Methylene Blue on the Healing of 
Wounds. 

In a paper on “ Photodynamic Substances for Wounds,” 
the author has found that quinine and methylene bloe 
are the most active of the chemicals that have a phot-u 
dynamic action. By this term is meant the activation of 
t heir pr<iperties by light. They have no toxic action in the 
dark, but become toxic for infusoria, etc., after exposure to 
light. The author’s tests were made on guinea-pigs 
given a daily injection of 1 c.e. of a 1 : 1000 solution of 
quinine or of a 1 : 100,000 solution of methylene blue, 

after a superficial lesion had been induced. The difference 
in the percentage of area healed over by the eighth and the 
twelfth days was striking in the animals kept in diffuse 
daylight or in the dark thereafter. Quinine seemed to be 
the more potent, especially at the concentration referred 
to ; stronger solutions were less effectual. 

(L. Torraca Policlinico, Home, February, 1922 ; through 
Joum. Amer. Med. Assoc., May 13th, 1922, 1498). 


New Sources of Cantharidin. 

Cantliaridin, which, according to the pharmacopoeias, may 
be obtained from various species of Cantharis or Mylabris, 
lias now been isolated from two other species of beetles 
indigenous to Java. Horn debyi Fairm. ( = Cissites 
testaceus auct.) ranges in length from 16 to 30 mm., and in 
breadth from 5 to 10 mm., and is of a brick-red colour. 
The other species, Cissites maxillosa, is much greater in 
size, but of the same colour. Cantharidin may be separ¬ 
ated from the male or female, or from the eggs, by moisten¬ 
ing the finely-divided material with strong hydrochloric 
acid, followed by sublimation, and evaporation of any 
condensed acid by exposing the sublimate over unslaked 
lime. In addition to their vesicating property, m.pt. 
and polarising action upon light, the crystals may be 
identified by their behaviour with baryta water. 

(C. van Zijp, Pharm. Weekly , 1922, 59, 285, tlirough 
Analyist, May, 1922, 214). 
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Excretion of Potassium Iodide in the Urine in Health 
and Disease. 

The use of this method as a test of renal function has been 
reinvestigated by the author. Two grammes of potassium 
iodide were given, and the iodine excretion estimated in the 
two succeeding twelve-hour periods. In four normal subjects, 
the excretion during the first twelve hours varied from 
44 to 60 percent, of the dose. The author regards an excretion 
below 35 per cent, as a definite indication of impaired 
function, and a reduction to 15 per cent, as a sign of very 
advanced disease. G. G. Under (Quart. Journ. Med., 1922, 
59, 227, through Med. Sci. Abs. and Rev., August, 1922, 431, 
and Pharm. Journal). 


Influence of Purgatives on Blood Concentration. 

A distinct concentration of the blood is produced in dogs 
by saline purgatives, and the maximum effect is reached 
during the second hour. Although diarrhoea occurs during 
the fourth and sixth hours by the use of vegetable purgatives 
(castor oil, cascara), no change in the luemoglobin content 
occurs. It is stated that in pathological cases where the 
blood is known to be concentrated, harm may be done by the 
administration of saline purgatives. This may account for 
the collapse which is sometimes seen when these drugs are 
administered.—F. P. Underhill and L. Errico (Journ. 
Pharmacol, and Expcr. Therap ., 1922, 19, 135, through 
Med. Sci. Abs. and Rev ., August, 1922, 426, and Pharm. 
Journal). 


The Anaesthetic Properties of Pure Ether. 

It has recently been maintained that pure ethyl ether is 
not an anaesthetic, and that the physiological action ordinarily 
attributed to this body is due to impurities contained in the 
commercial material. The authors prepared pure ether for 
their experiments by bringing sodium ethylate and ethyl iodide 
together in alcoholic solution, which they made sure was free 
from all impurities, and was suitable to decide the question 
at issue. The conclusions arrived at are that pure ether, 
made by a clean-cut chemical reaction which excludes almost 
completely any contamination with substances which have 
been claimed to be the real anaesthetic agents of ordinary 
ether, possesses in the liighest degree the anaesthetic properties 
which have usually been attributed to it.—R. L. Stehle, 
M.A., Ph.D., and W. Bourne, M.D., C.M. (Journ. Amcr. Med. 
Assoc., July 29, 1922, 375, and Pharm. Journal). 


Association Reports. 


The Central Veterinary Society. 


Discussion on An^csthetisation. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held in 
the Meeting Hall of the Zoological Society, Regent’s 
Park, London, by kind permission of the Council 
of the Society, on Thursday, July 6th. Mr. G. H. 
Livcsey, President, was in the chair and the follow¬ 
ing Fellows signed the attendance book :•— 

Messrs. W. Perryman, F. G. Samson, H. J. 
Parkin, Cols. A. J. Williams, and H. S. 
Moslev, R. J. Foreman, J. Willett, S. H. Slocoek, 
G. P. Wale, H. D. Jones, W. Reekie, F. W. Willett, 
J. Rowe; Major Generals Sir J. Moore and 
W. Dunlop Smith. Majors R. C. Tennant, P. 
Dayer Smith, P. J. Simpson and F. Hobday, 
Professors G. H. Wooldridge and B. Gorton. 
Veterinary Major G. Rees Mogg; Captains 


R. Bennett, R. Brydon, W. H. Kirk, W. S. Widden, 
J. McCunn, 0. S. Broadhurst. Mr. F. H. Stainton 
and J. F. Macdonald, Hon. Sec. 

Visitors :■—Major H. J. Holness, Messrs. J. A. 
Griffiths, A. M. Wylie, and Major A. E. Roberts. 

The minutes of the two last meetings were taken 
as read and confirmed. 

A telegram was announced from Mr. J. C. 
Coleman, regretting his inability to be present, and 
a letter to the same effect from Mr. McIntosh 
who was unable to be present owing to illness. 

The President said Mr. McIntosh had been 
very ill indeed and his wife and family had been 
passing through a most anxious and critical time. 
He proposed that a letter should be sent to Mr. 
McIntosh congratulating him on his recovery and 
expressing sympathy with the wife and family at 
the extremely anxious time they had been pass'ng 
through. 

The Honorary Secretary seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Morbid Specimens. 

Dr. N. S. Lucas exhibited a series of pathological 
specimens and a special box used for anaesthetising 
animals. He said he was pleased to show the 
specimens, as he believed it was the first time that 
an attempt had been made to use any of the va-t. 
amount of material which came into the hands of 
the Society in the way of making what he hoped 
were permanent specimens, which could be used 
for the purpose of either demonstration, teaching 
or reference. Most of the preparations showed 
a certain amount of colour which he hoped would 
be permanent. The method was known as the 
Ka'serling method. The ordinary luemoglobin 
was turned into acid hematin, which had the same 
colour as luemoglobin but was permanent, and 
therefore, specimens which contained a good deal 
of blood, for instance, a pneumonic lung, showed 
up very much better than a specimen of a stomach, 
which was only a delicate pink when perfectly 
fresh. The actual process consisted of taking 
the substance as fresh and as clean as possible, so 
as to get the blood clot off the surface and put it 
into a solution of potassium acetate, potassium 
nitrate formalin and water. The essence of the 
process consisted in knowing how long to leave the 
specimen in the solution. The time varied enor¬ 
mously with the density of the substance, the kind 
of substance, and the size. He showed a skull with 
an enormous thyroid tumour, and said that that 
specimen had been left in for a fortnight or three 
weeks. A piece of intestine shown had been left 
in for 24 hours. When it was judged the specimen 
had been in the solution sufficiently long it was taken 
out and allowed to drip, and then put in spirit, 
when the colour came back. It was very important 
to get all the formalin out, because if that was not 
done the colour faded again. The specimen should 
be left in the spirit for 24 hours, if it was a large 
specimen and then put into the permanent solution, 
a half and half solution of glycerine and water and 
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given a change of that, and then a little thymol 
should be added as a preservative. Another way 
was to put the specimens in gelatine. Gelatine 
mixed with an equal quantity of glycerine and 
potassium acetate, and cleared with white of egg, 
was poured over the specimen in a fluid state and 
the top put on. It was very difficult to get it 
without bubbles, but a little practice would make 
it perfectly easy. The most difficult specimen to 
deal with was liver, because it was so dense. With 
regard to the specimens themselves, they were all 
labelled. The one which he had not labelled was 
an ulcer from a reindeer. The animal was a joint 
patient of Professor Wooldridge and himself. 
The animal was a newly imported one and would not 
take to the food that could be given it and melcena 
occurred, followed by pneumonia which they failed 
to cure. There was found in the rumen an ulcer 
which had very nearly perforated. There was 
another somewhat smaller. He also showed a 
specimen from a jungle cat which had been in the 
Garden for some time. Its illness was not reported, 
and it died. There was a spongy mass of necrotic 
tissue, and the bone was found to be very carious 
and rarified and also thickened, showing a great 
amount of disease. He found the fundus of the 
stomach in the condition shown, and cut a section 
of the ulcer and found that all the tissues were 
loaded with a Gram positive bacillus of varying 
length. He had not thought it would be possible 
to get a pure culture from the ulcers, but he 
believed if he had tried he would not have had the 
least difficulty. It was a great lesson, that unless a 
thing was in an absolute state of decomposition 
an attempt should always be made to try and get 
the organism which might have caused the condi¬ 
tion. One success was really of very great value. 
The Lister Institute were extremely keen on getting 
comparative organisms, and if any of the Members 
happened to isolate an organism, Dr. Brooks of 
that Institute would be only too pleased to have it. 
He also showed a specimen of tubercular joints in 
a bird, the only specimen he said he. had ever seen. 
The whole bird was riddled with tubercle. One thing 
rather remarkable was, that in the human being 
caseous masses were rarely found round the joints 
when the joint became infected. He thought 
tuberculous joint disease was very rare in birds. 

Dr. Lucas also exhibited the amesthetic appara¬ 
tus used in the Garden, and demonstrated its use. 
A pipe was carried into a box which was made 
according to the size of the animal that had to be 
anaesthetised. The instrument had been used for 
a mandrill, two large dogs from Tibet, a hyena, 
two adjutant storks and a wolf. The longest case 
took exactly five minutes to get under. Ether 
was always used and was a considerable improve¬ 
ment on the chloroform method, as it used to be, 
because he remembered seeing two keepers pumping 
for half-an-hour until they had anaesthetised a 
leopard sufficiently for the purpose of cutting its 
claws, whereas by the use of the box and ether, 


the hyena was under in four-and-half minutes, 
the pumping being done by a lady anaesthetist. 
He had done the work in conjunction with Dr. 
flood, anaesthetist to University College Hospital. 
It was Dr. Rood who was keen on using ether, 
and asked him to put in a word on behalf of ether 
against chloroform. It would not be unjustifiable 
to say that chloroform should never be used 
unless the circumstances were so special that it 
was necessary to do so. It was a dangerous drug. 
During the War he had administered a large number 
of anesthetics, and had followed out the rule of 
never giving chloroform when he could give ether. 

Mr. Gorton asked how much ether was used in 
anaesthetising a large animal like a wolf or a hyena. 

Mr. Lucas said about half-a-pint. If one was 
anaesthetising a valuable dog, 10/- worth of ether 
was cheaper than a £25 dog. 

Professor Wooldridge said he was very 
interested in hearing of the success that had been 
obtained from ether alone, but with a very wide 
experience of the use of ether with animals he 
considered that it would be found it was not nearly 
so useful for general purposes as chloroform. The 
danger which Dr. Lucas had mentioned was 
certainly one which must not be looked upon 
lightly, but it was not so great with an experienced 
anaesthetist who took care of his patient and 
observed him carefully during the period of anaesthe- 
tisation. During the past few years he had anaes¬ 
thetised many thousands of domesticated animals, 
both carnivora and herbivora, with chloroform 
without the loss of a single patient, or at least 
without the loss of a patient which could be 
attributed directly to the chloroform. There were 
cases where a post-mortem examination had 
revealed gross lesions which had accounted for 
death. If every animal was treated as though it 
had such lesions, then the question of anaesthesia 
would be out of court. The enormous amount of 
ether that was required, and the considerable time 
taken to put the animal under it, put ether out of 
the question. It was not possible to put all 
patients in boxes. It was quite another matter 
in the case of menagerie animals that could not be 
handled in any other way, but the mortality in the 
box was bound to be higher than in the case of 
patients which could be handled more easily. He 
should be very interested to see the further develop¬ 
ments of the method for the particular animals 
Dr. Lucas had referred to. He did not know 
whether Dr. Lucas could give an estimate of the 
amount of ether he would require to anaesthetise a 
zebra by his method. 

Dr. Lucas thought that a pint would be ample 
for a zebra. He still maintained his view that 
ether was a safe anaesthetic. He had seen a bear 
die under chloroform and it was that which decided 
him to use ether. An important point was that 
there had not been a case of pulmonary trouble. 

Professor Wooldridge said in any case a 
zebra could be got under for surgical anaesthesia 
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on one ounce of chloroform, and the anaesthesia was 
hardly likely to be so intense under ether in a 
severe operation. He himself had been concerned 
in the case of the bear, and he thought in that 
instance the death was not due to chloroform, but, 
was because the animal, as it was being withdrawn 
from the box, showed signs of returning conscious¬ 
ness and a cord muzzle was put round his nose and 
pulled very tightly and, in his opinion, the animal 
was asphxiated by the muzzle. No one engaged 
in veterinary anaesthetics doubted the safety of 
ether, it was the practical application that was 
questionable. The pump and bottle used by Dr. 
Lucas were identical with those used at least 30 
years ago by Wallis Hoare for ether and for 
chloroform. The only difference lie could see was 
in the large bore of the tubing. He would be 
interested to observe the further use of ether in the 
case of the larger animals. 

Mr. Foreman asked whether, in giving these 
large quantities of ether, there wetc any after effects 
such as nausea. He also wished to know whether 
something in the wav of Dr. Waller’s chloroform 
mask could be adapted. It was very successful 
with human beings, many thousands of cases having 
been treated with very small doses of chloroform. 

Dr. Lucas said no after effects had been observed 
at all. The animals were drowsy for a little while 
and then became perfectly normal. In the admin¬ 
istration of ether by vapour, as opposed to pouring 
it on, there was very seldom any salivation. Only 
in one case, that of a Tibet mastiff, was there any 
salivation at all, and it was not intense in the dog. 
It would appear that the lack of salivation was 
due to the vapour only being used, because in a 
mongoose, to which he gave ether with a mask 
straight off, there was copious salivation. It was 
the swallowing of the saliva with a certain amount 
of ether dissolved in it that produced nausea. 

Professor Wooldridge asked whether origin¬ 
ality was claimed for the particular apparatus, or 
the application of the ether to the box. 

Dr. Lucas said there was no originality claimed 
for any of it. It was just a matter of using ether 
instead of chloroform, which they thought was a 
step in the right direction, and also using a heavy 
saturation of ether. 

Mr. Widden said he always used a glass covered 
box, 15 inches long, a foot high, and 8 inches 
wide for small dogs and cats, and he was using it 
every day. He used half an ounce of chloroform 
on a piece of cotton wool, and he found the average 
time taken for the complete anaesthesia was three 
minutes. He had never had any deaths. 

Mr. Male asked how long the animal was under 
the anaesthetic, and what happened when it came 
round. 

Dr. Lucas said it was possible to continue the 
anaesthetic with a mask in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Male said he had never had any deaths with 
the chloroform method. 


Dr. Lucas said that he had noticed that chloro¬ 
form anaesthesia required long and hard work, even 
to obtain the sufficient depth of anaesthesia 
required for claw cutting. 

Major-General Sir J. Moore said that in the 
Army during the War many thousands of animals 
were chloroformed, and he did not remember a 
single death. In the very early days of the adminis¬ 
tration of chloroform in veterinary practice, he was 
associated with the real father of chloroform in the 
veterinary profession, Mr. Richard Roberts, of 
Tunbridge Wells, who was practising in Kendal in 
the 70’s and early 80’s. In those days he used to 
castrate colts in the open, and the difficulty was to 
get them quickly under chloroform. They were 
taken into a grass field and the apparatus put on. 
with ropes on the headstall. The nosebag being 
used was an ordinary one. Chloroform at first 
was given, mixed with a lot of air. Mr. Roberts 
then proceeded to block up the space between the 
top of the muzzle and the head to exclude as much 
air as possible, and in that wa v could get animals 
under the influence of chloroform very quickly. 
The patients were chloroformed, operated on. and 
up again within ten minutes, with an expenditure 
of 2 to 2f ounces of chloroform. There were never 
any ill results. He remembered, while he was with 
Mr. Roberts, two ladies leaving in their wills 
instructions that their animals should be destroyed 
by chloroform, and in both cases he had to chloro¬ 
form the animals for a very long time, and event¬ 
ually sent for a shot gun to destroy them. On 
another occasion, he tried to kill a horse by means 
of chloroform. He stayed with the animal in a 
loose box over an hour, and it was not dead at the 
end of that time. It was very difficult indeed 
to kill a large animal by chloroform. He himself 
had had chloroform for operations, and had been 
under the influence of anaesthetics six times, twice 
chloroform and four times A.C.E. mixture,without 
any il 1 effects except that the ether of the A.C.E. 
left a nasty taste in the mouth for two days. On 
one occasion he took notes of the personal effect 
upon him of chloroform, and he found the line of 
demarcation between sensibility and insensibility 
was most acute. There was no gradual going off. 
He found that, occasionally, chloroform produced 
a certain amount of sickness afterwards. 

The President, in thanking Dr. Lucas for 
showing the specimens and the ether apparatus, 
said he had anaesthetised a very large number of 
small animals during the last twenty years, and he 
had given up ether, particularly in the case of cats. 
He had used the mask method, either a face mask 
or a jar. and did not put animals in a chamber. 
His objections had been two : the great period of 
excitement and the excessive salivation. That 
was more marked and more dangerous in eats than 
in dogs. If a cat’s mouth and throat became 
obstructed with a large flow of saliva, the animal 
had a very awkward wav of choking or of stopping 
breathing and it was difficult to get it to start to 
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breathe again. He had never tried on an extensive 
scale to put animals into boxes, as he had always 
found the mask method eminently satisfactory in 
private practice. Of the amesthetics he had used 
he had certainly found A.C.E. mixture in young 
dogs, and in dogs where one was not quite certain 
of the condition of the heart or lung, to be of value, 
but in all other eases he had found chloroform safe, 
handy and absolutely reliable, and he believed 
that had been the experience of most others who 
had canine and feline work to do. 

The following were nominated for Fellowship 
of the Society :■— 

Mr. A. M. Wylie, M.R.C.V.S., proposed by Major 
Hobday, seconded by Mr. F. H. Stainton 

Major H. J. Holness, D.S.O., R.A.V.C., proposed 
by Hon. Sec.., seconded by Major Hobday. 

The following were balloted for and unanimously 
elected fellows of the Society :■— 

Mr. G. Elmes, F.R.C.V.S., St. Albans, and 
Mr. H. C. Talbott, M.R.C.V.S., Surbiton. 

I)r. C. F. Soxntag then read his paper on 
"Notes on Anatomical and Physiological Variations 
in Animals due to Climatic Conditions.” (Not 
available for publication at present). 

Sir J. Moore. Major Hobday, and the 
President took part in the discussion. 

On the Agenda was a paper bv Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge on “ The Anaethetisation of some 
Zoological Patients.” 

The President thought, having regard to the 
fact that many of the Fellows had to leave early, 
justice could hardly be done to Professor 
Wooldridge’s paper by taking it that evening, and, 
therefore, he suggested, if Professor Wooldridge 
would agree, that the paper might be deferred 
to some future meeting. 

Professor Wooldridge agreed and that 
course was adopted. 

Mr. F. W. Willett said the Society was greatly 
indebted to the Chief Official of the Zoological 
Society, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, for allowing it to 
meet in its Hall, and he, therefore, had great 
pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Dr. Chalmers Mitchell for the courtesy extended 
to the Society by the Zoological Society. 

Mr. Male, in seconding, said it was a very great 
honour for the Central Veterinary Society to be. 
invited to meet in the Hall of the Zoological 
Society and the Fellows appreciated it very much. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Sir J. Moore, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Sonntag and Dr. Lucas for their contributions, 
said the Fellows all agreed that both communica¬ 
tions had been most interesting, and they were 
deeply indebted to the authors for what they had 
contributed. The apparatus shown by Dr. Lucas 
was a most admirable one for animals that were 
were difficult to handle. The specimens shown 
would bear a great deal of examining. 

Colonel Moseley seconded the motion, which 
was carried with acclamation. 


Dr. Sonntag, in reply, said it had been a 
pleasure to show the Fellows the work they had 
been doing and to bring the latest researches to 
their notice. 

Dr. Lucas also replied. He said he had not 
quite realised when he introduced the apparatus, 
what a very thorny path he was entering upon, 
but he was very pleased lie did so because, whatever 
the Follows might have said, lie knew that he was 
right ! (Laughter). 

The Fellows of the Society then visited the 
Prosectorium and Sanatorium attached to the 
Gardens, after which a very interesting round of 
the reptile house was made under the direction o 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge, who explained the 
many peculiarities of the animals housed there. 


Derbyshire Veterinary Association. 


A meeting of the Derbyshire Veterinary Associa¬ 
tion was held in the Royal Hotel, Derby, on 
Tuesday, July 11th, 1922. Mr. J. C. Heather 
presided, and there were also present Messrs. 
Howe, T. H. S. Duckworth, J. De Ville, Major 
T. P. Bagshaw, A. Levie, Id. Briggs, H. McIntyre, 
H. King. G. S. Furniss, H. Fairer, J. C. Heather 
and E. Marrison (lion sec.). 

Arising out of the minutes, Mr. McIntyre 
submitted that a resolution deciding that members 
should not act in an honorary capacity at shows 
was not in order, as notice of motion had not been 
given to conform with rule 15. 

Mr. Levie suggested that the best thing to be 
done was to give notice at that meeting and vote 
on the matter at the next meeting. 

Mr. De Ville said he had no objection to that 
course, but he warned members that they ran a 
big risk of splitting small societies on the matter. 

Mr. Duckworth said he understood that the 
Derbyshire Show Committee had blankly refused 
to elect a man who was a member of the Derby¬ 
shire Veterinary Association. 

Eventually, on the proposition of Mr. McIntyre, 
seconded by Mr. Duckworth, the minute was 
rescinded, and ordered to be included on the 
agenda for the next meeting. 

It was reported by Mr. I)e Ville that he had 
met the member against whom there was a com¬ 
plaint for employing an unqualified man for 
castrations and docking, and the member said 
that for one season during the war he did employ 
a man, but had since done the work himself. 

It was suggested that the Secretary write a 
friendly letter to the member asking him formally 
to write giving those facts to the Association. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Briggs 
enclosing a typewritten business card on which 
was “ P. H. Hodgkinson, M.I.T.C.V.E., trainer, 
breaker, veterinary. East Kirby.” 

Mr. Briggs said he did not know if the man 
had practised as a veterinary surgeon, but he had 
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bought a lot of standard medicines. He was a 
dairyman. 

Mr. Duckworth pointed out that if they could 
prove the man had done any docking or operations 
they could get at him through the R.S.P.C.A. 
He did not think the Royal College would act on 
the card alone. 

Mr. Levie expressed the opinion that a chemist 
could call himself a “ Veterinary Chemist ” 
without infringing the law; this man did not 
advertise that he was a “ Veterinary Chemist.” 

The Secretary undertook to forward the card 
to the College with a query as to the use by people 
outside the profession of the word “ Veterinary,” 
and to report to the next meeting. 

Mr. Levie then read a paper on “ Sewage 
Poisoning in Cattle.” 

[Mr. Levie’s paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, has received separate publication— Ed.) 

Two specimens which were placed before 
members for examination were a cyst, about the 
size of a cricket ball, which came away with the 
placenta of a mare, and the fractured rib of a foal, 
the injury occurring during the act of parturition 
though it was a normal presentation. As the foal 
was coming away the attendants distinctly 
heard a crack. The foal lived three days but was 
never able to stand. 

Major Bagshaw promised a paper for the next 
meeting, and Mr. Briggs one for the later meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Duckworth, seconded 
by Mr. De Vili.e, a vote of thanks was accorded 
the President and Mr. Levie. 

E. Marrison, Hon. Sec. 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor wiil be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Outbreak in Manchester. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries announce 
that the existence of foot-and-mouth disease lias been 
confirmed at Water Street Pig Market, Manchester, 
several pigs being affected. 

The usual Order imposing restrictions on the move¬ 
ment of animals into, out of, or within an area of 
approximately fifteen miles’ radius of the infected 
premises has been issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and takes immediate effect. 

Before this new outbreak no case of the disease 
had occurred in any part of Great Britain since 
June 30th last. 

Startling Story from Austria. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has long been rampant all 
over Austria. You see cattle in all sorts of horrible 
states staggering down to the butchers. The weak 
Government exercises no control; indeed, the local 


authorities either include the butcher or fear him. If 
they vote for bad meat, he will vote for bad bread or 
sanded sugar and adulterated wine. Human beings 
are catching the complaint in appalling numbers. 
Their symptoms are the same as those of the animals— 
streaming eyes and nostrils. Then great sores appear 
on the lips, just like some big insect boring a deep hole, 
and scars remain for life. Prudent people have given 
up eating beef altogether, and an edict has gone forth 
forbidding them to walk in the woods near the Lake of 
Constance lest they should be infected.— Herbert 
Vivian in Truth. 

Congratulation Replaces Criticism. 

“ When the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
was at its height in January of this year,” says the 
Agricultural Gazette , “ we were compelled to 
criticise the Veterinary Department of the Ministry, 
which was also subjected to a great deal of strong 
criticism at meetings of farmers all over the 
country. Bearing in mind the terrible hold which 
the disease got upon the country during February 
and March, and also the length of time which it 
took to quell outbreaks in years gone by, it is only 
fair that we should congratulate the Ministry on 
the able and successful way in which it dealt with 
the disease. There has been no fresh case since 
June 30th, and it is thought in official circles that 
the last has been heard of the outbreak. Breed 
societies, branches of the N.F.Y., and other bodies 
formed for the expression of farming opinion, 
might very well put on record their appreciation 
of the way in which the Veterinary Department 
eradicated the disease, which still continues to 
play havoc with the flocks and herds on the Con¬ 
tinent. A ready recognition where it is well 
deserved is not only bare justice, but adds to the 
impressiveness of criticism when criticism is 
necessary. We never know when we may ex¬ 
perience another visitation; but we believe that 
the Ministry is fully alive to the possibilities of a 
fresh outbreak, and has taken all the necessary 
steps to deal promptly with any future cases.” 


Experiments on Live Animals. 

During 1921 to total number of experiments on 
living animals amounted to 75,262, an increase 
of 4895 over the totai for the previous year. Of 
this number 8165 were performed with anaesthetics. 
In the course of cancer investigations 7359 ex¬ 
periments were carried out, in 611 of which anaes¬ 
thetics were used. Of those, where no anaesthetic 
was used, the great majority of the experiments con¬ 
sisted of inoculations into mice and of the exposure 
of animals to radiations. Government Depart ments 
and various local authorities were responsible for 
some 20,000 experiments, and a great number were 
performed for the purpose of testing drugs, anti¬ 
toxic sera, and vaccines. 
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Meat Journal on National’s Slaughter 
Proposition. 

Referring to the N.V.M.A. Bath declaration that 
in view of the great diversity of opinion on the 
question of the humane slaughtering of animals 
for food and the subsequent effect on the flesh by 
the various methods used, a Government Committee 
of inquiry, to consist of members of all professions 
and trades interested, should be instituted to in¬ 
vestigate the whole subject, the Meat Trades 
Journal says : Members of the meat trade have no 
objection to such an inquiry, if it is run on 
thorough and practical lines. As far back as 
1912 a demonstration arranged by the R.S.P.C.A., 
given at Islington Cattle Market, was attended by 
the President and leaders of the National Federa¬ 
tion, as well as representatives from all parts of the 
country. The opinions then expressed and pub¬ 
lished in these columns were decidelv in the main 
in favour of the pole-axe as being safer, as expedi¬ 
tious, and as humane of the mechanical instrument 
for cattle. For small animals the “ killers ” were 
not regarded with any favour whatever. Next 
day the carcases of animals slaughtered by the old 
method were reported to be much better in appear¬ 
ance because of better bleeding than those on 
which the R.S.P.C.A. instrument had been used. 
Since then there have been many demonstrations, 
notably at Belfast and Birmingham, which bore 
out those opinions. 

In view, however, of the publicity recently 
given to the subject, we believe a Government 
inquiry such as is suggested by the Veterinary 
Association would be cordially welcomed by the 
trade. 


An Irish Comment on Mr. Villar’s 
Criticism. 

None of the many questions touched upon at 
the Bath meeting has received wider publicity 
than Mr. Sidney Villar’s warning concerning the 
idolisation of the 2.000 gallon cow. As a whole¬ 
some corrective of the latest example of the in¬ 
corrigible “stunting” propensities of the press, 
the following comment on the matter by the Irish 
Independent reads refreshingly : 

Seldom indeed, in these days of cow-testing 
associations, does one find an adverse critic of 
heavy-milking breeds. The complaint is, generally, 
that the average cow is not worth its keep to the 
farmer. But Mr. Sidney Villar, speaking at the 
annual conference of the National Veterinary 
Association at Bath, warned his hearers that the 
physique of cows yielding 2,000 gallons of milk in a 
single lactation period must deteriorate, and that 
detrimental effects would ultimately be produced 
on all breeds of milk cattle if unnatural methods of 
forcing were generally adopted. This is an obvious 
danger—so obvious indeed that there is little 
likelihood of it being forgotten. The 2,000 gallon 
milker needs more care than a cow giving 300 


gallons if milk in the year. The difference in milk 
yields makes that additional care well worth 
while, apart altogether from the market value 
of the animal. Experts often see too far ahead, 
and become frightened at a danger which may never 
arise. Certainly there is no immediate prospect of 
our Irish cattle becoming delicate through a too 
rapid increase in the yield of milk. The average 
here is no more than 400 gallons, between which 
and 2,000 gallons there is a safe margin for im¬ 
provement. 


Anthrax Prevalence in Forfarshire. 

Whilo in previous years five to fifteen eases of anthrax 
were the average in Forfarshire, during this year there 
have already been about 50 outbreaks, according to the 
report by Chief Constable Bimie to a meeting of the 
Forfarshire Local Authority at Forfar. 

Mr. Birnio reported on the recent outbreak at Sandy- 
ford, Kirriemuir, whore thirteen deaths occurred. He 
said that these cases had been peculiar in that there bail 
been great effusions of blood from the affected animals. 
They had thought when they wore finished with that 
outbreak that the danger was over, but on Saturday one 
of a fresh lot of cattle had been found dead of the disease 
in the same field as the former deaths had occurred. 

Mr. F. M. Batchelor : Were these new cattle being fed 
with cotton oako ? 

Mr. Birnio: No, but the former lot were, I believe, 
heavily fed on the cake. 

Mr. Bimie added that there had been 50 cases in the 
county this yoar. 

Mr. Batchelor : What percentage were fed on cake ? 

Mr. Bimie : Almost exclusively. 

It was pointed out that the authority could do nothing 
in the matter. 


Sleeping Sickness Mission to Tropical Africa. 

The Colonial Office has approved proposals 
made by the Tropical Disease Prevention Associ¬ 
ation some months ago for further investigation 
in Africa in regard to the serum treatment of 
sleeping sickness. 

These proposals provide for a pregramme of 
systematic work extending over about two years, 
to be carried out by a special mission. The mission 
will include animals as well as men in their in¬ 
vestigations. It is estimated that the cost of the 
work will be £50,000, and a fund to meet it is being 
raised by the association. 

The mission, it was suggested, should consist 
of Dr. Marshall and Dr. Vassalo, of the Uganda 
Medical Service, to whom the new treatment is 
owing, two assistant medical officers, two veterinary 
surgeons, and a secretary. The scope of their 
work was defined under four heads :—- 

1. To carry out treatment of infected cases by 
the serum method, and to experiment as to 
technique and general principles of such treatment. 

2. To make observations as regards prevention 
and immunization from the disease on human beings. 
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3. To carry out observations on animals to 
the same end. 

4. To report on the present and future con¬ 
ditions as regards sleeping sickness in Uganda, 
Nigeria, and such other areas as may be approved 
by tin* Colonial Office.— The Times. 

The Cinema in Zoology. 

In the course of the first of two lect urea on “ The Cinema 
as a Zoological Method,” delivered at the Royal institution. 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell said that it was much to he regretted 
that this gift of science to the world had been used so little 
for scientific purposes. In zoology it was required, in the 
first place, as a record of the many rare animals and plants 
that were now in danger of extermination in most countries. 
The Zoological Society for the last two years had been 
doing what it could to take films of all the rare animals 
which came into its possession, and for that purpose had 
appointed Mr. Martin Duncan, one of the pioneers in the 
taking of zoological films, as a permament member of its 
staff. 

Successful studies, even of docile animals, required much 
time and patience. Living creatures were wayward and 
capricious, oven with their friends, and it often required 
efforts lasting over weeks to secure successful results. 
Tins had a bearing on a topic much under discussion just- 
now, the question of performing animals. From his own 
experience, said Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, he thought that 
there were almost no limits, within the range of t he natural 
aptitudes of different kinds of animals, to the possibilities 
of training by the sole aid of knowledge and kindness and 
that the results were a legitimate source of interest and of 
knowledge of comparative psychology. If public 
audiences were willing to pay their money and wait a whole 
evening for a moment when an animal was in the mood 
for a performance he could see many advantages and few 
evils. But, unfortunately, both managers and the public 
expected animals to go through their tricks at the exact 
time when the curtain was rung up for their turn.” For 
t his to be accomplished he had no doubt but that cruelty, 
prolonged and often revolting, was required in 90 cases 
out of 100. 

Cinema records of animals were required also for the 
scientific description and classification of the animal 
kingdom. It was now more and more recognised that 
even ” species ” could not be determined or questions 
of t heir origin or of the relation of their characters to natural 
selection be decided merely from the information given by 
museum specimens. They fitted, or were out of harmony 
with, their environments not by diagnostic characters but 
by vital activities. The work of the field naturalist was 
useful, but the human eye and the human memory were 
insufficient—for example, from Assyrian sculptors to 
Victorian painters galloping horses had been drawn in 
impossible positions until the instantaneous photographs 
of the late Mr. Muybridge made it possible to analyse the 
continuous movements into their true phases.— The Times. 

Successful Quackery. 

Mr. F. A. Parker. M.A., writing to the Lancet on 
the above subject, recalls the case of a notorious 
herbalist in Sydney, New South Wales, who was prosecuted 
for practising without a diploma and for obtaining money 
by false pretences. “ He had an enormous practice, and 
the medical faculty were, very naturally, indignant about 
it. But when summoned, the man was able to produce 
incontrovertible evidence that he was a duly qualified 
medical man. The account he gave of himself was as 
follows:— 1 When 1 started practice as a doctor, I hardly 
ever got a patient, but I saw several herbalists ” and 
unqualified men doing an enormous and lucrative business. 
So, in desperation, I determined to follow their methods, 
with what success you know. The ignorant public here 
will pay handsomely for quackery and imposture, but are 
niggardly towards genuine medical work.' ” 


Bovine Tubercle and Man. 

The case for the present campaign in favour of purer 
milk is so unanswerably strong that it would be a great 
pity if it were overstated. In a recent letter to The Times 
a medical correspondent suggested that if Sir Alfred Mond 
would devote half-a-million of money to the supply of 
tubercle-free milk to the children of the country, he would 
soon eliminate surgical tuberculosis. Speaking in Parlia¬ 
ment a few days later. Sir Watson Cheyne was credited with 
the statement that “ . . . about (>0 per cent, of the 

various forms of disease in children were due to infection 
from tuberculous cattle by means of milk . ” Do 

the facts as ascertained support such statements as these ? 
Scandinavian experience points definitely in another 
direction. In a monograph published by Dr. F. Harbitz, 
professor of pathology at the University of Christiania, and 
president of the Norwegian National Association for Com¬ 
bating Tuberculosis, present knowledge of tuberculosis is 
reviewed in the detached and objective light of the bac¬ 
teriological laboratory and post-mortem room. Prof. 
Harbitz publishes maps of Norway showing the distribution 
of tuberculosis in man and cattle, and it is obvious at a 
glance t hat the prevalence of the two diseases does not 
run parallel. Ho does not think that tuberculosis in cattle 
appreciably affects the frequency of tuberculosis in man, 
and he refers to investigations by Dr. A. do Vesche, of 
Christiania, who examined the types of tubercle bacillus 
found in 50 tuberculous children chosen at random. Only 
in 8 per cent, did the cultures conform to the characteristics 
of the bovine type. Another Norwegian, Dr. Leegaard, 
invariably found the human type in 20 cases of tuberculous 
middle-ear disease. At the large agricultural college of 
Aas in Norway, Dr. J. Thesen noticed that though the 
cattle wer3 saturated with tuberculosis, and their milk was 
consumed unboiled by the children of the staff, yet in a 
period of about 43 years no case of tuberculosis, far less any 
death from tuberculosis, occurred among these children. 
Prof. Harbitz finds that proof is yet lacking as to the 
supposed antagonism of the two types of tubercle bacilli 
to each other, and he is sceptical about the teaching that 
bovine tubercle bacilli provoke a comparatively mild 
disease. Mildness or severity is. he holds, determined 
rather by localisation, the patient’s age, and the quantity 
of the virus absorbed than by the character of the bacillus 
itself, and, indeed, the bovine type may well cause fatal 
miliary and meningeal tuberculosis. In his work on 
Tuberculosis in India, Dr. A. Lankoster gives cogent proofs 
in support of his view that “. . . in this country 

surgical tuberculosis, which is in many areas excessively 
prevalent, is entirely independent of infection from bovine 
sources.” The purveyors of dirty milk must, however, 
find no oxcuse in these views for going on still in their 
wickedness, and the case against, dirty milk as a carrier 
of disease is anyhow so damning that a partial and 
qualified acquittal on one of many counts leaves the general 
indictment practically as strong as over.— The Lancet. 


Cattle Embargo. 

Strong Criticism of Royal Commission’s Report. 

The Live Stock Defence Committee, which is comprised 
of leading breeders, the Marquess of Crewe being chairman 
and Sir Gilbert Greenall vice-chairman, in a review of the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Importation of 
Store Cattle, states “ that it is hard to believe that any 
Government, could think it advisable to introduce legisla¬ 
tion which would affect so adversely a very important 
section of the community on such a weak and vacillating 
report,” and the Defence Committee considers it advisable 
to draw up this review of the report in order to be prepared 
to meet any eventuality. Reference is then made to the 
fallacious cry of cheap meat, and to the part which it 
played in an election this year. It may be recalled that the 
Commission reported t hat- “ there were some estimates 
of the amount of reduction of price to be expected which 
appear to us to be quite extravagant. During the last 
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election at Dudley a statement was circulated that the 
admission of Canadian stores would reduce the price of 
beef by fid. per lb., and this figure was supported by some 
witnesses called before us in favour of admission. We are 
quite unable to accept it.” 

In the course of its criticisms the Defence Committee 
goes very carefully through the conclusions arrived at by 
the Royal Commission and many of the statements upon 
which they are presumably founded. It points out that 
' the bulk of the support for the argument that it is 
desirable to alter the Diseases of Animals Act of 1890 in 
order that cattle and sheep may be landed in and 
disseminated throughout these Islands without any test 
or quarantine from any country which can, in years to 
come, prove to the Ministry of Agriculture that it is free 
from disease came from corporations of large towns, 
butchers, cattle dealers, a small minority of farmers, one 
breeder of pedigree cattle, one official of the Scottish Board 
of Agriculture, and a section of opinion in Canada.” 
Comment is made upon the alleged motives underlying 
many of these views. 

The Committee also discusses the possible introduction 
of disease, the view’s of graziers and feeders, and is of the 
opinion that in regard to the question of restoration of 
herds the Commissioners did not grasp the real meaning 
of their terms of reference.— Morning Post. 


Experiments with Rubber for Cold Storage. —Important 
developments in the cold storage industry are possible, 
according to a note in the Morning Post , if certain experi¬ 
ments now’ being carried out at the National Physical 
Laboratory result as they promise to do. The experiments 
in question are directed to the object of ascertaining how 
far rubber may be used as a cold storage insulator. It 
has been found that indiarubber made cellular and vul¬ 
canised, possesses insulating properties superior to any 
substance at present in use. and it has the additional 
advantage of extreme lightness. The experiments, how¬ 
ever, are not yet concluded ; other materials are on trial. 
Some doubt is expressed among experts. The cost, 
it is said, would he prohibitive compared with granular 
cork, which is at present universally used, and has proved 
efficient, economical, and easy to handle. Nevertheless 
much interest is centred in the experiments that are 
being made. 


Light Hors?: Breeding. 

At a recent Council Meeting of the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society, Colonel Mildmay reported the results of his 
negotiations in respect of t he renewal of the grant for light 
horse breeding, and submitted a declaration from the War 
Office to the effect that the Quartermaster.General con¬ 
sidered the continuance of light horse breeding so important 
that the Army Council would take over the scheme, manage 
it, and provide the funds. It was therefore decided to 
place the services of the Society at the disposal of the Army 
Council in the allocation of the King’s premiums at the 
spring show. The usual invitation was extended to the 
National Pony Society to hold its 1923 show in the same 
week as that of the Society. It was agreed that yearlings 
at the next London show should not bo tried for their 
wind ; while the questions of the number of premiums 
depending upon the entry in any class, and the provision 
of a new riding class for four-year-olds and upwards, bred 
by their exhibitors, were deferred until November. 

Live Stock Census. 

The preliminary statement of the Agricultural Returns 
collected on June 3rd last gives live stock figures which show 
a small increase in the number of cattle, but decreases in 
sheep and pigs. Cows and heifers in milk or in calf are 
20,000 more than last year, the total under this head being 
the largest on record except in 1918 and 1919. The number 
of heifers in calf is, however, 74,300 less than 1921. The 
large increase in the number of calves recorded last year 
has practically been maintained, while the number of yearling 
cattle is thirty per cent, greater than in 1921. Cattle two 


years old and above are 78,000 less than last year, for which 
the heavy slaughter of calves in the spring of 1921 is 
responsible. 

'Fhe shortage of keep last winter, which caused an early 
marketing of feeding sheep, coupled with the very high prices 
which have ruled for fat sheep, has resulted in a further 
reduction in our flocks, the total being 395,000 less than a 
year ago. The decrease is confined to sheep other than ewes 
and lambs, the breeding stock having been increased. 

The large increase in the number of pigs last year has, 
unfortunately, not been maintained, the return revealing 
a reduction of 208,000. 

We give below the official figures no\v published, and for 
comparison those of last year :— 

Take in table here 

It is of interest, in view of recent discussions on the Canadian 
cattle question and the shortage of fresh-killed meat, to point 
out that while in the last ten years the population of England 
and Wales has increased about two millions, our herds and 
flocks, compared with the figures of 1912. show tlie follow ing 
substantial decreases:—Cattle, 120,000; sheep, over 
millions; pigs, 200,000 .—Meat Trades Journal. 

Concerning Clipping. 

The late Professor Williams, in his “ Principles and 
Practice of Veterinary Surgery,” says :—“ With reference 
to the clipping of horses, I am of opinion that it is a great 
advantage ; they work better after being clipped ; thrive 
on less food : are less liable to disease ; are stronger, 
healthier, and more cheerful ; and when sick, recover in a 
much shorter time.” You ATT refers to clipping as a 
powerful tonic to the animal suffering from the debility, 
depression of spirits, and temporary loss of appetite asso¬ 
ciated with growing the winter coat, adding:—“We may 
not perhaps be able satisfactorily to explain the apparently 
magical effects of clipping and singeing on the general 
constitution, and particularly on the wind of the horse 
or the respiratory functions generally, but there is no 
doubt of their existence.” 

The Watering of Horses. 

A writer in a military paper points out that officers in 
command of mounted troops do not, as a rule, pay suffi¬ 
cient attention to the important question of watering 
horses. The practice of allowing horses when on the march 
to drink only once a day, which is advocated as being in 
use among the Arabs, is strongly denounced by this 
writer, who points out that while in Europe the horses’ 
rations consist almost exclusively of corn and hay,the Arabs 
give their horses dates, many kinds’of plants, and even milk. 
He maintains that horses fed as they are in European armies 
should have water three times a day, and as much as they 
can drink each time. Also, that on the march they should 
be allowed to drink at every opportunity. In former 
times men w'ere not permitted to drink u T hiIe on the march, 
hut now care is taken to let them do so at frequent inter¬ 
vals. it being recognised that, the body should be com¬ 
pensated for the moisture it loses in profuse perspiration, 
and as with the man, so w’ith the horse. 


Carbolic Disinfectant Charge. 

A strong w r aming has been issued to farmers generally 
by the Horsham magistrates against the improper and 
careless dilution of preparations containing carbolic and 
other acids, used to combat maggot in sheep. A shepherd 
was charged with causing unnecessary suffering to sheep 
through the careless application of disinfectant, anti his 
employer was also summoned for permitting the offence. 
It was stated that several of the sheep were found to be 
suffering from the effects of the application of insufficiently 
diluted carbolic disinfectant. Their wool was burned 
off and many had large sores with an accumulation of pus. 
The shepherd said he used one part of the preparation 
to ten of water, but admitted that the mixture was not 
carefully proportioned ; and the police alleged that some 
of the disinfectant was diluted with only 4 parts of water. 
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while some had been applied in its crude state. The 
magistrate eventually agreed that carelessness on the part 
of the shepherd did not constitute cruelty, and dismissed 
the two cases, at the same time recommending that all 
farmers using a like preparation should have it carefully 
mixed and thus avoid the risk of causing suffering to the 
sheep. 

The Minister of Agriculture, answering a member in 
the House of Commons recently, said he was satisfied that 
the existing regulations, which ensured a period of deten¬ 
tion of 14 days for Irish cattle, which had either been sold 
at the ports or moved to farms direct, thus checking 
their movement from market to market, provided a real 
safeguard against the dissemination of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

An American milk magazine gives the following con¬ 
versation ot a dairyman and a farmer in thirty years’ 
time :—“Everything ready tor milking ?”—“ I think so, 
boss.” “ Cows been scalded ?”—“ Thoroughly.”—“ Have 
they been fumigated with formaldehyde ?”—“ Utterly.” 
—“Have the milkers been boiled ?”—“Of course.”—“Have 
the milk pails been scrubbed with bichloride of mercury ?” 
—“ Every pail.”—“ Then set the barn on fire, put on 
rubber gloves, and do the milking.” 


Correspondence . 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

Veterinary Research. 

Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1, 

2(\th August, 1922. 

Sir,—I beg to enclose copies of letters which have 
passed between the President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and Viscount Laseolles in connection 
with his Lordship's recent speeches on the above subject. 
Lord Lasoelles has kindly given permission for noth 
letters to be made public, and I should therefore be 
greatly obliged if you would kindly publish them in an 
early issue of your paper.—Yours faithfully, 

Fred Bullock, Secretary. 

COPY. 

Harowood House, Leeds, 

August 21 si, 1922. 

Dear Sir.—I am grateful for your letter of August 17th, 
as it enables me to correct certain points which appear to 
have been misunderstood in my spoeches at Northallerton 
and Harrogate. 

Nothing in my speeches could be interpreted to mean 
that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had power 
to order one method or another of treating infectious 
disooses ; nor that the present methods are wrong accord¬ 
ing to the existing knowledge of the diseases. Such 
methods have, and must have, the authority of Parliament, 
although Parliament has, I believe, acted in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Royal College of Veterin¬ 
ary Surgeons in dealing with the extermination of the 
disease. 

My whole speech at Northallerton was an appeal to 
farmers to turn, not to Parliament (which has used that 
power), but to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
to improve its scientific research work, and thereby to 


devise methods which will be loss costly to the farmer 
than the present antiquated ones. Not until this is 
done can the appeal to Parliament be usefully made. 

I regret that my remark about the Syllabus of the 
Royal College, taken by itself, does not completely state 
the case. But the following sentence, “ the best brains 
are not satisfied with a higher education which limits 
them to one subject only,” shows that 1 referred to higher 
education, and makes it clear that my meaning is very 
close to yours when you say that “ without some such 
schomo very few T men could afford to take up the long 
and special veterinary course after having obtained a 
general university education.” 

If I may say so, it is a scheme to effect this object that 
I wish to recommend. I am anxious to see the wx>rk of 
Veterinary Research brought more closely into touch 
with the great centres of pure scientific research and the 
work of the latter allied to the special branch of Veterinary 
Science as closely as it is to Medical Science.—I am. Sir, 
your obedient Servant, Lasceli.es. 

copy. 

Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

17//? August, 1922. 
To the Rt. Hon. Viscount Lascelles, 

Chesterfield House, London, W. 

My Lord,—My attention has been called to your Lord¬ 
ship’s speech at the Northallerton Agricultural Show 
and to the numerous press comments thereon. 

So far as the speech was concerned with the necessity 
for research into diseases of animals, I vonture respect¬ 
fully to say that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
is and has always consistently been of the same opinion 
as your Lordship. Unfortunately, as your Lordship 
w'ill be aware from the recent Report of the Advisory 
Committee on research into Diseases of Animals, the 
assistance which the State has hitherto granted for this 
purpose has been so meagre as to be characterised as a 
national disgrace. The Royal College itself has no funds 
with which to encourage such research. 

It would appear, however, that your Lordship lias been 
misinformed as to the pow’ers and duties of the Royal 
College, for this institution has nothing whatever to do 
with the control of animal diseases. The powers con¬ 
ferred on the Royal College are confined to fixing the 
subjects of examination qualifying for the Diploma of 
Membership of the College, appointing examiners, and 
carrying out the necessary examinations. It has also 
power to hold examinations for the post graduate Diploma 
in Veterinary State Medicine, and the Diploma of Fellow 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

With reference to your Lordship’s reported statement 
that the College “ has a syllabus which includes no other 
form of learning besides Veterinary Science,” I cannot 
but think that the newspaper account does not correctly 
report your Lordship’s words, for the syllabus of the 
Royal College is as comprehensive for the purpose of 
training Veterinary Surgeons as is the medical curriculum 
for any medical degree. 1 take the liberty of sending 
your Lordship a copy of the Register of Veterinary Sur¬ 
geons, containing at pages 83-89 a copy of the Syllabus 
of Examinations. It will be seen that after passing an 
approved examination in general education (including 
English subjects. Mathematics, Latin and French, or any 
two other approved languages) the veterinary studen* 
is required to have a thorough training in Chemistry and 
Physics, Botany and Zoology. Anatomy of the Domes¬ 
ticated Animals (horse, ox, sheep, pig, dog, eat. and 
fowl), Histology and Physiology, Animal Management, 
Shoeing, Pathology, Bacteriology and Protozoology', 
Materia Mcdica, Pharmacy. Therapeutics, Toxicology, 
Hygiene and Dietetics, Veterinary Medicine, Meat Inspec¬ 
tion, Veterinary Surgery and Obstetrics. This course of 
study covers a period of at least four years. 

I think your Lordship will agree that this curriculum 
is sufficiently exhaustive for the training of the general 
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practitioner in Veterinary Science, and that the reported 
statement that “ the College had a syllabus which included 
no other form of learning besides Veterinary Science ” 
is at least misleading. 

Your Lordship’s desire that a method should be devised 
by which the best brains in the country should be trained 
and used for the purpose of research into animal diseases 
is in conformity with the view of the Departmental 
Committee on the Public Veterinary Service's (Cd. 6575, 
1913), which recommended that scholarships should bo 
awarded annually to enable men who have received a 
good scientific education to enter the veterinary profession. 
It is obvious that without some such scheme very few 
men could afford to take up the long and special veterinary 
course after having obtained a general university educa¬ 
tion, but no effect has yet been given to the recommenda¬ 
tion though ten years have elapsed since the Committee 
reported. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has never 
received any assistance from public funds or private 
benevolence. It has, nevertheless, consistently worked 
for the advancement of Veterinary Science, and has 
gradually extended the scope and increased the standard 
of professional training, powers for which have been 
obtained from time to time by Supplemental Royal 
Charters. 

For these reasons, and as your Lordship's speech has 
been widely reported and commented upon in a manner 
derogatory to the Royal College, I should be glad to have 
permission to communicate a copy of this letter to the 
press.—I am, your Lordship’s obedient servant, ( Signed ) 
H. Sumner, President , Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 


Post-Graduate Courses. 

Sir,—Statements have appeared from time to time in 
the veterinary press as to ample facilities for post-graduate 
study ; but I find that no facilities are avaiable or 
courses arranged for those wishing to take a short post¬ 
graduate course of, say, two or three months’ duration 
and suitable for Ministry of Agriculture Examination or 
Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 

In 1920 the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland held a 
post-graduate course for Veterinary Inspectors of the 
Department of Agriculture arranged for by the latter body, 
which is the only short post-graduate enurso I know of 
held since the war.—Yours faithfully, J. Fox, Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

August 21st, 1922. 


National Association of Veterinary Inspectors. 

Sir,—With reference to my letter dealing with Veterinary 
Inspectors’ fees. I find that in the terminal portion of the 
letter I have mis quoted the final reply of the Association 
of County Councils. The quotation in my letter to you 
reads as follows :—(it was that) “ in view of the complexity 
of the matters involved, the Committee could make no 
recommendation.”—The quotation in inverted commas 
should read as follows:—“ Owing to the great variation 
in the scale of fees paid by the different authorities, the 
Committee could not see its way to make any recom¬ 
mendation.”—Your obedient servant, Trevor F. Spencer, 
Hon. Secretary (pro tern.) U.A.V.I., Kettering. 

August 20th, 1922. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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Not*. —The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
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At the end of another year’s operations of the 
re-organised Association, any suspicion that the 
favourable position twelve months ago was fictitious 
is entirely removed. Of this, an examination of the 
Report of the General Secretary ought to convince 
even those who are most pessimistic by nature. The 
membership has increased ; the Council has settled 
down to work of a systematic character carried through 
at meetings held at definite intervals; and the 
financial position of the Association is good enough 
to bring a measure of comfort to the Treasurer. No 
young Association—for the “ national ” is very young 
in its present form—could reasonably hope for more. 
And, while feeling satisfied and justifiably proud of 
what has been accomplished in a comparatively short 
time, we shall not forget that we owe it mainly to 
the loyalty and self-sacrificing devotion and labours 
of the executive officials of the Association. As 
the retiring President, I want to say that, with 
officials of less enthusiasm and more regard for their 
personal ease, the Association might very easily have 
died in early infancy. None but those behind the 
scenes can possibly have more than a faint conception 
of the disturbing infantile disorders that have demand¬ 
ed the most careful and assiduous nursing. Fortun¬ 
ately, the nurses have been both careful and assiduous, 
and, despite the gloomy prognosis of physicians who 
held aloof and apparently feared infection, the infant 
is doing quite well and growing into a sturdy and 
promising youngster. Indeed, it may come to pass 
that the physicians one day will be tempted to claim— 
not, perhaps, that they were the accoucheurs, but that 
they were instrumental in preserving the vital spark 
by the application of Spartan stimulation. 


To me it has always seemed that it is a sign of health 
on the part of an Association and the profession to 
which it belongs, when the President is confronted 
by so many suitable topics upon which to base his 
Address that he is driven into a condition of pitiful 
indecision. This state of affairs, so ruinous to the 
desirable mental calm of a President, is a sure in¬ 
dication of the vitality of his Association and his 
profession ; and happily with us it obtains to-day. 

By an eliminative process, the secret of which I am 
not prepared to disclose, I have, however, reduced a 
multitude of subjects to a trinity—salaries, education 
and research. 

Among the many matters that have engaged the 
attention of the Council of the Association during the 
year is that of salaries attached to public appointments. 
That their consideration was due could be denied 
by none, and has for long been vigorously advocated 
by some. In theory, nothing could be easier than to 
draft a scale of salaries, taking as a guide those paid 
in connection with equivalent appointments held by 
members of the medical and other professions. Hav¬ 
ing done this, there remained, in theory, merely the 
issue of instructions to members of the Association 
that appointments advertised as carrying with them 
salaries below the scale, were to be boycotted. But 
theoretical simplicity quickly developed into practical 
complexity. It is by no means easy to draw a close 
parallel between veterinary and medical public 
appointments. But even supposing that this could 
be done, the enforcement of a scale of salaries is yet 
more difficult. Wherein the main difficulty lies 
can be most forcibly illustrated by an actual occurrence. 
It will be in the memory of most, if not all of us, that 
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recently a certain County Authority advertised for a 
veterinary official at a salary that few could possibly 
consider satisfactory in relation to the ability and 
training desirable in the holder, and the responsibility 
he would be compelled to bear. Believing that even 
at the eleventh hour it might be possible to bring 
reason to those in whose hands the appointment lay, 
on mv own responsibility I wrote to their Clerk, 
saying that my Association could not regard as 
adequate the remuneration offered. I received a 
reply that was just on this side of courtesy, and was 
told therein, in effect, that whatever the Association 
might think of the salary, it was evidently quite 
sufficient, inasmuch as a considerable number of 
candidates, regarded as suitable, had applied for the 
appointment. 

The socialistic economist to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing, the Law of Supply and Demand still holds 
good, and the relation of price to cost of production 
is not yet established, at least so far as veterinary 
appointments are concerned. Nevertheless, there 
are few of us who will not agree with the view that the 
salaries of veterinary officials are not, on the whole, 
commensurate with the specialised character of their 
work and the responsibility that inevitably attaches 
to their appointments. And indifferent recompense 
is not the lot of the junior official only ; the senior 
is not infrequently an equal sufferer. Nor are 
indifferently good salaries unknown outside municipal 
and similar appointments. Quite recently, the salary 
paid to the holder of so high and glorious an appoint¬ 
ment as that of the Principalship of one of our veter¬ 
inary schools, was reported in the public press as 
having been compared with the income of a fairly 
prosperous porkbutcher. 

The fact that so many young men and women 
enter the teaching profession shows that there are 
still some people willing to scrape along on com¬ 
paratively little money for the pleasure of following 
an occupation in which they delight. It is as true 
to-dav as it was in Chaucer’s time that there is a 
class of men who ‘ gladly learn and gladly teach,’ 
and our college trustees and overseers and rich 
alumni take advantage of this, and expect them to 
live on wages which an expert chauffeur would 
regard as insufficient.-— A. Edward Newton. 

“ A Magnificent Farce." 

At the same time it should not be forgotten that 
there is a class of appointment where the honorarium 
we will not call it a salary—is of far less importance 
than the opportunities afforded by the appointment 
This may be illustrated by an act ual instance. Within 
the last twelve months a certain teaching institution 
was pilloried for having advertised for a junior—a 
very junior -member of the staff a demonstrator, 
in short- -at an honorarium that would possibly have 
been declined with adjectival scorn by a street- 
sweeper not very long ago. The appointment, how¬ 
ever, was one that on closer examination resolved 
itself into a free post-graduate course with the addition 
of a certain amount of pocket-money. In brief, 
this was a case where the salary was. or ought to have 


been, a very secondary consideration, and it is 
mentioned solely for the purpose of showing that the 
Association, through its Council, mast be guided bv 
all the circumstances of an appointment, and the mem¬ 
bers of the Association may take it for granted that 
the circumstances are properly investigated. 

It has doubtless happened, and will certainly happen 
again, that, the Council, in some matters, appears to 
betray the Association by pursuing a policy of masterly 
inactivity, when such a policy seems contrary to the 
interests of the profession. If everything were known, 
however, it would usually be found that precipitate 
action would be prejudicial. Occasional inaction, 
though it may turn out to be wrong, is far less damaging 
to prestige than action that turns out to be wrong. 
Indeed, as it seems to me, the most commendable 
virtue the Council can possess is that of caution in¬ 
formed by enthusiasm. This is all the more desirable 
so long as the Association enjoys the shining days of 
youth, and so long as the present state of mental 
unrest obtains. The Great War has had the effect, 
not unforseen, of making everyone of us more or less 
dissatisfied with things as they are, without, at the 
same time, affording us a clear conception of what it 
is exactly that we want ; and though we are happily 
past the stage when the blessed word “ reconstruction ” 
was on every lip. we are still slightly feverish. We 
are all, in degrees depending on individual tempera¬ 
ment, intensely, almost painfully, anxious to have 
something better than that which actually exists. 
A perfectly natural, and even laudable frame of 
mind, if it is kept in due check by commonsense and 
adequate knowledge. 

It is probably true to say that, than professional 
education, no single subject, at the present time, 
produces so much adverse and frequently -I regret 
to have to say it -unfair criticism. As one who has 
been actively engaged in teaching veterinary students 
for thirty years, and as one to whom progress in matters 
educational has always had an appeal, I have no 
hesitation in claiming that, taking it all in all, veterin¬ 
ary education has advanced as fast as any reasonable 
person would demand. This is not to say that 
there is not ample scope for improvement- -it would 
be the height of foolishness to make anv such assertion 
—but there has been no standing still in the past, 
and it is safe to assume that there will be none in the 
future. There can be no stasis ; for modern thought 
in education generally -which the more conservative 
are inclined to regard as reactionary- is bound to 
have its reflex upon specialised professional education. 
None need have the smallest fear that veterinary 
education will escape the forward thrust. 

I have said that the criticism levelled at veterinary 
education is frequentlv unfair ; and. as it seems to me, 
the unfairness rests mainly in the accusation that the 
schools fail to produce practitioners with the mental 
and worldly knowledge that can only come, if it come 
at all. after years of actual experience of professional 
life. I am not aware that any school is so ill-advised 
as to claim that it can produce experienced practition¬ 
ers. A professional school, of whatever character, 
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has done its duty when it lias laid solid foundations, 
and has protected the public, so far as may be, 
against ignorance and charlatanry. And the licensing 
body has done its duty when it has tested the found¬ 
ations and made sure that the knowledge of the 
candidate for the license is not less than the public 
may reasonably demand. Afterwards the public 
have it in their own hands to test the efficiency of 
the candidate for their favours; and it is sometimes 
a matter for speculation whether the tests applied by 
the public are not of a milder character than they 
would be if their application were the duty of the 
original licensing body. 

While indulging what may quite easily seem to be 
a splenetic mood, but is not, I should like to ask 
whether the critics of the schools are careful to make 
themselves familiar with the methods and scope of 
the teaching as at present obtaining in the various 
institutions. So far as I can call to mind, no one, 
during the past ten years, has visited, in a spirit of 
enquiry, the school with which it is my privilege to 
be connected. Such visitors, or any visitors, would 
be warmly welcomed, and every facility would be 
afforded for the fullest enquiry. 

Much has also been said concerning the preliminary 
general education of the prospective veterinary 
student, but comment on this subject would probably 
be unwise at a time when a revised schedule of examin¬ 
ations is awaiting the date of its application. The 
revised schedule, doubtless quite naturally, does not 
meet the views of everyone- -it would be a marvellous 
schedule if it did. It is regarded with coolness by 
two bodies of men. One group predict that it will 
result in a diminution in the number of students. 
Time alone will show if this fear is well-grounded. A 
temporary diminution is almost certain ; for no change 
of a like nature in educational tests is ever without a 
temporary effect. Others hold that the standard 
of general education of the veterinary student will 
still be lower than it should be. These may possibly 
find some comfort in the thought that the mere passing 
of an examination is not necessarily a sure indication 
of mental endowment. The old universities of 
England managed to turn out men who made their 
mark on history at a time when educational tests were 
not particularly severe. Of course, the ideal plan 
is to abolish the preliminary examination entirely, 
and admit to our colleges only such students as can 
be certified as fit to profit by a professional training ; 
the certificate to be given by the boy’s highly moral 
and stringently conscientious headmaster. Un¬ 
fortunately, humanity is fallible in judgment ; a 
brilliant boy may develop into a very ordinary man ; 
a backward boy may become a very able adult ; and 
—Utopia is not yet. We must struggle on as best 
we can. 

But the subject of professional education and 
examinations is one that I have been permitted to 
deal with at a recent Annual Meeting, and it is a 
subject of so tempting a nature that it might easily 
lead me to try your patience to breaking point. Let 
it be enough to emphasise the acknowledged fact 
that, in education, inspiration is of greater value than 


the instillation of mere knowledge; and that, in 
addition, as in -everything else, it is well to make 
sure that change and betterment will go hand in hand. 
“ Prove all things ; hold fast to that which is good.” 

If a correct interpretation of the signs of the times 
is vouchsafed us, indications are not wanting that the 
claims of veterinary science, in the future, will receive 
a fuller meed of recognition than has been theirs in 
the past. Probably no clearer manifestation of this 
can be found than the development, during recent 
years, of the work of the Public Health official. 
Whatever our individual views may be respecting 
provisions for the better standard of meat inspection 
and for the provision of a purer milk supplv, the mere 
fact that these have received public attention must 
make for hopefulness. 

And we may well feel a measure of satisfaction in 
contemplating the awakening slow though it be— 
of the public to the importance of veterinary research. 
It would ill become me to make laudation of the terms 
of a recent Report by the Advisory Committee set 
up by the Development Commission ; but I may 
perhaps be allowed to say that the Report ought to 
impress upon all who read it the high economic 
value of research into diseases of animals, and the 
fact that, in the past, public, moneys for the encourage¬ 
ment of veterinary education and research have been 
doled out in an astonishingly niggardly fashion. 

“ It is not possible,” the Report says, “ to form an 
estimate of the annual loss from animal disease in 
the United Kingdom, but it must be very great. 
The Scottish Animal Diseases Research Association, 
a body fully representative of stock-owners and 
herdsmen in Scotland, estimate the annual loss from 
certain specified diseases in that country at close 
upon £1,000,(XK). Your Committee are not in a 
position to confirm or refute this estimate ; they 
would content themselves with pointing out that 
the losses in England and Wales are probably four 
or five times as great as those experienced in 
Scotland. In the Union of South Africa the value 
of stock is estimated at £100,000,000 and the annual 
loss from disease at several millions.” 

By way of comparison with the small capital and 
annual sums of public moneys devoted to veterinary 
research in this country, the Committee report that 
“ the estimated expenditure by the Government of 
the Union of South Africa upon veterinary education 
and research, exclusive of building, during the year 
1920-21 was £123,447.” Of the estimated expendit¬ 
ure, £75,000 was to be spent on laboratories and field 
research. And in justification of this expenditure, 
which appears to the investigator in this country 
to be on a princely scale, attention is drawn to the 
“ admirable contributions made by the Union of 
South Africa to the study of disease in animals, 
as illustrating what can he done by the wise expendi¬ 
ture of public funds.” 

Veterinary research has long enacted the part of 
Cinderella, and continues to fill the r61e to the apparent 
entire satisfaction of the Treasury. The Committee 
conceive it to be their duty 
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“ to state quite dearly what the position is to-day, 
and in doing so they would call attention to the fact 
that the provision made by Parliament for the work 
of the Medical Rescan'll Council during the financial 
year 1021-22 is £130,000. and that the approximate 
total amount so far recommended by theDevelopment 
Commissioners in respect of the. financial year 
1921-22 for the maintenance of agricultural research 
. . . is £128,000, and for the maintenance of 

fishery research £39,600. On the other hand 
recommendations made on behalf of the mainten¬ 
ance of veterinary research (including research 
scholarships) by the Development Commissioners 
do not amount to more than about £9,000.” 

How far veterinary research will benefit by the 
enquiry conducted by the Committee remains to be 
seen ; but there can be little question that there are 
good grounds for the conclusion of the Committee 
to the effect that 

“ having regard to the position held by the 
United Kingdom in the stock-breeding world the 
facilities for research existing in the five veterinary 
colleges constitute a national disgrace. Veterinary 
colleges should occupy a position in regard to 
veterinary research similar to that held by medical 
schools and hospitals in regard to medical re¬ 
search.” 

Before leaving the subject of “ research,” would it 
be very ungracious to say that there is some danger 
of the word, when conjoined with the adjective 
“ veterinary,” becoming viciously “ polarised ”—as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes would have expressed it. 
It is safe to sav that nine out of every ten persons 
in this room think of “ research ” as enquiry into the 
pathological and bacteriological aspects of disease. 
But are there not other aspects also clamouring for 
investigation ? What about the “ third partner ” 
in disease. ? And is enquiry into the clinical, hygienic, 
dietetic, physiological and other problems that beset 
the rational practice of veterinary science on every 
side, any less necessary than research in the domain 
of pathology and bacteriology ? May it not be 
possible even that much is still to be learned con¬ 
cerning normal structure ? Obviously if we take a 
comprehensive view, veterinary research offers an 
enormous field, and satisfying and fruitful results 
will only be reaped after adequate and appropriate 
cultivation. 

As one who is leaving the Presidential Chair after 
a long—an unwarrantedly long—-occupancy, it may 
possibly be expected that I should seize the occasion 
to say, as a valediction, how I regard the Association 
as it is to-day, and in what direction development 
may reasonably be anticipated. But, apart alto¬ 
gether from the pitfalls of prophecy, to do this 
adequately would take too long ; and, in any case, 
I could hardly say more than I have already done 
more than once. Let it suffice to say that I am 
more than ever confident that, in the Association, 
the veterinary profession has the germ of a powerful 
instrument such as it never had before. The prestige 
and power of the Association is destined to grow ; 
but the prestige must be jealously guarded, and the 


power must be judiciously used. Prestige is more 
readily lost than gained. It is not difficult to earn 
the reputation of a meddlesome busybody ; it is not 
without much care and a clear anticipatory vision 
that renown for sanity of judgment is attained. 
Power is most potent when most reserved. 

For its future guidance, perhaps the Association 
might do worse than adopt the motto of the firm 
of Rumbelow, Stallybrass and Corker, of Smokcover : 
“ Ideal aims, businesslike methods and sportsmanlike 
principles.” If we conduct it on some such lines, 
the Association is bound to grow and flourish ; and 
all the more so if we take to ourselves the exhortation 
that was once directed to certain dwellers in Corinth : 
“ Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind.” 
For “ by union the smallest states thrive ; by discord 
the greatest arc destroyed.” 


Jfnnual Qeqeral Jrfeeting. 


The Annual General Meeting of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association was held in the 
Guildhall, Bath, on Wednesday, 2nd August, 1922. 

The President, Dr. 0. C. Bradley occupied the chair, 
and there were also present:—- 

Mr. II. Sumner (President Elect); Captain A. W. 
Noel Pillers (Liverpool); Mr. W. Jackson Young 
(Edinburgh); Mr. F. T. Harvey (St. Columb); Cap¬ 
tain F. C. Scott (Pontefract); Captain J. It. Hewer 
(Swindon); Mr. W. R. Davis (Enfield); Captain 
O. V. Gunning (Nonington); Captain Wm. Watt 
(London): Mr. S. E. Sampson (Sheffield); Mr. .1. 
T. Allen (Tunstall); Mr. W. P. Stableforth (Honiton); 
Major T. H. Hobson (Leicester) ; Mr. H. P. Hogben 
(Folkestone); Captain R. Finch (Preston); Mr. J. 
Willett (London) ; Captain H. Tudor Hughes 
(Oswestry) ; Mr. M. Robinson (Barnsley); Mr. C. 
Masson (Torquay); Major G. W. Dunkin (Canter¬ 
bury) ; Mr. C. Roberts (Tunbridge Wells) ; Mr. F. 
Leeds Gooch (Stamford); Professor J. MacQueen 
(London): Mr. R. W. Hall (Barry, Glam.); Captain 
W. F. Widden (London); Professor E. Brayley 
Reynolds (London) ; Colonel A. Smith (Seaford); 
Colonel W. A. Wood (Cambridge); Mr. J. Wright 
Conchic (Kidderminster); Mr. R. Moore (Treorchy); 
Mr. G. Howie (Alford, Aberdeen); Mr. W. Brown 
(Banchory, Aberdeen); Mr. S. H. Slocock (Hounslow); 
Major F. T. G. Hobday (London); Captain J. R. 
Barker (Hereford) ; Mr. C. W. Howard (Dorking); 
Mr. J. Martin (Wellington, Salop); Major-General 
Sir Layton J. Blenkinsop; Major C. Hedworth 
Gollcdgc (Sherborne, Dorset.); Captain S. J. Motion 
(Penzance); Captain J. J. Aveston (Bath); Major 
F. Chambers (Wolverhampton) ; Professor R. G. 
Linton (Edinburgh) ; Captain P. Abson (Whitefield); 
Mr. G. H. Livesey (Hove); Mr. Hugh F. Begg 
(Hamilton, Lanark) ; Major J. Abson (Sheffield); 
Mr. G. II. Locke (Manchester) ; Mr. E. J. Thorburn 
(Crewkerne); Major G. Rces-Mogg (Wendover); 
Major T. G. Heatley (Woodbridge) ; Mr. IV. D. Rees 
(Trealan, Glam.); Captain W. D. John (Ammanford, 
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Carm.); Major W. N. Wright (Torquay) ; Mr. G. D. 
Lansley (Axminster); Mr. M. Bray (King's Lynn) ; 
Professor D. Imrie (Glasgow); Captain W. W. Lang 
(Brigg) ; Mr. W. L. Richardson (Wadebridge); 
Captain E. S. Martin (Christchurch, Hants.) ; Captain 
A. C. Duncan (Cirencester); Mr. W. Woods (Wigan); 
Mr. S. W. Pratt (Shanghai); IK. W. J. Mulvey 
(London); Captain W. 8. Stevens (Wineanton); 
Major P. J. Simpson (Maidenhead); Captain W. 
Little (Reading) ; Captain H. D. Sparrow (Rochford); 
Mr. E. Collins (Bradford) ; Captain W. A. Macgregor, 
Junr. (Ayr); Captain G. A. Roberts (Cullompton); 
Captain J. Fox (Cardiff) ; Mr. C. Pitts (Bradford); 
Mr. H. Apcough Thompson, Junr ; Captain S. Villar 
(Amersham Common) ; Mr. E. I’. Evans (Cardiff) ; 
Captain W. A. Williams (Abergavenny) ; Mr. C. F. 
Parsons (Cheltenham) ; Mr. T. J. Brain (Cheltenham); 
Captain G. Howie, Junr. (Birmingham); Captain 
W. F. Aston (Ludlow); Mr. J. C. Coleman (Swindon) ; 
Captain C. Armstrong (Bristol); Mr. G. Bishop; 
Captain T. Symes (Yeovil); Mr. A. Veitch (Weston- 
super-Mare); Mr. C. H. Delacherois (Sandlord) ; 
Captain W. E. Armstrong (Wigton); Major H. C. 
Jagger (Buckingham); Mr. W. Roach (Exeter); 
Captain H. E. Wkitemore (West Town); Mr. H. H. 
Aldred (Chester) ; Captain W. Kendrick (Tarvin, 
Cheshire); Captain P. S. Howard (Wanstead); Mr. 
W. Webster (Warminster) ; Mr. R. J. Verney (Oxford); 
Captain E. J. Burndred (Blackburn); Major H. G. 
Lcpper (Aylesbury); Mr. J. L. Perry (Cardiff); 
Mr. W. T. Edwards (Neath); Mr. G. S. Bruce; 
Captain P. T. Lindsay (Tamworth); Captain W. R. 
Williams (Bridgend); Mr. W. Caudwell (Bourne¬ 
mouth) ; Mr. C. Pack (Lymington); Mr. J. W. II. 
Masheter (Newnham-on-Severn); Mr. R„ Catmur 
(Abingdon-on-Thaines); Captain J. E. Hutchinson 
(Eccleshall) ; Mr. J. R. Baxter (Leelilude, Glos.); 
Mr. J. H. Parker (Faringdoti, Berks.); Mr. A. B. 
Forsyth (Cannock, Staffs.); Mi'. F. B. 0. Taylor 
(Rodditcli) ; Mr. T. Wilson (Nantwicli); Major W. 
C. Lowe (Cairo); Mr. D. S. Jack (King’s Lynn); 
Mr. D. Pugh (Sevenoaks) ; Mr. H. C. Gregory (Oswes¬ 
try) ; Mr. H. B. Hiles (Worcester) ; Mr. E. Sayer 
(Mumbles); Mr. Arnold E. Roberts (Chepstow) ; 
Captain E. A. Ryan (Strokestown) ; Mr. II. L. Roberts 
(Ipswich); Mr. C.W. Howard (Dorking); Mr. C. E. Perry 
(Bristol) ; Captain D. G. Davies (Swansea); Mr. W. 
Scott (Bridgwater) ; Mr. E. Whitley Baker (Wim- 
borne) ; Mr. F. Tonar (Bath) ; Major F. J. Taylor 
(Bath); Dr. W. G. Savage (Weston-super-Mare); 
Mr. G. H. Williams (Chippenham); Captain V. Bovlc 
(Salisbury); and Mr. J. B. Buxton (London), Hon. 
Secretary. 

Visitors: —Mrs. B. Dunkin (Canterbury); Mrs. 
M. Bailey (Tunbridge Wells) ; Professor A. W. White- 
house (Glasgow); Mr. H. Lewellyn- Jones (Denbigh, N. 
Wales); Mr. J. F. Simpson (” Shirley,” Maidenhead); 
Mr. J. J. Stafford (Westlecot Road, Swindon); 
Mr. R. W. A. Watchorn (Newtown, N. Wales); 
Mr. R. Hudson (Retford); Mr. J. W. Procter (Here¬ 
ford) ; Dr. G. C. Bevan (Iowa, U.S.A.); Mr. C. B. 
Perry (Staple Hill, N. Bristol) ; Mr. A. Sayers, 
(Swindon); Dr. Jas. F. Blackett, M.O.H. (Guildhall, 


Bath) ; Mr. Jas. A. French (Dublin) ; Mr. A. E. Pett 
(Bath); Mr. W. Brown, Junr. (Wiveliscom.be). 

The General Secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting, which have been 
printed in the Record, were ordered to be signed as 
correct. 

■ Apologies for absence were received from:— 
Major-General Sir John Moore, Colonel Brittlebank, 
Major Ascott, Professor Wooldridge, Mr. A. Gofton, 
Mr. E. L. Butters, Mr. G. P. Male, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 
Mr. L. C. Tipper, Mr. T. A. MoClintock, Mr. John 
Cameron, Mr. F. W illett, Mr. Bloye, Air. W. L. Heelis, 
Mr. J. Preston and Mr. T. S. Price. 

Secretary’s Report. 

’The thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting of the 
Association was held at the Town Hall, Chester, on 
July 27th, 28th and 29th, 1921, under the Presidency 
of Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley. The proceedings were 
published in the official Journal and issued to all 
me mbers. 

Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley was re-elected President 
for the year 1921-1922, and the following officers 
were appointed. 

Vice-Presidents —Sir Stewart Stockman, Messrs. 
W. A. Taylor, A. W atson, A. Gofton. 

Treasurer —Professor G. II. Wooldridge. 

General Secretary and Editor —Air. J. B. Buxton. 

Assistant Secretary —Air. Brennan De Vine. 

Auditors — Professor Macqueen and Air. Douglas 

W ykes, of Alessrs. Fairburn, Wingfield and Wykes. 

Appointment of additional Assistant Secretary. 
At a meeting of the Council held on Friday, January 
Oth, 1922, Air. II. R. Allen, Al.R.C.V.S., was appointed 
additional lion. Assistant Secretary. 

Resignation of Assistant Secretary. —Air. Brennan 
De Vine tendered his resignation as Hon. Assistant 
Secretary, owing to his inability to continue the work 
of the advertising department. 

Comm ittees. 

Salaries Committee. This committee has held 
numerous meetings for the purpose of formulating a 
scale of remuneration for whole-time veterinary 
inspectors. This scale has been approved by the 
Council and has been published in The Veterinary 
Record. Other questions concerning the salaries of 
whole-time officers will be dealt with as, and when, 
they may arise. 

Finance and Advisory Committee. This committee 
has met at frequent intervals and has carried out on 
behalf of the Council practically the whole of the busi¬ 
ness of the Association. 

Printing. It was decided to accept the tender of 
Alessrs. Hudson and Son, Birmingham, for the printing 
of The Veterinary Record during the current year. 
It is anticipated that as a result of various economics, 
especially the reduction in the cost of paper for the 
journal, a saving of several hundred pounds will be 
effected, and so provide the nucleus of a reserve fund. 

The Special Committee for consideration of the 
methods of Distribution of Biological Products has 
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held several meetings, and will report the results of 
its deliberations to the Council m due course. 

The Special Committee appointed to consider the 
best means of furnishing information regarding 
Foreign and Colonial appointments to intending 
applicants has presented a report to the Council. 
Council. 

Number of Meetings. During the year there have 
been four quarterly meetings of Council. 

Resolutions. The following Resolutions have been 
received and dealt with as follows. 

Annual General Meeting. 1921 (Mr. L. W. Wvnn 
Lloyd .y " That the Ministry of Agriculture be urged 
to take steps to enforce the Animals (Aiuest hetics) 
Act, the provisions of which, especially in country 
districts, do not yet appear to be sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated by the police and other ruling bodies.” 

The Ministry of Agriculture replied pointing out 
that the enforcement of the provisions of the Act 
was a matter for the police. 

Recommendations of the Special Committee appointed 
at the Annual General Meeting, Chester, re methods 
of ensuring supervision and control of dairy cows 
which may be a source of danger to the public, were 
sent to the National Clean Milk Society, The Ministry 
of Health, The Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
authorities of all counties and county boroughs. 
Borough of Chelsea. Concurred. 

,, Carlisle. Representation sent to the 

Ministry of Agrie. ; for re- 
introduction of Tuberculosis 
Order. 

,, Carnarvon. No action to be taken. 

„ Derby. 

,, Exeter. Support the Resolution. 

,, Durham. Partly approved. 

,, Essex. Approved. 

,, Fulham. No action to be taken. 

„ Gloucester. Partly approved. 

,, Greenwich. Partly approved. 

Metropolitan Holborn. Further particulars required. 
Borough of Holborn. In sympathy. 

Isle of Wight C. Council. No instructions given. 
Borough of Lambeth. Received. 

County Council, Lincoln. Approved. 

,, ,, North¬ 
umberland. No instructions given. 

,, ., Pembroke. No action to be taken. 

,, .. Retford. Approved. 

Metropolitan Borough 

of St. Marylebone. Letter acknowledged. 
Borough Council St. 

Paneras. Approved. 

Borough of Southwark. Approved. 

County Council. 

Cornwall. No action to be taken. 

County Council, 

West Sussex. No action to be taken. 
North Riding of York¬ 
shire. No action to be taken. 

(8 In agreement. 7 No action to be taken. 3 Partly 
approve. 3 No instruct! oils to be given.) 


From the Royal Counties Division. A resolution 
was received and a small committee has been appointed 
to enquire into the methods of distribution of bio¬ 
logical products for experimental or other purposes. 

From the Central Division. “ The Council of the 
Central Veterinary Society request the National 
Veterinary Medical Association to consider the 
question of joining the Federation of Medical and 
Allied Societies.” 

It was decided to apply for representation, and on 
March 29th, the Association was elected a corporate 
member of the Federation. Major F. T. G. Hobday 
was appointed to represent this Association on the 
Medical Council of the Federation. 

From the Yorkshire Division. " The Yorkshire 
Division is of the opinion that the time has arrived 
when, in the interests of public health, the Tuber¬ 
culosis Order of 1913. should be again brought into 
force.: And request that the National Veterinary 
Medical Association should take steps to bring the 
matter before the authorities concerned.” 

The Secretary was instructed to forward the 
resolution to the Ministry of Health and the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

From, the Mid-West and South Wales Division. 
"That this Association urges the Council of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association to appoint 
a committee to advise enquirers, especially young 
graduates, as to the value of salaries offered and their 
comparative prospects and social position in any part 
of the world where they may wish to take up a whole- 
time appointment: Also to make representations 
to the proper authorities in this country whenever 
it is considered t hat the salaries offered are not 
adequate remuneration as a return for the time and 
work given to, and the amount of money which has 
been spent on. the education of a graduate of the 
veterinary profession.” 

A special committee was appointed to consider the 
best methods of carrying out the work and to recom¬ 
mend a standing committee for the purpose of advising 
applicants for posts abroad. The recommendations 
of this special committee have been presented to the 
Council. 

Membkrship. 

During the past twelve months the membership 
has increased from 1.115 to 1,362. There are in 
addition about 250 subscribers to the official journal. 
At the time of the last annual report the circulation 
of The Veterinary Record was 1,513 copies weekly. 
This number has now increased to 1,700, only 60 less 
than at the time that the paper was acquired by the 
Association. 

Satisfactory as these figures undoubtedly are, it 
is still urgently necessary that all members of the 
Association should endeavour to increase the member¬ 
ship by inducing new members to join. It is only 
by this means that a sufficiently large reserve fund can 
be obtained to enable the Association to make the 
grants, etc., provided for in the Articles of Association. 

Valuable help can also be given by the prompt 
payment of all subscriptions which are in arrear. 
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To date 522 members have failed to pay the subscrip¬ 
tion for the current year. 

The collection of the outstanding amounts causes a 
considerable amount of unnecessary expense to the 
Association and worry to the honorary officers. 

The Chairman : The Secretary's report, has been 
received and adopted bv the Council, and it is now 
submitted to the Annual Meeting for your approval. 
Is it your wish that we should take it paragraph by 
paragraph ? Or shall we take it in en bloc ? An 
eminently satisfactory report, as I think everybody 
will agree. No comments ? I think it is better if 
it were formally moved by somebody. 

Mr. Young : I move that it be received and adopted 
by the members of the Association. 

Mr. Harvey seconded. Carried. 

Treasurer’s Statement. 

In presenting the Balance Sheet for the year ending 
December 31st, 1921, together with the Revenue 
Account and The Veterinary Record Production 
Account, as drawn up by the professional auditor. 
I would draw attention to the difficulties encountered 
during the first year's working since the acquisition 
of the weekly journal by the Association. The 
complication of the accounts relating to the printing 
and publication of the Record , the monies received 
and due for advertisements, the sale of copies other 
than those supplied to members, the cost of office 
management and furnishing, and numerous other 
items have made things very difficult indeed for your 
honorary officials during the past year. It has also 
increased the labours of the professional auditors, 
and they have advised and now introduced a system 
of book-keeping which will make the work very much 
more easy in future. 

It will be seen in the Balance Sheet that at the end 
of last year we had heavy liabilities amounting to 
over eight hundred pounds (£800). That consisted 
of one quarter’s printers’ accounts and also the heavy 
legal expenses entailed by the constitution of the 
Association into a limited liability company. Those 
accounts are now all paid, and the printers’ account 

Rational ©etermarp 


is being paid monthly. The Balance Sheet shows an 
excess of expenditure over income for the year of one 
hundred and forty-six pounds, seventeen shillings 
and four pence (£146 17s. 4d.) the broad details of 
which will be found in the Revenue Account. 
Amongst the items of expendit ure will be seen one for 
one hundred and forty-five pounds, eleven shillings 
and four pence (£145 11s. Id.) for preliminary expenses, 
a non-recurring item which practically accounts for 
all the excess. 

On referring to The Veterinary Record production 
account, I feel sure that most members will be sur¬ 
prised at the large amount of money (over £3 500) we 
have had to find in order to meet the costs. It has 
needed every care and economy, and the most careful 
consideration of every expense incurred, before the 
way could be seen clear at the end of the year. In 
this account, too, is seen an item of two hundred 
pounds (£200) which had to be refunded in numerous 
small amounts to various members who paid Messrs. 
Brown for advance copies of the Record which is, 
of course, now supplied free of charge to members of 
the Association. The revenue from advertisements 
has been considerable, and for this the thanks of the 
Association are due to Major W. B. De Vine who was 
in close local touch with the printers. The adver¬ 
tisement management has now been brought to the 
central office, and, good as has been the revenue from 
this source, it is hoped to still further increase it during 
the present year. 

In summing up, I feel that the Association is to be 
congratulated on the state of its finances, which I 
personally regard as satisfactory, particularly when 
we consider that it is the first year of the ownership 
of the Record, with the heavy and unavoidable 
preliminary expenses, and the very high cost of print¬ 
ing and postage. If I may bo permitted to look 
ahead. I feel every confidence in forecasting that the 
present year will be financially a very satisfactory 
one, and I look forward to an even more favourable 
balance sheet for 1922. 

(Signed) Geo. H. Wooldridge. 

Metrical association. 


Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities. 

Capital : 

The Company has not a Share Capital, the 
liability of members being limited by 
Guarantee. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Sundry Creditors 




826 

14 

4 

No. 2 Bank A/c overdrawn ... 

2 

14 

2 




Petty Cash „ „ 

0 

3 

11 







— 

o 

18 

1 

Subsciptions paid in advance ... 




32 

0 

6 

Reserve Account : 







Balance at 31st Dec., 1920 ... 

512 

10 

2 




Less Excess of Expenditure over 







Income for year 

146 

17 

4 





— 


— 

365 

12 

10 




£1,227 

5 

9 


Assets. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Cash at Bank ... ... ... 97 19 10 

Cash at Bank. Petty Cash A/c ... 15 3 6 

Cash in Hand ... ... ... 16 6 0 

- 129 9 4 

Cash on Deposit ... ... ... 150 0 0 

Sundry Debtors for Advertisements 447 16 5 

Goodwill and Copyrights in the 

“ Veterinary Record ” at cost 500 0 0 


£1,227 5 9 
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Revenue 

Dr. Expenditure. 

W 

£ 

s 

d. 

To Office Salaries and General Offico Expen¬ 
diture 

539 

14 

0 

Secretarial Expenses ... 

81 

7 

o 

Expenses of Reporting Proceedings at 
Meetings 

163 

1 

8 

Rent 

65 

0 

0 

District Offices Exponses 

21 

0 

2 

Telephone 

6 

0 

11 

Lighting . 

5 

l 

4 

Stationery 

53 

12 

5 

Legal and Professional Charges 

46 

11 

10 

Subscriptions to the Royal Sanitary 
Institute 

1 

11 

6 

Rank Charges ... 

0 

3 

1 

Preliminary Expenses 

145 

11 

4 

Balanco from “ Veterinary Record M 

Production Account 

1,858 

9 

1 


£2,987 

4 

6 


Account. 

Incomk. Cr. 

£ a. d. 

By Subscriptions ... ... ... 2,836 15 9 

„ Deposit Interest ... ... ... 3 11 5 

,, Deficiency for year carried to Balance 

Sheet ... ... ... ... ... 1^6 17 4 


£2,987 4 6 


“ Record ” Production Account. 


Dr. 

To Cost of Printing and Publishing 
,, Cost of Distribution, Postages, etc. 
,, Press Cuttings 
,, Law Costs ... 

,, Advertisement Manager’s Expenses 
,, Goneral Office Expenses 
,, Chequo Books 


Goodwill and Copyrights 



£ 

2,871 

a. 

1 


363 

16 

,, 

8 

8 


13 

2 


16 

17 


40 

8 


2 

0 

ct 

of 

200 

14 


d. 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 


By Salos to the Public 
,, Advertisement Revenue ... 

,, Balance carriod to Revenue A/c 


Cr. 

£ s. d. 
448 5 9 
1.209 12 9 
1,858 9 1 


O. Charnock Bradley, President. 
Geo. H. Wooldridge, Hon. Treasurer. 
J. Basil Buxton, General Secretary. 


£3,516 7 7 


£3,516 7 7 


Wo have audited the Balance Sheet of the National veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Limited, dated 31st December. 1921, and we have obtained all the information and explanations we have 
required. In our opinion the above Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the Association’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us 


and as shown by the books of the Association. 

ISth July, 1922. 

The Chairman: Unfortunately the Treasurer was 
not able to do more than submit it to us last night, 
and then leave for London. I do not think there is 
very much it would have been necessary for him to 
have said, but if there are any difficulties it may be 
that the General Secretary or myself can clear them 
up. Does anyone desire any information on the 
Treasurer’s Statement ? Will somebody then move 
that it be received and adopted? 

Mr. W. Davies : I beg to move it be received and 
adopted. 

Mr. Watt : I second. CajTied. 

Election of Officers. 

The Chairman : We now proceed to the election 
of officers. I can tell you of the names of those 
suggested by your Council, and it will be for you to 
adopt these suggestions or make other suggestions 
if you think fit. The Council’s suggestion for the. 
new President is the name of Mr. Henry Sumner. 
I am quite sure I need not put that to you. I may 
take it as meeting with your unanimous views. 
(Applause.) 


Fairbairn, Wingfield & Wykes, 

Chartered Accountants. 

As Vice-Presidents it is suggested that the Presidents 
of the four branches should be elected. This is really 
according to custom, and I think on the whole it is a 
desirable custom. I will put that to you. (Agreed.) 

As far as the Treasurer is concerned, the Council 
determined that there is only one thing that could 
possibly be done. That was to ask Professor Wool¬ 
dridge if he would be good enough to take office again 
for another year. He agreed to nomination, and it 
is for you to say if you accept it. (Agreed.) Per¬ 
haps, however, we will have a formal resolution. 

Mr. Gooch : I propose it. 

Mr. Robinson seconded. Carried. 

The Chairman : The Council were just as equal 
minded, if not more strongly minded, if that is possible, 
as to the General Secretary, and we suggest you appoint 
Mr. Buxton as General Secretary. (Applause). 
I would like to have it formally proposed. 

Mr. Willett: I propose it. 

Mr. W. E. Davis seconded. 

Carried with acclamation. 
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The Chairman : Now there is the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary. It was felt that the views of the General 
Secretary should be taken into account. Of course 
he is the person particularly concerned; and the 
General Secretary suggests we should re-appoint Mr. 
Allen as Assistant Secretary. The Council saw no 
reason whatsoever why he should not be re-appointed, 
so Mr. Allen’s name comes before you. Is it agreed 
with your approval ? (Agreed.) 

In case of the Auditors, I suppose—although it is 
open to you to make any change—that you would 
wish to appoint the auditors of last year again. 
(Agreed.) 

To Determine Place of Next Annual General 
Meeting. 

The Chairman : We have now to determine the 
place of the next Annual General Meeting—a matter 
that should receive a due amount of thought, because 
the success of the meeting very largely depends 
upon where it happens to take place. A suggestion 
that I want to make to this meeting is that we shoidd 
make a practice of having the Annual Meeting in 
some town or other in one of the branches. In 1920 
the meeting was held in the Scottish branch ; in 1921 
the meeting should have been held, and to all intents 
and purposes was held in the Irish branch, although 
actually in the town of Chester, but for the moment 
that w'as considered part of the Irish branch. This 
year, meeting in Bath as we do, we say we have met 
in the territory of the Southern branch, so it seems if 
this suggestion is followed quite naturally, we should 
meet next year in some town in the territory of the 
Northern. There were two or three towns suggested. 
No decision was arrived at. One was Scarborough, 
another Norwich. Yarmouth was also mentioned. 
It has also occurred to some of us there is another town 
that should receive attention, namely, York, and 
largely for this reason. Scarborough or Yarmouth 
in August are going to be crowded, and we had to 
ask ourselves whether hotels might not be reluctant 
to make provision for the accommodation of 150 or 
200. Some inconvenience might be experienced at 
a seaside resort, in view of their extra social functions. 
Norwich would not have that drawback, but it might 
have the disadvantage of having small attractions 
for ladies. I may say we certainly do not want to 
do without ladies at the Annual Meeting. York 
would provide all the accommodation that was neces¬ 
sary, and would be a very excellent centre for 
excursions. I am putting York forward very largely 
on my own responsibility. I have to put to you the 
names suggested by the Council of Norwich and 
Scarborough. It is open to you to suggest or decide 
upon any other town. I put these three really as 
suggestions. Don’t let us come to a decision rashly. 
It is an extremely important piece of business we are 
going to transact which may make or mar next year’s 
meeting. 

Mr. F. L. Gooch : I shall stick up for Norwich. 
There is no better centre for the ladies. They can 
get to the Broads in twenty minutes, to Cromer in 


half-an-hour, and to Yarmouth in less than an hour. 
There are other attractions. Norwich itself is very 
historical. I shall propose that the next Annual 
Meeting be held at Norwich. 

Mr. S. E. Sampson : I should like to propose York. 
Mr. Gooch : One consideration why Norwich was 
suggested is the large number of scattered practitioners 
in the Eastern Counties. 

Mr. J. Willett : I will second Norwich. 

Mr. F. C. Scott (Pontefract) seconded York. 

The Chairman : I am going to put these two places. 

I am going to put Norwich first. 

Sixteen voted for Norwich and eighteen for York. 
The Chairman : The next business that comes 
under the heading of “ any other business ” is to 
receive the resolution that comes from the central 
division that has been transmitted from the Council 
to the Annual General Meeting. 

The Secretary read the resolution as follows :— 

“ The Central Branch of the National Veterinary 
Association recommends the following resolution 
for the consideration of the N.V.M.A. 

“ As there is a great diversity of opinion on the 
question of the humane slaughtering of animals 
intended for human food, and the subsequent 
effect on the flesh of the various methods used, we 
suggest that a Government Committee of Inquiry 
be instituted to investigate the whole subject; 
the Committee to consist of members of all pro¬ 
fessions and trades interested.” 

The Chairman : You had better discuss this before 
you come to any decision. 

Major Hobday : I should like to speak very strongly 
on this. At the Central Meeting it was felt there is 
a crying need at the present moment for this to be 
settled one way or the other. The time is ripe for it. 
During the past week the daily press has had some 
very striking articles on the subject. It is a pity 
we, as veterinary surgeons, have not been right in the 
fore-front of the discussion. It is largely owing to 
the work of members of our profession that there is 
this dispute at the present time. 

General Sir L. Blenkinsop : I would like to read 
an extract from the Daily Mail this morning of a 
letter from the Secretary of the Association of London 
Retail Meat Traders. He says :—• 

“ With regard to the mechanical killer, the meat 
trade takes up this strong and unanswerable 
position, namely, that an inquiry must be held by 
the Government into the whole question of the use 
of mechanical implements in slaughtering. 

“ All reliable scientific opinion is, however, on 
the side of the pole-axe for slaughtering animals 
intended for food, and there is also ample evidence, 
from the men’s point of view, that they consider the 
mechanical slaughtering implement to be dan¬ 
gerous.” 

There is no doubt this question of the slaughtering 
of animals is now agitating the public, and it is proper 
that the veterinary profession should consider it. 
Owing to the delay between Council Meetings, the 
resolutions would have probably already been before 
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the public. I suggest that not only this resolution 
be acted upon, but that some letter from this 
National Association should be sent to the public 
press showing what we have done in the. matter. 

Major Hobday quoted a further press statement. 

Mr. Hugh Begg : The Duchess of Hamilton set 
the ball rolling ; she sent the first letter to the press. 
This question always appeals to me in this way. As 
soon as we have produced a method of humane 
killing, which shall be as free from danger as is the 
pole-axe, then I would be all in favour of it. I have 
seen bullets flying round, and I have seen others used 
which have done uncommonly well. I am whole¬ 
heartedly in favour of some kind of investigation being 
made ; and the veterinary profession ought to lead 
the way. I agreed with Sir Layton Blenkinsop that 
a resolution should be sent to the press indicating 
to the public our feelings in the matter. Such 
propaganda as that ought to be, done to-day. I 
know the view of killers who are experts with a pole¬ 
axe is that nothing has ever turned up yet which is 
quite so good. If a man is ever to be killed through 
the weakness of the humane killer, they should not 
be used. 

Professor MacQueen : Is it the intention that this 
Association should commit itself to any special method 
of slaughtering ? 

The Chairman : “ No.” 

Professor MacQueen: It seems to me an 
initial difficulty for us to consider. We are not very 
much concerned with the slaughtering of animals, 
but in preserving animals. We are not out to kill ; 
we are out to save life ; and when one comes to the 
actual question of slaughtering for food, opinions 
are bound to differ very considerably owing to the 
state of the animals submitted to the slaughterman; 
and owing to the removal of the Canadian embargo, 
it is quite likely that the slaughtering of these animals 
will have to be carried out in a different manner 
to the slaughtering of home-bred animals. My own 
feeling is that it is not a subject with which this 
Association is particularly concerned. All that is 
required is a mere expression of opinion as to the most 
humane method of slaughtering. That is a matter 
for individual consideration. I do not think that 
the Association is competent to say which is the most 
humane method of slaughtering animals for human 
food. We took no part in the production of the 
humane killer, which was introduced independent 
of the veterinary profession ; and it is more than 
thirty-five years ago that an investigation was carried 
out in the slaughter-house for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether or not the pole-axe was a humane 
method of slaughtering. 

The matter is unsettled at the present moment ; 
and there is no possibility, so far as I can see, of arriving 
at a definite conclusion. 

The Chairman : Let me read the resolution again. 
I want you to grasp its significance. Although we ask 
that a Committee of inquiry may be instituted to 
investigate the whole subject, we are not expressing 
any opinion. 


Major Hobday : I wish to point out that the 
resolution was sent to the Association out of loyalty 
by one of the Societies for the parent body ; and we 
want the support of the main Society. Instead of 
sending it straight from the Central, we desired the 
backing of the whole representative body of the 
profession. A similar resolution is being brought 
forward at the Sanitary Congress at Bournemouth. 
The need was felt of an instrument that should be as 
humane as the pole-axe proficiently used, an instru¬ 
ment absolutely humane and absolutely safe. 

Mr. Gooch : When we know there is a very decided 
controversy between men who supply food as to the 
condition of meat after slaughter and its keeping 
qualities, it is for us as a scientific body to be in the 
forefront of the matter. I have seen an animal 
shot three times and not knocked down, and accidents 
even in the public streets, where a bullet went through 
a window just above a man’s head. 

Mr. J. J. Aveston : We should take a lead in sending 
this resolution forward, because public opinion is at 
the present moment seriously alarmed, and nowhere 
more so than in the City of Bath, where the mayor 
is most keenly interested in this question, and the 
City Council recently received a deputation on the 
subject. I feel not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that an animal properly pole-axed has no suffering 
whatever. I visit many slaughter-houses. There is 
probably one man there who can pole-axe an animal. 
His deputy is an inferior slaughterman. If the 
former falls ill, how do they get over the difficulty ? 
They can perhaps get no one else, so the deputy is 
told “ You must do it yourself.” This man may be 
absolutely incapable of dealing with animals. Then 
they got awful sights. I have seen some of them. 
I have been asked dozens of times lately if I can tell 
people the name of a butcher who used an humane 
killer. If one butcher put up a notice in the city 
that he killed animals by the humane method, there 
is no doubt his trade would increase 500 per cent. 
Public opinion has the matter largely in its own hands; 
but what we feel in Bath is that a public abattoir 
would settle that question to a large extent. At 
the same time I earnestly ask that this resolution 
shall go forward, because I am convinced that nothing 
but good will come of its being sent to the proper 
quarter. 

Mr. Hughes : I support the motion because I am 
in favour of getting uniformity throughout the country. 
Veterinary surgeons should certainly have a voice in 
the way that meat is produced. 

Professor E. B. Reynolds : I submit that is the 
only point upon which the recommendation should 
be sent forward. A Government enquiry should be 
instituted to decide once and for all, not only as to 
the humane method of killing animals, but also in 
connection with the. effect of the various methods of 
killing on the keeping qualities of the food. The very 
diverse opinions expressed show how very little we 
know on this point. If only to settle all these 
questions, and not really to express any opinion from 
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this Association as to any particular method, I 
support the motion. 

Mr. Hall : I do not agree with the view of Professor 
MacQueen. We are concerned with meat inspection. 
Surely we should take a humanitarian view. We 
ought to be leaders in showing we have some feeling 
towards the animals we have in our charge. On that 
account I support it. 

A Member : I move that the question be now put. 

The Chairman : I should like someone to move in 
terms of the resolution of the Central division, and in 
the motion suggesting what is to be done with the 
resolution when it passes our hands. There is no 
suggestion in the resolution sent from the Central 
as to what should be done as to that, or as to what 
steps should be taken in endeavouring to obtain a 
Government enquiry. I should very much like a 
formal resolution that I can put to you. 

Mr. J. Abson : Are we to ignore the Jewish method 
of slaughter ? 

The Chairman : It includes all methods of 
slaughtering. 

Major Hobday : I move the resolution, and that it 
be sent to the Ministry of Health, the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Board of Agri¬ 
culture for Scotland, and the Board of Agriculture 
and Technical Institute of Ireland. 

Mr. Livesey seconded. 

Mr. J. Willett : What about the public press ? 
It is a burning question. 

A Member : May I suggest we send it to the 
Farmers’ Union as well ? 

The Chairman : Why not the Meat Trades Feder¬ 
ation as well ? We are broad-casting this. We can 
add names and various addenda afterwards. Let us 
get the clean cut resolution passed first. The 
resolution was then passed. 

The Chairman : Mr. Willett suggests that this 
resolution having been accepted by the Association 
be communicated to the public press. (Agreed.) 
There is a further suggestion—that we ask, in sub¬ 
mitting the resolution to these various bodies, for their 
active co-operation and support. 

Mr. Gooch : Leave it to the General Secretary and 
the President to draw up a covering letter to be sent 
with the resolution to these different bodies. 
(Agreed.) 

The Chairman: Is there anything further in the 
shape of any other business ? 

Professor MacQueen : I suppose it is too late to 
say anything regarding the Annual Report. 

The Chairman : Too late now. 

Professor MacQueen : I was there at 9-20 a.m., 
and you were on the eighth item of the agenda. If 
you will give me permission. I should like to call 
attention to one omission in the annual report, and 
you will tell me whether I am in order or not. I 
think it is remarkable that an Association of this 
kind has passed in silence the present opposition to 
the application of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons for a new charter. It must be within the j 


knowledge of a good many here that that application 
is now opposed by certain universities, and 1 think 
that this Association, as it now numbers the vast 
majority of the profession, should have stated in a 
definite way whether or not they are in favour of 
maintaining the one portal system of entering into 
the profession. I have no proposal to make. I only 
wish to call the attention of the Association, and 
particularly of the executive of the Association, to 
that omission, which I think a most unfortunate one ; 
that at this particular time—one might almost say 
a crisis, in the governing body of the profession—mo 
mention has been made, no resolution has been pro¬ 
posed to support the action of the Royal Collpge of 
Veterinary Surgeons at the present juncture. 

The Chairman : Can we express an opinion as a 
body ? 

Mr. Willett : I quite agree with Professor MacQueen's 
remarks. It would help the Royal College to support 
them in their desire to get a new charter. It is 
rather difficult to suggest something. It requires a 
little thought first, I think some resolution should 
go to the Royal College. 

The Chairman : When we have our closing meeting 
at 4 o'clock to-morrow, if it is desirable a resolution 
can be submitted. We can accept a resolution at 
the closing meeting. 

The President then gave his address. 

A verbatim report of Dr. 0. C. Bradley’s Address 
appears elsewhere. 

The Mayor's Welcome. 

At this point the Mayor of Bath (Alderman FI. J. 
White) entered the room, accompanied by the local 
secretary, Mr. J. J. Aveston. 

Mr. Aveston : I have with very great pleasure the 
privilege of introducing you to the Mayor of Bath. 
He is a real good friend to the profession. I have 
known him many years. I have been upon occasions 
both a friendly and a hostile witness in a Court of 
Law, but I have always been treated as a gentleman. 
He is an example to other advocates in this and other 
towns. I must apologise to Your Worship for the 
smallness of the attendance. The charms of Bath 
have kept some of the members away. On behalf 
of the Association I have much pleasure in inviting 
the Lady Mayoress and Miss White to be present at 
the Annual Dinner to-morrow night. I assure you 
they will receive a hearty welcome. 

The Mayor said : I am much obliged to you (Mr. 
Aveston) for your kindly words of introduction, and 
it is a very great pleasure to me to welcome your 
Association to the city of Bath. I am not surprised 
that the attractions of this city prove greater than the 
attraction of a welcome from the Mayor of the city, 
especially to the. ladies. I am glad to know that you 
have ladies amongst your gathering. I hope you 
have them also in your profession. (Laughter.) 

I have heard of lady veterinary surgeons, and I think 
I came across one once at Folkestone ; she was like 
my friend Mr. Aveston, extremely clever with dogs. 

It has been said that the proper study of mankind is 
man, but I am one of those who hold that the proper 
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study of four-footed animals is of very great import¬ 
ance. It is, of couse, appropriate that a conference 
of veterinary surgeons should take place in the 
dog days ” (laughter), but whether that be so or 
not. we are very glad indeed to welcome you to this 
city. The study of animals can, I think, only be 
properly undertaken by lovers of animals, and I have 
seldom come across a veterinary surgeon who was not 
a keen lover of four-footed animals. 

You are met to consider matters concerning vour 
profession, and it is not for me to sav much about 
your profession. I know very little of it, and I have 
never practised it except during the days when they 
were organising for tin* South African War in 190U, 
when I did lend a good many hours to my friend, 
Mr. Golledge, of Trowbridge, in looking after sick 
horses. 

In comparing veterinary surgeons with ordinary 
medical men, 1 always think that the veterinary 
surgeon is placed at a great disadvantage, because 
whilst men and women may have fancy complaints 
and put up all sorts of tales to the doctors, unfortun¬ 
ately animals cannot have fancy complaints, and, 
if they could, they could not even tell them about 
them. It is impossible, therefore, very often at 
first for a veterinary surgeon to tell what really is 
the matter with his patient, and whether it is genuinely 
sick or not, although my experience is that veterinary 
surgeons have a most uncanny way of finding out 
whether a dog or horse is shamming, or really ill. 

Now, as Mr. Aveston said, in the course of my pro¬ 
fessional work I have met many veterinary surgeons, 
and I am bound to say they have one and all earned 
my regard and respect, whether they were for me or 
against me. I always think, however, that com¬ 
paring the lawyer and the ordinary medical man with 
the veterinary surgeon, the first two are very well 
paid as a rule by Benches of Magistrates, but the 
veterinary surgeon is very badly paid. For some 
reason or other it seems to have got into the heads of 
Benches—I do not know why they should refer to 
magistrates bv that wooden appellation (laughter) - 
that veterinary surgeons ought to be satisfied with 
any old fee that they choose to give them. I am not 
so sure, though. 1 think it requires as high a training 
for a veterinary surgeon as for any other branch of 
medical science. The comparative studies are, I 
think, equally strenuous, and certainly the difficulties 
in cases of animals are infinitely greater in many 
instances than those of human beings. It requires, 
certainly, a high standard for both, and I think that 
both should be recognised—or all three recognised, 
because I include the poor lawyers as well (laughter)— 
by the payment of respectable fees. 

Fortunately you are favoured with fine weather 
for your visit to the city of Bath, and before you 
return I am sure you will be satisfied that you could 
not have come to a more beautiful city. We claim 
that Bath is the most beautiful city in England. 
Lord Rosebery was good enough to say on one 
occasion in another room in this building that in his 
opinion Bath was the most beautiful city in Europe. 


From the travelling experience I have had I think 
I can confirm what he said. But Bath, apart from 
its beauties, contains waters of wonderful curative 
virtues. I see no reason myself whatever why the 
use of the Bath mineral waters should not be extended 
to the patients which are attended by your profession. 
I am one of those who believe that the Bath City 
Council should provide a really good bath for horses 
and other animals who need the mineral waters. 
Of course you may smile, but it is no smiling matter. 
Certainly if the mineral waters of Bath will cure gout 
and rheumatism in people who come on crutches and 
go away skipping, they should be able to do something 
for horses, because horses suffer very much from 
rheumatism. I am not altogether sure that drinking 
the Bath waters would not do. If horses could be 
induced to drink the water, I am not sure that that 
would not be beneficial also. There are spas in 
this country where the waters are so unpalatable 
that people pay 2d. for a glass, and they are anxious 
to pay 4d. for a glass of something else to take away 
the taste. (Laughter.) Bath waters are certainly not 
so unpalatable as the waters you get in other places, 
and I believe you could induce animals to drink them. 

All I have to do is again to welcome you, and to 
commend the ladies and gentlemen engaged in the 
veterinary profession to remember the dignity of that 
profession, to urge you to attach yourselves to all 
that is highest in your professional work, and whilst 
I am prepared at all times to give the fullest possible 
credit to members of the veterinary profession for 
their kindness to animals and doing their duty in 
regard to cruelty cases, I would urge you, if I may be 
allowed to do so, to kill any idea that a veterinary 
surgeon will lend himself to bolster up cruelty to 
animals. I urge you point blank to refuse to help 
wilful sinners in such cases. Do not encourage or 
palliate suffering caused by home treatment, except 
such as can be given until the veterinary surgeon 
arrives. It is thought that any fool can treat a dumb 
animal. Well, my opinion is that that is a great 
mistake. If veterinary surgeons declined to defend 
owners in cruelty cases, I believe that owners would 
more frequently consult veterinary surgeons and call 
them in when anything wrong was suspected, instead of 
going on until they got into the police court and needed 
to be defended by some specialist’s opinion. You 
want to make owners feel the necessity of calling in 
the doctor. There would be less suffering to dumb 
animals, and more profits to the veterinary surgeon. 
As I say, one desires to give every credit, to veterinary 
surgeons, and 1 hope you won’t think for one moment 
that I am lecturing you. but I honestly believe that if 
veterinary surgeons saw to it that they declined to help 
people who got into trouble in cruelty cases, they 
would be called in, and there would be a lesser number 
of cruelty cases through the action which they have 
taken. 

There is only one other point, sir, that I would like 
to mention, with your permission, and that is with 
regard to the humane killer. Your Association 
is a powerful one ; it is capable of doing great work 
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operation for stripping the lateral ventricle proved a 
big attraction, practitioners evidently wishing to make 
themselves more conversant with this method of 
dealing with roarers worthy of selection from the 
ruck of the generality to be tracheotomied. Pro¬ 
fessor Reynolds was assisted by Major Taylor, with 
Mr. Golledge as anaesthetist. 

The animal having been cast on the straw bed, 
chloroformed, and fixed in the dorsal posture, the 
skin incision in the middle line of the larynx was made, 
following the completion of antiseptic precautions. 
It may here be mentioned that the preliminary 
carrying out of a considerable proportion of the last- 
named measures before the animals were “brought 
on ” would have saved an appreciable amount of the 
time which proved so valuable as the afternoon 
wore on. When down to the crico-thyroid mem¬ 
brane, hiemorrhage from the small transversely- 
running arterial branch there found, was checked by 
swabbing with adrenalin. Entering the lumen 
of the larynx through the membrane, the operator, 
in addition to complete ablation of both ventricles, 
removed one-third of an inch of the arytenoid end of the 
vocal cord on each side, taking care not to injure the 
arytenoid cartilage. Professor Reynolds lay stress 
upon the fact that this is a plastic operation, therefore 
it is very necessary that just so much and no more 
of the mucous membrane should be removed, or one 
tends to defeat the object one has in view. His 
incision was made definitely and only round the 
orifice of the ventricle—none of the mucous mem¬ 
brane, which normally forms a lining to the larynx, 
was interfered with. The burr was not used to 
evert the mucous lining of the ventricle, the insertion 
of a finger serving the purpose. 

Discussion. 

Major Rees Mogg : I have here a larynx operated 
upon three years ago, and it may interest you to hear 
that I have had a fairly successful record. It makes 
a useless horse useful. I have only done animals 
that have been trained for street escort work. After 
being operated upon this mare was useful, and did 
Government work for over two years. I have Been 
Professor Hobday operate, and Mr. Williams did 
two standing, under cocaine. 

After the horse is under and turned on his back, 
I make a slit between the cricoid cartilage and the 
first ring of the trachea, and go on pumping in chloro¬ 
form all the time, as I am not a rapid operator. I 
have a metal tube put in. I did this one on the left 
side only. 

Here is another larynx operated upon by Mr. 
Hobday ten years ago- -the. operation made a useless 
horse serviceable for ten years. It was done on both 
sides, and the horse was destroyed at the age of 
nineteen years, after a decade of restored usefulness 
sufficient for street work in London. 

Mr. W. Woods : I do not know whether anyone 
has had such an experience as mine—that three 
months after an operation I was asked to examine 
a horse for his wind, and after galloping lie was going 


practically sound, but when, a fortnight afterwards, 
the man wrote again for me to see the horse with a 
view to giving a certificate saying he was sound in 
his wind, but, of course, had been operated upon, 
the animal was found to be as bad as ever he had been. 
Whether I had done something in his gallop I do not 
know- the early gallop may have loosened something 
which was there. 

What we in the veterinary profession want to 
consider is. Is a veterinary surgeon justified in doing 
this operation on a stallion, unless it is castrated at 
the same time ! I do not think so (applause). 
In such cases this operation is done with a view to 
deceiving the public. 

A Voice : Would you consider it equally important 
on the mother’s side ? 

Mr. Woods: Yes, quite. I will say that I would 
object to breeding from a roaring mare as strongly 
as I would insist upon the rejection of a roaring 
stallion. 

Mr. J. Willett : There are other aspects than 
those mentioned regarding the operation for roaring 
which have lately come under my notice. In one 
case the horse was seen by Professor Reynolds, and 
when examined for the operation, the heart showed 
eight normal beats, then a slowing down for the next 
three beats, and then a stop for three beats. The 
great risk was pointed out. The owner was a 17- 
stone man and a thrusting rider, and had strained the 
horse's heart. When this condition is present it 
means that the success of the operation is jeopardised 
—also after it you get emphysema of the lung. 
The man said the horse was no use as it was, and he 
took the risk. When down, the jugular pulse was 
very marked, so we were glad to see him get up. 
We are waiting now to see if the horse will recover. 
In recommending this operation for a hunter, this 
condition should be pointed out to the owner of the 
horse. 

Mr. Tudor Hughes : I should like to ask those 
who are in touch with the operation and know f its 
effects to take the case of an animal conditioned for 
the hunting season, and within two months develops 
roaring, rapidly getting worse. It would seem a pitv 
to throw that horse out. Would it be advisable to 
do tracheotomy and allow the horse to finish the 
season, and so prevent the disastrous effects referred 
to by the previous speaker, and at the end of that time 
perform the laryngeal operation and allow the trache¬ 
otomy wound subsequently to heal up after the 
thirty-six hours’ risk of operation was over ? 

Mr. Aveston : I should advise clients against the 
operation unless they took the whole risk. 

The lie ply. 

Professor Reynolds : I should like to mention 
that the operation, as I performed it yesterday, is a 
little different from that which is generally carried 
out. I hoped someone would have asked about 
that. After complete removal of the mucous mem¬ 
brane lining of the ventricle I took out a small piece 
of the vocal cord on each side, next the arytenoid 
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cartilage. By removing one-third of an inch of the 
vocal cord in position, you allow a much freer healing 
hack of the arytenoid. 

In the specimens shown you will see how the 
vocal cord ties the arytenoid down. I am certain 
that my way is of benefit. I had the advantage 
of operating on a lot of horses cast for destruction 
and, in taking them in batches of twelve, killed one 
every three days to watch the process of healing. 
Healing was much quicker, and the •percentage of 
recoveries greatly increased. 

Mr. Rees Mogg said he gave chloroform throughout 
because he had to operate slowly. I do not think 
you need to give any more chloroform after you have 
opened the larynx—it means another wound in the 
throat, and, perhaps, so much more danger. 

In regard to Mr. Wood's case. I do not think he 
injured the horse in the early galloping probably 
some thickening had already started at the time 
in the tissues, vocal cord, or in the cartilages. 

In Mr. Tudor Hughes’case of the hunter developing 
roaring early in the season, I would say certainly 
do not postpone operation till its conclusion. I 
would much prefer to do the operation and then start 
hunting him again as soon as possible. There is 
no reason why the horse should not be put into slight 
exercise again in three weeks’ time, more strenuous 
after a month, and in another fortnight or three weeks 
he is fit to hunt. In tracheotomy the grave defect 
is that in quite a considerable number of cases there 
is deformity of the rings of the trachea, with stenosis 
of the larynx. 1 would not operate on a horse that 
had h£d a tube in for that length of time, because 
that horse would be making a noise through the 
stenosis of the trachea. Mr. Willett's case was 
interesting. I am certain that harm is done bv 
hunting hard, as you may get heart, strain and pul¬ 
monary emphysema. The sooner a horse that is a 
roarer is operated upon the better. 

Another question that arises is whether it is possible 
that the heart trouble may be the cause of the roaring ? 
My own opinion is that I know sufficient about, roaring 
and roarers to know that we know very little about 
roaring, because one may reason that if you can 
operate successfully on one horse that is a roarer, 
why should not every horse become perfectly sound 
if you have no untoward sequel ? I do not think 
that every horse roars from the same cause. You 
see such variations in larynges when you open them. 
Where you open the larynx and find the arytenoid 
and vocal cord fixed in the middle line. I have thought 
some anchylosis to exist within the arytenoid and 
cricoid, and it is only when I was examining the 
larynx after death that I found that this was caused 
bv what appeared to be a tonic contraction of the 
posterior part of the thvro-arytenoideus muscle. 
As we all know, in any movement of the body there 
are various opposed groups of muscles, the one 
responsible for a movement and the other reversing 
it In this case paralysis of one muscle causes its 
opponent to remain fixed in a state of tonic con¬ 
traction. If you divide the posterior belly, the 


thyro-arytenoideus, you will find that you can pash 
the arytenoid to the side of the larynx quite easily. 

Extirpation of Mammary Gland (Cow). 

Admiration for the achievement of a colossal task 
and a whole-hearted resolve to avoid involvement 
in similar effort at all costs were the thoughts upper¬ 
most in the minds of the loyal group of enthusiasts 
remaining of the crowd which had first gathered to 
witness this operation. Cheers arose when Mr. 
R. W. Hall arrived at its (temporarily) triumphant 
conclusion with a tuberculous udder on the one side 
of him and a still living 50-lbs. lighter cow on the other. 
Neither the operator, nor anyone else with a client 
to face, would have started upon a subject with so 
vast an udder, which was in such a parlous physical 
state at the outset, with the perpetual likelihood 
hanging over him that a tuberculous lung would, 
when she was under chloroform, precipitate an over¬ 
due demise. 

Mr. Hall, heroically pursuing his herculean task, 
could only have envied Mr. J. C. Coleman his mission 
of mercy at the other end of the animal, wondering 
the while how on earth the National would ever get 
out of his debt. A life membership might meet the 
case. 

The subject was cast with special ropes, having a 
convenient ring affixed to lie over the left shoulder, 
and eventually firmly trussed in the dorsal posture. 

Anaesthesia was easily induced by Mr. Coleman 
with an initial dose of jiss chloroform on cotton wool 
in a short canvas mask, which was wrapped round 
in a canvas cloth in the absence of the less porous 
and therefore preferable woollen one usually employed 
by the anaesthetist. The. operation itself, despite 
the combined effects of htemorrhage and prolonged 
chloroform anaesthesia in lowering blood pressure, 
would probably have been successfully endured by 
a cow in less hopeless physical condition than the 
actual subject, which succumbed some hours after 
its conclusion. Remembering that “ a little blood 
goes a long way,” extirpation of the gland did not 
appear to be an excessively haemorrhagic performance, 
when account had been taken of an initial flow due 
to a nick of the pudic artery, which was rendered 
well-nigh undiscoverable at the outset by a mass of 
adventitious connective tissue. 

A start was made four inches from the base of the 
udder along the side, adrenalin injection checking 
cutaneous huemorrhage. After the mishap, to which 
reference has been made, the artery was traced just 
anterior and superior to the supra-mammary lymphatic 
gland ; the artery having been ligatured, separation 
of the udder was continued mainly by means of 
forced traction and blunt dissection. After pro¬ 
longed effort the entire gland was removed, and 
sutures placed in the skin wound only. The udder 
proved extensively tuberculous, with necrosed areas 
around the teats. 

In all §viiss chloroform were administered. 

Discussion. 

Mr. W. J. Young : May I ask Mr. Hall the result 
of his operation ? Is the animal still living 1 
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Mr. Hall : No. (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. W. N. Fillers : May I enquire under what 
conditions would Mr. Hall consider it expedient for 
the country practitioner to perform this operation, 
and what are the economic aspects of the operation ? 

Mr. Tudor Hughes : Having seen this operation 
attempted before, I think we all of us would agree 
that Mr. Hall faced a very big proposition when he 
started on it—(hear, hear)—and I think we can but 
admire his firmness and tenacity of purpose. (Cheers.) 
It is an operation that, to my mind, is not to be lightly 
undertaken. The only time upon which I ever saw 
it before was when I was a student at College, and I 
assisted my father at the operation—it was a case 
in which the animal would have died of gangrene. 
I thought that animal died from shock as the result 
of the operation. 

Mr. Ashton : I come from a feeding district, and 
we are troubled with garget in barren heifers and cows. 
A grave feature of this trouble is that they lose con¬ 
dition so rapidly ; but these Herefords have small 
udders, and it seems to me that if the operation 
could be done simply and economically, it would pay 
the feeders to have the udders removed in anything 
that looked like being a long case. I would like to 
ask Mr. Hall if he does not think that in that case 
it would be an economic proposition ? 

Mr. Llewellyn Jones : When I saw the subject 
yesterday morning my heart went out to the operator 
—the sight of that udder was enough to put the fear 
of God into most of us. (Laughter.) It was a terrible 
subject to put before an operator with so many on¬ 
lookers. 

In a case where you get one quarter, or two quarters 
(on opposite sides), is it possible to take half the udder 
away and leave the other half, or one quarter and 
leave the other three ? 

The Reply. 

Mr. Hall : When the secretary of the Association 
Committee asked me to undertake this operation 
(arising out of a statement I made that I had done 
this operation with some sort of success on three or 
four occasions), I felt in duty bound to accept his 
invitation and do my best. (Applause.) 

I naturally expected a reasonable subject as regards 
its udder, and also from the point of view of its physical 
condition. That cow was suffering from generalised 
tuberculosis, and I was in fear and trembling the whole 
time I was operating that she would collapse through 
being chloroformed while being in possession of a 
tubercular lung. 

The deed is done—the cow is dead. (Loud laughter.) 
With regard to the economic aspect of the operation, 
I can only sav I have performed it on three previous 
occasions, and those have been extended over a period 
of ten years. So my experience of the operation was 
not a very extensive one. But I am still of the 
opinion that from certain aspects of udder disease 
the removal of a portion of the gland, or of the whole 
of the gland, is of economic value to the extent that 
it may be performed upon a valuable breeding cow, 


and she may produce progeny (though of course she 
cannot rear it), and that that may be carried on for 
some time after the udder has been removed. Also 
it is economically indicated where the life of a cow is 
jeopardised or, perhaps, where you have an infarct 
from gangrene, and where we can hasten the separating 
process by removing the dead and diseased portion. 
1 would not, of course, undertake removing a cow's 
udder that had evidence of septicaemia, where you 
have acute gangrene. 1 should not suggest it, much 
less undertake it. 

Where you have abscess formation and a little 
necrosis in a barrener which is in a lot of pain, I 
think removal would be advisable, and I do not think 
there would be any great degree of difficulty in doing 
it. 

Yesterday’s was a phenomenal udder—it weighed 
not much less than 561bs., while a heifer’s dry udder 
might weigh about 8—91bs. Moreover, you have 
not the extensive cellulitis and adhesions attached 
to the crucial muscles obstructing the pudic artery. 
The lymph gland was so occluded by connective 
tissue that I cut down to the artery without knowing 
it. Generally you can readily locate the artery by 
the pulse. 

I should not attempt to remove one quarter only— 
there is no recognisable septum between the anterior 
and posterior quarters of the same side. There is 
a distinct septum between the two quarters laterally, 
and I believe that you can divide the septum without 
any great amount of surgical difficulty. 

Castration of Cryptorchid (Flank Method). 

For his demonstration of the flank method of 
castrating a cryptorchid, Professor D. Imrie, of 
Glasgow Veterinary College, was another operator 
unhappy in the possession of an unfortunate subject. 
In his case, however, the handicap took the annoying 
but less serious form of a stubborn indifference to the 
anaesthetising properties of chloroform, and the 
consequent undue prolongation of the operation 
at least brought relief to those determined to see the 
main features of everything that was in progress. 

The task of successfully administering what ran 
into §xii of chloroform was accomplished by Mr. F. 
Chambers, of Wolverhampton. 

The operation was entirely successful. The 
horse was cast on his near side, apparently completely 
chloroformed, and an initial flank incision made with 
the knife. Proceedings were then delayed for some 
time, until an astonishing degree of chloroform 
satiation had been attained, when it became possible 
for the operator to proceed, severing the panniculus 
with scissors, and subsequently finding his way 
through the oblique and transversalis muscles and 
the peritoneum into the abdominal cavity; the missing 
testicles were secured, brought into a position of 
accessibility, and removed with the emasculator. 

Professor Imrie sutured the peritoneum and 
transversalis muscle together with kangaroo tendon 
and then proceeded to suture the other muscles 
separately. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. J. Willett : I should like to congratulate 
Professor Imrie on his operation, which I saw admir¬ 
ably from a front seat in the gallery. But I saw the 
animal after, and I thought he had left the other 
testicle. Was that the case, or not ? 

Mr. H. L. Roberts : We in the Eastern counties 
are credited with a certain amount of knowledge 
concerning the operation for cryptorchidism, and l 
think I can safely sav that those Eastern county 
practitioners who witnessed the operation yesterday 
can say that it is the first time that we have seen a 
” rig ” castrated by the flank method ; and as most 
of us have for some years practised the other method, 
there are several doubts arising in my mind as to 
which method is the better one to adopt. In the 
first place there is the question of anaesthesia. To 
my mind there was a very considerable amount of 
chloroform used for the successful completion of the 
operation. Secondly, the length of time occupied 
by the operator seemed to contrast greatly with the 
time needed to get into the abdomen through the 
canal. Thirdly, the amount of cutting, or division 
in the continuity of the tissues, seemed to me to be 
almost alarming. 

I do not wish to be a captious critic of our friend, 
but did he remove the whole of the testicular organ ? 
Was the epididymis returned to the abdomen with 
the exceedingly short spermatic cord 1 

With regard to the emasculator, as a country 
practitioner I can say that I have used that particular 
instrument this year on over 100 male equines of all 
ages in the standing and recumbent positions, and I 
would say that I have not castrated one by the 
ecraseur this year, after having used that instrument 
for many years. I should like to hear what Professor 
Imrie has to sav of this haemostatic instrument as 
compared with the ordinary chain. 

I should like to add my vote of thanks to Professor 
Imrie, and I hope that the horse will make a splendid 
recovery. 

The Deftly. 

Professor D. Imrie : In reply to Mr. Willett, I may 
say that I did remove the other testicle too with the 
emasculator. To deal with the remarks of Mr. 
Roberts, in the first instance we know that the 
animal seemed to take an enormous amount of 
chloroform; but that is not, of course, usual, and I 
really cannot explain it—they all did yesterday, 
which proves that the fault lay with the chloro¬ 
form. (Laughter.) 

It is undoubtedly an objection to the operation 
that it takes so long, if one attempts to follow out 
the technique I did yesterday. It, is quite sufficient 
to make a large wound, 4 or 5 inches long, through 
the skin and subcutis, then divide the external oblique 
muscle, separate the fibres of the internal oblique, 
thrust the hand into the abdomen and take up the 
testicle. That operation may be done a great deal 
more quickly than the orthodox method, and. I 
believe, with quite good results. T was very anxious. 


with the oppoitunity that I had yesterday, to suture 
the peritoneum. It is only the second time that 
I have done it. 1 sutured the peritoneum and the 
transversalis muscle together, then I sutured the other 
muscles separately. 

Yesterday was the fourteenth time I have performed 
the operation, and 1 do not know that I ever perform 
io exactly alike on two consecutive occasions. On 
a number of occasions I have just placed two, three 
or four wider sutures through the muscular wall. 

With regard to the emasculator, it is ten years 
since I adopted this method of using the Haussmann 
and Dunn instrument, and I have found it excellent 
in every way ; there is no haunorrhage. In emas¬ 
culating, put the cord in and crush it slowly, then 
open it at once. I think this instrument is incom¬ 
parably superior to the ecraseur, at least my experience 
of it has been very happy. (Applause.) 

Passing the Stomach Tube. 

In this demonstration Mr. W. W. Lang employed 
an ordinary piece of stoutish white rubber tubing of 
medium calibre. This he pressed up the left nostril 
of a haltered horse held by one man. 

The tube was carefully but easily passed up the 
nose, over the pharynx and into the oesophagus. 
The other end of the tube was attached to a pump, 
the working of which effected the injection of fluid 
into the stomach. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Heatley : I would like to say what pleasure 
it gave me to be able to see Mr. Lang pass the tube. 
The army tube formerly issued I found to be of too 
great a calibre. On ■withdrawal there was a considerable 
amount of haemorrhage. 

Mr. G. E. Sampson : I should like to ask what Mr. 
Lang’s experience has been with the feeding of 
animals with tetanus by means of the tube. I have 
been able to pass it only up to the third day, I 
found it very useful in an animal unable to close its 
mouth. 

Mr. Llewellyn Jones : This stomach tube seems 
to be part and parcel of Mr. Lang (laughter), and we 
are much indebted to him. 

Does Mr. Lang pass the tube indiscriminately in 
every case of colic—any abdominal pain- in the 
horse ? Do vou pass it for diagnostic purposes ? 
If so. you must have at some time or other met with 
rupture, and probably a ruptured stomach. Have 
you ever been blamed for it ? What are your 
indications ? 

The Reply. 

Mr. W. W. Lang : Air. Heatley spoke about the 
size of the tube. As a good many of you know, T 
have discarded the old tube—they are all going to 
be scrapped. They were much too large, and on 
account of luemorrhage they had brought the tube 
into disrepute with the clients, though the veterinary 
surgeons know they are all right. I have never fed 
a horse with tetanus, but I think I have never failed 
to pass the tube when I have wished to do so. 
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Mr. Jones has stirred up a big subject. He asks 
about the diagnostic value. It has not been mv lot 
to see a case of ruptured stomach for years. I am 
very pleased about that. Clinically, for our own 
sakes we would not pass the tube. In ordinary colic 
cases I always put the tube straight down. It settles 
the question of tympany at once. I often find, if 
there is tympany further on, that you can hear 
regurgitation a long way back in the small bowel, 
and in some cases I find it advisable to remove all 
tympany before you give, say, arecoline hydrobromide. 
The more I see of the use of the tube the more satisfied 
I am that we are going in the right direction. My 
powers of diagnosis have been greatly increased by 
its employment. There is one diagnostic aid which 
we get™ if, in giving, say, saline formalin solution, 
you can give 4 or 6 gallons of it without great dis¬ 
comfort to the animal, you can rest assured that you 
have no twist. I think I have said enough to en¬ 
courage you in the use of the tube, and the thing 
is still in its infancy. I think that once you take it 
up your interest in vour work will be increased, 
your work will be much better, and your reputation 
will be considerably enhanced with your clients. 

Castration Standing under Cocaine. 

A demonstration that appealed to many as being 
of great practical utility was given by Mr. R. Hudson, 
of Retford, who castrated six standing colts which 
maintained a remarkably equable demeanour under 
the influence of local injections of 71 per cent, cocaine. 
Five per cent cocaine is normally efficient, but the 
greater strength was judged advisable for demon¬ 
stration purposes. 

The anaesthetic was injected in 1 volume of 3 cc.s. 
into the posterior part of the testicle, and this proved 
the most in fact the only—ticklish part of the 
business. Three colts were thus castrated with the 
actual cautery and three with the Haussman and 
Dunn emasculator, the twitch being removed after 
c ooaine injection in the majority of cases. 

Discussion. 

Mr. .7. Fox : I should like to know why Mr. Hudson 
did not castrate the last horse yesterday ? 

Mr. Llewellyn Jones : In injecting cocaine 
solution, what is the object of penetrating the whole 
thickness of the testicle so as to get on the upper 
border of it ? Why not, instead of giving him that 
pain, inject directly into the, epididymis- inject 
right into the cord above the seat of operation, and 
not below it ? 

Mr. G. E. Sampson : Can Mr. Hudson explain the 
fact that after using cocaine for these castrations, 
by the time, you have finished the operation you get 
oedema of the scrotum to a considerable extent ? 

Mr. H. L. Roberts : I should like to thank Mr. 
Hudson for his interesting and instructive demon¬ 
stration. (Applause.) But I should like to have an 
expression of opinion from him as to the suitability 
of this method in the standing posture in the case of 
an aged stallion, and if he would give us in detail 
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the proportions of the solution; also if he would give 
us the benefit of his experience in the use of the 
method on a stallion six years old which has been 
refused a licence to travel. 

The Reply. 

Mr. R. Hudson : The answer to Mr. Fox's query 
is that the last horse was not a subject which anyone 
in the ordinary way would have castrated standing. 
In the first place the horse was probably a bad kicker, 
then the testicle was not down—only resting in the 
external inguinal ring. There was one pony in the 
same condition. I could only just feel the testicle 
with two fingers, but. it being a quiet pony, I was able 
to inject cocaine under the skin, break down the 
connective tissue in the inguinal region, and draw 
the testicle down. 

In reply to Mr. Jones, I only inject cocaine right 
through the testicle in small ones; in large I inject 
it about the lower part of the upper third, because 
the lower part of the scrotum is the least sensitive 
to pain. 

Mr. Sampson says that he gets oedema of the 
scrotum with the use of cocaine. I do not know why. 
unless it is that perhaps he is using cocaine with 
carbolic acid in it—say five minims to the ounce. If 
much of it escapes into the scrotum, it will set up 
some oedema. 

Answering Mr. Roberts, I can only say that this is 
a splendid method for aged stallions. (Applause.) 
It requires, perhaps, a larger quantity of solution 
than we used yesterday, and that should be placed 
well up in the back of the epididymis, and sufficient 
time allowed. The operation can be carried out 
quite as well on an aged animal as it can on the 
younger ones. 

The following demonstrations were also carried out 
on the Wednesday afternoon, but sufficient time was 
not available for their discussion on the ensuing 
morning. 

In addition to the standing castrations, Mr. R. Hud¬ 
son carried out the operation on the “ last horse,” 
to which reference is made above. The operator 
removed with facility and speed a testicle from the 
external inguinal ring of a two-year-old colt. This 
horse, which was chloroformed standing by Mr. J. 
Thorburn, of Crewkerne, went down in 54 minutes. 
He was laid on the near side, the leg drawn up, and 
an incision made as for rig castration. The testicle 
was found in the position stated and removed with 
the emasculator. There was no lnemorrhage. 

Vannerholm's Operation for Paralysis Penis. 

The delicate manipulative dexterity of Major F. 
J. Hobday was much admired in this plastic operation 
on a recently-castrated animal, which developed 
paraphimosis through infection of the penis, the skin 
having become tumefied and forming a thick ring. 
The subject was chloroformed in the standing position 
by Mr. J. Thorburn. Mr. Gooch was the assistant 
operator. 
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After the adjustment of a blind or halter with two 
long webs affixed and three men told off to each, 
with instructions to keep in line in following the 
movements of the horse. A short mask was used, 
with an ingenious hinged rubbe.' cap, into which was 
placed a sponge containing j^ii chloroform as an 
initial dose. The animal proved a stubborn subject, 
and after exhibiting the customary persistent in¬ 
clination to run back, but without a suspicion of a 
stagger for five minutes, an additional Jiss was given 
and a rug applied. Soon after the horse subsided 
quietly to the ground. He was secured on the near 
side, the upper hind leg being drawn up as for 
castration. 

The operator made a “bracelet” of the integument 
to be removed, and inserted half-a-dozen Halsted 
surtures round the circumference. The integment 
was then cut above the sutures around the whole 
of the circumference. Major Hobday then proceeded 
by blunt dissection to free the bracelet of integument 
from the substance and the penis. Next, by a circle 
of interrupted sutures, placed rather less than half 
an inch apart, the ends of the skin were united. 

The penis was finally pushed back into the sheath, 
across which were inserted two tape sutures to 
maintain it in position. The interrupted sutures 
were to be allowed to slough out, or to be removed 
in ten days, according to the condition revealed. 

Scrotal Hernia. 

The subject of the first of these demonstrations 
by Professor E. B. Reynolds —a horse—-had a scrotal 
hernia on the off side. He was cast, anaesthetised, 
and fixed in the dorsal position with the hocks well 
flexed. 

On opening up the scrotum the tunics were brought 
into view, and they weTe freed up to the external 
vaginal ring. The hernia had become spontaneously 
reduced, but no testicle could be made out. Event¬ 
ually the epididymis was located up in the inguinal 
canal, and this, together with a very ill-developed 
testicle, was pulled down and on the bottom of the 
sac. But the. cord of the testicle was too short to 
allow of the ordinary covered operation if castration 
to be done, with any degree of safety, as the operator 
could not be. sure that no bowel in omentum was 
down. 

The tunics, therefore, were opened by a short 
incision and the testicle removed high up in the canal 
by an ecraseur. 

The incision in the tunics was sutured and the 
clamp put on the tunics fairly high up towards the 
external inguinal ring as in the ordinary covered 
operation. 

The second subject operated on by Professor 
Reynolds for scrotal hernia was a Pekinese, one year 
old, affected on the right side. The owner did not 
wish any effort made to preserve the testicle. 

A short incision over the external inguinal ring 
laid bare the tunics enclosing the testicle on cord. 


The tunics lining the scrotum, including only the 
testicle, were withdrawn from the scrotum through 
the operation wound. A ligature was placed over all, 
close to the external inguinal ring, and the testicle 
and sac removed immediately behind the ligature. 
The external wound was sutured. 

The spraying of a bitch by Major F. T. Hobday 
completed the surgical proceedings. 


Other Demonstrations. 


Instruments used for Sterility. 

The following instruments used for sterility were 
exhibited and their employment explained by Captain 
L. C. Maguire, F.R.C.V.S., Fairford, Gloucester. 

1. —Vaginal speculum, of the bi-valve type. 
Employed for dilating the vagina, when a visual 
examination of the external os uteri is desired. The 
advantage, of the instrument exhibited is that it can 
be used with the greatest facility even on young 
virgin heifers. 

2. —Albrechtsen’s uterine forceps. These forceps 
are of special design for attaching to the lips of the 
external os uteri. They are employed for drawing 
back the uterus into the vulva whenever it is necessary 
to apply medication to the uterus, cervical canal 
or external os. 

3. —Flexible probe. Employed in determining 
the direction of the tortuous cervical canal before 
inserting the dilator. 

4. —Knowles’ cervical dilator. Used when it is 
necessary to dilate the cervical canal; this is necessary 
in any condition of the uterus which necessitates 
intra-uterine medication. 

5. —Bozemon's uterine catheters of various sizes. 
Used when giving ultra-uterine douches. These 
instruments are made on the. return flow principle, 
and, as such, permit of the application of medicaments 
to the uterus which, if coming in contact with the 
vaginal mucous membrane, would cause violent 
irritation of the latter. As the return flow from the 
uterus is expelled through the instrument external 
to the vulva, the above contingency does not arise. 

6. —Double curved cervical dressing forceps. 
Utilised for applying nodical dressings to the internal 
and external os and cervical canal of the uterus. 

7. —Albrechtsen’s long rubber catheters. Em¬ 
ployed when it is necessary to wash out a thin-walled 
peretic uterus, in such conditions as pvometra. 
By the use of these flexible soft rubber catheters 
the danger of rupturing the walls of the uterus is 
done away with. 

8—Williams’ guarded knife. This instrument 
is used for rupturing cysts which are surrounded by a 
tough fibrous capsule. The incision into the follicle 
of the ovary is made through the vaginal wall. In 
the same way the fibrous covering of a retained 
corpus luteum may be cut through. 
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Exhibit of Poultry Diseases. 


A demonstration of bird diseases was given on 
August 2nd and 3rd, by Captain Rice, B.Sc.. F.Z.S., 
from the Veterinary Laboratory of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, where research work is 
being carried out as a part of the national scheme of 
poul try investigation. 

Sixty specimens, with explanatory cards and plates, 
were shown which demonstrated our present know¬ 
ledge of the macroscopic and microscopic characters 
of the causal agents and lesions of poultry diseases 
likely to be encountered by the veterinarian. It 
was made clear in the cards describing the specimens 
that the many diseases of birds offer wide scope for 
investigation and treatment by the profession. 
The demonstrator stated, in answer to enquiries, 
that the losses amongst poultry in this country were 
very heavy, and that there was a great demand by 
poultry farmers for expert advice. He was of the 
opinion that practitioners should interest themselves 
more in poultry diseases, and said that the Ministry 
was prepared to advise veterinary surgeons when 
dealing with contagious diseases. 

The specimens on view included the following :— 
Fowl cholera : lesions in heart, lungs, intestine and 
joints. Also smears and sections. 

Fowl plague: lesions in the heart and alimentary 
tract (the first recorded outbreak in this country 
was diagnosed by the demonstrator in 1922). 
Avian diphtheria : early and advanced lesions. 

Bird pox : early and advanced lesions. 

Tuberculosis : lesions in liver, intestine, lungs, joints, 
and ribs. 

Aspergillosis : lesions in lungs and abdominal cavity. 
Also sections. 

Infectious entero-hepatitis: lesions in liver. 
Coccidiosis: lesions in liver and intestine. Also 
sections. 

Internal parasites : cestodes and nematodes. “ gapes,” 
air sac mite. 

External parasites : mites (3 species), scaly leg mite, 
sections and lesions, fleas (5 species), lice (8 species). 
Neoplasms : carcinoma, sarcoma, lymphoma, angioma. 
Various: bumble foot, strangulation, intussuscep¬ 
tion, etc., intestine. 

Cultures : Aspergillus fumigatus , b. ainsepticm, b. 
sanguinriruni. b. tuberculosis, b. pnratyphosits B.. 
b. pullorum. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner was held at the Grand Pump 
Room Hotel, on Thursday evening, August 3rd. 
under the presidency of Henry Sumner, Esq. (the 
newly-elected President of the N.V.M.A.). The 
representative company included the Mayor of Bath 
(Councillor Ernest J. White), Ur. W. G. Savage. 
M.D., U.P.H.. M.O.H.. Somerset; Dr. Blackett. 
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M.D., D.P.H., M.O.H., Bath ; Captain F. H. Storr, 
O.B.E., Secretary of the Bath and West Counties 
Society, etc. 

Proposing the toast of “ H.M. the King,” the 
President said : It is the privilege of the Chairman 
to have the opportunity of proposing the health of 
H.M. the King. No further words are needed to a 
Britisher, except to mention that the king stands 
for what we look upon as being an ideal man, and ideal 
father, and an ideal king. 

The President also proposed the toast of “ H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, H.M. the Queen, H.M. Queen 
Alexandra, and all the Royal Family.” He said : 
Again I have no need to make any expression regarding 
our love and respect for that noble and Royal house. 
I can only join with the rest of mankind in congratu¬ 
lating the country and the world on the product of 
the Prince of Wales. He is a remarkable individual, 
and I hope he will go on to a remarkable destiny. 
I do not think it is necessary to name particularly 
the others, although we love them all. Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra has been our beloved ever since 
she has been in these Isles. 

It has been suggested, continued the President, 
that the following message be tendered to His Majesty: 

“ Your loyal subjects, the members of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association, now 
assembled in Congress, tender your Most Gracious 
Majesty their respectful homage, and trust your 
Majesty may accept this as a mark of their deep 
devotion.” 

Mr. A. W. Noel Fillers, F.R.C.V.S.. proposing 
the toast of “ The City of Bath,” said : I rise to pro¬ 
pose the toast of “ The City of Bath.” For some 
time now I seem to have developed into the official 
proposer of toasts for cities and, knowing as we do 
the workings of the official mind, you will probably 
forgive me for any shortcomings. In the address of 
welcome to us, His Worship the Mayor jf Bath made 
a suggestion that it might be possible for the waters 
of Bath to be of value in the treatment of diseases 
of animals. Now, we always claim that the veterin¬ 
ary profession is a very reserved and unassuming 
one, and although that is so, I think we may claim that 
it was a forerunner of our profession who pointed 
out the value of the waters of Bath. The first 
experiment happened somewhat in this way. In 
the words of the guide who took its round the other 
night at the Pump Room, “ I want you to let your 
mind wander back a little bit farther than the Roman 
Period,” a thousand years or so. At that time there 
was in this district a royal prince who suffered from 
a skin affection, and who left his family and went on 
a journey. He probably took a route which is now 
along through Twerton, Newton St. Loe. Saltford. 
going down Longreach until he arrived at Keynsham. 
Having got there, it being about eight miles (and being a 
prince I suppose he could not walk very well) he 
became tired. He offered his services to a man who 
kept a lot of swine. He had not been there long 
before he noticed that the swine were contracting the 
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same affection that he had himself, and being a very 
astute kind of person, he suggested that he might take 
tlie swine a little farther away from the observation 
of their owner. He wandered along the road until 
he came to a place called Swinford. That is where 
the swine crossed the river. After further wandering 
along in the direction of Hath, these swine wallowed 
in the mud. When this was removed, he noticed 
that they were very much better, and he tried the 
same treatment himself with miraculous results. 
He went back, and I believe from that day the prop¬ 
erties of the mineral waters of Hath became estab¬ 
lished. For my own part f always regret that more 
records have not been kept of this very historic 
event, because I have long formed the opinion that 
it must have been sarcoptic mange. (Laughter.) 
Unfortunately, I have been unable to obtain any 
fossil remains, so that I might examine the scrapings. 
I think, however, that we may at least claim that a 
person interested in the treatment of animals did 
more or less pave the way. 

In addition to this comparatively remote historic 
fact, all the surroundings of Hath, and Bath itself, 
are of intense historic interest. We have enjoyed 
looking round your city, and it has been a great 
pleasure to us. If w r e had gone further afield, we 
should have seen all kinds of relics of the times of 
Charles the Second. In the district of Keynsham 
very many important events took place and there 
are lots of buildings now in existence where the 
royalty of the time took shelter in those severe days. 
To us, then, Bath is of extreme interest, and we in 
this sense have enjoyed it very much. People from 
Bath, and some of the examples that we have had in 
some of the old Bathonains, have shown how individ¬ 
uals may leave their mark on the times. We all 
know the great good that Ralph Allan did. It is 
due to him, I think, that the Stone Firms, whose 
name we now see on the railway trucks travelling 
all over the country with the name Hath Stone Firms 
on them, sprang into existence. And through him 
we have the work of those two great architects, the 
Woods, handed down to us. Some of their sound 
structures you can see in your walks around the city. 

We have noticed, too, the old custom instituted 
by Beau Nash, that at 11 o’clock it is time to “ pack 
up,” has been kept up to the very letter since we have 
been here. (Laughter.) In addition to that it was he 
who abolished the wearing of swords, which must 
have been an inconvenience after 11 o’clock at night. 
Of course we owe our indebtedness to Beau Nash. 
It has been the custom for centuries for great men 
about to conduct great campaigns or undertake 
great works to come to Hath for rest or preparation. 
I hope that the National Veterinary Medical Associ¬ 
ation in coming to Bath is preparing for greater 
days. (Applause.) 

Looking round, one often thinks of the leisure and 
leisurely way in which the West of England conducts 
its affairs, and it is really remarkable that a man like 
Pitman, who seemed to want to institute a rapid way 


of getting a *' move on,” should be a Bathonian. 
Anyway that is so, and we owe to Bath and Pitman 
a tremendous amount of progress. Now, Bath is 
always with us. We start early on with Bath buns ; 
in later life wc have to do a little polishing with Bath 
brick, and many of us will probably end up in a Batli 
chair. (Laughter.) How important Bath is to us 
who reside in other portions of the country. To 
us as veterinary surgeons Bath has a very peculiar 
interest indeed. There are very few of us that cannot 
remember the works of Broad, the veterinary surgeon 
of Bath (applause), and in Broad we have a figure who 
applied physiological processes to the cure of disease, 
and often to-day we read and talk of Broad with 
respect. 

Apart from the actual veterinary aspect, Bath 
always has been a little centre of sporting instincts. 
I well remember the days of the old North East 
Somerset Yeomanry, when little battles used to take 
place round Newton St. Loe ; also the Lansdown 
races, and some of the celebrated men you had in 
this town, who used to delight to go up on Lansdown 
for a small sporting wager and walk eight miles to the 
hour. 

In addition to that, Bath is the centre of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society, and many 
of us remember the great works of Plowman. So 
Bath appeals in a very peculiar way to the veterinary 
profession. From my own point of view, a selfish 
one, I must say that I spent very many pleasant years 
in the neighbourhood of Bath, and from some people 
in Bath I-hav«'imbibed some of my love for natural 
history. It is to me a great pleasure to have the 
privilege of proposing the toast of the City of Bath, 
a town which to us has been so open in its hospitality. 
I therefore ask you to rise and drink the toast of the 
City of Bath, coupling with it the name of His Worship 
the Mayor, Councillor White. 

The toast was cordially received, and the Mayor 
replied in the following terms : May I first of all 
congratulate Mr. Pillers upon the excellent way and 
kindly manner in which he has proposed the toast 
of the City of Bath. His knowledge of local history 
is abiuidant, and I am certain it is correct, although 
I did not know some of it before. (Laughter). I only 
hope that we shall have further opportunities of 
conference together, because some of the facts he has 
given us will help us in a new version of Anstey’s 
book on Bath. (Renewed laughter.) I could not 
quite understand his allusions to Keynsham, except 
to say that it is a little hamlet upon which the city 
of Bath has long had its eye with the intention of 
adding it and bringing it within the boundaries of the 
city. Of course Bristol is another suburb which wc 
also hope to bring in in due course. (Laughter.) 

Bath. I think, should especially appeal to the 
Association of which we have in this room a consider¬ 
able number of members. What is the record of 
Bath ? As you have already heard Bladud. the first 
known veterinary surgeon, came here with his swine. 
1 dare sav he also was finding the Hath waters excellent 
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for those particular animals. He found the hills 
of Bath were splendid exercising grounds for horses. 
He probably attended Bath races, which are held 
three times a year. He probably looked forward to 
attending the Bath Horse Show, which, by the way. 

I think we can claim to be the best horse show held 
outside the city of Dublin. Of course, if we believe 
what we see in the papers, for the last two or three 
years the greatest exhibition that Dublin has been 
giving during that time is not a show of horses, but 
of mules (Laughter). 

Then, of course, Bath Corporation owned a very 
fine stud. You will be sorry to know that that has 
been dispersed. All they have left is a mayor, and 
they claim that they have the finest mayor in the 
kingdom. Of course it is not for me, who am a modest 
man, to say anything about that. (Laughter.) If you 
attended the meetings of the Bath City Council, you 
would frequently hear fine bulls ! Then we have a 
dog show and a cat show. Next year we have the 
Somerset County Agricultural Show, and in 1926 we 
have “ booked ” the Bath and West Show. 

You, of course, are here to-night for business, and 
you have done it remarkably well. I feel too full 
for words. (Laughter.) It is, therefore, only fair that 
1 should remind you, and remind the outside public 
who are interested in your proceedings, that there is 
no section of the community to which veterinary 
science is not of importance : its value in regard to 
public health is important, first in connection with 
the prevention of disease in relation to milk, and next 
in relation to meat. With regard to agriculture, 
your Association again is of importance, because it 
safeguards the valuable stock of the country, and in 
your Association and from it men are available for 
public health appointments who have specialised 
in these various branches of the science. Then, I 
understand, you have special courses of instruction 
which lead to the granting of post-graduate diplomas 
in veterinary state medicine. That is important. 
The veterinary profession has, I understand, like that 
of the law. one portal system of entry. That, I 
think, is a very good thing. Yours is the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. You are justly 
jealous of that one portal. I do not blame you. 
You are jealous not without good reason. You are 
jealous for many reasons, one of which—I take it not 
the least important—is the fact that it ensures a 
uniform minimum standard of training and education, 
and this is essential to the public interest. (Applause). 

Those are the aims and objects of your Association, 
and I do not think they can be too widely known, 
because some people have altogether incorrect ideas 
about a conference. They seem to imagine that a 
conference is merely junketing of one sort and another, 
and a kind of holiday. Well, those men who do not 
combine business with pleasure all the year round have 
a very sorry time. I do whenever I can. If I 
cannot poke fun at somebody else, I poke fun at 
myself. (Laughter.) The veterinary profession, as 
you know, is a skilled profession. I am quite certain 
that Mr. Aveston is a skilled man. I always regard 


him as a kind of canine Svengali, capable of mesmeri¬ 
sing or hypnotising any animal. (Laughter.) The 
ordinary medical man can ask^his patient what is the 
matter, but the veterinary surgeon has to_ ask 
himself what is the matter with his patient, which is 
a very different thing. A physician can put his 
mistakes underground. (Laughter.) A veterinary 
surgeon sometimes lives to eat his own errors. 
(Renewed laughter.) 

Since the Government imported mules into this 
country, I am told that the insurance premiums upon 
the lives of veterinary surgeons, and for accidents 
which may befall them, have considerably increased. 
It is said that you cannot be cruel to a mule, because 
a mule will stand more beating than a sitting-room 
carpet. (Laughter.) And these are the sort of animals 
that veterinary surgeons have for patients. Well, 
a mule is always sure-footed, especially with his hind 
foot. I am told that every person living who drove 
a mule team in the late war is drawing a pension, in 
most cases 80 per cent, unfit. (Laughter.) A mule 
looks all innocence, but he is in no sense innocent. 
From all I have heard about mules from veterinary 
surgeons, if I had to take my choice between being a 
caretaker of a mule and a nitro-glyeerine factory, 

I should take on the nitro-glyeerine factory. (Laughter.) 
Yet the average veterinary surgeon takes all these 
risks, and he is very badly paid. (Applause.) Mi. 
Billers talked about the scrapings. (Laughter.) I like 
to see a man well paid, but I have heard veterinary 
surgeons in courts, especially in police courts, talk 
so much about scrapings that I have come to the 
conclusion that they never get anything else. Veter¬ 
inary surgeons are not as well paid as they ought to 
be, and I hope that one of the results of your conference 
will be that in future you will be able to raise the 
status of your profession, and incidentally the state 
of your fees. I have nothing to say against veterinary 
surgeons myself. There are more law suits owing 
to people buying horses without calling in the veterin¬ 
ary surgeon to examine them first than from any 
other cause I know. Therefore I have no reason to 
complain at all. (Laughter.) 

It only remains for me to thank Mr. Pillers for the 
very kind and very able way in which he proposed 
the toast, and to say again how glad I am to be here, 
and how honoured I am that you have coupled my 
name with the toast. I hope that this is not the 
last veterinary surgeons’ conference which will be 
held in this city. (Applause.) Come as often as you 
can : the more the merrier. Although I shall not 
be in office—at least I don’t suppose I shall—I am 
sure that the Mayor of Bath, whoever he is, will be 
only too pleased to welcome your Association. 
(Loud applause.) 

The next toast, that of “ The Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and the National Veterinary 
Medical Association,” was proposed by Dr. W. G. 
Savage, Medical Officer of Health to the Somerset 
County Council. He said : I should like to sav how 
greatly I value the honour of being allowed to propose 
the toast that stands in my name. I have always had 
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pleasant associations with the R.C.V.S., going back 
to 20 years ago, when I was a_lecturer in Bacteriology, 
and the Royal College used to offer me every facility 
in the way of materials for my various courses. As 
regards the N.V.M.A., I have been very glad to attend 
the congress to-day, and 1 was very impressed with 
the very excellent way in which you managed your 
business. I think an Association of this kind is of 
very great value. I know that our own Medical 
Association is of great value, and I am sure that yours 
is. When a man gets in practice, away from his 
fellows, he at once loses his enthusiasm and develops 
into a money-making machine and nothing else, and 
an Association like this, by bringing men together, 
helps one to realise that there is something more 
than to be money-making machines in our different 
professions. An Association of this kind is also of 
great value for the purposes of research. 1 have 
always been keen on research, and you can never get 
research unless you bring men together. 1 gather 
that you are a great Association for research. 

You have an honourable profession, and there should 
be more association between you and the medical 
profession. I have felt for so many years that there 
is a great field of undiscovered country which has been 
excluded by your profession and mine, as being a sort 
of borderline between the two. I think a great division 
is made in that direction, and I hope a great deal more 
will be done as the result of a permanent co-operation 
between the two professions, which will be of benefit 
to both branches. (Applause.) 

The President of the R.O.V.S. (Mr. H. Sumner, 
M.R.C.V.S.), who first responded, said : As President 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and as 
the newly-elected President of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, I sincerely and heartily thank 
Dr. Savage for the kind words in which he has proposed 
this toast, and more especially for the kind way in 
which you have received it. Conferences and con¬ 
gresses are necessary to the life of the community, 
and they are also necessary to the life of the profession. 
Even our small profession, numerically, cannot be 
small in the objects which it may attain. 

Our good friend, Mr. Mayor, being a better Bible 
student than I happen to be, has been good enough 
to hand me a quotation from the Proverbs—“ Iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend.” I feel sure that that is a most appro¬ 
priate text for a meeting such as we have held this 
week in the city of Bath. I can only say how much 
I, the incoming President, appreciate all that Bath 
has offered and done for our comfort and welfare, 
and the friendship, sympathy, toleration and expect¬ 
ation which has been expressed should lead us to 
higher flights in our profession. 

The Mayor, a member of the legal profession, has 
been good enough to mention that we, like him in 
his profession, enjoy the one portal system. Now 
there is nobody in this room, I take it, who wishes to 
destroy that one portal system. It is a priceless 
heritage of our forefathers, and in my opinion, if the 
Royal College rises to the occasion, as I feel sure she 


will, she will preserve inviolate that priceless heritage 
to pass on to her sons and daughters who are now 
eligible to enter the ranks of our profession. (Applause.) 

I have some experience of the Royal College. If 
she is comparatively old, and if she has fulfilled, 
fulfilled well—and she has fulfilled and fulfilled well, 
or else her qualification would not stand now as it 
does, pre-eminent practically over the face of the 
globe—and maintained the prestige of her license, 
I believe she will, if'necessary, so alter her curriculum 
and her examinations that there will be no need for any 
other portal system to be instituted into our profession. 
(Applause.) I think that we are bound to recognise 
in this period of the world’s history that, as a result 
of the world's appeal, some changes may of necessity 
have to take place, but I have faith in the Royal 
College that she will know her opportunity and will 
take the tide on the flood. So much for the Royal 
and licensing body, of which we have all reason to 
be proud. 

Now I will speak a few words, and few words only, 
as to the advantages of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. They cannot be over-estimated. 
We can go back to the quotation, and it is more apt, 
perhaps, in application to the working of this Associ¬ 
ation. I think if there is one outstanding factor 
which is comforting and helpful to us all, it has been 
made plain by the very generous way in which the 
proposer of this toast has expressed his feelings of 
our profession. He has recognised, as we all recog¬ 
nise, that “ No Man’s Land,” and up to a certain part 
of our history—1 hope I am not saying anything that 
I should not—I think we were what I deem to be an 
isolated profession. We were distinctly isolated 
in our origin, proprietary and otherwise. We were 
not associated with any of the great teaching centres 
and degree-conferring bodies of this land of ours. 
But a time came, and I believe the time was opportune, 
when some of us could see that an opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself that the training of our men would be 
of an advantage to the profession if one of the schools, 
at any rate, was transferred under the agis of a 
university. I am not here to discuss the immediate 
success, or non-success, from a licensing point of view 
of the coming of the effort, but I am distinctly per¬ 
suaded that that was the beginning of the time when 
our profession broke down some of its isolation. Our 
medical friends know us better, and they receive us 
better. We are not altogether clinical sharks. 
We have an object which is national and which 
touches us very seriously, and I believe that that was 
the beginning of what I do trust will be a glorious end. 
(Applause.) 

The relationships between our profession and our 
sister profession—we ought to call it our “ big 
brother ”—have not been as congenial as might be 
desired, but I am distinctly of the opinion that that 
feeling is being broken down, and that it is up to our 
younger men to take opportunities of training such 
as will fit them to be confreres of the best men that 
the medical profession can turn out. In his presi¬ 
dential address, Dr. Bradley took three distinct 
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heads for the advancement of our profession, and I important—in the department of veterinary public 
with his permission I will refer to them. One was | health, so that we. might embrace a wider field. 1 
education ; the other was research ; and the third— 1 ask you as members to think carefully over such a 
a very necessary one- was the question of remuner- proposal, and to see whether you approve, and whether 
ation and salaries. We are all perfectly persuaded you think it will be conducive, as I distinctly hope, 
that in the time at our disposal in our curriculum , to the betterment of the results of our conference, 
our efforts to turn out men with an average foundation I can only again thank you. Dr. Savage, for the 
education should be, if possible, more strenuously ' kindly way in which you have proposed this dual 
pressed. I do not consider from a practical point 1 toast, and to assure you that our remembrances of 
of view that we can ask our men for the license to Bath and the kindnesses we have received here will be 
undertake a five years’ training, such as is necessary j enjoyed for many years to come. (Applause.) 
for the degree course, but I do think that a four years' . The toast of the “Imperial Forces” was submitted 
training might, perhaps, be so devised that we may i by Mr. S. H. Slocock, F.R.C.V.S. What a glorious 
pay more importance to what we call particularly toast for a man to try to propose, he said. What an 
the veterinary subjects of our curriculum. j almost impossible task to a mere civilian. Great 

In research, surely is a place where our friends, the ( orators through the country have proposed this toast, 
medical men, and ourselves, have common grounds. ! Books, even, have been written on it, and yet have they 
and we should be prepared to work together for the j expressed that admiration and gratitude that we feel 
common cause. We should be comrades in arms, for the Imperial Forces ? Of the Forces we were 
and we should work shoulder to shoulder for the life led to understand always that the Navy was the oldest 
of mankind and for other national purposes. I will and our first line of defence. Recent warfare has 
refer briefly to the question of emoluments and salaries | not made its doubt the first statement, but where is 

—the sordid side, if you like. The starting salaries 1 our first line of defence ? I take it that our line of 

of our whole-timed men are an insult to any trained I defence now has no first : it is our Imperial Forces, 

professional man. Can it be fair, in the year 1922. j the different parts of that Force constituting one 
to expect a professionally-trained man to give his defence. In the early days of August, 1914. we had 
whole-time services for the country for £200 a year ? a Navy of which we were proud, and we had an Army— 

There can be only one answer, and I call it an insult, a small one - of which we were proud. It was 

(Applause.) What is the redress? First of all described by one person as “a contemptible little 

we must have unity. Have we got unity ? Not i Army,” and yet within a short space of time our 

whole-heartedly. How can we get unity < By a Navy was augmented, our Army and its various 

further propaganda of such a congress as we have 1 auxiliary forces were transported to the seat of war. 

enjoyed, and which has been such a success in the city and they did as British soldiers always have done 
of Bath. If we get unity such as is expressed by the and always will do to the end. We feel an extreme 
General Medical Council in regard to the emoluments ! sense of affection for those Forces and great gratitude 
offered for important public posts, then, and then for their achievements. It is the desire, I feel sure, 
only, shall we be able to dictate what we consider to I of every Britisher that the Navy shall be maintained 
be a fair emolument for those who have been trained and the British Army maintained compatible with the 
and qualified as veterinary surgeons. That is one safety of this great Empire. 

object a sordid one it may be but until we arrive ■ In the Army there is one particular Corps in which 
at a state of unity. I am afraid there always will be we are interested, and, on looking round the room 
these unfortunate lapses into what I would call the to-night, one sees many— in fact most—of the men of 
insulting terms of emoluments for our men. the veterinary profession wearing orders of which the 

I. as the incoming President, with a future before profession is proud. They are men who have served 
our next meeting in view, can only say that I hope their country and helped to build up a Corps which 
it will equal or eclipse that of which this function is has merited the praise of the world. I couple with 
practically the closing ceremony. As far as I am this toast the name of a gallant gentleman, who has 
concerned, I have not been to every National meeting served in that Corps, and until recently controlled it, 

in my somewhat long life, but I have been to a good a man about whom I do not propose to say one word 

many, and never was I at a meeting where there was of praise, for the simple reason that his deeds are 
such a comradeship, nor where such enthusiasm has recorded in the “ Big Book." I refer to our friend, 
been shown as in this city of Bath. So much so. Major-General Sir Layton Blenkinsop. 
that I feel it to be my duty to ask my Council to General Sir Layton Blenkinsop was cordially 
seriously consider tin; procedure of the conferences | received upon rising to respond. He said : It has 
which will succeed this. Although we are such a j fallen to me to respond to this toast, and at the present 
small body, and we cannot compare numerically with ; moment it is one of the most difficult tasks that you 
our medical friends. I feel that after our experiences at \ can give any man to perform. We have just gone 
this conference the time has come when we should go I through the Great War. We have shown the world 
in for sectional conferences. I would suggest that that we as a nation are superior to any other fighting 
there should be a conference in veterinary medicine, nation that exists. We have won a great victory, 

another in our type of surgery, and another—-by no The Imperial Forces that won that victory are fast 

means the least important, and perhaps the most disappearing. We are told that there is no money 
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to keep them, aiul that they have to give way to other 
calls on the national purse. One of the reasons 
why we are so very much in debt is because we are 
not able to get our due rights, which we won by our 
victory, from a nation which does not and will not 
pay us unless it is forced to do so. 

Turning to my own Corps, the Royal Army Veterin¬ 
ary Corps, 1 can well remember coming down to this 
part of the world in 1910 and getting the first people 
to come together to band themselves into a body, 
which would support the Army on mobilisation. 

I can well remember attending meetings of the sections 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association and 
asking for recruits, telling you that a great war was 
probably coming. You laughed at me. but you came 
forward and put your names down. It was that 
beginning which allowed our Army to be mobilised, 
and in the mobilisation of our mobile troops our 
profession did a great deal. It enabled the animals 
of this country to be mobilised, and allowed those 
animals to be collected and kept together in a state 
of health. The veterinary profession proved in the 
war that it was capable of anything. I would like 
to tell you that not only in animal management, 
but in almost every branch of the military profession, 
our Corps, the R.A.V.C., stood out, and I think I 
am right in claiming that it was the one Corps which, 
throughout the whole of the war, never showed the 
slightest symptom of insubordination. They were 
very highly trained ; they had to remain back and 
see other men being demobilised ; and they had to 
take over the animals which were left behind and sell 
them. That was a very big trial, and those men did 
it. They did it because their officers were loyal 
men, and loyal to their Corps. It was that loyalty 
which we had in the war from this profession that 
convinces me that, if properly handled, this profession 
can do anything. 

We are told that the next war will be a mechanical 
war, but I do not quite agree with that. Undoubtedly 
your transport will be mechanical, but whatever 
happens there is always this to remember- -if you go 
to war a veterinary service is absolutely necessary. 
The main wealth of a country lies in its stock. If 
you waste the stock of a country in the war and 
conquer that country, that country is of very little 
use to vou. You are losing an enormous asset. 
Therefore, in my opinion, the veterinary profession, 
vhether it is in a war with animals or with mechanical 
transport, will always be absolutely necessary. 

Our President has proposed three sections to our 
next Congress. I would like to suggest that he 
would have an additional section—that of a military 
section. 

The health of “ The Retiring President ” was pro¬ 
posed by Mr. J. B. Buxton, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H.. who 
said : I rise with a very considerable amount of 
diffidence to propose the most difficult toast during 
the whole of iny career. Those of you who realise 
that I am merely your mouthpiece will equally well 
appreciate the fact that the task is surrounded by 
innumerable difficulties, particularly for the reason 


that one is torn between pleasure and sorrow - 
pleasure in having this opportunity given one of 
expressing, in however inadequate a manner, one's 
appreciation of the invaluable work which has been 
done for the Association by Dr. Bradley (applause), 
and grief in having to make what is actually a vale¬ 
dictory speech. 

Probably the minutest percentage of the members 
of the Association realise the extraordinarily difficult 
and hazardous times through which we have passed 
during the past eighteen months since the National 
was re-organised. It was probably one of the biggest 
hazards ever undertaken by our profession, although 
perhaps, unknowingly undertaken. Had one false 
step been made, the whole fabric would have collapsed. 
During the short time that the Association has been 
re-organised, an endeavour lias been made, to make a 
substantial foundation : no opportunity has been 
given for the erection of any spectacular super¬ 
structure. The time has been devoted to sheer hard 
work, unseen, unknown, nevertheless sheer hard work. 
Probably few people realise that for many hours per 
day and for 365 days per year an enormous amount 
of work has been done. The result of that work, 
thank goodness, is evident to-dav. (Hear, hear.) 

I have been told this evening by a very honoured 
and respected member of our profession that this is 
the best meeting he has seen for forty years. That, is 
evidence of a little progress. If we continue in that 
way, probably in another forty years we shall not know 
ourselves. (Laughter.) I want here and now to pay 
just and fair tribute to the enormous amount of work 
which lias been done bv our past President, work 
which has been done in an unassuming manner, in 
almost an invisible manner, nevertheless work that 
has been done, and the result of which is indelible. 

In losing Dr. Bradley, by which I mean losing his 
guidance in an official capacity—-we naturally hope 
to retain his guidance in an unofficial and friendly 
capacity-—we have lost a very great friend. Dr. 
Bradley always has been an ideal leader, because he 
has alwavs been there when he was wanted, but his 
co-workers, who have had their bands pretty full, 
have not felt his weight unless they committed a 
faux pus. That is probably one of the finest things 
that can be said of any leader of men. and I, who 
know, say it of our past President. You know as well 
as I do the inestimable advantages which have accrued 
to this Association through the wise guidance of 
Dr. Bradley. 

The toast was received with musical honours. 

I)r. 0. C. Bradley said in his reply : I think you 
can realise that I am very deeply grateful, not only for 
the kind things that Mr. Buxton has said, but also, 
and perhaps more particularly, for the cordial fashion 
in which you have received them. I do not know 
that you can quite realise what this particular meet¬ 
ing a record meeting in the. annals of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association—means to me, for l 
am pretty certain that, there are not many in this room 
who know the full history, and all the details of the 
full history, of the re-organisation of this Association. 
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Nor, I think, do they know with what joy one recog¬ 
nises that this is a record meeting of the National. 
In the re-organisation of the Association many wen- 
concerned who gave their services loyally and freely. 
I would not mention specific names, but I know that 
one who is not present this evening was most 
enthusiastic and energetic in advancing the proposal 
to reconstruct what was then considered to be an 
inadequately-constituted Veterinary Association. 
I refer to Mr. Gofton. There is one in this room who 
travelled a considerable number of miles in support 
of the re-organisation scheme, on one occasion—from 
Aberdeen to Manchester—my good friend. Mr. Howie. 
I do not want it to be supposed for a single minute 
that they, and they alone, did the work of re-organis¬ 
ation. There were others in other parts of the country 
who worked, and worked nobly. There were others, 
unfortunately, or perhaps I ought to say fortunately, 
who opposed the re-organisation of the National : 
some opposed it, doubtless, on what seemed to them 
to be admirable and sound grounds ; others, one fears, 
opposed it on grounds which, perhaps, could hardly 
be denominated other than those of prejudice. 
Criticism was levelled at the scheme. Some of 
that criticism was destructive: a good deal of 
it, fortunately, was constructive. Fortunately the 
criticism, whether it was destructive or constructive, 
had a marvellously stimulating effect upon the 
profession as a whole, and one by one, and then by 
scores, the profession began to think apparently on 
the lines that if the scheme is worth criticism it is 
worth consideration. As soon as they began to con¬ 
sider the scheme of reconstruction the victory was 
won. 

Occasionally, very occasionally, there was another 
kind of obstacle put in the way, which was not so 
stimulating as criticism, because it was disheartening. 
That was accusation, sometimes stated directly, but 
other times indirectly—accusation to the effect that 
those, who wished to re-organise the National were 
working for their own ends and in their own way, and 
that that way was not honourable. Fortunately, 
it was proved that the accusations were without 
foundation. (Applause.) All these things, as I say, 
taken together, were exceedingly good, because they 
finally had the accumulating effect of bringing 
together the profession, and the determination to 
re-organise the National, though it took years before 
it was effected. It.was an unfortunate thing that 
the war put a stop to the consummation of the re¬ 
organisation, with the result that we are now only 
meeting for the third time since the Great War 
ceased ; but I think you will realise it is a moment 
for justifiable pride on the part of those who took 
part in the re-organisation of the Association. I am 
quite convinced that as the years go on that pride will 
grow and the justification for it will increase. 
Especially so will that be the case if the Association 
keeps in the forefront the notion that each is working 
for the Association, and incidentally for himself, 
and not for himself and incidentally for the Association. 

I want to say, in taking leave of the official position 
in connection with the Association, that this is at one 


and the same time a sad and a proud moment in my 
life, and I want to thank you all sincerely for the loyal 
support that you have given to a president who has, 
so to speak, lingered on in the presidential chair for 
a great deal longer than any president is justified to 
stay in that position. (Cries of “ No, no.’') I again 
thank you for the extremely kind manner in which 
you have received the toast. 

Mr. J. J. Aveston, proposing the toast of “ The 
Guests,” said: It is for myself quite a rare and re¬ 
freshing privilege to have that task allotted to me. 
To-night we have as two of our guests Dr. Savage and 
Dr. Blackett. Dr. Savage we know to be an old and 
sincere friend of ours. Dr. Blackett has not known 
us so long, neither have we known him so long. but. I 
am convinced that under the soothing influence of 
Dr. Bradley he will very soon be just as great a friend 
of ours as Dr. Savage, and that is saying something. 
In the Town Clerk of Bath (Mr. J. Basil Ogden) we 
also have a really good friend of the veterinary pro¬ 
fession. I have been honoured as the successor to 
Mr. Scott in presiding over a most able body of 
gentlemen in connection with the arrangements for 
this conference. Very valuable services have been 
rendered by Mr. F. Tonar, Major Taylor, Mr. Adams, 
and last, but not least, I must mention the pivot of 
the whole thing- an enthusiast and optimist of the 
first water— Mr. Stableforth. (Applause.) I couple 
with the toast our new friends, Dr. Blackett, M.O.H. 
for Bath, and Captain F. II. Storr, O.B.E. 

Dr. Blackett, who first responded, said: People 
do not realise that the prosperity and the happiness 
of the nation really depends, at least I think so, very 
largely upon the public health. Still less do they 
recognise that this vast and complicated subject has 
constantly received many contributions from veterin¬ 
ary science. There is no doubt, speaking as a mem¬ 
ber of the public, that we as a community owe a great 
deal to the work done by the veterinary profession. 
One could give many examples. Take a thing like 
that terrible disease hydrophobia, for example. 
It is stamped out in England, and why ? Because, 
many people would say, of the wisdom of Government 
departments; but their wisdom was merely acting on 
the advice of skilled veterinary surgeons, who knew 
of the danger, and the Government acted upon their 
advice. That is merely a single example, and one 
could give many more in connection with the diseases 
common to man and to animal. I will stop at that, 
but I merely wanted to emphasise the fact that Dr. 
Savage and nivself do realise that the veterinary 
profession has done a great deal of valuable work for 
the public health. I thank you for the very kind 
way in which you have received this toast, and for 
the kind remarks Mr. Aveston has made in proposing 
it. 

Captain F. H. Storr also responded. He said : 
I do not know why I have been asked to reply to this 
toast, as 1 have no special qualification for replving 
at this moment, except that I represent in a way the 
oldest Agricultural Society in the kingdom, and. 
therefore, if Bath claims to be the oldest veterinary 
city in the kingdom, perhaps it is fitting for me to 
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say a word also. I am sure I am speaking for every 
guest here when 1 say that we all appreciate the honour 
of being asked to be present. What has struck me 
during the week and during this dinner has been the 
extreme modesty with which the members of your 
Association treat their own claims to consideration. 
A good deal has been made of your contributions to 
the public health, but nothing has been said of your 
contributions to the public, purse, because the export 
trade of British live stock is very important indeed to 
agriculture, and you are the safeguards of that export 
trade. If the legislation which is threatened bears 
fruit in the near future, you will also have still further 
burdens put upon your shoulders. That reminds 
me of the military achievements of your profession 
during the war. I met a member of your Association 
who was put in charge of a remount ship coming from 
India. He had something over 1,000 remounts on 
that ship, and by the exercise of extreme care and 
precautions he arrived at Marseilles with only one 
death, and as there was a foal born on board during 
the passage, he claimed to have had no losses at all. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. A. E. Roberts, M.R.C.V.S. (Chepstow) suit¬ 
ably proposed the toast of “ The Ladies,” acknowledg¬ 
ing the valuable services in connection with the social 
arrangements made bv Mrs. Aveston, Miss Stable- 
forth and a band of willing helpers, and Mrs. Aveston 
and Mr. Robertson (Tunbridge Wells) responded. 

The National Anthem, sung just after midnight, 
concluded a most successful and enjoyable function. 


THE CLOSING MEETING. 

Votes of Thanks. 

The concluding meeting of the Conference was held 
on Thursday, August 3rd, at 4 p.m. 

The retiring President (Dr. 0. C. Bradley): It is 
with peculiar pleasure that I perform the last office 
of President, peculiar pleasure in this sense, that I am 
going to induct into the chair one who is worthy of 
sitting in that chair, and one who is well known and 
a friend of all of us. (Apjilau.se). I hereby formally- I 
need say no more—ask Mr. Henry Sumner to assume 
the office of President of the Association. (Applause.) 

The new President, Mr. H. Sumner (on taking the 
chair): My position in life must be getting more 
important in the profession, but in that importance 
it becomes more difficult to the individual. What I 
have done to merit the honour which you have done 
me 1 cannot tell, but I take it that some of my actions 
in life appeal to you and that you expect me in some 
measure to be able to carry out the functions and 
duties of this high office. Now, following Dr. Bradley, 
the office is immeasurably increased in importance. 
We all know his charm, his personal charm. We are 
also conscious of his culture. I can only try to fill 
the gap, as gap it must be. but with your co-operation 
I shall hope to render a satisfactory account of my 
stewardship. In the words of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, “ I hope to do my duty,” and I hope the 


exercise of that duty may be acceptable to the 
Association. (Applause.) 

The President, continuing, said : On the agenda 
placed before me, it is my honour to offer a vote of 
thanks, an expression of the earnest thanks, to our 
retiring President. 1 have said something—I wish 
I could say more—to convey to you all that he has 
done for the Association. I think 1 am right in 
claiming on his behalf that he was the instrument 
which has reformed this Association. It was his 
work, not of days or even weeks, but of years. I 
happen to know some of the difficulties which he and 
those whom lie was fort unate in having to work with 
went through before they produced a scheme satis¬ 
factory to the defunct Association. He worked 
with discretion and brought forward a very great 
asset ilito our professional life and atmosphere. 1 give 
you the opportunity of expressing your heartfelt 
and sincere thanks to our retiring President. Dr. 
Bradley. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Pili.ers : I have been asked to propose a vote 
of thanks to the executive officers for the Work they 
have done during the past twelve months. I feel 
it a very great honour to propose this vote of thanks 
to the, officials. Good wine needs no bush. We 
all know the difficulties, and that every official cannot 
please everybody. Very often very good officials 
displease a good many. In the case of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, if we do not always see eye to eye in 
some cases with what they have done, we know they 
are a success and acting in the way they think best 
and in the interests of the Association. I move a 
hearty vote of thanks to the officials for their arduous 
services and cordial work during the past twelve months. 

Mr. J. Basil Buxton (General Secretary): I need 
hardly say I thank you very sincerely on behalf of 
the Executive Officers for the vote of thanks you 
have passed here to-day. They all worked, of course. 
They were supposed to work. But they also get 
rewards, and this meeting is more of a reward than 
you have any knowledge of. We appreciate the 
large numbers who have turned up this year, and the 
enormous amount of energy that has been put into 
the work of preparing these meetings by our friends 
here, and also we appreciate the extreme generosity 
that has been shown to us. 

Mr. W. Woods : I wish to propose a vote of thanks 
to the Provisional Committee. Upon that depends 
the whole success of tin- meetings. No one knows 
hoiv much work Mr. Aveston and Mr. Stableforth have 
put forward to make this meeting a success. (Applause.) 
Mr. Adams required special mention because of that 
cow which he bought and presented to the Association 
in order that the operation could be demonstrated. 
Mr. Adams deserves a special vote of thanks. There 
are other gentlemen I wish to mention. I refer to 
Major Taylor and Mr. Tonar. who have worked 
exceedingly hard on the Provisional Committee to 
make the meetings a success. The meetings have 
been a great success. 

Mr. Roberts : We do not, desire to forget the 
Ladies’ Committee. What has been accomplished 
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by them has entailed an enormous amount of work. 
I will give the names of two. Mrs. A vest on lias been 
most charming and kind to all. and liaslost no oppor¬ 
tunity of doing anything to enhance our comfort. 
Miss Stableforth has put in hours of secretarial work. 
She has paid visits to Hath to make arrangements, 
and she has carried out a great deal of work which 
iias been of enormous service to the Association. 
She also has been very charming. 1 wish to express 
our very best thanks to all the ladies lor all the kind 
things they have done. (Applause.) 

Mr. Beuu : I think I may say that the profession 
is at all times grateful for anything that is done to 
relieve the difficulties of their arduous lives. To 
the City of Bath, Mr. Hatton, and Captain Lewis, his 
assistant, we all owe a very sincere debt of gratitude 
for the trouble they have taken in looking to our 
convenience and pleasure. | 

Mr. Slocock : I propose that a very hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded to the Mid-West, South Wales 
and Western Counties Division for the great trouble 
they have taken in providing us with entertainment. 
Other speakers spoke of realisation, but I speak of 
anticipation, but 1 am sure we shall all enjoy their 
hospitality later in the day. I wish to mention two 
names—those of Mr. lices and Major Haskins. 
(Applause.) 

General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop : I have to move a 
hearty vote of thanks to the readers of papers, the 
leaders of discussions, the operators and demonstrators. 
You all agree that the papers have been of a very high 
standard. They show an enormous amount of work, 
and that work has been often done bv men in busy 
practices. It seems almost impossible how they 
found time to do it. The openers of discussions have 
given us without exception constructive criticism. 
They have been discussed in a kindly way, and have 
helped to carry on the discussion of the papers. The 
work of the operators and demonstrators was all fully 
appreciated. Some complained of the want of 
discussion. That cannot be due to want of appre¬ 
ciation, but want of time. We have rather over¬ 
burdened our meetings in the short time at our disposal. 

The President: Any oilier business? 

General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop : There is one pro¬ 
posal I would like to make. I believe that for this 
meeting we sent on invitations to the National 
Veterinary Association of America to send delegates. 

I believe this was greatly appreciated. I propose 
that at t he next meeting these invitations should also be 
sent to France, Italy, Canada, Australia and S. Africa. 

Mr. Fillers : I second, and ask that you will add 
Belgium. 

Tins was passed. 

Bovine Mastitis. 

By F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.V.S., St. Columb. 

(Presented to the N.V.M.A., Bath, August, 1SI22.) 

General Remarks. 

The placing of a paper before the Annual Meeting 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association is an 
event not lightly to be undertaken and I do so with 


some amount of diffidence. There seems to have 
been a fairly wide expression of opinion amongst 
veterinary surgeons that the subject of Bovine Mas¬ 
titis was one eminently fitted for discussion, since the 
disease is of great importance economically, baffling 
medically, and of great interest surgically. 

Few diseases demand a wider range of study in 
developing their natural histories, and so many 
factors are brought into play in its evolution, under 
varying conditions, that it becomes impossible to 
deal adequately with them all in a single paper. The 
problem of treatment or management of mastitis 
is the one which, with the practising veterinary 
surgeon, overshadows all others, and it is of para¬ 
mount importance at the present day. It would be 
impossible for a general practitioner to add anything 
to what is already known regarding the bacteriology 
of the mammary gland, or the morbid changes brought 
about by the presence and growth therein of patho¬ 
genic or saprophytic organisms. There would appear 
to be no bacteria special to the milk apparatus of the 
cow. the flora being common to the infections of the 
body generally, although it is possible and probable 
that certain strains of organisms may grow there 
more readily and produce more mischief than others. 
The bovine mammary gland is, however, conspicuous 
amongst the parenchymatous organs as the one most 
influenced by environmental conditions, and as one 
where functional activity may be readily made to 
outrun purely biological requirements ; and it is ai 
the same time the most vulnerable of tissues to out¬ 
side attack, not only as to the grosser kinds of trau¬ 
matism, but to the more insidious forms of bacteriai 
invasion, and we thus see existing here two prime 
pre-disposing causes of disease; excessive develop¬ 
ment and function, and an easy vulnerability. Allusion 
has already been made to the economic aspect ol 
mastitis and much might be written on the question, 
for it is one of those problems which will ever assume 
a growing importance, as it is unlikely that the State 
will continue, indefinitely, to allow cows affected 
with disease of the udder, in whatsoever form, to 
remain associated with the public milk supply ; and 
it will thus be necessary for i he veterinary profession 
in the future to attain the highest possible efficiency 
both in the prevention and treatment of the con¬ 
dition. 

The diseases of the mammary gland in most, animals 
or females assume a secondary importance compared 
with the diseases say, of the lungs or of the digestive 
tract; but in the dairy cow they become of first-class 
importance. The outside situation of the organ 
renders recognition by the layman of structural 
changes occurring in it, or of alteration in the secre¬ 
tion. more or less easy, so that the ready discover! 
of something being amiss is favoured, and this should 
prove of considerable help in determining correct 
and early treatment and management of the disease ; 
but as a matter of fact, the effect is quite the opposite 
in many instances, for it is a curious point in animal 
therapeutics that those diseases which may be easily 
and definitely recognised by the layman or owner, 
become frequently the most mismanaged and ueglec- 
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ted, and they likewise afford the patent and quack 
medicine vendors a happy hunting ground for the 
distribution of their wares, and nowhere do we find 
the fraternity more pushing than in the case of 
mastitis. 

The udder of the cow has to some extent become 
an abnormality. For its modern work as a food 
factory on excess duty its position is bad, and some 
hygienists would prefer it to be located at the other 
end of the animal ; and. moreover, its physiological 
activities frequently attain such proportions that 
not only does it become disposed to inflammation, 
so-called, but it also becomes associated with a new 
set of diseases altogether, a family of maladies of 
which our old friend milk-fever may be regarded as 
the type. In most glands doing a large amount of 
work the secretion as it is formed is carried away, or 
stored at a safe distance, as seen with the urine and 
bile, and infection of the contents of either of these 
cisterns may leave the working cells of the associated 
glands quite unimpaired for long periods. Rut 
there is no protected or guarded route between the 
galactoplmrous sinuses and the gland acini, so that 
the parenchyma of the organ becomes quickly involved 
in any bacterial pollution of the milk in the recep¬ 
tacles. 

Then, again, organs generally have some form of 
limiting membranes or capsule, or associated mechan¬ 
ism. controlling their volume. The udder is unin¬ 
fluenced by the compressive or expansive actions of 
the voluntary, respiratory, and visceral muscles so 
important in regulating the circulation generally. 
“ It is a fundamental principle in the construction 
of the body that the, cells are enclosed by membranes 
which permit inhibition of fluid but check swelling, 
thus enabling them to work and at the same time 
receive an ample supply of blood.”—Leonard Hill. 
Hunterian Lecture on “ Blood Vessels and Pressure.” 
This principle seen in the salivary glands, liver, 
kidneys, and testicle, is departed from in the case of 
the mammary gland, and especially so in that of the 
cow. Here the white fibrous unyielding capsule of 
glands generally is replaced by one composed largely 
of yellow elastic tissue, and thus is permitted the 
great variation witnessed in the size of the gland 
during work and at rest. All these points are to 
be considered in dealing with disease of the mammary 
apparatus and in that of the cow more particularly. 
For long periods the organ, in a high-grade cow, may 
be working at the highest possible pressure, and then 
comes a period of functional inactivity, and with this 
there is, in addition, the daily or hourly variations in 
pressure, both secretory and vascular, during the 
active stage of lactation, and occurring to a degree 
surpassing probably that witnessed in any other 
gland ; in fact, one might say that the range of varia¬ 
bility of conditions under which the cells of the 
mammary gland of the modern cow work, is greater 
than that which obtains with the cells in any other 
tissue. 

We see, then, unusual conditions normally existing 
in the udder of the cow, and incidentally we find 
special characters manifested in diseased states of 


the organ. A reflection of this latter statement is 
to be found in the great variety of agents used in 
treatment, and the differences expressed bv prac¬ 
titioners as to the value of any particular line followed, 
the therapeutical history of bovine mastitis being a 
medley of pessimism, success, and failure, of loose 
statement and extravagant claims. 

In studying a disease it is advisable from time to 
time to review' or take stock, so to speak, of the 
position of our knowledge concerning it, and in none 
can we do so with greater advantage at the present 
time than with the malady, or infections, we are 
wont to term mastitis. The least studied forms of 
disease are, often enough, those which are always 
w r ith us, the so-called everyday ailments, and we 
must include mastitis amongst them ; for, although 
a good many descriptions of the bacteriological 
characters of the bovine forms have appeared from 
time to time, clinical, biological or therapeutical 
considerations have received scant attention as a 
rule. The disease is one in the. study of which the 
development of team-work, or the group system of 
inquiry, might with advantage be applied. It is 
too important a condition to depend for advance 
on individual or spasmodic effort, and there must be 
a combination of practitioners and laboratory workers 
in evolving treatment and control. Tuberculous 
mastitis has been excluded as not coming within the 
scope of the paper. 

Nature and Classification. 

The discussion of the pathology of mastitis must 
be left to the trained worker in comparative patho¬ 
logy. In what we might term the old view of the 
condition we were chiefly interested in the diseased 
structures themselves, and mastitis was described 
in words dependent on the local changes induced, 
but to-day we are more interested in processes, that 
is, the influences which the causes of disease have 
upon functions and structures. Thus, instead of 
regarding mastitis according to the tissues involved— 
parenchymatous, interstitial, etc.—it is better to 
speak of it in terms of infection, for we should begin 
to deal with disease before (if possible) extensive 
anatomical change has occurred in the organs ; for 
a pronounced pathological anatomy of the udder 
means an equally pronounced therapeutical failure 
there, either on the part of the natural defences of 
the cow herself or of tin* measures comprised under 
the headings of medicine and surgery. 

There are two ways of looking at mastitis: firstly, 
that it is a disease, of which the signs are of bad omen, 
to be got rid of at any cost and at the earliest possible 
moment, either by hook or by crook (old view); 
secondly, that the bacterial invasion of the udder is 
the disease, and that what we term mastitis is merely 
the outward or local expression of natural curative 
reaction going on there concurrently with changes 
in the tissues and blood generally, and that this is 
necessarvto assist the cow in overcoming her infection, 
and therefore to be encouraged in a rational way. 
All this sounds revolutionary, but it is quite in keeping 
with modern ideas of immunity and the biological 
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side of the present day conception of inflammation, 
and. moreover, it is further supported by practical 
experience in the management of cases, and there¬ 
fore seems the truer interpretation of the condition. 
In the defensive reaction to an infection of the udder, 
as with other tissues, there are three processes involved: 
local swelling or exudation, fever, and, when these 
fail, pus formation, and we see them practically all 
tliree in every case of udder infection of any severity 
and duration. The presence of pus in the udder 
means often that the infection has gone in favour of 
the cow, but at considerable cost to the gland. Some 
such view of the nature of mastitis is. I think, necessary 
if any substantial advance is to be made in the future 
in regard to the treatment of the disease. Two 
points deserve mention : the mammary gland, unlike 
many other organs, is unnecessary to the continuance 
of life and is therefore placed outside, or in a more 
or less exposed situation, and thus becomes inces¬ 
santly open to bacterial attack, more especially in 
the dairy cow; and also the fact that the secreted 
milk while within the gland possesses the qualities 
of a living tissue, and as such is capable of exhibiting 
bactericidal properties. Therefore we must not 
conclude that organisms are able to multiply in milk 
contained within the gland reservoir as they do in 
milk immediately after it is withdrawn therefrom. 
It is this power of the milk in vivo which is so largely 
responsible for the maintenance of the practical or 
clinical sterility of the galactophorous sinus. The 
use of the term clinical sterility seems adrnissable in 
connection with the milk gland of the cow, for un¬ 
doubtedly, in many instances where the udder is 
inflated for milk fever or otherwise explored, bac¬ 
teria are already there, but they remain harmless, 
as a rule, if no further implantation of organisms occurs. 

Investigating the bacterial contents of the udder, 
D’heil, of the Hygienic Institute of the Berlin Veterin¬ 
ary School, amongst other conclusions gave the 
following: — 

(1) In cows which are regularly milked and are 
kept clean no plug of dirt is usually to be found on 
the opening of the teat. In cows which are not 
milked such a plug is usually to be found. The 
formation of the plug usually requires some days, 
and its bacterial content increases with time. 

(2) The teat canal and milk cisterns generally 
contain bacteria. 

(3) The bacteria to be found in the milk within 
the udder obtain entrance through the opening of 
the teat. 

(4) The gland-tissue of the udder contains bac 
teria. though in small number. 

(5) The gland-tissue of the udder possesses a strong 
bactericidal power. 

(11) The first jet of milk withdrawn almost always 
contains the greatest number of bacteria.— J.C.P.T., 
vol. 19, p. 51. 

It is only when mass infection takes place or viru- 
iency is high or immunity falls, that successful 
organismal invasion of the gland is likely to occur. 
But if infection of the sinus does happen and organ¬ 
isms once obtain a hold in it, the results arc disastrous, 


as the milk then becomes an excellent culture medium. 
It seems better, therefore, to adopt a classification 
having an etiology basis rather an anatomical one. 
With the latter we have had the catarrhal, the paren¬ 
chymatous, the interstitial, the pustular, and the 
gangrenous forms, amongst others; and arrangements 
still more elaborate have been attempted by certain 
writers. The use of anatomical qualifying terms, 
however, in mastitis is of some value, and they wall 
doubtless continue to be used for a long time to come. 
It does not matter so much what terms are used so 
long as the true conception of disease is kept in view. 
It appears that organisms which have succeeded in 
passing the teat defences and become attenuated 
may continue to lead a harmless existence in the 
udder and also that other organisms may continue 
in the gland as survivals of a previous infection and 
form reservoirs for still other infections at a subse¬ 
quent date, points which are intimately connected 
with the carrier question. 

Sven Wall divides udder infection into two main 
classes: milk or parenchymatous infection, and 
stroma or interstitial infection; and lie states that in 
the former bacteria are only found in the milk, and 
in the latter organisms are only found in the stroma 
or interstitial connective tissue. To assume that 
there is ever such a limited distribution of organisms 
in an udder infection is entirely without reason, for 
it never occurs. It would be much simpler and more 
correct, I think, to say that in the one case the pre¬ 
dominant reacting tissues belong to the parenchy¬ 
matous order, and in the other to the interstitial or 
supportive elements, and that it is quite unusual for 
any case of udder infection to limit itself to one order 
of tissue to the entire exclusion of others. If organ¬ 
isms were only found in the milk it should be an easy 
matter to destroy them by the intra-mammary 
injection of suitable germicides, but both experimental 
and practical evidence clearly proves that prompt 
lymphatic invasion always occurs in such cases, and 
that it precedes the occurrence of inflammation. 
The. precise form the mastitis will assume in a success¬ 
ful infection, and also its severity, will depend largely 
upon the stage of lactation, the virulence of the 
invading organisms and the degree of immunity 
possessed by the cow towards the particular infection. 
Here again there is some resemblance between lobar 
pneumonia and certain cases of mastitis, for both 
diseases may attack and kill the strongest subjects. 

Although an attempt to differentiate the various 
udder infections may be made in writing a paper, in 
practice one can only surmise and speculate in making 
a diagnosis as to the particular form of infection 
present, and perhaps in the majority of cases we have 
sooner or later mixed infections established. The 
bacteriologist alone can give us a definite diagnosis, 
but we have to proceed with the treatment of the 
case irrespective of this information, at least in the 
early stages, and rely on general principles and stock, 
or polyvalent vaccines, etc. 

Adopting no particular classification, allusion may 
be made to some forms of infection met with in the 
bovine udder. 
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Staphylococcal infections are said to be milder on 
the whole than those caused by the streptococcus, 
but I have seen some of the most severe cases of 
mastitis, especially in recentlv-calved cows, deter¬ 
mined by S. pyogenes aureus and ending either fatally, 
or in necrosis of the quarter or quarters, and without 
pus formation. In a recent fatal case the sinus walls 
presented a yellowish leathery appearance and were 
greatly thickened. The teat had been amputated 
without benefit. 

Dr. W. 6. Savage ( J.C.P.T ., vol. 22) investigated 
thirty-six cases of mastitis from different parts of 
the country and found 16 per cent, due to staphy¬ 
lococcus, 75 per cent, to streptococcus, and 3 per 
cent, to B. coli. He states that in the cases due to 
staphylococcus, as a rule, one quarter only was 
involved and they were mostly mild ; but it would 
seem that further investigations are required in 
determining the general character of this form of 
udder infection, as Savage was probably always 
dealing with more or less chronic cases, and we know 
that acute staphylococcal infections may be very 
intense—for example, a large carbuncle. MacCallum 
(Text Book, Pathology) says :—“ There is a local 
character in the lesions they produce in contrast with 
the more spreading lesions of the streptococcus. No 
matter how extensive the lesions, they have the same 
general character of concentration which makes 
possible the liquefaction of the tissue and exudate.” 
Discussing local injury during the course of such 
infection he lays stress on the necessity of avoiding 
any further damage during treatment, as extension 
of the infection will result or become inevitable. 
General distribution of staphylococci through the 
blood-stream also occurs readily from local infections, 
points which are to be remembered in the treatment 
of acute cases of mastitis. Staphylococci belong to 
the class of pathogenic bacteria which produce endo¬ 
toxins and little or no toxin or ecto-toxin ; therefore 
in the treatment we have to rely on vaccines and 
phylacogens, etc., rather than on anti-sera, or injec¬ 
tion of serum. 

The pathology of an acute coceal infection of the 
udder, according to Adami, would be somewhat as 
follows. For the first twelve to twenty hours little 
or no evidence of local reaction would be noticed, 
but the cocci would be proliferating and spreading 
into the lymph spaces. The growing cocci, as such, 
cause very little irritation. Only a few hours later 
do we see an active attraction of leucocytes, and this 
is determined by the death or breaking up of some 
of the cocci and the liberation of endo-toxin. It is 
this latter which attracts the leucocytes and causes 
the irritation. “ Whatever the cause, once leuco¬ 
cytes are attracted to the area they ingest sundry of 
the cocci, and then digesting them, split up their 
proteins, thus liberating their soluble and diffusible 
endo-toxins. These, diffusing, cause dilation of the 
surrounding capillaries, and migration from them 
of more and more leucocytes, with more and more 
phagocytosis. Many of the polynuclears in the 
centre of the area are destroyed by the strength and 
concentration of the endo-toxins. The endo-toxins, 


diffusing out, gain entrance into the lymph and blood 
and set up disturbances at a distance, with febrile 
symptoms. At first the cocci were attacked by 
non-specific lysins, the common proteolytic enzymes 
of the leucocytes which had engulfed them, and to 
these non-specific enzymes (lysins of the first order) 
is due the liberation of the highly toxic endo-toxins. 
Later, if we may reason from analogy and employ 
the results obtained in studies upon the parenteral 
digestion of foreign proteins, the leucocytes and other 
body cells which have absorbed the poisonous split 
proteins develop specific enzymes (lysins of the 
second order) which break these down into harmless 
substances. It is with the production of these 
specific lysins in excess that the body overcomes the 
bacteria, that the febrile process comes to an end, 
and healing ensues.”—Text Book of Pathology, 
Adami. 

This, then, is the method of invasion and cure of 
coccal mastitis, and in all our measures we can only 
assist in the process. Unfortunately every curative 
reaction is liable to fail in effecting its purpose and 
to get out of hand through its very intensity, and 
yet again the local reaction may not be developed 
until after the cocci proliferating have been carried 
into the blood-stream and a general poisoning occurred. 
In such cases the virulence of the infecting organs 
repel the phagocytes or kill them at once. 

If the cow survive a severe infection the usual 
termination is necrosis of the affected quarter or 
quarters, or abscess formation. 

Streptococcal Infection of the Udder. 

In examining a large number of udders a propor¬ 
tion of the quarters will be found somewhat more 
fleshy than others, and though one might hesitate to 
say definitely that such quarters were diseased, yet 
probably they are often examples of a very mild 
streptococcic, infection, in fact, one might say that the 
pathological anatomy of streptococcal infections 
may vary from the almost unnoticeable to the most 
intense reactions. Undoubtedly the larger number 
of cases of mastitis are caused by this infection, and 
it is the form which exhibits definite epizootical 
tendencies, sometimes spreading through dairies, 
and caused by S. mastiditis. In general streptococci 
exhibit a greater tendency to spread along the lym¬ 
phatics and attack or infect wider areas than staphy¬ 
lococci. while udders are said to rid or clear themselves 
of the latter more frequently than when infected by 
the former. Both vaccines and anti-serum treatment 
are available for this infection. It would appear 
that we have much to learn yet regarding these two 
forms of udder disease, and that in acute mastitis 
occurring in the early stages of lactation they cannot 
be differentiated clinically. Streptococcal infections 
of the udder assume considerable importance in regard 
to public health, but apparently it is not the bovine 
form of streptococcus which causes disease in man. 

Coli Infections. 

Udder disease due to invasion of coli-like organisms 
is apparently not very common. Sven Wall states 
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that in general these infections bear a very close 
resemblance to those caused by the staphylococci ; 
that the prognosis is always good except in cows 
which have recently freshened, and it then becomes 
unfavourable. Considering the very filthy conditions 
under which some cows are housed it is a wonder 
these organisms are not more often found as causing 
mastitis. They are pyogenic. Anti-sera have not 
proved of value, but autogenous vaccines have been 
successful in some cases. Other forms of udder 
infection may be met with, but it is unnecessary to 
refer to them all. 

Primary ANAEORonir Infections : Ganorene. 

In some instances it is obvious from the commence¬ 
ment that gangrene is present. It is to be distin¬ 
guished from necrosis occurring during the course of 
the other infection, is highly infectious, andasa 
rule runs a rapid course, especially amongst ewes. 
There are two forms in the cow. In one there is a 
tendency to prompt arrest for limitation of the 
gangrene following death of the teat and more or 
less extensive areas of skin, with little or no gas 
formation. A line of demarcation is formed with a 
suppurating zone. Fever soon disappears and the 
cow suffers little, the dead parts being thrown off. 
The second form spreads widely, kills quickly, and 
there is much gas formation. Death may supervene 
in a few hours. 

In a recent discussion on mastitis early slaughter 
in these cows was advised. I regard such cases as 
unfit for food. Free incisions and drainage promptly 
carried out may arrest the process and save the 
animal. Ablation of the udder is sometimes said to 
be successful. It must be carried out early. This 
form of gangrene sometimes follows udder inflation 
for milk fever where the syphon has been contamina¬ 
ted. 

Etiology. 

It is not alwavs possible to separate pathological 
processes from purely etiological factors. Actually 
the cause of mastitis is a matter of bacterial growth, 
and the disturbances resulting from such growth 
constitute the disease; but although the direct cause 
of mastitis, we find organisms do not always indmjfi 
serious tissue change where they reach the udder, 
and therefore there are other factors to be considered. 
In the experimental production of mastitis induced 
by the direct injection of virulent organisms by way 
of the teat duct, they would practically always get 
positive results, but such a massive introduction of 
infection never, or rarely ever, occurs naturally; 
but such an infection is sometimes induced by acci¬ 
dental inoculation of the lacteal duct with tainted 
svphons. etc., and in such cases the base of the teat 
is usually indurated by the third day. There are 
many points to be considered in a discussion on the 
etiology of mastitis. 

Traumatism. 

It is probable that direct injury plays a very small 
part in the development of mastitis, though it is 
impossible to entirely exclude it as a factor in its 


etiology. The extreme distension or stretching of 
the tissues which occur with inflation of the udder 
in the treatment of milk fever, is a border-line trau¬ 
matism, and yet as a cause of mastitis it does not 
exist; there is probably here, however, more or less 
exsanguination of the udder, and there is therefore 
little tendency to extravasation of blood into the 
tissues, for it appears that injuries accompanied by 
liBeinorrhage into the deeper parts of the milk gland 
are liable to be followed by infection. Traumatism 
only indirectly favours invasion. A form of trau¬ 
matism occurs with hard milkers and is manifested 
by the more frequent occurrence of blood in the milk 
in these cows. But, curiously enough, in one outbreak 
of contagious mastitis it was found that the period 
of incubation was shorter with easy milkers than with 
those which were hard, being six to eight days, and 
nine to twelve days respectively. This obviously 
suggests that easier elasticity of the sphincter in the 
former favours passage, and more than counter¬ 
balances infection bv pressure, in the milking of 
hard cows. 

Chili.. 

What is chill ? The term is employed by many, 
but few would use similar language to describe the 
meaning the term conveyed to their minds. It may 
be assumed that the regulating thermal mechanism 
breaks down, and that the body cools on the surface, 
or a sense of coldness becomes appreciable notwith¬ 
standing that the internal temperature may be all 
the time rising. Tissue invasion by organisms 
always at hand is thus favoured and disease begins. 
In the cow the udder becomes the “ seat of election ” 
of disease established by chill more often than do 
other organs, just as in man we find pneumonia 
developing in similar conditions. The udder is well 
placed to become the subject of chill, and its great 
importance in the economy of the cow. especially 
from the bio-chemical point of view, determines its 
choice as the seat of the expression of chill in so 
many cases. 

Flies as Factors in Propagation. 

The important r61e attributed to flies in the spread 
of various diseases is generally recognised. They are 
notorious germ carriers, and from their frequent 
passage from infected surfaces directly to the cow’s 
udders and especially to the integument around the 
nipples of the teats, we must regard them seriously 
as factors in the spread or causation of mastitis. 
Here again it is probable that t he easy cow is the one 
most readily infected by flies. She has a finer 
integument, as a rule, and a more distensile teat 
sphincter. Direct lymphatic infection by flies must, 
however, occur around the point of the teat apart 
from entry of organisms through the duct opening. 
Fly infection may therefore occur in two ways ; in 
the one the microbes are merely spread over the 
external opening of the duct, and ultimately find 
their way through the opening ; in the other they are 
directly introduced into the terminal lymphatics of 
the skin papilla;. Successful inoculation by the 
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latter method is perhaps of more rare occurrence 
than by the former, since the few organisms intro¬ 
duced would be doubtless quickly destroyed, or 
rendered more or less inert for a time, at least, while 
organisms entering the teat channel direct would 
find conditions more suitable for growth and aggres¬ 
sive action, and this consideration obtains in all 
forms of teat duct infection. It is possible that fly 
infection of the lymphatic system may be responsible 
for some of the nodules sometimes felt beneath the 
skin above the base of the teat. 

Contagion. 

Many outbreaks of mastitis assuming a definitely 
contagious character have from time to time been 
recorded, but the disease is more often seen in the 
sporadic form. All cases, however, are to be regarded 
as more or less infectious under natural conditions, 
and the streptococcal forms are those which most 
often exhibit definite epizootical tendencies. Carre, 
however, has described a contagious bacillary form 
of mastitis (bacillus mastiditis contagiosae), but he 
regarded it as of “ only’ restricted importance for 
prophylactic measures, and the treatment of inflam¬ 
mation of the udder remains the same whatever the 
causative agent may he.” 

Accounts of outbreaks of contagious mastitis in 
cows are contained in the “ Journal of Comparative 
Pathology,” vols. 11 and 15, by Malcolm, Radway, 
and Riddoek. Cows may be infected and yet exhibit 
no change in the udder, which may be detected by 
external manipulation. In Riddock’s case in-contact 
cows became infected from the tenth day onwards, 
but Radway places the period at fourteen days. In 
the majority of cases of mastitis the result of con¬ 
tagion, the general symptoms do not seem to be 
severe. “ The cows did not suffer much in general 
health.”-—Riddoek. This is in keeping with my 
experience, but in a few instances where mastitis has 
exhibited a tendency to spread, and in a connection 
with any eruptive disease of the udder such as cow- 
pox, the general systemic disturbance has been much 
more severe, and, of course, transmission is easy under 
such conditions. 

The Efficiency of the Defence Mechanism. 

(1) The leal sphincter. Lister long ago pointed 
out the almost complete protection against germs 
afforded the tissues by two healthy mucous surfaces 
normally enjoying complete contact, and accordingly 
we find the efficiency of the teat sphincter very 
high considering the extraordinarily favourable 
conditions for the growth of germs on either extremity 
of it. At one end there is often dirt or fieces. at the 
other an almost perfect culture medium—milk; and 
these conditions may continue in existence for years, 
and no apparent bad results are seen. On the other 
hand the momentary passage of a dirty teat syphon 
may lead to the destruction of the cow. Any instru¬ 
mentation involving passage of the teat sphincter 
should be carried out with considerable caution, and 
a rigid asepsis observed. It would appear that 
notwithstanding the natural efficiency of the sphinc¬ 
ter, passage of microbes not infrequently took place, 


but that usually such microbes are quickly destroyed 
or rendered harmless. It was only when germs of 
high virulence entered, or the local defence fell, that 
infection followed. For practical purposes they 
could therefore regard the udder under normal con¬ 
ditions as clinically sterile. 

(2) The Blood and Lymph Supply. The amount 
of blood passing through the udder tissue in cows is 
extraordinary, and thus a high bactericidal power is 
maintained in all the tissues and fluids. Entering 
germs normally meet with short shrift; they are 
swept away and destroyed, and thus the integrity 
and utility of the gland is preserved. The excessive 
but necessary development of the vascular system 
of the cow’s udder explains the caution essential in 
the use of the knife in diseased states of the organ. 
The lymphatic system of vessels is correspondingly 
developed and its importance in mammary pathology 
has not been sufficiently emphasised. Sven Wall 
limits his description of the lymphatic vessels and 
their glands to three lines, and yet they must play an 
important part both in preventing and overcoming 
infection. 

(3) Lymphatics of the Skin. Recent work on the 
lymphatic arrangement of the skin has been done 
by Professor Handly Sampson (Hunterian Lecture, 
“ Lancet,” Nov. 26th, 1921). According to Sampson 
each skin papilla has a central lymphatic vessel like 
the lacteal of an intestinal villus, and the arrangement 
is well seen in the nipple. Organisms entering the 
lymphatics of the papillary layer pass down in vessels 
having few anastomoses, and enter the deep plexus 
of lymphatics everywhere existing on the fascia 
beneath the subcutaneous layer of fat, where they 
are as a rule destroyed or rendered harmless. Accord¬ 
ing to this author the skin is divided into independent 
lymphatic areas whose only lymphatic communication 
with each other is by way of the deep plexus above 
mentioned. Infection may spread in any direction 
once an effective invasion of this plexus has taken 
place. The arrangements for phagocyting bacteria 
introduced by flies, etc., around the apex of the teat 
must be effective considering the almost continuous 
nature of their attack during warm weather. Spread 
of infection by lymphatic channels from one quarter 
to another is not infrequently seen in severe infections, 
and is always serious. In these cases the inflammatory 
(edema spreads over the adjoining quarter, invasion 
of the parenchyma being from the periphery. It is 
the subcutaneous fascia and the large lymphatic 
plexus which must be divided if we are to relieve 
tension and drain off serum, etc., from the enor¬ 
mously swollen udders, in that form of inflammation 
which has been described as lymphangitis or pan¬ 
mastitis, and the only alternative treatment seems 
to be amputation, if life is to be preserved. 

(1) Organisms which succeed in passing the 
sphincter and if of low virulence are, as a rule, rendered 
harmless by wandering cells and bactericidal sub¬ 
stances secreted by the mucous membrane or gland 
cells. It is an ascending infection, and there is always 
a certain amount of lymphatic invasion in such cases, 
and this in turn attracts leucocytes and these act as 
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guards to the milk gland above. There is therefore 
a sort of double mechanism or dual defence against 
organisms reaching the gland from the outside. 
When organisms of high virulency enter the duct, 
or the defence otherwise breaks down, the first stage 
of infection is often indicated by a swelling at the 
top of the teat, a localised cellulitis, which invades 
the whole quarter more or less rapidly. 

Foci of Infection and Infection by Blood 
Stream. 

The most probable source of udder infection from 
within is to be found in the genito-urinary system, 
and metritis the chief cause. There are two possible 
routes or paths of infection : one by way of the 
vaginal opening, skin and teat; and the other by the 
blood-stream, or, possibly, by lymphatic channels. 

When disease of the udder follows retention of the 
after-birth in cows it is difficult to exclude teat 
infection; but there is not infrequently some evidence 
of lung trouble when infection by the hsemal route 
has taken place. As old age advances the possibility 
of hidden centres of disease existing within the body 
is to be remembered, but they often enough only 
become manifest at post-mortem examinations. I 
have seen gangrene determined by old necrotic 
centres in the liver, result of an earlier fluke infesta¬ 
tion. But mastitis arising in this way is not common. 

Retained Milk Secretion and Retention 
Mastitis : Galactocele. 

The facility with which the cow is able to disperse 
or reabsorb milk from an over-distended udder with 
an obstructed duct, or an udder not otherwise relieved, 
is remarkable. The accumulation in such cases 
becomes a true galactocele, and behaves as other 
kinds of cysts, whether of serum or of blood. When 
the tension reaches a certain height no more milk is 
secreted, cells begin to atrophy, and there is a gradual 
absorption of the milk, and at the end of thirty or 
forty days complete involution has taken place and 
all the milk has disappeared. For such a process to 
succeed there must be an effective sterility of the 
whole gland, for if any infection takes place during 
the process, the results are frequently disastrous, 
and we get the so-called retention mastitis, and in 
some instances gas formation. Allusion will be made 
to the form of retention mastitis seen in fattening 
cows. It is probable that inflammation or mastitis 
never develops solely from retained milk, but that the 
condition predisposes to infection. Any wounds or 
eruptive conditions existing on the udder during the 
period of milk absorption may readily result in deep 
infection, and such conditions (wounds, etc.) should 
receive due attention. A very old belief exists among 
the laity that in eases of retained milk secretion there 
is a danger of the milk “ flying over the body.” It 
does seem possible that the parenteral digestion of 
a fairly large quantity of milk, over a period of time, 
might throw' the cow into a state of anaphylaxis. 
The Carrier Problem. 

One of the most interesting problems in connection 
with bovine mastitis is that concerning the bacterial 
content of the apparently normal udder. It was 


formerly supposed that such udders were sterile, but 
evidence is accumulating that the majority of them 
are only relatively so. In the greater number of 
cases, however, the bacteria present are merely harm¬ 
less lodgers, leading a passive existence as long as the 
udder immunity is maintained at a normal level. 
It is when the latter falls, say from chill, or other 
depressing influences, or a -new mass infection takes 
place, that such micro-organisms may play an import¬ 
ant part in udder infection. Here again we find an 
unusual feature in the field of comparative pathology 
in connection with the mammary gland or sinus 
rather, of the dairy cow, its bacterial flora being 
consistently richer under so-called normal conditions 
than probably that of any other gland of its kind. 

It has been found in cases of mastitis involving one 
or two quarters that organisms apparently identical 
with those inducing the infection may be found in 
the milk from the unaffected quarters. This is an 
interesting point, and seems capable of two inter¬ 
pretations : either the organisms have by some means 
been transported, say, by the phagocytes from the 
diseased to the healthy quarters and then found 
their way into the milk sinus; or, that the gland as 
a w'hole has been harbouring germs for an indefinite 
period, and that for some unknown reason they have 
assumed an active phase in the diseased quarter or 
quarters. The latter seems the more probable 
explanation, as otherwise there would be evidence 
of active infection in all the quarters. There is a 
marked tendency for certain organisms which have 
once reached the mammary tissue to linger there and 
to remain as potential sources of infection waiting 
their opportunity. A lung which has survived a 
lobar pneumonia becomes clear of the causative 
streptococci and its products, while the udder is 
frequently unable to clear itself from a similar attack. 
As already stated, outbreaks of mastitis have occurred 
in herds following the introduction to them of fresh 
cows, with apparently normal udders, and there 
seems here a point in preventive medicine which 
has not received sufficient attention, such as the 
isolation of. or the testing of the leucocytic content 
of the milk, etc., of newly-purchased cows before 
the latter are mixed with the general herd. 

Much that is peculiar in the pathology of disease 
of the udder seems definitely associated with the 
germ-carrying capacity of the organ. A cow during 
a lactation may show indications of infection in one 
quarter, which goes dry. At the succeeding calving 
this particular quarter may give milk of fair appear¬ 
ance, but in the meantime another quarter has gone 
wrong, and so on. and such udders are probably to 
be regarded as carriers. A somewhat similar history 
is associated with that rather common condition of 
obliterated or occluded lacteal duct. In these udder 
cases, not infrequently there has been an unrecognised 
mild infection of the mucous membrane lining the 
teat canal during the previous lactation, and the 
two roughened surfaces lying in contact during the dry 
period adhesion takes place and the duct is obliterated. 
Here again the history usually given is that first one 
teat goes wrong and then another. Occluded duct 
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is probably often a late expression of a localised form 
of catarrhal infection of the membrane and associated 
with the germ-carrying tendencies of the udder. 

Some Clinical Features. 

The recognition of the existence of disease in the 
udder of the cow is perhaps in the majority of cases 
easy enough, but where we attempt an ultimate 
diagnosis as to the actual form of the disease present 
we are dependent on the bacteriologist ; but this does 
or should not prevent us from trying to arrive at a 
strong presumption as to the particular kind of 
microbic invasion with which we have to deal in any 
particular case. Clinical suspicion must in the nature 
of things always precede laboratory diagnosis, because 
treatment should begin at once. In order to obtain 
a good clinical picture we should consider the probable 
portal of entry of the infection, but what is perhaps 
of more importance is a consideration of the stage of 
lactation, and to a smaller extent the breed of the 
cow. We thus have biological as well as bacterio¬ 
logical issues to be considered in mastitis, and these 
acting together determine a considerable variety of 
forms of clinical reaction. We may possibly pay too 
much attention to the bacteriological side of udder 
disease and too little to the biological. In most 
organs there would be some uniformity in the lesion 
produced by a given infection, but in the udder the 
type of reaction is largely determined by the stage of 
lactation. Every variety and stage of disease may 
be met with in the udder, from the mildest to the 
most severe ; it is therefore useful to have in one's 
eye a clinical classification of mastitis as well as an 
etiological or anatomical one. 

Lymphatic (Edema of the Udder. 

This condition may he regarded as a border line 
disease. It is most often seen in high-grade heifers 
or second calvers. Hall gives a very good description 
of these cases. It does not appear to be a bacterial 
disease, and is rather to be regarded as an index of 
the future milking capacities of the cow, since females 
with this form of swelling often prove good milkers. 
It was formerly described by Williams as an erythema, 
but the changes inducing the swelling are to be looked 
for in the deeper tissues rather than in the skin. 

The quantity of milk secreted or to be drawn off is 
often reduced, but its quality is apparently unaltered, 
and this is the deciding factor in the diagnosis. It 
is this condition, often regarded by the laity as 
gathered, a caked udder, which has given a reputation 
to manv nostrums pushed on the public as specifics 
for mastitis. The prognosis is good and the treatment 
is that for oedema in any other part, and massage 
is important. The great benefit of rubbing the udder 
in this state leads to abuse of the practice in active 
states of inflammation of the organ generally. The 
manifestation of the oedema at the commencement of 
lactation in certain cows is not to be wondered at 
when we consider the extraordinary provision which 
has to be made by the animal for carrying on a high 
grade and prolonged activity. It is probably asso¬ 
ciated with a want of harmony in maintaining the 
balance of the blood and lymph circulation at the 


commencement of new duties in an organ possessing 
an elastic capsule, but the actual cause of the oedema 
is uncertain. It is usually held that oedema is due to 
increased capillary pressure and filtration of fluid 
from the vessels as a consequence; hut Professor 
Leonard Hill regards stagnation of flow and conse¬ 
quent deficient oxygenation of tissue as determining 
oedema through increased inhibition of fluid by the 
damaged cells of the part, with resulting swelling. 
And when the blood vessels rupture in this condition 
of the udder, or (edema develops, it is not because the 
blood pressure is high, but on account of inadequate 
support the vessels receive from the interstitial and 
protecting tissues or framework of the gland. When 
these latter tissues acquire sufficient tone the oedema 
disappears. The absence of a strong limiting white 
fibrous capsule to the mammary gland has already 
been alluded to, and it has an important bearing on 
the course of disease affecting the organ. 

Lymphangitis or Cellulitis of the Udder. 

In some of the more acute cases of mastitis occurring 
in recently calved cows a condition closely resembling 
lymphangitis, as seen in the horse, quickly develops, 
and it is the condition described above plus an infec¬ 
tion. Inflammatory oedema in these cases tends to 
spread along the floor of the abdomen and posteriorly 
upward to the perineal regions. The swelling is 
firmer and more painful than that described as simple 
lymphatic oedema, and there are other signs of infec¬ 
tion. This form of mastitis is often fatal, and, w r hen 
not so, pursues a prolonged course and is then fre¬ 
quently associated with necrosis of one or more of the 
quarters of the gland. This condition of necrosis is 
to be distinguished clinically from acute gangrene of 
the udder, as it (the necrosis) usually involves the 
gland tissues only, the latter then resembling a huge 
infarct, which ultimately finds its way through the 
supporting tissues and skin and falls out, and the parts 
then heal. In this form of the disease there is inflam¬ 
mation not only of the gland (or glands) tissue gener¬ 
ally, but the subcutaneous lymphatic plexus is also 
involved, constituting a sort of pan-mastitis. It is 
a condition which is responsible for much confusion 
in discussions on udder disease, especially in regard to 
amputation or excision of the mamma. Some 
practitioners would describe the mere removal of a 
piece of dead gland or tissue as an amputation, 
whereas they are simply assisting in completing a 
process of cure initiated by the tissues themselves. 
This. I think, accounts for the facility with which 
some men carry out an amputation of the udder, 
while the classical operation is a somewhat serious 
proceeding. 

In this general condition the gland itself is sur¬ 
rounded bv a zone or a ring of solid oedema which 
mechanically tends to hinder or retard movements 
of fluid or serum towards the central sinus. Thus, as 
it is difficult to re-draw fluid injected into the sinus 
and teat, amputation as above stated is useless, 
since apart from the luemorrhage resulting from the 
wound only a little blood-stained serum comes 
through. We know that in such a case necrosis of 
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the gland is sure to take place, and that if the. cow 
lingers on recovery with extrusion of the dead mass 
will sooner or later follow, but in many of them, 
however, it is seen that the patient is rapidly going 
downhill, and in perhaps two or three days is dead. 
The difficulties of treatment are great, and urgency 
is demanded. The controlling factor in relief is 
htemorrhage. 1 have always felt that deep linear 
incisions to reduce tension and promote effusion of 
serum with its contained toxin were urgently demand¬ 
ed in these cases. In fact, what we require is to 
drain and relax the outlying tissues apart from merely 
draining the galactophorous sinus bv teat incisions, 
since the latter are totally inadequate. A paper 
suggestive of this line of treatment appeared in the 
“ Veterinary Journal ” (May, 1917), by Mr. Ripley, 
of Hurst Green. He says : “ As soon as diagnosis 
was certain, chiefly by noting the thin bloody fluid 
obtainable from tlie teat in conjunction with the 
general symptoms of septicaemia, some five or six 
deep narrow incisions were made into the udder 
substance by means of an abscess knife. These were 
about two inches deep but only' large enough to 
madit the nozzle of a brass (pint) enema syringe. 
The. wounds were then syringed three times a day 
with hypochlorous acid solution. Next day and in 
subsequent visits the punctures were enlarged, and 
eventually by joining one to another a long (six to 
seven inches) incision was formed.” In three cases 
Mr. Ripley lost one through waiting, and two recovered 
under the treatment. The procedure is a rational 
one and offers better chances of success than an 
amputation of the whole mass of the udder with its 
attendant risks of shock and hsemorrhage. Even 
with these incisions gradually made, the loss of blood 
is often severe. Such incisions, in addition to relieving 
tension and promoting the escape of serum, assist 
the natural process of cure by facilitating the extru¬ 
sion of the necrosed gland. 

Heart and Circulation. 

The state of the heart muscle in acute mastitis is 
of the utmost importance. There is a very close 
resemblance between pneumonia and mastitis in the 
probrous effects produced on the heart, in fulminating 
cases of either disease. The. pulse and the heart 
sounds afford valuable information as to the degree 
of toxsemia existing. Irregularity of the heart is of 
very bad omen, and heart failure is also indicated by 
the rapid beats wherein the systolic and diastolic 
periods appear as if equal in length. 

Significance of Rigors. 

The initial rigors sometimes seem at the outset of 
an udder infection are often associated with chill, and 
may be of no great clinical importance; but the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of rigors during the course of a 
case of mastitis is of some consequence. In such 
cases they afford clinical evidence that bacteria or 
foreign proteins are entering the general circulation. 
They are often seen in acute cases of streptococcal 
udder disease. 

Position and Attitude of Cow. 

An easy change of position from standing to lying, 
and vice versa, is of good omen in mastitis. The 


maintenance of one position for long is usually disas¬ 
trous. and in fatal cases cows obstinately stand, and 
when they once go down remain so. 

Importance of Appetite. 

The absence of a desire for food in some form or 
other is usually of grave import. 

The Existence of Diarrhoea. 

Constipation is frequently present in mastitis, and 
demands relief, but diarrhoea apart from that arising 
from the administration of purgative medicine is not 
of good augury, since it may indicate a grave form of 
toxaemia. It is said that streptococcal toxins are 
often eliminated largely by the bowel, that they have 
a strong cytolytic action, and that the bowel membrane 
becomes irritated in the process. We may see here 
an explanation of the supposed value of formalin 
when given internally in mastitis. 

The Pyrexia. 

The height of the temperature at the outset of an 
udder infection is no criterion as to the course or 
severity of the process. The temperature often falls 
by crisis at the end of the first day, but local tissue 
changes in the udder continue. I have seen a necrosed 
gland thrown out and the whole process occuring in 
the absence of fever. The condition of the heart is 
of more importance than the temperature in acute 
cases, a sub-normal temperature is grave. The 
temperature in all cases can only be considered in 
conjunction with the general symptoms. A continued 
high temperature may indicate pulmonary and 
valvular complications. 

Wasting and Emaciation. 

The loss of weight is to a great extent governed by 
the degree of toxsemia and pain. I have seen cows 
with a quite destructive lesion apparently suffering 
but little pain and maintaining a good condition of 
body, but as a rule there is much loss of weight in 
acute cases. In chronic forms of mastitis with a 
continued accumulation of pus in the sinus the 
animal usually fails to put on weight, although the 
material be drawn off once or twice daily. There 
may be little swelling of the gland, but a suppurating 
state of the mucous membrane exists and it becomes 
definitely chronic. There is usually in these cases a 
collection of small caseinous lumps or pea-like forma¬ 
tions which act as foreign bodies and induce a con¬ 
tinuous discharge of pus.' Incision or excision of 
the teat is the remedy. After removal of these lumps 
and washing out of the cavity cows often put on 
condition and do well. 

Lamf.ness. 

Lameness or stiffness in a hind leg is often the first 
indication of anything being wrong with the udder 
in fattening or dried cows. Lameness may be primary 
or secondary. The former may be caused by local 
irritation or referred pain and is often temporary. 
The latter or secondary lameness is often the result 
of blood contamination or metastasis. Here the 
joints are swollen, likewise the synovial sheaths. The 
pain is often severe and the condition of the patient 
may become distressing. 
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The Local Lesions. 

The different manifestations of udder infection are 
almost bewildering in their variety, and a complete 
description of them would alone fill a long paper. 
One or two nodules may alone be existing somewhere 
in the gland ; they are quiet and painless and remain 
so for long periods, and finally form the starting 
points of an acute process. We are not justified in 
assuming that in every acute case of mastitis the 
infection is a recent one. How often do we find 
evidence in udders, giving a full supply of milk, some 
points or areas of thickening, the direct result of a 
former arrested infection ? Evidence accumulates 
that in many diseases organisms may linger on in 
the tissues, producing little irritation or otherwise 
giving evidence of their existence. Then something 
happens, a traumatism or chill, the body defences 
fail, and an acute process of infection is established 
in the part. And so we take a liberal view of the 
local lesions in mastitis and say that we may find 
them existing in any form or age; at one end of the 
scale there may be a mere nodule, at the other exten¬ 
sive death of tissue. A localised nodular condition 
of the udder may remain so for years without appa¬ 
rently affecting the milk supply, owing to the organism 
having been successfully immured by fibrous tissue, 
but such nodules must always be regarded as possible 
starting points of infection if for any reason the 
protective barrier is broken down. In other cases, 
with the development of nodules there is a progressing 
slow fibrositis, and a chronic mastitis even exists. An 
abstract of a paper on this form of mastitis appeared 
in 1906 in “ The Journal of Comparative Pathology,” 
by Irommndorff. The milk in many of these cases 
may not be much altered in appearance when drawn, 
but usually a great increase in the number of leuco¬ 
cytes is found, and such increase is generally associated 
with the presence of numerous streptococci. Irommn¬ 
dorff found that while milk from healthy cows contains 
from 5 c.c. or 1 c.c. per litre of leucocytes, there were 
present in the milk from such quarters anything 
from 2J to 30 vols. per cent. 

The Clinical Expression of Gangrene. 

It promotes clarity of view if we restrict the term 
gangrenous mastitis to primary gangrene of the 
udder or that form of infection in which signs of 
impending death or gangrene are present from the 
earliest stage, in contra-distinction to that condition 
wherein necrosis of the gland or glands supervenes 
as a result of the severity of the infection. In the 
former death of tissue is obvious from the start; in 
the latter it is a late event. In the one gas is usually 
evident either in the discharges or in the tissue; in 
the other it may be absent throughout. The one is 
an anaerobic invasion or infection ; the other may 
result from the mere intensity of the pyogenic process. 

In bovines generally, with the exception perhaps 
of that specific infection, black quarter, there is a 
strong tendency to the limitation of spread of gan¬ 
grene and arrest of the process—an event quite rare 
in the horse. In primary gangrene, involving the 
teat and adjoining wall of the udder and accompanied 
by a grave toxiemia, prompt improvement often 
follows teat amputation or incision. I have seen 


cows in an almost dying condition and reeling, 
improve at once upon drainage ; but in those cases 
in which the gas infection is a secondary one the 
termination is often fatal. In the latter instances 
isolated areas and gangrene may be seen in the udder 
widely separated from one another and exhibiting 
a tendency to coalesce. Necrosis of the gland may 
ahvays be regarded as present when blood-stained 
serum only can be drawn down the teat, and that the 
quarter is then irrevocably lost. 

Catastrophes and Flares. 

The heading to this section of the paper is somewhat 
unusual, but it serves to direct attention to certain 
aspects of bovine mastitis. In attempting to relieve 
disease affecting a deep or buried organ, such as the, 
liver or kidney, we are more or less in the dark as to 
the immediate or early results of the treatment, but 
in the mammary gland the success or failure of our 
methods are easily noted, and admit, in some degree, 
of measurement. This factor should long ago have 
definitely decided the value or otherwise of particular 
procedures, but such is the effect of tradition in 
matters medical, that we often keep doing a thing 
long after obvious objections and evident failures 
have been noted to occur from its adoption. In 
mastitis we see principles and practices rigidly adhered 
to throughout the whole domain of medicine, and 
surgery thrown overboard almost invariably, and 
especially so in the acute condition. A treatment 
catastrophe might be regarded as one where an 
animal becomes rapidly worse and dies as a result of 
the treatment adopted ; and a flare as an instance 
of fever developing through the injudicious handling 
or dressing of a wounded part, such as a compound 
fracture or wounded foot. The mammary gland 
when diseased furnishes instances of both phases. 
Acute mastitis as we see it is essentially a battle 
fought out in the udder (field of action) between 
invading organisms (party of aggression) on the one 
hand and the defensive mechanism of the cow on the 
other. The defence is, as a rule, heavily handicapped 
by the presence of milk, etc., in the gland reservoir, 
in which fresh armies or reserves for attack may be 
continually formed, as has been already mentioned. 
When inflammation begins in the gland the defence 
may succeed in keeping the organisms well in hand 
and the process is mild ; but otherwise a further 
attempt is made to wall them off or cut them out of 
the circulation, so to speak. The more common and 
dangerous forms of mastitis are those due to pyogenic 
cocci, and these organisms are highly eheiniotactic 
and the phagocytes drawn to the part attack the 
invaders, and this forms the natural method of their 
destruction, and it is a process to be encouraged. By 
rough handling and injudicious rubbing of the diseased 
quarter a local reaction or infection may be converted 
into a septicaemia, a bactercemia or gangrene, and 
yet probably 75 per cent, of cows the subject of 
mastitis are more or less exposed to such risks in the 
early stages of the disease. A cow when first observed 
to be affected may show little constitutional disturb¬ 
ance, and her case may be regarded lightly ; the parts 
are fomented and rubbed three or four times daily, 
and perhaps in forty-eight hours or less she has passed 
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into a Hying condition, or the general symptoms have 
become severe. 

The following are illustrative cases :—- 

(1) A recently calved cow was seen one morning 
to have an enlarged quarter, but she was not other¬ 
wise seriously unwell. The owner, young and 
energetic, decided on a speedy one-day cure. He 
bathed, rubbed, frequently emptied the quarter and 
applied vigorously a caked udder cure. The swelling 
rapidly declined, the udder became small, cold and 
bluish looking. Death occurred about eighteen hours 
from the commencement of the treatment. 

(2) The case was practically a duplicate of the 
above. Almost continuous bathing, rubbing in of 
oils, and death under twenty-four hours from a 
condition of shock septicaemia. 

(3) Heifer, second calf. 21 days. Right hind 
quarter moderately swollen and milk watery. Appe¬ 
tite good and cudding. Treatment, bathing and 
rubbing with oils four times daily. In three days all 
quarters involved in gangrenous mastitis. One 
might extend such a list, but the cases cited will 
serve to illustrate what one may regard as catas¬ 
trophes, but less serious effects are frequently deter¬ 
mined in other instances, such as the udder troubles 
seen in fattening or lease cows. Mastitis occurring 
in the latter is very common in some seasons and 
rather troublesome to manage. A cow is seen perhaps 
to be looking rather hollow, inclined to remain apart 
from her company and to move sluggishly, but 
otherwise there is not much amiss. In two or three 
days she may be brought up for examination. One 
or more quarters are found to be hot, swollen and 
painful. In the sinus there is stinking milk curd 
and pus under tension. Some of the latter material 
is squeezed or drawn out through the teat, the parts 
fomented and oils vigorously rubbed all over the 
quarter. The following day the cow is often seriously 
ill. The temperature is high, respiration frequent, 
arterial tension raised, the appetite bad, and there 
are signs of multiple synovitis (joints and sesamoid 
sheaths swollen), often enough such a cow becomes 
a complete wreck. The retained or unabsorbed 
secretions in these fattening cows is harmless until 
putrefactive and other organisms begin to multiply 
in the sinus. When this takes place, an abscess often 
results. While forming, this sinus abscess is walled 
off by a zone of tissue (defence zone) rich in leucocytes, 
and the general constitutional effects are not severe. 
With the kind of treatment usually adopted in these 
cases of much rubbing, the wall of leucocytes or 
defence zone is broken up or disturbed, and virulent 
organisms gain access thereto, phagocytosis ceases, 
or becomes feeble, toxins and microbes find their 
way to the circulation, and general effects ensue as 
already described. The course of events above noted 
is very much akin to that which is sometimes seen 
after an incautious, or over zealous removal of an 
after-birth in a cow. In the latter case the damaged 
maternal cotyledons afford septic material the useful 
open door, and a general infection results, as expressed 
by joint or other troubles, the clinical picture here 
being very much like that seen in the udder sep¬ 
ticaemia described above. 


In treating an acutely inflamed and toxic organ 
there is no principle of treatment more firmly incul¬ 
cated that that we should avoid further damage of 
tissue. We do not massage the lung in pneumonia 
or stir up a pleurisy or a peritonitis, but all these 
things are most religiously done in mastitis in the 
cow, and professional men, including myself, are 
sometimes accessory to the practice. One or two 
days’rubbing in of embrocation in a case of mastitis 
may mean a month’s illness. How often one may 
see an increase of the general febrile condition shortly 
after such treatment. 1 have repeatedly seen rigors, 
a rise of temperature, pulse, and increased breathing, 
to follow the rubbing, so dear to the layman’s heart, 
of a septic or acutely inflamed udder, and a series of 
temperature curves may be determined in a case in 
this way. 

Treatment. 

The treatment of bovine mastitis is on the whole 
unsatisfactory, and this is not to be wondered at 
considering the varied symptoms and the numerous 
etiological factors involved. In many diseases treat¬ 
ment is successful if life is preserved, but with mastitis 
treatment in the majority of cases to be completely 
satisfactory must not only preserve the life of the 
cow, but should in addition maintain or restore the 
integrity of the organ unimpaired, nor should the 
latter continue a carrier of infection. 

The therapeutics of mastitis therefore present us 
with special problems ; the loss of one or more quar¬ 
ters in a non-pedigree ordinary stock-breeding cow 
may be a matter of no great moment, but with 
registered animals, and especially high-grade dairy 
cows, the preservation of the udder is of the greatest 
importance. Lord Rosebery said, at the time of the 
Fashoda incident, “ that Egypt was the Nile and the 
Nile was Egypt,” and so we may say here that the 
cow is the, udder and the udder is the cow. 

I doubt if much practical advance has been made 
in recent years in the management of the condition, 
and how often does the disease in the early stages 
come under the notice of the veterinary surgeon ? 
He is often consulted when “ home measures ” have 
failed or the cow has become seriously ill. Mastitis 
will never be dealt with in anything like a satisfactory 
manner until stock-owners fully realise its specific 
character, however caused, and that the cow herself 
or the defensive mechanism associated with her must 
perform the cure and not somebody’s oils, or caked 
udder specific; and perhaps we are not altogether 
free from blame in our failure to do some propaganda 
work in this direction. In fact one might regard the 
term mastitis as out-of-date from therapeutical and 
prophylactic points of view. What we term mastitis 
is merely an expression of the way the tissues are 
acting in order that they may rid themselves of 
obnoxious guests or invaders. It is a curative 
process, and we must look at the disease from an 
entirely different angle from that which we usually 
view it, and we can only assist in its cure by increasing 
the efficiency of the inflammatory process, and not 
bv hindering or retarding it. All agents which 
promote a vigorous or aggressive phagocytosis and 
an increase of the bactericidal power of the serum 
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and tissues, and restrict the extent of the infected 
area, will be therefore helpful. “ The surgeon’s 
knife by cutting, the hot fomentations by softening, 
relieve tension and allow of increased flow of blood 
and lymph to the parts.”—Professor Leonard Hill, 
Blood Vessels and Pressure. The relief of tension 
in mastitis is one of the most difficult problems we 
have to solve, in severe cases of the affection, and 
the tension is of two kinds, or at least determined in 
two ways : the one by pressure, directly caused by 
exudate, and the other the stretching of the suspending 
tissues and supplying blood-vessels, through sheer 
weight of the organ, and they are factors largely 
responsible for the necrosis which sometimes follows 
severe infections. Nearly all our measures for relief 
are futile in the presence of tension, and the over¬ 
coming of the latter is of the greatest importance. 

We cannot say during the early stages of an udder 
infection what course it will run, since a highly patho¬ 
genic strain of organisms may be found invading 
tissues capable of high resistance, and, conversely, 
the opposite conditions may obtain ; but we do 
know that once there is a general and deep infection, 
little can be done to restore the organ as far as our 
present knowledge and practice go. Mastitis, there¬ 
fore, is always a condition to be. taken seriously 
whenever met with and in whatever stage it may be¬ 
lt is one, moreover, requiring to be dealt with before 
it has an established or definite morbid anatomy if 
the best results are to be obtained, since the greater 
the anatomical change the more pronounced has been 
the failure of the defence. 

Tradition, dirt, lethargy, and the patent medicine 
vendor, are obstacles to successful therapy in bovine 
mastitis; liniments, ointments, draughts and drenches 
of all kinds become the order of the day, and no heed 
whatever is taken of nature’s method of repelling 
bacterial invaders, nor is it sufficiently appreciated 
that all depressing and rough measures can only 
produce an effect comparable to that produced by 
an army advancing to the relief of a fortress, firing 
on the defenders by mistake. 

The treatment of the disease, then, should aim at 
the. destruction of the pathogenic organisms at the 
point or points of invasion, and before they have 
generally established themselves in the mammary 
tissues, and, failing this, the. useful preservation of 
the life of the cow. 

Prophylaxis. 

When we know how to entirely prevent pneumonia 
in man we may equally succeed in preventing mas¬ 
titis, but until then the disease will be with us more 
or less, its incidence being determined by factors 
which are both local and general. The isolation of 
affected cows, and not allowing their attendants to 
milk sound animals, should be obtained wherever 
possible; the practice sometimes adopted of milking 
diseased ones last being utterly unreliable where a 
strict prophylaxis is demanded. In large dairies the 
placing of new purchases in a sort of quarantine is 
to be advised, and this precaution could also be easily 
supplemented by an examination as to the leucocytic 
contents of the milk of new animals. In some of the 


outbreaks of contagious mastitis recorded as occurring 
in the country, the infecting cows were in the respec¬ 
tive herds for some time before being suspected. 

“ The udders of newly-bought cows should be 
examined, and new purchases should be quarantined 
for some days. Although no milk is being secreted 
the gland may be infected, and cows with dry udders 
should therefore, be strictly quarantined until after 
calving. In an affected herd two dry cows did not 
develop signs of the disease and were sold. Soon 
after calving in their new' surroundings they became 
severely attacked.”—P. Dubois, J.C.P.T., 1904. 

As to the value of an examination of the milk 
regarding itsleuocytic contents, this seems established. 
Bergey first advanced the view that milk containing 
large numbers of leucocytes is probably infected with 
streptococci. There are two papers dealing with 
this subject in the J.C.P.T., vol. 22, w'hich should be 
consulted. “ As an aid to veterinary inspections the 
number of leucocytes may furnish some information 
of value. If a dairy milk show's an unusually high 
leucocytic count a special examination of the herd 
for garget, etc., should be made.”—Miller, vol. 22. 

The elimination of all eruptive conditions from the 
teats and udders is of importance in the prophylaxis 
of mastitis or milk gland infection, and also the 
isolation of cows with septic wombs ; in fact, there 
must be sound skins and mucous surfaces, and the 
elimination of foci of infection in the body generally, 
the avoidance of errors of diet, particularly of damaged 
food, fly attack, and general cleanliness on the part 
of milkers, etc., in fact, good management and hygiene 
generally. 

The Conferring of Immunity. 

When udder infection begins to exhibit epizootic 
tendencies there would seem to be reason in some 
form of vaccination or serum treatment, but the 
routine vaccination of cows in order to prevent 
mastitis does not seem at present within the range of 
practical medicine. 

Medical Treatment. 

This is of considerable interest and importance 
and gives rise to rather marked differences of 
opinion. 

The Use of Purgatives and Laxatives. 

A fairly free action of the bowels is always to be. 
desired, but excessive action is to be, avoided and 
especially large doses of sulphate of magnesia. I 
have sometimes seen marked depression follow the 
latter. Free action of the intestinal canal hinders 
the reabsorption of excreted toxins, corrects food 
poisoning and relieves the liver and thus favours the 
body defences. In highly toxic states of the system. 
I am in favour of the introduction of large, quantities 
of saline by means of the stomach tube, or the en¬ 
couraging of the patient to drink water by using 
electuary containing sodium chloride. The passing 
of large, amounts of fluids through the circulation is 
definitely recognised as a valuable means of removing 
toxins from the tissues. 

Stimulants. 

In the early stages and when chill is present stimu¬ 
lants are indicated. It is claimed by some prac- 
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titioners that it is possible to abort an attack of 
mastitis by the timely administration of a stimulant, 
and it is just possible, that it might turn the scale in 
favour of the tissues at a critical point by overcoming 
chill and by sending an increased quantity of blood 
through the mammary gland ; but it would be too 
much to claim that it had aborted an attack in such 
an instance. Ammonia salts and camphor seem of 
use for these purposes, and possibly alcohol might be 
given. At the outset of an infection of the udder, 
or when symptoms occur, I have obtained good effects 
from nuclein used hypodermically. At a later stage 
of the disease in severe cases stimulants are again 
indicated to help the flagging heart. In addition 
to the above, infusion of digitalis and strychnine may 
be used, the latter in small doses, and also adrenalin. 

Antipyretics. 

Used when the temperature is high but of doubtful 
value, if not of some harm, indeed, if we might adopt 
the modern view and regard lever as being bound up 
with immunity production, the febrile state would 
seem to be in certain cases of mastitis of definite use. 
“ It is common knowledge that fever is likely to 
accompany inflammation, and, as in the ease of 
inflammation, the efforts of physicians and healers 
of all sorts have been directed toward cutting it short 
on the idea that it in itself is the harmful process. 
Only in the last decade has it become vaguely appre¬ 
ciated that there is real evidence that fever, on the 
contrary, is a reaction elaborated to a considerable 
degree of perfection, which aids in the defence of the 
body against the advance of an injurious agent by 
facilitating the production of the substances which 
are formed in the body to neutralise poisons or kill 
bacteria. From this point of view it would seem, to 
say the least, short-sighted to give a patient in fever 
an antipyretic drug which will cut short the febrile 
reaction.”—MacCullum, p. 158, Text Book of Patho¬ 
logy. 

It is curious that in some of these cases with high 
temperature we give agents having a supposed 
antipyretic action, and at the same time put on heavy 
clothing and thus conserve heat, the two procedures 
being apparently in opposition to each other. When 
we require to definitely lower temperature I am in 
favour of the limited use of cold water sponging of 
the body; but the direct elimination of toxins, both 
local and general, and the relief of tension, are better 
means of lowering the temperature in mastitis than 
by giving antipyretics. When used, the disinfectant 
ones are perhaps of most value, such as quinine 
(highly spoken of by Mr. Adams, of Durslev) and 
salicylic acid and its salts. There would appear to 
be some reason for keeping cows warm when suffering 
from mastitis. Rollv and Meltzer, quoted by Mac¬ 
Cullum, “ Text Book of Pathology,” have shown t hat 
animals kept at a high temperature produce agglu¬ 
tinins and bacteriolytic substances far more quickly 
and in much greater amount than in the control 
animals, a result to be aimed at in our treatment. 

Internal Antiseptics and Disinfectants. 

In recent years considerable interest has centred 
around the use of these agents in various diseases, 


especially in cattle practice. To-day formalin holds 
the field to the almost total exclusion of other agents 
in the treatment of mastitis. So far I have seen no 
very definite evidence of its value. In cases depend¬ 
ing on or originating from intestinal toxtemia it would 
be indicated, and allusion has already been made to 
its possible value in streptococcal fever, wherein 
toxins are said to be largely eliminated by, and to 
have an injurious effect on the intestinal mucous 
area. Imrie, Lang, and others speak favourably of 
its use. It would appear that it should be given 
quite early in order to obtain the best results. It 
has occurred to me that one advantage of a more or 
less medical treatment in the early stage of mastitis, 
as opposed to a purely local one, is that little or no 
harm is done to the lesion (udder) by a too aggressive 
management, since the latter would upset the defence, 
and to which attention has already been directed. 

Local Treatment. 

(1) Intra-Mammary Injection. Theoretically one 
would regard the injection of suitable fluids into the 
milk sinus as likely to yield the best results in the treat¬ 
ment of mastitis, but in practice the disappointments 
are numerous, and many practitioners regard injection 
as of little value, while with others we have exaggera¬ 
ted claims as to their utility. Bigoteau. “ Journal 
Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics.” 1910, 
described the results of the treatment of mastitis by 
injecting boric acid solution and claimed what seemed 
to me impossible results. He described the coagula¬ 
tion of the milk contained in the sinus as one of the 
first results of infection, and that all that is necessary 
to be done is to break up the clot and work it out 
with boric solution, squeezing out the pasty mass 
remaining, to which he attaches great importance. 
He says: “ Failure to observe this very simple 

precaution has been the cause, of most, if not all, the 
cases of non-success in treatment, and that all forms 
of mastitis in the cow are equally amenable to treat¬ 
ment with boric solution if my directions be carefully 
carried out.” Such a view of mastitis is perfectly 
hopeless. Coagulation of the milk is not the first, 
but a somewhat late event in mastitis, and before it 
occurs there t.ill have been already in existence an 
infection of the mucous tissues of the sinus, perhaps 
an extensive one, phagocytes will be crowding into 
the parts, and the defence will be in full swing. 

Before we can hope to successfully treat mastitis 
in the cow by the injection of antiseptic solutions 
into the milk sinus, it is necessary for us to visualise, 
so to speak, what has actually occurred in the gland 
itself, such as the stage and character of the infection. 
To speak of infection of the parenchyma as existing 
in one case and not in another, and that it is absent 
when the milk has undergone gross chemical and 
physical changes—the result of bacterial growth in it— 
is contrary to what actually takes place in the udder. 
In mastitis we can think of the gland as we would 
think of a wound which lias become infected; and to 
hold that it is possible to render it sterile or clinically 
sterile by a mere casual washing or injection of an 
antiseptic fluid is fatuous. “ No surgeon has ever 
succeeded in procuring immediate sterilisation of 
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extensive infected areas of tissue by chemical 
means.”—Makin’s “ Wounds in War.” 

It is, therefore, evident at the outset that the treat¬ 
ment of mastitis by injection must have but a limited 
application in practice. Much good will always be 
accomplished by washing out the sinus with non- 
irritating antiseptics, but to effect a cure something 
more is required. There most be prolonged contact 
of the tissues with an efficient antiseptic, and the 
latter should be one which, though non-irritating to 
the cells, must maintain its powers unimpaired for 
a length of time, and not losing its properties in the 
presence of albumin, etc. Moreover, such injections 
must be made early, or as soon as possible after 
indications of mastitis are noted, and during what 
we might term the tinkering stage of treatment as 
often carried out and usually before the case comes 
under the notice of the professional man. Some 
time since a veterinary surgeon stated that it was 
impracticable and unnecessary for owners to call in 
a professional man in every case of udder trouble. 
One might both agree and disagree with this view. 
To save the cow it would be unnecessary; to save 
the gland it might be highly desirable to do so. One 
might go further, and perhaps anticipate that, in the 
not distant future, cows which are found to be giving 
milk of a high leucocytic content will be treated by 
injection and vaccines before definite evidence of 
mastitis or tissue change has occurred in the udder. 

The importance of a full consideration of intra- 
mammary injections in mastitis is so great that it 
might almost of itself form the subject for a paper 
and discussion, since apart from the use of vaccines 
or sera, it remains almost the only unexplored line 
along which we may advance in the immediate future. 
Of all the substances available for use, flavine or 
acriflavine seem to offer the greatest advantages, 
apart from the fact of its being rather an expensive 
drug. Quite recently ( Lancet , May 20th, 1922) 
there appeared an article on “ A Method of Treating 
Abscesses,” by J. H. Kellock, F.R.C.S., in which the 
use of flavine was discussed. The arguments advanced 
are particularly applicable to this line of treatment 
in bovine mastitis. We will suppose that in a case 
of catarrhal mastitis, early stage, the contents of the 
sinus are drawn off and that tension is to some extent 
relieved and the walls of the cavity fall into folds, 
holding in their interstices multitudes of organisms, 
nothing being done at the time to prevent or hinder 
the spread of organisms from the infected walls into 
the surrounding tissues. The sinus immediately 
begins to fill again, and in a day or two the condition 
generally becomes distinctly worse and permanent 
damage to the quarter takes place. If instead, after 
drawing the sinus, the latter is washed out with 
boiled water or citrated solution, and when this has 
been withdrawm, we inject a solution of flavine 
(1-1,000), using a quantity sufficient to moderately 
distend the sinus, and let it remain, the fluid will 
be continually soaking into the walls, filling up any 
recesses and subjecting all the interior surfaces to the 
action of the antiseptic ; if undisturbed the process 
will go on until the virtues of the antiseptic fluid are 
exhausted, whilst the number of organisms available 


to permeate the w r alls will bo enormously reduced 
and the battle of the defending leucocytes rendered 
much more easy. “ The patient’s temperature falls 
gradually, for to a certain extent the tension in the 
original cavity has been maintained by the injected 
fluid. The cavity is at intervals filled to its utmost 
capacity with an antiseptic fluid which remains 
partially distending it and continually soaking the 
walls until they are rendered sterile. In all cases 
where the organism is found to be either a strepto¬ 
coccus or staphylococcus, flavine 1-1.000 is by far 
the best antiseptic, for it has the great advantage 
that when mixed with pus or serum it still retains 
powerful germicidal properties. It is of little or no 
use for Bacillus coli infections.”-—Kellock. 

“ Flavine is a reddish brown powder and produces 
staining of the tissues (1-1,000 or 2,000), controls 
and prevents the spread of sepsis, relieves pain and 
inflammatory oedema, and rapidly cleanses the 
part.”—Bruce and Dilley, “ Therapeutics.” 

Flavine would appear to have the qualities which 
we so much desire in an antiseptic for the control of 
infection present in the milk sinus, in the earlier 
stages of mastitis. It is best to repeat the injection 
every twelve hours for a day or two. Chinosol is of 
great value for this purpose also, and peroxide of 
hydrogen is used by some. In carrying out this 
treatment the udder tissue should be regarded, for 
the time being, as an abscess wall and handled with 
care. Hot fomentations and stimulating liniments 
may be helpful. 

Local Applications and Support. 

In cases with oedema great relief is afforded by 
arranging some form of support for the gland in the 
form of a suspensory bandage combined with moist 
heat. Much will depend on the skill and care of the 
attendant in employing these agents. I have already 
indicated that from my point of view’ a great deal of 
harm is often done by too much rubbing of the gland 
when in a state of acute inflammation, or recently 
infected, since by such methods w r e simply drive 
virulent organisms away from the udder into other 
parts and bring about disaster. The inflammation 
in acute mastitis is in no way comparable to that 
produced by a sprain, since traumatism plays no part 
in its production. Not until the virulence of the 
invading organisms has been greatly reduced are we 
justified in active manipulation, such as massage, etc., 
with a view to the dispersal of the swelling. This 
does not mean that the application of counter irri¬ 
tants to the gland is not to be employed, since in 
some cases such treatment is of value. When mas¬ 
saging the gland has been decided on, camphorated 
oil is useful. In a case of mastitis under observation 
some time since, a swab was taken on the tenth day 
and forw'arded to a bacteriologist to be tested, and 
the report was, “ No growth.” Here we have the 
condition for active treatment of the udder by fric¬ 
tion, etc. 

Surgical Treatment. 

Amputation or Excision of the Teat. (1) Most 
useful in many of the cases of mastitis seen in fattening 
cows, which are often forms of retention mastitis 
and already alluded to. 
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(2) Whenever the teat turns dark and becomes 
cold and bloody serum can be drawn down the duct, 
and perhaps a few bubbles of gas escaping at the 
same time. 

(3) In spreading gangrene in addition to amputation 
of the teat, carry incisions on through the dying 
tissues. 

(4) It is of no value in those cases which have been 
described under the heading of lymphangitis of the 
udder. 

(5) In abscess of the sinus and some other conditions 
incision and excision of the teat should be tried. 

Incision for Relief of (Edema and Tension. Should 
be tried in desperate eases as already mentioned 
under lymphangitis of the udder. 

Separation of Necrosed Gland. Not to be con¬ 
founded with amputation of the gland as sometimes 
happens. The dead parts should not be removed 
too precipitately, and vessels are to be divided between 
two ligatures, as luemorrhage may be severe. 

Ablation and Amputation of the. Udder. There 
seems nothing to add here to the description in 
various text books and to the description of the 
operation given by Mr. Hall, of Barry, and reported 
in the Veterinary Record, February 25th, 1922. 

Vaccine Therapy. 

The estimation of the value of vaccine therapy 
is extremely difficult, since we must get rid of bias, 
for or against, and we should have some unanimity 
of view as to what constitutes a cure in mastitis. I 
am inclined to restrict the word “ cure ” to those 
cases wherein the gland, sooner or later, secretes 
marketable milk in quantities approaching its normal 
yield. I should not regard a gland as cured which 
continued to yield milk showing a high percentage 
of leucocytes and containing numerous streptococci. 
At present it would seem the cure of mastitis is only 
relative, and we are often content if w r e succeed in 
ciuing or relieving the cow herself, to say nothing of 
curing the udder. Sometimes a vaccine would be 
used to bring about one result and sometimes another, 
so that the subject becomes a very wide one, and 
much judgment is required in interpreting case 
endings. 

I am of opinion that vaccines or phylacogens 
should be consistently used and “ stock ” ones are 
alone available for the early stages, and at the period 
where most good is likely to result from this line of 
treatment. With valuable cows autogenous vaccines 
may be had recourse to later. For the streptococci 
the infection of serum may also be employed. Vac¬ 
cine and sera, however, can never be more than 
ancillary to other proved measures in whatever stage 
the infection may be. and most good will, I think, be 
found to follow the. rational use of intra-mammary 
injections along with vaccines—the former attacking 
the organisms within the gland channels and on their 
walls, the latter helping the body defences from 
within; and the stage during which these systems 
of treatment are likely to be found of most value is 
that which, at the present day, may be regarded 
largely as the do-nothing useful one. 


Many features of mastitis remain untouched, the 
matter being too vast for treatment in a single paper. 
If the subject has not been presented in an attractive 
form it may at least invoke discussion. The calls of 
a country practice, especially during the first six 
months of the year, render the w'riting of a paper for 
the “ National ” a most difficult matter, and con¬ 
tinuity of work is impossible. This is expressed 
perhaps in repetition of statement and neglect of some 
important matters which might otherwise have been 
included. Taking a broad view of the subject, 
mastitis becomes a difficult disease to write about, 
for few organs and their diseases are more intimately 
associated with biology and bacteriology—compara¬ 
tively new r sciences. Much that is apparently 
contradictory emerges in regard to the sterility of 
the udder, and yet around this subject and immunity 
centres much that is interesting in any discussion on 
mastitis. Similarly, symbiosis (influence of the pre¬ 
sence of one organism on the growth of another) 
becomes all important, and perhaps plays a part in 
starting some mammary infections. 

Discussion. 

Mr. H. Begg, who opened the discussion, said he 
felt some men desired, as he did, that congratulations 
should be offered to Mr. Harvey upon the very 
exhaustive and carefully thought out paper that he 
had produced on bovine mastitis, which was, he 
ventured to say. in its economical as well as in its 
medical aspects, one of the most baffling diseases 
that was encountered by the veterinary practitioner. 
Indeed, many practitioners in the North, that was to 
say in Scotland, had applied to it the epithet given 
by their national bard to toothache when he called 
it “ the hell o’ a’ diseases.” (Laughter.) Mr. 
Harvey’s paper was pregnant with evidence of much 
careful thought and labour and the deep thought of 
an original mind, in fact the mind almost, he might 
say, of a dreamer, who dreamed to some pin-pose. 
Consequently, he had no doubt Mr. Harvey accepted 
his commission because he felt he had a special 
message to deliver, but he could well imagine that 
when he began in earnest to deal with a subject so 
huge, the multiplicity of its problems well might 
overwhelm him. The subject was obviously too 
large, and its issues too obscure for them to hope for 
any real advancement in knowledge by any other 
than sectional treatment, and this, in his opinion, 
should be their future plan. When Mr. Harvey 
plainly stated that the difficulties attached to the 
solution of its many problems could only be deter¬ 
mined by the development of team work carried out 
by a combination of practitioners and researchers 
he tacitly admitted what w r as true—that there was a 
prevailing absence of precision or finality in their 
present views regarding many important phases of 
the subject he was dealing with. In this view he 
heartily agreed. Indeed, so little could they read 
as yet of nature’s infinite book of secrecy on the 
physiological and pathological problems of bovine 
mamma:, and so urgently was the subject looming up, 
that they could not afford much longer to delay this 
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In the last sentence of the third paragraph on page 7 
Mr. Harvey said: “ It appears that organisms which 
have succeeded in passing the teat defences become 
attenuated.” It had occurred to him in certain acute 
outbreaks that the virulence of the causal organism 
was for a certain time actually exalted. 

In page 8, paragraph one, it was said “ the precise 
form the mastitis will assume in a successful infection, 
and also its severity, will depend largely upon the 
stage of lactation, the virulence of the invading organ¬ 
isms, and the degree of immunity possessed by the 
cow towards the particular infection.” He considered 
this statement was not complete in the absence of 
any reference to the efficacy of exposure to draughts, 
actual chill of the udder itself, etc., according as they 
were long continued or profound, in influencing the 
quality of the attack by their power to lower vitality 
and therefore tissue resistance against the bacterial 
onslaught. In this and the succeeding three pages 
they saw in his reference to staphylococcal, strep¬ 
tococcal and coli infections, Mr. Harvey quoting at 
length from Savage, McCallum, Adami and Sven Wall. 
He hoped they could intelligently follow theoretical 
descriptions of the battle royal that raged in the 
attacked udder, for, to put it mildly, there were 
many parts of the paper he could grasp with clearer 
comprehension. 

Dealing with the primary anaerobic infections: 
“ Gangrene,” Mr. Harvey's initial statement that in 
some instances it was obvious that gangrene was 
present from the commencement was in strict accord 
with his own experience. He. could recall many such 
cases. The teat was tumefied, violet red in colour, 
turning soon to a greenish-black hue, with coldness of 
the part, and peeling of the skin when the teat was 
handled. The stasis of circulation spread upwards, 
and meantime the cow was profoundly sick and 
scpticamiic, and very often she died before the healthy 
tissue had had time to form a line of demarcation. 
When tlie teat was pressed a little dark red, evil¬ 
smelling fluid exuded, replete with a variety of 
organisms. He was at a loss to know whether this 
type, of case was due to the bacillus necrosis or to a 
mixed infection of virulent organisms, and Mr. 
Harvey offered no opinion on the point. Most of his 
cases of this kind had died within a day and a half 
after the teat became lurid. Mr. Harvey said these 
cases were highly infectious; but while he would 
not dispute that statement, he thought it possible 
that, like himself, Mr. Harvey had treated them with 
such respect from a sanitary point of view that no 
other immediate case occurred as a result of careless 
handling. Mr. Harvey's allusion to the fact that 
“this form of gangrene sometimes follows udder 
inflation from milk fever where the syphon has been 
contaminated ” led him to make comment that care¬ 
lessness about the condition of the milk-fever syringe, 
and especially the teat tube, was undoubtedly respon¬ 
sible for far too much udder mischief appearing in 
cows that had been done. These sequela; seriously 
reflected on the veterinary surgeon’s scientific skill, 
and it would be well if cattle practitioners would 


carry with them not one. but several perfectly sweet 
tubes of various sizes to suit the capacity of different 
teat sphincters. Mr. Harvey said it was not always 
possible to separate pathological processes from purely 
etiological factors. That might be, but his greatest 
difficulty had always been to connect them. But 
since he admitted that bacteria were the direct cause 
of mastitis, he would suggest that the heading 
“ Etiologv ” might have been used with good reason 
over his dissertation on the various types of causal 
organisms to which he had referred, while traumatism, 
chill and other factors might have been dealt with 
under the heading of “ Indirect or complementary 
or predisposing causes.” 

Coming to page 14, “ Flies as factors in prop¬ 
agation,” he thought no reasonable doubt need be 
entertained that flies caused the infection in those 
midsummer cases of intractable mastitis that had been 
so common in grazing animals on the very hot days 
of the summers of the last decade. A dealer and 
grazier in his own district, who carried several hundred 
Irish cattle each summer in his fields, had had his 
quota of typical cases yearly for the past five or six 
years, and last year had fully thirty. Some of his 
grazing land, however, was close to a burning colliery 
bing, the sulphurous gases from which had a bleaching 
effect on the grass for a considerable distance, and he 
had never known a case to occur in these fields, the 
presumption being that the atmosphere around was 
almost inimical to the livelihood of the offending 
flies. As a prophylactic measure in the case of several 
valuable animals, he had used flexible collodion on the 
teats and udder surface, and such animals had escaped 
when many of their neighbours fell victims. Which 
fly was responsible ? Was it a biting fly that in¬ 
fected by puncturing the skin of the teat or udder 
with its fouled proboscis, or a sucking one which, 
attracted by the waxy secretion on the teats, incident¬ 
ally sowed virulent bacteria on their surface ? The 
occurrence of these cases, in specially warm weather 
only, in virgin heifers as well as pregnant cows sug¬ 
gested a great exaltation in the virulence of the 
organisms which the flies might have brought from 
some putrid mass of organic material or carcase, the 
high temperature being favourable to their rapid 
development and pathogenic power, they seemed to 
be able to deliver their attack without the aid of any 
complementary vitiating factor, and the type of 
inflammation was so hyper-acute that those who had 
experienced it must never attempt treatment, but 
slaughter the affected animals for flesh at the, earliest 
possible moment. It was significant that during 
this summer, with its low temperature, he had not 
heard of a single case in Lancashire. Protective 
inoculation was being tried, but he feared its efficacy 
would not be severely tested this year. He thought 
there was room here for the chemist’s art to provide 
a sticky antiseptic dressing of repellant odour and 
flavour, that would not run with heat, for the udders 
and teats of grazing females. Cattle attendants 
should be instructed to burn every particle of putre¬ 
fying organisms or material they found in or near to 
grazing land. 
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He was pleased to see the writer say that all cases 
were to be regarded as more or less infectious, but he 
did not seem to lay sufficient stress on the milkers’ 
hands as a means of spreading mastitis. He was of 
opinion that if they could eliminate this factor, they 
would get rid of 90 per cent, of their cases, and from 
such a statement they would also readily infer that 
a greater percentage than this of their cases was 
occasioned through infection via the teat. He based 
his conclusions on the fact that in the great majority 
of the herds he attended the type in any given byre 
appeared to be almost constant. His experience, 
therefore, was that the symptoms, course, and results 
of eases of mastitis in a given herd maintained a 
fairly steady character. He had stated elsewhere 
that acuteness of attack and rapid infectivity went 
hand in hand, and the contrary was equally true. 
How often had they heard a stockowner say that 
he had little trouble in curing the cases in his herd 
by simply rubbing the quarter with whisky and 
black soap, or weak solution of mustard, or that by 
coating the quarter with treacle after fomenting wit h 
warm water, in three or four days the product of the 
quarter approached a normal appearance. But this 
success was difficult to understand by the neighbour 
who had a more acute type of infection in his herd, 
and whose efforts to cure his cases seemed to influence 
but little the course of each case. 

Mr. Harvey had very properly drawn attention 
to the need for isolating cases of mammitis, however 
mild they might be. Not only so, but no milker of 
the healthy cows should be permitted to touch the 
udders of affected animals or dress infected sores 
of any animals on the farm. One could easily keep 
notes of the number of cases that occurred in any herd, 
but it was a more difficult problem to determine how 
many of the apparently healthy animals were already 
affected, that was to say, had the pathologic organisms 
already in the milk sinus, and although they might 
not yet have been able to overcome the resistance 
opposed to them, they were ever ready todeliver their 
attack so soon as the animal was subjected to some, 
external ulterior influence which could lessen tissue 
resistance. He had had a manifold experience 
of this in back calving cows, which, though put out 
to grass in the spring at the end of lactation without 
known fault in milk production, would return to the 
byre in the autumn, and be found distinctly weak 
in one or more quarters, proving that while at grass, 
out of sight, the quarter that had become weak and 
had undergone some degree of catarrh the result 
of the action of the milk secreting cells of the con¬ 
taminated bacteria. The amount of damage done 
in such cases depended upon the virulence of the 
bacteria, and to a great extent on the efficiency of 
the drving off of the cow in the spring, for if some 
milk was still being secreted when the animal was 
turned out, it became a teeming culture, and the 
evidence of mammitis , was not only well marked, 
but, if the animal’s period of rest was short, the force 
of the infection might not be abated when she calved 
again, and the restoration re-activated the infection 
to a destructive mammitis.. When the next period 


was sufficiently long to admit of exhausting of the 
infection in the quarter before the return of functional 
activity, the quarter might yield little or no milk 
at all, and, when the initial hyperaemia at parturition 
time had passed off, the quarter was found to be very 
much atrophied. Cows that suffered in this way, 
if brought in some days before calving, often exhibited 
some fulness of the affected quarter, though all tender¬ 
ness might be gone, the fulness being due to the 
accumulation of more or less fluid material in the 
quarter. The fluid content of the quarter was the 
product of the activity caused by bacterial action, 
and those who had had much experience of udder 
tuberculosis would be able to recall the typical 
appearance of the tubercular quarter in a cow that 
had been dry for two or three months. While the 
healthy quarters were quite shrunken, the affected 
one was markedly enlarged. He thought that it was 
a good plan to begin to milk a quarter so affected 
every day, even before the animal calved. Dealing 
with “ Foci of infection and infection by the blood 
stream,” he could not conceive it possible for one 
infection by the blood stream to do less than infect 
the whole udder. Yet how seldom was it that they 
found more than one quarter affected at the onset 
of the disease. In view of Sir John McFadyean’s 
notable finding, recorded in his classic paper on udder 
tuberculosis, that centrifugal tuberculous infection 
occurred in the udder via the lymph channels and 
against the stream, it might be conceived that other 
infections than tubercle also arrived at a single quarter 
of the udder by this route, but it seemed to him 
impossible to suspect the blood stream path except 
in the very rare cases of simultaneous infection in 
every quarter, and even then one would find it 
difficult to disregard the possibility of the entry of 
virulent organisms by all four teats at the same time 
when they had been bathed in a pool of alvine dis¬ 
charge lying on the floor when the cow was recumbent. 

On page 18 they found useful remarks on retentive 
mastitis, but he thought some reference might have 
been made there to improper, incomplete milking 
as a factor in setting up mastitis. To leave some 
milk in an udder that contained pathogenic bacteria 
that were waiting their opportunity was to court 
trouble. He found it difficult to accept the suggestion 
that the parenteral digestion from the udder of a 
fairly large quantity of milk, over a period of time, 
might throw a cow into a state of anaphylaxis, since 
a cow’s own milk could not be considered foreign 
albuminous material. It was accepted that anaphy¬ 
laxis was the development under certain circumstances 
in an animal of hyper-sensitiveness to foreign albumi¬ 
noids, materials which in themselves were non-toxic. 
He passed the chapter on lymphatic oedema with the 
remark that the topical term applied m Scotland to 
this physiological condition of the parturient animal 
was “ swaum,” “ swaumy.” Bacterial infection of 
the udder while it was in this cedematous state was 
dealt with in the next chapter, and he had seen such 
cases in which the teat and a large part of the infected 
quarter were deprived of blood supply through throm¬ 
bosis. and were cast off without giving rise to serious 
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ill-health. The cavity left granulated profusely, 
and from the hollow a number of bleeding fingers of 
highly vascular tissue hung down. In the centre of 
each finger there was a blood vessel that had main¬ 
tained its vitality, and the thickness of the finger was 
due to the growth of granulation tissue around the 
walls. When these had been ligatured and removed 
the part soon healed up. Though Mr. Harvey made 
no use of the term " symptoms," so full of meaning, he 
rehearsed chief symptoms under different headings. 
He had always looked on lameness in the early stage 
of mastitis as a bad omen. The secondary metastatic 
lameness that occurred while pus formation was 
proceeding in the udder was in every particular 
analogous to that which accompanied some cases of 
suppurative metritis. On page 28 they found 
something new in headings, viz.: “ Catastrophes 
and Flares," under which Mr. Harvey dealt with some 
of the results of irrational treatment, chiefly of acute 
cases of mastitis. When the treatment was so 
meddlesome and irrational that it directly caused 
fever, the term “ flare ” was used, and when death 
resulted the term “ catastrophe.” The three cases 
cited to illustrate catastrophes were rather remarkable 
in their results. They presumed that they had no 
elements of a case of gangrene, and that the rubbing to 
which the udders were subjected was so vigorous 
that the inflamed tissues, after being softened by 
fomentations, were so cruelly massaged that they were 
bruised beyond repair, and that the attendant had 
actually produced traumatism. He supposed it 
was not expected they should believe that judicious 
fomentation and gentle and oft-repeated massage, 
using effleuvage movements, was detrimental to the 
progress of a case of mastitis After bathing and 
massage the udder should be covered to prevent 
radiation of heat from it, and care should be taken 
that the tender organ did not lie in contact with the 
cold floor. Cataplasm a kaolin at suitable temper¬ 
ature might be spread on the affected quarter, and a 
layer of cotton wool stuck on to it. A mixture of 
lard, tallow and wax might be used as a protective, 
and he had often seen treacle used with the best 
results. 

He thought they all agreed I hat the treatment of 
bovine mastitis was on the whole unsatisfactory, 
and the statement had almost become classic that 
“ whatever the causal factor of mastitis, the treatment 
remains the same.” Nor could he imagine any 
discovery in curative treatment that could have the 
effect, at the time t hey were usually called to a case, of 
completely restoring the integrity of the delicate 
milk-secreting cells of a quarter that had been for a 
few hours the seat of acute inflammation. Fortu¬ 
nately, the great majority of even acute cases were 
confined to one quarter, and since it was to be regarded 
as almost, if not completely, lost as a future milk 
producer, their best efforts must be devoted to limiting 
as far as possible the baneful influence of the diseased 
process on the general health of the cow. Under 
“ Prophylaxis,” Mr. Harvey gave full details of the 
necessary sanitary measures, and he had alluded to 
some of them. But how difficult it was to have them 


carried out in practice. In the great majority 
of steadings there was no hospital byre, and they saw 
whole herds of 50 or 60 cows kept under one roof. 
For every herd of 60 there should be four byres, if 
possible prevention of infectious disease was to have 
any chance of success. He need not say that the call 
for these changes in his clients' premises should pro¬ 
ceed from the members of their profession. With 
regard to “the conferring of immunity.” he felt 
certain that if he were now called to deal with a herd 
in which acute, rapidly spread mastitis occurred 
akin to outbreaks he. had experienced on nine or ten 
occasions, he should make use of a dead vaccine 
prepared from one of the cases. He did not think 
that vaccine therapy was likely to have any wide 
application for the cure of mastitis. He tried it 
with success recently in a mild staphvlococcocal 
infection of all four quarters. Within four days she 
was cured. 

He thanked Mr. Harvey for having produced such 
an excellent paper. Few country practitioners had 
looked into the question so deeply. They were 
honoured in having a man of such a type to tackle 
these problems for them. 

Mr. H. Tudor Huohks said they were greatlv 
indebted to Mr. Harvey for the profound learning 
he had brought to bear on the subject of bis paper. 
Mr. Begg had covered most of the ground, so it was 
difficult to pick up other points for consideration. 
Regarding the matter of flies, it distinctly showed that 
it was a seasonal occurrence in most practices. He 
was rather struck with Mr. Harvey’s remarks on 
lymphatics. He did not think they got much change 
without the gland tissue itself being involved, but it 
was a strange thing how rarely lymphatic glands 
were involved without suppurative changes. In 
some cases, where the stoppage seemed to be near the 
apex of the teat, he had managed to open it up with 
favourable results, but he. did not like to interfere 
if it were at the base. He made it a rule to ask for 
a tumbler in order to draw off some of the secretion 
to examine its colour, quality, smell, etc. In cases 
of gangrene there was a characteristic odour, a sickly, 
rather sweetish, odour that hung about. In 2-1 hours 
they would find in such a case, the cow exhibiting all 
the symptoms of gangrene. If cows were killed in the 
early stages, surely it was questionable whether the 
carcases would be fit for meat. Was it not advisable 
to lower the temperature, to encourage a cow to have 
something to eat to keep up the power of resistance ? 
He thought it was going to be a very difficult matter 
to keep owners from resorting to some local treatment 
or other. There it was before their eyes. They 
thought something must be done. It was better 
to put them on a likely method of treatment rather 
than tell them to leave the animal alone, which one 
felt practically certain they would not do. 

Mr. Coleman (Swindon) spoke, of an experience 
where some cows contracted a form of mastitis last 
summer. The whole herd was vaccinated with good 
results. How long it would last he could not say. 
In young beasts, swelling of the hind legs occurred. 
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He might add that in none of these cases did gangrene 
occur. 

Mr. W. J. Young said that being a practitioner of 
preventive, medicine, he felt it his duty to discuss this 
subject. He attended a conference at Leeds where 
the leucocytic content of milk was considered, and 
the writer of the paper. Mr. lie Vine, said that he would 
condemn a sample of milk if he found leucocytes. 
If that were done, the public would get very little 
milk. There was a test known as the Brom-cresol 
test. It was a very useful test. When the milk 
contained leucocytes or streptococci it gave a deep 
blue colour. It was regrettable to him that so little 
was taught in the veterinary colleges concerning milk 
and milk production. Tt was his honour and privilege 
for some time to examine students in pathology, and 
he found if he asked them questions about organisms 
found in the mammary gland, the students got out of 
their depths, and he had reluctantly to forego following 
up that line of thought. He must say that the courses 
of the agricultural colleges on bacteria were of a higher 
standard than in any of the veterinary colleges he 
knew. They went deeper into the bacteriology of 
milk. He thought it as regrettable that chemistry 
as applied to pathology was neglected. This paper 
had given him a fillip to continue to plough his lonely 
furrow in the field of chemical pathology. He 
believed chemistry was going to come into its own. 
and that a tremendous part of the advancement of 
veterinary science would depend on their knowledge 
of chemistry. He would like any member who 
used the Brom-cresol test to give the Association 
the benefit of his experience. Government grants 
had been made to carry out investigations. 

Mr. S. J. Motton said that the mammary gland 
might be unnecessary for the continuance of life, 
but it was of immense importance to the continuation 
of the particular race of animals. It seemed that 
the gland must be placed outside for proper accessi¬ 
bility. 

Mr. A. W. N. Pillers produced examples of the 
Brom-cresol test and said he must say he thought 
it was in general use. 

Mr. Gooch said he could not agree with Mr. Hughes 
when he said he opened up a teat when the trouble 
was at the apex. He had come to the conclusion 
it was better to let it alone. He found that no matter 
what one used to sterilise, the moment one started 
to open up, one set up disease or a condition worse 
than what one found. With regard to using the 
knife in the case of gangrene, he would not hesitate for 
one moment in getting drainage as quickly as possible. 
Regarding retention of milk, he agreed with Mr. 
Begg that with a bad milker he should expect a far 
greater number of cases than with a good milker. 
He alluded to the enormous wastage in a short time 
in the case of gangrenous animals. In the course of 
24 hours one found the carcase had wasted to an 
enormous extent, more particularly than with anv 
other disease. As to treatment, the first consider¬ 
ation was to save the life of the udder. The great 
drawback was they were not consulted in sufficient 
time. They got very little use from any injection 


except in the very early stages—when they very 
seldom saw these cases. 

Professor MaoQueen, in the course of a character¬ 
istic contribution, said he had a great regard for Mr. 
Harvey, but he could not say that his paper appealed 
to him as a first-class one. Perhaps they would 
allow him to refer to where it might have been im¬ 
proved. (Laughter.) Mr. Harvey mixed up the 
clinical features of the disease with the bacteriological 
and the pathological, and although he began his paper 
with a sort of apologv for the obscurity of mastitis, 
instead of clearing the ground he made confusion 
worse confounded. On page 5, he said “ the discussion 
of the pathology of mastitis must be left to the 
trained worker in comparative pathology.” If he 
had kept that as his text and confined his attention 
to the clinical side of the disease, it would have been 
very much better. On the other hand, if he had 
pursued the pathological investigation of the disease 
and stuck to that alone, his paper would have been 
much more acceptable. He had one or two questions 
he would like to ask Mr. Harvey, so that he might 
have an opportunity to reply. They must under¬ 
stand he was not excluding the paper entirely. He 
should like Mr. Harvey to tell them whether he 
regarded mastitis as always contagious, or did he 
consider there was a non-contagious form and one or 
two contagious forms ! There was a further question 
he should like to ask : Mr. Harvey stated in his 
paper at one point that milk was bactericidal, and 
in a later page spoke of milk as being a very suitable 
medium for the cultivation of bacteria. How did 
he reconcile the two statements ? He wished also to 
enquire what was his actual opinion as to the inter¬ 
mammary injection ? Did he believe that any inter- 
mammary injection could be introduced in sufficient 
quantity to effect any influence on the disease ? 
and, if so, what injection would he prefer ? Did 
Mr. Harvey recognise a form ol mastitis called 
streptococcic ? and, if so, did he consider that was a 
contagious disease ? Had acute mastitis any con¬ 
stitutional origin or any connection with constitutional 
causes ? The paper was comprehensive, but owing 
to that, fact it was more or less obscuring ; but if 
parts had been deleted, it would have been a very 
excellent paper. 

Mr. W. R. Davis (Enfield) said the most, important 
point to consider in mastitis was that of causation, 
and he could not accept the statement that every case 
came from local infection. He was perfectly satisfied 
that a great number of cases came from the body. 
Frequently they found cases in animals exposed to 
chills and to exhaustion after a long railway journey. 
Regarding treatment, his impression was that injections 
were in a great majority of cases of very little service. 

The Reply. 

Mr. Harvey, in replying, thanked them for the very 
kindly way they had received his paper. One had 
to deal with a few points, and it occurred to him that 
he could do best by discussing certain things, funda¬ 
mental things. Mr. Begg had alluded to the uni¬ 
formity of attacks which had occurred when mastitis 
broke out in a herd, and the first, cases were found to 
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be more susceptible to it. That was the case of the 
susceptible animals in all outbreaks. He thought 
it was a good suggestion of Mr. Bogg’s that they 
should carry many syphons, and not limit themselves 
to one or two. He was certain there was a danger of 
conveying germs through injections from one quarter 
to another. He quite agreed that milkers’ hands 
were very important in transmitting disease. He 
had alluded to the fact that a cow which was easy to 
milk was the one most easily infected. One speaker 
had also referred to injections. When the disease 
was well established he did not think they were any 
use whatever. In his view the only time when in¬ 
jections were of use was in the earliest stage before 
one got any striking change, any profound change, 
in the udder. Professor MacQueen had asked him 
some questions. He was very pleased with his 
remarks. He liked criticism, and he regarded his 
remarks as more or less friendly. He was not 
alarmed at what he had said. He was rather sur¬ 
prised that a gentleman of his experience should 
hold such antiquated notions with regard to etiology. 
What he said, or would like to say, was that every 
case of mastitis, no matter how it started, must be 
regarded as infected. It was possibly through germs 
under certain conditions from other animals. Every 
disease, most of them at any rate, were due to germs. 
It was begging the question to say that they were 
due to constitutional causes altogether and not to 
germs. He had emphasised in the paper the import¬ 
ance of chill, etc., which lowered immunity. There 
was nothing contrary in his statement regarding 
bacteria ; the two things were in accord, notwith¬ 
standing Professor MacQueen's doubt in regard to it. 
The whole question of mastitis was very difficult, 
and the further he went into it the greater the difficulty 
seemed to be, owing to the varying conditions. When 
the. veterinary surgeon was called in, it was practically 
too late to do very much. He hoped his small con¬ 
tribution to the subject might start other inquiries. 
There should be a Committee of the Association 
reporting on the udder diseases for the general benefit 
of the members. He was not at all pleased with the 
present results and treatment of mastitis, and he hoped 
many of them would supplement them in regard to 
treatment. He always believed that the flow of 
inflammatory material should be outward, and he 
did not object to a certain amount of treatment. 
What he. objected to was rubbing, that risked driving 
the material back into the system. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. F. W. Garnett, ol Windermere. 

Sodden Death whilst enoaoed on Scientific Research. 

It was with great sorrow, says the Westmorland Gazette, 
tliat the inhabitants of the Lake District heard of the 
sudden death on Tuesday, August 22nd, of Mr. Frank Walls 
Garnett, of Dalogarth, Windermere. Mr. Garnett had 
boon out walking the previous evening and remained up. 


after the household had retired, to complete some research 
work upon which he was engaged. During this work 
he had a seizure, and passed away with tragic suddenness 
The shock was a very severe one to his family and relations, 
and indeed came with a blow to the whole neighbourhood, 
as Mr. Garnett seemed the impersonation of health, 
strength, and activity. It was impossible to associate 
indisposition with a man of such tireless energy and appar¬ 
ently sound physique. Born 5(i years ago at Fairfield, 
Windermere, ho was the youngest son of the late William 
and Frances Garnett. He was delicate as a child, but 
gained strength in the salubrious air of St. Bees, where 
he was educated in his early days at the Grammar School. 
Here he already evinced an interest in and a love of nature 
and animals, and that branch of research work which was 
developed in his subsequent career at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. After taking his degree he returned 
to the Lakes and had an extensive veterinary surgeon’s 
practice, and soon established himself as one of the chief 
authorities in the county in his profession. When Mr. 
Garnett was at the full tide of his veterinary work the 
Lake District had risen to its highest point in horse traffic. 
During that period his services were in great demand all 
over the Lake District, often in several places at the same 
time, but his boundless energy, and the enthusiasm he 
felt in his profession, soldom let him disappoint a client. 
When war broke out he gave up practising as a veterinary 
surgeon, and his useful powers were at once directed into 
various channels for the benefit of his fellow countrymen. 
His work on behalf of the War Office in all matters apper¬ 
taining to horses and agriculture, and his energy in raising 
volunteers for the Services, are too recent to be easily 
forgotten. Ho was already connected with the scheme 
for developing technical training in agriculture in the 
joint counties, and his advice was sought in high circles 
on similar matters dining the stress of the war. The 
deceased was a member of the Windermere War Relief 
Committee, and was a member of the Ministry of Pensions 
for Cumberland and Westmorland. Ho was a member of 
the Education Grants Committee, this work necessitating 
a considerable period with the Fifth Army in France in 
1919, and very hard work in London for more than a year, 
the object being the training of officers and men in order 
that they might take up their duties again in civil life 
with as little delay and loss as possible. Amongst other 
offices he hold wore those of urban councillor for Bowness 
(being made chairman in 1897). He was placed on the 
Commission of the Peace for the county on January 6th. 
1905, and served with zeal and justice till tho end, being 
generally regarded as one of the most capable magistrates 
on the Bench. He was president of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons from 1914 to 1919. and for his ser¬ 
vices in this connection during the war was awarded the 
C.B.E. He was hon. secretary of the Fell Pony Society, 
was a member of the Polo and Riding Pony Society, was 
on the Income Tax Assessment Committee, and was 
appointed on the Royal Commission to enquire into foot- 
and-mouth disease, in connection with which work he was 
quite recently in Glasgow. He was very interested in 
parasitology and ornithology. He invented a very useful 
microscopic photographic instrument for the examination 
of microbes, which proved of assistance to science generally. 
His valuablo contribution to the Victorian series of books 
is well known. Arising out of this, and from the vast 
volume of material which he had collected in his researches, 
arose one of the most interesting books which has been 
produced in Westmorland. “Westmorland Agriculture, 
1800-1900,” is something more than its name indicates. 
A huge volume, beautifully got up and illustrated with a 
collection of photos and pictures of which a moiety would 
bo considered generous for a present-day publication, 
it deals with agriculture in every phase from the fell land 
to the flat meadows of South Westmorland, it contains 
information on the study of animal life of every kind, 
and it touches on nearly every subject which is of interest 
to the dweller in the Lakes. Labour and hirings, land 
holdings, tithes and other customs, our county roads, 
agricultural societies, and kindred matters are dealt with 
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Hygienic Construction of Cowsheds. 


Professor R. G. Linton's Lantern Lecture. 


(Presented to the National Veterinary Association, li ith, August, 1022.) 


A I,intern lecture in the Pump Room, Bath, on 
the subject of “ The Hygienic Construction of Cow¬ 
sheds,” was delivered on August 4th by Professor 
R. G. Linton, M.R.C.V.S. Mr. J. j. A vest on (Bath) 
presided. 

At the outset of his remarks, the lecturer said :— 
I think it is necessary to have a very clear idea of 
the objects for which animal houses are built. Quite 
briefly these may be summarised under three head¬ 
ings :— 

(1) To protect the animals from extreme weather 
conditions ; 

(2) To economise in labour and food ; and 

(3) In the case of cowsheds, another point of 
considerable importance that one has to keep in 
mind is the production of clean milk. 

With regard to the first point, I think every veterin¬ 
ary practitioner will agree with me that cowsheds 
should not he built with the idea of keeping cows 
warm. There is, unfortunately, quite a common 
idea among suburban dairymen that it is necessary 
to construct cowsheds so that the temperature can 
he kept up to approaching 60 degrees F. Everybody 
knows that it is quite impossible to keep the 
temperature in the cowshed up to 60 degrees F. in 
the winter time without having an extremely vitiated 
atmosphere. The present tendency, especially up 
in the North, is to allow absolutely free and open 
ventilation so that the temperature may be kept 
quite low. It has, as a matter of fact, been proved 
by very careful experiments that the temperature 
may be allowed to fall as low as 40 or even 30 degrees 
F. without in any way decreasing the total yield 
of milk from the shed. 

The connection between the production of clean 
milk and the construction of cowsheds is one of 
importance. Some people think that the construction 
of the cowshed is the first and last point to consider 
with regard to clean milk production. Others again 
go to the other extreme and say that the construction 
of a shed plays a very small part indeed in clean 
milk production. Personally I do not think that at 
either of these two extremes does the truth lie, and 
I feel sure you will all agree with me. While it is 
true that clean milk can he produced in filthy, 


unhygienic surroundings by carefully-trained men, 
it is equally true that clean milk can be produced in 
hygienic surroundings with far greater ease. It is 
also true that environment has a definite effect on 
the mentality of people. You cannot expect dairy¬ 
men to think in terms of cleanliness, and therefore 
to produce clean milk, when they have to work in 
iilthy, ill-ventilated and dark byres, where the cows 
are mostly plastered in dung continually. For these 
reasons I think one need ofier no apology for bringing 
forward this subject for the construction of cowsheds 
on hygienic lines. 

Existing cowsheds may he divided into three 
classes. In the first place, you have what 1 would 
call the flashy establishments, which have been 
built regardless of cost, and often regardless of 
hygienic principles. Those premises are at first 
pleasing to the eye of the untrained man. Personally 
I rather object to cowsheds that are built regardless 
of cost, because they have, I think, a bad effect on 
the commercial dairyman. It is the commercial 
dairyman that we have to consider, and it is the 
commercial dairy that requires reconstruction. The 
commercial dairyman, when he sees a very expensive 
and flashy place, is inclined to give up and say, “ wc 
have no money, and it is quite impossible to com¬ 
pete with this sort of thing. We simply cannot do 
it.” Therefore I think that these very extravagant 
places are bound to do more harm than good. In 
the second group you have simple, hygienic, abso¬ 
lutely efficient houses, which are the type I think 
we ought to concentrate on. Thirdly, you have the 
remainder, which are the cowsheds we wish to convert 
into the second group. 

It is impossible in the time at my disposal to deal 
fully with cowshed construction, or to refer to every 
type. I have in my mind the type of cowshed that 
is wanted to replace, the, horrible byres that are, 
unfortunately, only too common in many of our 
cities and suburban districts. It is my opinion that 
we want to concentrate on the reconstruction, where 
possible, of existing sheds rat her than to demand the 
erection of costly and complicated buildings. For 
this purpose it is, therefore, desirable that we should 
have a clear understanding of wlmt is wanted and 
what is not. 

The absolute minimum air spare in a cowshed for 
smaller stock, such as Ayrshires, is, in my opinion, 
550 cubic feet, and for the larger stuck, such as 
shorthorns, 950 cubic feet. The ventilation depends 
upon the site of the shed. The floor area should be. 
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1-14th of the total cubic space, and the stalls from 
6ft. lOins. to 7ft. 6ins. wide. 

The illustrative slides consisted of photographs of 
existing buildings, and of plans of the type of building 
which the lecturer considered most suitable. Pro¬ 
fessor Linton discussed the best means of construction 
which would at once ensure the minimum possibility 
of accident to the stock and secure the utmost purity 
of the milk supply. On the latter grounds he advo¬ 
cated the greatest possible attention being paid to 
adequate drainage, and the arrangement of windows 
behind the cows, so that the milkers had adequate 
light when they were engaged at their task. The 
flooring, he said, should be of a rough surface to afford 
adequate foothold for the stock. Personally lie was 
not inclined to favour the provision of a separate 
feeding passage, and while adequate ventilation was 
a necessity, he did not believe in relying upon the 
doors of the building for that purpose. Great care 
should be exercised in cowshed construction to 
prevent contamination of the milk, either bv contact 
with excrement or by the falling of accumulated roof 
dust. On the latter ground he advocated the adop¬ 
tion of a simple pattern of roof truss, which was a 
very important point. If they had a very com¬ 
plicated and heavy roof truss, there was a great 
accumulation of dust, and the birds would possibly 
fly' in and disturb it. AH the corners in a properly- 
constructed cowshed should be filled up with filleted 
cement, and the walls should be finished with cement 
plaster, not merely cement wash, up to a height of 
at least 7ft. Another important point was that of 
carrying the wall right up flush with the roof boarding, 
so that there might be no ledge to hold anv dust. 
The doorway wanted to be sufficiently high and 
wide in order that the cows could enter and leave 
the shed with every comfort. In the lecturer’s 
opinion they should never depend upon doors for 
ventilating a cowshed ; they wanted proper ventila¬ 
tion and leave the doors out of consideration, and 
it was necessary to avoid extremes of temperature. 

Time did not permit for a discussion on the inter¬ 
esting and instructive lecture, but a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Professor Linton on the 
motion of Mr. J. .1. Aveston. 


Army Experience in Equine Anthrax and Hernia. 

By W. Waters, M.R.C.V.S., Halstead, Essex. 


(Presented to the Eastern Counties V.M.8.1 

Mr. President and gentlemen,— 

When called upon by our Hon. Secretary to read 
a paper at this meeting, he suggested I should chose 
some subject concerning which I had special ex¬ 
perience during the late war. In adopting his 
suggestion, I had considerable difficulty in deciding 
what would be of most interest, especially as so many 
papers have already been written on the advancement 
of veterinary surgery and medicine during the war. 

However, I finally decided to bring to vour notice 
to-day the subjects of equine anthrax and hernia, 


because, in each case, I personally have had to change 
mv views considerably since pre-war days, as a sequel 
to increased experience and observation. Owing to 
the short time at my disposal for the preparation of 
this paper, I must apologise for the shortcomings, 
but hope you will find something therein to criticise 
and discuss. 

Equine Anthrax. 

Before the war my impressions of anthrax were, 
that it was very rare in the horse, and when it did 
occur, one would expect to find so-called classical 
symptoms present in nearly all cases, i.e., great 
oedema of throat, or gloss anthrax, or. secondly, one 
would sometimes suspect it in sub-acute cases of 
enteritis associated with a high temperature and 
slight, colicky pains. As a matter of fact, I never 
saw a case of the former in pre-war days, and only 
one or two of the latter, and they were not diagnosed 
until after death, when a jiost-morlem was being made 
in the knacker’s yard. During the latter part of 
the war, however, I was transferred to Palestine, 
when I had charge of a Field Veterinary Section at 
a place called Ludd. where all animals in the Palestine 
front were received by me, and in due course sent 
to Egypt by rail. 

During the time I was there I probably saw from 
40 to 50 cases of equine anthrax, including one 
particular outbreak where we lost 29 mules in a few 
days in our own hospital lines. I propose to give 
you a rough description of this outbreak, as the 
symptoms displayed there agreed in general with the 
isolated eases which were always breaking out. in the 
various units also under my charge. At the time of 
the outbreak we had about 1,000 animals waiting 
to be evacuated, including one kraal, or post and 
rail paddock, containing about 140 mules suffering 
from debility. When passing through this kraal 
one morning I was surprised to see a mule showing 
the classical symptoms of anthrax as described in 
text-books, i.e., oedema of throat, tongue half 
protruded, nostrils dilated, and evacuating a straw- 
coloured sticky fluid. Naturally I suspected anthrax, 
and, on searching the kraal, I found another mule 
showing the same symptoms. This seemed to confirm 
the diagnosis, and animals were immediately isolated 
and precautions taken to prevent the spread of 
disease to the remainder of the hospital. 

These, two mules lived for about 24 hours, and 
seemed to die eventually more from suffocation due 
to the redematous throat than from generalised 
septiemmia. A smear was taken directly after 
death both from ear and redematous throat, anthrax 
bacilli being demonstrated in each case. 

During the remainder of the outbreak only one other 
mule showed symptoms similar to the above. As 
advised by my A.D.V.S., the temperature of all the 
mules in kraal was taken and those showing anv rise 
above 102° were separated from the others, i.e., about 
forty. During the next few days two or three were 
found dead in the morning, similar to cases in cattle, 
with which we are all familiar, and we also had three 
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or four cases showing colicky pains as the chief 
symptoms prior to death. 

Now I come to what I consider the most consistent 
symptom in this outbreak, as well as in other isolated 
cases I saw elsewhere, and should estimate that quite 
50 per cent, of cases seen were of this type. 

In these animals one observed oedema of the 
sheath in males and the mammary gland in females, 
associated with a high temperature, generally 106 
to 107° F. These animals, as a rule, took 48 hours 
to die from the time oedema was first noticed, and 
even when they resorted to recumbent positions as 
a rule they lingered several hours. We considered 
this symptom, i.e., oedema of sheath or mammary 
gland, to be so typical of anthrax if associated with 
fever, that we always isolated cases as soon as seen. 
To sum up, I must admit, if 1 had seen a case in 
private practice before the war similar to the above, 
I should not have suspected anthrax, and am not at 
all certain that such cases do not appear in England, 
and are undiagnosed. Finally, some authorities 
state that it is not easy to demonstrate anthrax 
bacilli in equine smears, but, although I am no 
bacteriologist, I could always find them, but noticed 
that they were rarely frequent in cases showing 
oedema of the throat, but in other cases they appeared 
to be present in huge numbers, as seen in bovine 
smears. I must apologise for not having been able 
to give a detailed account of this outbreak. I took 
notes at the time, but, unfortunately, a few months 
afterwards the attache case in which I had placed 
them was stolen from my tent; so I had to describe 
these cases from memory. 

Hernia. 

I propose to describe a few cases of ventral and 
umbilical hernia on which I had occasion to operate 
whilst at No. 2 Veterinary Hospital, France, 1916. 

Case I.-—One. morning a neighbouring French 
farmer brought us a pony in the hope that we could 
do something for it. It had evidently been impaled 
on a stake close to the umbilicus, and revealed a 
woiuid two inches across, through which protruded a 
foot of mesentery and a piece of gut the size of a 
cocoanut. To prevent the protrusion of more gut, 
the owner had tied a piece of old dirty sacking round 
the abdomen. The case seemed hopeless, and had 
it been an Army horse would undoubtedly have been 
shot. To please the owner, however, the pony was 
cast and chloroformed, the dirty mesentery was cut 
off, and the protruding bowel was bathed in weak 
iodine solution and returned to the abdomen. As 
there seemed no hope of recovery, I never attempted 
to stitch the peritoneum with catgut, but simply 
sewed the abdominal muscles with interrupted 
stitches of sterilised tape, treating the skin in the 
same way with another lot of sutures. The pony 
was sent home, the owner returning in a few days to 
say it was doing well. It eventually made an un¬ 
interrupted recovery, except that, in three weeks’ 
time I had to cast again and remove the inside 
stitches owing to a persistent discharge from that 
source. 


Case II. -Shortly after the first case an artillery 
horse was admitted to hospital suffering from a large 
hernia in the right flank, the size of a man’s head. 
Having decided to operate, the animal was cast and 
chloroformed, the hernial sac was opened up, and 
the bowel returned without any difficulty, there being 
no adhesions present. The opening into the. 
abdomen was very large ; in fact, one could pass one’s 
fist through easily enough. The edges of opening 
were very much thickened, and, on trying to suture 
same with catgut, I found it to be. impossible to draw 
the edges together, as the catgut kept cutting its way 
through whenever I pulled it hard enough to close 
the. opening. Finally, I gave it up in disgust, and 
sutured with sterilised tape as in Case I. Here, 
again, the patient progressed most favourably, except 
that the inside stitches had to be removed in due 
course to enable the wound to heal. 

Case III.—A black gelding suffering from an 
umbilical hernia about the size of a large orange, 
which could not be reduced in the ordinary way 
because of adhesions between the bowel and hernial 
sac. The patient was prepared for operation in the 
usual wav, and the sac was opened and the adhesions 
broken down with my fingers as carefully as possible, 
after which the bowel was returned to the abdomen. 
As a result of experience gained from the, two previous 
cases, I curetted the edges of abdominal opening, and 
sutured same with sterilised tape, taking care to 
leave the end of each stitch long enough to protrude 
from each wound. A drainage tube was inserted 
between skin and muscles, and the former was stitched 
up with interrupted tape sutures. More care was 
taken of this case. The drainage tube was removed 
daily, and the wound syringed with eusol. After a 
week I started daily to pull the inside sutures, which 
I had left long and which came away easily a few days 
later, the patient being discharged to Remounts just 
under a month from the date of operation. 

I have since operated on three cases similar to 
Case III., two in the army and one in civil life, which 
do not call for comment, as all proved successful. 

To sum up, I do not advocate opening up a case of 
hernia if it can be reduced by other means, such as 
ligature, skewers, or clamp, but, when it is necessary, 
if the abdominal opening cannot be sutured with 
catgut, one need have no fear in using tape, provided 
one leaves long ends to the sutures, so that they can be 
pulled away in 10 or 14 days. Also it would appear 
that there is not much danger of peritonitis following 
the operation, provided reasonable care be taken. 


Generalities. 


By A. W. Noel Pillers, F.R.C.V.S., Liverpool. 


Ragwort Poisoning. 

A recent leaflet of the Ministry of Agriculture points 
out that, owing to its prevalence, the common 
ragwort (Senecio jucobcea) has been scheduled as an 
injurious weed. It is further stated that in recent 
years it lias been found to be poisonous to cattle in 
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Britain. Lander’s Toxicology and Long's Poisonous 
Plants both contain accounts of the plant and the 
injurious effects, but no reference is made to the 
occurrence of poisoning in this country. According 
to the leaflet, symptoms may not be shown until after 
55 days’ continued voluntary feeding. In early stages 
animals are hide-bound, and later walk with a 
staggering gait, become partially blind and excited. 
When death takes place early there are inflammation 
of the bowels and luemorrhages under the covering 
of the, bowel and heart. The liver is firmer than 
normal and fatty. In chronic cases there is fluid 
in the abdominal cavity, and the liver is markedly 
cirrhotic. English veterinary surgeons usually 
associate the name of W. H. Chase, F.R.C.V.S., with 
Senecio poisoning, owing to his work on it in Africa. 

The Brom-cresol Purple Reaction. 

The following short account of the above test, 
which was mentioned in the discussion upon Mr. 
Harvey's paper on Mastitis, at Bath, may prove 
interesting to some readers. The test is fully des¬ 
cribed by L. L. Van Slyke and J. C. Baker in Technical 
Bulletins 70 and 71 of the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, New York. A further 
account is given by them in the J. B. Chem., Dec., 
1919. Vol. XL., No. 2. In this country, Messrs. J. 
Golding and C. C. V. Mattick, of the National Institute 
for Research in Dairying, University College, Reading, 
have written upon its further development. The 
test consists of adding 3 ex.s. of milk to one drop 
(yij c.c.) of a saturated solution of Brom-cresol Purple 
in water in a small tube. On shaking, normal milk 
gives a bluish grey. Appreciable difference in colour 
means abnormality. Acid milk gives a yellow or 
lighter blue colour. A deeper blue colour may 
indicate milk from diseased quarters ; (2) watered 
milk ; (3) milk very poor in fat; and (4) milks con¬ 
taining alkaline salts. 

Brom-cresol test papers, very like litmus papers in 
size and application, but yellow in colour, can now be 
purchased from Messrs. Baird and Tatloek, Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, London. From a dairying 
point of view the farmer can use these to find early 
indications of sub-acute mammitis, and soj[save the. 
risks of infecting the. whole supply of milk. 

In veterinary work it may be similarly employed 
to detect those latent cases of streptococcic mam¬ 
mitis which cause so much trouble in the. spread of 
the disease. 

Marked eases of tuberculosis of the udder give a 
good reaction, but those cases which are only detected 
bv the biological test do not appear to give positive 
results. 

A Hint to the Veterinarian. 

Country practitioners do not seem to realise fully 
the important part they could play in the anti¬ 
tuberculosis campaigns of the large towns. The 
sudden arrival at a farm of a city veterinarian is not 
relished, and, by examining the herd four times a 
year when the udders are empty, and removing 
suspicious animals, the practitioners could almost 


guarantee immunity from these visits. The farmer 
expects alterations in the milk in tuberculous mastitis, 
but the veterinarian well knows that a quarter which 
has gradually been getting firmer, then harder and 
larger than normal, without pain and with normal 
looking milk, often in a good cow, should be viewed 
with the gravest suspicion. 

Non-Toxic Dips. 

Double dipping Orders of the Ministry of Agriculture 
are agitating the sheep-owning public. It is stated 
that losses are occurring, and that these are not due 
to errors in procedure. This emphasises the value 
of reliable non-toxic, preparations. Chapin (1914 
and 1915), of the United States Bureau of Aninal 
Industry, has devised portable testing outfits for the 
rapid determination in the field of the percentagejpf 
arsenic, nicotine, and lime and sulphur compounds 
in dips of these substances. His work is embodied 
in Bulletins issued by the above body for the years 
mentioned. By such means efficacy and safety can 
be maintained. In 1913 Wolffhugel drew attention 
to the persistence of live scab mites in the ears and 
infra orbital grooves of dipped sheep. In this way 
recurrence may take place. 


A Notable Controversy Settled. 

The law case in the Dumfries Sheriff Court regarding 
the Clydesdale mare, “Sweet Bloom,” in 1912, is. says 
the Dumfries and Oalloway Courier, recalled by the 
interesting sequel recorded in the Scottish Farmer. The 
question involved was, whether the mare was affected 
with ringbone ? Sho had been sold by Mr. John Pollock, 
Bvres Farm, Pollokshaws, to the late John Berwick, who 
refused to take delivery on the ground that the mare was 
affected with ringbone. The mare had been passed sound 
before delivery by Professor J. K. M’Call. M.R.C.V.S., 
Glasgow. She was rejected on delivery by the late 
Mr. A. J. M’Intosh, V.S., Dumfries. Mr. Berwick refused 
to take her, and sho was put up at livery. The ease came 
into court, and led to a remarkable conflict of evidence 
between leading members of the veterinary profession. 
Amongst those examined were the late Principal Dewar, 
F.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh, who supported the local verdict 
that “ Sweet Bloom ” was affected with ringbone. Others 
who gave evidence on the same side were Mr. R. Ruther¬ 
ford. M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh; Mr. M'Callum, M R C.V.S . 
Edinburgh ; Mr. Sprewell, M.R.C.V.S., Dundee ; Mr. Mac- 
farlane, MR.C.V.S., Douuo ; Mr. John Baird. M R.C.V.S., 
Dumfries. On the opposite side giving evidence that 
there was no ringbone were Mr. Andrew Robb, sen , 
F It.C.V.S., Glasgow; Principal M’Call, F.R.C.V.S. ; 
Mr. Wm. Houston, M R C.V.S., Paisley ; Mr. Jarvie, 
M R.C.V.S., Carluke ; Mr. James Lindsay. M R.C.V.S., 
Dumfries. The case was decided against Mr. Pollock; 
in other words, the Court held that the more hail 
ringbone. Two years ago (in 1920) she was again sold 
at the Lanark October sales, was again examined by 
Professor J. R. M’Call, and again passed by him as sound, 
and free from ringbone. Now for the sequel. The mare 
died in the possession of Mr. James Harvie, Midtown, 
Lcsmahagow, on 7th May last, and her fore legs and feet 
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were taken possession of by the local veterinary surgeon. 
These are now in his hands, and can bo seen by anyone 
interested, in a letter written by him in answer to an 
inquiry, the gentleman who owns the fore feet and limbs 
of “ Sweet Bloom ” says :—“ I find the said mare’s fore 
feet sound ; no indication of ringbone.” We understand 
it is the intention of the veterinary surgeon who possesses 
these interesting relics to have them properly preserved, 
and to present them to one of the- veterinary colleges. 
The facts recorded above amount to a complete vindication 
of the certificate granted in 1012, and again in 1020, by 
Professor J. R. M’Call as to the soundness of Sweet 
Bloom.” 

Commenting on the subject, the Editor of the Scottish 
Farmer says:—‘‘The ‘Sweet Bloom* problem is now' 
settled. This Clydesdale mare, about which there was 
an expensive lawsuit in 1912 or 1013, died on 7th May, 
1922, in the hands of Mr. James Harvie, Midtown, 
Lesmahagow. Her feet and cannon-bones have been 
preserved, and are in the hands of a well-known Lanark¬ 
shire vet. There is no indication of ringbone on the fore 
feet; they are perfectly sound. The sharp difference of 
opinion among prominent veterinary surgeons, when the 
case was in the Courts, is fresh in the memory of nil 
horsemen. The decision went against Mr. Pollock, but 
it is now 7 evident that that decision was wrong. It may 
have been in harmony with the weight of evidence, hilt, 
as a matter of fact, that was not the opinion of experts 
at the time.” 


The Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922. 

This Act, which received the Royal Assent on 4th 
August, suspends the operation of the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1015, until 1st September, 1925, and 
at the same time makes provisions in respect of the 
handling and sale of milk. The aim of these provisions 
is to ensure that, in the interests of public health, only- 
milk of approved purity shall be offered for sale. To 
this end any Local Authority, by whom a register of 
purveyors of milk is kept in accordance with any relative 
law', may refuse to register or may remove from the register 
any milk retailer who is unable to disprove allegations 
that public health is or may be endangered by tlio quality, 
storage or distribution of the milk sold by him. 

The retailor lias the right of appeal to a court of sum¬ 
mary jurisdiction and a further appeal may then be made 
to the next court of quarter sessions, whose ruling is final. 
Ponding the result of an appeal the decision of the local 
authority shall not take effect. 

On and after 1st January, 1923, milk described as 
“ Certified,” “ Grade A,” “ pasteurised,” or under any 
other designation prescribed by the Minister of Health, 
may be offered for sale only under a licence granted by the 
Minister or under his authority. 

The addition of any colouring matter or water, or any 
dried, condensed, skimmed, separated or reconstituted 
milk, to milk intended for sale is prohibited. 

An important provision of the Act is that the sale of 
milk from a cow suffering from tulierculosis of the udder 
is prohibited. If it is proved that the seller knew of, or 
could, with ordinary care, have ascertained the existence 
of the disease, lie is liable on conviction for a first offence 
to a fine not exceeding €20, and for a second or subsequent 


olfeneo to a fine not exceeding €100, or to not more than 
six months* imprisonment, or to both fine and imprison¬ 
ment. 

Where an offence committed under this Act appears to 
the Local Authority to have been due to the ad or default 
of an employee or agent, proceedings may l>e taken against 
him w ithout action being first taken against his employer. 

The Act provides that all orders made by the Ministry 
of Health relating to milk and dairies shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, and upon either House pre¬ 
senting to His Majesty an .Address praying that an order 
may be annulled, it shall thenceforth bo void. Orders 
made after the Commencement of this Act under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts will bo made with the 
concurrence of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Maximum penalties for contravening the Act arc as 
follows, except as where otherwise provided : For a first 
offence a fine of €5, €50 for subsequent offences, and 40s. 
for each day during which an offence continues if it ho a 
continuing offence. 

Public Health is also protected by that section of the 
Act which empowers the Minister of Health to make 
regulations with regard to milk imported for human 
consumption or for use in the manufacture of products, 
for such consumption. Further, the Minister is authorised 
to make regulations regarding the labelling and marking 
of dried, condensed, skimmed or separated milk, and to 
prescribe the minimum percentages of milk fat and milk 
solids in dried or condensed milk. 

The Act applies with certain modifications to Scotland, 
but it does not apply to Ireland. 


Animals from Ireland. 

1. A New 7 Order. 

An Order entitled The Irish Animals Order of 1922 has 
been issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
modifying the restrictions imposed in respect of the landing 
of cattle, sheep, goats and swine from Ireland, so as to 
permit of the landing both of fat and store animals of 
each species. 

Cattle and sheep may not he removed from the landing 
places except with a licence granted by an Inspector of the 
Ministry, and then only to— 

(a) markets specially authorised by the Ministry, 
from which they will be moved by licence to private 
premises for detention thereon for 13 days, or. 

(b) private premises for detention thereon for a 
like period unless slaughtered in the meantime. 

The following special markets have been approved in 
Scotland, viz., Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Forfar, Laurencekirk, 
Perth and St. Boswells, and the Ministry is now inquiring 
into the demand for a similar number of special markets in 
England. 

Swine may bo removed from the landing places with 
the requisite licence granted under the Swine Fever 
(Movement from Ireland) Orders of 1904 or 1906, as the 
case may be. 

2. An Important Prosecution. 

For contravening the Animals (Landing from Ireland) 
Order of 1022, several cattle dealers have been recently 
prosecuted and in some cases very heavy fines inflicted. 
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An outstanding conviction was that obtained against 
an Irish dealer for several offences against the Order. 
These included the moving of cattle to a place othor than 
that named in the licence granted him and failing to 
surrender the lieeneo in the manner prescribed in the 
Order. In inflicting a fine of £101 os. the offender was 
severely censured by the magistrates, who said that the 
offence might have cost the country an enormous sum of 
money. 

In view of the urgent, necessity for preventing the 
spreading within this country of foot-and-mouth disease, 
it is essential that the strictest attention should be paid, 
by cattle dealers and farmers, to the compliance with the 
requirements of Orders relating to the movement of cattle. 
It should be unnecessary to point out that such Orders are 
designed solely to protect the interests of the cattle 
industry. 

Persons obtaining licences for movement of animals 
should make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
conditions under which they are issued and the obligations 
attaching thereto. 


“ Sceptre ” Beds or Scholarship ? 

The following appeared in The Sportsman of August 
31 st :— 

Sir,—I have noticod in the papers during the last few 
days that a fund has been raised for the purpose of per¬ 
petuating the name of that great racehorse, Sceptre, and 
that it is suggested to endow some “ Sceptre Beds ” in 
the leading hospitals. 

It is with some reluctance that I would suggest diverting 
some of this fund from so noble a cause, but the idea of 
perpetuating the name of a racehorse suggests some 
lasting benefit to the future of racehorses, and I would like 
to see a Sceptre Scholarship given to the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons for them to present to one or more 
of their most promising students to enable them to attend 
a post-graduate course or a University degree for Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is a body 
which does not come in for its fair share of legacies and 
encouragement from the general public. One continually 
sees legacies for dogs’ homes, Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and other excellent charitable 
institutions for the welfare of animals, but seldom any 
direct or indirect financial help for the veterinary pro¬ 
fession. This does not seem right in a country which 
breeds the best livestock in tlie world. 

May I, therefore, through your columns, ask the 
committee who are in charge of the Sceptre Fund to give 
my suggestions their earnest and careful consideration ? 
—Yours, etc., Alfred Heinemann. 

14 Canterbury Terrace, W.9, August 28th, 1922. 

[Mr. Heinemann’s suggestion is excellent in its way, but 
ho has evidently not followed the correspondence which 
led up to the opening of the Sceptre Fund. The scheme 
is part of the appeal for the London Hospitals, therefore 
no funds can be diverted from it for the purpose sug¬ 
gested in the above letter.—Ed.. The Sportsman .] 
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PROFESSIONAL ISOLA TION. 

In his speech at the Annual Dinner, the incoming 
President, Mr. Henry Sumner, gave voice to his 
opinion that the veterinary profession had occupied 
a somewhat isolated position in respect of the other 
great professions and in the public mind. Although 
he did not express himself in so many words, it was 
evident that Mr. Sumner regarded this condition as 
having been to a large extent responsible for the 
lack of professional progress. There will probably 
be no disagreement with this view. It has been 
felt for many years that the profession has been 
labouring in a watertight compartment, the result 
of those labours being unseen and unsung. Appar¬ 
ently no member or group of members had sufficient 
courage to effectively overcome the traditional and 
certainly misguided sense of false professional amour- 
propre and advertise the potential value of the 
profession to the State. 

It has not infrequently been said that our one 
portal system -that “ priceless heritage of our 
forefathers ”—was in no small measure to blame 
for our isolation. That could not be so, however, 
for surely the other great profession which is the 
proud possessor of a similar heritage has not suffered 
in like manner. Indeed a careful review of the 
events which gradually led up to the eventual 
emergence of our profession from its enforced retire¬ 
ment goes to show that this isolation was due to 
nothing more nor less than public ignorance of its 
latent worth to the maintenance of public health 
and increase in wealth of the State. 

Isolation of the individual, in a similar sense, 
was practically unknown. In almost every hamlet 
the veterinary practitioner was regarded not as a 
“ clinical shark,” but as a man whose skill was of 
economic necessity to that community. When the 
time arrived for his economic value to be appreciated 
by the larger communities public employment was 
given him. 

With the increase in scope for veterinary activities 
steps were taken by the schools and by the licensing 
body to ensure that their graduates should be ade¬ 
quately trained and that the curriculum should be 
sufficiently comprehensive. In the light of our 
present knowledge these steps appear to have been 
reasonably efficient. There is, however, an urgent 
necessity that provision should be made with as 
little delay as possible for future demands upon our 
professional skill. The curriculum again requires 
revision, the question of the recognition of foreign 
and colonial diplomas calls for immediate considera¬ 
tion, and there are countless other matters which 
must receive early attention if the profession is to 
hi* adequately equipped for its advance along the 
sufficiently difficult path of progress. 
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as a committee to choose a member from among their 
number to attend at Plymouth and open the discussion. 

3. Apologies for non-attendance were received 
from the following:—Messrs. W. L. Richardson, 
F. T. Harvey, K. W. Rorrett, S. J. Mutton, J. Vickerv, 
F. 0. Crowhurst, E. R. Scythe, F. T. Hobday, E. R. 
Edwards. 11. K. Roberts, E. J. Morton, \Y. Brown, 
and P. M. Mathews. 

4 The Treasurer, in presenting his report and 
balance sheet for the year ended March 31st, 11(22, 
remarked that the expenses had been rather heavy 
for the year, but he thought the Association was 
justified in continuing at their present subscription. 
The arrears amounted to £1 14s. 6d., two guineas of 
which, he thought, were irrecoverable. 

It was resolved that the accounts as presented be 
adopted. 

5. On the proposition of Major Ascott, seconded 
by G. i). Lansley', it was resolved that in order to 
facilitate the accounts of the Association the Official 
year should end on December 31st instead of March 
31st. 

6. The Hon. Secretary proposed an alteration 
to Rule IX., and suggested the following 

“ That meetings of the Association shall be held 
three times a year, viz., the General Annual Meeting, 
which shall be held at Exeter, on the last Thursday 
but one in March, and the two Ordinary Meetings 
at such time and place as the Association may from 
time to time appoint,."’ 

After some discussion as to fixing a definite day for 
the Ordinary Meetings, to test the feeling of the 
meeting, Mr. II. E. Penhale proposed, seconded by 
Mr. P. VY r . Bloye, the following amendment:— 
“ That Rule IX. should stand as before. 

This was put to the meeting and rejected. 

Mr. Stabi.eforth’s proposition, seconded by Major 
Ascott, that Rule IX. should be altered, as first 
proposed, and that the date and month of the 
Ordinary Meeting should be left out was put to the 
meeting and carried. 

Council. —On the proposition of the Hon. 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. G. I). Lansley, it was 
resolved that a Council be formed for the Association 
to direct its policy, and the following members were 
elected to form the Council : Messrs. Bloye, Jackson, 
and Nelder. junr., in addition to the President, Hon. 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary. 

Election of Officials for the ensuing year. 

8. /‘resilient.— Mr. G. D. Lansley proposed and 
Mr. W. B. Nelder seconded that Major Ascott be 
elected President for the ensuing year. Major 
Ascott thanked the meeting, but said as lie had held 
the office on a previous occasion (20 years ago), he 
considered someone else should be elected ; that it 
was entirely against his principles, as he believed in 
introducing young blood. After a somewhat lengthy 
discussion, Major Ascott was, amid applause, 
unanimously elected President. 

9. Vice-Presidents.- -Messrs. Bloye, Fvrtli. Motion 
and Nelder were elected Vice-Presidents for the 


ensuing year. On the proposition of Mr. G. H. 
Gibbings, seconded by Mr. Penhale. 

10. Major Ascott proposed and Mr. C. Masson 
seconded that Mr. R. B. Nelder be elected Treasurer 
for the ensuing year. Carried unanimously. 

11. Mr. Stablcforth was re-elected Secretary for 
the ensuing year, on the proposition of Major W. M. 
Wright, seconded by Mr. R. E. Penhale. 

12. /‘hue. of next meeting .—It was resolved that 
the Association should forego their usual meeting in 
July iu consequence of the meeting of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association at Bath, the following 
week, and that the date of the autumn meeting be 
left to the Council to fix. 

13. Nomination. Mr. Hugh Frazer, of Tavistock, 
was nominated by Mr. Gibbings and seconded by 
Mr. Penhale as a member of the Association. 

The Hon. Secretary was instructed to write a letter 
of condolence to Mrs. A. J. Down, whose husband was 
one of the oldest members of the Western Counties. 

Veterinary Science and Medicine. 

The ordinary business of the meeting having been 
concluded, the Chairman announced that the dis¬ 
cussion on ' Veterinary Science and Medicine,” by 
Professor J. Share-Jones, D.V.Sc., M.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., 
would be continued, the subject being of much 
importance and vital to the future progress of the 
profession. 

Major Ascott, Bideford, in opening the discussion, 
remarked that it was perfectly true the paper was 
very important, and there was very little time at the 
last meeting to discuss it. 

In his (Major Aseott's) opinion, the veterinary 
profession was missrng an enormous amount of work 
through not being allied to the medical profession. 
No doubt the members had had an opportunity of 
again reading the paper, and although perhaps his 
memory was not good, he fancied Professor Share- 
Jones said more than appeared in the Record, although 
possibly it may have been in the short discussion 
which followed. When the paper was read carefully 
there did not seem to be a lot to criticise. 

Dealing with the possible future requirements of 
the Ministry of Agriculture for veterinary surgeons, 
Major Ascott said that according to Professoi Share- 
Jones the Ministry estimated their future needs at 
four veterinary surgeons a year ; the Ministry of War 
at about fifteen ; whilst other Government Depart¬ 
ments did not state what they wanted. It was st ated 
that under fifty veterinary surgeons were employed 
whole time in the Public Health Service, and that, 
with the exception of Manchester (which employed 
five), a Veterinary Public Health Service could be 
said to be practically non-existent. The expert's 
estimate for an adequate service was a thousand men. 
This was partly confirmed by an independent opinion, 
who gave five hundred to be absorbed by this Service 
within the next four years. This formed a most 
important part of Professor Share-Jones’ paper. 

With regard to point 5, the Committee found that, 
whilst the rapid development of motor traction would 
diminish horse practice, particularly for certain town 
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practitioners, practice generally should not decrease, 
but increase. Personally, Major Ascott very much 
doubted the probability of a thousand menacing 
employed in Veterinary Health work. He was 
delighted to hear that there was such a scheme, and 
that they were likely to get as many as five hundred, 
which would ease the position very considerably, and 
be a great inducement for students to be enrolled at 
the various colleges and schools. He, however, 
did not see how any country practitioner ever could 
agree with Clause 5. If you cut out the thousand, or 
even five hundred, National Health Officers, he did 
not see where country practitioners were going to 
look for an increased practice, especially in view of 
the fact that the use of the horse in the country had 
diminished, and breeding also. Continuing, Major 
Ascott said, “ The Committee further states that there 
is a vast amount of work which in this country is 
not performed at all by the veterinary profession, 
but which is, with national advantage, legitimately 
performed by the veterinary profession in many other 
countries—and a vast amount is performed by 
unqualified persons. With regard to the latter, 
we have been wrong in ignoring the minor operations. 
We know small operations are looked down upon 
and have been ignored, and many of us have even 
employed the unqualified man to do them for us, 
but I do not see that the university-trained man would 
be any more willing to undertake them -rather the 
reverse.” 

He agreed with the majority of the rest of the paper, 
particularly that part where it stated that if they 
examined the course of training for the medical 
profession and compared it with that for Agriculture 
and Veterinary Science, there necessarily followed 
as a corollary a very strong argument in favour of 
their being more closely allied to the medical pro¬ 
fession. He also agreed that any suggestion that 
veterinary science left completely under the Ministry 
of Agriculture could not be substantiated, and that 
it should come under the Ministry of Health. “ We 
know perfectly well,” said the speaker, “that 
Agriculturists want us, but County Councils, whose 
representatives are mostly farmers, bind us down 
for their own use, and directly it begins to 
touch their pocket they do not want us. They 
do not look on the higher side, at all, i.e., the 
medical side is ignored, and it is to the medical pro¬ 
fession that we want to be more closely allied.” His 
experience during the war was that the more closely 
one kept in touch with the Royal Army Medical Corps 
the more one seemed to be assisted by higher officers. 
He was particularly grateful for the help which the 
R.A.M.C. rendered him in carrying out his adminis¬ 
trative duties. The Board of Agriculture, of course, 
could not help in this kind of work. Elaborating 
this point, he said that when at one period the 78th 
American Division was attached to his own for the 
purpose of instruction in our method of administration, 
he found that the American Veterinary Service was 
administered by their Medical Corps, and the two 
worked in close alliance and harmony. The American 
veterinary officer had a very fine status. He was 


better paid, and had more authority. We depended 
on our own individuality. If your G.O.C. Division 
happened to be a man you could got on with, you 
were all right. Professor Share-Jones emphasised 
the need for our allying ourselves with the Ministry 
of Health, so as to keep in touch as much as possible 
with the medical side. He understood Professor 
Share-Jones to say that our present colleges should 
all be affiliated to universities. The point which 
he was strong about was that if they were affiliated 
to universities the subjects which were taught in 
common at their colleges and the medical colleges 
could be all taught together, and would cost no more. 
This would relieve their colleges of the cost and leave 
them with more funds for the teaching of their special 
subjects. That point weighed very heavily with 
him in supporting Professor Share-Jones. There 
would manifestly be a great saving if the subjects 
which were taught in common could be taught to 
them at the same time, as well as the advantage to 
students of mixing with others wdio were following 
different careers. He hoped no proposal would be 
made to interfere with the one portal system, of 
W’hich they were so justly proud, and of which other 
professions w r ere envious. He did not think there 
should be a veterinary college in connection with 
every university, but the present colleges might gain 
a great deal and the profession generally benefit if 
they were allied to universities. 

Mr. W. Brown : I did not intend to rise so early 
in the discussion, Mr. President. I am particularly 
interested in the subject, as I have recently been 
having considerable correspondence with my son at 
college, and find that the points dealt with by the 
lecturer are very much in evidence there at the present 
time. The general field for practice is narrowing, 
and much of the work appropriated by the medical 
profession rightly belongs to us, and the students 
are fully alive to the fact that they will have to find 
fresh outlets for their energies. The health of 
animals is very closely allied to the health of man, 
and the realisation is gradually coming to the official 
mind that the diseases with which we have to deal 
day by day have a very great bearing on human 
health. 

I am very loth to feel that our colleges are not 
capable of supplying all the education that is necessary, 
and my view is that they ought to be able to do so if 
the right support were given them by the Government. 

Mr. John Dunstan : We owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Professor Share-Jones for coming so far 
to address us. Personally, I am very glad of the 
opportunity of meeting him. Liverpool is now one 
of the foremost schools of thought, and Professor 
Share-Jones is the only Doctor of Veterinary Science 
in England. I cannot quite make up my mind 
whether I am an optimist or a pessimist. Agriculture 
has passed through a period of prosperity, but is now 
under a cloud, and many farmers are faced with 
debts they cannot meet, and consequently we suffer 
to some extent. We must remember that education 
is advancing. Now that boys cannot leave school 
before they attain 14 years of age, the next generation 
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will be better educated, and we must, endeavour to keep 
pace with the times. 

1 am not sure that I am keen on proprietary 
veterinary schools; I have had experience of two, 
and can testify that the teachers were disgracefully 
paid, and had to undertake outside work to make a 
living. The only way to get the best men as teachers 
is to pay good salaries, and so encourage them to do 
their best; but this cannot be done uidess we get. 
assistance from outside. Anil where is the money to 
come from ( At the present time the fees paid by 
students only meet one-third of the expenses. To 
my mind the universities are the likeliest source of 
assistance, and 1 should like to see our various schools 
affiliated to the universities. Bv this means men of 
great ability would set an example to our students. 
We should as far as possible lend a hand to those at 
college by letting them see country practice; many 
of us are willing to take them during vacation, but do 
not require assistants. I do not think they ought 
to expect to be paid for their services. 

Air. G. Ji. Gibbings, Tavistock, said he would like 
to make the following quotations from Professor 
Share-Jones’ paper — 

“ On March 30th, 1920, Sir Arthur Boscawen stated 
to a House of Commons Committee that our country 
was the greatest live stock producing country in the 
world. Sir Arthur is the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture—-he should know. 
If his claim be. true, then the deplorable position of 
veterinary science amounts to a public scandal.” 

Furthermore, in alluding to an endeavour to attract 
brainy boys to the profession, Professor Share-Jones 
said, “A. 1 post-graduates and research workers 
cannot be made out of C.3 undergraduates.” This, 
Mr. Gibbings thought, was a serious insinuation and 
made one think that in the eyes of Professor Share- 
Jones they were all C.3 undergraduates. “ If an 
outsider made such a statement,” said Mr. Gibbings, 
“ we could understand it, but when it. comes from one 
of ourselves it should be challenged.” The question 

is. Is this indictment true ? I think we can answer 
that by reference to the past record of the veterinary 
profession. What have the veterinary profession 
done for the public ? They have stamped out, 
rinderpest, bovine pleuro-pneumonia and epizootic 
lymphangitis, and nearly eradicated glanders. What 
about the Army Veterinary Service in the late Euro¬ 
pean war ? There was nothing but praise for them. 
What have the veterinary surgeons done for the 
various colonies ? Look at South Africa, Egvpt, 
India and our other colonies, and what is the opinion 
of the horse owners, agriculturists, dog owners, etc. ? 
Are they satisfied, or do they consider the deplorable 
position of veterinary science amounts to a public 
scandal that the veterinary profession should 
apologise for its existence ? We cannot think that 
this is the opinion of the British public. I believe 
that the veterinary profession to-day stands in a 
higher estimate among the British public than ever 

it, did. 

1 agree with Professor Share-Jones that a boy with 
a super intellect is a national asset, and should 


have every encouragement by means of scholarships, 
etc., but in an effort to entice him to enter the veterin¬ 
ary profession it should be made encouraging and 
more attractive. Professor Share-Jones seems to 
think that the supply will regulate the demand— i.e., 
if we have five hundred veterinary graduates com¬ 
petent to undertake public work, we have the supply, 
and then the demand will arise. But that is contrary 
to all economic law. He speaks of the dearth of 
competent veterinary surgeons. For public health 
work, all I advise him to do is to use his influence 
with the Liverpool Corporation and get them 
to advertise for half-a-dozen veterinary surgeons 
the pay and promotion to be on the same scale as the 
Medical Officer of Health, and I am confident 
plenty of applicants quite capable of carrying out 
their duties would be forthcoming. 

Furthermore, Professor Share-Jones says there 
should be a veterinary school attached to the various 
universities, so that brainy youths may have the 
opportunity of becoming veterinary surgeons. Such 
teaching institutions may produce bacteriologists, 
but they will never turn out practical veterinary 
surgeons, because they will be entirely devoid of 
practical training. What is the good of a medical 
school without a hospital ? We may have a veterin¬ 
ary college, but without any material for clinical 
instruction we cannot turn out practical veterinary 
surgeons.” 

He did not altogether agree with the transference 
of the Veterinary Department from the Ministry of 
Agriculture to the Ministry of Health. He was not 
satisfied that it would be an advantage. He thought 
we should be largely subservient, to the medical man 
and the medical profession. His experience of the 
medical profession was that, with very few exceptions, 
they were out to grind their own axes, and not an axe 
of the Geddes type either. He. thought that what 
was wanted for research work was a great central 
institute, ample funds, and the best brains of the 
medical veterinary professions, chemists and botan¬ 
ists, who would collaborate in their work. If such an 
institute could be formed and provided with funds, 
the pathology of many obscure diseases affecting 
man would be solved, and research work, both medical 
and veterinary, would advance rapidly. 

Mr. W. P. Stablefortk, Honiton : Mr. President 
and Gentlemen—I am pleased with the opportunity 
of discussing so valuable a contribution as that which 
Professor Share-Jones has placed before us. The 
subject is of great importance to our profession. 
We have made a fair advancement during the past 
twenty years, but at t he present time are more or less 
stationary, and in my opinion will make little further 
progress until we introduce a much higher standard 
of education. This should not be lower than the 
matriculation: any boy of average intellect can pass 
this test before reaching the age of seventeen. I 
agree with other writers that a student should be 
required to pass an examination, including physics, 
chemistry and biology, prior to entering a veterinary 
college. This would allow more time for anatomv. 
surgical anatomy, practical physiology, practical 
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bacteriology and pathology, and, lastly, food in¬ 
spection. The student would thus gain an extra year. 

If the veterinary profession is to take its proper 
place among the learned professions and its position 
in public health (and there is a wide field in the future 
for the veterinary officer who is adequately equipped 
for veterinary State medicine), the present general 
standard of fitness must be raised. 

The opinion has quite recently been expressed that 
the veterinary practitioner is quite sufficiently 
educated for the work he has to perform, and also 
that two classes of veterinary surgeons are required 
the one with his special degrees which equip him for 
public health and research work, the other of the 
ordinary standard to do the work of the general 
practitioner. I cannot altogether agree with these 
views, for if we are to raise the status of our calling, 
we must raise the whole. I am of the opinion that 
this will be best done by the affiliation of all our 
colleges to a university. 

The ideal would be one veterinary college for Scot¬ 
land. Ireland and England respectively, each modern¬ 
ised in equipment and teaching staff. Some of the 
present institutions would do quite well if backed 
by a university and substantially subsidised by Govern¬ 
ment. 

I believe the Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Research into Diseases of Animals will eventually 
help the veterinary research and teaching institutions 
in this respect. We have many able research workers 
in the profession already. What we require is 
State recognition of the value of veterinary services. 
Bv our charter we were to be known as a profession, 
but outside we do not always attain to such; we are 
still in many parts of the country known as the 

farrier ” or “ vet.” This is largely due to the 
traitors within our own camp, who write to agri¬ 
cultural papers signing themselves “ Vet.,” thus 
propagating the name. The surgical part of our 
legitimate title is thus entirely lost. Frequently 
we are asked to officiate at agricultural and other 
shows in the capacity of ” Vet.” I do not think 
we should accept unless we have our full title of 
veterinary surgeon, for there are far too many slang 
terms used with regard to our profession. The 
majority of people, if asked what a veterinarian was, 
would reply, “ A lord High Executioner of dogs and 
cats.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that the veterinary 
practitioner does not always rank as a professional 
man, no matter how much we put each other’s backs, 
and he and his family are socially generally in a class 
by themselves. I believe we shall only remedy this 
state of things by giving our future members univer¬ 
sity status. 

Professor Share-Jones appears to aim at all univer¬ 
sities turning out veterinary surgeons. This looks 
all right on paper, but I do not think it will work 
well in practice, for the supply of veterinarians is 
already equal to the demand. What we want to 
aim at is, “ A limited number, but highly efficient.” 
The field of our work is not so wide as formerly, and 
we are in the midst of a ” mechanical and electrical 


age.” Many devices are already invented to assist 
the farmer and former horse owner, and while the 
horse will not be entirely eliminated, the number will 
certainly be, greatly reduced—at the present time 
their value is about a quarter. We also have large, 
numbers of unregistered practitioners and “ quack 
medicine ” vendors. While this state of things 
holds good, why turn out veterinary surgeons ail hh. i 
They will certainly be between His Satanic Majesty 
and Davy Jones' Locker, and many will be educated 
only for starvation. 

At present I am pessimistic in regard to the future 
of the profession, but decidedly optimistic provided 
we raise the educational and scientific standard. 
The veterinary officer and practitioner of the next 
generation will then take his rightful professional 
status and place in the Public Health Services of the 
country, and the medical officer and his satellites 
will be relegated to their proper sphere. 

\\ bile I should like to see the affiliation of each 
veterinary school to a university, I do not wish each 
university granting a licence to practise the science 
and art of veterinary surgery, but would retain our 
one portal system, which is the envy of many other 
professions. The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has done very good work in the past and 
I would retain it as the governing, examining and 
licensing body. Its Council is composed of many of 
oiu best men, who give their time and energy at 
considerable inconvenience and loss to themselves. 
1 would not scrap it, so long as it is a progressive 
body. There are symptoms that it is going to raise 
the educational standard, but it is a pity that recently 
that raising was retarded and the date not definitely 
fixed. 

A sub-committee of the Council is now busy over¬ 
hauling our syllabus of teaching and examinations, 
and I hope they will be thorough and drastic in the 
reconstruction. Too much importance in the pust 
has been placed on such subjects as stable, manage¬ 
ment, particularly the groom’s part of it. The sub¬ 
ject should be eliminated as a special subject, and what 
knowledge of it required taught with hygiene, in¬ 
stead of as at present being placed on a plane with 
such scientific subjects as histology, physiology and 
anatomy. It is an abominable shame to reject a 
student because he is not an expert in his knowledge 
of bits, double bridles, saddles and harness. A good 
knowledge of motor mechanics would be more useful 
to him and his precentor in the present age. 

Then the teaching of food inspection requires 
attention (a very important subject to our future 
graduates). We focus on meat inspection, forgetting 
that a veterinary officer is required to have expert 
knowledge of the inspection of all foods. 

The subject should be taught entirely by practical 
men and the examination thorough and searching, 
consisting of a separate set of papers and a lengthy 
practical ordeal. At the present time our examin¬ 
ation consists of one or two questions tacked on to 
the veterinary medicine paper (to the detriment of 
both subjects) and a practical or oral test. On 
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passing this ordeal you find the heaven-sent food 
inspector. 

The examination in food inspection of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons should be second to 
none in the country, and accepted as such by the 
Ministry of Health, or at the least equal to that set by 
the Sanitary Institute, London, which is a very 
searching examination. 

We frequently see in our journals that the veterin¬ 
ary surgeon is the oidy man fit for meat inspection. 
This, to my mind, is a farce. 1 admit that by his 
training and later specialisation he eventually makes 
an ideal food inspector, but we must not forget there 
are hundreds of sanitary inspectors who are experts 
in this line. 

We have veterinary officers such as Trotter, Dunlop- 
Young, Parker, Hayhurst and a few others who are 
past masters of this subject, but if we as a profession 
are to supersede the medical officer and sanitary 
inspector as the recognised food inspectors of the 
country, we shall have to be more practically and 
efficiently trained than at the present time. The 
medical officer will continue to deprive us of our 
legitimate claim as long as he possibly ean. 

Mr. W. Penhale, Halsworthy : l should like to 
join in an expression of thanks to Professor Sliarc- 
Jones for his learned and practical address. I agree 
in the main with Mr. Gibbings. The lecturer has 
opened up a very wide subject, and it is one that 
requires considerable thought. The Government 
has not given us the consideration we have deserved 
and merited; look at the number of committees 
appointed to deal with animal diseases on which there 
are no representatives of the veterinary profession. 
I quite agree that there should be a closer alliance 
and affinity between the medical and veterinary 
professions. No doubt many diseases of animals, 
e.t actinomycosis, tuberculosis, cancer, etc., are 
communicable to man, and in some of these cases 
the medical profession are quite at sea as to what 
happens. 

At the present moment the question of meat in¬ 
spection is holding a higher position in the training 
at college. 

I well remember going to college at Camden Town 
from ’72 to ’74, when very little was known about the 
microscope, and Professor Brown was about the first 
to introduce one. Very little was known about the 
use of the thermometer either, but since that day the 
veterinary profession had made great progress, 
although not encouraged by the Government. It 
has established certain facts—that many diseases 
are germ born, or microbe born; and I agree with the 
last speaker that we can take our stand with the 
medical profession on that point. One thing struck 
me forcibly during the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and that was, although the Govern¬ 
ment do not recognise the veterinary profession, they 
cannot do without it. We are an asset to the country 
in point of health and wealth, hence we should try to 
turn this meeting and the one preceding it to practical 
account. In my opinion we should try to get the 


National Veterinary Medical Association to approach 
the Government for an endowment and establish a 
Research Department for the progress of veterinary 
and medical science combined. 

I beg to thank Professor Share-Jones for his lecture. 

Mr. R. Penhale, Torrington, remarked that the 
ground had been pretty well covered. He thought 
it was recognised t hat wo should have a closer relation¬ 
ship with the medical profession. There was a 
jealousy, but if we had a closer union, that jealousy 
would be removed, and he did not see why we could 
not work hand in hand to the good of the community. 
As regarded raising the status of the veterinary pro¬ 
fession. his opinion was that it largely depended on 
the individual. Of course they knew education was 
a great thing, but if they made their standard of 
education too high he failed to see how the younger 
generation were going to be adequately compensated. 
They knew their profession was not a highly paid one ; 
he thought the standard of education quite equal to 
the remuneration. As regarded status, that was 
largely an individual matter. If they looked after 
themselves and took an interest in public matters, 
and got out of their profession occasionally, they 
would become better known and more highly respected. 
They should take an interest in things in general 
instead of being too much absorbed in their work. 

He. agreed that they should amalgamate as far as 
possible with the medical profession, and thought that 
would be a step in the right direction. The medical 
profession would, he thought, be quite agreeable to 
be on terms with them as to training. He was 
rather conservative as regarded the veterinary 
college, though he agreed with the one portal system. 

Mr. Neldek. Exeter, wound up the discussion, and 
said his opinion was that if Professor Share-Jones 
wanted all veterinary students to go to universities, 
he was making a great mistake. There was nothing 
wrong with the veterinary profession, except that it 
wanted funds. If the Government would only 
subsidise its colleges, give money for research work, 
that was all that was wanted. The veterinary 
college was all right and the profession was all right; 
all we wanted was money, and the Government had 
never given them anything, and how could they expect 
without money to get the best men ? 

He believed that the horse would come back, 
that they would see more horses in the streets, because 
the motor was not paying—the upkeep was too 
expensive. 

He thought our National Veterinary Medical 
Association should support the profession politically. 
Our college was absolutely derelict. How r were they 
going to teach the student if he had not some practical 
knowledge- animals to test, etc. ? It could not be 
done. 

The Reply. 

Dr. Share-Jones, in reply, said it was particularly 
gratifying to him that his address had provoked 
such au interesting discussion. Many of the points 
raised were controversial, and, of course, admitted 
of much diversity of opinion. 
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He was pleased to note, however, that in matters 
of broad principle most of the speakers agreed with 
what he had said. 

But he must say that he did not quite agree with 
Mr. Gibbings. At the December meeting, he (Mr. 
Gibbings) stated that “at the present time the brainy 
boys do not become veterinary surgeons, largely 
because the prospects are not sufficiently encouraging.” 
Mr. Gibbings appeared to hold a view which he had 
noted to be shared by others, i.e., that you could not 
get a brainy boy to enter a career where the financial 
inducement was no higher than ours. 

He suggested, with respect, that Mr. Gibbings had 
no right whatever to draw many of the deductions 
which he had drawn. 

He agreed that we should secure much better pay 
for veterinary men in some of the positions (teachers 
included), and he believed we could safely leave that 
matter in the hands of the N.V.M.A. But the question 
of pay was no sort of ground upon which to argue 
that we should accept a low standard of general 
education—lower than that of other professions. 
He could take Mr. Gibbings to a matriculation cere¬ 
mony, at which hundreds of boys and girls would be 
admitted to a university, all of whom would have 
passed a university matriculation examination, or 
its equivalent, and a 1 irge percentage of them would 
proceed to work for a degree which would carry with 
it a lower market value than our qualification. A 
high academic status had an attraction for a good 
student, apart from the question of remuneration, 
whereas a low academic status repelled many such 
students. This could be proved to the hilt. The 
proper sphere for a student who wanted financial 
recompense, and had no aspiration to academic 
position, was not in a learned profession, but in 
business. 

He appreciated quite as much as Mr. Gibbings the 
good work done by the profession in the past, and paid 
his tribute to it. But they were speaking of the 
present and the future, and he claimed—always had 
claimed and always would claim—that the work of 
our profession, the practice of our profession, demanded 
students of equal mental calibre to that demanded 
by others, whatever they were paid, and that it was 
in the interests, both of the profession and of the 
community, that they should get the best possible. 
Mr. Stableforth’s remarks on this point were very 
forcible and appropriate. 

He still contended that in an enlightened country 
such as this the position of veterinary science— 
practically unendowed having what was a very 
precarious existence, was a disgrace, and these very 
words had since been used by the Committee on 
Research in Animal Diseases. 

Several speakers had referred to the university, 
and he was glad that the majority favoured our being 
part of the university. 

He had been a student and a member of the staff 
in a college and a university, and could also speak 
as a governor of another university, and as past 
examiner in three universities. No one within his 
knowledge who cared to study the subject could fail 


to appreciate the great advantages of any profession 
being inside the university. 

Firstly, on educational grounds, there were some who 
claimed that the university was not a place where the 
minds had a practical bias. They must be thinking 
of it as a kind of cloistered institution, with ivy-covered 
walls, etc. Such were aghast when it was proposed 
to erect engineering sheds, workshops, and tall chim¬ 
neys in a university. Let them visit one of the 
modern universities, which have come into existence 
since 1903, and he defied them to point out any other 
institutions where such provision was made for 
practical instruction. They would see the students 
working at practical physics, practical chemistry, 
practical physiology, etc. They would see them in 
the engineering workshops, in the architectural 
studios, laboratories, museums, etc. The hall mark 
of practice was stamped on every branch. They 
would see the action of drugs demonstrated to every 
student on animals in the laboratory of practical 
pharmacology. They would see hundreds of experi¬ 
ments on animals in the various departments, and 
hundreds of operations performed for various purposes. 
They would see practice such as they had not conceived 
before, and such as could not be even contemplated 
in institutions apart. 

This was the conception of veterinary science at a 
university, and was the conception which would be 
given complete effect to in due course. To suggest 
that a university could not provide a veterinary 
student with a practical training was a delusion. 
Furthermore, to suggest that such a training in a 
university led to the development of a disrespect for 
manual work was a still greater delusion. Anyone 
holding this view should attend a university athletic 
gathering, and they would see that the candidates 
for a degree were just as eager to win a tug-of-war 
as a dock labourer or navvy, and quite as capable. 

Then, secondly, there was the question of finance. 
Two factors arose here—the raising of funds and their 
control and application. They were constantly 
deploring the fact that they did not receive that 
support for veterinary education which they ought 
from the public funds. There was an unwritten law. 
at least in England and Wales, that support was 
accorded an institution out of public money in pro¬ 
portion to the support which it received from the people 
in the surrounding district. This was the country's 
policy, and it had been re-enunciated lately. They 
had seen tremendous efforts made by the universities 
recently to raise funds locally, in order that they 
might qualify for grants from the public funds. He 
knew one university which had collected nearly half 
a million pounds. The people of Wales had declared 
their readiness to submit to the same procedure for 
their university. He had just received a copy of an 
appeal by the Vice-Chancellor of the university of 
Wales for £100,000 for the new medical school. The 
Government had made it a condition, precedent to a 
grant of £5,000 a year to this school, that a capital 
sum of £100,000 should be raised as indicated. In 
Liverpool they had worked for the endowment of the 
veterinary school. Already many thousands had 
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been devoted to veterinary education out of money 
subscribed locally. They recognised, as all must 
gradually recognise, that an establishment built up 
without endowment was on the sands. Had any 
veterinary school the right to expect preferential 
treatment to that meted out to the schools represent¬ 
ative of the ot her professions ? It would be well 
for them to face the facts at once. 

Wit h regard to control, it was also the rule that when 
an institution received assistance from the public- 
funds there was a measure of public control. He 
himself was a governor of the University College of 
Wales, elected by the people as one of their represent¬ 
atives ; various public bodies were given the right 
to elect representatives on the councils of universities. 
Anyone who had had experience of this kind knew 
that it was in the power and was the duty of the 
governing body to see that the funds were expended 
economically and to the best advantage. Millions 
of pounds had been given in the past by generous 
donors to universities to endow many subjects taken 
in our curriculum. They were endowed for all 
comers, themselves included. Major Ascott bad 
dealt with that point very effectively. Did anyone 
suggest that it would be just to the British taxpayer 
to spend any of his money in duplicating departments 
in subjects such as those already endowed ? 

No one had ever, to his knowledge, suggested that 
every university should have a school. But the 
suggestion had been made that the existing schools 
might, with advantage to themselves and the pro¬ 
fession, become part of their local universities, and 
also that the profession might with advantage use 
the endowments at, say, Newcastle and Bristol or 
Cardiff. 

Then as to the one portal system. No one had ever 
suggested that this should be destroyed. No one 
had suggested that admission to the profession 
should be other than through the Council ’of the 
R.C.V.S.; that Council should have the sole right to 
admit to the Register, which was the portal to the 
profession. 

But it had been suggested that educational methods 
had developed and altered since 1843, and that the 
Council might with advantage extend a principle 
which it already puts into practice. 

Much had been said regarding the schools and the 
men they turned out. It should always be remem¬ 
bered that no school, however perfect, could provide 
everything. The student must use his long vacations 
wisely and in a manner depending upon his own 
particular case. 

This point was aptly summed up by an old and 
experienced friend of his the other day. He said 
both sides expected too much, the older men ex¬ 
pected the young qualified man of 21—22 to be a 
matured man of 30 —35. and the younger man 
expected the older man’s remuneration. 

He concluded by expressing the pleasure it had 
given him to come to Exeter. 

Major W. Ascott proposed to Professor Share- 
Jones a hearty vote of thanks for the great effort he 
had made, at much personal inconvenience, to come 


so far to address them. This was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


Clone of Meeting.- -Mr. G. H. Gi brings remarked 
that, apart from the important part of the proceedings 
(of receiving money, etc.), there was one very pleasant 
duty to perform, that was to accord the retiring 
President a very hearty vote of thanks. The 
Association was very, very much indebted to him for 
the great interest he had shown to all, particularly 
on the occasion of the first- meeting held at his place, 
and the demonstrations given there and the trouble 
he took with that meeting and other meetings since, 
and the least they could do was to accord him a very 
hearty vote of thanks. 

Seconded by Major W. M. Wright. 

The proposition was carried unanimously amid 
applause. 

Mr. Nelber, in acknowledgment said, “ If you are 
satisfied. I am satisfied. Any little thing I have done 
to help the profession along is a pleasure. I take a 
great interest in the profession; I always have and 
hope I always shall. Although mv chairmanship 
ends from to-day, I hope to still jog on in the same old 
way as 1 have always done with the Association. 

A hearty vote of thanks was also accorded to the 
Hon. Secretary for the very valuable work he has done 
for the Association during the past year. 

Mr. Stableforth acknowledged, and said he was 
glad to be able to continue for another year, especially 
in view of the meeting of the National at Bath next 
July. 

He. was very grateful to the members of the Western 
Counties for the. energy and support given at all the 
meetings, which had been well attended. He felt, 
the society was alive, and as long as that went on and 
goodwill was dominant, it would be a pleasure for 
any official to work for them. 

W. P. Stableforth, Hon. Secretary. 


Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society. 

The summer meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Veterinary Medical Society was held at the Cups 
Hotel, Colchester, on Friday. 14th July, 1922. at 
2-30 p.m. There were present:—Mr. H. L. Roberts 
(President), in the chair, supported by Messrs. E. A. 
Hudson (Barrow), W. Waters (Halstead), S. R. 
Beaumont (Lexden), T. J. Faithful (Sudbury), 
J. F. Thurston (Fressingfield), W. Thurtill (Wickham 
Market), P. Welch (Saffron Walden), R. C. 0. 
Taylor (Colchester), G. T. Matthews (Norwich), 
P. R. Turner (Bury St. Edmunds), and W. Shipley 
(Great Yarmouth), Hon. Sec. 

Visitors. —Col. Argyle, Messrs. G. H. Livesey and 
W. J. Moran. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
M. Bray (Docking), H, Buckingham (Norwich), 
E. H. Leach (Newmarket), W. S. Mulvey (Chelms¬ 
ford), H. P. Standlev (Norwich), G. W. Kerry (New¬ 
market), and H. E. Wilkinson (Martham). 

The Secretary read the minutes of the February 
meeting, and these were passed as correct. 
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The following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. .1. D. Broome (Mins. Agric., Ipswich), VV. F. 
Howes (Norwich), and Col. W. A. Wood (Cambridge 
University). 

Nominations for membership were received as 
follows :—Mr. A. J. Horner (Witham), proposed by 
Mr. R. C. Taylor, and seconded by Mr. II. L. Roberts ; 
Mr. W. S. Mulvey (Chelmsford), proposed bv Mr. W. 
Shipley, and seconded by Mr. W. Waters ; .Mr. (J. H. 
Livesey (Hove, Brighton), proposed by Mr. W. 
Shipley, seconded by Mr. P. Welch. 

On the proposition of Mr. P. R. Turner, seconded 
by Mr. T. J. Faithful, it was agreed that, if possible, 
the next meeting of the Society should be held at 
the Laboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

The President (Mr. H. L. Roberts) gave his 
inaugural address as follows - — 

Gentlemen,—I am deeply conscious of the honour 
you have conferred on me by electing me to the 
presidential chair. Although our Society is not a 
large one in numbers, nevertheless, it has always 
stood for everything which makes for progress in the 
domain of veterinary surgery and medicine. 

Several of our members are specialists in certain 
operations on farm stock, and, since the great war, 
most of the major operations on horses are performed 
as a matter of routine by them, and we are eagerly 
awaiting Mr. Waters' treatise entitled " My Armv 
Experiences.” 

The politics of the profession are best left to the 
professional politicians within our ranks, and they 
generally manage to keep an eye on the interests of 
all grades of the profession. The National Veterinary 
Medical Association has been passing through a very 
anxious time, but I firmly believe, with the increased 
support of the general practitioners, it will be a source! 
of great strength to the profession as a whole. 

Agriculture, as you all know, has been, and is at 
the present time, faced with keen problems due to 
the fall in value of all it produces. This factor has 
had an effect on all country practitioners, but I 
believe agriculture will improve when the outstanding 
international problems have been solved, as far as 
possible, in a satisfactory manner by the powers that 
be. 

The occurrence of contagious diseases among farm 
animals is of great importance to the country prac¬ 
titioner. Glanders is now rarely seen in the Eastern 
Counties. Parasitic mange is showing a decline in 
the number of its outbreaks. Except in isolated 
districts, swine fever and anthrax outbreaks are not 
nearly so prevalent as they were several years ago. 

During the present year the country has been 
partially swept by a foot-and-mouth disease epidemic ; 
the Eastern Counties did not altogether escape its 
ravages, and as far as I understand, the members 
of this Association, in common with their confreres 
in other parts of the country, were loyal allies of the 
Ministry of Agriculture in its fight against the scourge. 

With the diminution of certain contagious diseases, 
one is inclined to wonder if the veterinary profession 
has outlived its usefulness. On the other hand, the 


breeding of pedigree horses and other live stock will 
cause a regular demand for the trained veterinary 
surgeon. Further, the question of diseased milk has 
been mentioned in the daily press quite a lot during 
the past year, and I understand legislative proposals 
for dealing with it are now before Parliament. 

I)r. Howarth, Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of London, in his annual report for 1921, says: 
" 1 think it is a matter of very serious concern that 
it is possible to purchase in the City of London 00 
consecutive samples of milk and find that one in four 
of these milks is tuberculous” (page 56). 

One might be inclined to suppose the above state¬ 
ment does not interest the members of t his Association 
to anv great extent, but one should remember the 
statement is based on the examination of milk sent 
by rail to London during the summer months from 
the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex. 

Moreover, when one is told that the diseased milks 
are collected from areas as near London as Chelmsford, 
and as far away from the metropolis as Cape!, near 
Ipswich, and Great Yarmouth, you will probably 
agree when l say that Dr. Ho wart IPs statement 
concerns all veterinary surgeons practising in the 
Eastern Counties. The report shows that the 
incidence of tuberculosis in cows is fairly widespread 
throughout the district of East Anglia, and it demon¬ 
strates in an indisputable manner t hat the prevalence 
of tuberculous udders in cows in the Eastern Counties 
is quite as great as some of us have claimed it to be. 
When one remembers that during the same period 
there were in the county of Suffolk 22,694 cows in 
milk (Aijririilhiral Returns. 1921). it follows the 
number of cows giving tuberculous milk in this 
particular countv is proportionately far too high. 

Dr. Howarth also says: ” Little permanent improve¬ 
ment can be expected until the responsibility of 
ensuring that milk is free from tubercle is made the 
direct obligation of the farmer ” (page 58). 

The new Bill imposes such obligation. In what 
manner, and to what extent the sections of this Act 
will be carried out remains to be seen. 

In all probability the veterinary profession will be 
called upon to assist the authorities, and it is just as 
well that we should realise the significance of this 
contingency, and bring a certain measure of phil¬ 
osophy to our aid in contemplating the manner in 
which oiu - public services can be rendered to their 
full extent. 

I feel sure the members of this Society will perform 
any duties imposed upon them in a painstaking and 
efficient manner. 

Gentlemen. I crave your indulgent support during 
my term of office, and trust this year will be a land¬ 
mark. as it were, in the history of the Eastern Counties 
Veterinary Medical Society. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Waters, of Halstead, on the invitation of 
the President, read his thesis on “ Equine Anthrax 
and Hernia.” 

[Mr. Waters’ [paper receives separate publica¬ 
tion.— Ed.] 

At the conclusion of Mr. Waters’ paper, the 
President accorded a hearty vote of thanks to him 
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for his very interesting and instructive paper, which 
the President felt sure would be of great assistance 
to general practitioners in diagnosing cases of equine 
anthrax when the cause of symptoms similar to those 
explained in the paper by Mr. Waters might have 
passed undiagnosed. 

Col. Argyle confirmed Mr. Waters’ remarks on 
equine anthrax in Palestine and Egypt, and explained 
what terribly serious loss this disease inflicted upon 
animals in Egypt; and natives to-day assert that 
anthrax was one of the ten plagues. He said he 
agreed with Mr. Waters that temperature-taking was 
most important, and that it was as a rule amongst 
those animals running a temperature that deaths 
usually occurred, whereas those which showed the 
pharyngeal swelling without temperature frequently 
recovered. W. Shipley, Hon. Sec. 


JYotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest In 
these columns 


R.C.V.S. Controversy Comment. 

“ Viscount Lascelles can hardly be congratulated,” says 
the Scottish Farmer, “ on the defence which he has offered 
for his recent deliverances on the subject of veterinary 
education. His reply to the President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons suggests that he was only 
very imperfectly informed before he delivered the speeches 
which have awakened controversy. The President has 
written a well-balanced apologia for the veterinary pro¬ 
fession. He has demonstrated that the education given 
in the veterinary colleges and needful to qualify for the 
diploma of the R.C.V.S. is anything but inadequate or 
one-sided. Viscount Lascelles fails especially when lie 
attempts to show’ that the first movement towards a fuller 
curriculum must be taken by the profession or its executive 
council. The council lias made several attempts to 
obtain better terms from Parliament—to be put into a 
better financial position, so that it might devote greater 
attention to research, but, as a general rule, its efforts 
have only been partially successful. One real barrier 
to advanco along the line indicated by Viscount Lascelles 
is the comparative unimportance of many animal diseases. 
Except in relation to diseases like anthrax and tuberculosis, 
in which risk to human beings is great, it is not easy to 
awaken keen public interest. Diseases in sheep may and 
do give rise to heavy financial loss, but the immediate 
bearing of. say, brnxy or louping-ill upon the health of the 
community is not self-evident. The need for veterinary 
research is everywhere admitted ; the urgency of that 
need is not at ell apparent to the average British elector. 
H once the apathy of the legislature.” 

Practitioner’s Tragic Death. 

Mr. John Bee, M.R.C.V.S., who died suddenly at 
Fakonham, Norfolk, on September 5th, visited a doctor 
to whom he is stated to have declared that ho had taken 
certain tahletR in mistake for aspirin. 

He also called on several friends, and then returned 
heme and was put to bed. 


Mr. Bee was well known in racing circles, and during the 
war was veterinary officer of the horse and mule transport 
between America and England. 

R.S.I. Meat and Food Inspection Courses. 

The inspection of moat and other foods is a matter 
rightfully claiming the increased attention of veterinary 
surgeons. We wish, therefore, to bring to tlie notice of 
our readers the courses of meat and food inspection 
arranged by the Royal Sanitary Institute, commencing on 
October lith. as announced in our advertisement columns. 

The lectures are followed by the standard examinations 
of the Institute, which are recognised in all parts of the 

British Empire. - 

Announcement. 

A marriage has been arranged and will shortly take 
place between Captain George A. Kelly, R.A.V.C., son 
of the late John J. Kelly, Essex Lawn, Roscommon, and 
Mrs Kelly, 58 Hollyhank Avenue, Clonskea, Dublin, and 
Sydney Russell, youngest daughter of Richard and Mrs. 
Stanley, of Bethlem, (Masson, co. Westmeath. 

Mr John Brown, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., has been 
appointed veterinary inspector for Perth, in place of the 
late Mr. J G. Reynard, M.R.C.V.S. 


Correspondence . 

Letters to the Editor ehould reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

Botulism and “ Grass Disease." 

Sir,—I read w ith surprise your editorial on “ Botulism ” 
in the Veterinary Record of August 2t>th, but, were it not 
that this is the Official Journal of the N.V.M.A., I would 
have offered no comment. 

The article begins and ends with a plea for co-ordination 
of effort between the medical and veterinary professions. 
In between those pleas are thrown out certain statements 
or suggestions :— 

1. That there is reasonable ground for supposing that 
44 Grass Disease ” of horses is caused by the Bac. 
botulinus. 

2. That that belief is supported by the field trials with 
anti-botulinus serum and toxin (your “ entirely 
new lines ”). 

3. The paragraph commencing “ Veterinary research 
workers ” conveys the impression that it applies 
to 44 Grass Disease ” as well as Bac. botulinus 
infections. 

Plenty of other subjects could be more reasonably 
introduced to support pleas for co-ordination of the w-ork 
of the sister professions. Why choose such a question¬ 
able subject as 44 Grass Disease ” ? 

If the botulinus theory is wrong, as my experiments 
again this year give me the soundest reasons for thinking, 
an editorial such as yours has the unfortunate result of 
tempting the already sorely-tried practitioner in the 
“ Grass Disease ” practices to purchase what can then 
only he a useless product. 

I submit that the editorial columns of our official 
journal should not bo made use of in any way likely to 
lead practitioners along false scents. The writer of the 
editorial must be aware that there is a sharp division 
of opinion as to the nature and etiology of the so-called 
44 Grass Disease.” I maintain that there is not a particle 
of published experimental work to justify the slightest 
belief that 4 * Grass Disease ” is botulism. As regards the 
field experiments referred to, I am aware of that work 
and maintain that those field results all tend to show 
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that “ Grass Disease” is not botulism. I am waiting 
with great interest to see the figures made public*. I 
believe the publication may lead to some interesting 
revelations as to the effects of the preventative referred 
to, and which the advertisement columns of this journal 
show to be now on sale as a commercial product. Pre¬ 
sumably it is the same product, but perhaps you. Mr. 
Editor, can enlighten your readers on this point.- I am, 
etc., 8. H. Gakjkk, F.R.C.Y.S. 

Glasgow, 28th August. 1922. 

[Professor Gaiger’s grounds for objecting to the recent 
cases of botulism in man being given as a further example 
of the necessity for a more close collaboration between 
research workers in the medical and veterinary branches 
of pathology do not concern us at the moment. What¬ 
ever the eventual results of current experiments mav be, 
the work which has been done with botulism has indeed 
proved of considerable help in connection with the Loch 
Alaroe fatalities, and has justified the plea for this col¬ 
late) rat ion. —Ed.] 

National Association of Veterinary Inspectors. 

Sir,—To one who has done a certain amount of spade 
work for the part-time veterinary inspectors of the Suffolk 
County Councils, the recent correspondence in the Veterinary 
Record is interesting. 1 will with your kind permission 
describe the methods we adopted. In the first place, 
all the part-time veterinary inspectors in the county 
joined the Suffolk County Veterinary Inspectors’ Associa¬ 
tion ; we then elected an executive committee. 

In August, 1920, we submitted a scale of fees to the 
Joint Diseases of Animals Committee of the East and 
West Sufflok County Council, this scale would, in till 
probability, have been accepted but for the action of the 
County Councils* Association, which. I understand, asked 
that consideration of our request might be postponed 
until their special committee had reached a decision. 

We kept pressing for the withdrawal of the 2f> per cent, 
war bonus and the acceptance of the proposed new scale 
in lieu of the one dated July, 1913. In September, 1921, 
the war bonus was withdrawn, and the pre-war scale 
continued. 

As a general rule, the minutes of the Diseases of Animals 
Committee should be confirmed by both county councils. 
With that knowledge in view, our lion, secretary, Mr. 
E. A. Hudson, M.R.C.V.S., of Barrow, near Bury St. 
Edmunds, wrote to the Clerk of both the Suffolk County 
Councils asking that a certain portion of the minutes of 
the Diseases of Animals Committee might be referred 
back to the Committee for re-consideration. Each 
county council referred the portion of the minutes of the 
September meeting back to the Joint Diseases of Animals 
Committee, with an instruction to meet us again, and. if 
possible, to arrange a scale in excess of the existing pre- 
war scale. 

The final result was published in the Veterinary Record 
on 8th July, 1922. I may say all our veterinary inspectors 
were loyal to us and gave us their united support during 
the protracted negotiations ; all realised to the full the 
difficulties which had to be surmounted, and their con¬ 
fidence in us was rewarded in the final adjustment, which 
included a small amount of back pay, which was equiva¬ 
lent to a 25 per cent, addition to the last quarterly cheque. 

It appears to me that the differences in the rateable 
values of counties which are partially industrial, such as 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and those which are wholly 
rural, such as Suffolk, explains to a certain extent “the 
complexity of the matters involved.” Personally. I think 
the time will arrive when it will be necessary to form a 
National Part-time Veterinary Inspectors’ Association. 

I do not think the affiliation of N.A.\\I. to the associa¬ 
tion known as N.A.L.G.O. will help the two hundred odd 
part-time veterinary inspectors of the county councils 
of Great Britain in the slightest degree. -Yours faithfully, 
Horace L. Roberts, F.R.C.V.S., Chairman E. and W. 
Suffolk Veterinary Inspectors’ Association. 

l’hhi HYvndforcl Road, Ipswich, 

2 iSth Aiufu*it, 1922. 


Sir,—I believe it is quite obvious in my letter published 
in the I etennary Record of July 29th that two points were 
raised, a question as to the viability of the National 
Association of Veterinary Inspectors, and, at the same 
time, l think it may be inferred there was intimated 
the desirability of organisation under the “National.” 

This letter was written under consideration of the 
possibility of inability to be present at the annual meeting 
of tin* National Veterinary Medical Association. However, 
1 bad the good fortune to he able to be present and raised 
the question of the position and organisation of the 
veterinary inspectors at the Council Meeting, and the 
question was answered, in my opinion, by the suggestion 
of the new President that the work of the Association 
should comprise at least three distinct departments: 
surgical, medical, and public health (in which last public 
health and contagious diseases of animals wore included). 

1 believe it is generally recognised that the N.V.M.A. 
should he representative of the profession, and. therefore, 
a large body like the veterinary inspectors should be 
represented in its organisation, and I believe the N.A.Y.I. 
is not averse to combination. 

However, if the “ National ” is the main stem of our 
professional life, it is rooted in the local associations, each 
ot which, in my opinion, should have a veterinary inspector 
section. I am more in accord with Mr. Trevor Spencer 
as to local activity. 

To my mind, local success is largely ordinarily a local 
matter, and the local inspectors must stand on their own 
legs and light their own battles. What can be done in 
this direction by persistence and determination is shown 
by the Suffolk Veterinary Inspectors’ Association ; nor have 
the veterinary inspectors of the county of Kent ever applied 
to the N.A.V.I. for support. 

1 have always felt doubtful about the application to the 
County Councils* Association, and the information they 
acquired has been used against ourselves. Still, it was a 
feasible course of action. 

In my opinion, however, the N.A.V.I. has failed the 
veterinary inspector very badly indeed over the Milk Act. 
This Act was evidently drafted with the idea of employing 
the part-time inspector, but a deputation approached the 
authorities with the proposition that whole-time men 
should be employed in the place of, apparently, the local 
veterinary inspector. 

Surely the N.A.V.I. knew of this, and if it could not 
prevent the movement in its inception, could at least 
have made a counter-blast, which, so far as I am aware, 
has not been done, unless it were one of its unpublished 
activities. The opinion quoted is evidently that of a 
convinced whole-timer, and I can only say in reply 1 am 
a convinced part-timer. 

In regard to success, the veterinary inspectors of the 
county of Kent consider they have been successful (though 
the Secretary of the N.A.V.I. does not seem to bo aware 
of it), and, indeed, it was our success in the beginning w hich 
gave the impetus to the movement for tlie improvement 
of the status of the veterinary inspectors-—at least, in 
recent year*--but in those days the movement was 
associated with the National Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion. and, in my opinion, the veterinary inspectors will 
not lose anything by a return to the National.— l am, . 
yours faithfully, Hutm 1*. Hocjhen. 

Folkestone. September 2nd, 1922. 


Post-Graduate Courses. 

Sir,- Perhaps I <lo not clearly understand the purport 
of the letter by Mr. J. Fox that appears in your issue of the 
2nd inst , but. he is certainly incorrect in stating that short 
post.-graduate courses of instruction are not available. 
For some years this College has provided courses of one, 
two, or more months’ duration, of which graduates have 
regularly availed themselves.—Yours, O. Chaknock 
Bradi.ky. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, September 
4th. 1922. 
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Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Rkoular Forces. 

August :iOth-—Ortptaiurt fco lie Majors: -F. R. Hoche- 
Ivelly, Bt.-Major M. P. Walsh, E. Hoarne, O.B.E. 
(August. 28t'u). 

Vet. Captain R. T. Smith, from H.II.G., to lie Captain 
(August 30th). with seniority March 2(ith, 1916. 


September 4th.—Captain R. M. Aulton resigns his com¬ 
mission (September 2nd) and retains the rank of Captain. 

A. M. Fulton to be Lieut (July 20th). 

September 0th.—The following Lieut.-Colonels, retired 
pay. to be Lieut.-Colonels:—J. J. Griffith, D.S.O., 
F.R.C.V.S. (March 16th, seniority, June 29th, 1917); 
E S. Gillott. C.I.E. (September 24th, 1920, seniority, 
February 25th, 1918). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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Week ended 26th August, 1922 



3 

5 

1 




11 

11 

2 

16 

11 

Corresponding 

Week in 

1921 



16 

20 



1 

12 

23 

35 

3 

17 

9 

1920 

3 


6 

8 

1 

518 



22 

30 

1 

16 

8 

1919 

2 

... 

1 

1 

1 

79 

i 

i 

52 

85 


47 

26 

Total for 34 weeks, 1922 

1 


354 

408 

1124 

54906 

l 

l 

835 

1202 

403 

807 

316 

Corresponding 
period in 

1921 

22 

1 

353 

456 

43 

2958 

9 

28 

1727 

2659 

404 

858 

296 

1920 

7 


272 

327 

70 

9488 

10 

17 

2982 
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293 

1393 

551 
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3 
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25 
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19 

46 
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1506 
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Week ended 2nd Sept., 1922 



8 
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1 

1 

10 

11 

9 

20 

6 
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13 





18 

23 

2 

15 

5 

1920 

1 


17 

19 

2 
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24 

3 J 

3 

20 

6 

Week in 

1919 

3 


6 

6 





54 

97 

2 

36 

20 

Total for 35 weeks, 1922 

1 


362 

416 

1125 
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2 

2 
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1201 

414 
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322 

Corresponding 

1921 

22 

1 
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43 
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9 

28 
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301 

1920 

8 


289 
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72 
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10 

17 
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3 
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25 
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19 

46 
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Note. —The figure, for the current year are approximate only. "Excluding outbreak* in Army horse*. 
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Hernia. 


By Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

(Presented to the National Veterinary Association, Bath, August, 11122) 

When the Provisional Committee did me the 
honour of inviting me to present some paper for 
discussion at this year’s meeting of the N.V.M.A. 
it made the suggestion that a paper on hernia would 
be acceptable. I was very pleased that this subject 
was proposed, for apart from its relieving me of the 
unenviable necessity of making a personal choice, 
it appeared that such a paper would be admir¬ 
ably adapted to the object in view. Hernife are 
among the most important surgical conditions with 
which we have to deal, and are of such common 
occurrence in many of the domesticated animals that 
every practising veterinary surgeon must be thorough¬ 
ly conversant with their various forms. Moreover, 
such widely differing surgical methods are employed 
with almost equal success in the treatment of each 
particular type that the subject should promote a 
good discussion and tend to an interchange of sound 
opinions. 

I do not propose to deal with the subject in a 
strictly systematic and comprehensive manner, for it 
appeared to me after due consideration that to do so 
would necessitate an inordinately long paper. It is 
my intention, therefore, to confine myself to those 
conditions that are commonly met with and which 
we are frequently called upon to treat. To deal with 
rare cases of hernia presenting peculiar characters 
or dimensions would serve no beneficial purpose 
commensurate with the time occupied in describing 
and discussing them. It need only be said that 
the surgeon must decide for himself at the time 
of operating what modifications of the ordinary 
methods of treatment are necessary to cope success¬ 
fully with the particular features presented by such 
special cases. 

In a general way the term hernia means the pro¬ 
trusion of a part, or the whole, of a viscus out of the 
cavity which normally contains it. It is usual, 
however, for the term to be used in a more restricted 
sense, namely, to designate the enlargement produced 
by the passing of an abdominal viscus through a 
naturally occurring or accidentally formed opening 
in the abdominal wall. Various forms of nomen¬ 
clature have been adopted to describe the different 
hernife. They have been named both according to 
the region in which they occur and according to the 


viscus they contain. The adoption of the former met hod 
is the more common, and it is the better, in that it 
is simpler, and gives a clearer indication of the 
particular hernia referred to. The commonly occurring 
hernia), and those with which I propose to deal in 
this paper, are umbilical, ventral, inguinal, scrotal, 
femoral and perineal. 

For descriptive, purposes a hernia may be divided 
into the following parts The hernial contents, and 
the hernial envelopes. The contents may consist of 
any part or parts of the abdominal digestive organs, 
uterus, bladder, or omentum. In some instances 
sub-peritoneal fat alone constitutes the hernial con¬ 
tents. 

The hernial envelopes vary somewhat according 
to the method of origin of the lesion. In those 
hernife in which the contents have been gradually 
protruded from the abdominal cavity the peritoneum 
forms the innermost envelope, or hernial sac proper. 
This sac is reinforced by the next layer, which is one 
of fibrous connective tissue. In some ventral hernise 
this fibrous layer may contain the remains of 
the muscular tissues. Finally, external to all is the 
integument of the part in which the lesion exists. 
Among such hernife are perineal and most of those 
that have occurred through a natural opening in the 
abdominal wall. Often, however, in cases which 
have arisen suddenly, as the result of some 
external violence, this innermost layer of peritoneum 
is absent. The peritoneum, tearing at the same 
time as rupture of the abdominal wall occurs, 
allows the extruded viscus to gain the subcutaneous 
connective tissue. In these cases, however, 
the connective tissue quickly forms a substitutional 
sac which is continuous with the peritoneum at the 
opening through the abdominal wall. Many ventral 
and false inguinal hernise have this formation. 

Occasionally, the protruded abdominal viscus is 
exposed to view. Complete rupture of all parts of 
the abdominal wall, including the skin, has occurred. 
To such a condition the term eventration is applied. 

In a typical case the hernial sac, whether formed 
of peritoneum or of fibrous connective tissue, may be 
further described as having a body, a neck and an 
opening. The body lodges the main bulk of the 
protruded viscera, and it varies greatly in size and 
shape. The neck is that part of the sac which forms 
a passage connecting the body to the opening. 
It may be markedly constricted or otherwise. It 
may also vary considerably in length according to 
the depth of the tissues through which it passes. In 
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scrotal hernia, for example, it is very long, corres¬ 
ponding to the length of the inguinal canal; whereas 
in umbilical hernia it is very short, being limited to 
the thickness of the abdominal wall at the opening ; 
and finally it may be practically non-existent, as in 
some ventral herniee. The opening of the sac is the 
aperture at the proximal end of the neck which 
communicates with the abdominal cavity. It may 
vary considerably in size and shape. 

The term hernial ring is one that is commonly 
employed. It is not readily applicable to all eases, and 
its use is practically limited to umbilical and ventral 
herniie. By this term, in reality, one understands a 
combination of the opening, and adjacent part of the 
neck of the hernial sac, together with the immediately 
encircling lips of the abdominal wall. 

Each type of hernia may be further characterised 
as being reducible or irreducible. 

A reducible hernia is one in which the contents 
may, by manipulation, be returned through the 
hernial opening into the abdominal cavity. 

An irreducible hernia is one in which reduction is 
prevented, eit her by the presence of adhesions between 
the hernial contents and the inner surface of the sac, 
or by the fact that the contents are too large to pass 
through the neck. The term incarcerated hernia 
has been applied to the latter condition. 

Adhesions between the contents and sac may 
follow an inflammatory reaction occurring in one or 
both of these structures. The inflammation may be 
primary in those cases in which the hernia is the 
result of direct injury, especially if this has involved 
rupture of the peritoneum ; or it may be set up in an 
already existing hernia, either as a result of an acci¬ 
dent or of attempted treatment ; and finally, it may 
be due to a temporary engorgement of the hernial 
contents. 

Incarceration is often brought about by a com¬ 
bination of two effects: a gradual constriction of 
the hernial opening and a gradual increase in volume 
of the hernial contents. In the majority of cases the 
hernial opening, whether a natural or accidental one, 
perhaps more particularly in the latter case, has a 
tendency to become lessened in size. The volume 
of the hernial contents may increase in various ways 
according to the particular viseus contained. Such 
increase may be due to an accumulation of solid 
matter or of gas when bowel is involved, or of urine 
in the case of the bladder : in uterine herniie it may 
be the result of the development of a foetus. In 
those peculiar cases of umbilical hernia in the dog, 
in which the hernial content is sub-peritoneal adipose 
tissue, the gradual deposition of fat may prevent 
reduction. 

The compression exerted by constriction of the 
hernial sac in the region of its neck, or by increase in 
the volume of the hernial contents, or by a combina¬ 
tion of the two, may become so marked as to interfere 
with the circulation in the contained viseus. Unless 
relief from such a state is quickly obtained strangu¬ 
lation occurs giving rise to complete stasis, and its 


consequent chain of rapidly produced seiious phe¬ 
nomena. 

The sequence of events occurring in the hernial 
contents during strangulation is as follows :—There 
is at the onset venous congestion. This congestion is 
brought about by the compression at the neck of the 
hernia impeding the return flow of blood along the thin 
walled veins of the contained viseus. Alongside this 
impeded outflow there is at first no marked restriction 
of the inflow of blood along the arteries, because of 
their thicker walls and the greater pressure of the 
blood within them. In this way the venous conges¬ 
tion rapidly progresses, causing a great increase in 
the volume of the hernial contents, which still further 
intensifies the compression at the hernial opening 
and neck. A very vicious cycle is in progress. Stasis 
eventually becomes complete, and is more or less rapidly 
followed by necrosis of the imprisoned tissue. It is 
conceivable that in some instances such necrosis 
may be a non-bacterial one, simply resulting from 
arrested circulation. In the majority of instances, 
however, bacterial invasion of such dead tissue 
occurs. And, indeed, in all cases in which the stran¬ 
gulated viseus consists of intestine, infection takes 
place very rapidly and may contribute to the necrosis. 
For, resulting from the interference with the circula¬ 
tion, the natural defences of the gut wall against the 
hosts of bacteria ever present in the ingesta are 
weakened, or even destroyed, and migration of these 
organisms into, and across, the wall occurs, a septic 
peritonitis being set up. 

Eliology .—The causes of hernia may be divided into 
two classes—predisposing causes, and determining 
causes. Practically all umbilical and a great majority 
of inguinal herniie are in existence at birth, or occur 
shortly afterwards. It is highly probable that this 
largely explains the fact that heredity has been 
looked upon as a predisposing cause. Although one 
must admit that the progeny of some animals do 
appear more than usually prone to the conditions, yet 
closer inquiry into such eases might show, perhaps, 
that their origin is otherwise explainable. To illus¬ 
trate this point, it may be of interest to relate a 
particular instance. For several years a large pro¬ 
portion of the colt foals born on a particular farm 
were found to be affected with inguinal hernia from 
birth. There was an inclination to blame the stallion, 
which was kept solely for the service of the owner’s 
mares. The following season a travelling stallion 
was used, but the trouble still continued on this 
farm, although it did not occur in this horse’s stock 
elsewhere in the district. It was impossible, therefore, 
to incriminate the stallion ; and it did not ap]»ear 
logical to conclude that so many mares on one farm 
would be hereditarily predisposed. Further inquiry 
showed that the man in charge of the mares during 
foaling was in the habit of obtaining help and forcibly 
dragging away the foal as soon as any part of it could 
be seized. 

During delivery by such forced traction there is 
a tendency for the whole abdominal contents of the 
foal to be squeezed into the posterior portion of the 
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abdomen, and especially is this the case if dilatation 
of the vaginal passage of the mother is not yet com¬ 
plete. Further, owing to the foal being in an 
unnaturally extended position while this great 
increase in the intra-abdominal pressure takes place, 
there is a likelihood of some of the viscera being forced 
through the natural openings at the umbilicus and 
internal inguinal ring. During delivery by propulsion, 
which is the natural method, exactly opposite effects 
are produced. 

When this undue interference at the time of foaling 
was discontinued on the farm above-mentioned, the 
proportion of affected foals fell to the normal. 

Again, the popularly accepted view that umbilical 
hernia in the pup results from interference with the 
umbilical cord by the bitch may be more correct than 
to ascribe the condition to heredity. 

Any condition in which there is marked and fre¬ 
quently repeated increase in the intra-abdominal 
pressure, such as may occur in chronic cough, straining 
owing to chronic constipation or during attacks of 
diarrhoea, may be looked upon as a predisposing 
cause ; but must, however, be regarded as a deter¬ 
mining cause when it has actually brought about a 
hernia. It is, perhaps, more usual to look upon 
such a condition as a determining cause when it is 
one which gives rise to an increase of pressure of such 
degree and suddenness as immediately to produce a 
hernia. 

In general, determining causes may be summarised 
under the headings of violent effort, concussion, and 
injury. As an example of the first of these, may be 
mentioned the act of copulation in the male, or of 
parturition in the female. A sudden fall may give 
rise to a hernia as the result of the concussion pro¬ 
duced. An injury to a limited area of the abdominal 
wall may set up a hernia locally due to rupture of the 
muscular coat, but where the external force is more 
diffusely applied, its effect may be more remote, the 
compression causing the escape of some part of the 
viscera through one of the natural openings or a 
weakened part of the abdominal wall. In the former 
case it occasionally happens that not only the 
abdominal muscles but also the skin and the parietal 
peritoneum are torn, thus allowing prolapse of the 
viscera. Such a condition is, in reality, an even¬ 
tration. 

Symptoms. The symptoms of hernia) may be 
divided into those that are local and those that are 
functional. 

Local symptoms are those that are displayed by 
the hernia itself. Hernke vary considerably in shape 
and in volume according to their position, and in 
consistence according to the nature of their contents. 
The consistence may be quite elastic and fluctuating, 
as when intestine is present, or it may be 
quite firm, as in an inguinal hernia in which the 
uterus is contained, especially if the latter organ is 
gravid, in which case the outline of a foetus may be 
made out. Ordinarily the swelling may be apprecia¬ 
bly reduced in volume under the influence of sustained 
pressure; and sometimes it may be reduced com¬ 
pletely. In the latter case the hernial ring can, of 


course, be clearly felt, but in most cases the outline 
and size of the hernial ring can be made out by careful 
digital manipulation even before reduction. There 
is another feature which may be looked upon as a 
local symptom, namely, the tendency to an increase 
in volume. This, however, is not constant, for 
apart from the fact that umbilical and inguinal 
hernia) occurring in young animals often tend to 
spontaneous resolution, there are many traumatic 
ventral hernia?, even those of large volume at the 
onset, which become greatly reduced in size, and 
some quite cured, without surgical interference. 

In cases of uncomplicated hernia practically no 
functional symptoms are manifest. Functional dis¬ 
turbances are shown only when there is interference 
with the action of some vital organ of the body such 
as may result from a great increase in the volume of 
the hernia, or a varying degree of strangulation of 
its contents. Symptoms then shown may comprise 
an increase in body temperature, abnormal respira¬ 
tion, signs of pain, vomiting, and the adoption of an 
abnormal position, which will tend to relieve pressure 
in the region of the lesion. In addition to these 
functional symptoms there will be added local effects. 
The hernia mav show marked alterations in its shape 
and volume. Its consistence may have become 
suddenly tense where formerly it was flaccid. In 
addition, the common local inflammatory phenomena 
may be present—heat, pain, and oedema. 

Diagnosis. The diagnosis of hernire is primarily 
based upon the detection of the characteristic symptoms 
mentioned above. In addition it may be stated that 
the position of the lesion is a factor of foremost 
importance. The regularity with which herniae occur 
in particular positions—even in cases of ventral 
herniae—demands that any circumscribed swelling 
situated in those parts must be dealt with as 
a hernia until it is proved to be otherwise. Palpation 
of the swelling while the animal is made to cough may 
aid in diagnosis. The tendency to an increase in 
the amount of the hernial contents during such an 
effort may often be clearly detected. Diagnosis is 
materially facilitated in those cases in which one 
is able to detect the particular anatomical 
structure which the swelling contains. To this end, 
palpation of the swelling may be supplemented by 
rectal or vaginal examination, or by the passing of 
a catheter or sound wherever such means are applic¬ 
able. Finally, one may resort to exploratory punc¬ 
ture. 

Treatment. Before passing on to the consideration 
of the treatment of each particular kind of hernia 
the following general statement may be made, 
viz., that although many herniae become cured 
spontaneously, and many persist—some increasing 
in size—without producing any untoward effects, 
every hernia must be looked upon as a potential 
source of serious trouble. External injury, or some 
sudden change in the hernia itself, may determine 
the onset of grave consequences. It is therefore 
impossible to draw a clearly defined line between 
those cases that need no treatment and those cases 
that must receive some treatment, which will vary 
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in its drasticity, partly according to the lesion to be 
treated, and partly according to the will or ideas of 
the surgeon into whose hands it is entrusted. 

Treatment aims at closure of the hernial opening. 
Such closure may be obtained directly or indirectly. 
Directly, when radical operations are performed in 
which closure of the hernial opening is effected by 
sutures or other means. Indirectly, when methods 
are employed by which it is hoped to maintain the 
hernia in a more or less reduced condition, and so 
allow the opening to become constricted, and later, 
obliterated. Direct closure is the almost invariable 
procedure in small animals. In large animals the 
nature and extent of the lesion govern the choice of 
method to be adopted. 

It will save repetition if some brief general remarks 
are here made in reference to the preliminary pre¬ 
paration, restraint and after treatment of an affected 
animal. The, animal should be fasted for from 12 
to 24 hours immediately prior to the time of operating, 
and in those cases in which a radical operation is to 
be performed it should have been fed for several days 
on a restricted, non-bulky, nutritious diet, so as to 
lessen as much as possible the tension on the abdominal 
wall. All superfluous hair should be removed from 
the site of operation and the immediately surrounding 
area. This is best carried out before the animal is 
secured. The animal must be fixed in a dorsal 
position, except in cases of perineal hernia and those 
situated high up the flank. Horses are best secured 
as for rig operation, namely, with the hind legs fixed 
backwards, well flexed and apart. Dogs and small 
animals are placed on their backs on an operating 
table and secured by their legs in the usual manner. 
For radical operations the skin should be shaved and 
disinfected by painting with tincture of iodine imme¬ 
diately before operating. 

Sterilised towels should be secured around the 
operation area to prevent accidental contamination 
of the operator’s hands, instruments and suture 
material. For small animals a piece of linen or 
calico, in the centre of which a round or oval opening 
has been cut, and which has been boiled along with 
the instruments, answers admirably. It should be 
so secured as to expose only the operation area. The 
hind feet of horses should be covered to prevent 
particles of dirt falling from them to contaminate the 
wound. 

A general anaesthetic should always be employed. 
It is customary, however, to perform the simple 
operations for the treatment of small umbilical 
hernise in foals without an anaesthetic, but even in 
such eases its use aids in the control of the animal 
and the performance of the operation. In all other 
operations a general anaesthetic is almost a necessity 
to ensure success. As a rule no particular after- 
treatment is indicated other than observing general 
hygienic principles, including suitable feeding. 
Umbilical Hernia. 

Umbilical hernia is a condition that occurs essen¬ 
tially in the young animal. It is common in foals 
and puppies, and, compared with these, is compara¬ 


tively rare in the young of the other domesticated 
animals. It may be in existence at birth, when it 
i a usually styled congenital, or it occurs shortly after 
birth, when it is said to be acquired. Rarely does 
it arise during adult life. In the congenital form it 
may be that during intra-uterine development the 
umbilical ring which gives passage to the umbilical 
cord has not become sufficiently constricted to pre¬ 
vent the passage of some abdominal viscus through 
it when the animal assumes a standing position after 
birth. On the other hand, it may be that the passage 
of some abdominal viscus through the ring alongside 
the cord during uterine life has prevented the normal 
closure of the umbilical ring. In some cases the 
hernial opening is of such dimensions that there 
would appear to have been an actual arrest of the 
embryonic development of the abdominal wall. Such 
a condition, although not very common, occurs more 
frequently in the dog than any other animal, especially 
in the small toy breeds, of which Pekinese are most 
often affected. 

The acquired form may arise during any main¬ 
tained or sudden compression of the abdominal 
contents, such as may be caused by a fall, by jumping 
about at play, or by contraction of the abdominal 
muscles while straining during an attack of diarrhoea 
or constipation. Excessive dragging on the umbil¬ 
ical cord may allow pouching of the peritoneum from 
the inside, and so lead to the formation of a hernia. 
The hernial contents generally consist of intestine 
and omentum, or either of these alone. 

As a rule there is no great difficulty in forming a 
correct diagnosis, based upon the occurrence at the 
umbilicus of an enlargement displaying those symp¬ 
toms which have already been described for the 
general diagnosis of hernia;. The volume is more 
or less directly proportional to the size of the hernial 
opening, which, as already stated, may vary consider¬ 
ably. In those cases occurring in the dog in which 
there is an incomplete development of the abdominal 
wall the volume of the hernia may be very great, and 
the contents in such cases may form a comparatively 
large proportion of the whole of the abdominal viscera. 
It is necessary to differentiate from umbilical hernia 
a chronic thickening of the remnants of the umbilical 
cord, and occasionally an infected condition of the 
cord. The former is evidenced by its being irreducible, 
and by no hernial ring being palpable. It has a firm, 
hard consistence and is never of any very great size. 
The distinguishing feature of the latter is that it is 
inelastic, and it exhibits inflammatory phenomena— 
heat, swelling, and some pain on pressure—which 
would only be present in a case of hernia if strangula¬ 
tion had occurred. The latter is a most rare occurrence 
in umbilical hernia, but if there is any doubt, explora¬ 
tory puncture may be practised. 

Treatment in the Horse. The methods adopted in 
dealing with umbilical hernia of ordinary size in the 
horse are more numerous, and the precise manner in 
which they are applied shows greater variation than 
is the case, in the. treatment of any other hernia. 
They range from the use of some form of truss, or the 
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application of a chemical or thermal irritant, to the 
more definite obliteration of the sac by ligation or the 
use of a clamp. All these means are more or less 
equally successful in curing those cases in which the 
hernia is small, varying in size from that of a hen’s 
egg up to that of a man’s fist. One or other of them 
may find particular favour with a practitioner because 
he has found it successful and become used to its 
application. I do not propose to discuss all these 
methods in detail, but in referring to them it is hoped 
that the particular advantages or disadvantages of 
each will be brought out in the discussion by those 
who are familiar with them. 

Many cases of hernia become cured spontaneously 
during the first year of the animal’s life. One may 
safely make the assertion, based upon this fact, that 
many more would become cured if ever so slight 
treatment were given to aid this natural tendency 
to repair, and this explains the success of the various 
simple palliative measures. 

Many forms of trasses are in use. The essential 
feature of a truss, in order that it may be effective, is 
it sfit. The “ fit ” should be such that the truss will 
maintain an exact position on the hernia without 
exerting undue pressure, which is certain to give rise 
to chafing, and possibly to sloughing of the skin. 
There is a tendency for chafing to occur, even with 
the most perfectly fitting truss, when it is first applied. 
This tendency is aggravated by the fact that the 
trass is usually worn in summer-time. This, and the 
inconvenience the wearing of the trass occasions to 
some animals, may cause a degree of unthriftiness 
in them. A further disadvantage is the necessity 
for making, or adapting, a truss for each individual 
animal. 

Among the irritants used in the treatment of umbilical 
hernia may be mentioned the various blister ointments 
which are applied in the ordinary manner. Some 
prefer the more actively corrosive mineral acids, 
nitric or sulphuric. These must always be used 
sparingly and with care, otherwise they cause excessive 
sloughing of the skin and adjacent tissues before the 
hernial opening has become obliterated, and may thus 
result in prolapse of the intestine. Having removed 
the hair from the skin, it is best to take a glass rod 
and apply the acid in a series of dots not loss than one 
inch apart. Starting from the centre of the swelling, 
one may advance over its whole area by successive 
concentric rings of dots. The actual cautery and the 
subcutaneous injection of 15 per cent, sodium chloride 
or 10 per cent, zinc chloride in water are other means 
that have been used to produce the necessary irrita¬ 
tion. All these methods depend for their success 
upon the inflammatory reaction which they set up in 
the skin and subcutaneous tissues resulting in swelling, 
which increases the pressure on the outside of the 
hernial sac, and so tends to bring about the return 
of the hernial contents into the abdomen, thus allowing 
constriction and finally obliteration of the hernial 
opening to take place—a process which is aided and 
hastened by extension of the inflammation to the 
edges of the ring itself. The inflammatory reaction 
varies in intensity according to the particular irritant 


used ; it is most marked following the application of 
the strong mineral acids, as is the subsequent con¬ 
traction of the skin. 

Such methods as these can only be employed with 
success in the treatment of simple hernia) of small 
size in which the natural tendency to resolution 
requires but slight assistance in order to become 
effective. They must be regarded, therefore, as of 
the “ hit or miss” type of surgery, and more certain 
results may be obtained in a shorter time by the 
adoption of measures calculated to bring about direct 
obliteration of the hernial sac. This may be effected 
satisfactorily by the use of a ligature or clamp, and, 
for the sake of convenience, the steps to be taken in 
applying these may be described simultaneously. 
As a rule, the animal should be put on a somewhat 
restricted, non-bulky diet for several days before 
the operation, although in very young subjects a 
short preliminary fasting would appear to be all that 
is necessary. Some practitioners perform the opera¬ 
tion quite successfully whilst the animal is standing, 
but it is preferable to cast and secure it in the dorsal 
position. It is not customary to employ an an (es¬ 
thetic, although the use of one assists considerably 
in controlling the animal and renders easier the 
application of the ligature or clamp. The hair 
should be removed from the whole of the skin over- 
lying the hernia and the surface disinfected by painting 
with tincture of iodine. Such disinfection will in 
part control the suppuration in, and consequently 
the rate of separation of, the skin at the line of com¬ 
pression by the ligature or clamp. After reduction 
of the hernial contents has been effected, traction is 
exerted on the sac and overlying skin, and the ligature 
or clamp is then applied to their base close up to the 
level of the abdominal wall. It is finally tightened 
after care has been taken to ascertain that no part 
of the viscera is included in it. The skin and sac 
may then be transfixed by a long metal pin placed 
just externally to the ligature or clamp, in order to 
prevent it from slipping. More than one pin may be 
used, and occasionally two are placed crosswise to 
one another. Some operators prefer to place the 
pins in position before putting on the ligature or 
clamp, and this order of procedure is almost a necessity 
in applying a ligature while the animal is standing. 
The ligature material may be either cord or elastic. 
The former should be applied as a clove hitch, the 
ends being left fairly long and free in order that it 
may be re-tightened in two or three days’ time. 
Plaited whipcord is quite good for the purpose. 
Some apply ordinary biniodide of mercury blister 
over the region of the ligature. This application, in 
addition to producing an inflammatory swelling, tends 
to check premature or excessive suppuration by 
rendering the area aseptic. If an elastic ligature is 
employed, this should not be tied too tightly at the 
time of application, or separation of the skin and 
sac may take place too early, allowing prolapse to 
occur. The best type of clamp is a light steel one 
made with an adjusting screw at cither end. A 
uniform pressure can be applied to the whole width 
of the sac with one of this pattern ; and further, the 
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pressure may be maintained during sloughing of the 
sac by subsequent tightening of the screws. The 
clamp should be of sufficient strength to prevent 
warping or wringing of its separate jaws, otherwise 
the pressure exerted upon the included tissues may 
be so uneven that the circulation is not entirely cut 
off in some places and complete separation will not 
take place. The clam]) should be applied in a direc¬ 
tion corresponding to that of the long axis of the 
body ; and it may be supported by strong tapes or 
bandages fixed at either end and tied over the 
animal’s back. 

No particular local treatment is afterwards neces¬ 
sary. The animal should be placed under good 
hygienic conditions, and for a time should be allowed 
only a limited amount of noil-bulky food. The sac 
and overlying skin included in the ligature or clamp 
usually becomes detached in from a week to ten days’ 
time, leaving a raw. rather extensive, granulating 
wound, to which maybe applied some antiseptic dry 
dressing. Cicatrisation takes place fairly rapidly. 

In those cases of umbilical hernia in which there 
are adhesions present, or in which the hernial opening 
is large and the swelling correspondingly voluminous, 
more precise steps have to be taken to ensure a 
successful result. The hernial sac must be laid open, 
and since by this action a direct path is made into the 
peritoneal cavity, the strictest aseptic precautions 
must be observed. The animal should be placed on 
a restricted non-bulky but nutritious diet for several 
days beforehand, and fasted for 24 hours immediately 
preceding the operation. It must be cast, anres- 
thetised, and secured in the dorsal position in a 
manner similar to that adopted for rig operations, 
namely, with the hind legs fixed backwards, well 
flexed, and apart. The hair should be removed 
from the site of operation, which should then be 
disinfected by painting with tincture of iodine. An 
incision two or three inches long should be made 
through the skin and subcutaneous tissue, from 
before, backwards, and slightly to one side of the 
median line. The underlying hernial sac must then 
be incised carefully and sufficiently to admit readily 
one or two fingers. Any adhesions must be cautiously 
broken down and the hernial contents returned to 
the abdomen. Should the hernia be of comparatively 
small size, it may be dealt with by transfixing the skin 
and hernial sac with a pin close up to the level of the 
abdominal wall, guiding its insertion with a finger 
introduced through the incision, and then applying 
a ligature or clamp in a manner similar to that already 
described. The edges of the wound are afterwards 
drawn together with closely placed sutures. In 
cases where the hernial opening is too large to allow 
of this procedure Degive’s method, or a modification 
of it. should be followed. This method, as originallv 
described, consists in opening the sac and reducing 
the contents, after which t >vo strong slightly curved 
needles are placed in position, one at the anterior and 
tin' other at the posterior part of the hernial opening. 
Thev are so inserted as not only to transfix the skin 
and hernial sac, but also to pass through the opposing 


edges of the hernial ring, i.e., through the abdominal 
wall itself. A clamp is applied on the proximal side 
of these needles, so that when its jaws are closed the 
inner serous surfaces of the opposite sides of the hernial 
ring are brought together. After the jaws of the 
clamp have been tightly secured, the needles are 
removed and pins inserted in their place, in order to 
prevent any displacement of the clamp. It has been 
claimed that this method is most successful, but it 
has the disadvantage, however, that in those cases in 
which it fails and allows a recurrence of the hernia, 
the latter is very much increased in size. This 
increase is due to the fact that the part of the abdom¬ 
inal wall which forms the lips of the hernial ring is 
used up and destroyed by the effect of the clamp, so 
that, in case of recurrence, the hernial opening is 
bigger than before the operation. 

In the small percentage of cases of large umbilical 
hernia, which, owing to their size, cannot be dealt 
with bv any of the foregoing methods, the so-called 
radical operation may be attempted. All umbilical 
hernia? may be treated in this way, which in some 
cases is the only one that is likely to give good results. 
It is the method commonly adopted in treating this 
condition in the small animals. The operation will 
be described later in dealing with these, since the 
details are precisely the same for all. It is 
a method that is not commonly adopted in the large 
animals, because in them favourable results cannot 
he guaranteed with the same degree of certainty as 
in the smaller ones. The unfavourable environment 
under which one generally has to operate upon 
the former, and the greater strain put upon the 
wound by the more weighty abdominal viscera when 
the animal resumes a normal position after the 
operation, are disadvantages with which one does 
not have to contend in the latter. There is no 
reason, however, provided all the necessary precau¬ 
tions are taken, why it should not be more frequently 
practised. Its adoption would, without doubt, be 
followed by quicker and more certain cures. 

Trentment in the Dor/. In all cases of umbilical hernia 
in the dog, except those in which the great size of the 
opening would appear to have resulted from an insuf¬ 
ficient or an arrested development of the abdominal 
wall, the hernial opening tends to constrict and the 
hernia to become smaller. This constriction progresses 
until the contents, which consist of either omentum 
or sub-peritoneal fat, can no longer be reduced. The 
opening mav become so small as to cause strangulation 
and subsequent necrosis of the imprisoned fat ; so 
small, in fact, that only the thinnest of metal probes 
can be passed through it. Rarely does the opening 
become eompletelv obliterated spontaneously so long 
as there is anv serous membrane, external to the 
abdominal cavity. As regards treatment, it may be 
mentioned that if a very small hernia be frequently 
reduced and so maintained for a period of time, by 
digit;il manipulation, gradual constriction of the 
hernial ring is permitted, and a cure may thus be 
effected. Neither the application of a bandage and 
compress, nor the use of plasters or charges, is very 
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effective. An adhesive plaster bandage completely 
encircling the body may exert some beneficial effect. 
The marked looseness of the dog’s skin, however, 
militates against the success of such methods. The 
simplest and best plan is to proceed directly with the 
radical operation. 

The animal should be thoroughly amesthetised and 
secured in the dorsal position. Rigid asepsis of the 
operator’s hands and all instruments and material 
used in connection with the operation must be prac¬ 
tised. The hair should be shaved over the whole 
neighbourhood of the operation area, and the latter 
disinfected by painting with tincture of iodine. An 
elliptical incision through the skin is made over the 
whole length of the swelling, so as to include the 
umbilical cicatrix. The latter point is most important. 
For, owing to adhesion between the sac and overlying 
skin which is always present at this point, any attempt 
at separation of the two will lead to incision or tearing 
of the sac. The remainder of the peritoneal sac should 
be completely freed from the skin and abdominal wall 
right up to the margin of the hernial opening. The 
sac in umbilical hernia in the dog consists of a very 
fine, delicate membrane of peritoneum. Separation 
of it is aided by an assistant exerting careful traction by 
means of two loops of suture material inserted through 
the fore and hind parts of the circumcised piece of skin, 
by using a very sharp scalpel where necessary, and 
by adopting blunt dissection where possible. When 
the sac has been completely freed, reduction of its 
contents is carried out by twisting it up with a pair 
of artery forceps fixed to its distal end. A ligature is 
then applied to the neck close to the hernial ring and 
the part of the sac external to the ligature removed. 
In those cases in which the hernial contents consist 
of a piece of incarcerated omentum or sub-peritoneal 
fat, and the opening is so small that reduction cannot 
be accomplished, a ligature may be similarly applied 
and the sac and included fat excised. In the majority 
of cases such ligaturing of the neck of the hernial sac 
will be sufficient to bring about obliteration of the 
hernial opening, but in those cases in which the 
opening is large the stump of the excised sac should 
be pressed into the abdominal cavity and one or more 
sutures placed in Lembert fashion through the lips 
of the hernial ring external to the peritoneum. When 
the hernial opening is long and wide, the sac may have 
to be dealt with by multiple ligation, and all 
sutures through the edges of the hernial ring 
placed in position before tying any of them. 
The tying should proceed alternately from either 
end of the opening towards the centre. The edges 
of the skin wound must then be brought together 
by interrupted fine silk sutures, and the operation 
area, especially the sutures, painted with tincture of 
iodine. When the latter has evaporated compound 
tincture of benzoin should be applied. A compress 
of sterile gauze and cotton wool may be placed over 
the wound and held in position by a jacket bandage 
tied at the back. Such bandaging, however, is by no 
means essential to ensure primary healing if strict 
aseptic percautions are observed, and in the male dog 


may even hinder the process, unless it is so arranged 
as to prevent soiling of it during urination. 

This radical operation may be performed in the 
large anmials in precisely the same manner. A dry 
sterile compress and bandage should always be 
applied in their case. The bandage, too, should be 
made of stout material and applied tightly in order 
that it may provide support to the abdominal 
wall as well as protection to the wound. 

Ventral Hernia. 

Under this heading are grouped all abdominal 
herniie other than those that have received a definite 
designation owing to their particular anatomical 
position. They occur most commonly, perhaps, in 
the region of the flank, either high up just behind the 
ribs or low down just above and to the inner side of 
the stifle. They are, almost invariably, accidental 
in origin, resulting from bruising and tearing of the 
muscular tunics by the impact of some blunt body on 
the abdominal wall. In the horse they are often 
caused by the animal getting lodged across a fence or 
the hcelpost of a low partition. Kicks and similar 
injuries may also be a cause. 

Ventral herniie vary considerably in size. Small 
ones may exist without ever giving rise to any serious 
symptoms or even inconvenience, but others may be 
so large as to render the animal unserviceable, and 
surgical interference may be difficult or even impos¬ 
sible. 

The condition is not likely to be mistaken for any 
other, if one bears in mind the common symptoms 
and differential diagnosis of hernia; in general. It 
is, however, often difficult to establish the existence 
of a hernia immediately following one of the 
accidents referred to above, as there may be 
extensive contusion and bruising of the abdominal 
wall as a result of the animal having been hung up 
on a post or fence. In such cases, owing to the depth 
and extent of the cellulitis and oedema that quickly 
occurs in the injured tissues, it is difficult, and some¬ 
times impossible, to make out a hernial opening. 
In some of these cases there are multiple ruptures in 
the muscular tissues and peritoneum, and in conse¬ 
quence of the tearing there is considerable hiemor- 
rhage, which is largely responsible for the great amount 
of cellulitis that rapidly occurs. This gives rise a 
little later to localised accumulation of fluid, which 
further complicates diagnosis. Examination per 
rectum affords, perhaps, the only reliable means of 
coming to a definite conclusion. 

Surgical treatment of ventral hernia in the dog 
and of old-standing lesions in the horse follows 
precisely the same lines as that laid down for the 
radical treatment of umbilical hernia. No method 
that does not include direct closure of the hernial 
opening at the time of operating is likely to be 
successful. Something must be said, however, in 
connection with the treatment that should be adopted 
immediately after the occurrence in the horse of 
that particular type of ventral hernia referred to 
above. Radical surgical interference is contra¬ 
indicated in such cases unless symptoms of strangu- 
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lation or some other serious lesion of the bowel are 
shown. The amount of swelling and haemorrhage, 
and the bruising and often multiple tearing of the 
tissues of the abdominal wall all render an operation 
very difficult to carry out. And, further, the over- 
lying skin is often in such a bruised and infected 
condition as to make an aseptic operation almost an 
impossibility. The risks of operation are, therefore, 
greatly increased, because the tissues in their damaged 
condition are unable to resist any chance infection. 
Experience gained during the war, when this class of 
accident was common, has shown that good results 
may be obtained and in the majority of cases a 
complete cure effected by placing the animal in a 
suitable position, putting it on a very restricted diet, 
and applying such treatment as may be necessary to 
the surface contusion. The animal should be placed 
in a stall just sufficiently wide to accommodate it, 
and the floor should be so made that the fore feet will 
be at a level of about 20 inches below the hind feet. 
It should be fed on a small ration of practically clear 
corn only, the quantity being increased in strict accord 
with the lessening in size of the hernia. 

Mullie 11 aptly calls this the physico-physiological 
treatment of ventral hernia. Even in the event of 
a complete cure not being obtained, the tissues will 
have returned to a more normal healthy condition, 
and the hernial ring will be more clearly defined, so 
making an operation more easy to perform, and more 
likely to be successful. 

Inguinal Hernia. 

Under this heading, too, may be included scrotal 
hernia. In reality they are one and the same con¬ 
dition, the only distinction being that in the latter 
sufficient of the herniated viscus has escaped down the 
inguinal canal for it to reach the scrotum. In fact, 
in the male the sac which envelopes the herniated 
viscus is not a true hernial sac in the sense that it 
has been formed simultaneously with the hernia, but 
is a naturally occurring diverticulum of the peritoneum. 
And it is owing to this fact that there is a tendency, 
an inducement one might almost say, for an inguinal 
hernia to develop into a scrotal hernia. 

By inguinal hernia one understands the passage 
down the inguinal canal of some of the abdominal 
viscera. The condition is by no means uncommon 
in the horse, but less common in the dog ; and whereas 
it is rare in the mare it is quite common in the bitch. 
In the male of both species it is usually congenit al, in 
that it is noticed at birth or shortly afterwards, more 
particularly in the coarser breeds of horses and in 
the toy breeds of dogs. There is much greater 
tendency for spontaneous recovery to take place in 
the former species during the first year of the animal’s 
life, than in the latter. When inguinal hernia occurs 
in the adult horse, it is almost always the result of 
some sudden effort, such as may *ake place when 
rolling during an attack of colic, (vhen cast for an 
operation, or during the act of copulation. In the 
last of these the opened character of the groin, the 
erect position of the animal, and the increased pressure 

(T) Mrl.UK, G. Rec. Med. Vet., Vol. xdl., No. 19, 10th October, 1917, 

pp. 041-640. 


on the abdomen all favour its formation. The 
majority of these cases demand immediate surgical 
interference as early strangulation very frequently 
follows. 

The development of inguinal hernia in the bitch, as 
a rule, takes place gradually. In some cases there is no 
very apparent cause, in others chronic constipation, 
or chronic cough, may be the deciding factor. In 
these animals, however, the anatomical disposition of 
the round ligament of the uterus which descends 
through the inguinal canal and passes backwards to 
the perineal region to end in the tissues at the side of 
the vulva is no doubt a predisposing influence. This 
anatomical arrangement, too, explains the almost 
invariable presence of the uterus in the hernia. 
Inguinal hernia in the bitch tends to become pro¬ 
gressively larger, and may assume enormous dimen¬ 
sions, and contain, in addition to the uterus, much of 
the small intestine and omentum. Strangulation, 
however, rarely occurs ; the animal appears to suffer 
no inconvenience whatever, and remains in normal 
health. In the horse the contents generally consist 
of a loop of small intestine or omentum, or both. In 
some foals the hernia is very large, and occasionally 
strangulation occurs, necessitating an immediate 
operation. In other cases partial strangulation or 
engorgement may occur at intervals, giving rise to 
the exhibition of varying degrees of discomfort and 
pain, which can be relieved by reduction of the 
hernia. These attacks as a rule become less frequent 
and less severe as the animal develops. As already 
stated, there is a great tendency for inguinal hernia 
in the foal to disappear spontaneously during the 
first, and even during the second year of life. The 
possibility, however, of its still being in existence, 
although not visible, must not be ignored, otherwise 
an unfortunate result may be experienced. In those 
cases in which digital examination of the inguinal 
region has failed to confirm or disprove the existence 
of an inguinal hernia, rectal examination will enable 
a definite diagnosis to be made. If the condition is 
present after one year, it is more likely to become 
chronic and show a tendency to increase in size. 

Treatment in the Horse. In the young animal it 
is inadvisable to interfere for about the first 
eighteen months of life, unless an operation is 
indicated by repeated attacks of colic or by the 
onset of symptoms of strangulation. For, apart 
from the tendency towards complete or partial 
recovery that may be exhibited during this time, the 
tissues upon which one has to rely for effecting a 
cure become further developed and stronger ; the 
operation is rendered easier, and a more definite cure 
obtained. 

The operation is carried out on the animal secured 
in the dorsal position and placed under a general 
amesthetic; the scrotum and inguinal region are 
disinfected with iodine, and all aseptic and antiseptic 
precautions in connection with instruments and the 
operator’s hands are observed. Spontaneous reduc¬ 
tion often occurs owing to the position of the animal 
and to the effects of the auaisthetic. The testicle 
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on the affected side should, if possible, be secured 
before this has occurred, as its presence materially 
facilitates the incision of the scrotum and exposure 
of the subjacent tissues. If it has already accom¬ 
panied the hernial contents into the abdomen, careful 
palpation of the inguinal region, combined with 
rolling the animal quietly from side to side, will often 
succeed in returning it to the scrotum. Should these 
attempts fail, however, an assistant, by inserting 
his hand into the rectum, will be able to locate it and 
direct it into the inguinal canal. When the testicle 
has been secured, reduction of the hernia should be 
effected in cases in which it has not already taken 
place. This is, as a rule, easy, for adhesions are by 
no means common. Should they be present, they will 
have to be dealt with by opening the tunics at a later 
stage of the operation. Incision of the scrotum is 
best done as follows :—The right hand grasps the 
testicle, covered by the scrotum, and elevates it to 
the fullest extent. The scrotum and the enclosed 
spermatic cord are seized below the testicle by the 
left hand, which, by a squeezing action, makes tense 
the scrotum over the testicle. This squeezing action 
is carefully maintained whilst the scrotal integument 
only is incised to the length of four or five inches, in 
a direction from the inguinal region backwards and 
inwards to the median raph6. A succession of short, 
shallow incisions next effects the division of the 
dartos to a corresponding extent. The incising is 
carried to such a depth that the testicle, with its 
coverings, commences to bulge readily between the 
separating edges of the wound under the squeezing 
effect of the left hand. Such bulging affords a better 
guide as to the limit to which the incisions should be 
carried than any attempt to decide this point anatom¬ 
ically. For, owing to the fineness of their structure 
and the closeness with which they are applied to one 
another, it is very difficult to differentiate the various 
fasciae forming the testicular sheath. Further enu¬ 
cleation of the testicle in its coverings is carried out 
by the thumb and fingers of the right and left hands 
successively, by which means not only is the danger 
of opening the coverings averted, but haemorrhage 
is entirely prevented or reduced to a minimum. 
The knife, however, is employed to sever the attach¬ 
ment formed by the scrotal ligament running 
from the posterio-inferior extremity of the tunic 
towards the perineal region. Liberation of the 
vaginal sac is effected as high up towards the 
external inguinal ring as possible, and the 
testicle in its sheath, held high by the right hand, 
is given one complete twist, after the final reduction 
of any prolapsed viscus. This not only precludes 
the possibility of further descent, during the completion 
of the operation, but subsequently assists in retention 
of the hernial contents. A stout wooden clamp is 
next applied to the twisted cord and tunics from five 
to six inches above the testicle. The clamp is gently 
closed by forceps and secured with strong cord by the 
usual method. 

The possibility of tearing of the vaginal sac or 
cord, with subsequent escape of intestine, due to 


strain when the abdominal wall resumes its normal 
position as the animal regains its feet, renders it 
inadvisable to fix the clamp as high as possible upon 
the cord. Even if such an accident does not occur 
following high clamp fixation, there is a likelihood of 
skin necrosis from clamp pressure, with subsequent 
granulation and aggravation of the local inflammatory 
swelling. 

If the testicle is large and likely to drag unduly on 
the cord, it should bo removed with the ecraseur 
after the clamp has been securely adjusted ; for the 
purpose, an incision sufficiently large to liberate the 
testicle is made through the tunics, and afterwards is 
closely sutured in case displacement of the clamp 
should occur. 

In those cases in which reduction cannot be 
accomplished on account of adhesions, the sac 
containing the testicle and herniated contents 
is exposed and liberated as described above. At the 
uppermost extremity of the sac an incision is carefully 
made sufficiently large to admit a finger, with which 
tlie adhesions are cautiously broken down and the 
hernia reduced if possible. li this cannot be effected, 
the incision must be enlarged to facilitate complete 
separation of the adhesions and reduction of the 
contents. Any incision so made should be sutured 
before proceeding with the operation, because by so 
doing a better purchase on the sac is obtained, and 
the operation is completed as though no incision had 
been necessary. Infection of the vaginal sac, with con¬ 
sequent peritonitis, must, of course,be carefully avoided. 
In hernia of exceptional size the clamp may be 
placed within the scrotal wound, and the lips of this 
brought together with sutures or another clamp, 
which should be removed in two or three days’ time 
if satisfactory progress is made. 

A ligature is sometimes applied to the cord and sac 
in place of a clamp. There are objections, however, 
to this method. It does not afford so much 
support in the inguinal region, but is withdrawn 
higher up the canal, where, after becoming infected, 
it may become embedded, giving rise to deep-seated 
suppuration until it is removed. Such suppuration 
may extend to the peritoneal cavity ; and this is 
favoured by the method, commonly adopted, of trans¬ 
fixing the cord and sac at the point of application 
of the ligature in order to prevent its displacement. 

The animal should be reclining on the side of the 
previously existing hernia when released, and should 
be well recovered from anaesthesia before being 
allowed to rise. It should afterwards be tied up in 
a clean stable and placed on a restricted and light 
diet for a few days, when, if progress is satisfactory, 
it may be released and allowed more food. The 
scrotal wound does not lend itself to any effective 
cleansing and disinfection, but this apparently is not 
necessary, and nothing need be attempted beyond 
spraying it with some mild antiseptic if considered 
desirable. 

Operation in the Bitch. An incision about 1 £ 
inches long is made directly over the external inguinal 
ring, parallel to the line of junction of the thigh with 
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the body. The skin and subcutaneous tissue are 
severed so as to expose the hernial sac, care being 
taken not to puncture the latter, it will be found 
more easy to make a correct incision if the contents 
are still present than if their reduction has taken 
place. The sac is then withdrawn through the 
external wound, practically no dissection, blunt or 
otherwise, being necessary. There is consequently 
no bruising of the parts, and, since no blood vessels 
pass from the sac to the surrounding tissues, there 
is no haemorrhage. These two facts have a consider¬ 
able bearing on the subsequent healing of the wound. 
It will be noticed that the fundus of the sac pouches 
backwards, and that from its extreme posterior limit 
a fine cordiform attachment runs into the perineal 
region. This cord is in reality the round ligament of 
the uterus which normally passes down through the 
inguinal canal and then backwards to end in the 
tissue at the side of the vulva. It should be divided 
by a knife or pair of scissors, and the sac completely 
freed right up to the inguinal ring. Keduction is 
next attempted, and, provided there arc no adhesions 
between the contents and sac, and a gravid horn of 
tilt; uterus is not present, this is, as a rule, easily 
accomplished. The best procedure is to grasp the 
free end of the sac with a pair of artery forceps, and 
gradually twist it up by gently rotating these, mean¬ 
while exercising careful digital manipulation of the 
contents so as to press them gradually into the 
inguinal canal. An even pressure is thus exerted 
upon the contents as reduction proceeds. When this 
is complete, and while the sac is still twisted up, a 
ligature is applied dose up to the inguinal canal, 
care being taken not to include in it any part of a 
large vein which passes out of the postero-internal 
corner of the ring. In the majority of cases such 
ligation is sufficient to effect a permanent cure, but 
where the hernia has been long-standing and has 
become very large, it may be found that the inguinal 
ring has become so dilated that transverse suture of 
it is necessary; where this is intended the sutures 
should be placed in position immediately after ligation 
of the sac, and before its removal, for. by gently 
pulling on it, the margins of the inguinal ring are 
brought plainly into view and sutures can be very 
easily inserted. Two of these placed across the 
inguinal ring, one on each side of the ligatured sac, 
will be sufficient. The peritoneal sac is now removed 
close up to the ligature, and the two transverse sutures 
tied, bringing the edges of the inguinal ring together 
over the stump of the ligatured sac. The edges of 
the external wound are brought together with closely, 
placed fine silk sutures. Since there is practically 
no tension on the skin of the groin, the finest silk and 
needles should be used, for by so doing the chance of 
subsequent infection by way of the sutures is reduced 
to a minimum. There is one other exceedingly 
important precaution that should lie observed, for 
it, too, considerably influences the early healing of the 
wound. When the edges of the skin have been 
brought together the subcutaneous space previously 
occupied by the hernia will be filled by a quantity 


of air. Any air so included will, by keeping the 
opposing surfaces apart, prevent early adhesion and 
encourage oozing into the space from small severed 
blood vessels and lymphatics, thus increasing the 
subsequent swelling. This air can be best expelled 
by inserting a grooved director through the edges 
of the wound between two of the central sutures, 
and while this is in position, carefully pressing the 
skin up into the groin bv two small pads of cotton 
wool, one on either side of the director. When this 
has been done the director is withdrawn and the 
pressure removed. It will then be noticed that the 
atmospheric pressure will maintain the skin in close 
proximity to the underlying structures. The wound 
and sutures are painted with tincture of iodine, which 
is allowed to evaporate, after which compound tinc¬ 
ture of benzoin is applied. No compress or bandage 
should be used. A variable amount of cellulitis 
generally occurs during the next two days, but it is 
not accompanied by any systemic disturbance, nor 
by any marked local inflammatory phenomena, and 
calls for no special treatment. A reliable guide that 
progress is satisfactory is dryness of the sutures and 
of the wound itself. If no infection has occurred, the 
swelling will commence to subside from the third 
or fourth day, and the sutures may be removed in 
five or six days’ time. 

Operation in the Dog. The method of operating 
varies slightly according to whether the conservation 
of the testicle on the affected side is to be attempted 
or not. The seat of operating is the same in either 
case. After observing all the necessary preliminary 
precautions, and reducing the hernia, a small incision 
about three-quarters of an inch long is made directly 
over the external inguinal ring, exposing the sac as 
it emerges from the canal. The neck of the sac is 
freed from the surrounding tissues, and if an effort 
is to be made to preserve the testicle, a suture is so 
placed through the antero-external part of the sac, 
close to the inguinal ring, so as to diminish the lumen at 
this part sufficiently to prevent the descent of any 
viscera and at the same time not interfere with the 
blood supply of the testicle. The happy medium 
between these two desiderata cannot be struck with 
any degree of certainty. A more definite cure can 
always be obtained if the testicle is sacrificed. The 
neck of the sac is laid bare and freed as above, and the 
remainder of it with the included testicle is pulled 
from the scrotum through the skin wound. A 
ligature is then placed round the entire neck close to 
the inguinal ring, care being taken to ensure that the 
hernia is completely reduced beforehand. The sac 
and spermatic cord are then severed close to the 
ligature. The small external wound is closely sutured, 
all air being carefully expelled bom the cavity which 
has been formed in the scrotum by extraction of the 
testicle and its tunics. If the operation has been 
performed ascptieally, and the skin wound remains 
dry, no steps need be taken to deal with the cedema, 
and in some cases the accumulation of fluid, that 
takes place in the scrotum. 
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It may here be mentioned that castration of young 
boar pigs suffering from inguinal or scrotal hernia 
may be carried out in precisely the same manner, 
although it is more customary, perhaps, simply to 
remove the testicles by the ordinary method and then 
suture the skin incisions. 

Strangulated Inguinal Hernia. Inguinal hernia; 
are more prom; to strangulation than any other type, 
especially when they occur in the adult as the result 
of an accident, and even more particularly is this the 
case in the entire horse. Immediate interference 
is necessary. The animal should be secured in the 
dorsal position and brought to a state of deep anaes¬ 
thesia. as the latter materially assists in bringing about 
reduction. If treatment is commenced sufficiently 
early after the onset of symptoms as to preclude the 
likelihood of serious pathological changes having 
occurred in the strangulated contents, reduction by 
local manipulation without incision maybe attempted, 
and this may be aided by taxis per rectum. Should 
it be successfully accomplished, no further steps may 
be necessary other than adopting the physico-physio- 
logieal treatment referred to for ventral hernia. No 
time, however, should be lost in attempts to bring 
about reduction if this proves to be difficult; for 
the pathological changes which quickly occur in the 
strangulated viscera will be aggravated by prolonged 
manipulation. It is far better to open up the scrotum 
and sac without delay so that herniotomy—enlarge¬ 
ment of the hernial opening—may be carried out. 
When, in the case of an entire horse, it is particularly 
desired to save the testicle, an operation, following 
as closely as possible the lines of that described for 
inguinal hernia in the dog, may be attempted, accom¬ 
panied of course by herniotomy. To carry out the 
latter, a small incision is made in the neck of the sac, 
close to the external inguinal ring, and a herniotome 
is guided and guarded by a finger inserted through 
this incision up the canal as far as the inner ring, 
or point of strangulation, which is then cautiously 
cut in a forward and outward direction. A very 
limited incision of the ring will usually release the 
strangulated organs and allow reduction. The open¬ 
ing into the sac is then sutured, the sutures being 
placed sufficiently deeply in the wall of the sac to 
diminish the lumen of its neck and prevent re-descent 
of the viscera. 

In all other cases the scrotum must be freely incised 
and the hernial sac separated from the surrounding 
tissues up to the external inguinal ring. The sac is 
then opened carefully and sufficiently to allow of 
free examination and handling of its contents. If 
these appear to be in a fit state to be returned to the 
abdomen, herniotomy is performed and reduction 
effected. Should, however, the contents show signs 
of necrosis re-section of the affected part, either 
omentum or bowel, must be carried out before reduc¬ 
tion. Re-section of omentum is a simple matter and 
easily accomplished, the large vessels in it being the 
only parts requiring ligature. On the other hand, 
re-section of bowel is difficult and dangerous, especially 
in large animals. It is equally certain, however, that 
it offers the only chance of saving the animal’s life 


when the strangulated bowel has become definitely 
necrotic. If it is performed, every effort must be 
made to avoid contamination by infective material 
escaping from the severed intestine. The serous 
surfaces of the divided ends must be brought into 
apposition by means of closely placed Lembcrt 
sutures. The united bowel should then be carefully 
washed with warm sterile normal saline solution 
before being returned to the abdominal cavity. 

The final stage in the operation—closure of the 
sac—-is accomplished in the same manner as in 
uncomplicated inguinal hernia, viz., by applying a 
ligature in small animals and a clamp in large. After 
treatment is on the usual lines. 

False Inguinal Hernia. This, in reality, is a 
ventral hernia. The rupture in the abdominal wall, 
however, through which it occurs is situated so 
closely in front of the internal inguinal ring that the 
prolapsed viscera passes down the inguinal canal, 
but outside of the tunica vaginalis, and although 
reaching the inguinal region does not descend to the 
bottom of the scrotum. It is a comparatively rare 
condition. Reduction may be attempted by means 
of local manipulation and rectal taxis combined. If 
this does not succeed and strangulation has occurred, 
operative measures, following more closely those 
described for dealing with ventral rather than with 
inguinal hernia;, must be undertaken. The author 
has observed during the last eighteen months two 
cases in dogs—both of which resulted from the 
animal being run over-—successfully cured by a 
radical operation. 

Crural Hernia. 

This is a very rare condition, but it has been 
observed in the horse. It consists of some part 
of the abdominal viscera protruded through 
the crural canal or arch, which is bounded by the 
sartorius and iliaeus muscles and Poupart’s ligament. 
It occurs as a swelling situated high up on the inner 
aspect of the thigh. The treatment that has been 
advised consists of suturing Poupart’s ligament to 
the sartorius muscle after incision of the skin and 
reduction of the hernia. This should be followed 
by tying up the animal for two or three weeks in a 
restricted space with the fore-feet at a much lower 
level than the hind. 

Perineal Hernia. 

This type of hernia is most common in dogs. 
It occurs as a swelling showing hernial symptoms, 
and situated slightly to one side and below the 
anas. Straining during parturition, and as the 
result of chronic constipation, or, in the old dog, 
of an enlarged prostate, is a predisposing cause; 
standing with tin; hind legs downhill has also been 
said to favour its occurrence in cows. The bladder 
commonly forms part of the contents. Reduction 
is, asarule, easy, and is aided by raising the hind parts. 
The reducibility of the swelling assists in differen¬ 
tiating the condition from tumour formation, and 
diagnosis maybe confirmed if necessary by exploratory 
puncture. 
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Treatment in the Dog. The animal should be 
secured in the abdominal position and am&sthetised. 
The skin is incised after careful cleansing and dis¬ 
infection, and the peritoneal sac is freed from the 
surrounding tissues. Reduction of the hernia is 
effected and the sac ligatured close in and then removed. 
The stump is pushed towards the pelvic cavity and 
deep supporting sutures inserted if possible, after 
which the skin wound is also closed. After the 
operation an attempt should be made to remove 
those conditions which appear to have been the 
predisposing factors in the particular case. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that, although 
no very definite reference has been made to hernia) 
in cattle and cats, the treatment of the various types 
in these animals is almost identical with that laid 
down for horses and dogs respectively. 

Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Major F. T. Hobday, 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., who saidProfessor 
Reynolds has placed before you in a very lucid and 
instructive manner all the main facts and important 
details connected with the surgical treatment of 
hernia in the domesticated animals, and my own 
experience of this condition corroborates in the main 
what he has set forth. 

It is one of the oldest conditions which have ever 
been met, and I do not think that we have much 
which is new to bring up, over and beyond the methods 
adopted by our forefathers. 

In fact, it is one of the few diseases in which, in so 
far as the larger animals are concerned, especially the 
horse, the advances made by the possibilities of 
antiseptic surgery have not been so generally applic¬ 
able. That is to say, and I think that those who have 
had large experience with hernia operations will agree 
with me, the old-fashioned and well-tried methods 
of operating for this complaint have held their own 
in a remarkable way and are still carried out in spite 
of attempts to discard and revolutionise them. 

One could not have a better illustration of this than 
the way the method of clamping without cutting 
through the skin is still retained in hernias of the 
larger animals in preference to the cleaner and more 
surgical method of the scalpel and subsequent suture, 
the reason being that in them the weight of the 
intestinal organs and the pressure put upon an incised 
abdominal wall make one chary about running risks 
of sutures giving way and subsequent eventration. 

Personally, I detest the use of the clamp every 
time I put it on, for it is in a way barbarous and 
contrary to all ideas of modern surgery, but in by 
far the larger proportion of cases I prefer to use it, 
for the simple reason that experience has taught mo 
that it offers a measure of safety much higher than 
the others ; and, after all, the words “ safety first,” 
which we see now-a-days posted in so many places, 
must take the first place, as it is of no use to do a 
skilful and clever operation with the sequel that the 
patient died in consequence. 

Hernias in animals, in my opinion, when present, 
should first be considered by the veterinary adviser 


from two special points of view : first, the danger 
they are likely to cause, if left untouched, to the life 
of the patient, and, secondly, their amount of inter¬ 
ference with the animal's utility. 

Then one should keep in mind the question of 
heredity and the result of the propagation of its 
species by the affected one and, lastly, the appearance, 
considered as an eye-sore. 

As regards the danger they are likely to cause, if 
left untouched, to the life of the patient, one cannot 
take a better illustration than the scrotal hernia of 
the young foal, a photograph of which I have here. 
My own experience of surgical operative interference 
in the young foal has taught me that it is not a wise 
procedure, and that it is better not to be adopted 
unless absolutely necessary. In the first place, 
because the hernia will very frequently disappear 
almost, if not quite, entirely as the colt gets older 
and stronger, particularly if put back daily as often 
as possible by an intelligent man ; and, secondly, 
because the tissues of the colt are so tender that the 
clamp or sutures are apt to give way with eventration 
of the bowels as a consequence. 

Against that one has to think that the danger of 
delay may involve the risk of strangulation, and for 
that reason one is often forced to operate when one 
would otherwise refrain. Such was the case in one 
of the photographs here, and the more one has experi¬ 
ence of surgical treatment in these cases the less one 
likes it. Better, if possible, to wait until the colt is 
well over twelve months old and the tissues are 
tougher and stronger. 

In the smaller animals things are different, as the 
amount of strain put upon the tissues is not com¬ 
parable with that in the horse, and a young dog or a 
young pig may be operated upon with much greater 
facility and much less risk. In fact, the latter animal 
is done almost daily even by the ordinary castrator, 
the higher situation of the scrotum being a much 
more favourable one than that of the horse or even 
of the dog. 

The question of heredity is a very important one, 
and I do not think that Professor Reynolds has 
sufficiently explained this point. My own opinion 
is that it is so hereditary that no animal which even 
comes out of a strain in which hernia is known to 
exist should ever be bred from, and that at least 90 
per cent, of the hernias which exist in animals, both 
of the large and small varieties, can be traced to 
heredity. It is one of the most hereditary defects 
we have, and is capable of missing a generation and 
yet being passed on through the strain broadcast. 

The case that Professor Reynolds relates in which 
a large proportion of the colts on a certain farm were 
found to be affected with inguinal hernia at birth, 
and the argument propounded that the force used 
to drag away the colt before the marc was absolutely 
ready may have been the cause of this, is very inter¬ 
esting and quite feasible, but I do not think that too 
much emphasis can be placed upon the hereditary 
tendency of a sire or dam with the defect to transmit 
it on. 
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However clever an operator may be, and this 
photograph of a ram with an enormous scrotal hernia 
(operated upon very skilfully by Professor Imrie 
and sent back to the stud) well illustrates my remarks, 
it iR questionable whether we as veterinary advisers 
on tho eugenic side of animal life would not be 
adopting a wiser course in performing castration or 
ovariotomy freely in all cases of hernia, and thus 
adding another encouragement for the plan of breeding 
only from healthy stock. 

Professor Imrie is here to-day, and will, I hope, 
describe the operation he performed upon the ram 
and tell us what the results have been, for it was a 
very delicate and skilful one, and resulted in the 
saving of the testicle as well as the reduction of the 
hernia. 

Some hernias are, of course, quite impossible, and 
the photograph I have here of a very large ventral 
hernia in a mare is an illustration of this. Curiously 
enough, although she looks as if it ought to have been 
a physical impossibility for her to bring forth her 
foal, the event came off without the slightest diffi¬ 
culty. 

Treatment in all. in principle, is the same—the 
object being the Teturn of the hernial contents to 
their normal position in the body, and the firm 
repair of the external and internal walls. 

Professor Reynolds has gone into each individual 
one in detail, and you have had the opportunity 
yesterday of seeing that his practical skill in the 
carrying out of the details of a hernia operation is 
equal to the lucid way in which he has described 
each variety. 

Trusses in my hands have not been very successful 
either in horse or dog. but I know some practitioners 
who speak of them favourably. Of the treatment 
bv irritants I prefer the old-fashioned blister to the 
use of the acid, and although I agree with Professor 
Reynolds that they are somewhat of the “ hit or 
miss ” type of surgery, I have seen some good results 
follow the application of this method of treatment. 

In small dogs of breeds which take kindly to it 
(I refer especially to the Pekingese, in which hernia is 
very common) an umbilical, and even a scrotal or an 
inguinal, hernia can often be cured by the simple 
expedient of training the little animal to lie on its 
back on one’s lap for an hour or more at a time. This 
I have often seen tried with success, and it is always 
worth a trial in cases where the owner is willing to 
give the trouble and able to spare the time. 

Inguinal hernia in the bitch is serious in the event 
of pregnancy, and on more than one occasion I have 
had conditions arise which have necessitated the 
removal of one or both the pregnant horns through 
the inguinal sac, strangulation having ensued. As a 
rule, the patient does well afterwards, for they 
tolerate interference with the uterus in this situation 
just as well as when it is operated upon from within 
the abdomen. 

In regard to the use of the ligature instead of the 
clamp, my opinion agrees with that of the essayist 
in so far as the horse is concerned ; for the dog it is 


unquestionably the best, but for the larger animals 
one goes back to the clamp as being decidedly the 
superior. 

There is one question in regard to the clamp upon 
which I should like Professor Reynolds’ personal 
experience ; it is as to whether he has found the 
steel or the wooden clamp the safer for the scrotal 
hernia of colts, and whether he has ever had any 
serious accident wit h either owing to it having come 
off too soon ? Then, again, in regard to perineal 
hernia, I should like to know whether he has ever 
actually successfully operated upon one of these in 
the. dog ? My own experience lias taught me that 
permanent reduction of the condition is very difficult, 
not so much from the operative point of view as from 
the trouble in getting it to keep in place and not 
relapse. The situation is not a very favourable 
one. 

Lastly, I think some allusion should have been 
made to the conditions which are apt to be compared 
with hernia, such, for example, as the haunatoma in 
the foxhound we saw yesterday—abscess, etc., 
for to those who are only seeing these cases occasion¬ 
ally they are apt to be confusing, and all of us should 
bear them in mind and ponder them over before 
arriving definitely at a diagnosis. 

General Sir L. J. Bi.enkinsop said there was only 
one remark that he had tomake on the paper—a very 
excellent paper—by Professor Reynolds, that was, 
he did not know whether he had tried, after operation 
for scrotal hernia, placing the horse’s fore feet down 
and raising the hind feet. In India 30 years ago, 
when he went out, they had a large number of horses 
with scrotal hernia, which was quite common. They 
generally found, if they got them in the early stages, 
they could reduce the hernia under chloroform. 
They did not castrate horses, they tied a handkerchief 
between the two cords and used to place the animal 
with the fore legs down in the pit and raise the 
hind legs. This they found was of great advantage. 

The Reply. 

Professor Reynolds said he wished first of all to 
thank Major Hobday for opening the discussion on 
the paper, for the way he had dealt with it, and for 
his kind remarks. He did hope that it would have 
led to much more discussion. It was not encouraging 
people, to go to the trouble of writing papers if they 
were not discussed more. He. did not know why 
it should not have been discussed more. Surely it 
could not be that they were frightened. He wished 
to have got something out of them. Surely some 
of them had had longer experience than himself, 
and he would have liked to have had the benefit of 
it. He made these remarks in a friendly spirit. 

Major Hobday said in connection with operations 
for hernia that the advancement in surgery, aseptic 
and antiseptic, had not led to any very great improve¬ 
ment in treatment; and they still had to fall back 
upon the methods adopted by their forefathers. Well, 
of course, in connection with the large animals like 
the horse that was absolutely true. But he must say in 
connection with tho small animals he entirely dis- 
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agreed with him, where the improvement in surgical 
methods, aseptic and antiseptic, had enabled them 
to adopt methods that they would not have dared 
to have adopted otherwise. To stress his point he 
would refer to the operation the previous day on the 
Pekingese dog. That could not be done successfully 
if not according to the latest teachings of surgery. 
Regarding scrotal hernia in foals, they should not, 
if possible, be interfered with until the animal was 
eighteen months or two years. In the majority of 
cases the hernia would disappear spontaneously. 
This, of course, did not apply where there was stran¬ 
gulation. Major Hobday and himself were apparently 
in agreement on the question of heredity. On his 
part he thought some of the members would have 
expressed an opinion. Because, although he had not 
said definitely in the paper that he did not agree 
with the opinion that was being put forward that 
heredity played a considerable part in hernia, still 
his remarks certainly suggested it. He did 
not sav that it played no part in connection with 
hernia, but he did say that from his own experience 
that it did not play the important part that some 
people seemed to think. That was only, of course, 
an .expression of opinion. There was no proof which 
side was right. But he was convinced that in many 
cases where apparently one could get some evidence 
that heredity did play a part, and where the par¬ 
ticular line of animals suggested that it was a pre¬ 
disposing factor, they could find there was a cause. 
What had helped this idea of heredity being a pre¬ 
disposing factor was that hernia was found in young 
animals that had occurred at birth or shortly after¬ 
wards. But if they went thoroughly into many 
instances and found out all the information about the 
cases, that would negative heredity as a very import¬ 
ant pre-disposing factor. Major Hobday asked if he 
had a preference for the metal or wooden clamp. He 
thought there was no question as to which was better, 
viz., the wooden clamp. The great advantage was 
they were much lighter and had not a tendency to 
break away. He admitted that he did not go into 
differential diagnosis. He confined his remarks 
simply to mentioning the diagnosis of hernia. General 
Blenkinsop’s reference was to the employment in the 
treatment of scrotal hernia of a method that he had 
referred to in the paper on the treatment of ventral 
hernia. Cases like this occurred in the country, and 
one could not readily come to a very definite diagnosis. 
If there was a large swelling, they must always suspect 
hernia. Such cases should be treated in this fixed 
position by placing the hind legs very much higher 
than the fore legs. It was the first time he had 
heard of it being employed in cases of scrotal hernia, 
and it was a very important piece of information. 
It was certainly worth remembering and acting upon, 
especially in cases of stallions where one wished to 
save the testicle. 

Mr. Scott asked, in the case of a dog with scrotal 
hernia, whether the testicle instead of being removed 
could be returned to the abdominal cavity, and if it 
would afterwards serve a bitch. 


Professor Reynolds : It would increase sexual 
desire, but the testicle would be useless. One would 
have some difficulty in returning it unless there was 
a large inguinal ring. They would have to enlarge 
the ring, and that, of course, would be rather a 
complicated operation, although it would be quite 
possible. 


Canadian Cattle Embargo. 


Conference in London. 

The Colonial Office makes the following announce¬ 
ment, says the Time* of September 13th 

His Majesty's Government have been considering 
the steps to be taken to give effect to the resolutions 
adopted by the House of Commons on July 24th. 
and by the House of Lords on July 26th, regarding 
the admission of Canadian cattle. 

They have been in communication with the Canadian 
Government, and it has been arranged to hold a 
Conference of representatives of the two Govern¬ 
ments in London at an early date. It is hoped that 
as the result of the Conference it will be possible to 
arrive at a basis of agreement which could be em¬ 
bodied in a Bill to be introduced into Parliament 
during the autumn session. It is expected that the 
Canadian representatives will reach London towards 
the end of September. 

* if * The resolution of the House of Commons was as 
follows:— 

That this House is of opinion that the time has arrived 
when the embargo on the importation of Canadian 
cattle should be removed. 

It was moved by Captain Shaw (Forfar, C.U.) and 
carried by 247 votes to 171—a majority of 76. In the 
debate Sir A. Griffitli-Boseawen, Minister of Agriculture, 
said that, he could take no other course than to vote 
against the resolution. 

The House of Lords resolution, which was carried 
without a division, was in the following terms :— 

That this House accepts the conclusions of the Royal 
Commission that the Dominion of Canada is free 
from cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and foot-and- 
mouth disease, and is of opinion that steers from 
the Dominion might be admitted as store cattle to 
Great Britain subject to precautions by means of 
quarantine being taken. 

The resolution, which was moved by Lord Long, was 
the result of a compromise suggested by Lord Harris in 
the course of a debate raised some days earlier by Lord 
Chaplin, who moved a resolution declining to remove the 
embargo. 


In Memoriam. 

Malcolm. —In loving memory of my dear husband, 
John Malcolm, F.R.C.V.S., late Veterinary Superinten¬ 
dent. Birmingham. Died September 23rd, 1920. 
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Pasteur Commemoration Fund. 

Sir,—I have to inform you that a sum of £848 14s. (id. 
has been subscribed to the above Fund. This amount 
is in addition to sums which had previously been sent to 
France in response to earlier and direct appeals. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at a recent 
mooting of the Pasteur Commemoration Committee, 
presided over by Sir Charles Sherrington, a draft for the 
above amount is being forwarded to Monsieur Hering. 
the General Treasurer, with an intimation that should the 
amount prove more than the French Committee desire to 
expend upon the monument, the excess should bo devoted 
to some other form of permanent memorial of Pasteur in 
the University of Strasbourg. 

On behalf of the Committee. I desire to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of thanking you for your assistance.—Yours 
faithfully, A. Chaston Chapman, Treasurer and Secretary. 

Chemical Laboratories, 

8 Duke Street, Aldgato, EC. 3, August, 1022. 


A Correction. 

Sir,—In The Veterinary Record of the issue of September 
9th, page 679, I am credited with having written a paper 
or made statements on “ The Leucocytic Content of Milk” 
at a conference at Leeds. I have a letter from Mr. Young 
stating that ho has been incorrectly reported, and that 
he did not quote my name in the discussion.—Yours 
faithfully, Brennan Dk Vine. 

City of Birmingham Voterinary Department, Holliday 
Street Wharf, September 12th, 1922. 


Obituary. 


Mr. John Buscomb, J.P., Chairman of Stroud Urban 
Council. 

“ It is with genuine regret,” says the Cheltenham Chronicle 
of Sept. 9th, ‘‘that wo have to record the death of Mr. 
John Buscomb ; a regret that will be shared by Stroud folk 
generally and by others throughout the Mid-Gloucester¬ 
shire Division and further afield, for lie was known far 
and wide. Fourteen weeks ago he was taken with the 
illness which terminated fatally. He visited Painswick 
on Whit-Monday and spent a pleasant hour on the bowling 
green of the Falcon Hotel. Unfortunately, he contracted 
a chill which necessitated his keeping to his bed the next 
day. Then complications arose, and despite all that the 
best medical skill and the most devoted nursing could 
do, he began rapidly to fail, and lapsed into semi-con¬ 
sciousness, and passed away peacefully at his residence in 
Lansdown, on Tuesday morning, at 7-30. 

“ Mr. Buscomb was a member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and he was a native of Bodmin, 
in Cornwall. He loved the county of his birth and the 
people belonging to it, and whenever a break in his busy 
career was possible, he journeyed there for his holiday. 
It was, ho declared, the best tonic he could have, and he 
always returned re-invigorated and appreciating more 
fully the somewhat different beauties of the county of 
his adoption. He first came to Stroud in 1883, taking 
over the practice of Mr. Millar, who had earlier acquired 
it from Mr. Powell. He quickly settled down in his new 
work and gained many friends and clients, who soon 
learned to value his undoubted ability and his kindly 
nature. Than he a kinder or more humane man never 
lived. In treating an animal, from a horse to a cat or 
tame mouse even, he would use nothing but the best of 
drugs and the most efficient of instruments. Ho only 
considered the comfort of his patients, and the strenuous 
life he led, travelling at all hours of the night and day 
and in all winds and weathers, doubtless played a part 
in the undoing of an otherwise robust constitution. In 
stature and in nature the doctor was a typical ‘ John 
Bull.’ He was not only an Englishman, but a man, 
and lie was beloved by ail who knew him. Judging his 
fellows by his own standard, ho never thought of anyone 


doing anything but a manly action. In all things he 
was generous to a fault, and lie was never happier than 
when contributing to the happiness of others, either 
humane or of the dumb creation. His horses and dogs 
were ever his companions, and there at all times seemed 
a complete understanding between them. Appeals for 
help in cases of suffering or distress wore nover made to 
him in vain. 

“ When he first came to Stroud he found an old-fashioned 
country town, and he took his share in the many alterar 
tions and improvements which have been effected, and 
placed the capital of Mid-Gloucestershire on a higher 
plane as a centre of commerce and industry. His own 
residence and surgery were old-world in every detail, 
and occupied tho site of the National Provincial Bank 
in George and Russell Streets prior to his removal to 
Lansdown. Near his new home he established an up-to- 
date hospital for the dumb friends who came under his 
charge, and he also planned an old style garden, in which 
ho evinced the greatest pride. It was in 1907 that he 
was elected a member of the Stroud Urban Council, and 
on all the committees of that body he served with credit 
to himself and distinct satisfaction to the ratepayers and 
his colleagues. There are to-day only four other members 
of the Council elected at the same time. Lost year lie 
was elected vice-chairman, and in April of the present 
year ho was appointed to the Chair, a w r ell-deserved honour 
which he much appreciated. This office gave him the 
right to sit as an ex-officio Justice of the Peace, and he 
was welcomed by the chairman of the Stroud Bench 
(Col. W. Capel) soon after appointment. Much to his 
regret that was the only occasion upon which he was able 
to attend tho Court. So conscientious was he in the 
performance of his public duties and the dot-ails of his 
practice that in the early days of his illness enforced 
confinement to the house greatly upset him. Mr. H. E 
Trindor (vice-chairman of the Council) was, however, 
able to assure him that all w T as well so far as town affairs 
w r ere concerned, while as to his practice that was being 
efficiently carried on by his partner, Mr. Thomas Josiali 
Margarson, of Mundford, Norfolk, who had come down to 
assume tho responsibility attaching to a very extensive 
connection. Not only had Dr. Buscomb a big practice 
of his own in this county, but he was one of the selected 
votorinary officers under the Board of Agriculture, and 
his dutios in this connection took him great distances 
in different parts of the country. 

“Tho doceased was a Freemason, and with his life-long 
friend, the late Mr. William Knee, he founded the Hicks 
Beach Lodge, of which ho was a Past Master. He always 
evinced the keonest possible interest in the craft, and was 
much esteemed by the Brethren wherever he was known. 
He was a staunch Conservative, but by no means an 
aggressive politician. Some of the exciting political 
history of Stroud he was associated with, but his record 
w T as free from anything to which exception could be 
taken by his hottest opponent. He was a loyal Church¬ 
man ; in fact, he was a man of deep, if unobtrusive, religious 
feeling, and he was for some years a sidesman of Stroud 
Parish Church. 

“ Dr. Buscomb, who w 7 ould have been 62 years of age 
had he lived until next month, was married in 1889 to 
Miss Hands, a cousin of the late Mr. and Mrs. William 
Knee. There was no issue of tho marriage. Sincere 
sympathy is extended to the widow' in her heavy bereave¬ 
ment His chief recreation was shooting.** 


Army Veterinary Service. 


Territorial Veterinary Services 
A Royal Warrant provides that tho rate of pay for a 
Deputy Assistant Director of Veterinary Services in the 
Territorial Army shall be £150 a year instead of £375 a 
year Bonus on the £150 a year, as provided by current 
rates, will be issuable in addition, and officers in receipt 
of retired pay filling this post will continue to draw retired 
pay in addition to these emoluments — The Times. 
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Thermometers fr e Profession 

Best English Make. 

GUARANTEED ACCURATE 


Each Thermometer is marked with 
Professor Hobday's specification 
for Horse, Dog, Cow, Pig, Sheep 
and Fowl. 


In Strong 
Metal Case. 



EACH. 

3 for 10/- 

With Magnifying Lens. 


Each Thermometer has been tested, 
approved, and marked (NP 22) by the 
National Physical Laboratory. 


W. B. HOWLETT & e©. 

IA7 HOLBORN, LONDON. E.C. 


AN IDEAL PROTECTION FOR VETERINARY 
8URGE0NS. 

ALL ACCIDENTS and ALL ILLNESSES 
from ANY CAUSE 

can now bo insured, covering Large Capital Sums or 
Annuities in rase of Accidental Death, Disablement, Loss 
ot Limbs or Eyes, and also Weekly Compensation during 
total or partial disablement by 

ANY ACCIDENT or 
ANY SICKNESS. 

Write for details to Insurance Department, John Bell 
and Croydon, Ltd., 6 Giltspur Street, E.C. By effecting 
all your Insurance through our House you pay the lowest 
premiums and secure quick and liberal settlement of 
claims without trouble or expense to yourself or your 
family. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LID., 

PERTH, and ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 

A PIONEER COMPANY FOR LIVE STOCK 

which insures at Lowest Rates 


Farm Hones 
Trade Hones 
Mares In-Foal 


Castration ol Colts 
Blood 8tock, including 
Brood Mares 


Unborn Foals 8ires 

Pedigree and other Cattle Flat Racan 
Anthrax Steeplechasers, &c. 

TRANSIT lor 8hov*» or Sales and othar 8HORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and MARINE RISKS to all parts at Nominal 
Premiums. 

FULL COMMISSION AND INSPECTION FEES TO VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Claims Paid exceed £16,000,000. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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Notk.— The figure** for the current year are approximate only. “Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
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Veterinary Vaccines 


DOG DISTEMPER 

Our Vaccine prepared from many strains of those 
organisms found in this disease is proving most success¬ 
ful One trial offers conclusive proof of its woith. 

MAMM1TIS IN COWS 

The many repeat orders from Veterinary Surgeons 
for this Vaccine indicate for it a growing reputation 
in the profession.--- 


THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES, RUNCORN, CHES. 

of 



LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK. LONDON. 


SERUM LABORATORY, 

ANTWERP. 

(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 

By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 

Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 

39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 

ANTWERP. 


ANIMAL DISEASES 
Research Association. 

AUTOGENOUS VACCINES. 

POLYVALENT STOCK VACCINES- Recommended for 

BOVINE MAMMITIS (Preventative). 

CANINE INTERDIGITAL ABSCESSES (Curative). 

SUPPURATING CONDITIONS GENERALLY. 

READING BACILLUS, for use in unhealthy wounds. 

AGGLUTINATION TEST FOR ABORTION. 

MILK TESTS FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 

MICROSCOPICAL, CULTURAL and BIOLOGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS. 


Sterile swabs, bottles lor milk or blood collection, 
with directions, by return of post. 


PRICE LIST upon Application to 

The CHIEF INVESTIGATOR, A.D.R.A., 
Glasgow Veterinary College. 


Tc!eer.m. “ LABOSERUM. ANTWERP." 
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The Veterinary Profession and a Pure Milk Supply. 

By Sidney Villar, F.R.C.V.S. 

(Presented to the National Veterinary Medical Association, Bath, 1922). 


It is, perhaps, particularly appropriate that the 
subject of a pure milk supply should be considered 
by us at our meeting in Somerset, for not only is it 
a great dairy county, but it has as its Chief Medical 
Officer of Health, Dr. W. G. Savage, one of the best 
known specialists on this subject and whose work 
has been of the greatest service to our profession and 
the public. It is interesting to note that his “ Milk 
and Public Health,” published ten years ago, was 
dated from Weston-super-Mare, a town within a 
few miles of our meeting place. 

Within recent years systems of recording the quan¬ 
tities of milk produced by individual cows have come 
into vogue, and it is considered of sufficient public 
interest to publish in London daily newspapers the 
fact that such and such a cow has produced 2,000 
gallons of milk in a single lactation period; indeed, 
it appears to be the ambition of the breeders of one 
particular class of cattle to get cows of their own 
special breed to as nearly as possible approximate and 
even exceed that extraordinary yield. The physique 
of such cows and that of their progeny must deteriorate 
by such unnatural forcing, and detrimental effects 
would ultimately be produced on all our breeds of 
milking cattle if this were generally adopted. At 
the present time there is a much larger percentage of 
tuberculosis among our heavy milking breeds than 
in other classes of cattle. 

By persistent efforts to increase excessively its 
milk yield the vitality of an individual is lowered, 
its susceptibility to infectious disease is increased, 
for its powers of resistance are lessened ; apart fiom 
such constitutional effects the local effects are marked, 
the udders of heavy milking cows and of heavy 
milking breeds are particularly prone to abnormal 
and diseased conditions. 

The state of filth and disease under which it is 
permissible in this country to produce and distribute 
milk is something of a disgrace to the authorities 
who are responsible for the public health. 

The whole of the proposed legislation from Mr. 
John Burns’ Bill of 1913, down to the Bill presented 
to Parliament by the Minister of Health in May, 1920, 
recognised the very important role which our pro¬ 
fession should undertake in securing a pure and 
healthy milk supply. 


The Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, 
provides for the appointment or employment of 
veterinary inspectors, and confers on them consider¬ 
able responsibilities. The operation of this Act was 
postponed by Parliament until one year after the 
official termination of the war, and should therefore 
have come into force not later than August 31st, 
1922. 

It was in expectation of this Act coming into opera¬ 
tion that the writer accepted the invitation of your 
Local Committee and prepared a paper to put before 
this meeting, but on 20th June last a Bill was presented 
in the House of Lords by Lord Onslow and ordered 
to be printed which seeks to further postpone the 
operation of the 1915 Act until the first day of Sep¬ 
tember, 1925, and makes no provision for taking 
advantage of the services of the veterinary profession 
during the intervening period. 

Only one clause of this Bill (Sec. 5) deals with the 
milk of diseased cows ; it runs, “No person shall 
knowingly by himself or by any servant or agent, 
sell or offer, or expose for sale the milk of a cow 
suffering from tubercular disease of the udder,” 
whereas the Act which it postpones makes illegal the 
sale of the milk of any cow which has given tuber¬ 
culous milk or is suffering from emaciation due to 
tuberculosis, or from tubercle of the udder, acute 
inflammation or suppuration of the udder, actino¬ 
mycosis of the udder, anthrax, or foot-and-month 
disease, and makes further provision for extending 
this list. This new Bill is almost incredibly weak in 
view of the existing public anxiety as to the pureness 
of its milk supply. The increased charge on the 
public funds which would be incurred by the 1915 
Act is the only possible excuse for its postponement. 

The Medical Officer for the City of London, in his 
Annual Report for 1921, says : “ I think it is a matter 
of very serious concern that it is possible to purchase 
in the City of London fifty consecutive samples of 
milk and find that one in four of these milks is tuber¬ 
culous.” Further, in his report he says: “ I am 
satisfied that the obligation should rest on the farmer 
to ensure the milk he supplies to the public is free 
from infection and that it should not be necessary 
for any public body first to discover that infected 
milk is being sold and then to notify the farmer in 
order that suitable remedial measures may be adopted 
after the dangerous milk has been consumed by the 
public.” 

That the public can thus be afforded opportunity 
of consuming infected milk during the period of 
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time this roundabout process of discovering the 
diseased animal which is producing it is an evil 
which would be obviated or very appreciably lessened 
by periodical veterinary inspection of all cows used 
for the public milk supply. 

Tuberculosis exists in our dairy cows to a greater 
extent than in pre-war days—the present ratio has 
been estimated at from 40 per cent, to 60 per cent.— 
by far the greater proportion are affected to only 
a slight extent and it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the milk of those cows which have only slight lesions 
can in any way be prejudicially affected by the 
presence of, say, a small lesion in a lymphatic gland or 
other organ apart from the udder. 

Such a large number of cows are infected to this 
slight extent, and therefore show a reaction to the 
tuberculin test, that it would be impossible to keep 
up the necessary milk supply of this country if the 
milk of reacting cows could not legally be used, 
neither is it desirable from a public health point of 
view that such milk should not be consumed. 

The danger to the public from the use of milk of 
slightly affected cows is in the incidence of tuber¬ 
cular disease. In such cows the disease either becomes 
arrested or it may progress, and its progress is usually 
slow and chronic, but earlier or later the period will 
arrive when the milk of an individual cow, if she is 
not meanwhile sent to the butcher, becomes unsafe 
for human consumption. The timely recognition 
of the arrival of this dangerous condition is difficult 
to determine even by a scientific observer, but by 
physical examination of the animal and the employ¬ 
ment of scientific tests, the details of which are well 
known to the modern veterinary surgeon, he is able 
to determine when an individual cow should no 
longer be used for dairy purposes. The employment 
of veterinary skill is essential both in the interests 
of the consumer and producer of milk. 

In March, 1920, the Food Controller of the Ministry 
of Health, for the purpose of providing a supply of 
cow's milk of high hygienic quality which should be 
absolutely reliable and safe for the food of infants 
and children, made a Regulation which provides that 
no person can advertise or sell any milk under the 
designations of “ Grade A Milk ” or “ Grade A 
(Certified) Milk ” except under licence from the 
Ministry of Health. A licence permitting the use of 
such trade designations is granted only to producers 
and distributors of milk who comply with certain 
regulations to the satisfaction of a representative of 
the Ministry or of a Local Authority acting on its 
behalf. Such regulations provide for the proper 
"equipment” of premises and “methods” of 
management of cows. 

The chief difference in the requirements for “ Grade 
A Milk ” and “ Grade A (Certified) Milk ” is that 
although no special bacterial count is insisted on in 
“ Grade A.” “ Grade A (Certified) Milk ” on examina¬ 
tion at any time before delivery to the consumer 
must not contain B. coli in 1/10 c.c. (in each of two 
tubes) or more than 30,000 bacteria per c.c.. and must 
not be delivered to the consumer more than t wo days 
after the day of production. 


Provided that the producer is an educated man, 
has sufficient financial means at his command, and 
has a staff with some technical knowledge, the 
Ministry’s requirements as to method and equipment 
can be and are easily carried out ; but the further 
condition, which provides “ that during the period 
for which the licence is granted the herd from which 
the milk is obtained must contain no cow or heifer 
in milk or in calf or other bovine animal kept in 
contact with the herd which has not passed the 
tuberculin tests as specified,” presents a great diffi¬ 
culty—indeed, for the production of such milk on a 
big scale from a numerous herd, an almost insurmount¬ 
able difficulty. 

For many years, except during the war period, the 
writer has been concerned, either personally or in an 
advisory capacity, in attempts to maintain dairy 
herds in which all the cows will pass the tuberculin 
test, and has found, except in small herds, such a 
condition to be unattainable except for a short period 
of time; but in all cases he has had to deal with herds 
in which the number is maintained by the purchase 
of fresh cattle, he has never dealt with herds numeric¬ 
ally kept up by home-bred animals from non-reacting 
parents. 

In 1914 a nobleman* actuated by philanthropic 
motives, started a herd of cows with the object of 
supplying milk from non-tuberculous cows to the 
public. None but cows which had passed the tuber¬ 
culin test, were admitted to the herd, and periodical 
testings by the subcutaneous method were carried 
out during the war time and up to March, 1920. 

During these six years the reacting cow's are stated 
to have been about five per cent., and the cases of 
doubtful reaction seven-and-a-half per cent. All 
reactors were immediately disposed of, and doubtful 
cases segregated and re-tested. 

In March, 1920, the Ministry, as the condition of a 
licence to sell Grade A (Certified) Milk, insisted that 
the double tuberculin test, i.e„ the subcutaneous 
and the ophthalmic tests, should be applied simul¬ 
taneously to all cows, and the members of this herd 
w'ere subjected to the double test. 

The reactions to these simultaneously applied 
tests were in some cases divergent and contradictory, 
and the result of this double test of the herd was 
disappointing both to the veterinary surgeon and 
the owner. 

All cows show'ing reactions whether to the 
subcutaneous or ophthalmic tests or to both tests 
were disposed of, but two healthy-looking cows which 
were segregated and re-tested at various periods were 
submitted to post-mortem examination for the 
purpose of comparing the value or reliability of the 
two different methods of testing ; these were “ Claret,” 
a red shorthorn, and “Liza Jane,” a roan shorthorn, 
both about five years old. 

The records of these cows and post-mortem results 
are as follows :— 


•Vbcount Astor. 
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“ Claret.” 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 

12 tli hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

19-3-20 

102 

102 

1014 

101-8 

_ 

14-5-20 

101-4 

101 , 

101-8 | 

101-6 

102 

29-6-20 

101-8 

101 

101-6 | 

101-2 

101-2 


At each of these testings, although she passed the 
subcutaneous test, she failed in the ophthalmic— 
laehrymation, conjunctivitis and muco-purulent dis¬ 
charge from the eye being present throughout the 
testing period. On 20th July, 1920. she was tested 
bv the ophthalmic method only, and again failed. 

In August she was again subjected to the double 
test, passed in the subcutaneous, and failed in the 
ophthalmic. 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 

^ 12th hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

15-8-20 

Pasteur 

4 c.c. 

101*2 

101 

Lachryma- 
tion ami 
conjuncti¬ 
vitis mark-' 
ed. Hal flea 
spoonful of 
muco-pus 1 
at aiul 
around 
inner can- 
thus. 

101 

Lachryma- 
tion and 
discharge 
of niiit'o- 
pus increas¬ 
ed, eye 
apparently 
painful, 
slight swel¬ 
ling below 
lower eye¬ 
lid. 

101-2 

Laehryma¬ 
tion severe. 
No muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge 

101-4 

Eye much 
improved. 
Slight Inch 
ry mat ion 
only. 


Post-mortem examination ten days later revealed 
tuberculosis—the pharyngeal lymphatic glands on 
both sides, the laryngeal on right side and one sub¬ 
maxillary lymphatic, were affected -there was a 
large caseous nodule in the right lung and a medias¬ 
tinal lymphatic gland was caseous and gritty on 
section. 


“ Liza Jane.” 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 

12th hour. 

15th hour. 

18 th hour. 

27-5-20 j 
29-6-20 
29-6-20 ! 

101*4 

102 

101*2 
101*2 1 
Muco-pi 

102 

102*2 

urulent disc 

102-2 101-6 

103 103-2 

harge throughout. 


On July 20th she was tested by the ophthalmic 
method only and again failed. In August she was 
subjected to the double test, passed in the subcutan- 
taneous, and failed in the ophthalmic. 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 

12th hour. 

15th hour. 

18tl» hour. 

15-8-20 

Pasteur 

4 c.c. 

101 

101*2 

Laehryma¬ 
tion down 1 
side of 
cheek, con¬ 
junctivitis. 
Haif a tea¬ 
spoonful of 
muco-pus. 

101*6 

Lachryma -1 
tion and 
conjuncti¬ 
vitis. in¬ 
creased 
muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge. 

101-2 

Eye much 
improved, 1 
fresh muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge. 

1 

101 -6 

Laehryma¬ 
tion, con¬ 
junctivitis 
and muco- 
pus slight. 


Post-mortem examination showed well marked 
tubercle in the right pharyngeal lymphatic gland; 


no other lesion was found. Attention is invited to 
the frequent intervals at which these cows were 
tested: “Claret” had been subcutaneously injected 
four times in five months, and “Liza Jane” three times 
in three months. It seems probable that immunity 
to the subcutaneous test had been conferred by 
prior testings. The ophthalmic tests were positive 
and unaffected by previous testings. The right eye 
was used for the last, tests ; the left eye had been 
previously used. 

In contrast to these two results the history of a 
similar apparently healthy cow, “ Ladybird,” is 
interesting. 


“ Ladybird.” 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Tcinp. 

9th i 
hour, j 

12th 

hour. 

15th 

hour. 

18th 

hour. 

21st 

hour. 

10-9-20 

23-4-21 

101-2 

100-4 

100-8 

102 

101 

102-6 

101*2 

104-8 

101-2 

104 

103-4 


On both these occasions the ophthalmic test was 
simultaneously employed, but no reaction took place, 
the eye remaining clear throughout the testing 
periods. 

Post-mortem, 10th May, 1921.-—One small tuber¬ 
cular lesion was found in a mesenteric gland, no other 
lesion w r as discovered. The lesion was submitted to 
Sir John MacFadyean, who reported, “ On micro¬ 
scopic examination of a piece of the mesenteric gland 
I found that the lesion in it w'as tuberculous, it w r as 
partly caseous and calcification had begun in it.” 

It will be observed that although in these three 
cows there was a discrepancy in the result of the tests 
themselves the total result was correct—each animal 
failed to pass the combined test, and eaeh of them 
proved tuberculous. 

Of interest is the record of another cow tested in 
the same date which had passed both tests simul¬ 
taneously in the previous October. 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial i 
Temp. 

0th 

hour. 

12th 

hour. 

15th j 
hour. 

18th j 
hour. 

21st 

hour. 

23-4-21 

101 

102 

100-8 

101 

Muco- 1 
purulent 
discharge i 

102 

Muco¬ 

purulent 

discharge 

103-6 


She was isolated and re-tested in August. 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 

12th hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

20-8-21 

102 

102 

Slight lach- 
rymation 
and muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge. 

103 

Slight laeh¬ 
rymation 
and muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge, j 

102-6 

1 102-2 

Laehryma¬ 
tion and 
muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge. 


Post-mortem on 22nd August revealed tubercle 
in one pharyngeal lymphatic gland, no other evidence 
of tuberculosis. 

As before indicated, this herd was tested as required 
by the Ministry every three months, all animals 
which reacted to either test were at once segregated 
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or disposed of, and all doubtful ones segregated and 
re-tested; and as has already been shown this imme¬ 
diate segregation and disposal of doubtful and reacting 
animals had been carried out in this herd for six years 
and no fresh cow was ever admitted to the premises 
unless it had immediately previously passed the 
tuberculin test. Notwithstanding all these efforts 
the result of a double test simultaneously applied 
in April, 1921, of the whole herd, was surprising : 

Number of cows tested .117 

Number of cows passed both tests ... ... 62 

Number of cows which failed to pass ... 55 

Of those which failed to pass, 37 cows reacted and 
18 were doubtful reactors. All the reacting and 
doubtful cows were isolated on a distant pasture or 
disposed of. The 62 cows which passed this com¬ 
bined test were turned out into meadows and only 
brought into a shed for milking. The whole of the 
cowsheds and buildings were cleansed and disinfected. 

Four months later, viz., in August, 1921, the 62 
cows which had passed were with 21 freshly-purchased 
cows* again subjected to a fresh test as prescribed by 
the Ministry. The result was even more alarming 
than the previous test. 

Number of cows tested ... ... ... ... 83 

Nine were subjected to the ophthalmic test only, 
eight passed and one failed, and 74 were subjected 
to the double test. 

Number of cows passed both tests ... ... 38 

Number of cows which failed in both tests 10 
Number of cows which failed in ophthalmic 

test only . 15 

Number of cows which failed in subcutaneous 
test only ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Number of cows which passed the subcutaneous, 
but were doubtful in the ophthalmic ... 10 

So that out of this frequently-tested and presumably 
tubercle free herd only 46 cows could pass both tests, 
and moreover the cows had meanwhile all been kept 
in the open air ; they, except possibly in the case of 
the newly-purchased cows, had been at grass since 
the previous testing. 

So large was the number of freshly reacting cows 
that suspicion was aroused as to the tuberculin which 
had been used; could it have contained living 
bacilli ? This was negatived by the fact that no 
local swellings had ever been observed at the seat of 
the subcutaneous injections, also the tuberculin 
used had been obtained from two different sources. 

Then the reliability of the tests was questioned, 
and to determine this the owner offered any of the 
cows for post-mortem examination. Six apparently 
healthy but reacting cows were destroyed and their 
carcases examined.f 

Two cows, “ Duchess ” and “ Girlie,” which had 
f ailed in the April testing, were first taken ; they 
were not tested in August, but had meanwhile been 
segregated, indeed, one of them, “ Duchess.” had 

• The pre-purchase tuberculin tests were made by several veterin¬ 
ary surgeons. 

t There were present at these post-mortem examinations, represen¬ 
tatives of the Ministry of Agriculture and Royal Veterinary College, 
Mr. Wooster, M.R.C.V.S., the writer and other veterinary surgeons 
and public health officials. 


been segregated for over a year. Between 16th 
March, 1918, and 23rd April, 1921, this cow had been 
subjected to the subcutaneous test eight times and 
had on each occasion passed, but failed in the oph¬ 
thalmic test when simultaneously applied on the 
last four occasions. 


“ Duchess.” 


Date of 

Initial ; 





Test. 

Temp. 1 

9th hour. 

12 th hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

19-3-20 

102 

101 

102-8 

101 

101 

19-3-20 


Muco-purulent discharge throughout. 

29-6-20 

101-6 , 

101 

101 

100 4 

100-2 

29-6-20 


Muco-purulent discharge throughout. 

17-11-20 

101-4 

100-6 

101-2 

101-6 

101 

17-11-20 


Conjunc- 

Conjunc- 

Conjunc- 

Conjunc- 



tlvitls, 

tlvitls, 

tlvitls. 

tivitis, 



muco- 

muco- 

muco- 

lachryma- 



purulent 

purulent 

purulent 

tlon, muco- 



| discharge . 

discharge. 

discharge. 

purulent 

discharge. 

23-4-21 

101 

101 

! 1014 

100 

101 4 

23-4-21 


Muco-purulent discharge throughout. 


Post-mortem (“ Duchess.”).-—Tubercle was present 
in the pharyngeal, mediastinal, bronchial, mesenteric 
and hepatic lymphatic glands, and in both lungs and 
the liver. At the date of slaughter her bodily 
condition was good and her age about eight years. 

“ Girlie,” an aged cow, passed the subcutaneous 
test on 16th May, 1919, and the subcutaneous and 
ophthalmic tests simultaneously applied on 19th 
March and 29th June, 1920. 


Her testings in April, 1921, were :— 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 1 

12 th hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

20-4-21 

20-4-21 

100-4 

100 

100-4 

Muco¬ 

purulent 

discharge. 

101 

103 

Muco¬ 

purulent 

discharge. 


Post-mortem (“Girlie”), made nearly seven months 
later, showed a caseous abscess the size of a walnut 
in the right pharyngeal lymphatic gland and tuber¬ 
cular lesions in the left bronchial and mediastinal 
lymphatic glands. 

Four cows which had failed in the August test 
were next taken : “ Veracity,” “ Windsor,” “ Major¬ 
ity,” and “ Cowslip.” 

“ Veracity ” had passed both tests simultaneously 
applied three times within the ten months ending 
2nd May, 1921, and failed in both tests in August. 
1921. 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 

12 th hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

18-8-21 

103 

103-4 

Muco¬ 

purulent 

discharge. 

104 

Profuse 
muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge, 
conjunc¬ 
tivitis and 
lachrvma- 
tion. 

104-2 

Ditto. 

105 4 
Conjunc¬ 
tivitis and 
laohryma- 
tion. 
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Post-mortem (“ Veracity ”).—Tubercular lesions 
were present in the right bronchial and posterior 
mediastinal glands. Lungs and other organs apparent¬ 
ly free. 

“ Windsor ” had passed both tests simultaneously 
applied in August and November, 1920, and on 2nd 
May, 1921, passed the subcutaneous, but as her eye 
was suspicious of reaction she was segregated and 
again tested in August. 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 

12 th hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

2-5-21 

2-5-21 

101 

100-4 

Slight muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge 
and con¬ 
junctivitis. 

101 

Slight muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge 
and con¬ 
junctivitis. 

101 

Eye clear. 

101 

Eye clear. 

17-8-21 

17-8-21 

101-2 

101 

Muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge, 
lachry ma- 
tion, con¬ 
junctivitis. 

101-4 

Slight muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge, 
lachryma- 
tion, con¬ 
junctivitis. 

101 

Lachryina- 
tion, con¬ 
junctivitis. 

100-6 

Muco-pus, 
lachryma- 
tion, con¬ 
junctivitis. 


Post-mortem (“ Windsor ”).-—At the base of right 
lung was one tubercular lesion the size of a hazel nut, 
and numerous caseous calcareous lesions in posterior 
mediastinal lymphatic gland. 

“ Majority ” had passed both tests simultaneously 
employed five times between February, 1920, and 
May, 1921, but failed in both tests in August, 1921. 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

0 th hour. 

12 th hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

17-8-21 

17-8-21 

102 

101-2 
Muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge, 
lachry ma- 
tlon. 

103-6 
Muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge, j 
conjunc¬ 
tivitis, 
lachryina- 
tion. 

105-2 ] 

Muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge. 

106-2 
Muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge, 
conjunc- 
! tivitis, 
lachryma- 
tion. 


Post-mortem (“ Majority ”).—One well marked 
small tubercular lesion in mediastinal lymphatic 
gland. No further lesions found. 

“ Cowslip ” had passed both tests simultaneously 
applied on three occasions between September, 1920, 
and May, 1921, but failed in both tests in August, 
1921. 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 

12 th hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

i ?? 

00 oo 
tote 

102 

101-2 

Muco¬ 

purulent 

discharge. 

102 

Muco¬ 
purulent 
discharge, 
lachry ma- 
tlon. 

102-6 
Conjunc¬ 
tivitis, 
lachry ma- 
| tion. 

103-6 

Muco-pus, 

lachryma- 

tion. 


Post-mortem (“ Cowslip ”).—Pin-point areas in 
mediastinal lymphatic gland; these lesions were 
subjected to a microscopic examination by Mr. Leslie 
Sheather, B.Sc., who reported the existence of definite 
tuberculosis. No further tubercular lesions were 
found in this cow. 

All the foregoing six reacting cows had been selected 
for slaughter not on account of the qualities of the 


reactions they had shown, but because either from 
not being pregnant or from being comparatively poor 
milkers they were less valuable to keep alive than 
others. 

Further cows were offered for post-mortem, but it 
was felt that the reliability of the tests had been 
sufficiently established. One other cow (“ Susan ”) 
was, however, subjected to post-mortem examination ; 
she had passed the subcutaneous test in August, 
1921, but at the 9th and 12th hours had shown a 
trace of mueo-purulent discharge at the inner canthus, 
while at 15th, 18th, and 21st hours her eye was quite 
clear. It was thought desirable to determine if this 
very slight accumulation of discharge should be 
regarded as a reaction. Mr. Wooster, who had made 
the test, considered it should not. No tubercular 
lesions were found in the carcase. 

There was a further inducement to post-mortem 
this cow. She had at a subcutaneous test in May, 
1919, shown a sudden jump followed by an equally 
sudden marked fall in her temperature—no regular 
temperature curve was shown and the jump was 
regarded as accidental and not due to tuberculosis— 
this opinion was justified after an interval of two 
years. 

“ Susan.” 


Date of 
Test. 

Initial 

Temp. 

9th hour. 

12 th hour. 

15th hour. 

18th hour. 

6-5-19 

101-6 

102 

102 

104-2 

102-6 


The absolute necessity of simultaneously applying 
both the subcutaneous and ophthalmic tests where 
possible is shown by the cases which have been 
quoted, also the opinion for so long held that frequent 
injections of tuberculin confer some immunity to its 
action when used subcutaneously is confirmed, hence 
in a number of cases an ophthalmic reaction is obtain¬ 
able in a tuberculous animal although there is no 
reaction to the subcutaneous test. 

The seven years’ continual testing of this herd shows 
the enormous difficulty to be encountered in the 
establishment and upkeep of a tubercular-free herd of 
heavy milking cows although all newcomers to the 
herd are tuberculin tested and the hygienic sur¬ 
roundings of the animals are the best, and every 
known precaution is adopted to prevent the access 
of infected animals. 

In two other large herds used for producing high- 
grade milk there has been to my knowledge similar 
trouble with reacting cows. 

It appears that apart from the millionaire who 
does not mind financial loss the only person able to 
maintain a herd qualified to obtain and keep the 
Food Controller’s licence for Grade A (Certified) 
milk is the individual who has two or more farms, 
who can continually remove and replace reactors in 
his licensed herd by interchange with his other herds, 
and he would in the course of time, in keeping up 
his Grade A herd, also form a Grade D or even lower 
category herd. 
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The unsuccessful attempts to obtain tubercular- 
free herds in this country is apparently the reason 
why the General Medical Council of the Ministry of 
Health has appointed a committee of scientists to 
investigate the subject of tuberculin testing of cattle. 
Although we as veterinary surgeons will regret that 
except in so far as the actual application of the tests 
is concerned the veterinary profession is not repre¬ 
sented on the committee, we shall all hope that some 
of our difficulties will be removed and much benefit 
result from their labours and investigations which 
we hear are now in progress. 

The difficulties of the veterinary surgeon making 
the tubercular test are very great. 

To be in a position to give a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the result of the test needs the 
expenditure of considerable time, great care and 
observance of detail, and it must not be overlooked 
that these, difficulties are often increased by the 
action of vendors of cattle or other interested persons. 

A veterinary surgeon making the test should be 
prepared to devote twenty-four hours to each testing. 
For the sake of his client, his own reputation, and t he 
reputation of the tuberculin test, he should not under¬ 
take the work unless he can either personally make 
the observations or have them made by a reliable 
assistant. To allow cowmen to make the tempera¬ 
ture records or to be satisfied with an insufficient 
record of post-injection observations cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. 

There can be no justification for the action of a 
veterinary surgeon who would pass animals as free 
from tuberculosis on a temperature record taken on 
two occasions only subsequent to the subcutaneous 
injection. For this test the temperature records 
should be taken at the 6th and 3rd hour previous to 
injection and at the 9th, 12th, 15th and 18th hour 
subsequent to injection, and in those exceptional 
cases where there is a slight rise at the 15th hour 
followed with a still further slight increase at the 
18th hour it may be necessary to take further obser¬ 
vation at the 21st, hour. A rise of temperature of 
2° must be accepted as a reaction, provided the rise 
and fall are both gradual; a sudden jump in tempera¬ 
ture to this or a greater extent accompanied by an 
equally sudden fall to about normal should be regarded 
as possibly due to some accidental disturbance of 
temperature; the animal can only be regarded as 
suspicious and re-tested later on. 

For the ophthalmic test observations should com¬ 
mence at the 6th hour subsequent to the application 
of the tuberculin and continued to the 18th hour 
or even longer. When the eye shows conjunctivitis, 
marked lachrymation or the discharge of muco¬ 
purulent matter—the untested eye being at the same 
time bright and clear a reaction is established, and 
in my experience the animal may safely be regarded 
as tuberculous. In doubtful reactions from either 
test the advantage of simultaneous double testing 
is shown. A decided reaction to either test is suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the existence of tuberculosis, and the 
animal should be rejected. 


In the charts shown in this paper the ophthalmic 
test shows itself to be more reliable than the sub¬ 
cutaneous. Sir John MacFadyean, in comparing the 
reliability of the methods of testing, says, “Our 
experience compels us to give the preference to the 
subcutaneous method.’ - * 

It has been pointed out that the failure of the 
subcutaneous test may be attributed to its too 
frequent application the three months’ interval 
between tests insisted on by the Ministry of Health 
is certainly too short. 

A decided reaction to the subcutaneous test is 
often followed bv a period in which the animal will 
not react to further injections, and advantage is 
taken of this by some owners, who give a dose of 
tuberculin to their cattle a week or so before the 
official tests are made. 

Cowmen also will endeavour by depriving the 
tested animals of water to increase their thirst and 
then allow them to drink before the temperatures 
are taken, knowing that drinking cold water may 
lower the temperature; this effect, however, soon 
passes, and it is advantageous that a reacting animal 
often will not drink. 

Muco-pus can easily be removed intentionally or 
accidentally from I lie eye and the effects of lach¬ 
rymation obscured. 

Hut apart from artificial difficulties there are 
many others which the veterinary surgeon has to 
consider. In all animals for a variable period 
after infection tuberculin will not produce a 
reaction. Excitement caused by removing animals 
into unfamiliar surroundings or from their usual 
fellows or calves, rest rum, approaching or recent 
parturition, travelling, exposure at markets, etc., 
may all upset the thermal records. 

Rest and quietude of the animals are essential to 
successful testing. 

Then, again, it often happens that an animal badly 
affected with tuberculosis will not show any reaction 
to the subcutaneous test. The writer has on several 
occasions found cows affected with tubercular mas¬ 
titis pass this test ; fortunately, other indications of 
the nature of the diseased condition can usually be 
found, and there is the ophthalmic test available to 
assist diagnosis. 

Of a third method of tuberculin testing—the 
intradermal- the writer has little experience, but in 
the only three cases where reaction was marked, and 
where a post-mortem examination was made by him, 
the accuracy of the test was confirmed in each case. 
This test is somewhat similar to the intradermal 
mullein test so well known to army veterinary sur¬ 
geons, except that with tuberculin the skin of the 
eyelid is not generally used as the seat of injection, 
that of the under-surface of the root of the tail, “an 
anal fold,” being the usual seat of the operation; also 
the indication of reaction is different. An early tran¬ 
sient swelling which disappears by the 12th or 15th 
hour is not regarded as a reaction; a persistent 
swelling diffuse or well defined when compared with 

•Journal of Comparative Pathology, vol. xxvii., p. 372. 
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the anal fold at the opposite side of the tail lasting 
two or three days is a positive, reaction. Luokey, 
an American observer of large experience, says, “ In 
a general way the reaction to the intradermal test is 
best marked at the 72nd hour,”* and further that 
“ the outstanding characteristic of a reaction to the 
intradermal test is the length of time the swelling 
persists.”* 

Tuberculin is not infallible—it has its limitations. 
Whereas a positive reaction to either of the three 
tests indicates fairly positively the existence of 
tuberculosis, a negative reaction to either of these 
tests when separately employed is not absolute 
evidence that an animal is free from tuberculosis. 
It seems to be generally recognised that under favour¬ 
able circumstances the subcutaneous test is the most 
reliable of the three, but it is the most likely to be 
influenced or rendered inoperative by unfavourable 
circumstances. MaeKadyean lays down that, except 
where there is a high or unstable temperature in the 
animal to be tested. “ the proper course is to test 
simultaneously bv all three methods, for the combined 
indications which can be thus obtained afford a far 
surer guide to correct diagnosis than the result of 
any one method applied by itself.' f 

Apart from tubercular diseases and the various 
forms of mastitis, there are other diseased conditions 
of milking cows which deserve official recognition. 
The eruption on cows’ teats commonly known as 
cow pox, although not true vaccinia, is a contagious 
disease liable to spread rapidly in a herd, but capable 
of control under proper supervision. To my knowledge 
it has on more than one occasion been associated 
with septic throat in persons consuming the milk of 
affected cows. 

Within my practice this eruptive disease of the 
teats of his two cows was associated with diphtheria 
in a client’s household. “ The cows yielding the 
milk were found to be suffering from an eruptive 
disease of the udder, and bot h from the lesions and 
from the milk cultures of virulent diphtheria bacilli 
were isolated. The pathological condition in the 
cows preceded by a short interval the onset of t he 
disease in the (human) patients. It. is conceivable 
that pathological lesions in the cow, such as those 
described, if infected with diphtheria bacillus, might 
form a suitable nidus for its growth and permit of the 
infection of large quantities of milk over a consider¬ 
able period.’ { The eruptive disease of cows’ teats 
concerned in the historical outbreak of scarlatina 
in connection with a dairy at Hendon was of a pre¬ 
cisely similar character. In some years this condition 
of the teats is quite prevalent, particularly in the 
late autumn. 

Then there is the septic condition of cows frequently 
found where the placental membranes are abnormally 
retained, also those in which a putrid vaginal dis¬ 
charge arising from the same cause will deluge the 
posterior part of the udder and tail, some of which 
must inevitably find its wav into the milk-p ail. 

• Devine’s Bovine Tuberculosis, p. 93. 

t Journal of Comparative Pathology ami Therapeutics, vol. xxvll. 

fDrs. Dean and Todd, of the Lister Institute, in Journal of Hygiene, 
vol. h., part 2. 


The Central Chamber of Agriculture is in favour 
of bringing the 1015 Act into operation as it stands, 
but there can be no doubt that its veterinary inspec¬ 
tion clauses are being opposed by the dairy trade 
generally. Even the National Clean Milk Society, 
which has done an enormous amount of good work, 
wishes the Act amended, and appears to rely on the 
pasteurisation of milk offered for sale in preference 
to veterinary inspection. This is the more extra¬ 
ordinary as the Chairman of this Society is quoted 
as saying, “ At least 99 per cent, of London milk could 
only be sold in New York for cooking or for manu¬ 
facturing purposes”*; while on the other hand the 
Chairman of the Milk Committee of the National 
Farmers’ Union, who was recently sent out to the 
United States to investigate milk-producing met hods, 
says, “ In America then 1 is a good deal more inspection 
on farms than there is here. Altogether milk production 
and distribution are on a higher plane than they are 
in this country.”| 

It is perhaps not putting the point too strongly to 
say that some individual members of the medical 
profession appear to look upon veterinary surgeons 
as interlopers in the matter of a pure milk supply, and 
would only invite their help as a last recourse. 

Is it not our duty to endeavour to overcome all 
such antagonism from professional gentlemen, agricul¬ 
turists or milk traders ? This can best be done by 
making ourselves proficient in all duties which we 
may be called on to undertake in helping to supply 
pure milk to the public, by exercising great care and 
our best skill in all our inspections, and, perhaps 
just now most, of all, in devoting all possible time 
ami using our best, powers of discernment in carrying 
out tuberculin tests. 

The writer is indebted to Captain Pepper (Lord 
Aster's estate agent) for statistical material, and to 
Mr. Wooster, M.R.C.V.S., of High Wycombe, for 
his assistance. 

Discussion. 

The Chairman said he was sorry to hear that 
Col. Blittlcbank was unable to be there to open the 
discussion, and he had sent his remarks, which he 
would now read, to Mr. Stableforth. 

Col. J. W. Bkittlebank: I must first of all express 
my thanks to the Provisional Committee for asking me 
to open the discussion on Mr. Villar’s paper, and at 
the same time must express my regret to all concerned 
that I am unable to be present to open the discussion 
in person, but pressure of duty makes it impossible 
for me to leave Manchester. 

I heartily sympathise with Mr. \ illar in that he 
has had to reconstruct his position to conform with 
the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Bill now awaiting 
its third reading in the House of Commons- a Bill 
which quite obviously shirks responsibility for making 
the producer put his house ill order and saddles 
practically all the liability upon the distributor. 
Those who, like myself, have to administer the 
enactments in force for the control of the sale of milk. 

•Review of Reviews, May, 1922. 
fLIve Stock Journal, June, 1922. 
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as well as to inspect sources of supply, "ill know 
what this means. We know, for instance, that 
probably not less than 90 per cent, of the contamina¬ 
tion in milk takes place at the farm, and that it 
consists chiefly of dung, but the milk dealer will be 
required to retail milk by which the public health 
may not be endangered, and will thus be compelled, 
in self-protection, to instal appliances by which milk 
may be cleaned and cooked. 

Mr. Villar rightly deplores the fact that the new 
Bill makes no provision for the employment of 
veterinary surgeons, and here, I think he will permit 
me to say that I am quite sure that he is no advocate 
for the employment of veterinarians merely for the 
sake of finding them work, but is. like myself, con¬ 
vinced that only by the skilled and trained assistance 
which they are able to give, are we going to obtain 
anything like increased safety in the milk produced, 
and a diminished incidence of disease in the animals 
producing it. We must, in fact, make ourselves 
quite certain that the public interest must ever come 
first, and it is only when a proper and unbiassed 
examination of all the facts shows that we can render 
this special service that we have a right to claim it. 

I accept most of what Mr. Villar says, without 
question, on the first five pages of his paper, and he 
then goes on, by the publication of the results of 
tuberculin tests, to show the difficulties to be met 
with in the attempted maintenance of tuberculosis- 
free herds. His figures and facts, indeed, only serve 
to confirm the work of other competent and experi¬ 
enced observers. At the bottom of page 14 he says, 
“ The seven years continuous testing of this herd 
shows the enormous difficulty to be encountered in 
the establishment and upkeep of a tubercular-free 
herd of heavy milking cows.” 

I should have thought Mr. Villar would have 
unhesitatingly referred to it as a work of impossibility 
rather than have described it as a work of enormous 
difficulty, for where recruits to herds have to be 
imported I have never yet seen or heard of any herd, 
of any size, which has been kept continuously free 
from tuberculosis. I have no criticism to offer on 
the details of the tuberculin tests themselves, and 
have always been satisfied that, where a typical 
positive reaction has been obtained, it could be relied 
upon, but (and this I think is the crux of the whole 
question) having said so much, what more is there to 
be said ? Are we satisfied that wholesale tuber- 
culinisation of bovine animals is an economically 
sound proposition ? Mr. Villar apparently gives 
no opinion beyond the expression, already quoted, 
that it is a question of enormous difficulty, even 
although animals are maintained under the very 
best of conditions and every possible precaution 
taken to prevent the access of infection. 

Some of us are no doubt responsible for propounding 
views which, to say the least of them, in the light of 
further maturity and practice, we now say were 
ill-considered. I, for one, plead guilty to my share 
and am perfectly willing to admit that for many 
years I was a pronounced advocate of clearing herds 


with the aid of tuberculin, but I have now changed 
my opinion and am prepared to say for many reasons, 
that as a practical solution of our difficulties, I do not 
believe it to be sound. 

We, must, for instance, never forget that in dealing 
with the question under discussion the first con¬ 
sideration which arises is the financial one, on which 
the agriculturist has to be satisfied, and if what happens 
is as Mr. Villar has described on pages 9 and 10, then 
it will take a lot to convince him that he can make 
a living under such conditions. Let us for a moment 
turn to the history of what happens in herds reared 
absolutely free from exposure to risk of infection of 
tuberculosis and see what occurs if infection does 
get in. The history, as recorded by most of the 
reliable observers, is that in such conditions, where 
infection is accidently introduced, the disease spreads 
like wild-fire. 

I can confirm this in my own experience. I had 
for some years before the war maintained a herd 
free from tuberculosis, the herd being entirely self- 
contained and not refreshed by any animals from 
outside. After the outbreak of war this could not 
be done, for reasons which I need not enter upon, 
and fresh tested stock were supplied as recruits, the, 
work being apparently done with care. In a period 
of 15 months, with only one application of the test, 
77 per cent, of the animals reacted to tuberculin, 
and the mixed milk of the herd was tuberculous. 

There is, I think, an analogy in the case of man 
which may be instructive, for it is the recorded 
experience of more than one competent physician 
specially experienced in tuberculosis, that the town 
dweller is fat more resistant to the tubercle bacillus 
than is the fine, lusty man fresh from hill country 
who is suddenly compelled to live in infective sur¬ 
roundings in town, where infection may be said to 
be omnipresent. 

If, then, I have read Mr. Villar aright as intending 
to sound a note of warning to the practitioner, I am 
glad to associate myself with him. The whole 
question is one of tentative enquiry by competent 
and trained observers, and these, in my opinion, 
can only be found in adequate numbers in the veterin¬ 
ary profession. 

Many observers hold that small doses of tubercle 
bacilli may be beneficient and capable of conferring 
immunity. On the other hand, it is hardly a disputed 
fact that destructive tuberculosis is, as a rule, the 
result of long and continuous exposure to infection, 
the first to succumb being those who are under the 
greatest physical strain from either work, abuse, or 
debilitating disease. 

We have much to learn from a close and searching 
examination of work done in connection with the 
occupational incidence of tuberculosis in man. and 
I am tempted to wonder what percentage of human 
beings would pass if subjected to the tuberculin test 
in large numbers, and whether anyone would say 
that each and every reacting person was a danger to 
his fellow—I presume just about as much danger as 
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was the cow “ Ladybird,” described by Mr. Villar, 
to her fellows. 

Mr. Villar hopes that the enquiry undertaken by 
the Committee appointed by the General Medical 
Council of the Ministry of Health will result in some 
of our difficulties being removed. I fail to see what 
the difficulties are that we cannot understand, and 
I certainly deplore the fact that, we have not, as a 
profession, been able to undertake such responsible 
investigation. I believe that the unfortunate error 
we have dropped into was due first of all to looking 
at the conditions to be dealt with from a wrong 
angle. We were content to accept the superficial 
evidence put before us, and instead of setting to work 
at the right end, by making exhaustive enquiry into 
the essential practical conditions necessary for the 
maintenance of animals in the very highest state of 
resistance, we were, like the rest of the scientific 
world, carried off our feet by the discovery of tuber¬ 
culin, and in our enthusiasm for what was regarded 
as an easy way, quite overlooked the true doctrines 
of preventive medicine—probably in our case so 
much more difficult to apply than in man. For, of 
a necessity in animals, the living, working and sani¬ 
tary conveniences all exist within the same four 
wads. How much greater, then, is the mass of 
infection present in the cowshed containing infective 
animals than in the infective human habitation. 

The death-rate from tuberculosis in man has 
fallen most rapidly during the past two decades, 
and, no doubt, some part of this is due to the all¬ 
round steady improvement of social conditions, 
improved housing, and greater appreciation of the 
benefits of fresh air and light, but the chief cause of 
this rapid progress is the great work built up on 
Professor Cornet’s investigations—the persistent 
removal of infective dust from infected houses and 
workshops, and the consequent reduction in the 
amount of infection. 

Tuberculosis is one and the same disease in animals 
and man, despite the slight variation in the conditions 
found in various hosts or presented by the bacilli. 
It is a disease chiefly of housing propagated in dirt 
and darkness, and accentuated by overwork, vice, 
or anything imposing undue strain upon the animal 
economy, and the same predisposing conditions hold 
good wherever you look. 

I would thus relegate tuberculin to its proper 
position as a valuable aid to diagnose and a toy for 
millionaires, and reiterate my plea to make some 
attempt to understand properly the problem before 
us. 

I will not bore you by going into what I consider 
necessary, suffice to say for the moment that I am 
satisfied that great and valuable progress can be 
made in the direction of obtaining a safer and cleaner 
milk supply without the wholesale use of tuberculin, 
relying upon careful clinical examination, scrupulous 
cleanliness, and continuous keeping within bounds 
any chance infection by repeated and thorough 
disinfection, all results being controlled by frequent 
use of the biological test. 


I fear that the opening of the discussion on this 
paper has been rendered less “ interesting ” by the 
fact that I agree so entirely with Mr. Villar, and 
venture to hope that what he has said may lead to 
much good. The profession is discredited enough 
on these great questions as it is, and I further believe 
that blind faith in the continued employment of 
measures which show' such a large percentage of 
failures cannot lead to any progress, or useful service 
either, to agriculture or in the greater field of public 
health. 

I repeat my thanks to Mr. Sidney Villar for his 
paper, and again thank the gentlemen responsible 
for the opportunity to express my views. 

Mr. Hugh Begg said that perhaps they wmuld 
find it a little refreshing if he were to give a little 
constructive criticism. He thought it a little dis¬ 
appointing w'hen they got a paper styled “ The 
Veterinary Profession and a Pure Milk Supply ” to 
find that, the whole of the paper almost, fourteen out 
of twenty pages, centred round the tuberculin test. 
He did hope Mr. Villar would have dealt with some¬ 
thing apart from it; since he was dealing with a pure 
milk supply. He found on page 1 that he specifically 
said, “ The physique of such cows and that of their 
progeny must deteriorate by such unnatural forcing, 
and detrimental effects would ultimately be produced 
on all our breeds of milking cattle if this were gener¬ 
ally adopted ”—meaning of course, the stimulating 
of animals to a higher point of milk production. He, 
however, was candidly of opinion that they could 
raise the productive power of their herds in some 
districts by a gallon per day by proper breeding. 
They were still breeding from a lot of messy animals, 
which were just as subject to tubercle because they 
were not as big and firm as the good ones. They 
could certainly keep a tubercular-free herd by keeping 
them by themselves, breeding there and keeping 
one’s own stock. He could tell them of certain 
Grade A milk producers in Scotland whose herds 
had only shown one reactor in the last year and a half, 
and all the animals had been tested twice in that 
time. He did not think there w r as in England any 
case yet of anyone producing Grade A certified milk 
(“ Oh, yes.”). 

Mr. Villar : It is referred to in my paper. 

Mr. Begg said Lord Hamilton had begun to pro¬ 
duce Grade A certified milk. There was a difference 
between Grade A certified and Grade A milk. One 
must be bottled, sealed and dated at the farm ; 
whereas Grade A might, be bottled on the premises 
of a wholesale distributor, and might have a very 
high bacteriological content. He saw he mentioned 
that, “ The state of filth and disease under which 
it is permissible in this country to produce and 
distribute milk is something of a disgrace to the 
authorities who are responsible for the public health.” 
He supposed Mr. Villar was referring to England 
(laughter). He thought in that sentence was con¬ 
tained the whole essence of one of their biggest 
duties. They had a great mission in enlightening 
even the medical profession with regard to the work 
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they had done in the way of making it possible for 
a clean, wholesome milk as well as u tubercular-free 
milk to be produced as had been done in Scotland. 
If once they established a herd free, he guaranteed 
they could keep it free. He had an opportunity of 
speaking to a number of medical officers who had not 
taken that interest in the milk supply for the children 
that they ought to have taken. He was certainly 
indebted to Mr. Villar for die points of view he had 
put into his paper. Their whole energies as veterinary 
surgeons should be directed to such matters as the 
construction of byres and the dmies of owners as to 
foods, etc., and the grade of milk. 

Mr. H. L. Romo rts said there were two or three 
points Mr. Villar had omitted. In the first place, 
lie did not notice the effort that had been made by 
the agriculturists themselves under the milk recording 
scheme. That scheme had been an education and 
a stepping stone to the farmer to the production of 
cleaner milk. On the other hand, he was somewhat 
disappointed that in quoting from the report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for London, the quotation 
was simply a short excerpt. He thought Mr. Villar 
might have gone further and told them that the 
milk which was collected by the officers of the local 
authority was conveyed from the Eastern Counties 
bv railway during the summer months. To his 
mind that conveyed, as far as they in the Eastern 
Counties were locally concerned, a very terrible state 
of tilings. One heard speakers say that it was not 
altogether a question of tubercle in the milk which 
was the greatest factor in the production of a better 
milk supply. He disagreed when he was told that 
from the counties of Norfolk. Suffolk and Essex 
they could go to Liverpool Street and collect tuber¬ 
cular milk at the rate of one in twenty-four. Further, 
in the proposed amending Milk Bill there was only a 
vague obligation upon the producer of milk to produce 
tubercle-free milk, and he noticed with a certain 
amount of grim satisfaction, because he was too late, 
that in the House of Commons, on the second reading 
of the Milk Bill, Sir Watson Clieyne made a great 
effort to have the word “ knowingly "deleted from the 
clause. The position to-day was that the veterinary 
profession would not of necessity be called upon by 
the local authority under the Milk Shops Order, but 
in exceptional cases the local authority, the county 
council, might unforced cause cows to be properly 
examined for tuberculous udder. And, if the veterin¬ 
ary profession was not told off to examine the cows 
for evidence of tuberculous udder, how on earth were 
agriculturists to know that their cows were giving 
tuberculous milk ? They would, therefore, go on 
sending that away as fast as they had previously 
done. There was the other aspect of the case. A 
great many of their agricultural friends knew these 
things should be done, but it was only permissive. 
But as soon as the clause became law, and in that 
clause it was an obligation to remove cows suffering 
from tuberculous udder, they would most willingly 
support the authorities in their effort to produce 
tubercle-free milk. He was sure that, al,hough 


cleanness of milk was almost paramount, they must 
not lose sight of the fact that in view of the high 
percentage of diseased milk sent from the country 
to London and other large towns they should do all 
they could to utilise the tuberculin test in their effort 
to eliminate the tuberculous cow. In a great many 
instances, it was most desirable one should adopt 
the double test, the subcutaneous and the ophthalmic 
test. They were very much obliged to Mr. Villar 
for giving them an opportunity of seeing these statis¬ 
tics and reports, and no doubt they in the country 
would benefit by his remarks. There was one other 
paragraph on which he would like to make one or 
two comments. On the last page Mr. Villar said : 
“ It is perhaps not putting the point too strongly 
to say that some individual members of the medical 
profession appear to look upon veterinary surgeons 
as interlopers in the matter of a pure milk supply, 
and would only invite their help as a last resource." 
He thought another word ought to be substituted 
for the word " some.” He thought that it should 
be the word “few.” He did not think that, generally 
speaking, the medical profession looked upon them 
at all as interlopers. He thought it was, as Mr. 
Begg had insinuated, that some medical men had 
not, up to the last few months, realised that veterinary 
surgeons were supposed to, or did, know anything 
about tuberculous milk, and it had come almost as 
a revolution to some of them that tuberculous milk 
came from tuberculous cows. When they realised 
that the veterinary surgeon had as much interest in 
the production of non-tubercular milk, he was sure 
they would find they would have, in even the rural 
districts, the greatest possible support and the most 
loyal of colleagues with whom to work. 

Dr. Savage, Medical Officer of Health for Somerset, 
said as a member of the medical profession it was a 
great privilege to him to accept the opportunity of 
meeting them. He was one of those who held the 
opinion that the solution of this or any other question 
could only be satisfactorily answered and arrived at 
by the hearty co-operation of both professions. He 
had been a student of this milk question for over 
twenty years. He was not one of those who had 
realised there was a milk question in the last few 
months. He would say distinctly that in that period 
there had been no material improvement in the milk 
supply, generally speaking. It was a strong statement 
to make. The milk was just as dirty and just as 
liable to convey infectious disease, and just as tuber¬ 
culous. We were not making progress. He was 
sure that the Milk Bill was not designed to make 
progress. It was largely an evasion ; it was the 
putting off of doing anything that was really effec¬ 
tive. He heard people say that clean milk would 
cost more money. He had always held the view 
that dirty milk was dear at any price. He felt that 
the paper was an extremely valuable one, but that 
the tuberculin side had been perhaps unduly em¬ 
phasised. Of course, one must realise in speaking 
of a pure milk supply, there were two distinct things 
to deal with. The firs! was milk at a carrier of 
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disease, in which connection he mentioned an out¬ 
break of diphtheria in Somerset of over 100 cases 
and nearly a score of deaths. Then, secondly, there 
was the question of tubercle infected milk. The 
death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis, which was 
not conveyed bv milk to any extent, showed a tremen¬ 
dous reduction, but the death-rate from other forms 
was just as high as it was twenty years ago, and these 
other varieties were largely conveyed by milk. It 
was a significant difference. Somerset went to a 
lot of expense in dealing with these cases. It would 
be far better to eliminate tuberculous milk. Coining 
to the third thing what they spoke of as dirty 
milk—one heard people say there was no harm in 
it.. It was the same comfortable position taken up 
thirty or fifty years ago when the great pioneers of 
sanitary progress tried to improve the general sur¬ 
roundings and not simply one particular thing. It 
was very difficult to say what specific harm dirty 
milk was doing, but he was convinced it was doing 
a great deal of harm. What view did he, as a medical 
man, take of the part the medical profession should 
play in dealing with this question of a cleaner milk 
supply ? He thought one must recognise there were 
three methods available ; bacteriological examina¬ 
tion, general medical supervision, and veterinary 
supervision. He was strongly of opinion that as 
regarded veterinary supervision the veterinary inspec¬ 
tor must be a whole-time officer. He would never 
recommend his authority to appoint a part-time 
veterinary inspector for the same reason that he 
should not recommend the appointment of a part- 
time medical officer. He did not think that the 
veterinary inspector in connection with the milk 
supply should be otherwise than whole-time, other¬ 
wise there might be a conflict between private practice 
and public duties. There was one other joint 
regarding the question of cost; undoubtedly if 
they got a better supply it should cost a little more. 
They must distinguish, however, between the two 
costs- the cost of supervision and the cost of produc¬ 
tion. They knew that the cost of production should 
not be high. It did not require elaborate machinery. 
It required simply cleanliness. The cost of super¬ 
vision would cost something. That was a j>ro]>er 
charge which should be met quite ajiart from the 
milk supply, and it should not be thrown on the 
increased cost of milk. He thought the charge should 
be largely met from the Imperial exchequer because 
the supervision would be mainly for the urban dis¬ 
tricts. 

Mr. W. S. Stevens said he had three herds in his 
charge for producing Grade A certified milk or 
otherwise. One of these herds was an ordinary, 
everyday herd like they met anywhere. It was 
purchased by a wealthy man, and he started to 
eliminate tuberculous calves. The first percentage 
was very high, eight ]>er cent., but ultimately they 
got a clean herd. For reasons he would not mention 
tests were conducted for six months, and one of the 
tests wan taken before the cows went- to pasture 
and one when they came in. For three te-as they did 


not find any reactors. Then they had a <lrv summer, 
the summer before last, and to their great surprise 
they found four reactors. The only conclusion they 
came to was they got infected at grass. They ulti¬ 
mately decided that it was conveyed from the liquid 
manure tanks. 

The Reply. 

Mr. ViLi .ak said when he knew Col. Brittlcbank 
was going to open the discussion he was delighted, 
because he thought that he certainly believed in the 
tuberculin test. Naturally lie looked ujtolt what 
Col. Briulebaitk wrote in 1914. He thought that 
Col. Briiilebank had out-Herodcd llcrod, because, 
although he had jointed out there was an enormous 
difficulty in maintaining a tubercular-free herd. 
Col. Briutlebank said it was a work of imjrossibilit v. 
Mr. Villar emjdtasised the tremendous difficulties 
to he encountered and the unforeseen conditions met 
when they started as veterinary advisers to jirodttcers 
of Grade A certified milk. Mr. Begg said none of it 
was produced in England. He believed that it was 
being produced by ujnvards of a score of herds at 
the present time, and no doubt, if there was anv 
success, financially, that number would very greatly 
increase and veterinary surgeons would be emjiloved 
to carry out the tuberculin test. The last time In- 
heard the number of herds was a score. Now Dr. 
Savage told him there were fiftv-seveii. 

Mr. Beo.G : Not Grade A certified. 

Dr. Savage : Yes. 

Mr. Begg : It might be Grade A. 

Mr. Villar said it must refer to Grade A certified, 
because there must be a great many more who jiro- 
duced Grade A, which was absolutely common. 
There was no doubt that the question of tuberculosis 
was the greatest trouble: and there was a great 
deal more resjmnsibilitv put on veterinary surgeons 
than uj>on anyone else in the jiroduction of Grade A 
certified. This was why lie had specially made so 
much of the tuberculin test in his jiajier. For this 
reason. At the time he was invited to read a jiaper 
they were under the impression that the 1915 Act 
would come into force and that they as veterinary 
surgeons would have to assume a very great respon¬ 
sibility. So that now, really, on the question of 
tuberculous cows, veterinary surgeons hud very 
little to do with clean milk. 


The Diseases of Poultry. 

A Plea for the Practitioner’s Attention. 

By H. A vs co i; oh Thompson, Jon., Potter’s Bar. 

Tbe increased interest now being taken by t he profession 
in poultry diseases was exemplified by the excellent 
exhibit which was on view at ihe recent Conference at 
Bath. In the capacity of a humble “exhibitor” 1 had 
the pleasure of attending the meeting, and hv kind per¬ 
mission of the Local Secretary. Mr. Stublefortli. of 
inspecting the exhibit, above referred to. 

Having been a keen poultry breeder of both fancy 
and utility stock from very early days, l naturally regard 
any research made into the origin and course of the various 
diseases to which poultry arc subject as a matter of first- 
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class importance, and fool sure that in welcoming the effort 
which is being made by the National Veterinary Medical 
Association and the profession at largo in this direction, 
I am voicing the opinion of most keepers of feat hered stock 
in the country. 

The diseases of poultry are many and various, and in 
the light of our present, knowledge, from the point of view 
of the practical poultryman, principally classify themselves 
into those which can be, or at all events are worth curing, 
and those which emphatically are not. In the first list 
may bo placed such minor affections as scaly leg and insect 
pests generally, to be followed by white comb, gapes in 
chickens, colds, pneumonia, croup, and kindred complaints 
in birds of any value, egg bound or broken egg, where the 
shell and membrane can be extracted without much 
difficulty, and crop bound. In a valuable bird, liver 
complaints, if taken in hand early, can often be kept at 
bay or eradicated altogether by careful dieting and exercise. 

With regard to the second category, I should unhesitat¬ 
ingly condemn any bird showing signs of tuberculosis 
in any form, or “ going light,” as it is so often called ; 
any form of prolapsus “ down behind ” or dropsy may 
also be regarded as incurable. But in the case of a 
Spanish hen once in my possession, where a small amount 
of tissue protruded from the vent, I succeeded in replacing 
this, and so far as I am aware the trouble did not occur 
again. 

In dealing with those terrible scourges of chickenhood— 
coccidiosis and aspergillosis or “ brooder pneumonia.” 
the best cure for these can only bo regarded as t heir pre¬ 
vention in the shape of absolute cleanliness everywhere, 
both in food and surroundings, from the earliest days. 
Brooders and coops should bo well disinfected, scrubbed 
out, and sun-dried at least, once a year, while twice a week 
all vessels used for food and water should be well scrubbed 
and washed and allowed to dry. With regard to feeding, 
while the best that can be procured should always be given 
to growing stock not allowed complete liberty, it should 
be borne in mind that a certain amount of “ roughage ” 
is necessary in order that the digestive organs may properly 
perform their functions. In the United Kingdom this is 
usually supplied in the form of middlings or fine sharps 
mixed for drying off purposes with soft foods of a more 
concentrated character, but I havo heard of the same result 
boing achieved in America by cutting iip paper very 
small and mixing it with the food, though such a method 
would seem rather drastic from most points of view over 
here. 

The present season has been admittedly a very bad one 
as regards chicken mortality in many parts of the country, 
and it is probable that coccidiosis, aspergillosis and the 
bacilli of white diarrhoea obtained a firm hold on the young 
stock in many places. It may be desirable, therefore, to 
wage a most vigorous campaign of cleaning and disin¬ 
fection of all appliances and of ground which is destined for 
the accommodation of chickens or young stock of any kind 
in 1923. 

My own experiences in chicken rearing this year were 
curious in many ways and may possibly be of interest. 

I hatched about fifty White Wyandotte and thirty-five 
Old English Game chickens, the former almost entirely 
artificially, the latter for the most part under hens. As 
regards the former, the mortality was practically nil, 
the very few l did lose being those hatched under a hen, 
and, of those five lost, I believe nearly all wore killed by the 
hen thrashing them against the sides of the coop when 
scratching. The Old English Game looked very well 
until about ten days old, when my trouble began. They 
literally curled up and died at the rate of sometimes four 
a day; of the few I had in the brooder I lost more than half, 
while the mortality of those hatched under hens was much 
higher, being something like 80 per cent. As these 
were exhibition stock, of which I was entertaining high 
hopes when the autumn shows came along, I need hardly 
say I was very disappointed. 

The symptoms in nearly all cases were slight, being evi¬ 
denced principally by a drooping of the wings and tail, 
which caused what can best bo described as a flat-sided 


appearance, lasting generally from a few hours to two or 
three days, when death ensued. In some of the young 
birds at ten days or a fortnight old the head and wings 
would for some hours before death be carried in a very 
extended position, so that the beak touched the ground 
in front, the chicken adopting, as it were, a semi-circular 
attitude. A loud and plaintive chirping was also heard, 
indicating that the bird was in some pain. 

In the latter stages of the epidemic I tried pulv. catechu, 
as recommended in the National Poultry Journal. This 
I mixed in the soft food, but, owing to the appetites of 
the sufferers having greatly fallen away, I was unable to 
induce them to take any quantity of the food so treated. 
Had I adopted the course recommended at the Conference, 
and dissolved the powder in the drinking water, it is very 
possible that better results would have been attained. 

As far as the attitude until recently taken up by the 
profession towards poultry is concerned, there are one or 
two factors in the position which have grow'n up of late 
years, and which I think deserve some attention. While 
it is quite true in many instances to say that individual 
birds are not worth attention and treatment by the skilled 
practitioner, it is as well to bear in mind that the Poultry 
Industry, both Fancy and Utility, has increased enormously 
in the United Kingdom during recent years, and is likely 
to develop still more in the future. Tliis naturally leads 
to better and higher class birds being bred in greater 
numbers than was formerly the case, and with such, whether 
pedigree layers or show birds, worth in each case perhaps 
several pounds apiece, it can hardly be their owners’ 
desire that when suffering from disease they should be 
condemned, until every reasonable effort has been made 
to save them. From the point of view of reproduction, 
good class stock are always worth expending a little 
trouble to save, and might it not be possible that a bird 
that has successfully weathered the storm of a severe 
illness might be of greater value as a stock bird on that 
account ? 

When all is said and done, the dog has always been 
regarded as a fit subject for the veterinary surgeon’s care, 
and when so many food producing birds of a higher 
individual value than many a dog aro kept, it is to my 
mind strange that at all events some of the care which 
the average dog would receive is denied them. 

I feel sure that if veterinary surgeons would make it 
known that within surgery hours they are prepared, for 
a reasonable fee, to examine and treat feathered stock 
brought to them, that they would have little cause to regret 
having done so. 


Horse Ousting Tractor in Canada. 

The feature of the 44th annual meeting of the Ontario 
Veterinary Association was an address by Waye Dinsmore, 
of Chicago, secretary of the Horse Association of America, 
on the subject: ‘‘ The Horse—Canada’s cheapest Farm 
Power.” Mr. Dinsmore, in calling for a more w r ide 
appreciation of the usefulness of the horse, not only on 
the farms, but by people generally, went on record as 
declaring that not only was the horse more efficacious 
than the tractor on small farms, but last-minute experience 
had indicated that on the bigger farms, both in Western 
Canada and the Western States, horses were more useful 
and efficient than tractors. He related that on the im¬ 
mense Noble Ranch in Alberta the tide had turned 
completely in favour of the horse. The tractors that had 
been quite liberally in use on that great ranch had now been 
discarded, and only horses were now utilized. The same 
thing, he assorted, had taken place on a number of the 
big farms in the Western States. 
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^ Resistance to Experimental Trypanosoma Infection. 


THE NATIONAL MILK 
CONFERENCE. 

A National Milk Conference, which has been con¬ 
vened by the National Clean Milk Society and other 
bodies interested in the public health aspect of milk 
production, is to be held in the Council Chamber of the 
Guildhall, London, on October 16ih, 17th, and 18th, 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., and from 2-30 p.m. to 5-30 
p.m. each day. 

Representatives have been appointed by the 
Council of the National VeterinaryMedical Association, 
and those of other public bodies will include those of 
the British Medical Association, the County Councils’ 
Association, the Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
the Royal Institute of Public Health, the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, and the National Association 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortality. 

The inaugural address will be delivered by the 
President, Viscount Astor, on Monday morning, 
October 16th, after which Sir Arthur Griff it h- 
Boscawen, Minister of Agriculture, will take, the chair. 

Sir Stewart Stockman will read a paper on “ Con¬ 
tagious abortion and other diseases of cattle ” at 
the afternoon Session, and will be followed bv Dr. 
Stenhouse Williams, who will open a discussion on 
clean milk. On Tuesday morning Sir Alfred Mond, 
Minister of Health,will occupy the chair, and there will 
be discussions on bovine tuberculosis and its relation 
to man, opened by Drs. Stanley Griffith and Nathan 
Raw, and on tuberculin tests by Captain S. R. Douglas, 
F.R.S. In the afternoon Viscount Elvedon will 
occupy the chair. On Wednesday morning, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Walter Fletcher, Professor 
Dreyer, Dr. Charles North, of New York, and Dr. 
Eric Pritchard will open a discussion on pasteurization 
of milk. In the afternoon, with Sir GeorgeNewman 
in the chair, Dr. Robert Hutchinson and Dr. Leonard 
Hill will open discussions on the food value of milk 
and its care in the home. Sir Daniel Hall and Pro¬ 
fessor Kenwood will introduce the question of the 
education of the public and of the dairy industry in 
regard to milk. 

All matters for discussion are of serious moment 
to veterinary surgeons, and it is to be hoped that 
the profession will be well represented at this important 
conference. 

Particulars may be obtained from Miss H. M. 
Williams, honorary secretary. National Milk Con¬ 
ference, 3 Bedford Square, London. W.C.l, or from 
the General Secretary, 12 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.l. 


The authors point out that there are four types of life- 
histories of trypanosomes in vertebrate hosts: (1) Non- 
pathogenic trypanosomes, such as T. lexrnsi in the rat. 
This trypanosome undergoes multiplication in the rat’s 
blood for a period of 22 to 32 days. Multiplication then 
ceases, but trypanosomes remain very plentiful in the 
blood for a further period ranging from 7 to 100 days. 
After this the so-called adult forms disappear and the 
rat is immune. (2) Pathogenic African trypanosomes, 
such as T. brucei and T. rhodesiense , when grown in rats 
and mice exhibit a Continuous type of infection, multi¬ 
plication going on until the host dies. (3) The same 
trypanosomes when inoculated into guinea-pigs, dogs, 
etc., exhibit a relapsing type of infection, characterised 
by alternating periods of increase and decrease of parasites 
in the blood. (4) There is at least one species of trypano¬ 
some which does not reproduce in the blood at all, but 
in the tissues ( T. cruzi). 

These differences may be explained by assuming a 
peculiar type of constitution either in the parasite or the 
host. The lifo-history of T. cruzi is probably explained 
by the first assumption, the trypanosome being in reality 
a tissue parasite. In the other cases the underlying 
cause appears to be a condition (permanent or temporary) 
of the host. 

The authors consider any of the conditions which are 
adverse to the parasite as “ resistance,” whether it be 
direct, as a result of special activity on the part of the 
host, or in any manner indirect. T. cruzi is not con¬ 
sidered in this paper. 

Any resistance to infection may result either in retarding 
multiplication or in destruction of the forms produced. 
A fairly accurate idea of the total resistance may be 
obtained by making daily estimations of the number of 
trypanosomes present per cc. If, however, means could 
be devised by which a measure of the rate of multiplication 
or the rate of destruction could be determined, the two 
types of resistance could be differentiated. The authors 
have ettempted to devise means of determining com¬ 
paratively the rate of multiplication, based upon the 
difference in variability in size of individuals taken from 
a population of trypanosomes undergoing rapid multi¬ 
plication and from a population undergoing little or no 
multiplication. 

The authors have adopted the method of obtaining a 
co-efficient variation which measures the deviation in 
percentages from the mean, and have used the coefficient 
of variation for the total length. 

Working on these lines, they found that in rats infected 
with T. lewi&i the arrest of multiplication and the later 
disappearance of trypanosomes are due to a resistance, 
the essence of which is a retardation of multiplication. 
Just as their resistance is reaching its maximum, the 
host suddenly develops a resistance which kills off most 
of the parasites in the blood. Those which remain persist 
for a variable length of time and are finally killed off 
suddenly. 
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In mice and rats infected with pathogenic trypanosomes 
the opposite condition is found to hold. No evidence of 
resistance on the part of the host leading to retardation 
of multiplication can he found. In some instances 
multiplication became more rapid as the infection pro¬ 
gressed. 

In the relapsing type of infection, such as that produced 
by pathogenic trypanosomes in dogs, no evidence could 
be found of a resistance being developed by the host 
resulting in a retardation of multiplication, but a resistance 
is developed which destroys a large number of the para¬ 
sites after they are formed. “ The fact that resistance 
in the nnn-pathogenic T. leurisi produces two different 
effects, whereas resistance in pathogenic species (if present 
at all) produces only one of these effects, indicates that 
in the non-pathogenic forms there is either an entirely 
different type of mechanism of resistance, or that there is 
a different type of mechanism super-imposed on the 
mechanism found in the pathogenic forms. It is 
interesting to note that Miss Robertson (1912) has brought 
forward considerable evidence to show that in T. gam - 
hien#e in the monkey there is an endogenous cycle, in 
which phases of active reproduction alternate with phases 
of little or no reproduction. If this be true, it would 
indicate that this form in the monkey encounters much 
the same type of resistance as T. le.wisi in the rat, except 
that in the latter case when reproduction ceases it never 
starts again. Miss Robertson’s results indicate that 
T. gamlnense in the monkey encounters a resistance 
midway between the type we have described in T. lewitfi 
in the rat and the pathogenic species in the guinea-pig. 
Such a result would not be at all surprising, and with the 
growing evidence that T. gatnbieiute can exist in certain 
mammals as a non-pathogenic parasite it may be possible 
to find a host in which this trypanosome encounters the 
same type of resistance as T. lewi/ti in the rat.” 
[Taliaferro (W. H.) and Taliafekko (L. G.). The 
Resistance of Different Hosts to Experimental Trypano¬ 
some Infections, with Especial Reference to a New 
Method of Measuring this Resistance.— Amer. Jl. 
Hyg. % 1922, May. Y T ol. 2, No. 3, pp. 204-319.— Ex. 
Trap. Vet. Bulletin .] 


Live 8tock and Horse Breeding Improvement in England 
and Wales. 


Ministry’s Report for the Year 1921-22. 


Live .Stock Scheme. —The aims and objects of the Live 
Stock and Horse breeding Improvement Schemes of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the steps taken 
to secure them, were so fully described in the recently issuod 
Report of Sir Daniel Hall on the work of the Intelligence 
Department of the Ministry for the two-year period ending 
31st March. 1921, that, it is not necessary to explain again 
t he reasons for the Schemes or the lines on wheih they are 
conducted. Those interested in the Schemes and horse 
and stock breeders generally may, however, wish to know 
the results for the year ending 31st March, 1922, and to 
compare them with those of previous years. 

The Live Stock Scheme has now been in operation for 
eight years, and a review of what it has accomplished in 
face of serious difficulties, to which full reference has been 
made in previous reports, amply justifies its inception and 
vindicates its continuation, notwithstanding the call for 
economy in every branch of national expenditure. The 


new importance given by the YVar to the live stock industry 
as a source of food supply, and the imperative necessity 
for improvement in the methods that have satisfied the 
non-pedigree breeder for so long, are beginning to be realised 
by the farming community. To meet this need the 
Ministry’s scheme has sought to demonstrate the value 
of a good sire and has assisted farmers by means of grants to 
obtain the services of such animals at reasonable fees. It 
has also, by giving financial assistance to societies formed 
for the purpose, encouraged the keeping of milk records 
which enable farmers to weed out unprofitable cows ami 
thus grade-up their dairy herds. How much the scheme 
has progressed on these lines will be readily seen from the 
figures given in this report. The location of so many 
approved sires throughout the country must have a bene¬ 
ficial influence on the type of stock reared, and a satis¬ 
factory feature of the scheme is the improvement in the 
sires provided and the readiness of farmers to pay higher 
service fees. 

The Committee on National Expenditure—commonly 
know'll as the Geddes Committee—recommended very 
considerable reductions in the expenditure on the Live 
Stock Schemes, but after full consideration the Government 
decided that no “cut” need be made in the subsidy to 
Milk Recording, Hull and Boar Societies. In view, 
however, of the urgent necessity for reduction in public 
expenditure the Ministry had reluctantly to discontinue 
its grants this season to Heavy Horse Societies, but as the 
majority of the societies subsidised were not in an unsatis¬ 
factory financial condition and had learnt the value of 
using good sires and of co-operating to secure the provision 
of them, it is hoped that the societies will continue their 
good work even though financial assistance from the 
Ministry is no longer possible. In this connection it 
may be pointed out that the Heavy Horse Scheme was 
initiated in 1914 with the object, inter alia , of discouraging 
the use of the unsound travelling stallion w'hose popularity 
was mainly due to his low* fee. As, however, the unsound 
travelling stallion has been driven off the road by the 
operation of the Horsebreeding Act, 1918. it will be 
recognised that the need for the Heavy Horse Scheme is 
not so great now as it was when originally brought into 
operation. Its discontinuance is nevertheless regret ted. 

The progress made by the Boar, Bull and Milk Recording 
Schemes is satisfactory. 

Boars. —Further substantial progress has been made by 
the Boar Scheme during the year ended 31st March, 1922. 
There has been a slight fall in the average price paid for 
all breeds except Berkshire and Essex, in which cases there 
w'as a marked increase, but the numbers of boars of these 
breeds are small. The service fees again show an upward 
tendency and, as illustrating the sow owners’ willingness 
to pay more for a good sire, the point is worthy of 
notice. Another interesting feature is the inclusion 
of four breeds that were not- represented in the 
early years of the Scheme. It has been pointed out in 
previous reports that the Live Stock Scheme has had the 
direct result of the establishment of new herd books, and in 
this connection the Gloucester Old Spots and the Cumber¬ 
land breeds appear to be growing in popularity. A 
Gloucester Old Spots Boar provided during the year had 
an estimated value of £100, which, with an Essex boar 
which cost a like amount, represents the highest figure 
for the year. As many as 101 boars cost as much a* £20 
or over. 

Subsidised boars and their progeny have again scored 
many successes at shows. 

But/ls.— After the successive decreases recorded in the 
number of bulls provided during the years 1919-20 and 
1920-21 it is satisfactory to note that there was a very 
marked increase in the number available during the year 
ended 31st March, 1922. There was. as in the case of 
boars, a general decrease in the average prices paid for 
the various breeds, and a general rise in the number of 
service fees of os. and over. The highest price paid for a 
bull provided under the Scheme was £483 for a Shorthorn, 
while as many as 97 cost £100 or over. The fact that 
these high prices are paid willingly is evidence that the 
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objects of the Scheme are being more understood and 
appreciated. Premium bulls and their offspring have 
done exceedingly well at. shows. Indeed, it was almost 
invariably the case that where subsidised sires appeared 
at shows they figured largely in the award list. The 
following instance may be noted as typical of many. 
At the Dauby Agricultural Society’s Show on 18th August, 
1921, there was a large show of premium bulls from the 
district and practically all the prizes were carried off by 
bulls in respect of which grants had been made by the 
Ministry. In one class for which a special prize was given 
for scheme bulls there were 9 entries, and the Live .Stock 
Officer was personally complimented by the judges on the 
good quality of the exhibits. 

Heavy Horses. —In view of the decision that grants to 
Heavy Horse Societies are to be discontinued it is of 
interest to review briefly the operations of this section of 
the Live Stock Scheme since its commencement. 
There was a general increase in the number of stallions 
provided, and mares served up to and including 
the 1918 service season, and a gradual decline since 
that year. This decline is due mainly to the fact 
that many societies have prospered sufficiently well to 
enable them to carry on without further financial assistance 
from the Ministry. Fully eighty per cent, of the societies 
subsidised by the Ministry were formed for the purpose of 
the .Scheme, and in the year under review only It out of 
88 societies which received a grant under the Scheme 
were in existence prior to its commencement Most of 
the societies are in a satisfactory financial position, and 
it is hoped that they will carry on without the Ministry’s 
grant. 

Sheep. —The limited financial assistance given by the 
Ministry in 1919-20 and 1920-21 to a scheme for the 
improvement of Welsh Mountain sheep was continued 
during 1921-22. Grants at the rate of 8s. 4d. per ewe 
served, up to a maximum of £10, were made to eleven 
societies in respect of 13 approved rams. 791 ewes were 
served, being an average of 01 per ram. The ram, ewes 
and the progeny are required by the Regulations to bo 
earmarked. The average hiring fee of the rams was 
£10 0s. 2d. and the average service fee was Is. 7d. 

This scheme is very popular in the districts for which it 
was provided, and it is hoped to extend it as and when 
opportunity offers. 

Milk Recording. —Notwithstanding any fears that may 
have existed as to the effect of the upward tendency of the 
cost of recording and particularly as regards the institution 
of a charge for certificates and the sudden drop in the price 
which the producer obtains for his milk, the Milk Recording 
Section of the Scheme has continued its progress. Six 
societies and 37,000 cows were added during the recording 
year 1st October, 1920—1st October, 1921. The 
movement has penetrated into practically every county in 
England, and in Wales where milk recording has more 
recently been taken up, there are only four counties not 
yet provided for. 

The annual returns furnished by the 52 Societies for the 
recording year under review show that of the 97,903 cows 
and heifers recorded, 49 per cent, were animals which had 
been retained in the herds for the full year, and the average 
yield of these full-year cows was 0,562*95 lb.—a sligjit. 
advance on the average for the previous year when the 
full-year cows, which represented 44 per cent, of the cows 
and heifers recorded, gave an average of 6,527*3 lb. The 
large influx of previously unrecorded cows at the com¬ 
mencement of the year has again tended to keep the average 
of full-year cows lower than may reasonably be expected 
in due course, but the averages shown compare very 
favourably with the general average of all cows in milk 
throughout the country, which, according to the finding 
of the Departmental Committee on the Production and 
Distribution of Milk was estimated at 436 gallons for the 
year 1918. 

The following example of the great difference which 
exists between herds in their milk producing value is of 
interest. Two members of the same society had 42 cows 
each. All were recorded for the full year. The average 


yield of the 42 cows in one herd was 9,1171b. and of the 
other 3,8121b. The approximate difference in the total 
yield was 21.733 gallons, which at Is. per gallon represents 
a difference of £1,086 for the same number of cows. 

The charge which was placed on milk record certificates 
in accordance with the recommendation of Sir Revillo 
Stanier’s Committee resulted as was expected in a great 
decrease in applications for certificates : 4,374 certificates 
were issued as compared with 16,425 in the preceding year. 
The decrease is considerable, but the falling off of about 
3,500 applicat ions in respect of yields of less than 6,000 lb. 
affords little ground for regret. 

The fifth volume of the Ministry’s Annual Register of 
Dairy Cows with authenticated milk records for the year 
ended 1st October, 1921, contains particulars of 2,441 
cows (belonging to 493 members) in respect of which 
certificates have been issued by t he Ministry showing that, 
they have yielded 8,000 lb. or more during the year, or 
an average of 6.500 lb. or more during that year and one 
or more preceding consecutive years. Thirteen recognised 
breeds or types are represented in the Fifth Volume, and 
there are in addition 142 cross-bred cows whose milk yields 
have readied the prescril>od standard. 

Of the 2,441 cows entered 2,028 gave over 8,0001b. of 
milk during the year, and 413 were entered on an average 
of 6,500 lb. or over. Of the 2,028 cows which were entered 
on the one year’s yield. 931 gave bet ween 8.000 and 9,0001b. 
521 bet ween 9,000 and 10,0001b. ; 290 between 10,000 and 
11,0001b.; 147 between 11,000 and 12,000 lb. ; 58 

between 12,000 and 13,0001b.; 37 between 13,000 and 
14,0001b.; 14 between 14,000 and 15,000 lb. ; 13 between 
15,000 and 16,000 1b. ; 3 between 16,000 and 17,000 1b. ; 
6 between 17,000 and 18,0001b. ; 5 between 18,000 and 
19,000 1b.; 2 between 19,000 and 20,0001b.; and lover 
20,000 lb. 

The Calf Marking Scheme, which is an essential factor 
in the grading up of recorded cows, has now been taken up 
by 52 of the 55 Milk Recording Societies. 

An examination of the financial statements furnished 
by societies again revealed an increase in the average 
cost per cow both to the society and to the member. 

It is probably an indication of the commercial value of 
milk recording that this tendency toward increasing cost 
has not constituted a serious deterrent to the extension 
of the practice. This value lias been frequently demon¬ 
strated by the prices realised at sales for recorded non 
pedigree cows. 


^Association Reports. 


Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 


Members of the Midland Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association decided that their August gather¬ 
ing should take the lorm of a picnic, to which ladies 
should be invited. Accordingly, a small committee 
was appointed to make the necessary arrangements, 
and the venue selected was Tewkesbury, by river 
from Worcester. The day was 1 hursday, August 
31st, and a long spell of unsettled weather had a 
marked effect upon the attendance. Fortunately, 
the climatic conditions left little to be desired, and 
if the sun did not shine all the time, the weather 
was fine and fairly warm. In these circumstances 
a very admirable programme was much enjoyed, 
and there was nothing but praise for the promoters 
of the picnic. The company foregathered at 
Worcester Bridge Wharf, Worcester, where a specially 
chartered and commodious steamboat was in waiting. 
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The journey down the Severn occupied two hours 
and a half, and those who have travelled along this 
beautiful English waterway will not need to be told 
how delightful it was. The tint of autumn was 
already appearing on hill and woodland, and there 
was a glory in the ever-changing scenery that a mere 
writer in prose cannot hope to describe. The creature 
comforts of those on board were not neglected, and 
the President of the Association (Mr. Brennan De 
Vine), the members of the Committee and the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. H. J. Dawes), did all in their power to 
make everybody happy. On arrival at Tewkesbury, 
the Lower Lode Hotel was made the headquarters 
of the party, and here an excellent luncheon was in 
readiness. Afterwards, the members of the Associ¬ 
ation remained behind for the transaction of some 
routine business, whilst the ladies crossed the ferry 
and explored the old-world town of Tewkesbury, 
with its historic Abbey Church. They were joined 
later by the gentlemen, and later returned to the 
Lower Lode Hotel for tea. The return journey was 
undertaken at six o’clock, and Worcester was safely 
reached at half-past eight. 

The Attendance. 

The following ladies and gentlemen were present:— 
The President (Mr. Brennan De Vine, of Birmingham), 
Mrs. De Vine, Master De Vine and Miss De Vine ; 
Mr. J. Martin (Wellington) and Miss Martin ; Mr. 
J. A. R. Jones (Gloucester) and Mrs. Jones ; Mr. J. 

A. McLauchlan (Stourport) and Mrs. McLauchlan ; 
Mr. A. B. Forsyth (Cannock), Mrs. Forsyth, and Miss 
Forsyth ; Mr. H. L. Pemberton (Bridgnorth), Mrs. 
Pemberton and Miss Pemberton ; Mr. J. W. Conchie 
(Kidderminster) and Miss Conchie; Mr. W. F. 
Aston (Ludlow) and Mrs. Aston ; Mr. G. A. Banham 
(Stratford-on-Avon) and Mrs. G. Banham ; Mr. H. 

B. Hiles (Worcester) and Mrs. Hiles ; Mr. A. Renfrew 
(Broadway) and Mrs. Renfrew ; Mr. H. J. Dawes 
(West Bromwich), Mrs. Dawes and Miss Dawes; 
Mr. S. M. Woodward (Birmingham); Mrs. Nicholls 
(Chaddesley Corbett); Mrs. Morgan (Bushley); 
Mrs. Steward (Hereford); Mr. L. C. Tipper (Birming¬ 
ham) ; Mr. L. W. Heelis (Solihull); Mr. F. 0. Taylor 
(Stratford-on-Avon) ; Mr. W. H. Brooke (Hands- 
worth); Mr. J. M. Whyte (Tenbury); Mr. R. P. 
Holmes (Birmingham); Mr. J. Young (Birmingham) ; 
and Mr. T. N. Gold (Redditc.h). 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
the following:—Professor F. Hobday, Messrs. W. 
Dale, W. J. Dale, W. Trigger, R. C. Trigger, R. H. 
Over, L. C. Maguire, E. Ringer, J. R. Carless, T. 
Chambers, Trevor Spencer, G. W. Howie, W. White, 
R. Hughes, W. E. Ison, W. Tart, J. Robertson, H. 
Tudor Hughes, A. G. Elder, W. W. Grasby, A. W. 
Findlay, J. A. Cormack, J. V. Steward, T. D. M. 
Martin, E. Franklin, J. A. Connell, H. S. Reynolds, 

C. F. Parsons, M. Sadler, Hedley Turner, F. Chambers, 
F. Cormack, H. W. Dawes, C. V. Dayus, F. L. Gooch, 
E. Hall, A. Mackenzie, R. L. Phillips, J. Thomson, 
H. Thornton and others. 


Toasts at Lunch. 

Before the company rose from the luncheon table, 
the President briefly submitted the toast of “ The 
King,” after which 

Mr. Pemberton proposed the health of the Presi¬ 
dent. He said Mr. De Vine was filling the office 
according to the best traditions of the Association, 
and the members were more than satisfied with their 
choice. 

The toast having been enthusiastically drunk, the 
President suitably replied. He said that during his 
year of office he was trying to follow in the footsteps 
of the many distinguished members of the Association 
who had preceded him. He had a very high standard 
to maintain, and it was only possible to do so with the 
co-operation of every member. The attendance at 
the last quarterly meeting was most satisfactory, and 
he was no less delighted to see so many present on 
this occasion, considering the inclement character of 
the weather. However, the day’s proceedings so 
far had passed off pleasantly, and he hoped the remain¬ 
der of the day would be equally enjoyable. 

“ The Ladies,” proposed by Mr. Banham and 
acknowledged by Mrs. De Vine, was another toast 
that was honoured, and Mr. Pemberton added. “ The 
Health of the Hon. Secretary,” paying tribute to the 
great pains which Mr. Dawes had exercised to ensure 
the success of the day’s outing. 

Mr. Dawes thanked the company for their kind 
appreciation,and said he would be sufficiently rewarded 
by knowing that they had all enjoyed themselves. 

The Business Meeting. 

The President took the chair at the. business meet¬ 
ing, which was brief. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were first read and confirmed. 

Nominations for Membership. —Mr. Aston nomin¬ 
ated for membership of the Association Mr. C. W. 
Loy, of Ludlow. The Hon. Secretary nominated 
Mr. J. A. McLauchlan, of Stourport. 

The Late Mr. Alfred Over. 

The Hon. Secretary said that since the last 
meeting of the Association they had suffered a very 
great loss by the death of Mr. Alfred Over, of Rugby. 
Those who were present at the last meeting and saw 
him taking the keenest interest, as usual, in the 
business of the day must have received a great 
shock when they read of his death in the Record. 
Mr. Over had been a practising veterinary surgeon 
for 61 years, and had been a member of that Associ¬ 
ation from the. day it. was founded in 1867. Nor 
had he been a silent member, but had attended the 
meetings regularly all that time and taken part in 
the discussions. In 1886 he was elected President, 
an occasion which he (Mr. Dawes) remembered well, 
because that was the year when he himself joined. 
A search of the old minute books would show how 
much the Association was indebted to Mr. Alfred 
Over. They were at one time in a very bad way, and 
several men set themselves to work to revive the 
Association, which threatened to become extinct. 
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Amongst them were the late Mr. Harry Olver, of 
Tamworth, Mr. R. C. Trigger, and Mr. Alfred Over. 
How far they succeeded could be gathered that day 
from the prosperous cond tion of the Association at 
the present time, when it was second to none in point 
of membership and influence. 

The Hon. Secretary at this stage read an extract 
from a letter he had received from Mr. R. C. Trigger, 
who recalled the late Mr. Over as he knew him 50 
years ago. “ He was a splendid horseman, looking 
as if he had been born in the saddle,” wrote Mr. 
Trigger, “ yet absolutely free from the horsey dress 
and horsey manners. He was an excellent prac¬ 
titioner, wonderfully up to date, whose high integrity 
and deep sense of justice gained for him the admiration 
of the entire profession and the confidence of all who 
knew him.” The Hon. Secretary concluded by mov¬ 
ing that a letter be sent to the family of the late Mr. 
Over, expressing the affection which every member 
had for him and the sorrow with which they had heard 
of his death. 

This was briefly seconded by Mr. Tipper, and 
carried sub silentio. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that a wreath was sent 
from the members of the Association. 

Mr. Trigger's Bereavement .—The President said 
their old friend Mr. R. C. Trigger had recently suffered 
a bereavement, and would appreciate the sympathy 
of the Association. His sister, Miss Trigger, who 
had been his constant companion for very many 
years, had passed away. He moved that a letter 
of condolence be forwarded to Mr. Trigger. 

Mr. Pemberton, who seconded, said he had known 
the Trigger family so long that to him Miss Trigger’s 
death was in the nature of a personal loss. 

The Hon. Secretary spoke in similar vein, and the 
resolution was carried. 

The Next Meeting .—The President announced 
that Dr. Graves, M.D., B.S., B.Sc., F.R.C'.S., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.V.S., had promised to read a paper at the next 
meeting of the Association. Although it was not 
usual to hold the November meeting in Birmingham, 
he suggested that they should do so this year, partly 
out of compliment to Dr. Graves, who held an import¬ 
ant appointment in Birmingham, and partly because 
it was central, and they might get a better attendance. 
He moved that the next meeting be in Birmingham. 
• This was seconded by Mr. Aston and agreed to. 

It was further resolved that at the February 
meeting they should invite members to bring forward 
interesting cases that had arisen in their own practice, 
and the following intimated their willingness to do 
this: Messrs. Whvte, Renfrew, Aston, Brooke, 
Pemberton, Martin Young, Holmes and McLauchlan. 

H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., 

Hon. Secretary. 


Scottish Metropolitan Division. 

A meeting of this Asociation was held in the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College on Thursday, July 6th, 
at 11 a.m. 
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The President, Mr. J. Henderson, occupied the 
chair. The members present included Messrs. A. 
Baird, J. Henderson, J. Aitken, P. Wilson, J. A. 
Matheson, Wm. C. Miller, W. S. Petrie, E. J. H. 
Sewell, A. K. Cameron, J. Brown, R. H. Connochie, 
W. M. Mitchell, A. W. Robertson, J. R. Greig, R. G. 
Linton, Major Stewart and Col. Lake. 

Mr. W. M. Mitchell, M.C., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
opened the meeting by giving a thoroughly practical 
and most interesting demonstration of the “ Surgical 
Aiatomy of the Air Sinuses of the Horse’s Skull.” 
Mr. Mitchell exhibited a number of prepared skulls 
and dissections, and explained the various methods 
of operating for pathological conditions. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Mitchell’s address the members 
and visitors adjourned for lunch, following which 
the routine business of the Society was transacted. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
published in the official journal, were taken as read 
and passed. 

Messrs. A. L. Robertson, Arbroath, and J. G. 
Ross. Linlithgow, were elected to membership. 

Mr. R. G. Linton read a communication on “ Some 
Harmful Foods met with in Practice,” and exhibited 
a number of specimens. 

[Professor Linton’s paper will receive separate 
publication.- Ed.] 

Mr. J. Russell Greig made a demonstration of 
some two dozen British poisonous plants, which weie 
shown in the living state. Attached to each exhibit 
was a card indicating its habitat, toxic principle, 
etc. In introducing his subject, Mr. Greig said 
This is a subject which is beset with difficulties, and 
I am afraid that many of these difficulties have their 
origin in the fact that we are extremely ignorant of 
the subject. There is a great lack of precise informa¬ 
tion in regard to the plants which are actually poison¬ 
ous, and that is especially true of many exotic species 
cultivated in gardens. There is also a lack of precise 
information in regard to the extent to which a plant 
may be poisonous, because it is almost impossible— 
indeed it is impossible—to draw any hard and fast 
line between toxic and non-toxic plants, the degree 
of toxicity varies so greatly. Many plants may be 
regarded as noxious rather than poisonous, and it is 
only when they are browsed continually that any ill 
effects arise. It would seem that certain factors 
plav a part in raising or lowering the degree of toxicity. 
In the first, place, it is freely recognised that soil 
plays a very important part. There are some plants 
which in some parts of the country are non-poisonous, 
and these same plants in other parts of the country 
are deadly. Medicinal plants were introduced into 
this country during the war when there was a diffi¬ 
cult in obtaining alkaloids, and in Edinburgh 
experiments were made in growing these plants in 
various soils. They were periodically examined for 
their alkaloid yield, and it has been ascertained that 
the yield varies greatly according to the soil in which 
the plants are grown.!" Professor Linton’s remark 
that very often when the plant is not growing luxu¬ 
riantly the alkaloid yield is very much higher than 
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in cases where the plant ermvs well was interesting : 
that has been the experience of the Edinburgh people 
in their cultivation of medicinal plants. Again, 
climatic conditions appear to plav a part ill affecting 
the degree of toxicity. It has been shown in the 
case of several plants, the common hemlock, for 
instance, that in wet seasons, where it is growing in 
wet land, the alkaloid contained is very much greater 
than when the plants are growing on dry soil. Quite 
recent I y an eminent botanist told me that the common 
white, clover, which is a valuable food plant in his 
country, is in certain parts of India deadly to horses. 
These facts may to some extent explain the difficul¬ 
ties experienced by veterinary practitioners when 
examining records of plant poisoning, because, our 
literature on the subject is full of contradictions, 
some men stating that a plant generally accepted 
as being poisonous can be fed to animals without 
any ill effects. 

It, has been suggested that in many cases of plant 
poisoning it may not be the plant itself that produces 
the toxic, substance, but that vegetable parasites 
upon the plant may be the actual cause of the pro¬ 
duction of toxin. Of course many plants are onlv 
browsed under certain conditions. In cold barren 
springs, when the grass is backward and short, plants 
such as the common hemlock ( Ocnanthc ) will spring 
up green and succulent, will tempt sheep and cattle, 
and will be browsed, while if there be plenty of 
pasture they will not be looked at. 

In winter time, when there is no pasture at all, 
it is common for stock to break through into planta¬ 
tions and browse the evergreens such as yews, daphnes, 
laurels, and so on. Professor Linton referred to 
another interesting point, namely, that, some plants 
appear to possess for their own protection unpleasant 
odours or acrid bitter tastes, and for these reasons 
they are not browsed, and so come into fruition. 
One can understand why cattle would refuse such 
plants under ordinary conditions, but there are other 
plants which do not possess these characters, and 
which, nevertheless, are as a rule never touched by 
stock. It would almost seem that there is an instinct— 
call it instinct for want of a better name, although 
perhaps we do not know what instinct means-—which 
enables animals to discriminate between toxic and 
non-toxic plants. That instinct is well recognised in 
wild animals, but it is not so pronounced in domes¬ 
ticated animals ; nevertheless it, exists. It is quite 
common, for instance, to find cattle and sheep grazing 
pastures surrounded by toxic plants, yew hedges, 
for example, vet these animals never touch yew 
hedges, but when other animals are first introduced 
into these pastures thev arc not so wise as their 
more experienced fellows ; they browse freely and 
so become poisoned. 

Professor Greig concluded his remarks bv appealing 
to students and practitioners to record their observa¬ 
tions on plant poisoning. 

Exhibition of Skiagrams. 

Mr. Wm. C. Miller exhibited a number of skia¬ 
grams and made the following introductory remarks : 


With regard to X-rav work in animals, there are 
some very obvious difficulties that have to be kept 
in mind which prevent the best results being obtained, 
and it may be advisable to remind you of some of 
these at the outset. First of all, there is the impos¬ 
sibility of keeping the animal absolutely quiet; 
there is the impossibility of getting the animal to 
hold its breath, especially necessary-when the chest 
and abdominal cavities are being exposed, and 
accordingly no definite outlines can be obtained of 
the region of the diaphragm. There is the timidity 
of the animal to be overcome, and the tendency to 
struggle when the exposure is being taken and the 
apparatus is sparking has to be guarded against. 
The only solution of some, of these troubles is the 
administration of a general anaesthetic, but even 
chloroform amesthesia will not immobilise the dia¬ 
phragm, liver, and walls of the abdomen,which move 
with each respiration. 

So far as dogs and the smaller animals are con¬ 
cerned the difficulties are not insuperable, but with 
horses and the larger creatures it seems at present 
as though X-ray work will be somewhat limited to 
particular cases. A factor which tends to prevent 
good results in the animals of large size, and which 
hardly applies in the case of the human being and 
the smaller varieties, is that the bones of the former 
are larger and thicker, and the distinction of the 
outlines of the shadows is much less acute. The 
potential necessary to pass through large masses 
of tissue is difficult to regulate and control. An idea 
of the strength of the rays used maybe gathered from 
the fact that the Rontgcn ray used to screen the 
pelvis of a pregnant draught mare will pass through 
three inches of solid steel. Another great handicap 
is that—so far as I am aware no one is at present 
absolutely familiar with the normal appearance of 
skiagrams of animals, and still less are we able to 
translate and interpret the photographs obtained 
in diseased conditions. 

At present the chief uses of radiography seem to 
be the accurate diagnosis of fractures, especially 
those that are deeply seated in masses of muscle or 
surrounded by swollen tissues, of calculi in the 
kidneys, bladder, stomach and intestines, and for 
the localisation of suspected foreign bodies in the 
throat, oesophagus, and intestinal tract generally. 
In human beings it is used for the diagnosis of diseases 
that are not obvious from the surface or from symp¬ 
toms such as rheumatoid arthritis, osteitis, periostitis, 
and disease of the bone marrow, etc. In animals, 
particularly horses, where these diseases of bone and 
periosteum are very important, the difficulties arc 
such that the use of the rays is not often a practical 
possibility. At the same time, I have, no doubt that 
with suitable adaptation and with the perfection of 
details in the apparatus, with the necessary devotion 
of time to the study of the normal, and with a greater 
knowledge as to the nature and the application of 
the Rontgcn rays, this branch of highly technical 
study has a great future and an extreme usefulness 
before it. 
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The Demonstration consisted of a complete sot of 
the skiagrams illustrative of the normal appearance 
of the dog's body, many of the plates, especially 
those of the limbs, chest and abdomen, being dupli¬ 
cated so as to show various aspects. There were 
several showing fractures of the long bones of fore 
and hind limbs of the dog and cat : two of foreign 
bodies situated in various parts of the abdominal 
cavity of the dog ; one was exhibited which showed 
the appearance of the limb bones of the dog in rachitis ; 
a series of four showed the cranio-caudal as well as 
the transverse appearance of the carpus and the 
tarsus along with the extremities of the associated 
long limb bones of the horse ; while the last, two 
(added from a point of view of interest only) showed 
the normal and a dislocated metatarso-plialangeal 
joint from a reindeer. The cases had been encoun¬ 
tered in the ordinary routine clinical practice of the 
College Hospital, and with the exception of the 
normal skiagrams exhibited which were specially 
taken, the X-ray photographs were taken for diag¬ 
nostic purposes. 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns - 

Concerning Slaughtering. 

At the Reading abattoirs recently a slaughterman was 
using the “ humane killer” to kill a lamb, when the shot 
went astray and into his hand, the bullet lodging in the 
fleshy part He attended the Royal Berkshire Hospital, 
Reading, where the bullet was extracted, and for some 
time was an out-patient of that Institution. Another 
accident lias occurred to a boy who happened to be in the 
abattoirs. A sheep was being killed when the bullet from 
the “ humane killer ” went through the sheep’s head and 
ricochetted, striking the boy, who was nine feet away, and 
inflicting a wound just under the knee. Had the bullet 
struck the kneecap, the consequences might have been 
serious. 


The number of local authorities who have adopted the 
Ministry of Health’s model bye-law making humane 
slaughtering of animals compulsory is now' 50, including 
many of the largest local authorities in the country. In 
addition to this model bye-law, which has formed part of the 
model series for several years, a new clause has just been 
introduced dealing with the bringing of animals to the 
place of slaughter, a process in which considerable cruelty 
may take place if proper care is not exercised. The 
new bye-law required that all persons engaged in bringing 
animals to slaughter in a slaughter-house shall, as far as 
possible, avoid driving them over pavements which have 
been made slippery wit-h blood, and shall take such other 
precautions as are possible to avoid pain and suffering. 

The Arsenic Situation. 

Features of unusual interest are presented by the 
arsenic market at the present time, says the Chemical 
Trade Journal , and it is not at all improbable the near 
future will witness a shortage in supplies and a considerable 
rise in price of arsenic products. For the last ten months 
the price has fluctuated between £32 and £40, but within 


recent wrecks a firming tendency has been evident, the 
most recent quotation for w'hite arsenic being £41 per 
ton “free on rail, Cornwall.” The Cornish output, 
which for 1919 amounted to 2,527 tons, dropped to below 
2,000 tons in 1920, the last year for which figures are 
available. The production for the current year must be 
far below the 2,000 tons figure, and there is no doubt that 
had there been anything approaching normal conditions 
in the consuming industries or had there been a vigorous 
export demand, prices would be much higher than their 
present level. It seems possible now, however, that a 
considerable export demand will arise from the United 
States, w’here the consumption of calcium arsenate as an 
insecticide in combating the boll weevil in the cotton¬ 
growing areas lias reached unprecedented dimensions. 
For the last six years the amount of white arsenic exported 
by England to America has been negligible, although in 
the year 1914 it reached 6,867 cwt. This has been due 
to the greatly increased American home-production, 
which rose from 3,132 short tons in 1911 to 11,500 short 
tons in 1921. During the present j'ear this rate of output 
has not been maintained consequent upon the decline in 
the world-demand for copper, and the United States 
now r finds itself faced with an actual shortage. We must 
look forward, then, to the United States as a serious 
competitor, in the near future at any rate for the limited 
supplies of arsenic in this country, and it w r oiild seem that 
an appreciable hardening in prices must follow' as a 
natural consequence .—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Nine Ways to Kill a Veterinary Society. 

Keep away from all the meetings, but kick hard 
about everything that is done. 

If you should go to the town the meeting is held 
in don’t trouble yourself about attending the sessions, 
but be sure to kick hard about the officers elected. 

If you attend the session take no part in the dis¬ 
cussion, but register your arguments to those sitting 
around and thus expound your wisdom and at the 
same time cause as much confusion and distraction 
from the speaker as possible. 

If you are not appointed on any committee get sore, 
and if you are, take no part in its work. 

Don’t pay your dues promptly ; make the secretary 
waste as much postage and time as possible before 
loosening up, and then try to send a check that will 
be returned marked : no funds. 

Do not bother about getting new members, but tell 
everyone you meet that you have a notion to quit 
the association. 

If the chair should ask your opinion on any subject 
say nothing, but after the meeting gather a group 
around you and tell them all about it. 

Be sure to enter all sessions as late as possible, 
and especially while someone is addressing the meeting. 

Go out two or three times during a session and 
induce others to follow. It might discourage the 
speaker enough to prevent him from coming again. 
— Veterinary Medicine, January 1922. 

Horse in Bronze. 

Mr. Herbert Haseltine exhibited at Messrs. 
Agnew’s galleries in Old Bond Street a number of 
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examples of his work in bronze. He is an artist with 
a delight in horses and an admirable talent for 
taking their likenesses. Among the subjects of 
his portraiture are King Edward’s charger Kildare, 
Queen Alexandra's barouche horse Splendour, and 
King George's champion Shire stallion Field- 
Marshal V. A plaster model of the King of Spain 
on horseback is to be executed in bronze for the 
museum of the Hispanic Society of America. It 
shows King Alfonzo in military uniform, a dignified 
figure on a noble animal. 

Of the portrait groups one of the most successful 
is that of the Meadowbrook Polo Team, lent for 
exhibition by Mr. H. P. Whitney. Reproduction 
must have made it familiar to many, but its liveli¬ 
ness and truth repay renewed study. Other polo 
subjects represent critical incidents of a game, and 
abound in vigour. Mr. Haseltine is not so happy 
when he turns to racing. “ The Finish ” fails to 
revive a moment of rush and excitement; for, 
though the jockeys are in energetic attitudes, the 
horses seem stiff and constrained, as though the 
bronze had been copied from an accurate but 
unspirited photograph. 

On the other hand, the episodes of bull-fighting 
are masterly in the sense of reality they convey. 
That Mr. Haseltine has observed the bull, the horse, 
and the picador would be evident without the 
assurance that, by the kindness of the Duke of 
Alba and Don Antonio Miura (the breeder of the 
most celebrated fighting bulls in Spain), he was 
able to work for several months at a “ ganaderia. - ’ 
These contests in bronze and polychrome wax are 
quite furious in intensity, and have a charm that 
is no less bizarre for being easily interpretable. 

Mr. Haseltine’s most ambitious productions are 
“ Les Revenants,” a bronze purchased by the 
Luxembourg Museum and shown by permission of 
the French Government, and “ Field Artillery,” a 
plaster model for execution in bronze. While 
there may be no intention to suggest that the 
first is a sequel to the second, one may be excused 
for seeing in them a kind of heroic tragedy in which 
horses play the leading parts. “ Field Artillery ” 
gives them straining every nerve to draw the guns 
down a steep and stony place, while in “ Les 
Revenants ” we see them, or other typical war 
horses, led in a long string, lean, worn, “ done,” 
their warfare accomplished, but no crowns of glory 
awaiting their devoted heads—a poignant reminder 
of the suffering entailed by the quarrels of men.— 
The Times. 


Obituary. 

Mr. W. Donai.dson, Auchterardkr. 

Mr. Wm Donaldson, M.R.C.V.S.. Auohterarder, a well- 
known Perthshire veterinary surgeon, passed away sudden¬ 
ly at his residence in the course of last week. For some 
time Mr. Donaldson had not been in the best of health, 
but it was not thought to bo anything serious, and the end 
was hardly looked for. A native of Paisley, Mr. Donaldson 
left his home county about forty years ago to enter on his 
duties in Perthshire. For some time tie acted as V.S. 
to the County Council. Ho is survived by a widow and 
daughter. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than br the 
first poet on Tuesday morning for Insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondent*. - 

Centenary Celebration of Royal (Dick) V.C. Foundation. 

Sir,—As is doubtless already known to many if not most 
of your readers, the centenary of the foundation of this 
College falls to be celebrated in November, 1923. The 
success of whatever celebrations may be arranged by the 
Committee that is now’ being^fonned w’ill depend in very 
great measure on the number of old students attending 
them, and it is confidently expected that all who have been 
in any way connected with the College will spare no effort 
to be present. 

In this connection it has occurred to me to beg a small 
amount of your space in w’hich to suggest to those who hold 
appointments abroad that they should keep the date in mind, 
so that, if possible, they may so arrange their leave home 
that it will coincide with the celebrations. 

It will give me great pleasure to furnish all available 
details to enquirers, and I should esteem it a kindness if those 
who think they can be present will communicate with me. 
or the Secretary of the Centenary Committee (Professor 
Linton).—Yours. O. Charnock Bradi.ey. 

Roval (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

28th August, 1922. 


Abortion in Cattle. 

Sir,—I have recently had an opportunity of enquiring 
into the ancient custom of keeping the goats w’ith milch 
cows to prevent abortion. I have come to the conclusion 
that the results obtained are sufficient to justify enquiry. 

The first thing to discover is, what the goat evolves in 
the shape of remedial agents. 

Two friends of mine are trying to find out , and also are 
trying the effect of certain stink-producing organisms, 
when grown with Bang’s Bacillus. 

There is no reason why other w’orkers should not lend 
a hand. 

It is just possible that an organism inay be found which 
will kill or inhibit Bang’s Bacillus, and so make it possible 
to cure abortion by injecting such organisms into the 
circulation of infected cows.—Yours, J. Gregg. 

Belfast. - 

Veterinary Science and Research. 

A Reply to Dr. Adami. 

Sir,—Referring to a column headed “ Veterinary Work 
and Brains,” in the issue of the Liverpool Daily Pont, 
dated 14th ult., might I be allowed a little space to reply 
to some of the statements made by Dr. Adami at that 
interview ? 1 do not wish to comment on anything which 

Lord Laseelles said at the Northallerton Agricultural 
Show beyond saying that his lordship has been misin¬ 
formed about many points connected with the veterinary 
profession in this country. With regard to Dr. Adarai’s 
interview, one cannot come to any other conclusion but 
that it was a cheap advertisement. Dr. Adami wishes 
to revolutionise veterinary teaching in the British Isles, 
but the manner in which he attempts to bring about, the 
desired changes does certainly not appeal to us generally 
as members of the veterinary profession. I do not say 
that changes are not desirable. We could do a great deal 
more useful work at our colleges and as a profession if 
capital were forthcoming—herein lies the whole crux. 
Our profession is hampered for want of the necessary 
funds. It is, however, to Dr. Adami’s ways that I take 
objection. Some of his statements are not correct, and 
others only reveal part of the truth. I shall refer to a few 
of them as they appear in the report of the interview^ 
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First of all lie says, “ that a better class of men take up 
Veterinary Science in Canada than hero as a general rule— 
excepting of course the students at Brownlow Hill." Are 
the Liverpool students really of a better class than those of 
the other four Colleges ? It is a sweeping assertion and, 
to say the least, it is a disparaging one. Dr. Adanii, 
his staff, and students will have to work very hard for 
many years before he can claim that distinction. Further¬ 
more, is that particular student or graduate whom he 
mentioned by name even yet so very superior to his 
Liverpool confreres ? If so, he really must be a marvel— 
in fact, almost a super-man ; and yet I do not see that he 
has won any of the “ blue-ribbon ” prizes which can be 
won by veterinary students and graduates, such as the 
“ Fitzwygram ” and the “ Walley ” prizes. What about 
the other students of the Liverpool school ? After all, 
they are only human, and likely to resent any one particular 
student being named. 

Further, Dr. Adami states that “ for ten years we have 
been granting B.V.Sc. degrees.” So are the other Univer¬ 
sities, and some of them long before Dr. Adami appeared 
on the scene. He also states that the Royal Veterinary 
College at Camden Town does give teaching as w r ell as 
diplomas; that is not so. The R. V.C. does not grant diplomas 
—it is a teaching institution only. It is the R.C.V.S. 
that grants diplomas—being an independent and non¬ 
teaching institution. 

I also fail to understand what Dr. Adami means when 
he says “ that London and Edinburgh Universities have 
provided only partial veterinary Science courses.” 
Further on still he states “that the Liverpool University 
undoubtedly leads in the forward development of Veterin¬ 
ary Science,” and that “ some of the students are among 
the brightest men we have.” Facts, however, do not 
go very far to prove that statement, because, firstly, 
since the establishment of veterinary training at Liverpool, 
up to and including 1921, only one graduate of that School 
has won the first prize in the Fitzwygram Memorial 
Competition, and that was in 1919, whilst a second prize 
was won on one occasion, namely, in 1907. (The Fitz¬ 
wygram prizes are awarded to the students of all Veterinary 
Colleges who, during their respective curricula, shall have 
obtained the highest and second highest aggregate marks 
in all professional examinations for the Membership Di¬ 
ploma ) Secondly, the Walley Memorial prize has never 
been won by a student of the Liverpool Veterinary School. 
(This prize is awarded to that one of the students of any 
Veterinary College in the United Kingdom who during 
the 12 calendar mont hs preceding the award has passed his 
“ C ” or third professional examination, and has obtained 
in that examination the highest number of marks on the 
written questions in the subjects of Pathology, Materia 
Medica and Hygiene.) 

In reply to the question, “Do your B.V.Sc.’s find ready 
employment in England ? ” lie states, “many of them do. 
But Liverpool has a way of its own in path-finding and 
pioneering. Our B.V.Sc.’s are now to be found in India, 
Union of South Africa, East Africa, and many other parts 
of the world.” I do not know the exact number of 
veterinary surgeons in India, excluding the officers of the 
R.A.V.C., but the percentage of Liverpool graduates 
found there is very small indeed, whilst of the 99 V.S.’s 


in the Union of South Africa, only three are from Liverpool, 
and of the 81 in other British parts of East and West 
Africa only three are Liverpool graduates. With regard 
to other parts of the world, which Dr. Adami had in his 
mind, of the 12 V.S.’s in Egypt there are none from Liver¬ 
pool, of the 45 in New Zealand there are also none from 
Liverpool ; neither is there a Liverpool graduate amongst 
those in the following places:—Straits Settlements, W T est 
Indies, Malta, Mauritius, Cyprus, Fiji Islands, Portuguese 
East Africa, Argentine, China, France, Germany, Mada¬ 
gascar, Palestine, Peru, Sandwich Islands, and Siam. 
There are, how’ever, one in Brazil, one in Chili, and one in 
Venezuela; whilst the total number of V.S.’s in the 20 
countries mentioned amounts to 44. 

Of the 33 V.S.’s in the U.S.A. none are from Liverpool, 
and of the 55 in Australia only tw r o are Liverpool men; 
and, finally, out of the 36 who are found in various parts 
of the Dominion of Canada not one is a Liverpool graduate. 

Out of the total 419 Veterinary Surgeons on the 
Register, shown as residing outside the limits of the 
British Isles, not including officers of the R.A.V.C., only 
12 are graduates of Liverpool, and, furthermore, not one 
of them, according to the same Register, is a B.V.Sc.; 
and yet Dr. Adami states that his B.V.Sc.’s are to be found 
all over the world. This is what Dr. Adami calls a w'ay 
of their own in “ path-finding and pioneering.” He is 
really and truly doing his “ little bit.” 

Generally speaking, w r e, residents of the British Isles, 
are inclined to be conservative, but we are the first to give 
credit w’here credit is due, and we generally judge according 
to results. When the Veterinary School of Liverpool 
can show' results, Dr. Adami need not have recourso to 
interview’s. The British public are good and fair judges, 
and Liverpool—a school still in its infancy—may yet— 
nay, will -make for itself an everlasting reputation, if it 
will set to and “ produce the goods,” but a reputation 
gained by artificial inflation w ill sooner or later burst like 
a child’s balloon.—H. Llewelyn-Jones, M.R.C.V.S. 

Denbigh, 21 st August , 1922. 

The following is the interview', reported in the Liverpool 
Daily Post , with which our correspondent deals in the 
above letter :— 

Veterinary Work and Brains. 

Liverpool University leads the Way. 

Viscount Lascelles’s criticism of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, reported in Friday’s issue, was read 
with interest in Liverpool University circles. In dis¬ 
cussing the subject with a Daily Post representative, 
Dr. Adami pointed out that Liverpool University leads all 
other universities in the United Kingdom in the complete¬ 
ness of its course in veterinary medical science. 

“ Is Lord Lascelles right in stating that the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons is mediaeval in its views ? ” 

“ I am rather inclined to agree with the viscount,” said 
the Vice-Chancellor. “ He has been in Canada a good deal, 
as aide-de-camp to one of the Governors-General, and 
he has no doubt found that a better class of men take up 
veterinary science there than here as a general rule, except¬ 
ing, of course, the students w'ho take this course at Brown- 
lowhill. For I can assure you we have some very able 
men among our veterinary graduates and undergraduates. 
Last year a veterinary student, Thomas Hare, who was 
president of our Guild of Undergraduates, has proved him¬ 
self one of the best men at Liverpool University. So that 
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Lord Lascelles’ argument certainly does not apply to such 
men as Mr. Hare, when he complains that this country 
wants ‘ a method by which the greatest brains in the 
country could be included ’ in the cause of veterinary 
science. 

“For ten years we have been granting these B.V.Sc. 
degrees, and last year we had some fifty students in this 
department. These men are quite up to the standard 
suggested by Lord Lascelles. For the most part they have 
come from good country stock, and are keen, healthy, and 
intelligent chaps—a distinctly useful group in our univer¬ 
sity life.” 

Where Liverpool Leads. 

“ Wherein does the course at Liverpool University differ 
from, say, the course at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, the Royal Veterinary College, and such univer¬ 
sities as London and Edinburgh ? ” 

“ I am very pleased indeed that Lord Lascelles has 
brought this matter up, as it affords me the opportunity 
to put this thing right, so the public may understand just 
where Liverpool University comes in. In the first place 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons grants diplomas, 
but gives no teaching. A man who gets a degree from such 
an institution may miss one of the finest features of mental 
training, that is the ‘ atmosphere ’ of university life. 
On the other hand, the Royal Veterinary College at 
Camden Town does give the teaching as well as the dip¬ 
lomas. London University provided a veterinary science 
course before we did, and at Edinburgh they have taught 
along similar lines, that is to say, both London and Edin¬ 
burgh have provided only partial courses ’’ 

“ Does Liverpool Univeristy stand alone in this forward 
development of veterinary science ? ’’ 


“ Yes, if you like to put it that way. We were the first 
in Groat Britain to establish a full course in veterinary 
medical science and surgery, and in this respect wo 
undoubtedly lead. The result has been that we have 
overcome long ago the difficulty spoken of by Lord Lascelles 
with regard to the quality of our veterinary students. 
Some of them are among the brightest men we have. 

Liverpool Men Abroad. 

“ Do your Bachelors of Veterinary Science find ready 
employment in England ? ” 

“ Many of them do. But Liverpool has a way of its 
own in pathfinding and pioneering. Our B.V.Sc. men are 
now to be found in India, East Africa, South Africa, and in 
many other parts of the world ; and I know, from what I 
have learned from time to time, that they are making good 
in those countries. The profession is a most useful one, 
and, as Lord Lascelles has pointed out, gives scope for 
brains as well as the other professions, and good men are 
needed to take it up.’’ 

“ From your remarks, and those of the viscount, it might 
be gathered that England is not quite abreast of the times 
in veterinary education ? ” 

“ England as a whole is behind Canada and Australia 
and the United States in not affiliating its veterinary 
schools with the universities. That is one of the weak 
points of our present system. To show how' complete 
our course in Liverpool is 1 may point out that five years’ 
study is required to entitle a man to our B.V.Sc. degree, 
and the first two years of that course is precisely the same 
as is our modical course. In speaking up now Viscount 
Lascellos is doing a good work. His whole argument is 
ono that we have long recognised at Liverpool University.’’ 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 
Disease. 

Glanders 

(including 

Farcy).* 

Parasitic 
Mange. * 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine Fe,sr. 

Cases 

Confirmed. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals slaught d 
as diseased or 
exposed to in¬ 
fection. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

| 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report- 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Outbreaks con- 
firmed. 

Swine slaughtered 
as diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

1 

Q 

Other 

Animals. 

GT. BRITAIN. 

Week ended 16th Sept., 1922... 

Corresponding / 

WU in { 

Total for 37 weeks, 1922 

( 1921 

Corresponding 1 1Q .. n 

period in j |9 , g 

No. 

No. 

No. 

5 

No. 

5 

No. 

No. 

No. 

... 

No. 

No. 

9 

No. 

15 

No. 

4 

No. 

29 

No. 

8 

3 


3 

10 

7 

11 

2 

1 

2 

31 


1 

23 

37 

36 

30 

44 

90 

2 

9 

2 

14 

27 

38 

4 

13 

16 

1 


371 

425 

1125 

54906 

2 

2 

856 

1225 

431 

878 

337 

22 

13 

141 

1 

3 

371 

305 

142 

481 

369 

188 

43 

73 

27 

2958 

9559 

1588 

10 

10 

19 

30 

17 

47 

1791 

3080 

4098 

2741 

5136 

8245 

410 

306 

224 

905 

1457 

1618 

315 

580 

723 


Nuts.— The figure, for the current year are approximate only. 'Excluding outbreaks m Army horses. 



Nots. —The figures for the oorrent year are approximate only. 
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The Treatment and Prevention of Canker of the 
Horse’s Foot. 

By A. W. Noel Pillers, F.R.C.V.S. (Liverpool). 

(Presented to the National Veterinary Medical Association, Bath, 1922.) 

Introductory.- -In bringing the subject of canker 
before this meeting, my first duty is to thank the 
Provisional Committee for the honour it has done 
me in placing the task in my hands. As far as I 
have been able to ascertain the disease has not 
previously been discussed by the Association, although 


Fig. 1.—Draught-horse Shoeing Stocks. 

it has been considered from time to time by certain 
of the Divisions. It does, however, seem appropriate 
that a foot subject should receive attention at Bath 
in time-honoured memory of Broad. 

Canker is chiefly of importance to the town 
practitioner, but it is of more than passing interest 
to those in the country. Although it is the draught 
horse which is chiefly liable to become affected, it 
has been seen in most of the other breeds. On my 
return to civil duty in April, 1919, I had to inspect 
large numbers of horses which were about to be 
slaughtered for human food. I found among the 
heavy ones that the percentage of canker cases was 
very high. It was a common experience to see 
four oi five affected out of a batch of thirty, and even 
to-day, though the figures are much lower, canker 
is a serious cause of premature destruction. Although 
most of these cases came from the large industrial 
centres, many of them were country animals. I saw 
cases from Wales, Scotland and Ireland amongst 


them. It would, therefore, appear that owners still 
believe the disease to be incurable, or that many 
veterinary surgeons only adopt palliative measures 
until the disease renders the animals unfit for further 


Fig. 2.—Same as Fig. 1, with Horse in position. 

work. The inroads which have been made into the 
sphere of activity of the heavy horse, and consequently 
equine veterinary practice, by mechanical traction, 
make it incumbent upon us all, whenever possible, 
to lengthen the horse’s working life and lessen its 
yearly loss of working time. 

Assumption. —I do not think any of the terms in 
the title of this paper really need much explanation 
or definition. However, I once had the unfortunate 


Fig. 3.—-Movablo Stocks. By kind permission of Mr. 
Jos. Abson, F.R.C.V.S., Sheffield. Used by him for a 
considerable number of years with great success. 
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experience of using tile word “ improved ” in the 
title of a paper upon this subject; in the discussion 
which followed, both at the meeting and in the 
veterinary press, it became obvious to me that accurate 
definition was of the utmost importance. This 
being so, I must say at once that by treatment I 
mean curative treatment, and by prevention keeping 
the disease from appearing. I do not, however, 
eare to take the responsibility of defining canker of 
the horse’s foot and will content myself by saying 
that the cases upon which this paper is based have 
been such that any dozen veterinary surgeons would 
have diagnosed them as canker without so much as 
a thought concerning thrush, granulation, or septic 
foot. Later on I shall invoke the testimony of some 
other members of the profession to avoid confusion 
in this direction. I propose to assume that all the 
normal functions, structure—anatomical and histo¬ 
logical—and nature of horn secretion are fairly well 
understood by us all. To this I must add the symp¬ 
toms of the disease, its course and those indications 
by which we know whether a case is tending towards 
resolution or dissolution. 

Aims. —The purport of my paper is that every 
practitioner ought to cure canker easily, and so 
distinguish himself as a scientific surgeon. With 
those who have obtained this degree of efficiency 
I am not concerned. In general terms I wish to 
submit that canker of the sole and frog is curable 
and economically so. This is not new, but it is far 
from being generally accepted. I have to admit 
that prior to 1911, despite the writings of others, 1 



Fig. 4.—Same as Fig. 3, but with Horso in position. 

had failed to grasp the technique of successful treat¬ 
ment. Since my first papers on the disease the 
results have been entirely satisfactory. The fact 
that someone asks assistance in a ease which has 
already been under treatment for over six months, 
and is refused, is not taken into consideration in the 
above statement. Others I know have had dis¬ 
appointing results after I have tried to explain the 
modus operandi to them. The formulation of theories 
of benign (curable) and malignant (incurable) types 
of canker is, to my mind, only an excuse for error. 
I have carefully watched failures and am confident 
that they have been due to lack of appreciation 


of the fundamental principles. In the pages which 
follow I shall try to point out what I consider the best 
form of treatment, emphasising more particularly 
those points which experience has shown to be trouble¬ 
some or likely to be missed. The total loss of working 
time for an average case should not exceed seven to 
ten days, involving about ten hours of a veterinary 
surgeon’s and smith’s time when in the stocks or on 
the operation table, and say four or five hours for 
the preparation of the dressings. I do not think 



Fig. 5.—-Operation Table, vertical position. By kind 
permission of Mr. G. M. Davey, M.R.C.V.S, Liverpool. 


anything would be gained by detailing, in this paper, 
a long list of cases. Such would be open to the same 
objections which could be levelled against general 
statements, by those who are of a sceptical frame of 
mind. A few typical cases only are therefore 
related. I am afraid those who obtain satisfactory 
results will opine that my remarks are really “ much 
ado about notliing,” but from my opening statements 
it will be seen that I am convinced that many horses 
are lost annually from this disease. Proficiency 
in the treatment of common diseases, which the laity 
regard as incurable will, I think, lift us more in the 
eyes of the public than academic dissertations. 

Curability. —That canker is a curable disease 
within the modern economic sense will always be 
associated with the name of Malcolm. His writings 
of thirty years ago are. inspirations to us all. My 
experience with his method, viz., operation—actual 
cautery—three sulphates (zinc, copper and iron), 
with carbolic acid and tri-weekly dressings for two- 
and-a-half to three months—was not at all satisfactory. 
Apparently the method which I have previously 
and shall again describe was used first by Budd, of 
London, in 1816. and has survived in some northern 
towns. Since 1912 all the cases which I have treated 
have, been cured, and canker now causes me less 
anxiety than many other types of disease, for with 
it a satisfactory result can be foreseen with a high 
degree of certainty. From this point of view I am 
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inclined to share the feelings of the practitioner 
who stated he was pleased when he had a canker 


is, to my mind, unfair to the patient and owner, 
and unworthy of the profession. Yet a third point 
is the question of restraint. As I shall point out 
later, stocks or a table are essential, and in a horse 
practice a veterinary surgeon who has not access to 
one of these must consider himself in a very un¬ 
satisfactory position—it is really carrying out one’s 
calling in a half-hearted manner. There are few’ 
horses with canker of the sole and frog which are 
not worth treating, if they are likely to lose only 
two half days’ work per week, viz., those periods 
during which they are being dressed. 

Literature. The references to canker in our own 
language are very numerous, and when the. writings 
of our confreres in other countries are taken into 
consideration it becomes voluminous. In a paper 
of the present class, where a single method of treat- 


Fig. 6.—Samo as Fig. 5, in the horizontal position. 

case shown to him (Professor Wooldridge, Veterinary 
Record , vol. 24, 1912, p. 685). In discussing the 
curability of disease several points deserve mention. 
In the first place duration and extent are important. 
The earlier a case is taken in hand the better, and it is 
manifestly unfair to hope to cure cases whose hoofs 
are attached by the upper parts of the wall only. 
I suppose we should all be inclined to regard milk 
fever as a satisfactory disease to cure, but this view 
W’ould soon disappear if all the cases presented for 
treatment had been lying neglected and comatose 


Fig. 7.—Operation Table, vertical position. By kind 
permission of Mr. C. W. Elam, M.R.C.V.S., Liverpool. 

for long periods. The next point is the time involved 
in actual treatment; many single-handed practitioners 
claim that they haven’t the time to treat a case 
properly. I have seen quite a lot of time spent in 
patching up cases, and had the same amount been 
devoted to exact treatment the animals would have 
been well on the road to recovery. Such an attitude 


Fig. 8.—Same as Fig. 7. Horse in vertical position. 

ment is being discussed, I hope it will not be thought 
that I have been discourteous to previous writers 
by not giving a complete survey of their writings, 
even those of English origin, relating to treatment. 
I have, however, derived considerable benefit from the 
library of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
In the evolution of a process it is difficult to detect 
the origin of the different steps which have made 
for improvement. 

According to “ Scrutator ” ( Veterinary Record , 
vol. 24, 1912, p. 704), Solleysel, 1733; Budd, 1816; 
Bracy Clark, 1822 ; Prevost, 1828 ; Youatt, Charles 
Steel. 1865 ; William Sewell and George Brown were 
enlightened contributors upon the subject of treatment 
of canker of the horse’s foot. The rolls of tow which 
are illustrated below are attributed by him to Budd. 
In 1891, Malcolm (Journal of Comp. Path, and Ther., 
vol. 4, p. 21) gave an account of ten years’ observations 
upon canker. Out of ten cases, eight had recovered 
completely and two were nearly cured at the time of 
writing. Practically the only time lost by these 
cases was when they were being dressed, but the 
duration of treatment was considerable. In the 
following year (Journal of Comp. Path, and Ther.. 
vol. 5, 1892, p. 48) further cured cases were recorded. 
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Commenting upon these contributions the editor of 
that journal (p. 64, vol. 5, 1892) wrote : “ That canker 
of the horse’s foot is sometimes curable probably 


Fig. 9.—-Same as Fig. 7. Ready for operation, but 
slightly inclined towards the observer. 

no practitioner doubts ; but it is equally certain that 
for one case that is cured two go on from bad to worse 
until they necessitate the animal’s destruction. 
Such, at any rate, has hitherto been the general 
experience, but one may indulge the hope that, in the 
future, the method of treatment recommended by 
Mr. Malcolm, of Birmingham, will receive a fair trial, 
and that it will yield results as gratifying as those 
obtained in his hands.” In 1894 ( Journal of Comp. 
Path, and Ther., vol. 17. 1894, p. 289) Malcolm again 
contributed a valuable paper upon the cause, symp¬ 
toms, diagnosis, and treatment of the disease and its 
relationship to grease. Reeks (Diseases of the 
Horse’s Foot: Baillidre, Tindall and Cox, London, 1906, 
p. 306), gives a good general account of the disease, 
and refers to Malcolm’s, Rose’s, and Leeney’s methods 
of treatment. Hoffmann (extract in the Veterinary 
Journal, vol. 16, 1909, p. 373) claimed very satis¬ 
factory results by antisepticising the foot for twenty- 



Fig. 10.—Hand made Rolls of Tow, varying in thickness 
and length. 

four hours, then by bleeding excision of all the diseased 
structures under antiseptic and haemostatic measures 
(Esmarch’s bandage) and enclosing the whole foot in 
an occlusive dressing of plaister bandages, after 
covering with 5 per cent, formalin solution. In twelve 
days the dressings were removed and the whole 
treated as a cicatrizing wound. Leblanc ( Journal 


of Med. Vet. el Zootech, vol. lxi., April, 1910) described 
a treatment chiefly of antiseptic measures, whereby 
certain cures were obtainable. Pecus (extract from 
Rec. de Med. Vet., in the Veterinary Record (vol. 23, 
1910-11, p. 35), reported finding a streptococcus in 
the veins of a canker case, which was also suffering 
from phlebitis. A case in which all the usual surgical 
methods had failed was soon cured by using Mar- 
moret’s antistreptococcic serum; a second case 
responded to serum, potassium iodide internally, 
and tannic acid locally ; and a third case, in which 
all attempts had failed, soon responded to the sub¬ 
cutaneous injection of 20 grammes of serum daily, 
with 5 to 10 grammes of potassium iodide internally. 
By far the most instructive paper upon canker within 
recent years is that by Burgi (extract in the Journal 
of Comp. Path, and ther., vol. 24, 1911, p. 154 from 
the Schweizer Archiv. fur Tierheilk., vol. lii., Nos. 
3, 4 and 5, 1910, pp. 137 -161, 207- 228, 293- -336). 
This work will be alluded to later. In 1912 ( Veterin¬ 
ary Record, vol. 24, 1912, pp. 675 and 711), in con¬ 
junction with other members of the profession I 
recorded twenty-three cures, one relapse and four 


Fig. 11.— (a) A Prepared Foot. (6) 1st Layer of Rolls of 
tow in situ. (c) Foot completely packed with rolls of 
tow and metallic cross pieces. 

failures out of twenty-eight unchosen consecutive 
cases. The duration of treatment averaged six to 
ten weeks, with about two or three weeks’ loss of 
working time for each case. A considerable corres¬ 
pondence upon the disease will be found in the above 
publication between the pages mentioned. J. D. E. 
Holmes ( Veterinary News. vol. 1913, p. 203) recorded 
a number of cures after the internal administration 
of arsenic in experiments on surra. A number of 
similar records followed this paper. 

Nature.— It seems to be now generally admitted 
that canker is due to a local infection, although its 
exact nature is yet not well understood, neither 
are all the factors which make invasion possible 
completely known. The similarity of many aspects 
of the disease to those of grease is admitted by many ; 
some canker cases appear to be secondary to it, but 
in many cases the diseases exist separately. It is 
difficult to explain the presence of canker of the same 
age in three or four feet, of the same animal, especially 
when there is no history of grease, traumata, or 
defective hygiene. Burgi. in the paper previously 
mentioned, thus describes the most important 
microscopic appearances of canker of the sole and 
frog 
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“ Vertical sections through the proliferations showed 
in the vascular layer a somewhat largo number of 
blood vessels with rather thickened walls, the majority 
being seen in cross section. In the tissues surrounding 
the vessels there were numerous leucocytes and 
extravasated red blood corpuscles. The papillary 
layer was well marked. The majority of the papilla? 
were thick and branched at their summits. The blood 
vessels of the villi were dilated and congested. The 
villi were also infiltrated to a moderate extent, the 
infiltrating cells comprising polynuclear leucocytes, 
a few acidophile leucocytes and lymphocytes. Young 
connective tissue cells were present in large numbers. 
There were very few extravascular red cells. The 
epithelial layer was thick and showed no indications 
of horny transformation. Here and there, on the 
sides of the villi, and to a less extent in the supra- 
papillary position, there were layers in which the 
cells were not differentiated, except that the nuclei 
were smaller and stained a deep blue colour . . 

Burgi further says that canker is a chronic prolifer¬ 
ative condition of thecorium. in which all thestrata are 
involved, but principally the papillary layer ; that 
exposure to irritation may start the process ; that 
there must be some defect of the horn ; and that 
moisture and fermentation cause destruction of 
the horn. He failed to transmit the disease by 
transplantation, or by inoculation of canker pulp 
into both recent and old standing wounds of the feet. 
Failure resulted in attempts to infect the sound feet 
of an affected horse. The same results were obtained 
by intravenous inoculation into the jugular, and by 
placing healthy animals upon infected stall floors. 
Short bacilli and cocci were the principal bacteria 
found in the lesions. Jowett’s spirillum was not 
detected. Despite these results he thinks that there, 
is much evidence to support the view that the disease 
is due to a specific irritant. 

Treatment. —There is hardly another disease of 
the horse’s foot in which so many drugs or methods 
have been used—with apparent satisfaction to their 
advocates, but with the reverse to those who have 
tried them afterwards. The following list does not 
exhaust the pharmaceutical and other preparations 
recommended (either alone or in combination) in 
modern literature. 

Actual cautery. Calc.chlorinafa (chlor.lime) 

Acid, arsenic (and in- Carbo lig. 

ternally). Cupri subacet. 

Acid, boracic. Ferri sulph. 

Acid, carbol. Forinaldehydum. 

Acid, chromic. Glycerinum. 

Acid, nitric. Hydrogen, peroxid. (liq.). 

Acid, salicylic. Hydrarg. perchlor. 

Acid, tannic. Hydrarg. subchlor. 

Antim. chlor. Iodoform. 

Antistreptococci serum Iodi (tincture). 

(sub-cutaneously). Iodi (liniment). 

Argent, nit. Kaolin. 

Bismuth, subnit. Oleum picis (tar oils). 

Calc, sulph. (plaster). Orthoform. 

Calc, hydrox. (lime). Plumbi nit. 


Plumbi subacet. Ung. Aegyptiacum. 

Sapo mollis. Zinci chlor. 

Sodii chlor. Zinci oxid. 

Tannoform. Zinci sulph. 

Proprietory preparations appear to be composed of 
certain of the above agents. 

There does not seem to be so much variation in the 
methods of treatment. Most of them have for their 
object the reduction of the new tissue, destruction 
of the causes of infection and the regeneration of 
sound horn. There are variations in the operative 
measures, and numerous devices for maintaining an 
antiseptic or astringent dressing in position whilst 
the horn is regrown. Caulton Reeks, in the work 
already mentioned, enumerates several points in his 
introductory remarks upon the treatment of canker, 
three of which I consider very important, viz. : 
(1) “There is no actual disease or alteration in 
structure of the deep layers of the keratogenous 
apparatus; (2) that the disease of this superficial 
layer is infection with a material that may reasonably 
be presumed to be infective; and (3) shedding of the 
diseased horn and removal of the pressure exerted 
by the hoof faces us with hypertrophy of the exposed 
villi.” This last statement is capable of many 
modifications, some of which at least seem to indicate 
the exact principles upon which treatment should be 
based. So long as there is firm horny pressure, even 
though the part is underrun there is no excessive 
proliferation; if then it is necessary to remove the horn 
to destroy the infection, a pressure equal to that 
exerted by the horn must be applied to prevent 
hypertrophy of the part. If removal of horn pressure 
has been the means of causing the infected areas 
to take on their characteristic proliferation, then 
with antiseptics and pressure the part ought to tend 
towards resolution. The degree of pressure necessary 
is no more than that exerted by normal horn. I 
firmly believe that with minute attention to all 
possible details and with dressing every other day 
the duration of treatment of canker cases will in the 
future be reduced to fourteen to twenty-four days, 
viz., seven to twelve dressings. It may be considered 
empirical to enlarge upon treatment before the cause 
is known, but the same may truly be said of milk fever, 
the treatment of which is so satisfactory, and with 
which I have heard the successful treatment of 
canker aptly compared. The method which has 
proved satisfactory in my hands is described below 
under separate headings. 

(1) Personal attributes .—A canker case must be 
commenced with a determination to effect a cure ; 
there must be no running away from the operation 
in hand, any more than there would be from a 
laparotomy ; great attention to detail is essential, 
because without it infection will not be stamped out 
or an exact degree of pressure applied. I have 
watched some cases being attended to, and I think 
age, stiff back, pendulous abdomen and irritability 
on the part of the operator, unless sufficiently pro¬ 
vided for, are likely to be the cause of unsatisfactory 
results. 
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(2) Restraint .—It is absolutely necessary that the 
affected foot be properly fixed, so that there is no 
movement. When it is being held, the various 
operative measures may do more harm than good, 
and no exactitude can be maintained when the 
degree of pressure of normal horn is about to be 
restored. There is no doubt that the absence of 
proper restraint is the means of under-run parts 
often being left unexposed. In many cases I have 
observed, when the shoeing smith has been holding 
the limb, it is moved at the critical moment. A 
suitable means of restraint should be considered an 
essential to an equine practice. Figs. 1 to 9 have 
been added so that an idea may be obtained of the 
various kinds of stocks and tables, it being considered 
that correct restraint is the key to success. 

(3) Anaesthesia .—During the first and second 
dressing, or even at others, great benefit will be 
experienced by the employment of local anaesthesia, 
especially is this so when under-run portions of horn 
are being followed to their ends. 

(4) Haemostasis .—A flat rubber bandage or a 
tourniquet is very necessary during the first and 
second dressings. By these means the blood is so 
controlled as not to impair the view. 

(5) Preparation of the Foot .—After the shoe has 
been removed, the wall is reduced as much as possible, 
and then any remaining portions of sole and frog 
thinned so that at the junction with affected areas 
they are no thicker than the nail of one’s thumb. 
The junction of the frog with the wall at the heels 
will have to be cut right out, so that a pencil would 
touch the line of union of the frog and sole from the 
heel to the point of the former all the way. All parts 
of the sole and of the frog should be so prepared that 
a straight-edge placed in an antero-posterior direction 
would touch throughout its extent. After this has 
been done all the under-run horn must be removed. 
It is best to commence at the lowest affected portion, 
in the position in which the foot is fixed. Particular 
care will be necessary at the junction of the frog 
with the sole and at the region lately occupied by the 
bars. After this the abnormal tissue, whether 
frog or sole, should be reduced and thoroughly cleaned 
up until the outline of the frog is visible, together 
with its central and lateral clefts. If the wall is 
affected it will have to be similarly treated, but there 
must always be good nailing portions unremoved. 
The preparation of the foot at the first dressing is 
of the utmost importance, for little or no progress 
will be made unless all the under-run horn is removed, 
and injuries will result from unequal pressure if the 
antero-posterior aspect of the foot is not level. It 
is advisable to trim and clean up the heels where the 
hair joins the horny structures. Fig. 11 (a) shows a 
normal foot reduced so as to exhibit the main features 
which have been mentioned above. A searcher 
and pair of forceps are practically the only instruments 
required. A pair of comfortably fitting soft leather 
gloves are a good protection for the hands. 

(6) Shoe .—The most suitable kind of shoe is a plain 
stamped one (Fig. 11 b). with slight seating, so that 


cross-irons can be easily placed in position. It 
should be wide at the heels so as not to interfere with 
the packing of them and the lateral clefts. The shoe 
is nailed on after the foot has been properly prepared. 

(7) Reagents .-—I have used crude carbolic acid 
and a powder composed of one part of iodoform with 
eight of boracic acid. Possibly others are quite 
as good as long as they are capable of killing bacteria 
and destroying the proliferating tissue. When the 
shoe has been nailed on, the whole bottom of the 
foot should be cleaned up with a pledget of tow, 
particular attention being paid to the junction of 
diseased and healthy tissue and the three clefts. 
After this, the whole area is rubbed with a little crude 
carbolic acid, special care being devoted to tbe dept hs 
of the parts just mentioned. A thin covering with 
the powder of iodoform and boracic acid completes 
the dressing. 

(8) Packing with Rolls of Tow. —Fig. 10 illustrates 
three thicknesses and several lengths of rolls upon a 
board. With them, the normal pressure can be 
replaced. The rolls are of tow, and after a little 
practice they can easily be made, by rolling a piece of 
tow in one direction on the dispensing table with the 
flat hand. They should be almost as hard as an 
ordinary lead pencil ; this degree can be obtained by 
rolling under the bottom of an empty horse nail 
box. Different lengths and sizes, as illustrated, are 
necessary. The shortest should be about a third of 
a pencil’s length and the longest that of an ordinary 
pencil. The thinnest rolls are about as thick as a 
wheat straw, tbe next that of a pencil, and the thickest 
about twice that of pencil. Tbe ends must be 
abrupt. Tapering ends mean uneven pressure. 
The preparation of the rolls takes some hours, about 
four for an average case. After the first couple of 
dressings, old rolls can be placed on an ordinary 
shovel, held over the blacksmith’s fire for a short while, 
and afterwards tidied up for further use. Substitutes 
for rolls, such as cutting up different sizes of string, 
cord, or rope, have not been satisfactory owing to the 
preparations, besides fibre, contained in them. In 
order that the eye may quickly pick out the right 
size and length of roll for a given place they should be 
placed on a board as illustrated (Fig. 10). This 
point I have found to be important. After tbe foot 
has been dressed tbe rolls should be placed in position, 
that is, in an antero-posterior direction, with level 
pressure, aiming at restoring the natural shape of the 
foot. Thus the lateral clefts will be packed so that 
the rolls on section would resemble the end view of 
a pyramid of cannon balls, only, of course, inverted. 
The branches of the frog have a tendency to over¬ 
hang ; this must be corrected. In the depths of an 
angle, small rolls will be used, and on top of them will 
come larger ones. Both diseased and healthy tissue 
should be covered in a level manner (Fig. 11 (b) ). 

After detailed packing the whole aspect should be 
made somewhat convex to about a level at the fullest 
point with ground surface of the shoe (Fig. 11 (c)). 

(9) Metallic Cross Pieces (Fig.l lc).—The whole is then 
secured in position by two metal cross pieces. They 
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should be of hoop iron, with not much spring, but yet 
not too soft or without it. The length will be about 
that of the width of the shoe at the point where they 
are applied. They should be bent on their width, 
so as to just fit into the seatings of the shoe without 
the use of the hammer. Before and when they are 
being placed in position the packing must be carefully 
held in situ with the hand. Several blows with the 
hammer will be necessary to secure firm pressure; 
usually the direction of the blows should be so as to 
drive the arms of the frog towards the middle line of 
the foot. The application of rolls of tow with cross 
pieces after the shoe is on seems to me the most 
rational way of obtaining proper pressure. The 
whole can be inspected afterwards, which is not so 
with the various plates or boots. With care the 
dressing will not come out, but daily inspection is 
advisable. 

(10) Bandaging .—When the bulbs of the frog are 
affected beyond the reach of pressure, as above 
described, it is necessary to use longer rolls; these are 
then kept in position by a strong linen bandage 
(16 feet by 3 inches) passing round the wall. Exactly 
the same procedure will have to be carried out when 
the wall is affected; here the disinfection must be 
very thorough, the rolls very thin and applied in the 
same direction as the laminae. In many cases of 
disease of the frog a bandage is necessary for the first 
or second dressings. 

(11) Period, between Dressings .—For the first fort¬ 
night, or until the proliferations have been well 
reduced and the part has taken on a firm consistence, 
re-dressing will be necessary twice a week. After 
this, for two or three weeks a single dressing every 
seven days has been sufficient. I have found 
Tuesdays and Fridays suitable days for bi-weekly 
dressing. The interval between dressing has been 
fixed, not so much from treatment suitability, as 
from a minimum interference with work. I think 
if loss of working time could be totally neglected, a 
much shorter duration of treatment would be obtained 
by re-dressing every other day. 

(12) Re-dressing .—-As long as the searcher has to 
be used the animal will have to be put in stocks and 
the shoe removed. A careful examination is 
necessary to see if anything has been left undone 
or incorrectly carried out at the previous dressing. 
At the edges of the horn a deposit like cream indicates 
that there is still some under-run portion of horn left, 
or that the pressure has been insufficient. Where 
there has been a proper degree of pressure, horn will 
have appeared, though it will be thin and abnormal. 
It is being formed from elongated papillae and 
interpapillary tissue and will continue to be abnormal 
until all this has been reduced down to normal sensitive 
frog or sole. All the diseased areas should be care¬ 
fully gone over and reduced as much as possible by 
scraping or cutting ; at the edge, near normal horn, 
a sliming non-bleeding surface is as deep as one should 
go. This will soon secrete normal horn and gradually 
the diseased area will become smaller. Excessive 
bleeding should be avoided, and, when a level at 


which one would expect to find the normal sensitive 
frog or sole has been reached, the horn will begin to 
be secreted in a more normal state. If the pressure 
has been too great, the part will be spongy and exude 
a clear liquid. In some cases an excessive number 
of red stained abnormal horn tubules indicates the 
same thing. After all of the diseased areas have 
been gone over, the shoe is replaced and the dressing 
continued in the manner previously described. The 
parts which deserve the most attention are: (1) the 
central cleft of the frog, where an islet of under-run 
new horn often forms ; (2) the line of junction between 
the sole and frog, which remains cheese-like unless 
very thin rolls are used; and (3) the outside surfaces 
of each branch of the frog, directed tow'ards the sole, 
which often bulge and so do not receive pressure in 
the correct direction, viz., parallel to their normal 
aspects, and not from below upwards when the 
foot is on the ground. If everything has been done 
correctly the wettest foot will be almost dry after 
three or four dressings. In my previous papers, 
already referred to, I gave the names of several 
members of the profession who had either previously 
treated cases successfully by the above method or 
had seen cases make satisfactory recoveries under it. 

Below I have repeated their names, together with 
those of others who are satisfied as to the reliability 
and value of the treatment from similar experiences :— 

Messrs. J. Abson (F). Sheffield ; J. B. Barker (M.), 
Hereford; J. B. Chadwick (M.) Manchester ; W. L. 
Cockburn (M.), Liverpool ; Stafford Jackson (M.), 
Liverpool ; T. Eaton Jones (F.), Liverpool ; R. H. 
Laycock (M.), Sheffield ; J. S. Lloyd (F.), Sheffield ; 
S. E. Sampson (M.), Sheffield; T. Scotson (M.), 
Liverpool; H. Thompson (M.), Sheffield; H. V. 
Torrance (M.), Sheffield ; F. Warburton (M.), Liver¬ 
pool ; J. H. White (M.), Liverpool; and J. H. 
Wright (M.), Manchester. 

(14) Cases. —On following pages are records of the 
last four cases which have been treated. 

Prevention. —The most important factor in the 
production of a typical case of canker appears to be 
some break in the continuity of the horn, causing 
in the first place an infection. This being so a strict 
foot hygiene should do much to lessen the incidence 
of the disease, although no doubt some systemic 
conditions may so influence the horn of the foot as 
to make it an easy prey to injury. As far as my 
observations go, I think the foot pecker is gradually 
falling into disuse, with the result that the foot is 
often deprived of its normal aeration and supply of 
sunlight. Routine cleaning-out of the feet would 
seem to be a valuable means of not only warding off 
canker, but also of preventing and detecting a number 
of other conditions which may predispose to it. 

A very large proportion of cases have the frogs 
in an advanced stage of the disease when one first 
sees them, and the history very often is that they 
gradually became like it and then apparently remained 
stationary for a long period. The explanation of 
this would seem to be that the horn of the frog is 
easily lost, whereas that of the sole remains firm for 
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Case 1.—Block artillery gunner more. Under treat¬ 
ment for several months previously. Infection following 
glass wound of near hind frog. The inside wall at the heel 
was affected. Dressed 14 times, on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Two intervals of a w r eek owing to pressure of work. Treat¬ 
ment commenced October 26th, 1921; cured December 
22nd; 14 dressings. Fit to work all the time. Time lost, 
14 half days. Time: 1st dressing, V.S., smith and man, 
H hours; 13 others at 45 minutes =9-45 hours + Rolls, 
4 hours = 15f hours. 







very considerable periods. In these cases, however, 
the sole is oft-times extensively under-run. but having 
remained in position there is no proliferation of the 
sensitive structures. The preservation of a whole 
and healthy frog is therefore important in the pre¬ 
vention of the disease. One of the golden rules of 
present day shoeing is, “ Don’t cut the frogs.” In 
a great majority of cases this rule has been so strictly 
observed that the organ has been almost neglected, 
and the result is that fissures and cracks occurring in 
it have been completely unnoticed. If the horse 
were not subjected to the will of man, the possibilities 
of infection would be much smaller than under 
domestication. As, however, infection is likely, 
cracks and breaks in the frog ought to be so trimmed 
and dressed as to prevent their extension and con¬ 
tamination. Tincture of iodine, in common use for 
visible foot wounds, would be suitable for minor ones. 
When injuries of the frogs are detected there is often 


Case 2.—Aged grey draught horse. Previously treated 
from October, 1921, to January, 1922. Near fore foot. 
Dressed six times on Tuesdays and Fridays. Treat¬ 
ment commenced January 10th and discontinued on Janu¬ 
ary 27th, owing to outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
but cured in a couple of dressings by attendant veterinary 
surgeon. Loss of working time; 6 half days. 



some portion under-run and if orders were issued 
for all such cases to be reported, or even to be treated 
until the next shoeing, the appearance of canker 
would often be prevented. As horses are usually 
shod every four to six weeks, if the foot is normal 
at one shoeing it will hardly have become affected 
with a condition diagnosable as canker by the next. 
When the shoeing smith realises that the disease is 
preventable, and moreover curable, the early reporting 
of cases by him will be the means of lessening its 
prevalence on the one hand and giving the veterin¬ 
arian a fair chance of curing it in a short time on the 
other. In this w r ay the disease as we often see it 
to-day would soon disappear ; and the hopeless cases 
which are at present used to discredit those who 
maintain that the disease is easily curable would have 
been presented for treatment six or twelve months 
previously. As has been remarked elsewhere a certain 
percentage of canker cases have a definite history 
of a more or less recent trauma; here it is our obvious 
duty to prevent infection of the exposed sensitive 
tissue around the injury and to adopt such measures 
as will limit the amount of proliferation going on in 
the region. 

The experience of different writers with regard 
to the co-existence of canker with grease varies 
greatly. I think, in the case of continental reports, 
due allowance must be made for the fact that their 
horses have less hair on the legs than our heavy 
breeds, and this explains their freedom from grease. 
Very often in this country canker appears to be 
secondary to grease ; it is assumed that the offensivt 
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Case 3.—Brown cart horse. Disease in existence for 
2k months. No grease or injury. Off fore foot. Dressed 
10 times, twice a week, from April 25tli to May 25th, 
1922. Lost 10 half-days’ work. 







liquid, constantly attacking the horn around the heels 
and cleft of the frog, at last breaks down its resistance. 
The prevention and treatment of grease are not 
within the scope of the present paper, but mild 
emulsified soap-paraffin preparations for leg mange, 
with a high standard of attention to hairy legs and mild 
antiseptic sedative emollient, applications for early 
grease, will no doubt help in the end to lessen the 
incidence of canker. 

Discussion. 

Mr. W. R. Davis. M.R.C.V.S., opened the discussion. 
He began by remarking that Mr. Fillers said that 
canker was chiefly of importance to town practitioners. 
He assured them that the other practitioners also got 
a considerable number of cases of canker, and they 
made attempts to treat them successfully. They 
met cases of canker that town practitioners did not; 
cases of canker in young horses which had done very 
little work. In towns the affected animals were 
adults or old horses. According to the essayist, 
canker was a local infection brought about by a break 
in the continuity of the horn. He said, further on, 


Case 4.—Chestnut van horse. Near fore foot affected 
for nearly 12 months, and both hind for a somewhat 
less period. Bi-weekly dressings, May 5th to 23rd, 
1922 =6, then onco weekly, until June 20th =3; a total 
of 9 dressings. Cured June 20th. 


NEAR PORE 




that systematic conditions might so influence the 
horn of the foot as to make it an easy prey to injury. 
Burgi was quoted as stating that “ exposure to 
irritation may start the process ; that there must be 
some defect of the horn ; and that moisture and 
fermentation cause destruction of the horn.” 

Quoting Reeks, the author said that the disease of 
this superficial layer was infected with a material 
that might reasonably be presumed to be infective. 
His own view was that canker was not a local infection 
by some specific irritant gaining access through a 
break in the horny covering, but that it was the result 
of some morbid element in the blood that was certainly 
conveyed by heredity. 

The disease, as Mr. Fillers admitted, was closely 
allied to grease, and of all maladies of the horse 
grease was the one that could be proved to be heredit¬ 
ary. Although he admitted that humidity and 
fermentation were determining factors in the pro¬ 
duction of canker, the cause lay in the blood. As 
to the nature of the disease, Mr. Pillers told them that 
it was similar to grease, and that some cases of canker 
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MAY 5 - IV 0RESSING. MAY 16 - 4" DRESSING. 



appeared to be secondary to grease. Grease was, 
in fact, a reaction on the part of the skin of certain 
areas only to some irritant circulating in the blood, 
and so canker was a reaction of the keratogenous 
membrane to a similar irritant. In both cases there 
was enlargement and proliferation of papilla;. In 
grease they were known as “ grapes ” ; in canker, 
although they did not enjoy a name, they all knew 
them. According to the essayist, the production 
of the enlarged and proliferated papilla; in canker 
resulted from the removal of the normal pressure of 
the horn—“ shedding of a diseased horn and removal 
of the pressure exerted by the hoof faces us with 
hypertrophy of the exposed villi.-” He entirely 
dissented from this view, and would ask whether grapes 
were due to loss of normal pressure of the cuticle, and 
if so, why did they not get them after severe burns ? 
He would also ask, why were suppurating conditions 
in the foot, with exposure of the secretory membrane, 
not followed by proliferating papillae ? They all 
knew that the tissues reacted differently to different 
irritants. As might be seen in Mr. Fillers' illus¬ 
trations on pages 21 to 26, canker always began in the 
meridian cleft of the frog where the velvet dipped into 
the cushion ; from there it spread to the whole of that 
body, which was soon denuded of horn, and from the 
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lateral lacuna; it extended to involve the bars and 
afterwards the sole. Following the white line from 
the bars, it affected the lacunae and might, and in 
fact often did, appear at the coronet. It was always 
at the bars and the side of the frog that Mr. Pillers’ 
cases appeared to be most persistent. In nearly all 
the cases that he had treated the place where the 
disease was most persistent was the seat of corn. 
The essayist said that the terms benign and incurable, 
as applied to canker, were excuses for error. If the 
interpretation of this statement was that there was no 
difference in the virulence of the process, he must 
disagree. His experience led him to think that some 
cases were much more amenable to treatment than 
others. As to treatment, Mr. Fillers, on page 5, 
told them that nothing would be gained by detailing 
a long list of cases, and this after the statement on 
page 4 that he was only writing for those who had 
not obtained a certain proficiency. His own opinion 
was that details of the appearance of different parts 
of the affected foot at first, how the diseased parts 
were dealt with, and how at subsequent dressings they 
appeared would have been most instructive and useful. 
For instance, a horse with both hind frogs denuded 
of horn, greatly enlarged, discharging from the cleft, 
was presented to the person Mr. Pillers was writing 
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for. He desired to adopt the treatment recommended, 
and, having had the wall lowered as described, he 
was confronted with the bulging spongy frog. He 
tinned to the paper for information, when he was told 
that the abnormal tissue was to be reduced and 
thoroughly cleaned up. One could hardly blame the 
poor man if he grumbled about the inexactitude of 
the directions. He was confident that if Mr. Fillers, 
instead of giving them the pictures, had detailed all 
the means adopted to cure the cases, he would have 
done much more to earn their gratitude. If, as 
the author stated on page 7, access to stocks or an 
operating table was a sine qua non in the treatment 
of canker, then to the very great majority of veterinary 
surgeons his essay came as a counsel of despair. 
Many of them treated, and successfully treated, 
canker on farms or at forges near to farms. He did 
not mean to say that stocks were not of the greatest 
service, but he maintained that the disability arising 
from their absence was not enough to prevent their 
curing the malady. It seemed to him that in many 
cases the foot could not be properly dressed with the 
shoe on. Suppose the disease had run along the 
white line or under-run the sole there, or that the wall 
was affected, it must surely be necessary to dress the 
parts before nailing the shoe on. He preferred to use 
pieces of cotton wool soaked in whatever dressing 
was used, and push them well home into the depths of 
the diseased parts before the shoe was on. Although 
crude carbolic acid was used by the author, he stated 
that probably other reagents were quite as good. 
Most of them had seen canker cured by a variety of 
drugs. The method and thoroughness of appli¬ 
cation counted for much. If one could obtain a 
pressure sufficient to keep the dressing well in 
apposition to the diseased surfaces, he believed it was 
unnecessary to trouble about imitating the pressure 
exerted by the normal horn. As a matter of fact, 
two of the worse cases of canker that he ever treated 
never had a shoe on until they were cured. The 
dressings were kept on by pieces of stout sacking ; 
and the animals bedded on sawdust. He thought 
it was generally held that it was good to work the 
patient. He would like Mr. Pillers’ opinion on that 
point. Sometimes the owner of a good horse, the 
subject of the disease, was willing to lay the horse off. 
He believed they could get all their cases better more 
quickly if the horses were put in a box, bedded on 
sawdust and not worked. As to prevention of the 
disease, he considered that was of the greatest impor¬ 
tance, and in the first line came the question of 
hereditary predisposition. The indication was not 
to breed from greasy-legged sires or dams. In 
speaking about prevention, the author said “ the 
preservation of a whole and healthy frog is, therefore, 
important in the prevention of the disease.” The 
cleft was the part that needed watching, for here, 
where the velvety tissue slipped into the central 
lacuna of the plantar cushion, was where canker 
invariably started. 

Mr. 8. E. Sampson said he would have liked Mr. 
Fillers to have mentioned the name of a gentleman 


who was responsible for the success which practitioners 
had obtained in the treatment of canker. He referred 
to Chadwick, of Manchester. He personally had 
the advantage of using stocks. He preferred to cast 
a horse and put it under a general anaesthetic. They 
got the horn removed quicker and better and with 
less haunorrhage. He generally used rolls of tow, 
but duringthe war heresorted to cotton wool,and found 
it produced equally good results. It could be got 
down into the crevices better. He was turning 
round in his ideas of treatment. They did not want 
the great amount of pressure which some thought 
they must have. The list of reagents Mr. Pillers 
gave was a formidable one. He would have pre¬ 
ferred him to have confined himself to four or five 
known and tried reagents. Could Mr. Pillers explain the 
recurrence of canker in a supposed cured case, after 
a lapse of some time ? He had an open mind on the 
question of heredity. He had treated two cases 
where the sire had canker. 

Mr. Gunning said he was about to send for the 
knacker when Mr. Fillers’ paper reached him. He 
wrote to Mr. Pillers and treated the horse according 
to his treatment. After eight dressings the animal 
was practically better. The heel healed up in 
about two dressings. 

The Reply. 

Mr. Pillehs agreed with Professor Reynolds that 
it was discouraging to have hardly any discussion on 
one's paper. He had not written it for his own good. 
He thanked Mr. Davis for the way he had opened the 
discussion. He had not raised many, very many, 
objections. Grapes was certainly not canker, so 
he had passed it. There were any amount of different 
views regarding canker. Personally speaking, he 
had seen some cases put in stocks and treated and 
cured. That was why he thought that stocks were 
essential. He did not care what dressing they used. 
With regard to working or not working, it did not 
much matter. At the central meeting he attributed 
the treatment to Chadwick, when he was told it was 
used by Budd in the year of Waterloo. He had gone 
back to Budd. At the present time he was using a 
layer of cotton wool next to the diseased tissue. He 
emphasised the need of even pressure ; otherwise 
they might get necrosis. If a recurrence of canker 
occurred after a lapse of two years, one felt it was 
a re-infection. He hoped they would try the treat¬ 
ment, and not say it was no good unless they had 
learned to do it exactly. Some failed in essential 
features until they got hold of it. He admitted 
the subject of canker was very near his heart. 


Zoroaster, the First Veterinary Surgeon ? 

Professor Breasted, in his book “ Ancient Times,” 
says:—“ It is characteristic of the horse-loving 
Iranians that Zoroaster is said to have finally con¬ 
verted one of their great kings by miraculously 
healing the king's crippled horse. The new faith had 
gained a firm footing before the prophet’s (veterinary 
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surgeon's) death, however, and before 700 B.C. it 
was the leading religion among the Medes in the 
mountains of the Fertile Crescent.” 

A note in a recent issue of the Veterinary Record 
mentions the Ethiopians as an early horse-loving 
people. In early times the Iranians or Ayrans round 
the Caspian Sea and, later, the Hittites of Asia Minor, 
were the horse breeders and horse trainers and chariot 
makers (from 2000 B.C.) for the world. The 
Phoenicians purchased remounts, horsemen and 
chariots from these people, and shipped them all over 
the then known world, bartering them to warlike 
peoples for enormous rewards. They supplied the 
early Greeks, the Philistines, the Egyptians, and, no 
doubt, other nations further afield. 

Ezekiel mentions a merchant prince of Tyre—one 
Togarmah, “ who sold horses, horsemen and mules.” 
It is believed that in most cases the horseman was 
sold with the horse, and this was probably the origin 
of the head of the man on the horse in Greek sculpture. 

There is evidence that trained war horses com¬ 
manded great prices in the ancient world, and a man 
like Togarmah, who possessed them, was a prince 
among his fellows. We can see this clearly in the 
case of Zoroaster, who had no great success as a 
missionary until he cured the king’s horse. We know 
that a man will stick to his religious belief against all 
compulsion, but, apparently, the ancients put the 
welfare of their horses even before their spiritual 
bias. 

J. G. 


National Milk Conference. 


One of the most instructive conferences on the 
milk question ever held in this country is that 
announced to take place in the Council Chamber of 
the Guildhall, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 16th, 17th, and 18th. The subject will be 
considered in almost every aspect, from questions 
relating to dairy herds to the handling of milk, its 
chemical composition and food values. Each aspect 
will be dealt with by an expert, and it is hoped that 
many attending will take part in the discussions 
to follow the reading of each paper. 

We would again urge all who are interested in the 
milk question and who desire to attend this conference, 
to write immediately for the necessary application 
form, to Miss H. M. Williams, Hon. Secretary, 3 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.l, as admission is 
only by ticket obtainable on or before Thursday , 
October 12/A No tickets will be issued durinej the 
Conference itself, either at the Guildhall or at 3 Bedford 
Syuare. Accommodation is limited, and there is a 
great demand for tickets, so early application is 
desirable; this applies to both members of the con¬ 
ference and non-members, to whom tickets will be 
issued in order of application, though members’ 
tickets will be given out first. 


The Veterinary Record. 

7th October, 1922. 


THE MODEL ABATTOIR 
SOCIETY. 


The Model Abattoir Society was founded in 1886 
by that prophet among early sanitarians, whose 
enlightened humanity and deep science enabled him 
to construct in vision a City of Hygeia with a death- 
rate of 8 per 1,000. Such a city now exists, but at 
the time of its imagination a mortality so low was 
regarded as a dream impossible of fulfilment. 

Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson was a man of 
medicine who did much to advance the medical 
art; introducing new drugs, new treatments and 
new methods of anaathesia into practice. He was 
also a sanitarian and humanitarian, and in these 
aspects the story of his life will be reviewed by Sir 
William Collins in a memorial lecture to be given in 
the Barnes Hall of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
on Thursday, 12th, at 5 p.m. 

Sir James Crichton Browne, as President of the 
Model Abattoir Society, will take the chair, supported 
by the Chairman of Committee, Professor H. R- 
Kenwood, by members of the Society, and by many 
distinguished persons known in connection with 
movements for justice to animals and promoting 
purity of food supplies. 

Admission to the lecture is free, and invitations 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. 
George Martin, M.A., St. John’s Vicarage, Kilburn. 

The objects of the Model Abattoir Society are :— 

(a) To induce the public to insist on the erection of 
Public Abattoirs in all places where they do not 
already exist, so that the private slaughterhouse 
system, generally, may be abolished. 

( b ) To demonstrate the healthiest, the most con¬ 
venient, the most humane, and, from all practical 
points of view, the best lairage for animals that are 
waiting to be slaughtered. 

(c) To illustrate and teach the most rapid, skilled 
and humane methods of slaughtering all kinds of 
animals intended for human food. 

(</) To bring into practical working every improved 
method for dressing and preserving the carcases of 
animals, so that the flesh may enter the market in 
the best condition. 

(e) To show the importance of providing slaugh¬ 
terers with proper conveniences for washing and 
cleaning themselves, the necessity of lavatories, and 
abundant hot and cold water supply. 
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(/) To promote the most complete method for 
1 lie quick removal from the slaughterhouse of offal, 
blood, and other refuse, which undergoes rapid 
decomposition. 

(g) To insist on the necessity of a systematic and 
scientific inspection of all animals for food, and to 
induce local authorities to form a staff of competent 
inspectors for that purpose, so that no meat shall 
enter the market carrying with it the taint of disease. 

(h) To advocate the best means of warming, 
ventilating, cleansing and draining the abattoir and 
lair connected with it. 

( i ) To advocate improvements in places where 
the meat is stored after being dressed, and the best 
method of keeping it in a satisfactory condition. 

Very useful pioneer work was done by the Society 
in the period from its foundation to the outbreak of 
the war. Since 1914 no special steps have been 
taken, but the President and Committee feel that 
the time has arrived for an active propaganda, so 
that the good progress made in the past in educating 
the public as to the need of more humanity in the 
slaughter of animals for food, and of better hygiene 
and economy in the inspection, handling and dis¬ 
tribution of meat, may be pushed on to get better 
results and to a fuller realisation of the anticipations 
of the Founder who, over fifty years ago, read a 
paper before the Medical Society of London on his 
“ Researches into a practical method of killing 
animals intended for human consumption, without 
the infliction of pain.” 

In this paper Richardson recommended and 
outlined methods of narcotising which have not yet 
obtained for beasts killed for food, though they have 
been fully established in regurd to the destruction 
of domestic animals. 

Subsequently, the inventor of the lethal chamber 
favoured the killing of cattle, sheep and pigs by 
pistols and masks of the kind now very generally 
used. Yet he never lost faith that a still kindlier 
narcotism would one day become the universal mode 
of slaughter, and he believed it to be the mission of 
science to advance, even against hope, “otherwise 
the continents of darkness were never touched by 
her light.” 

The “ Dark Continent ” of private slaughter¬ 
house methods has yet to be lighted by the know¬ 
ledge and mercy which the Model Abattoir Society 
aims to kindle. 

It is hoped that the establishment of the Annual 
Benjamin Ward Richardson Lecture will do much 
to promote the objects of the Society. 


C/irjiccr / arjd Case Reports, 

The Kditor will be glad to receive from members and others 
ontrlbutions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


A Case of Virulent Distemper. 

By Capt. Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., 67 Wigmore 
Street, W.l. 

In response to an urgent call, I visited a house 
recently in which I found excitement and terror 
reigning supreme. 

Subject .—The cause of the disturbance was a small 
seven months old male sheep dog. 

Symptoms and Treatment .—Was writhing in most 
violent convulsions, biting at everything and every¬ 
body. racing round the room emitting hysterical 
howls, then falling to the ground, foaming at. the 
mouth, and racing madly with all four limbs. Upon 
my arrival this had been going on for half an hour 
or more without cessation. I immediately removed 
the patient in a cab to my surgery, where an assistant 
applied chloroform vapour to the nostrils, whilst I 
injected one grain of morphia. Examination of the 
dog revealed the pulse rate at 265 and the temperature 
at 108°F. The heat of the body was intense, 
especially at the. nape of the neck, and I countered 
this with ice packs around the cranium and along the 
spine. Nystagmus was very evident and persistent. 
After 20 minutes of this treatment, the convulsion 
had not satisfactorily abated, so I injected 2J minims 
of B.P. tinct. of aconite to reduce the temperature. 
At the end of 45 minutes, although the dog was 
conscious, and much calmer, nystagmus was still 
present, and the jaws and limbs still worked involun¬ 
tarily. The morphia now appeared to be exerting 
its narcotic influence, and at the expiration of an hour 
and a quarter, I considered I could safely leave the 
patient and retire to bed—the hour being late. 

Two hours later, I was informed, the dog had expired. 

Post-mortem .—The next morning a post-mortem 
was made which entirely upset my first diagnosis. 
When the dog was first seen, I naturally concluded 
the seizure was one of epilepsy, though later, in view 
of the very high temperature, I was greatly puzzled 
and undecided. At autopsy I examined first the 
brain, the left side of which showed acute congestion— 
a condition which was absent on the right cerebrum, 
though two hiemorrhages were observed in the right 
cranial cavity. The pharynx was deeply inflamed ; 
under surface of the tongue, the eyeballs and nasal 
mucous membrane were unusually hyperaimic ; the 
thymus gland was dark and congested, and assumed 
larger proportions than I have ever before seen in a 
dog of that size. It measured roughly li inches by 
3 inches, and looked like a lobe of congested lung. 
The lungs were normal; heart also normal in point of 
size, but the endothelium of the left ventricle was 
inflamed, and petechias visible on pericardium 
and auricular muscle ; in the abdominal cavity the 
whole uterus and the bladder were deeply inflamed, 
whilst the kidneys, though otherwise apparently 
healthy, were very engorged with blood. The 
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mesenteric glands were enlarged in some cases to the 
size of a cob nut, and very dark red in colour ; caecum 
showed peculiar nodular white patches; spleen 
and intestines normal; stomach acutely inflamed 
on its mucous coat, with numerous luemorrhages on 
its serous coat. Such a morbid anatomy, combined 
with the history of fits, and the fact that on the day 
previous the dog had seemed quiet and out of condition, 
with a dry hot nose and loss of appetite, leads me to 
the conclusion that I have been dealing with one of 
those virulent and rapidly fatal attacks of distemper, 
in which the unfortunate animal dies of convulsions 
within 48 hours, and before any other serious second¬ 
ary infection has had time to become manifest. 

Sir John M’Fadyean kindly undertook a bacterio¬ 
logical investigation of the organs, but failed to 
detect any organism other than a large type of bacillus, 
which was most probably a post-mortem invader. 


The President, Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley, occupied 
the chair at a meeting of the Council of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, which was held at 
Bath, on August 1st, 1922, and the following members 
were present Messrs.' W. Woods, Hugh Begg, 
F. T. Harvey, W. P. Stableforth, Professor R. G. 
Linton, Messrs. A. W. Noel Pillers, M. Robinson, 
Hv. Sumner, Hugh P. Hogben. Major G. W. Dunkin, 
Messrs. W. D. Rees, Edwin Sayer, C. E. Perry, Major 
F. J. Taylor, Messrs. E. J. Thorburn, Frederick 
Leeds Gooch, Major F. T. G. Hobday, Messrs. G. H. 
Livesey, W. S. Stevens, Major-General Sir J. L. 
Blenkinsop. Messrs. J. C. Coleman, Geo. Howie, A. 
S. Adams, J. Willett, S. H. Sloc.ock, G. H. Locke, 
Frederick Tonar, J. J. Aveston, Joseph Abson, and 
C. Roberts ( Visitor). 

The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Chairman : The minutes of the previous meet¬ 
ing have been printed and have appeared in the 
Record. Is it so desired that I sign them as correct ? 
(Aye.) 

The Secretary : I have received apologies for 
absence from Colonel Brittlebank, Major Ascott, 
Messrs. A. Gofton, G. P. Male, J. W. McIntosh, F. 
Willett and R. Hughes. 

The Chairman : The Secretary’s report has been 
printed and circulated with the notice convening the 
meeting. We have to receive it and adopt it for sub¬ 
mission to the general meeting to-morrow. Are 
there any suggestions as to how we shall deal with it i 
Shall we deal with it paragraph by paragraph ? 
(Agreed.) 

With reference to the paragraph dealing with 
“ The Special Committee for consideration of the 


methods of Distribution of Biological Products,” 
Mr. Livesey said : “ I should like to ask when it is 
likely we shall have a report on that, or is it possible 
to get an interim report ? ” 

The Chairman : I doubt very much whether it 
would be of any value if an interim report were given. 
All that can be said is that certain steps have been 
taken. I may say quite frankly that so far the 
Committee have not done very much. I personally 
question whether much can be done. That will 
not alter the paragraph in the Secretary's report. 

Professor Hobday, making reference to the 
paragraph dealing with the enforcing of the Animals 
(Anaesthetics) Act. said: “'I would like to draw the 
attention of the meeting to the fact that one charge, 
the first of its kind I believe, has been brought for¬ 
ward, on July 4th, against a farmer for docking a 
horse without the application of an anaesthetic. The 
bench dismissed the case, but said that the law had 
to be enforced. This is the first case, so that notice 
is being taken of it. One other case was of a man in 
Lancashire brought up and fined for docking his dog. 

The Chairman: It is good to know that some action 
is being taken. 

Continuing, the Chairman said : The last paragraph 
(re membership) is about as satisfactory as we can 
expect. You remember we made a pious resolution 
twelve months ago that we were going to increase that 
figure of 1,115 to 2,230. Pious resolutions are not 
always capable of being carried out, but the increase 
in the membership is satisfactory, taking everything 
into account. At the same time I feel there is no 
reason whatsoever why we should not touch 2,000 
before twelve months from this date. Two-thirds 
is not too much to expect. I do not know whether 
there are any comments to be made underthis heading 
of membership \ 

I do not know whether you fully appreciate the 
second part of that first paragraph referring to the 
circulation of The Veterinary Record. “ This num¬ 
ber has now increased to 1,700, only 60 less than at 
the time that the paper was acquired by the Associ¬ 
ation.” I dare sav some might think that is a very 
unsatisfactory condition of things. But you remem¬ 
ber when we took it over we were quite prepared 
for some considerable diminution in the numbers. 
I think,that was one of the things we were expecting, 
and it is eminently satisfactory that the number in 
the second year is only 60 less. There is no reason 
why it should not increase very considerably. Will 
some one move that the Secretary’s report be received 
and adopted for transmission to the annual meeting \ 

It was moved, seconded and agreed that the report 
be received and adopted. 

The Chairman : The Treasurer’s statement will 
have to be taken as it stands, because personally 
I am not able to amplify it. But I think it speaks 
for itself. I put the Treasurer’s statement. You 
will be able to ask such questions as occur to you 
now the Treasurer is here to answer them himself. 
Do you wish to amplify the prints now in the hands 
of the members of the Council, Professor Wooldridge 1 


dissociation Reports. 


National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Council Meeting. 
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The Treasurkr : I do not think there is anything 
particular to add to it. Perhaps one or two questions 
may arise. On the first page were debited liabilities, 
“Petty cash account overdrawn 3/11,” whereas on 
the other side occurs “ Cash at bank, petty cash 
account, £15 3s. 6d.” It might appear a question 
whether we can be overdrawn and have money in 
hand. The explanation is a very simple one. There 
is a special petty cash account in the bank, drawn 
upon by the office from week to week. The week 
the accounts were made up the account happened to 
be overdrawn, and the staff of the office advanced 
out of their own pockets 3/11, in spite of the fact 
that there was a balance in hand in the petty cash 
account. This is the only point that occurs to me 
that may appear curious. If there are any points 
I can elaborate, I shall be pleased to do so. I must 
apologise for being late, but the train has only just 
arrived. I regret to say 1 shall not be here to-morrow. 
I have to return to London to-night, and I have come 
down specially in case any questions arise. 

The Chairman : We arc very grateful to the 
Treasurer for setting forth the facts so clearly and for 
taking the trouble to appear here for a short time. 
I suppose the statement that will give most satis¬ 
faction is that wherein the Treasurer congratulates 
the. Association on the state of its finances; Professor 
Wooldridge has been an admirable and ideal Treasurer 
in that not one word of his congratulation is ever 
forced. 

Mr. Pillers : I should like to ask, on behalf of 
another member, seeing the office staff costs £539 14s., 
and there is £163 expense of reporting proceedings 
at meetings, whether one or other of the staff cannot 
report some of these meetings, and thus save some of 
the £163 ? 

The Treasurer : The salaries of the office staff 
and the general office expenditure appears to be a 
very large item. It includes other official expen¬ 
diture than salaries. When the Congress is being 
held the office staff is more than fully employed, 
and it is impossible for them to be away. Reporting 
the proceedings, which is a large item, has always 
to be done bv a competent reporter ; otherwise they 
would get nothing but a garbled account. It is the 
transcription that costs a great deal. I have made 
representations to the reporters, but we cannot 
expect a very big reduction. 

Mr. Pillers : Is it for meetings outside London ? 

The Treasurer: Mainly. Another thing is the 
meetings of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
They are taken by our own reporters. It may be 
said we get the same report. That is what is done. 
Representations were made to the official reporters 
for their transcription and copy to be sent to us. 
They have a union and a rate of charges, and their 
union insists that they charge the full fee for each 
copy supplied to the various bodies they send reports 
to. In any case the full charge would have to be 
paid according to the reporters' ruling, and the only 
redress I can get is that they will remit the charge 
for the attendance of the reporter. 


Mr. Pillers : Could not the R.C.V.S. give us a 
report afterwards ? 

The Treasurer : They would have to pay for the 
duplicate copy. 

Mr. Pillers : It is really for reporting meetings 
of the R.C.V.S. ? 

The Treasurer : It includes that. The bulk 
is reporting the general meeting, some of the Council 
meetings, and some of the R.C.V.S. meetings. It 
is a large item. I do not know how we are to get out 
of it. In pre-war times we paid £70 or £80, so it 
is not a huge increase. 

A Member : Perhaps the Treasurer would give us 
some idea if in future he would be able to reduce the 
asset item marked “ Goodwill and Copyrights in the 
Veterinary Record ,” standing at £500. It seems to 
me as a business proposition it would be better to 
write that down so that it would not be simply a 
paper asset, but actually a realisable asset at as early 
a date as possible. 

The Treasurer : That would be quite contrary 
to the general policy. It is not a bricks and mortar 
asset that is depreciating. This is the amount we 
have paid for it. So far as I am aware it is not likely 
to depreciate ; in fact, it should appreciate. The 
auditors themselves informed me that the correct 
thing to do was to write it down at cost. I don’t 
see what else you can do. It is not getting worth 
less and less, and there is no “ fabric ” to be main¬ 
tained. 

A Member : It is not an asset you can realise at 
any moment, like stock. 

The Treasurer : That is a matter of opinion 
entirely. If any one wanted the paper, they would 
have to pay that amount. Whether we can get it 
at any moment is another question. 

The Chairman : May I take it we receive and adopt 
this report and submit it to the annual meeting ? 

It was proposed, seconded and agreed that the 
report be adopted. 

The Treasurer : Before we pass on there is another 
matter I should like to draw attention to, viz. : 
the face that, the balance sheet is signed by only the 
professional auditor. We have also a non-professional 
auditor, Professor Macqueen. But it appears to 
me now that it is absolutely ludicrous to have a 
non-professional as well as a professional auditor. 
The non-professional auditor cannot possibly question 
the professional auditor. At the time we had only 
non-professional auditors it was more than useful 
to have two to collaborate and draw up the accounts. 
When a professional auditor was appointed, in order 
that it should not be too big a change, it was agreed 
that one of the non-professional auditors should be 
included as auditor. Now I think it is quite un¬ 
necessary, and it would be just as well if the thing 
were remedied. 

The Chairman: We cannot alter it. Two auditors 
are provided for in the constitution. 

The Treasurer : I think they are unnecessary 
and undesirable. 

The Chairman : We cannot help it now. 
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The Treasurer: When the books are in two or 
three places it is easy to ask a professional auditor 
to go and inspect them, but when you ask non¬ 
professional auditors to go round and do these things, 
it is quite another matter. 

The Chairman : You will have to alter the Articles 
of Association. 

The Treasurer: T)oes it mean that the accounts 
are not in order ? 

The Chairman: There is nothing in the Articles 
of Association that they should be signed bv both. 
(Reading from the Article of Association) “ Two 
auditors, one of whom shall be a professional account¬ 
ant, to certify to the correctness of the accounts of 
the Association, shall be appointed by the Annual 
General Meeting. The provisions of Sections 112 
and 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act. 1908, 
shall apply to and be observed by the Association.” 
What those provisions are I do not know. 

The Treasurer : They are followed by the pro¬ 
fessional auditor. 

The Chairman : It may be according to the letter 
and not to the spirit. We have had a motion before 
us, and you have accepted it, and I have accepted the 
passing of it. 

The Chairman : Now for the nominations of 
officers. In the first place, I want to suggest—and 
the suggestion I am quite sure you will all follow most 
heartily—that the name we put forward to the 
General Meeting for the new President is that of 
Mr. Henry Sumner. (Applause.) There are many 
reasons why I make it. Because Mr. Sumner happens 
to be Mr. Sumner in the first place, and you all quite 
well realise what that means. But there is a further 
reason, a reason of policy, of diplomacy, call it what 
you like—viz., that he is President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and I think, if not for 
all time, certainly for the next few years it is exceeding¬ 
ly desirable that we should have the same head as 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Need 
I enlarge upon the reasons for having the two offices 
in one person ? So without any further recom¬ 
mendation or commendation I shall move formally 
from the chair that to-morrow we submit the name 
of Mr. Henry Sumner as the new President of the 
National Association. (Applause.) I do not think I 
need put that to you, but take it for granted that it 
is carried. 

The Chairman : Now the nominations for Vice- 
Presidents. The present Vice-Presidents are- 

The General Secretary : Sir Stewart Stockman, 
Mr. W. A. Taylor, Mr. Andrew Watson (deceased), 
and Mr. Arthur Gofton. 

The Chairman : There are three of the former 
Vice-Presidents living and eligible for re-election. 

“ Each Vice-President shall hold office for one year, 
but shall be eligible for re-election unless he shall 
have been Vice-President for three successive years, 
in which case he shall be ineligible for the ensuing 
twelve months.” I will take suggestions for 
nominations. 


Professor Wooldridge : I propose the nomination 
of the four Presidents of branches as Vice-Presidents 
of this Association. 

The Chairman : I put it to you. (Agreed.) 

The Chairman : In the case of the next officer 
there is no question what you are going to do. Per¬ 
sonally I know what we are going to do. (Agreed.) 
This referred to the Treasurer. 

The Chairman : In the case of the next officer 
(the General Secretary) there is also no question what 
is going to be done. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: With regard to the Assistant 
Secretary, what does the General Secretary suggest ? 

The General Secretary : My colleague, Mr. Allen, 
is acting as Assistant Secretary. I suggest he should 
continue. He is very anxious to help. 

The Chairman : You agree to that. ? (Yes.) 
The Treasurer : Respecting the Auditors, what 
notice would be required to alter the particular Article? 

The Chairman : It is an interesting point that does 
not seem to have occurred to anybody. When you 
compare the Memorandum of Association and the 
Articles of Association they are not quite in cognisance. 
I will read you what the Memorandum says : “ True 
accounts shall be kept to the sums of money received 
and expended by the Association,” and so on : “ Once 
at least in every year the accounts of the Association 
shall be examined and the correctness of the Balance 
Sheet ascertained by one or more properly qualified 
Auditor or Auditors.” The Memorandum says 
“ one or more.” I expect this is over-ridden by the 
Articles of Association, which says there must be two. 
Now I cannot on the spur of the moment find what 
notice would be required for changing the Articles. 
You might put it back to the Council at another 
meeting. 

In the meantime we can appoint one auditor, 
viz., the professional auditor. Would you suggest 
we have the same ? (Agreed.) We can take up 
the whole question and get a solicitor’s opinion. 

The Chairman : The following resolution has been 
received from the Mid-West and South Wales Veter¬ 
inary Association :— 

“ That the members of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Veterinary Association consider the October 
meeting of the Council of the N.V.M.A. was of 
irregular character, in which the representatives 
of this Association on that body did not receive 
any notice of that meeting, and that this Associ¬ 
ation does not agree with the decision arrived at, 
whereby the N.V.M.A. compromised their liability 
in a threatened libel suit by a breach of confidence. 
Also that, where the notice was received the agenda 
did not convey the serious importance of the business 
of the meeting, in that a threatened libel suit was 
not specified thereon : and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the N.V.M.A." 

Mr. Coleman asked if a member could render 
himself liable to a slander suit if tlx- proceedings of 
that meeting were reported ? 

The Chairman : I hope no members will put 
themselves in that undesirable position. I should 
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be very sorry. This is a public meeting in so far as 
all the members are entitled to know what takes 
place, unless we resolve ourselves into a committee, 
a thing I should deprecate very much. I should 
ask that the discussion, if any, should be absolutely 
open. 

Mr. Rees : I would like to ask the Secretary if it 
is a fact that the representatives of this Association 
did not receive a notice, of the meeting ? I think 
there must have been some oversight, some mistake 
about it. 

The General Secretary : The person responsible 
for sending out the notices informs me that they 
were sent out as usual. 

The Chairman : So far as you know there has been 
no omission in transmitting the notices ? 

The General Secretary : No. The Articles of 
Association sayA notice . . . shall be deemed 
to have been served at the time when the letter, 
postcard, or wrapper containing the same would have 
been delivered in the ordinary course of post, and in 
proving such service it shall be. sufficient to prove 
that the letter, postcard, or wrapper containing the 
notice was properly addressed and posted.” 

Mr. Adams : I ask your ruling. I received an 
invitation to the meeting. I am only here by courtesy. 
Is it your ruling that I can take part in the proceedings? 

The Chairman: That is a difficult question. It 
would be entirely according to the wish of the Council. 
If the Council desire you shall be heard, I ain in the 
hands of the Council. Is it the wish of the Council 
that we should hear this member of the Association 
who has been invited ? (Agreed.) 

Mr. Adams : I should like to ask the Secretary if 
all the members of the Mid-West and South Wales 
Association received notice of this meeting ? 

The General Secretary : To the best of ray 
knowledge and belief, yes. 

Mr. Adams : I say then that they have not. One 
of the members on your books has not received notice 
of this particular meeting—one of the representatives 
of the Mid-West on your Council has not received 
notice of this Council meeting. 

The Chairman : Is his name in the office as one of 
the representatives ? 

Mr. Adams : The office and the Secretary have been 
notified and confirmed the name many months ago. 

The General Secretary : The person responsible 
for sending out the notices does not know one member 
from another. She sends out the correct number of 
notices and ticks them off on the list, and the postage 
book, of course, has to tally with it. Beyond that I 
cannot tell you anything. All I can tell you is that 
the miscarriages are something like three per cent, 
on the average. I am aware that in one case the 
notices went wrong to the members of one Association. 
It is almost incredible that one individual should 
have been singled out on this occasion also. We get 
about twenty complaints concerning the non-delivery 
of the Record weekly, and these are despatched by 
experts. So far as the machinery is concerned, I 
cannot see what can be done to make it better. 


The Chairman : Of course, you see the Council 
cannot hold responsible the Secretary for the non¬ 
delivery of letters put in the post. The only way to 
discover whether they were put into the post is to 
obtain a certificate from the Post Office, which I 
think is a very difficult matter. 

Mr. Pillers : The Secretary says something, 
about “she.” Would not the Secretary be absolutely 
responsible ? It seems to me that he has put it 
on to somebody else. 

The Treashrer : Surely yon cannot expect the 
Secretary to write all the envelopes, stick on the stamps, 
and tick off the list every time notices have to go out ? 
He has got a responsible staff who must have some 
duties to perform without being over-ridden to that 
extent. One knows how things go wrong with 
regard to office work. You cannot expect the 
Secretary to do it all. 

Mr. Rees was understood to ask whether the notices 
were sent in insufficient time to reach a certain 
individual. 

The Chairman : I am going to ask you whether 
you are going to move a resolution. This resolution 
passed on to us, strictly speaking, requires no con¬ 
sideration by the Council. It does not ask us to 
take any action. It is just an expression of opinion. 
Unless a resolution is going to be moved, then I think 
we shall have to pass on to the next business. We 
will proceed to the resolution of the Central Division. 

Mr. Pillers : Before we go on it ought to be made 
clear that it is possible that a gentleman residing in 
the same, town of the same name received the notice 
and put it in the waste paper basket. 

Mr. Aveston : No representative of the Mid-West, 
and South Wales Association received any notice of 
the meeting complained of. Surely they could not 
all go wrong. Geographically they are widely dis¬ 
tributed. I think an explanation is necessary. 

The Chairman : What do you want ? 

Mr. Adams : Only by your courtesy am I allowed 
to speak. I do say this: this resolution from the 
Mid-West, should receive your careful consideration. 
It is for the Council here to discuss it. I do not want 
to trespass on the members’ generosity. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop : As there appears to be 
a certain amount of feeling in this matter, I propose 
that the Secretary be instructed to write to this 
Association and explain how these notices were sent 
out and apologise if they did not receive them. 

The Chairman : Can we be told by the Mid-West 
whether this has already been done—if any explanation 
has been given ? 

Mr. Aveston : That has been done, but the explan¬ 
ation is non-delivery by the Post Office. And I say 
that one of our particular members has not received 
notice of this meeting to-day. It goes on. I should 
like to ask your ruling with regard to the agenda. 
Is it not usual to place such important business on the 
agenda ? 

The Chairman : I quite see your point. Your 
point is that the business should have been placed on 
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the agenda. I am told it was too late to include it 
unless it was postponed. < 

Mr. Rees: What is the time usually required ? 

The Secretary : Notices have to be sent out 
seven clear days before the date of meeting. 

Mr. Aveston : It seems to me a little more care 
might have been taken regarding this meeting. A 
notice was sent to a member who has been dead six 
months. That at least might have been spared. 

The Chairman : Bless my soul! Is that a point 
worth raising ? I should rather like to have some 
complaints that, matter. The mere fact that a notice 
was sent six months after a member's death is 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Aveston : I have been Secretary two years. 
I have never had a notice. I did not know I was 
entitled to one. I think the Secretary or someone 
might have known l was Secretary. 

The Treasurer : It is up to branches to notify 
the General Secretary of the names of their represent¬ 
atives. They are re-elected every year and they 
should notify him. 

The Chairman : We have an instance here of an 
incomplete list sent to us. 

Major Dunkin : I am a member of the Council, 
and I have, never received a notice of a meeting. 
On enquiry I find that this is because the divisional 
Secretary has never notified the General Secretary. 

Mr. Pillers : Can our Secretary evolve some 
better means of notifying members of the meetings ? 
We are justified in considering whether some better 
means may be devised. There is only one way to 
my mind. That is, that the Secretary should write 
to every branch and get a definite list of members 
on the Council on one date each year. 

The Chairman : I think some such procedure as 
that is necessary. 

Mr. Pillers : I do not think that secretaries of 
branches would be at all upset if in ordinary matters 
the National Secretary were to communicate direct 
to divisions. I know the difficulty is to get a full 
list. I sympathise very much with Mr. Buxton, 
and I know he is nor taking it as a personal thing. 
It is only with a desire to get things in an exact way. 
I have got a definite case in exactly the same way in 
which there has been some misunderstanding. 

The Secretary : I may say that, once yearly I 
write to divisions to find out who their representatives 
are. Very few take the trouble to reply. I pick 
out all I can from the. Record. Where there is any 
doubt I write again. Sometimes I get replies, 
sometimes I do not.. So my list is never up-to-date. 
It has never been up-to-date, and goodness knows 
when it will be up-to-date. But at the. same time 
it would greatly facilitate matters if divisional 
secretaries woidd have the kindness to notify me 
without giving me the extra trouble of writing for the 
information. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Rees : Would I be in order in moving that all 
matters of policy coming up for discussion should be 
placed on the agenda ? 

The Chairman : Perfectly. 


The Secretary : What happened actually was this. 
It had been arranged to have a meeting of the Council 
on October 8th. The agendas were in the hands of 
the printers, and the following day I had a letter from 
a firm of solicitors, that is, too late to go on the agenda, 
because nothing could be done till it had been discussed 
by the Editorial Committee. Their consideration 
of the matter was not actually finished till half an hour 
before the Council meeting. It was not humanly 
possible in any case to give notice of it and it had 
to come up as a report from the Editorial Committee 
or as “ any other business.” Otherwise it would 
have been held up for three months. We could not 
hold it up, because the solicitors wanted an immediate 
reply. We had to do it straight away. 

The Chairman : If you insist that everything shall 
be specified on the agenda, business will have to be 
postponed which it is extremely undesirable to 
postpone. If you lay down a hard and fast rule, 
you are severely handicapping us. It does not matter 
to me. 

The Treasurer : Shall we add the words “ wherever 
possible ” ? 

The Chairman : That is always done. 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop : i propose that the 
Secretary be instructed to write to these two associ¬ 
ations and explain the procedure by which notices of 
the Council meetings are sent out and apologise if 
they have not received those of the October meeting. 

The Secretary : It is one association. I have 
written and explained how it happened. 

Mr. Aveston : The explanations were given to 
the last meeting. 

The Secretary : Is it the feeling of your Association 
that we have anything further to explain ? 

Mr. Aveston : Personally I don’t think so. I 
understand your explanation is accepted. 

Mr. Pillers : I suggest that the Secretary should 
have the name of this member of the Council, so as 
to see if it would not be possible to send him a regis¬ 
tered letter. There may be something in it. 

The Chairman : We will get his name. I see 
nothing else for it but the Secretary checking every 
envelope. 

Professor Wooldridge : Divisions may change 
their representatives each month, and if secretaries 
do not notify the General Secretary he is bound to 
have difficulties. It might go forth from this meeting 
of the Council that local secretaries should immediately 
when there is a change notify the General Secretary 
of the names of their representatives on the Council. 
It would save a lot of trouble. 

The Chairman : It is part of our constitution. 

Mr. Rees : After the explanation I beg to withdraw. 

A Member : It might be of assistance to the 
General Secretary if he had a list of the various 
divisions showing when they held their general 
meetings, and if he sent a notice to the secretary shortly 
before that meeting asking him if, as a result of that 
meeting, he would inform him then and there who 
were his representatives. My suggestion is put 
forward because divisions hold their annual meetings 
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at different times of the year and it would be no use 
for instance, sending out such a notification on the 
first of January. If sent just before their annual 
meetings you would be more likely to get what you 
wanted, because it would be fresh in their minds. 

The General Secretary : There is just this little 
difficulty. I have to make a report of the directors 
of this Association within twenty-one days of the 
annual general meeting. I, therefore, have the list 
made up-to-date, within the last few weeks, and 
directly after the annual meeting we send out to the 
secretaries of the divisions whose representatives 
have not been returned to me. 

A Member : I make the suggestion that all the 
secretaries should be notified once a year by registered 
letter. 

The Chairman : A good idea. 

Mr. Aveston : We appreciate all the work Mr. 
Buxton is doing. We fully appreciate all he has 
done for the Association. 

The Chairman : I am very glad the discussion has 
taken place. We can now proceed to the next 
resolution from the Central division. 

The resolution was in the following terms:—“As 
there is a great diversity of opinion on the question 
of the humane slaughtering of animals intended for 
human food, and the subsequent effect on the flesh 
by the various methods used, we suggest that a 
Government Committee of Inquiry be instituted to 
investigate the whole subject, the committee to 
consist of members of all professions and trades 
interested.” 

Mr. Livesey : That resolution was passed by the 
Central Veterinary Society and forwarded to this 
Association in the. hope that this Council would see its 
way to recommend the General Meeting to forward it 
to suitable bodies, asking them to give effect to it. 

The Chairman : Is it your wish that we hand it 
to the General Meeting to-morrow ? 

The Treasurer : I will second it, and supplement 
it by naming the Ministry of Health and the Ministry 
of Agriculture as two of those important bodies in the 
event of the resolution being accepted. 

The Chairman : You agree to that addition ? 
(Agreed.) 

The Chairman : The eighth item on the agenda is 
“ to receive report of Special Committee re constitution 
of Standing Committee to advise on Colonial Appoint¬ 
ments.” I understand that the acceptances for 
nominations have not been received, so with your 
permission we will take Item No. 8 out of the agenda. 
(Agreed.) 

{To be continued ) 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
llrat post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's Issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Graded Milk. 

Sir,—It will be within the recollection of those who 
attended th© meetings of the National Veterinary Medical 


Association at Bath that I showed surprise at the state¬ 
ment made by Dr. Savage, that there were fifty-seven 
premises in which Grade A (Certified) Milk was being 
produced in England. 

I judged that if so many were producing Grade A 
(Certified) Milk there would be very many more providing 
the more easily produced Grade A Milk, and as no one 
present seemed to have any figures dealing with Grade 
A Milk, I concluded that a fair number of the fifty-seven 
would not be Grade A (Certified) as alleged. 

To clear up the matter, I wrote to the Ministry of 
Health, and from the reply received, a copy of which is 
appended hereto, it is shown that on 22nd August, 1922, 
thirty-seven only were providing Grade A (Certified) 
Milk. As I anticipated, the figure fifty-Beven mentioned 
by Dr Savage, and backed by Mr. Villar, included also 
the producers of Grade A Milk. 

It is worthy of note that in England more people pro¬ 
duce Grade A (Certified) than the more easily produced 
Grade A Milk. 

To enable a comparison to be made, the corresponding 
figures for Scotland at the same date were :— 

Grade A (Certified) Milk ... ... 1 

Grade A Milk ... ... ... 11 

Total . 12 


Yours faithfully, 

Hugh Begg, 

County Veterinary Inspector for Lanarkshire. 
County Offices, Hamilton, 

2nd October , 1922. 

Copy. 


1H1081/22. Ministry of Health, 

Whitehall, S.W. 1, 

1st September, 1922. 

Graded Milk. 


Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 14th ult., I am 
directed by the Minister of Health to inform you that 
the numbers of dairy herds in England and Wales which 
have supplied Graded Milk during each successive year 
since licences were first issued are as follows :— 


“ Grade A 

(Certified).” 

“ Grade 

December 31st, 1918 

1 

9 

„ „ 1919 

6 

19 

„ „ 1920 .. 

9 

11 

„ 1921 

23 

15 

August 25th, 1922 

37 

21 


Before March, 1920, “ Grade A (Certified) Milk ” was 
known as “ Grade A Milk,” and the present “Grade A 
Milk ’’ was known as “ Grade B.” The change affected 
the designation only, the conditions as to the issue of 
licences being practically unaltered. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
'(Signed) - 


Hugh Begg, Esq., 

County Offices, Hamilton, Lanark. 


National Association of Veterinary Inspectors. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the correspondence under 
the heading 44 National Association of Veterinary In¬ 
spectors ’’ in your issue of the 10th September, and, w’hilst 
I do not wish to interfere with any domestic discussion, I 
should be obliged if you would allow me to refer to the 
last paragraph of Mr. Horace L. Roberts’ letter. 

I assume that the discussion upon affiliation with the 
N.A.L.G.O. has taken place under the impression that such 
step would mean the merging of the N.A.V.I. into the 
N.A.L.G.O., and that the former w'ould lose its identity. 
As a matter of fact, there is now no provision in the con¬ 
stitution of the N.A.L.G.O. for the affiliation of Professional 
or Sectional Organisations, but in the place of the old 
affiliation scheme we have put a scheme providing for 
consultation and co-ordination. The scheme is briefly 
as follows :— 
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Any professional or sectional organisation of persons 
employed in Local Government administration can become 
a member of the N.A.L.G.O. Standing Joint Consultative 
Committee if the former can show that HO per cent, of 
those who are eligible are members of the N.A.L.G.O. 
through the Branches of the latter. 

There is no affiliation fee required. The N.A.L.G.O. 
provides the accommodation for meetings, and the only 
charge which falls upon the Sectional and Professional 
Organisations is that of paying the expenses of their own 
representatives who attend the meetings. I believe the 
majority of whole-time and part-time Veterinary Inspectors 
professionally serving Local Authorities are already mem¬ 
bers of the N.A.L.G.O. Under these circumstances 
there can be nothing lost by the N.A.V.I. taking part in 
the deliberations upon service* conditions of Local Govern¬ 
ment officers which take place from time to time under 
the above-mentioned scheme. 

It is a common practice of Local Authorities to mould 
the service conditions of all its professional officers in 
relation one to another rather than in relation to the 
income of private practitioners. 

As the N.A.L.G.O. raises the status of the Local 
Government officer, the improvement must be reflected 
in the service conditions of the Local Government Veterin¬ 
ary Inspectors. Under these circumstances a Local 
Government Veto-in ary Inspector who holds progressive 
ideas relating either to his own profession or to the Local 
Government Service in general, is a valuable member of 


the N.A.L.G.O.— Yours faithfully, L. Hill, General 
Secretary , 

National Association of Local Government Officers, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, SYV.l, 2 5th September , 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


London Gazette.—War Office.—Regular Army 
Reserve of Officers. 

Lt. Col. E. J. Wadley, C.B.E., D.S.O., retired pay, to 
bo Lt.-Col. (Feb. 4th, 1921, with seniority Nov. 29th, 
1919). 

The following Majors retired, to be Majors :—J. W. 
O’Kelly, O.B.E. (May 21st, 1920, with seniority Aug. 
29th, 1917); J. J. Hilliard, O R E. (March 1st, 1921, 
with seniority, December 22nd, 1918). 

Militia. 

Capt. A. V. Nicholas relinquishes his commission (March 
21st), and retains the rank of Capt. (substituted for the 
notification in Gazette of Feb. 24th). 

Regular Forces. 

Temp. Qrmr. and Lt. J. H. Ashton, M.B.E., D.C.M., 
relinquishes his commission on completion of service, and 
is granted rank of Capt. (Jan. 1st, 1920) (substituted for 
notification which appeared in Gazette , Jan. 24th). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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UT. BRITAIN 
Week ended 23rd Sept., 

Corresponding J 

Week in | 

1922... 

1921 
1920 
1919 1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

4 

No. 

5 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

9 

No. 

10 

No. 

4 

No. 

23 

No. 

8 

'2 

2 


6 

5 

3 

7 

6 

3 

i 

ie 

7 

1 

1 

0 

11 

27 

27 

18 

33 

36 

6 

3 

17 

21 

45 

8 

5 

27 

Total for 38 weekB, 1922 


1 


375 

430 

1125 

54906 

2 

2 

865 

1235 

434 

901 

345 

n v ( 

1921 

22 

1 

377 

488 

43 

2958 

10 

31 

1802 

2759 

416 

922 

323 

Corresponding J 

1920 

15 


310 

375 

73 

9575 

10 

17 

3107 

5169 

3li9 

1478 

585 

period in j 

1919 

143 

3 
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191 

28 

1595 

20 

49 

4125 

8284 

224 

1663 
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Nor*.- The figure, for the current year are approximate only. 'Excluding outbreaks in Army horse*. 


IRELAND. 

Week ended 23rd 8ept., 1922 
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6 

Total for 38 weeks, 1922 . 
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1 

1 

7 

77 



69 
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86 
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1 
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86 
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9 
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1 
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29 

84 


Nova.—The figures for the ourrsnt year are approximate only. 
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Some Harmful Foods met with in Everyday Practice. 

By Professor R. G. Linton, Edinburgh. 

(Presented to the Scottish Metropolitan Division, X.V.M.A.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—It is often the case 
that an apology for submitting a paper is offered to 
an audience where none is called for. On this instance, 
however, I feel that one is really necessary, because 
being your Secretary I am more or less responsible 
for the arrangements of the meeting. 

It is very unfortunate that three times our plans 
have been upset for this meeting, and at the eleventh 
hour I have had to do my best to fill the gap. 

I have chosen for my .subject one which is con¬ 
stantly before the general practitioner, and I have 
taken, more or less at random, a few foods merely to 
serve as an opening for what, I hope, will be an 
interesting discussion. 

One could, of course, talk of harmful foods and 
errors in diet for days on end, and some of you, I 
trust, will refer to matters that 1 have left untouched 
in this somewhat scrappy paper. 

There are some harmful foods with which every¬ 
body is familiar, while others, again, are not met 
with so frequently. Every practitioner has had 
experience of the damage done in a stable by feeding 
musty oats, and it is a curious t hing to me that musty 
oats are used for feeding to horses as often as they 
are, because their bad condition is so patent. The 
illness they cause is quite definite and the symptoms 
well recognised, the polyuria, great thirst and rapid 
emaciation being familiar to all. One could quote 
many instances of musty and mouldy foods doing 
considerable damage to stock. When foods become 
fermented and musty, certain chemical changes take 
place. The carbohydrates are reduced to sugars, 
alcohol and C0 2 , with the formation also of some 
organic acids such as lactic, acetic, etc. The pro¬ 
teins are split up into the simpler amino-acids, some 
of which may be toxic, and the fats are. reduced to 
fatty acids, and may become rancid. With regard 
to moulds, these are not regarded as being toxic 
themselves, but they form toxic products, especially 
from the proteins, and all mouldy foods, especially 
nitrogenous foods, should be looked upon with 
suspicion. It is nevertheless true that mouldy 
feeding cakes are being fed to cattle almost daily. 

Feeding Cakes. 

Feeding cakes and meals that are by-products 
resulting from the extraction of oil from the oleaginous 


seeds are sometimes the cause of illness among stock. 
This may be due. to one of several causes. (1) The 
food itself may contain a toxic or irritant material ; 

(2) it may be made from seed that would be quite 
wholesome if sound and fresh, but which may have 
undergone some decomposition before crushing; 

(3) the cake may contain some poisonous seeds owing 
to accidental adulteration or to careless screening of 
badly-harvested crops; (1) it may have become, 
dangerous owing to storing in a dump place or to 
keeping a consignment too long before using ; (5) 
many cakes are quite suitable for feeding to adult 
stock that would be harmful to young animals, 
chiefly owing to a high content of fibre; and, finally, 
some cakes and meals contain a verv high percentage 
of protein, and therefore require feeding with care. 

Of feeding cakes that contain harmful constituents, 
one may mention cotton cake and rape cake, while 
there are other cakes not used for feeding to animals, 
but which are utilised solely for manure. 

Cotton Seed. Though cotton seed cake and meal 
are among the most commonly used and popular 
nitrogenous concentrated foods, th. y are not alto¬ 
gether free from harmful properties. They are often 
blamed for causing illness, and certainly sometimes 
do. Cotton seed by-products produce ill effects, 
because the seed contains a toxic alkaloid, named 
by W. A. Withers and F. E. Carruth, “ Gossvpol,” 
and also on account of the fibrous husk and the lint 
which at times is present in undesirable quantity. 

As everybody knows, there are two varieties of 
cotton cake, decorticated and undecorticated. The 
former is the by-product produced when the husk- 
ami lint are removed before the oil is expressed. 
This leaves a highly nitrogenous cake containing on 
an average 8 per cent, of fibre as compared with 
20 per cent, or more present in undecorticated cake, 
where the husk and lint are not removed. Speaking 
generally, neither the husk nor lint do any harm to 
adult cattle or sheep when the cake is fed in normal 
quantities ; but it certainly does do harm occasion¬ 
ally when eaten by young animals such as calves 
and lambs. Calves and lambs when with their 
mothers frequently eat out of the same trough, and, 
on occasion, eat too much cotton cake. Some cotton 
seed, notably that from Uganda and some varieties 
from India, holds an exceptionally high percentage 
of lint, and in one instance brought to my notice a 
manufacturer of undecorticated cotton cake made 
from Uganda seed had to issue a special warning 
that the cake was not fit for feeding to lambs, as he 
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had had so many complaints regarding it. In many 
cases dead lambs are examined by agricultural 
authorities, and I strongly suspect that in some 
instances the presence of a few husks and a little lint 
in the stomach and intestine are erroneously blamed 
for causing death. 

In America, where large quantities of cotton seed 
by-products are used, many animals have been 
poisoned by the alkaloid gossypol, and I am not so 
sure that some of the unexplained deaths among 
young stock, or deaths attributed to lint, have not 
been caused by gossypol. I have only once personally 
come in contact with what I regard as undoubted 
gossypol poisoning, and this was among some ewes 
in Mr. Harle’s practice. In this case the cake, 
so-called, consisted more of raw seeds and lint than 
real cake, and should not have been fed. Of domestic 
animals, pigs are the most likely to become poisoned, 
and then calves and lambs, and though some pig 
breeders use cotton seed cake and meal, personally 
I do not like it for these animals. 

Rape Cake. Rape seed or Colza seed ( Brassica 
napus) is often contaminated with mustard seed, 
which grows with it. If the mustard seed is present 
in sufficient quantity, it may be poisonous, acting as 
an intense irritant. Some samples of rape cake are 
more dangerous than others, while those made from 
what is known in the trade as “ feeding rape ” are 
supposed to be free from harmful mustard seeds. 
Extracted rape seed meal is quite harmless, even 
supposing that mustard seeds were present, as the 
exposure to steam under pressure destroys all harmful 
properties. There are several recorded cases of 
mustard poisoning from eating rape cake, and I had 
a curious case not long ago where a sheep dog was 
poisoned from eating the mixture out of a sheep’s 
trough. I find that students often have considerable 
difficulty in recognising rape cake, as they confuse it 
with linseed cake. Really there is no need for any 
doubt, but should there be any difficulty, the matter 
can .easily be settled by breaking the rape cake, when 
the freshly exposed surface will show a characteristic 
greenish yellow colour. This colour, however, soon 
goes on exposure to the air. Not a great deal of 
rape cake is fed to animals as such ; it is usually 
ground up and incorporated with other foods to 
make compound cake. 

As I have said, cakes are sometimes the cause of 
trouble when they are made from seeds that have 
been damaged before crushing. Those cakes most 
likely to give cause for complaint are ground nut 
cake, copra cake, and possibly palm kernel cake. 
Ground nut seeds when exported with the husks on 
are sometimes wetted by the natives in order to 
increase the weight. The result of this is that during 
transport a considerable amount of fermentation 
may take place, with the liberation of decomposition 
products, some of which, derived horn the proteins, 
may be toxic, while the fatty acids liberated from 
the fat are exceedingly irritating to the intestinal 
tract. Some, damaged ground nut cake has been 
found to contain as much as 75 per cent, of free 


acidity, as compared with 28 per cent, in normal 
material. Copra which has been badly dried or 
which has been shipped damp is also very liable to 
yield a cake containing a high percentage of free 
acidity. 

A very common cause of purging in cattle is the 
feeding of cake that has been kept over from the end 
of one winter to the following autumn. Such cake, 
especially if kept in a damp place, is inclined to be 
rancid, and has a marked irritating effect on the 
intestinal tract. It is true that some cakes, such 
as linseed cake, will keep for an almost indefinite 
period, especially if kept dry, and it is also true that 
there has been a great improvement in the keeping 
qualities of cakes of late years, owing to the fact that 
the machinery has been adjusted to remove more oil 
than formerly, and, apart from there being less oil to 
go rancid, the cake is much harder, and is therefore 
not so liable to absorb moisture from the air. Cakes 
that are most likely to go rancid on keeping are palm 
kernel cake, copra cake and ground nut cake. I 
have known maize germ cake to give excellent results 
when fed fresh to cattle, but the same consignment 
caused serious purging when what was left over was 
fed at the end of the summer. With these cakes 
especially it is a wise plan not to purchase in large 
quantities, and a three months’ supply should be the 
most that should be stored. 

Of poisonous seeds that are sometimes found in 
feeding cakes castor seed is the most common. 
Cockle seed ( Agrostemma githago). a very dangerous 
weed seed, is not likely to be present except possibly 
in compound cakes where cereal screenings of foreign 
origin are ground up and incorporated. But there 
are several recent records of horses being poisoned 
from eating oats heavily contaminated with this 
seed. So much is known about castor seed poisoning 
that it is unnecessary to do more than mention it. 

Soya bean cake and meal, when first they came 
upon the home market a few years ago, were the 
cause of many complaints. Soya bean cake is a 
perfectly safe, wholesome, and valuable food, free 
from any toxic quality. It is, however, very rich 
in protein, and must be fed with due care. If any 
food containing a high percentage of protein were 
to be eaten in excessive quantity, it would become 
toxic. It is possible to “ poison ” oneself with prime 
beef steak. Most of the cases of alleged poisoning 
by soya beans have been due to irrational feeding, 
and the fault has been with the feeder and not with 
the food. There was, however, a very curious 
trouble among cattle which was investigated by Sir 
Stewart Stockman in 1916, where soya bean meal 
had been fed. It was found that in this case the 
particular solvent used, trichlorethelyne, had in 
some unexplained manner acted upon the beans 
and left the residue toxic. 

Foods containing Cyanogenetic Glucosides. Some 
two or three hundred plants and seeds have been 
found to contain a cyanogenetic glucoside. That 
is, a glucoside which will be acted upon by a co¬ 
existent ferment in the presence of warmth and 
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moisture and be split up into HCN, glucose, and 
some other substance such as acetone. The ferment 
is not active when the plant is dry, and it is destroyed 
by great heat, especially moist heat. Contrary to 
what appears to be the general belief, the ferment is 
not destroyed during the manufacture of cakes 
where the seeds are given a preliminary cooking in 
what is called in the trade the “ kettle.” The tem¬ 
perature in the kettle seldom or never reaches 100° 
C., certainly never in the centre of the mass, so that 
the ferment remains active in the pressed cake. On 
the other hand, with extracted meals, the solvent is 
removed from the residue by steam under consider¬ 
able pressure, and this effectively destroys the 
ferment, so that extracted meals are quite safe so 
far as prussic acid is concerned. Ordinary pressure 
or “ old process ” cakes and meals still contain an 
active ferment and an undamaged glucoside. 

Of the large number of plants that contain these 
poisonous glucosides there are fortunately only a 
very few that are of importance to us. These are 
the Java bean (Phaseolus lunatus), some vetches 
( Vicia sp.), some of the Gramince , such as sorghum, 
or millet and maize, and lastly, common linseed 
(Linurn usitatissimum). 

Java Beans or Red Rangoon Beans. These appear 
on the market in three varieties. (1) The many- 
coloured Java beans, which are black, purple, dark- 
red or mottled ; (2) red Rangoon beans of rather 

a rich red colour ; and (3) white Rangoon beans or 
haricot beans. 

The first, or Java beans, are distinctly dangerous, 
and have been found to contain as much as 9 grs. 
per lb. of HCN, and, according to Professor Lander, 
21bs. of the beans may be capable of poisoning a 
bullock, on the assumption that 20 grs. of the HCN 
is the lethal dose. These dangerous beans very 
seldom appear on the market. The red Rangoon 
beans are a common market commodity, but as they 
contain very much less of the glucoside, they are not 
so dangerous, and undoubtedly large quantities are 
consumed without causing any trouble. The white 
beans contain but a trace of glucoside, if any, and may 
therefore be regarded as a perfectly safe food. 

Among the grasses the glucoside. is found in maize 
and sorghum, but a considerable amount of the 
prussic acid is liberated during the drying of the 
plants, especially when the drying is done slowly. 
The glucoside seems to be more abundant during some 
seasons than in others, and it appears that when the 
plants are stunted in growth, the glucoside is also 
in greater amount than when growth has been nor¬ 
mal. Apart from the possibility of poisoning from 
eating Java beans, the only plant that may cause 
us any trouble in this country is linseed. The gluco¬ 
side, linamarin. is almost invariably present in 
linseed. According to Professor Lander, an average 
quantity may be taken as U75 grains per lb., and. 
therefore, 1 libs, of cake would require to be eaten 
by a bullock for a toxic dose to be ingested. I wish 
especially to draw your attention to linseed cake. 
One may, I think, take it for granted that adult 


cattle and horses are never poisoned by either linseed 
or linseed cake, but that calves may be and some¬ 
times are. 

An important point to be noted is that the HCN 
is liberated in the stomach, and that small quantities 
of dextrose or maltose in the stomach seem to prevent 
the free formation of the poison. When formed, 
the HCN is quickly absorbed and quickly eliminated; 
it is not an accumulative poison, so that small quan¬ 
tities may be set free in the stomach without causing 
any harm. This is undoubtedly what happens with 
adult stock when fed on linseed and linseed cake. 
Supposing, for instance, that a bullock were to eat 
61bs. of linseed cake, an unusually large amount, 

I think it may be taken for granted that the first- 
quota of HCN formed would be eliminated before 
there was any possibility of a toxic dose being set 
free in the body. As 1 libs, of the cake would require 
to be consumed before the minimum toxic dose 
could be taken into the body, I think we may rightly 
assume that it is not possible to poison horses and 
cattle by linseed or linseed cake. With calves, 
however, the position is not so happy. Relatively 
a larger quantity of linseed, in the form of crushed 
linseed or cake, is eaten at a meal, and it is the com¬ 
mon practice to steep the linseed in warm water 
before feeding, and sometimes to make it up into 
balls, which is the most dangerous method of giving 
linseed to calves. The steeping in warm water 
facilitates the action of the ferment, and when calves 
eat balls of linseed meal they sometimes swallow 
them whole, and the HCN is liberated in what may 
be called an explosive manner, so that it is quite 
possible for a toxic dose to be absorbed from the 
stomach. 

Notwithstanding the fact that calves are undoubt¬ 
edly occasionally poisoned by linseed, I think that 
very considerable caution is required in giving an 
opinion based on a chemist’s report of his analysis 
of a suspected food. If a chemist finds HCN in 
Unseed cake, which he usually will do, he says so in 
his report and gives the quantity found. Unless he 
is also a veterinary toxicologist he offers no opinion 
as to the toxicity of the food. It is not his job. It 
is for the practitioner to interpret the findings of the 
chemist, and it will be clear to you that because a 
small quantity of HCN may be found in a food, that 
by no means indicates that it was the cause of any 
illness. 

Flesh Products. These include blood meal, meat 
meal and cracklings or greaves. Cracklings or 
greaves is the residue obtained from knackeries and 
tallow melting factories. It consists of fibre, car¬ 
tilage and bone, etc., and is the residue left after the 
fat has been melted and removed by hydraulic 
pressure. Cracklings and similar by-products form 
one of the familiar constituents of dog biscuits, 
poultry and pheasant foods, etc. It is mentioned 
here because there are two sorts, good and bad. 
The former is made from fresh material and the latter 
from stale material. Most practitioners at some 
time or another have had troublesome outbreaks 
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of diarrhoea among dogs, and not infrequently these 
can lie traced to a consignment of dog biscuits which 
appear to be quite good. The enteritis and diar- 
rhma may be due to bad flour or. what is much more 
likely, to cracklings made from flesh that had begun 
to decompose before treatment. Both decomposed 
protein and rancid fat are extremely dangerous for 
dogs, especially for so-called pets. 

Fink Meal. Fish meal lias been figuring very 
strongly in the agricultural press of late. Butchers 
and bacon curers are constantly condemning the use 
of fish meal, while on the other hand stockowners 
persist in using it, and animal nutritionists advise 
that it should be a regular constituent of the rations 
of growing stock. The explanation of these diverse 
opinions is that there are two varieties of fish meal. 
One is made from fish refuse of undesirable nature, 
chiefly herring offal, while the other, known as while 
fish weal, is made from the heads, tails, bones and 
small fish of white fish only, and does not contain 
any herring offal. The former article if fed to stock 
invariably taints the flesh to such an extent that it 
is quite uneatable, smelling and tasting of crude cod 
liver oil. If fed to hens, the eggs become tainted 
in a similar manner. If this so-called fish meal has 
been fed to pigs, and its use discontinued for two 
months or even longer before killing, the flesh still 
retains the taint, which seems to become more pro¬ 
nounced when the flesh is cured and cooked. The 
use of fish meal became more general during and 
after the war. and strong efforts were made to foster 
the trade bv inducing feeders to make use of it. Tt 
is extremely unfortunate that good and bad samples 
were sold without discrimination, because so much 
horrible pork and bacon and so many fishy eggs 
have been marketed that a great outcry against the 
use of any fish meal is being made bv produce dealers 
and butchers. It has, however, been proved by 
stock feeders in ordinary practice, and recently by 
Dr. Orr. at the Rowett Institute, that real white 
fish meal can be fed up to the day of slaughter without 
any fear of tainting the flesh. The value of fish meal 
lies in its high protein content, but more especially 
in its high percentage of minerals, such as calcium 
phosphate. It is, therefore, a very valuable food 
for young growing stock, especially sty-fed pigs and 
for poultry kept on the intensive system. Real fish 
meal is now sold under a guarantee as white fish 
meal, and other kinds are better described as fish 
guano, and should be used only for manure. 


Some Aspects of Animal Mechanism. 


Pkofessor Sherri noton’s Address to the British 
Associ \TION. 

The following are some of the more important passages 
occurring in Professor Sir C. S. Sherrington’s Presidential 
Address to the British Association at Hull, on the subject 
of “Some Aspects of Animal Mechanism.” The report 
in this form is reproduced from The Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 


Commonly questions most difficult are tlioHc that can 
he quite briefly put. Thus, “ ts the living organism a 
machine ! ” “ Is life the running of a mechanism ; " 

The answer cannot certainly be as short as the question. 
But let us, in the hour before us, examine some of the 
points it raises. ... It' might be thought that the 
problem is presented at its simplest in the simplest forms 
of life. Yet it is in certain aspects more seizable in com¬ 
plex animals than it is in simpler forms. And so let us 
turn thither. 

Our own body is full of exquisite mechanism. Many 
exemplifications could be chosen. There is the mechan¬ 
ism by which the general complex internal medium, the 
blood, is kept relatively constant in its chemical reaction, 
despite the variety of the food replenishing it and the 
fluctuating draft from and input into it from various 
organs and tissues In this mechanism the kidney cells 
and the lung cells form two of the main sub-mechanisms. 
And one part of the latter is the delicate mechanism 
linking the condition of the air at the bottom of the lungs 
with that particular part- of the nervous system which 
manages the ventilation of the lungs. On that ventila¬ 
tion depends the proper respiratory condition of the 
blood. The nervous centre which manages the rhythmic 
breathing of the chest is so responsive to the respiratory- 
state of the blood supplied to itself that, as shown by 
Drs Haldane and Priestley some years ago. the very 
slightest increase in the partial pressure of carbon dioxide 
at the bottom of the lungs at once suitably increases the 
ventilation of the chest. And dovetailed in with this 
mechanism is a further one working for adjustment in 
the same direction As the lung is stretched by each 
inbreath the respiratory condition of the nervous centre, 
already attuned to the respiratory quality of the air in 
the lungs, sets the degree to which inspiration shall fill 
them ore there ensue the opposite movement, of out- 
breath. All this regulation, although the nervous system 
takes part in it, is a mechanism outside our consciousness. 
Part of it is operated chemically ; part of it is reflex 
reaction to a stimulus of mechanical kind, though as 
such unperceived. The example taken has been nervous 
mechanism. If in the short time at our disposal we 
confine our examples to the nervous system, to do so 
will have the advantage that in one respect that system 
presents our problem possibly at its fullest. 

Reflex Action. 

To turn, therefore, to another instance, mainly' nervous. 
Muscles execute our movements ; thoy’ also maintain our 
postures. This postural action of muscles is produced by 
nerve-centres which form a system more or less their own. 
One posture of great importance thus maintained is that 
of standing, the erect posturo. This involves due co¬ 
operation of many separate muscles in many parts. Even 
in absence of those portions of the brain to which con¬ 
sciousness is adjunct the lower nerve-centres successfully 
bring about and maintain all this co-operation of muscles 
which results in the erect posture. For instance, the 
animal in this condition, if set on its feet, stands. It 
stands reflexly. More than that, it adjusts its standing 
posture to required conditions. If the pose of one of the 
limbs be shifted, that shift induces a compensatory shift 
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in the other limbs, so that stability is retained. A turn 
of the creature’s neck sidewise and the body and limbs 
of themselves take up a fresh attitude appropriate tot ho 
side-turned head. Each particular pose of the neck 
telegraphs off to the limbs and body a particular posture 
required from them, and that posture is then maintained 
so long as the neck posture is maintained. Stoop the 
creature’s neck and the forelimbs bend down as if to seek 
something on the floor. Tilt the muzzle upward and the 
forelimbs straighten and the hind limbs crouch as if to 
look up at a shelf. Purely reflex mechanism provides 
most kinds of ordinary postures. 

Mere reflex action provides these harmonies of post ure. 
The nerve-centres evoke for this purpose in the required 
muscles a mild, steady contraction, with tension largely 
independent of the muscle length and little susceptible 
to fatigue. Nerve-fibres run from muscle to nerve- 
centre. By these each change in tension or length of the 
muscle is reported to the activating nerve-centre. They 
say tension rising, you must slacken,” or conversely. 
There also play a part organs whose stimulation changes 
with change of their relation to the line of gravity. Thus, 
a pair of tiny water-filled bags set one in each side of the 
skull. In each of these a patch of cells endowed with « 
special nerve. Attached to hairlets of these cells a tiny 
crystalline stone whose pressure acts as a stimulus through 
them to the nerve. The nerve of each gravity bag con¬ 
nects, through chains of nerve-centres, with the muscles 
of all the limbs and of one side of t he neck. In t he ordinary 
erect posture of the head the stimulation by the two bags 
right and left is equal, because the two gravity stones 
then lie symmetrically. The result, then, is a symmetrical 
muscular effect on the two sides of the body, namely, the 
normal erect posture. But the right and left bags are 
mirror pictures of each other. If the head incline to 
one side the resulting slip, microscopic though it be. of 
the two stones on their nerve-patches makes the stimula¬ 
tion unequal. And from that slip there results exactly 
the right uusymmetrical action of the muscles to give 
the uusymmetrical pose of limbs and neck required for 
stability. That is the mechanism dealing with limbs and 
trunk and neck. An additional one postures the head 
itself on the neck ; a second pair of tiny gravity-bags, in 
which the stones hang rather than press. Those, when 
any cause inclining the head has passed, bring the head 
back at once to the normal symmetry of the erect posture. 
And these same bags manage the posturing of the eyes. 
The eye contributes to our orientation in space; for 
instance, to perception of the vortical. And for this the 
eyeball, that is the retina, has to be postured normally. 
The pair of little gravity-bags in the skull, which act to 
restore the head posture, also act on the eyeball muscles. 
Whichever way the head turns, slopes, or is tilted, these 
adjust the eyeball’s posture compensatingly, so that the 
retina still looks out upon its world from an approximately 
normal posture, retaining its old verticals and horizontals. 
As the head twists to the right the eyeball’s visual axis 
untwists from the right. These reactions of head and 
eyes and body unconsciously take place when a bird 
wheels or slants in flight- or a pilot stalls or banks his 
aeroplane. And all this works itself involuntarily as a 
pure mechanism, whose analysis we owe mainly to Pro¬ 
fessor Magnus and Dr. de Kleijn, of Utrecht. 


Examples of Mechanism. 

Each insight into mechanism reveals more mechanism 
still to know. Thus, hardly was the animal’s energy 
balance in its bearing upon food intake shown comfort¬ 
ably to conform with thermodynamics than came evidence 
of the so-called “ vitamins.” Unsuspected influence 
on nutrition by elements of diet taken in quantities so 
small as to make their mere ealorio value quite negligible ; 
thus, for the growing rat, to quote Professor Harden, a 
quantity of vitamin A of the order of 1-500 milligram a 
day. Again, as regards sex determination, the valued 
discovery of a visible distinction between the nuclear 
threads of male and female brings the further complexity 
that in such cases sex extends throughout the whole body 
to every dividing cell. Again, the association of hereditary 
unit-factors, such as a body colour or shape of wing, to 
visible details in the segmenting nucleus seemed to sim¬ 
plify by epitomising. But further insight tends to trace 
the inherited unit character not to the chromosome itself, 
hut to balance of action between the chromosome group. 

We owe to Lucas and Adrian the demonstration 
that without any nerve-centre whatever an excised 
nerve-trunk with its muscle attached can be brought.to 
yield, besides conduction of nerve impulses, the extinction 
or attenuation or augmentation of them. . . . The 

nervous system, including its centres, consists of nothing 
but chains of cells and fibres. In these chains the junc¬ 
tions of the links appear to be points across which a large 
impulse can pass, though a weak one will fail. ... As 
pointed out by Professor Alexander Forbes, it may be, 
therefore, that the nerve impulse is the one and only 
reaction throughout the whole nervous system, central 
and peripheral, trains of impulses simply interfering, 
colliding and over running as they travel along the inter¬ 
connected branches of the conductive network. In this 
may lie the secret of the co-ordination of reflexes. The 
nerve-centre seems nothing more than a meeting-place 
of nerve-fibres, its properties but those of impulses in 
combination. Fuller knowledge of the mechanism of 
the nervous impulse, many of whose physical properties 
are now known, a reaction open to study in the simplest 
units of the nervous system, thus leads to a view of nervous 
function throughout that system much simpler than 
formerly obtained. 

The fibres of nerve-trunks arc perhaps of all nerve- 
structures those that- are best known. ... If severed, 
say. by a wound, they die for their whole length between 
the point of severance and the muscle or skin they go to. 
And then at once the cut ends of the nerve-fibres start- 
re-growing from the point of severance, although for 
years they have given no sign of growth. The fibre, so 
to say, tries to grow out to reach to its old far-distant 
muscle. . . . How does the nerve-fibre find its lost 

muscle microscopically miles away ? What is the mechan¬ 
ism that drives and guides it ? Is it a chemotaxis like 
that of the anthorozooid in the botanical experiment 
drawm towards the focus of the dissolved malic acid ? 
If so, there must be a marvellously arranged play of intri¬ 
cate sequences of chemically attractive and repellent 
substances dissolved suitably point, to point along the 
tissue. It has recently been reported that- the nerve- 
fibre growing from a nerve-cell in a nutrient field of 
graded electrical potential grows strictly by the axis of 
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the gradient. Some argue for the existence of such 
potential gradients in the growing organism. Certainly 
nerve regeneration seems a return to the original phase 
of growth, and pieces of adult tissue removed from the 
body to artificial nutrient media in the laboratory take 
on vigorous growth. . . All seem to argue that the 

mutual touch between the several cells of the body is 
decisive of much in their individual shaping and destiny. 
New ground is being broken in the experimental control 
of tissue growth. The report of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund mentions that in cultivation outside the 
body malignant, cells present a difficulty that normal 
cells do not. To the malignant cells the nutrient soil 
has to be more frequently renewed, because they seem 
rapidly to make the soil in which they grow' poisonovis to 
themselves, though not to normal cells. The following 
of all clues of difference between the mechanism of malig¬ 
nant growth and of normal is fraught with importance 
which may be practical as well as theoretical. 

Mental Phenomena. 

If we knew the whole how 7 of the production of the 
bod} 7 from egg to adult, and if we admit that every item 
of its organic machinery rims on physical and chemical 
rules as completely as do inorganic systems, will the 
living animal present no other problematical aspect 1 
The dog, our household friend—do we exhaust its aspects 
if in assessing its sum-total we omit its mind ? A merely 
reflex pet would please little even the fondest of 11 s. 
True, our acquaintance with other mind than our own 
con only be by inferonco. We may oven hold that mind 
as object of study does not come under the rubric of 
Natural Science at all. But tliis Association has its 
Section of Psychology, and my theme of to-night was 
partly chosen at the instance of a late member of it, Dr. 
Rivers, the loss of whom we all deplore. As a biologist 
he viewed mind as a biological factor. The keeping of 
mind and body apart for certain analytic purposes must 
not allow us to forgot their being set together w'hen we 
assoss os a whole even a single animal life. 

Taking as manifestations of mind those ordinarily 
received as such, mind does not seem to attach to life, 
however complex, where there is no nervous system, nor 
even whore that system, though present, is quite scantily 
developed. Mind becomes more recognisable the more 
developed the nervo-system. Hence the difficulty of 
the twilit emergency of mind from no mind, which is 
repeated oven in the individual life history. In the 
nervouB system there is what is termed localisation of 
function, relegation of different work to the system’s 
different parts. This localisation shows mentality, in 
the usual acceptation of that term, not distributed broad¬ 
cast throughout the nervous system, but restricted to 
certain portions of it. . . . To pass from a nerve 

impulse to a physical event, a sense-impression, percept, 
or emotion is, as it were, to stop from one world to another 
and incommensurable one. We might expect, then, 
that at the places of transition from its non-mental to 
its mental regions the brain would exhibit some striking 
change of structure. But no ; in the mental parts of the 
brain still nothing but the same old structural elements, 
set end to end suggesting the one function of the trans¬ 
mission and collision of nerve impulses. The structural 


inter-coimections are richer, but that is a merely quan¬ 
titative change. 

I do not want, and do not need, to stress our inability 
at present, to deal with mental actions, or vice-versa. But 
facing the relation borne in upon us as existing between 
them, may we not gain some further appreciation of it 
by reminding ourselves even briefly of certain points 
of contact between the two ? Familiar as such are. I 
will merely mention rather than dwell upon them. 

One is the so-called expression of the emotions. Thu 
mental reaction of an emotion is accompanied by a nervous 
discharge which is more or less characteristic for each 
several type of emotion, so that the emotion can be read 
from its bodily expression. This nervous discharge is 
involuntary, and can affect organs, such as the heart, 
which the will cannot reach. Then there is the circum¬ 
stance that the peculiar ways and tricks of the nervous 
machinery as revealed to us in the study of pure reflex 
reactions repeat themselves obviously in the working of 
the machinery to which mental actions are adjunct. The 
phenomenon of fatigue is common to both, and imposes 
similar disabilities on both. Nervous exhaustion and 
mental exhaustion mingle. Then, as offset against this 
disability, there exists in both the amenability to habit 
formation, mere repetition within limits rendering u 
reaction easier and readier. Then, and akin to this, is 
the oft-remarked trend in both for a reaction to leave 
behind itself a trace, an engrain, a memory, the reflex 
engram, and the mental memory. 

How should inertia and momentum effect non-material 
reactions ? Quick though nervous reactions are, there is 
always easily observed delay between delivery of stimulus 
and appearance of the nervous end effect; aiid there is 
always the character that a reaction once set in motion 
does not cease very promptly. Reflex acts commonly 
predisposo to their opposites. So similarly the visual 
impression of one colour predisposes to that of its opposite 
Again, the position of the stimulated sensual point acts 
on the mind—hence the light seen or the pain felt is referred 
to Some locus in the mind’s space-system. Just similarly 
the reflex machinery directs, for instance, the limb it 
moves towards the particular spot indicated. And 
such spots in the two processes, mental and non-mental, 
correspond. 

Characteristic of the nervous machinery is its arrange¬ 
ment in what Hugldings Jackson calls “levels,” the 
higher levels standing to the lower not only os drivers 
but also as rost.rainers. Hence in disease under-action 
of one sort, is accompanied by over-action of another 
Thus in the arm affected by a cerebral stroke, besides 
loss of willed—that is higher level—power in the finger 
muscles there is in other muscles involuntary over-action 
owing to escape of lower centres from control by the 
higher which havo been destroyed. So similarly with 
the sensory effects. Of skin sensations some are painful 
and some are not—for instance, touch. The seat of the 
latter is of higher level, cortical ; of the former lower, 
sub-cortical. When cerebral disease breaks the path 
between the higher and the underlying level a result is 
impairment of touch sensation but heightening of jiain 
sensation in the affected part. The sensation of touch, 
as Dr. Head says, restrains that of pain. 
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Mind and Body. 

Thus features of nervous working resemble over and 
over again mental. Is it mere metaphor when we speak 
of mental attitudes as well as bodily ? Is it mere analogy 
to liken the warped attitude of the mind in a psycho¬ 
neurotic sufferer to the warped attitude of the body con¬ 
strained by an internal potential pain 1 Again, some 
mental events seem spontaneous ; in the nervous system 
some impulses seem generated automatically from within. 

Yet all this similarity does but ronder more 
succint the old enigma as to the nexus between nerve 
impulse and mental event. In the proof that the working 
of the animal mechanism conforms with the first law of 
thermo-dynamics can one say that psychical events are 
evaluated in the balance-sheet drawn up V And, on the 
other hand, Mr. Barcroft and his fellow-observers in 
their recent physiological exploration of life on the Andes 
at 14,200 ft. noted that, as well as were their muscles, 
their arithmetic there was at a disadvantage. The low 
oxygen pressure militated against both. Indeed, we all 
know that in any of us a few minutes without oxygen, 
or a few more with chloroform, and the psychical and 
the nervous events will lapse together. The nexus 
between the two sets of events is strict. But for com¬ 
prehension of its nature we still require, it seems, compre¬ 
hension of the unsolved mystery of the how of life itself. 
A shadowy bridge between them may lie perhaps in the 
reflection that for the observer himself the physical 
phenomena he observes are in the last, resort psychical. 

The practical man has to accept nervous function as a 
condition for mental function without breaking his heart 
over ignorance of their connection. The doctor, the 
lawyer, and w'e all accept it. We know that with struc¬ 
tural derangement or destruction of certain parts of the 
brain goes mental derangement or defect, while derange¬ 
ment or destruction of other parts of the nervous system 
is not so accompanied. Decade by decade the connection 
becomes more ascertained between certain mental per¬ 
formances and certain cerebral regions. Certain impair¬ 
ments of ideation as shown by forms of incomprehension 
of language or of familiar objects can help to diagnose for 
the surgeon as to what part of the brain a tumour is 
compressing ; and, the tumour gone, the mental disabilities 
pass. So similarly those who, as Professor Elliott Smith 
and Sir Arthur Keith, recast the shape of the cerebrum from 
the cranial remains of prehistoric man, can outline for us 
something of his mentality from examination of the 
relative development of the several brain regions, using 
a true and scientific phrenology. . . . The cortex 
of the forebrain is the main seat of mind. That cortex 
with its twin halves corresponding to tho two side halveB 
of the body is really a single organ knitting those halves 
together by a still further knitting together of tho nervous 
system itself. The animal’s groat integrating system 
is there still further integrated. And this supreme 
integrator is the seat of all that is most clearly inferable 
as tho animal’s mind. As such it hes spelt biological 
success to its possessors. From small beginnings it has 
become steadily a larger and larger feature of the nervous 
systom, until in adult man the whole rest of the system 
is relatively dwarfed by it. Not without significance, 
perhaps, is that in man this organ, the brain cortex, bifid 


as it is, shows unmistakable asymmetry. Man is a tool¬ 
using animal, and tools demand asymmetrical, though 
attentive, and therefore unified, acts. A nervous focus 
unifying such motor function will, in regard to a laterally 
bipartite organ, tend more to one half or the other. In 
man’8 cerebrum the preponderance of one half, namely, 
the left, over the other may be a sign of unifying function. 
Mind and the Integration or the Animal Individual. 

It is to the psychologist that we must turn to learn in 
full the contribution made to the integration of the animal 
individual by mind. But each of us can, without being 
a professed psychologist, yet recognise one achievement 
in that direction which mental endowment has produced. 
Made up of myriads of microscopic cell-lives, individually 
born, feeding and breathing individually within the body, 
each one of us nevertheless appears to himself a single 
entity, a unity experiencing and acting as one individual. 
In a way, the more far-reaching and many-sided the 
reactions of which a mind is capable, the more need, as 
well as the more scope, for their consolidation to one. 
True, each one of us is in some sense not one self, but a 
multiple system of solves. Yet how closely those selves 
are united and integrated to one personality. Even 
in those extremes of so-called double personality one of 
their mystifying features is that the individual seems to 
himself at any one time wholly either this personality 
or that, never the two commingled. The view that 
regards hysteria as a mental dissociation illustrates the 
integrative trend of tho total healthy mind. Circum¬ 
stances can stress in the individual some perhaps lower 
instinctive tendency that conflicts with what may be 
termed his normal personality. This latter, to master 
the conflicting trend, can judge it in relation to his main 
self's general ethical ideals and dutios to self and the 
community. Thus intellectualising it, he can destroy 
it or consciously subordinate it to some aim in harmony 
with the rest of his personality. By so doing there is 
gain in power of will and in personal coherence of the 
individual. But if the morbid situation be too strong 
or the mental self too weak, instead of thus assimilating 
the contentious element, the mind may shun, and, so to 
say, endeavour to ignore it. That way lies danger. The 
discordant factor escaped from the sway of the conscious 
mind produces stress and strain of the conscious self ; 
hence, to use customary terminology, dissociation of the 
self sets in, bringing in its train those disabilities, mental 
or nervous, or both, which characterise the sufferer from 
hysteria. The normal action of the mind is to make up 
from its components one unified personality. When we 
remember the manifold complexity of composition of 
the human individual, can we observe a greater instance of 
solidarity of working of an organism than that presented 
by the human individual intent and concentrated, as the 
plirase goas, upon some higher act of strenuous will t 
Physiologically the supreme development of the brain, 
psychologically the mental powers attaching thereto, 
seem to represent from the biological standpoint the very 
culmination of the integration of the animal organism. 

Man : the Greatest Social Animal. 

The mental attributes of the nervous system would be, 
then, the coping-stone of the construction of the individual. 
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Surveyed in their broad biological aspect, we see them 
carrying integration even further still. They do not stop 
at the individual ; they proceed beyond the individual ; 
they integrate, from individuals, communities. When we 
review, as far as wo can judge it. the distribution of mind 
within the range of animal forms, wo meet two peaks of 
its development—-one in insect life, the other in tiie verte¬ 
brate, with its acme finally in man. True, in the insect 
the typo of mind is not- rational, but instructive, whereas 
at the height of its vertebrate development reason is 
there as well as instinct. Vet, in both, one outcome seems 
to be the welding of individuals into societies on a scale 
of organisation otherwise unattained. The greatest 
social animal is man ; the powers that make him so are 
mental. Language, tradition, instinct for the preservation 
of the community, as well as for the preservation of the 
individual. Reason actuated by emotion and sentiment 
and controlling and welding egoistic and altruistic instincts 
into one broadly harmonious, instinctive-rational behaviour. 
Just tvs the organisation of the cell-colony into an animal 
individual receives its highest contribution from the 
nervous system, so the further combining of animal 
individuals into a multi-individual organism, a social 
community, merging the interests of the individual in 
the interests of the group, is due to the nervous system’s 
crowning attributes, the mental. That this integration 
is still in process, still developing, is obvious from the 
whole course of human pre history and history. The 
biological study of it is essentially psychological ; it is the 
scope and ambit of social psychology. Not the least 
important form of social psychology is that relatively 
new one, of which the President of the Psychology Section 
at this meeting is a foremost- authority and exponent, 
namely, that dealing with the stresses and demands that 
organised industry makes upon the individual as a unit 
in the community of our day. and with the readjustments 
it asks from that community. 

The Animal Organism : A Unified Entitv. 

To resume, then, we may. I think, conclude that in 
some of its aspects animal life presents to us mechanism 
tlie how of which, despite many gaps in our knowledge, 
is fairly explicable. Of not a few of the processes of the 
living body, such as muscular contraction, the circula¬ 
tion of the blood, the respiratory intake and output by 
the lungs, the nervous impulse and its journeyings, we 
may fairly feci from what we know of them already that 
further application of physics and chemistry will furnish 
a competent key. YVe may suppose that in the same 
sense as we can claim to-day that the principles of working 
of a gas-engine or an electro-motor are comprehensible 
to us, so will the bodily working in such mechanisms be 
understood by us. and, indeed, are largely so already. It 
may well lie possible to understand the principle of a 
mechanism which we have not the means or skill ourselves 
to construct. We cannot construct- the atoms of a gas- 
engine. But. turning to other aspects of animal mechan¬ 
ism, such as the shaping of the animal body, the conspiring 
of its structural units to compass later functional ends, 
the predetermination of specific growth from egg to adult, 
the predetermined natural term of existence, these, and 
their intimate mechanism, we are, it seems to me, despite 


many brilliant inquiries and inquirers, still at a loss to 
understand. The steps of the results are known, but the 
springs of action still lie hidden. Then again, the how 
of the mind’s connection with its bodily place seems still 
utterly enigma. Similarity or identity in time-relations 
and in certain other ways between mental and nervous 
processes does not enlighten us as to the actual nature 
of the connection existent between the two. Advance 
in biological science does but serve to stress further tlie 
strictness of the nexus between the two. 

Great differences of difficulty therefore confront our 
understanding of different aspects of animal life. Yet 
the living creature is fundamentally a unity. In trying 
to make the how of an animal existence intelligible to our 
imperfect knowledge we have for purposes of study to 
separate its whole into part -aspects and part-mechanisms, 
hut that separation is artificial. It is as a whole, a single 
entity, that the animal, or for that matter the plant, has 
finally and essentially to be envisaged. We cannot really 
understand its one part without its other. Can we suppose 
a unified entity which is part mechanism and part not ? 
One privilege open to the human intellect is to attempt 
to comprehend, not leaving out of account any of its 
properties, the how of t he living creature as a whole. The 
problem is ambit ions, hut its importance and its reward 
are all the greater if we seize and we attempt the full 
width of its scope In the biological synthesis of the 
individual it regards mind. It includes examination of 
man himself as acting under a biological trend and process 
which is combining individuals into a multi-individual 
organisation, a social organism surely new in the history 
of the planet. For this biological trend and process is 
constructing a social organism whose cohesion depends 
mainly on a property developed so specifically in man as 
to be. broadly speaking, his alone, namely, a mind actuated 
by instincts but instrumented with reason. Man, often 
Nature's rebel, as Sir Ray Lankester lias luminously said, 
can, viewing this great supra-individual process, shape 
even as individual his course conformably with it, feeling 
that in this instance to rebel would be t-o sink lower rather 
than to continue liis own evolution upward. 


At a Council meeting of the British Friesian Cattle 
Society held in London on 20th September, Go new mem¬ 
bers were elected, bringing the total membership to 
2,011. The president, Mr. G. Holt-Thomas, complimented 
the Society and the Council upon passing the 2.000 mem¬ 
bership total, and also congratulated the Haehe herd 
upon the remarkable achievement of their British Friesian 
cow, Brookside Colnntha, which, with a present incom¬ 
plete yield of 2,727 gallons in 299 days, had broken mid 
won the British record for annual milk production. 

The Medical Officer for Nuneaton has drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the Health Committee to the quantity of tubercular 
diseased meat found on inspection, the last monthly 
report recording tubercular meat amounting to 1,551 lbs. 
This clearly demonstrated if they were to prevent tuber¬ 
culosis at the source rather t han spend money on sanatoria, 
the need of a strict and efficient supervision of all meat 
slaughtered, and of the necessity of veterinary inspection 
of cows. 
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The Veterinary Record. 

14th October, 1922. 


VETERINARY HISTORY. 


Monsieur Leon Moule continues his detailed sur¬ 
vey of the history of the Veterinary Art in the Bulletin 
de la iSoci6te Centrale de Medecine Veterinaire, 30th 
September, 1922, the present section dealing with 
Veterinary Medicine in England, Italy and Spain 
in the seventeenth century. The information given 
with regard to England has been supplied by Major- 
General Sir P. Smith, K.C.M.G., C.B., to whose 
work on the Early History of Veterinary Literature 
M. Moul£ pays a well-deserved tribute. Sir Frederick 
has, bv his courtesy in furnishing a summary of the 
facts to M. Moule, enabled him to give English 
Veterinary Science its proper place in his History. 

The author also expresses his indebtedness to 
the translator of the article, Mr. F. Bullock, Secretary 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, saying 
of him, “ He possesses a marvellous knowledge of 
the French language, and his translation into French, 
which I publish in extenso , has needed only a few 
slight emendations from me."’ 

“ Mr. Bullock is connected with our profession 
by his important functions of Secretary and Regis¬ 
trar of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and has contributed to English veterinary periodicals 
several articles dealing with history, bibliography 
and statistics.” 

We are glad to record this tribute to our two 
most prominent workers in the field of veterinary 
history. 


jfibstraci. 

Sterility in Cows. 

Infections of the genital tract of cows have been 
attracting the interest of scientific investigators for 
many years. Stimulated by the discovery of the 
etiologic agent of bovine infectious abortion by Bang, 
workers have entered the field of comparative 
pathology in an effort to solve the problems of bovine 
sterility, which have become of great importance, 
coincident with the increased prevalence of infectious 
abortion in cows. Contributions to the literature 
in this field have, say the authors, been for the most 
part clinical, although some notable work have been 
accomplished in bacteriology and pathology. Success 
of such investigations of great economic importance 
can be achieved only by concerted effort directed 


toward etiology. Although this paper deals only 
with the bacteriological and structural pathological 
considerations of the subject, there should be included 
at some future time more thorough investigations 
into the functional and chemical pathology. It is 
suggested that many of the problems of sterility lie 
beyond the vision of the microscope and that valuable 
additions to the literature on the subject might be 
obtained by careful study of sterility by workers in 
these branches of science. 

In a general way, sterility may be said to result 
from either of two causes, first, congenital, and second, 
acquired. The congenital cause of sterility has as 
its underlying etiology the absence or arrested develop¬ 
ment of certain organs of reproduction. Acquired 
causes fall into two groups, inflammatory and non¬ 
inflammatory. 

In the inflammatory group we must consider specific 
infections, such as arc produced by Bacillus abortus, 
B. tuberculosis and Actinomyces bovis. There also 
exist the more important non-specific inflammations, 
as those caused by the invasion of parts of the female 
genitalia by B. -pyogenes, streptococci and 
staphylococci. The female genital tract is composed 
of several structures, from vagina to ovary, the 
invasion of any one of which by pathogenic micro¬ 
organisms may produce disastrous results. We must 
constantly guard ourselves in interpreting structural 
changes, as we see them, for it must always be borne 
in mind that although no related bacteriologic findings 
co-exist, the changes in structure are in most cases 
associated with present or past infection. As a 
result of inflammation in one part of the genital tract, 
pathologic changes occur in another, while at the seat 
of the infection no visible changes in structure may 
be noted. 

This is mast clearly exemplified in the close relation¬ 
ship which exists between uterus and ovary, infections 
in one of which may produce structural changes in 
the other without apparently sufficiently disturbing 
the structure at the seat of infection to render the 
animal sterile. Infections as a rule lead to deviations 
from normal function, coincident w'ith changes in 
structure. In some instances the changed structure, 
by purely mechanical means, may be sufficient to 
account for sterility. In other instances it is the 
resulting functional and biochemic change which is 
responsible for the loss of reproductive capacity. 
There still exists the possibility of pathologic dis¬ 
turbance, resulting from infection, being expressed 
only by changes in function, where the structural 
changes are not sufficient to be determined micro¬ 
scopically. In this last group may be placed many 
cases of sterility, the etiology of which cannot be 
accounted for by either bacteriologic or pathologic 
study. In the light of our present knowledge a 
discussion of the latter is certainly theoretical and 
aims to cover ignorance rather than increase our 
knowledge. 

In the lion-inflammatory group there may be included 
acquired displacements or injuries not resulting from 
infections, neoplasia, cysts and disturbed endocrine 
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function. The environment of the animal may be 
an influencing factor in endocrine stability, and as 
such may be a contributing cause of sterility. These 
may include housing, feeding and breeding. The 
gemeral condition of ihe animal with respect to under¬ 
nourishment and excessive adiposity in all probability 
tends to suppress endocrine equilibrium, with con¬ 
sequent irregularities in the breeding disposition of 
the animal. 

A discussion of some of the more important distur¬ 
bances of the female genitalia with respect to etiology 
and pathology will be included. It is difficult to 
speak of disturbances in one part of the genital tract 
without relating them to consequent changes in other 
portions. It will be necessary, however, to adhere 
to a systematic consideration for brevity and lucidity. 
Such conditions as active and passive hypereeinias, 
anaemias and neoplasia are withheld from this report, 
except to mention them briefly in some instances. 

Disturbances of the Ovaries. 

I. -Cystic changes are among the most frequently 
encountered pathologic disturbances of the ovaries. 
Ovarian cysts may be classified in the following 
manner : 

1. —Simple ovarian cysts (retention cysts). 

(a) Originating from the Graafian follicle. 

(b) Originating from the corpus luteuin. 

(3) Originating from remnants of the Wolffian 
duct. 

2. —Neoplastic cysts. 

(a) Serous and pseudomucinous cystadenomata 
(benign). 

(b) Cystadenomata with carcinomatous change 
(malignant). 

Retention cysts constitute the type most frequently 
encountered in the bovine. The Graafian follicle 
cyst results from failure of rupture of the follicle with 
consequent retention and accumulation of liquor 
folliculi. These cysts consist of essential elements 
of the Graafian follicle, with a degenerated ovum, an 
atrophic and flattened-out stratum granulosum and 
a usually increased density of the liquor folliculi. 
Other types may be due to disturbed or arrested 
development of the follicle, when, as a result cystic 
degeneration of so-called atretic follicles, cysts may 
result. The cyst resulting from the corpus luteum is 
seen when, in place of normal involution of the luteal 
structures, a cystic degeneration supervenes. Cysts 
of this character will be seen lined at first by flattened- 
out luteal cells, and later by hyalinized connective 
tissue and luteal detritus. The contained fluid is 
usually clear but may be sero-sanguineous in character. 
Remnants of the Wolffian duct are rarely seen as 
cysts in the ovary, but occasionally are encountered 
in the parovarian structures. Some workers have 
emphasised size as an indicator of cystic ovaries. It 
should be borne in mind that cysts may be single, 
in which case they are eventually large, or they may 
be multiple, in which case they are usually small. 
Size alone is no criterion by which cysts may be 
defined. 


Neoplastic cysts of the bovine ovary seem to be of 
relatively infrequent occurrence. [They are supposed 
to result from continued tubular downgrowths into 
the ovarian substance, of Pfluger’s egg cords, or from 
the germinal mesothelial structures surrounding the 
ovary. In any case the cyst is lined by^simple or 
stratified epithelial-like cells. The arrangement of 
the epithelium may be simple or papillary, and the 
cyst may be single or multiloeular. They are to be 
distinguished from retention cysts in that the cells 
are of an actively proliferating type, marked growth 
impulse being always seen. The epithelial lining 
secretes either a serous fluid or one in which pseudo¬ 
mucin predominates. Malignant cysts are essentially 
the same, with difference in growth restrictions. 

The etiology of retention cysts is believed by many 
workers to be inflammatory. Rosenau and Davis 
have associated Streptococcus viridans with cystic 
ovaries in women. Fitch, in studies upon cystic 
bovine ovaries, found streptococci and Bacillus ccli. 
Ewing states that the “ fairly constant occurrence 
of inflammation of the pelvic organs points to the 
inflammatory origin of these cysts.” Other workers, 
notably Loeb, have been able to produce ovarian 
cysts by underfeeding guinea-pigs. Only by exces¬ 
sively underfeeding was he able to produce the 
condition, but then with considerable regularity. 

In our studies it has not been possible to isolate, 
v ith any degree of regularity, bacteria from retention 
cysts of the ovaries. It seems possible, in view of 
this, that cystic ovaries may be produced through 
reflex influence upon ovarian function which may 
take place from uterine infections. 

II. —-Pathological retention of the corpus luteum is 
frequently seen. In some cases the yellow body 
undergoes continued evolution and atrophy. The 
luteal structures develop a fair degree of vascularity 
and become firmly encapsulated by connective tissue. 
As a result of this continued retention there is 
derangement of the dicestrous cycle. 

III. —Inflammations of the ovary (oophoritis) are 
acute and chronic. The acute types are most often 
associated with abscess formation from extension 
of peritonitis, perimetritis or salpingitis. Such 
infections, when associated with salpingitis frequently 
result in the formation of tubo-ovarian abscesses. 
The abscess usually occurs at the site of a ruptured 
Graafian follicle. As the abscess develops the tube 
and ovary are brought into close apposition, so as to 
appear irregularly as one. It may develop to an 
enormous size, entirely obliterating the structures 
in which it occurs. Such abscesses result from 
invasion by Bacillus pyogenes, streptococci and 
staphylococci. Clironic oophoritis is seen as an 
inflammation of lower grade, in which there are 
proliferative changes with lymphocytic or plasma cell 
infiltration, rather than exudative suppurative 
developments. The result of this type of inflam¬ 
mation is to leave a fibrotic ovary. 

Specific infections of the ovary, such as tuberculosis 
or actinomycosis, are rarely observed. 
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IV. —Neoplasia of the ovary in the bovine are rare 
and will not be considered in this report. 

V. —Sterility of the ovary in the bovine, as well as 
in other animals, is noted in the aged. As a result 
of long-continued rupture of Graafian follicles and 
production of corpora albicantia, the ovary gradually 
becomes smaller and hardened. Such ovaries are 
usually functionless, and are spoken of as sterile or 
senile ovaries. 

Disturbance of the Uterine Tubes. 

The importance of diseases of the uterine tubes 
in relation to sterility cannot be overestimated. It 
must be kept in mind that the uterine tubes or the 
oviducts are the connecting links between the ovaries 
and the uterus, and that the ova must pass through 
them in order to reach the uterus. It will be remem¬ 
bered that their lumen is narrow, their structure 
delicate, and their mucosa thrown into plicte directed 
toward the centre, so that injuries, although slight, 
may result in temporary or permanent sterility. 
In this report only inflammatory conditions of the 
tubes will be considered. 

Salpingitis may be acute, subacute or chronic, and 
affect any of the coats, and as such is designated as 
endosalpingitis or perisalpingitis. It is rather rare 
that the mucosa alone is attacked. It is more usual 
to Bee all coats involved in the inflammatory process. 
The following classification will be found to include 
most inflammatory conditions of the tubes : 

1. —Catarrhal salpingitis (acute or chronic). 

2. —Suppurative salpingitis (acute or chronic). 

(a) Pyosalpinx. 

(b) Hydrosalpinx. 

In general it may be said that salpingitis results 
only from bacterial infection. The most frequent 
organisms seen in association with these conditions 
are streptococci. Bacillus pyogenes and staphylococci. 
It is doubtful whether B. abortus or B. coli arc 
responsible, for pathologic changes in the uterine tube. 
Salpingitis as a rule is secondary to puerperal infection, 
but the possibility of its being primary must be also 
considered. Salpingitis is often bilateral, but is not 
infrequently seen affecting one tube, especially in the 
chronic, stages. 

1. —Catarrhal salpingitis is acute in the early stages 
of mucosal inflammation. The chronic type, rarely 
seen, is the product of low-grade infection. Gillman 
has recently placed emphasis upon this type of 
salpingitis. Our work has not been of sufficient 
extent to confirm his observation. In catarrhal 
salpingitis the mucosa is seen in a state of active 
mucus secretion. The walls of the tubes are oedemic 
and infiltrated rather mildly with mononuclear types 
of cells. If the inflammation continues for a length 
of time, the walls will thicken and become fibrotic 
and fusion may occur amongst the plicae. 

2. Suppurative salpingitis is usually acute in 
character. The tube is diffusely infiltrated with 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes, and much purulent 
exudate distends the lumen. The plicae flatten 
out and are subjected to mild pressure atrophy. 


The walls at first undergo pressure changes, but later, 
due to the inflammatory stimulus, fibrosis occurs. 
In this stage free drainage exists toward the cornua 
uteri for the purulent material. 

The chronic stage is dependent upon the continued 
progress of the infection. The tube from increased 
fibrosis undergoes greater kinking and deformation. 
The epithelial folds undergo hypertrophy and become 
adherent to one another through fibroblastic pro¬ 
liferation. Plica; from one side of the tube may 
become adherent to those of the other side. The 
abdominal osteum of the tube becomes closed, and 
later the portion of the tube near the isthmus. At 
times the plicae in their fusion leave areas lined by 
columnar epithelium deep beneath their surfaces. 
These areas give the appearance of isolated glands 
below the mucosal surface. The tube becomes 
distended and the walls thinned from pressure. The 
adherent plicae become much thinned and stretched 
from pressure. This pus-distended tube is called 
pyosalpinx. 

The bacteria gradually die and their products 
undergo lysis. The tubal epithelium regenerates 
to some extent and secretes mucus. This secretion, 
together with products of lysis, forms a clear, straw- 
coloured fluid, distending the tube. In this state 
we speak of the condition as hydrosalpinx. The 
pathologic changes in this condition are clearly set 
forth in the case reports. In the human pyosalpinx 
and hydrosalpinx almost invariably form a retort- 
shaped tube with the'small end near the uterus and 
the abdominal end adherent to the ovary. Adhesions 
to the ovary are as a rule seen in the bovine, but the 
retort-shaped tube rarely results. 

Of the specific infectious diseases, tuberculosis and 
actinomycosis are found in the uterine tubes, the. 
former more frequently. The pathologic changes 
resulting closely simulate changes characterising these 
diseases in other locations. In tuberculosis, pyosal¬ 
pinx and hydrosalpinx may result, but with slightly 
different changes. 

Disturbances of the Uterus. 

Only the inflammatory conditions affecting the 
uterus will be considered. All types of inflammations 
of the uterus may easily be included in : 

1. - Catarrhal metritis (acute or chronic). 

2. --Suppurative metritis (acute or chronic). 

(a) Pyometra. 

(b) Cystic degeneration of uterine glands, etc. 

Subacute stages also exist, but these are late acute 

or early chronic stages. 

The etiology of metritis may be. any one of the 
organisms listed, or, as perhaps is more frequently 
the case, two or more types in association. This list 
includes Bacillus abortus, B. pyogenes, streptococci, 
staphylococci, B. coli, B. tuberculosis and Actinomyces 
bovis. It may be for the most part assumed that 
metritis develops only as the result of infection, 
although many times trauma and irritating chemicals 
predispose to invasion by micro-organisms. 

Eggink in an analysis of 20 cases of acute and chronic 
metritis found the following organisms: Bacillus 
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tuberculosis 12 times, B. ■pyogenes bonis 14 times, 
streptococci 12 times. B. coli 6 times, staphylococci 
5 times, B. proteus 3 times, B. subtil is once. In many 
of these eases mixed infections were present, so that 
from analysis of his report the most important types 
appear to be B. pyogenes and streptococci. Except 
in one case of tuberculosis metritis, either one or both 
of these important types were always found. 

Lucet first described B. pyogenes bonis in 1893, 
when he studied 52 cases of suppuration in cattle. 
In these he found B. pyogenes bonis pure 10 times 
and associated with other organisms 7 times. 

Grips later studied suppurations in swine, when he 
isolated rather constantly B. pyogenes suis. He 
concluded his type to be identical with B. pyogenes 
bonis (Lucet) and proposed the name B. pyogenes 
for both, a point generally accepted. 

Kiinnemann studied many cases of suppuration in 
cattle and concluded that B. pyogenes was the most 
i mportant etiologic agent. He observed this organism 
in 90 per cent, of cases, in 33 per cent, of which he 
isolated it in pure culture and in 55 per cent, associated 
with other organisms. 

In a complete report of 18 eases (purulent, acute and 
chronic metritis) Wall obtained comparable results. 
B. pyogenes was found 6 times, streptococci 4 times, 
streptococci and B. pyogenes 5 times, streptococci 
and B. coli once, streptococci, B. pyogenes and B. 
coli once, streptococci and an anaerobic bacillus once. 

Ward appears to have been )he first to demonstrate 
the presence of B. pyogenes in this country. Since 
then the organism has occasionally been reported. 
Brown and Orcutt, in their “ Study of B. pyogenes 
worked with twelve strains of the organism, five of 
which were isolated from cases of purulent metritis. 

The results of the present investigation support the 
concurrence of views already cited. It seems from 
our studies that streptococci and B. pyogenes play 
the most pathogenic roles in metritis and other 
inflammatory conditions of the genital tract of the 
cow. 

1.—Acute catarrhal metritis is very frequently 
seen. It is the type of inflammation occasioned 
by organisms of low-grade virulence for the uterine 
structures. Probably Bacillus abortus is most often 
the exciting organism. Following the infection of 
the placenta and uterine cotyledons by B. abortus, 
an inflammation is occasioned which results in the 
premature delivery of the foetus. This organism is 
not capable of establishing itself in the normal 
involuted uterus and soon disappears from that organ 
following the abortion. If no secondary infection 
follows, only a mild acute catarrhal endometritis will 
ensue, marked by excessive mucus discharge, which, 
as involution takes place, will disappear without 
permanent changes remaining. The mucous mem¬ 
brane exhibits a patchy necrosis, mucoid degeneration 
and exudative phenomena. The necrosis is a normal 
accompaniment of involution of the uterus, an 
expression of the physiologic discharge of the maternal 
placenta and remnants of the foetal membranes. 
No permanent damage to the organ results if no 
further infection takes place. Wall states that 


shrinkage and atrophy of the gland mucosa may occur, 
with probably similar changes in the earunculse. 
A stimulus such as would be afforded by a mild type 
of infection might lead to hypertrophic endometritis, 
where the uterine mucosa is much thickened. Poly¬ 
poid endometritis, doubtless inflammatory in its 
inception, may follow similar mild attacks or those 
of more severity. 

Chronic catarrhal metritis, similar to acute, is 
usually seen involving only the endometrium. It 
is the expression of low-grade inflammatory reaction 
and is a rather rare occurrence. It may sometimes 
be seen as in the end stage of a more severe suppurative 
condition. Many times a condition of the en¬ 
dometrium simulating a chronic catarrhal endometritis 
is seen in which it is impossible to isolate organisms 
of any kind. It is suggested that cases such as these 
are not true metritis at all, but are an expression of 
altered ovarian function. A close study of the 
changes of the endometrium throughout the dicestrous 
cycle supports this view. 

2.—Acute suppurative metritis in s vast majority 
of cases results from puerperal infection. It may 
follow either an abortion or a full-term parturition, 
especially when fo - ce is applied to aid delivery. 
Retention of the placenta in either case is a vital 
contributing factor of utmost importance. It has 
already been shown that the bacillus of infectious 
abortion causes in itself only a catarrhal endometritis 
of short duration. It will be easily seen that although 
Bacillus abortus does not cause grave danger itself, 
it, affords a lowered resistance of the uterine structures, 
and that during such time other pathogenic organisms 
may enter and cause a more severe reaction. Lowered 
resistance from other causes constitutes the same 
potential danger. The sloughing of the caruneulas 
should be regarded as an avenue for invasion. At 
times a purulent metritis is set up, which soon heals, 
leaving only slight sequela; or none at all. In 
infections of this character a mucopurulent exudate 
is found in the lumen of the uterus, and the endome¬ 
trium exhibits the ordinary exudative phenomena 
of acute exudative inflammation. The reaction 
may also include the museularis and serosa. 
Sequential to this type of infection, increased fibrosis 
of the endometrium may result, together with hyper¬ 
trophy of uterine and glandular epithelium. The 
uterine epithelium may exhibit a replacement of 
simple columnar type of epithelium by a stratified 
ectodermal type as seen in the portio vaginalis uteri. 
This process as observed by Wall is called “ ectoder- 
nioisering.” Unless this type of metritis passes on 
to the chronic stages, these changes are as a rule not 
seen. 

A more severe type of infection is occasionally 
found. Its etiology is practically the same as for 
the less severe, but more often has associated with it 
Bacillus pyogenes. The inflammatory reaction is 
greater, much more purulent exudate is formed, and 
usually involves all layers of the uterus, the parauterine 
structures, uterine tubes and ovaries. Large pelvic 
abscesses usually form. It sometimes happens that 
the purulent exudate within the uterus is not able to 
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escape. The uterus fails to undergo involution 
(coincident with retention of the corpus hit cum), 
and a uterus containing several liters of pus is the 
result. Such a condition is known as pyonietra. 
Eventually partial drainage will establish itself if 
the animal survives, but the infection will persist. 
It is this persistent, severe, purulent metritis which, 
as it passes on to the chronic type, leaves a uterus 
certainly severely damaged, and many times with 
salpingitis, oophoritis or pelvic peritonitis as sequel*. 
In cases of sterility resulting from infections as just 
described, speculation is unnecessary when the 
pathology of the uterus is investigated. Even in 
these cases, experience has shown, under proper 
treatment, it is possible to have complete recovery of 
breeding function; in other cases where normal 
oestrum has been re-established, the animal fails to 
conceive, or if conception does occur, abortion fre¬ 
quently follows. 

Chronic suppurative metritis has already been 
mentioned. It will only be necessary to describe 
the pathologic changes seen. These are fibrosis of 
the endometrium, hypertrophy of the muscularis 
and “ ectodermoisering ” of the epithelium. The 
gland mucosa exhibits dilated and cystic glands, 
resulting from occlusion of their lumina through 
fibrotie stromal changes. The glandular epithelium 
is usually flattened out from pressure, and the lumen 
contains polymorphonuclear leucocytes and plasma 
cells. An area of dense, fibrous, often hyalinized 
connective tissue surrounds the dilated and cystic 
glands. In some areas there is actual atrophy of 
the glandular structures. The uterine blood vessels 
exhibit irregular intimal thickening, especially in 
the caruneube. The cystic changes in the glands 
may be of such an extent that grossly the cysts stand 
out as small areas from the size of a millet seed to 
a pea (or larger). Such conditions are described 
most often as cystic degeneration of the uterus, but 
usually no attempt is made to associate this change 
with past infection. In the final stages, in place of 
cystic glands being the most prominent picture, a 
catarrhal reaction may supervene. This, together 
with lysis of dammed-up purulent exudate, will 
produce a condition simulating hydrosalpinx. This 
condition is spoken of as hydrometra. 

In summing up the subject of metritis as related to 
sterility, Hallman has expressed a very tenable view : 

“ The lesions observed in varying degrees in the 
different cases are mucoid degeneration of the super¬ 
ficial epithelium, local and diffuse fibrosis of the 
uterine mucosae, leucocytic infiltration of the stroma 
and gland luminse and degeneration and disinte¬ 
gration of the glandular epithelium with diminution 
in the numbers of glands. In the majority of cases 
the anatomical alterations are comparatively few, 
and it is hardly conceivable that failure to breet( was 
the result of loss of functional tissue of the uterine 
mucosfe.” 

In general, selecting cases of sterility as they come, 
our work bears out his opinion. The uterus seems 
especially capable of preserving itself for a long time 


without any marked structural damage resulting, 
so that it is more frequent to find, in sterile cows, 
a uterus in good condition so far as we can judge from 
structure. 

Disturbances of the Cervix. 

The infections of the cervix can be classified in a 
similar manner to those of the uterus. The cervix 
is, however, more prone to become anatomically 
deranged. This is due to the deep cervical folds, 
which offer suitable abode for growth of micro¬ 
organisms. It is thus seen that the cervix may be 
the reservoir of virus, and from this source infections 
of the genital tract have their origin. As a result of 
inflammation the cervical folds hypertrophy and the 
epithelium undergoes frequently mucoid degenerative 
changes. Such conditions interfere with the breeding 
of the animal, but in many instances are relieved bv 
proper medication and surgical manipulation. The 
chief danger lies in extension of the infectious process 
either by continuity or by metastasis through the 
pelvic lymphatics to other parts of the genital tract. 

Of the specific infections, tuberculosis and actino¬ 
mycosis are uncommon. The condition produced 
is in all essentials like that seen in other parts of the 
body as a result of invasion by the specific organisms 
of these diseases. 

The Present Investigation. 

Method of Study. 

The object during the progress of this investigation 
was to study cases which were diagnosed by clinical 
procedure as sterile. Sterility in some instances was 
considered as absolute, and cases falling into this 
group were slaughtered and the genital organs studied 
both pathologically and bacteriologically. Clinical 
history, although not always complete, is available in 
all cases of this group, as are also bacteriologic reports 
of uterine swabbings, where possible to obtain. Other 
animals were presented at the University clinic for 
treatment by one of us (Boyd), and in a majority of 
cases responded favourably to the therapeutic pro¬ 
cedures employed. Since the animals were valuable 
pure bred stock, slaughter was held inadvisable. In 
these cases bacteriologic study combined with clinical 
data constitute the report. Cultures were also 
obtained from the genital tract (uterus) during the 
progress of the infection. This was accomplished 
in all cases by inserting sterile swabs into the uterus 
through the retracted and dilated cervical canal. 
At necropsy the genital organs were carefully removed 
and cultures systematically prepared. The medium 
employed consisted of 10 per cent, sterile horse serum 
agar in slants. The medium was inoculated and 
sealed off with sealing wax and allowed to incubate 
at 37'5°C. from 10 days to 2 weeks undisturbed. By 
this method types such as Bacillus abortus would 
develop. Aerobic pour plates were prepared, using 
agar in combination with 5 per cent, sterile defib- 
rinated horse blood. By this method streptococci 
and B. pyogenes were most easily obtained in pure 
culture. 
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Cultures were identified individually. In the work 
with B. pyogenes the investigations of Lucet, Kiinne- 
mann, Grips, Glaze and Brown were consulted. For 
the work on streptococci the monograph of Brown 
and the studies of Hollman have constituted the basis 
for classification. The publication of Winslow and 
others has been adhered to rather rigidly in the 
classification of the staphylococci. Although it was 
difficult always to have agreement of types to conform 
with the classification, it was thought that it 
represented the best system vet devised. 

As soon as possible after culture material had been 
obtained sections were taken from various parts of 
the genitalia for pathologic study. These were 
fixed in Zenker’s solution and in 1(1 per cent, formalin. 
Sections were prepared by paraffin and freezing 
methods. For the mast part hematoxylin and eosin 
were employed for staining. 

Case Reports. 

In all 19 cases were studied. 

Case 1. 

Clinical History.- Jersey cow, age 5 years. First 
calf born at 21 years of age, full term, but born dead. 
Second calf aborted. Previous to abortion, agglutin¬ 
ation reaction for Bacillus abortus positive in dilution 
up to 1-200. Six months following abortion was bred. 
Pronounced pregnant six weeks later. Examination 
one month following revealed animal to be non¬ 
pregnant. It is assumed that she aborted between 
first and second examinations for pregnancy. The 
animal never gave extreme evidence of oestrus. 
Bred frequently for one year following the probable 
abortion. Examination always showed normal 
genitalia. During last year blood of animal positive 
to B. abortus (agglutination reaction), up to 1-1,000. 
History reveals prevalence of sterility in the herd from 
which she came. Mother and sister of this animal 
always conceived with difficulty. The animal’s 
condition was considered incurable, and for this reason 
she was slaughtered. 

Necropsy .— Gross Description. — The genitalia 
appear normal excepting for persistent corpus luteum 
buried deeply in the stroma of the left ovary. The 
corpus luteum is 2'5 cm. in diameter. The centre 
of this corpus luteum presents a cystic cavity 1 cm. 
in diameter. 

Microscopical .—The vagina and cervix uteri are 
normal. The uterus presents degenerative changes 
of its innermost glandularis, characterised hy pvknosis 
off nuclei, catarrhal changes in cytoplasm, increased 
mucus production and desquamation of epithelium. 
The stroma of the endometrium is fibrotie, an excess 
of collagenous connective tissue appears. The tub® 
uterinse are normal. The ovaries present many 
primordial follicles. Other follicles are atretic. 
These show increased cellularity and hypertrophy of 
theca follieuli, hypertrophy and hyperplasia of 
membrana granulosa. Some cells have pyknotic 
nuclei and a cytoplasm showing hyaline granular 
degeneration. Corpora albieantia are numerous 
throughout the ovarian stroma. 


Bacteriologic Findings. —Uterus, uterine tubes and 
ovaries sterile. Vagina] showed three types of 
organisms, Staphylococcus aureus, Bacillus coli, B. 
subtilis. 

Diagnosis and Discussion. —The. etiology of sterility 
in this case is not clear. It is possible that the 
deep-seated corpus luteum, present in the left ovary, 
was a contributing factor. The ovarian change 
seems insufficient to produce such a condition, 
likewise, the changes of the uterus are hardly in them¬ 
selves sufficiently pronounced to inhibit implantation 
of the developing embryo. Combination of ovarian 
and uterine disturbances is the most probable cause 
of the animal’s sterility, possibly influenced by Bacillus 
abortus at some past time. 

Case 2. 

Clinical History .—The animal was a shorthorn 
heifer without history of pregnancy. Two breeding 
services permitted within one month. Following 
the second a severe suppurative metritis and cervicitis 
was noted. Physical examination some time later 
revealed a severe suppurative metritis, adhesions of 
genitalia to rectum and colon, an enlarged right 
ovary, cystic left ovary, and an enlarged right tuba 
uterina. Animal slaughtered after thorough examin¬ 
ation. 

Necropsy.—Gross Description .—Massive adhesions 
exist about all parts of the genitalia. The uterus 
and cervix are. pyogenically infected. The tub® 
uterina 1 are dilated to 6 mm. The walls are thickened 
and fibrous and their lumina contain considerable 
purulent exudate. The left ovary presents a large, 
persistent corpus luteum, with cystic degeneration 
of the central portion of the ovary. The cyst 
measures 4 by 5 cm. in diameter. The left ovar j 
is 6-8 cm. in diameter and is for the most part replaced 
by a large, centrally located abscess cavity con¬ 
taining a thick purulent exudate. 

Microscopical Description—The uterus presents an 
epithelium tending to exfoliate, cystic uterine glands, 
with atrophic and degenerative changes in the 
epithelial structures. The stroma and some glands 
show abundant evidences of long-continued suppur¬ 
ative infection, as is revealed by increased connective 
tissue with dilation of some glands tlirough constriction 
of their necks and atrophy of others. There is a 
fairly abundant infiltration with polymorphonuclear 
and mononuclear types of cells. The muscularis is 
atrophic. The uterine tubes present an active, 
acute, suppurative process of fairly long duration. 
The predominant picture is that of pus-cell infiltration 
of the mucosa and adjoining structures. The walls 
are thickened. The right ovary shows fibrous 
replacement of ovarian structures, with focal poly¬ 
morphonuclear infiltration. This constitutes the 
abscess wall as observed grossly. One section shows 
a cystic follicle with marked degenerative changes 
of its epithelial structures. 

Bacteriologic Findings .—Uterus and uterine tubes, 
Staphylococcus epidermid.is, Bacillus cold. B. pyogenes. 
Streptococcus mitis (Alpha type). Right ovarian 
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abscess, Staphylococcus aureus , Streptococcus mitis. 
Right ovarian cyst. Sterile. 

Diagnosis and Discussion. —Purulent cervicitis, 
metritis and salpingitis. Acute oophoritis, and large 
corpus luteum cyst of left ovary. The etiology is in 
doubt only as to the predisposing cause of the infection. 
All changes described are the result of infection, and 
are of such a character that even though the active 
process might subside, the generative organs would 
be permanently damaged. 

Case 3. 

Clinical History. —Heifer, 2 years of age. Delivered 
a dead full-term calf following severe dystokiaat this 
age. Injury resulted which within five days was 
followed by severe, acute, purulent metritis. 
Parauterine abscesses soon developed. The abscesses 
were evacuated twice without improvement. Cultures 
obtained from the exudate showed Bacillus pyogenes 
and Streptococcus anginosus (Beta type). The animal 
became emaciated and developed a septic fever with 
loss of appetite. Slaughter was advised. 

Necropsy. — Gross Description. — Extensive ad¬ 
hesions and deformity of the genitalia exist, resulting 
from large parauterine abscesses. The largest abscess 
is 14 by 10 c.m in size. The uterus presents hyper¬ 
trophic carunculfe and an acutely congested mucosa. 
But little exudate is present in the lumen. The right 
uterine tube is normal, the left is completely obliter¬ 
ated by the large parauterine abscess. The right 
ovary shows a large corpus luteum and cyst measuring 
17 mm. in diameter. The left ovary, like the. left 
tube, is lost to view in the large parauterine abscess. 

[To be continued) 


JTssociaiion Reports, 


National Veterinary Medical Association. 


Council Meeting— continued . 

The Chairman : We only have Item No. 9, “ Any 
other business.” 

Mr. Rees moved that they have solicitors of their 
own. 

Mr. Aveston seconded. 

The Chairman : We have solicitors of our own. 
Your resolution must be more specific. We have a 
solicitor of our own, but he is not specifically appointed. 

The Chairman : We still have a piece of business 
overlooked—a suggestion as to the place of the next 
Annual General Meeting. Personally one has thought 
over this matter of annual meetings. We should be 
well advised if we took a place, a town in one of the 
branches, in rotation. This year we are meeting in 
the Southern branch. Next year we may meet in 
the Northern, the following year in the Irish, and so on. 
We should have, so to speak, a rota. I think it is 


exceedingly desirable that we should keep in touch 
with members even in the distant parts, and that can 
only be done by having annual meetings. That is 
merely a suggestion, of course. Take it for what it 
is worth. You have been in the Northern, the 
Scottish and the Southern. There remains one other. 

Mr. Gooch : It is really the Irish branch. 

The Chairman : Strictly speaking that is true. 
Suppose we. cannot go to the Irish, what about the 
Northern next year ? 

The Treasurer : Scarborough. 

Mr.' Gooch It was in' 1871 when you last met in 
the Eastern Counties. I would suggest Peterborough. 

A Member : Or Yarmouth. 

The Chairman : Get as far north as you can for 
choice. 

The Chairman : We have. Scarborough and Yar¬ 
mouth suggested. Am I to put both names ? 

The Treasurer : I suggest you put both to-morrow. 

Mr. Gooch : Would it be possible to choose 
Norwich ? It has easy access to the sea. I will 
withdraw' Yarmouth in favour of Norwich. 

The Chairman : I will put Scarborough and 
Norwich. 

Eight voted for Scarborough and ten for Norwich. 

The Chairman : It is a very small majority. 
Probably it w T ill be better to put both names before 
the General Meeting. 

The Chairman : Is there any further discussion ? 

Mr. Rees : I wish to move that, “ Although we 
appreciate the good work that Mr. Thatcher has done 
on behalf of this Association, vet in his dual capacity 
as solicitor to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and this Association, the time may arise when the 
policy of this Association would be somewhat opposed 
to that of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons; 
we think it better, therefore, in the interests of the 
National Association to employ the services of an 
independent solicitor.” 

Mr. Sumner : If that is the feeling, is it. desirable that 
the President, of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons should be President of this Association ? 

The Chairman : I think it is very desirable. 

The Chairman : It does not follow that the 
resolution will apply. Mr. Thatcher has been 
employed by us in every case. We employ who we 
like. 

The Treasurer : He was the solicitor for the 
incorporation. There has been no formal appoint¬ 
ment. 

A Member : Do we anticipate anything ? Is 
there any need to anticipate a difficulty before it 
looms up ? There seems to be some ulterior reason. 

Mr. Livesey : I propose this amendment, “ That 
this Council appoint a firm of solicitors to act for it 
as standing solicitors, the same to be appointed 
each year to do such legal work as the Association 
may require.” 

The mover of the original resolution seconded. 

The President: You withdraw your resolution 
then ? 

Mr. Rees : Oh, yes. 
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The Chairman : I am glad, because 1 do not think 
it strictly applies. 

Mr. Li vesey's motion was then passed. 

The Chairman : Had we better suggest a firm ? 

Mr. Livesey : Leave it in the hands of the President 
and General Secretary. 

The Chairman : We leave it at that then ? 
(Agreed). 

Mr. Hogben : I want to suggest that we should 
provide for the representation of veterinary inspectors 
on the National Association. There has been a 
National Association of Veterinary Inspectors. That 
Association is no longer in existence. Cannot some 
body be formed for them ? Just at the present 
moment the duties and responsibilities of veterinary 
inspectors are being considered by a Committee. 
There should be some body to which we can appeal. 
We might have an inspectors' section. 

The Chairman : What has happened to the In¬ 
spectors’ Association ? 

Mr. Hogben : I do not know. I have not heard 
anything from them. I am supposed to be a member. 
I have received no application for subscriptions. 
This National Association might take over the 
lembers. 

The Chairman : It would be for the Inspectors 
to bring the facts before this Council. Is it suggested 
t hey should have a special section ? 

Mr. Hogben : I think it advisable that they should 
have a special section. 

A Member : It has simply died of inanition. 

The Chairman : It has long been the opinion that 
the Inspectors should be part of this Association. 

Major Hobday : Arising out of the suggestion I 
would like the members of this Association to consider 
whether the time has not arrived when this Association 
should be divided into sections—medical, surgical, and 
public health—with a representative of each section 
to be responsible for that section. I think it would 
be conducive to wider interest. I know our rules 
would have to be altered. But we might do more 
than we do by sections, each with a sectional head 
and some centre. 

The Chairman : That has been in the minds of 
more than one of us. I do not think it is contrary 
to any of the Articles of Association. It could easily 
be done, and it will have to be done, very likely in the 
very near future. 

Major Hobday : I am exceedingly interested in 
seeing the National made to go. Talking to members 
one found what they complained of was the multi¬ 
plicity of societies to which they have to subscribe. 
It might be possible to appoint a committee to con¬ 
sider and go into the question whether or not the 
Defence in Manchester and the Benevolent in London, 
as well as the Inspectors’ could not be brought into 
line. At present we have a multiplicity of sub¬ 
scriptions, and some veterinary surgeons are not in a 
wealthy condition ; it would obviate this multiplicity 
and do a tremendous amount of good by increasing 
the power of the Association. We might appoint 
a small gingering committee who could look into this 
question and also get others to take the Record as 


well as to take charge of sections. This was felt 
very keenly in my district. b ■- . 

The Chairman : The combination of these societies 
was also contemplated, but it could not be effected. 
We were told it was impossible to run a paper of our 
own. It takes time. It is quite conceivable that 
further amalgamations will take place. Will Mr. 
Hogben frame his resolution ? 

Mr. Hogben : I move that a small committee should 
be appointed. 

*8. The Chairman : We are told that there may be 
this amalgamation. 

Mr. Hogben : I will defer it to the next Council 
meeting, to bring up a proposition. 

Mr. Livesey : I beg to move a resolution 
expressing the appreciation of the Council to the 
officers of the Association, and particularly to you, 
sir, for the way you have conducted the business of 
the Council throughout the year. (Applause.) 

The Chairman : Any further business l 

There being none, the meeting of the Council 
concluded. 


JVotes and Jfews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 

R.A.V.C. Retired Pay. 

The rates of retired pay for officers of the Royal 
Army Veterinary Services have been amended so 
that the service element of retired pay for such officers 
will now be at the rate of £187 10s. a year after fifteen 
years’ service, with an increment of £15 a year for 
each year over fifteen. This amendment will have 
effect from the same date and under the same con¬ 
ditions as if it had been originally embodied in the 
Warrant dated September 13th, 1919 (Army Order 
324 of 1919). Steps will be taken to reassess retired 
pay already granted in accordance with the terms 
of this Warrant, and individual applications will, 
therefore, be unnecessary. 


Obituary. 

Mr. J. H. Parker. 


Sincere regret will be felt by many friends in the north 
country, says the Newcastle Chronicle, at the death of 
Mr. James H. Parker, M.R.C.V.S., which is reported 
from Faringdon, Berks. 

When the last serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease occurred in the north of England. Mr. Parker 
was sent to Newcastle as one of the Agricultural Ministry’s 
temporary inspectors, and when Dr. McCall left the 
Northumberland District, Mr. Parker was left in charge. 
Later, lie was appointed by the Ministry as one of their 
referees on the examination of horses under the Govern¬ 
ment’s horse-breeding scheme. Ho was recognised as 
one of the best judges of horses in the country, and his 
death is a great loss to the profession. 
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Mr. Parker, who was known and esteemed by a large 
circle of friends, was 62 years of age. 

The Faringdon Advertiser of October 7th contains the 
following:— 

The Inquest. 

Owing to the painfully sudden death of Mr. James 
Henry Parker, M.R.C.V.S., who, as reported in our last 
issue, was found dead in his bod on Thursday morning 
of last week, an inquest was necessary, and this was held 
at Mill House, the residence of deceased, on Saturday 
morning, before the Deputy Coroner, Mr. J. P. D. Ross 
Ormiston, sitting without a jury. 

In his opening remarks the Coroner said he had come 
to inquire into the death of Mr. James Henry Parker, 
who was found dead in bed about 9 o’clock on the morning 
of the 28th inst. He had been informed that up to the 
day of his death deceased was in his usual health. He 
complained of a cold, but nothing very serious, and he 
did not send for a doctor. As death was sudden, and there 
was no reasonable certainty as to the cause of death, he 
thought it desirable to hold an inquest, and he also author¬ 
ised Dr. Dornford to make a post-mortem examination. 
He should like to express his own.feelings of shock and 
grief at the death of Mr. Parker, whom he had known 
for at least 20 years. Ho was a man of straightforward 
character, and he deserved the high credit in his profession 
which was held by thoso who were well qualified to judge. 
He was a faithful friend and good sportsman, and he 
bore the troubles and trials which fell to his lot with great 
fortitude. From the information now in his possession, 
which was not in his possession when he ordered the 
enquiry, he hoped and believed he should be able to 
arrive at a true and satisfactory conclusion. 

The following evidence was given:— 

John Henry Parker said the body which had been viewed 
by the Coroner was that of his father, James Henry 
Parker, who was 55 years of age, and was a veterinary 
surgeon, and lived at Mill House, Faringdon. Witness 
lived with him and assisted in the businoas. His father’s 
general healthwas fairly good and he had not been attended 
by a doctor for a long time. He had a very bad cold for 
about a fortnight, and complained of headache, but he 
went about his work as usual On Wednesday morning 
he attended two cases, and at dinner time said he had had 
a roughish morning. Some of the work which he had 
to do required considerable physical exertion. In the 
afternoon his father attended another case, and after he 
had his tea he went to the golf ground from 5 to 7 o’clock, 
but he did not think he was playing with anyone. Wit¬ 
ness saw him at home at 7.30, and a message having come 
from Shefford, he (witness) prepared to go. At 8 30 his 
father came to him in the motor house and asked if he 
had all that he required, and if he could manage. Ho 
said he felt cold and should go to bed. This was not 
unusual, as he always went to bed between 8 and 9 o’clock, 
and had done so for the lost three or four years. That 
was tho last he saw of his father alive. There was no one 
else in the house when his father went to bed. The girl 
had gone and his sister was out. He called for his sister 
in Church Street, and she accompanied him to Shefford. 


They arrived home between 10 and 10.30, and did not see 
their father, as he had gone to bed. The next morning 
as his father did not come down at the usual time, he 
went to his bedroom about 9 o’clock and found him dead 
in bed. The bedroom door was partly open. He was 
lying in a natural position as though ho was asleep. He 
was lying on his back with his head inclined to the loft. 
There was nothing covering his face, and there was nothing 
unusual about the room. His father’s professional 
practice was good, and his financial affairs, as far as he 
knew, were satisfactory. There was nothing at that 
time, as far as he was aware, to worry him unduly. He 
had domestic worries about three years ago, but he had 
got over them. He had had no worry recently. He 
had never complained of internal pains, but had com¬ 
plained of being sick. The sickness would sometimes 
continue for a fortnight, and then there would not be a 
recurrence for two or three years. During the last fort¬ 
night ho had suffered from sickness ; it came on chiefly 
at night ; he did not see a doctor about it. At tea time 
on the day previous to his father’s death they arranged 
the noxt day’s work. 

Dr. Arthur Clifford Dornford said he was a physician 
and surgeon, living and practising at Faringdon. About 
9 o’clock on Thursday morning he received a call to Mill 
House. He went immediately, and on going to Mr. 
Parker’s bedroom found him dead in bed. Ho thought 
life had been extinct three or four hours. Ho searched 
tho room and drawers for bottles ar anything, but found 
nothing. From a superficial examination he was unable 
to arrive at the cause of death, and at the request of the 
Coroner lie made a post-mortem examination on Friday 
night, with a mortuary assistant. 

Dr. Dornford spoke in detail of deceased’s internal 
condition, showing traces of pleurisy over the left lung ; 
the lungs were cedematous, and there were symptoms of 
dropsy ; there was a marked fatty degeneration of the 
heart ; there was slight haemorrhage and marked evidence 
of long-standing stomach trouble ; there were four ulcers— 
three smalt and one large, and these would account for 
the sickness from timo to time. Deceased’s general 
state of health was very bad indeed, and he must have 
had wonderful pluck to keep on. He did not think the 
ulcers had anything to do with the cause of death. It 
had been explained that he had had a very strenuous 
day, exposed to the cold, and his opinion was that he 
caught a chill in the viscera, and the heart was not strong 
enough to overcome it. There was fatty degeneration 
of the liver also, and he thought deceased must have 
hod chronic indigestion for years. The cause of death 
was heart failure, following on fatty degeneration of the 
heart and liver, and congestion of the lungs, accelerated 
by a chill. There was nothing else in the body or organs 
to account for death. 

The Coroner said he was pleased to be able to say that 
he had arrived at the conclusion that death resulted from 
natural causes, and he would have been very surprised 
and shocked if the evidence had justified him in arriving 
at any other conclusion, because his personal knowledge 
of the late Mr. Parker was that he was a man of extra¬ 
ordinary will power and a man who met his trials and 
troubles with courage and fortitude. The doctor had 
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given the full results of his post-mortem examination, 
which proved beyond doubt that death resulted from 
natural causes, and also confirmed his opinion that he had 
carried on under most extraordinary handicaps as regards 
his health, without any complaints apparently, and stuck 
it out to the bitter end, where many a man would have 
gone under long before. He thought everyone present 
would extend their sympathy to the family, and 
he would also express his deep personal regret at Mr. 
Parker’s death. 

The Coroner declared a verdict “ That the cause of 
death was heart failure, consequent on fatty degeneration 
of the heart and congestion of the lungs, and that death 
resulted from natural causes.” 

The Funeral. 

The remains were laid to rest in the churchyard of All 
Saints’, on Saturday afternoon, when the service was con¬ 
ducted by the Rev. E. B. Lock, and amongst those present 
were Mr. John H. Parker (son), Mr. T. S. Parker, Scar¬ 
borough, and Mr. J. E. Parker, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(brothers), Mr. A. H. Pullen, Mr. S.W. Luker, Mr.W. Maid- 
ment, Mr. W. Tucker, Mr. J. R. Baxter, M.R.C.V.S. 


(Lechlade), Mr. H. C. Rose, Mr. E. F. Obourn, and Mr. 
VV. McDonald. The coffin, which bore the inscription, 
“James Henry Parker, died September 28t«h, 1922, aged 
55 years,” was lowered into the grave where rests his 
elder daughter, Mary. 

The floral tributes were as follows :—To Father, from 
Jack. To Father, from Rene. In loving memory, from 
Shot and Mary. In affectionate remembrance, from 
his brother J. E. Parker and Family. With loving remem¬ 
brance, from his sorrowing sister Lizzie. In affectionate 
remembrance, from Ella and Syd. In loving sympathy, 
F. H. and Elsie. From Gladys. With deep sympathy 
and much regret, from W. F. Charlton (Oxford). With 
deep sympathy, from Bert and Emily. With sorrow, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Tucker. With much regret, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Alan G. Haines and Mr. Bernard Haines. With 
kind sympathy, from Mr. H. Cecil Rose. With regret, 
from members of the Faringdon Institute and Services 
Club. With sincere sympathy, from members of the 
Faringdon Bowling Club. With kind remembrance, 
from the members of the Faringdon Golf Club. 

The deceased’s practice has been assigned to Major 
Robin Catmur, M.R.C.V.S., of Abingdon. 
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The Incidence of Anthrax* 


By J. 0. Powt.ey, M.R.C.V.S., Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, London. 


Anthrax in this country does not assume generally 
the epidemic form which obtains in certain countries 
abroad where climatic conditions favour the growth 
of the organism outside the animal body, but usually 
occurs as isolated sporadic outbreaks, consequently 
deaths do not take place on such a large scale, and 
t he disease is not of so much economic importance. 

Whilst the deaths from anthrax amongst animals 
in this country are not negligible, its chief importance 
is due to the fact that human beings handling diseased 
carcases or contaminated materials are liable to 
become infected. On the other hand, one must not 
lose sight of the fact that the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries Anthrax Order of 1910 is an important 
factor in the. control of the spread of the disease, in 
that steps are taken in all reported outbreaks to 
destroy active anthrax bacilli and spores by actual 
cremation of diseased carcases and infected materials, 
and the disinfection of premises. 

One of the chief factors in the incidence of anthrax 
in certain countries, e.g., Russia, is the climatic 
conditions, the disease becoming epidemic during 
those seasons when the temperature and moisture 
conditions are favourable, and more prevalent 
during the hot moist seasons. In Great Britain 
climatic conditions do not appear to have much, if 
any, influence on its incidence. 

According to Stockman, anthrax is more prevalent 
in England at those seasons when the animals do not 
go out to grass, and this he attributes to the fact 
that such housed animals are fed to a large extent, 
on imported foodstuffs. 

Certain soils arc said to retain the infection better 
than others,Tclayey soils retaining the infection 
longest. 

Altitude has some bearing on incidence, as it is 
noted that low-lying marshy soils, those liable to 
periodic flooding, appear more liable to anthrax 
than the higher soils, where probably the drainage 
is better, and the soils have a better chance of cleansing 
themselves. 

Geographical position does not appear to have 
much bearing on the subject in Great Britain. 

•Preiwnted to the Veterioarv Imp-ctor*' Conference lielrt In connec¬ 
tion with the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. Bournemouth, July, 
1922. 


Except that the disease is more prevalent in winter 
when animals are stall fed, seasonal distribution does 
not appear to enter in. 

In connection with soils one can now discuss the 
question of the so-called anthrax pasture. A large 
number of these anthrax pastures have been known 
to harbour anthrax for very many years, even for 
generations. The probability is that in the first 
place an anthrax animal may have been bled on the 
pasture and the infection perpetuated by subsequent 
deaths from anthrax. A fairly recent outbreak 
on one such pasture is well worth recording. A 
newcomer to the district rented some hill grazing, 
and placed 40 three-year-old bullocks thereon. 
About two months later the ditches were cleaned 
out, and many bones, indicating many burials, were 
unearthed. About five to seven days later several 
cattle were found dead, and the majority of the 
remainder ailing. During the. week twelve of the 
forty died from anthrax, and the remainder recovered. 
It is of interest to note that the cattle drank from a 
surface pond on the lower ground, and that imme¬ 
diately after the cleaning out of the ditches there 
was a heavy rain, which flushed down the newly- 
oleaned-out ditches into the drinking pond, un¬ 
doubtedly carrying down with it a very heavy anthrax 
infection. 

In some cases it is known when the pastures actually 
became infected, as in the case of certain anthrax- 
infected sewage farms. To quote one case in point 
in the Midland Counties, on a series of sewage farms 
covering about 2,500 acres, up to a few years ago 
these farms had never been known to harbour anthrax, 
having been used for cattle grazing principally. 

| A large number of the pastures were flooded with 
sewage which contained the effluents from several 
tanneries, and, since the flooding, the deaths from 
anthrax occurred periodically until vaccination was 
adopted, as many as twelve cattle dying in one year. 
A somewhat curious and noteworthy fact in connec¬ 
tion with these farms is that sheep have grazed 
continuously on the known anthrax pastures, and 
whilst cattle were dying from anthrax no sheep 
were lost. 

Another type of anthrax pasture is that found on 
the banks of certain streams near tanneries. On one 
such pasture in Wiltshire the outbreaks of anthrax 
declined considerably during the war, but has during 
the last few years increased to its pre-war figure. The 
only factor to account for this decline and recurrence 
is that during the war no foreign goat skins were 
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tanned, but are now being tanned in quantity again. 
It may interest the meeting to know that the owners 
of the tannery pay compensation to all occupiers of 
land within a certain radius for all animals which die 
from anthrax. In these outbreaks the contamination 
may not in all cases be due to fresh infection from 
the tannery, but to land infection from previous 
outbreaks. 

The use of artificial manures is a most important 
factor in incidence, the chief manures involved being 
bone manures, shoddy dust, sweepings from factories 
where wool is treated, and possibly manures manu¬ 
factured at knackeries. 

Anthrax occurs in sheep and goats on a large scale 
in India, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Peru, and other countries, and the Departmental 
Committee on anthrax demonstrated the order of 
severity of infection of materials as follows :—East 
Indian Goat Hair, East Indian Wool, Persian Wool, 
Mohair and other Goat Hair, Egyptian Wool, and 
Alpaca. The compulsory treatment of all dangerous 
wools coming into the country at the port of entry 
by washing in alkaline solution for 15-20 minutes, 
and then treating for 15-20 minutes with a 2-21 per 
cent, solution of formalin, should be an important 
factor in eliminating shoddy as a means of spread of 
anthrax. 

In connection with bone meal, one case occurred 
where bone meal purchased for manure was inadvert¬ 
ently fed to cattle. Five days later four animals 
were affected with anthrax ; two died, and two 
recovered. A case is on record where anthrax occurred 
in animals on premises where shoddy purchased for 
manure was used as bedding. 

We now come to one of the most important factors, 
if not the most important factor, in the incidence 
of anthrax, viz., feeding-stuffs chiefly of foreign 
origin. 

In the Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics for 1901, p. 176. Macfadyean demon¬ 
strated anthrax bacilli in linseed cake manufactured 
in England from linseed originating from Calcutta 
and Karachi, and in the same journal for 1905, p. 
326, he demonstrated B. anthracis in oats. In both 
these oases cattle had died after feeding on the 
contaminated stuffs. 

Foreign cattle feeding cakes are most often under 
suspicion as the. means of conveying anthrax, and in 
one case Argentine bran appeared to be implicated. 
Three outbreaks occurred in Norfolk on three separate 
sets of premises, in animals fed on the same consign¬ 
ment of ground Rangoon beans (haricot). These 
beans went straight from the millers for grinding, 
and thence to the farms. 

An outbreak occurred in pigs fed on dried pigs’ blood 
(2ozs. per pig per diem). The manufacturers of the blood 
stated that after draining from the pigs, the blood 
was heated in a jacketed kettle for 15 minutes at a 
temperature of 212° F. The residue was then pressed 
and heated in a steam-jacketed drier for 30 minutes 
at from 215-230° F. This case is recorded as being 
of interest. Unfortunately, the blood was not tested 


for anthrax contamination, so that one could not 
definitely implicate the blood feeding. 

Undoubtedly a proportion of the foreign food¬ 
stuffs are contaminated on board ship by foreign 
hides. Anthrax organisms have been cultivated 
from imported shoddy grain, i.e., grain obtained 
from the sweepings of ships’ holds, and shoddy grain 
is looked upon as being most dangerous, and probably 
contains dust from infected hides. 

As you are all doubtless aware, anthrax is most 
prevalent in Aberdeen, and Aberdeen uses much 
cattle food imported from China, Manchuria. India, 
Russia, Mississippi Valley, and Argentine, and 
according to the annual reports of the Chief Veterinary 
Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
the parts of the country into which artificial foods 
and animal products (bones, etc.) are mostly imported 
show the highest incidence of anthrax. 

Other occasional factors in the incidence are trans¬ 
mission by biting insects. According to Dalrymple, 
the carbuncular form of anthrax predominates in 
Louisiana, the infection being transmitted to healthy 
animals by horse flies, known there as Charbon 
flies. Cutaneous anthrax in this country must be 
very rare, but it is worthy of note that recently in 
Devonshire there has been a serious outbreak of 
anthrax involving a series of farms where several 
cattle have shown somewhat large cedematous skin 
swellings with very high temperature—108° F.—and 
which may possibly have been cutaneous anthrax. 
I believe all the animals with skin lesions recovered. 

Bungert succeeded in transmitting the disease 
through sheep ticks which had previously sucked 
blood from ail infected sheep, and contained bacilli 
in their intestines. 

In certain states of U.S.A., the turkey buzzard and 
carrion crow are capable of carrying anthrax on their 
feet, beaks, and in what they throw up after feeding 
on an anthrax carcase. The carrion crow in this 
country may be an occasional means of conveying 
infection. 

The so-called “ carrier ” animal cannot be lost 
sight of altogether as a means of spreading infection, 
the “carrier” being probably a recovered animal. 
Recoveries from anthrax in animals are probably 
much commoner than is generally supposed. 

Fodder (hay) grown on anthrax-contaminated 
meadows may be an infrequent cause of sporadic 
outbreaks. 

According to Stockman, 13 per cent, of anthrax 
outbreaks in this country are due to soil infection, 
69 per cent, to imported foodstuffs, and 18 per cent, 
to other causes, and the chief causes of variation in 
incidence are the numbers of animals in given areas, 
use of bone and shoddy manures, and feeding with 
artificials. 

The average death-rate per outbreak is 1\3 per cent. 

Incidence is greatest in winter, as stated previously, 
when most artificials are used, and accounts probably 
for the greater incidence amongst cattle than sheep. 
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The reason for the lesser incidence amongst sheep 
in this country can be explained in one of three 
ways:— 

(a) Sheep are more immune than cattle. 

( b) Anthrax is not conveyed by the kind of pasture 

usually allotted to sheep. 

(c) Sheep are not stall fed, and thus do not receive 

such large proportions of artificials. 

With reference to (a) I think it is generally admit¬ 
ted that sheep have not any special immunity to 
anthrax in this country, the reason resting between 
( b) and (c). 

I wish, finally, to call your attention to a most 
important factor in the incidence in this country, 
and one fraught with the greatest danger to human 
life, viz., Emergency Slaughter, and by emergency 
slaughter I mean the common practice of “ cutting 
an animal’s throat to save its life.” How common 
an occurrence it is to meet cases where an animal, 
suddenly taken ill, has had its throat cut when in 
extremis, and the carcase dressed for human con¬ 
sumption. In such cases not only is the stock- 
owner laying up more trouble and losses for himself 
by spilling anthrax blood and permanently infecting 
his pastures and buildings, but he is also indulging 
in the more reprehensible practice of endangering 
the lives of individuals employed in the dressing 
and subsequent handling of the carcase. The prac¬ 
tice can only be looked upon as criminal, and the 
plea of ignorance that anthrax was not suspected 
should not be entertained by any Bench of Magistrates 
engaged in the task of adjudicating in any such case 
brought into a Court of Common Jurisdiction. 

Discussion. 

Major-General Sir Layton Bleskinsop, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., in opening the discussion, observed that the 
argument that anthrax in this country was an exotic rather 
than an indigenous disease would appear to be borne out 
by fact ; but there appeared to be no natural reason why 
it should be loss epizootic in this country in our hot seasons 
than it was in the steppes of Russia, or, in the’summer, in 
Archangel and elsewhere. Was not their comparative 
freedom in England attrubtable to the infrequency of 
soil contamination rather than to their climatic con¬ 
ditions ? This safeguarding against soil infection was 
the result of their veterinary police measures in the locali¬ 
ties where the disease from time to time appeared, and, 
as the author was employed in those duties, might he not 
be somewhat shy in claiming them as the factor which 
prevented the spreading of anthrax in this country ? 
Those preventive measures might explain to a great 
extent the reason why we enjoyed freedom from the 
sweeping outbreaks experienced in other countries, and 
why their chief incidence was restricted to those sporadic 
cases which, according to Sir S. Stockman, appeared in 
stalled animals usually in the colder months of the year. 
They had in this country close humid weather flooded 
lands, and biting flies, etc., but no marked tendency to 
the epizootic type. No attenuation of the pathogenic 
character of the bacillus or partial immunity of our flocks 
and herds could be suggested, so he submitted the infre¬ 


quency of soil contamination, rather than climatic differ¬ 
ences, seemed to be the cause of our comparative freedom 
from the disease. Infection, when it occurred in this 
country, was probably due chiefly, perhaps solely, to spore 
rather than bacillary infection. Tlie ease with which the 
bacillus was destroyed and the extreme vitality of the 
spore explained thiB. A more or less massive infection 
by the mouth seemed necessary in the absence of some 
definite lesion forming a point of entry. Cutaneous 
infection, on the other hand, might be established with 
the minutest introduction through the skin or mucous 
membrane. Thus infections were established by infected 
shaving brushes in the comparatively refractory human 
subject. Regarding the warning the author had given 
against the use of anthrax flesh, he was sound in the 
opinion that responsibility should be imposed on the 
seller of the infected meat even in cases where an absence 
of reasonable suspicion could be pleaded. As far back as 
1552 the State of Venice imposed the death penalty on 
the seller of an anthrax-infocted carcase. 

In considering repressive measures it was interesting 
to note that the German Government assisted the owner 
of an animal which had died from anthrax who brought 
the carcase voluntarily to notice, by wisely granting 
compensation to the extent of four-fifths of the value of 
the animal. They gave no compensation in the case of 
the recent introduction of the disease into a district. 
From his personal observations in countries where antlvrax 
was, to a greater or lesser extent, acknowledged to be 
enzootic, he was convinced that it was usually introduced 
by the forage or roughage. In India, where a proper 
system of grass farms providing hay or fresh grass from 
uninfected grass lands was arranged, the disease prac¬ 
tically disappeared in military animals. Now one only 
saw isolated outbreaks when grass was cut from unguarded 
lands and even then those were usually confined to sporadic 
cases. Formerly, when tho grass cutter was sent out to 
cut or scrape up grass in every ditch or hollow, anthrax 
usually demanded a very severe toll from our Government 
animals. This immunity against anthrax in India, which 
the introduction of grass farms had given, confirmed the 
speaker’s contention that the disease was not usually 
spread by grain. Where antlirax had been traced to 
imported grain, it appeared that the grain had been 
contaminated by infected animal products. With refer¬ 
ence to the reported incidence of anthrax in certain areas, 
it was necessary to be very confident that the micro¬ 
scopical diagnosis of cases was above suspicion. And 
in that respect he strongly supported the procedure of the 
Veterinary Department of the Ministry of Agriculture in 
requiring the confirmation of the disease at headquarters. 
He, the speaker, had over and over again seen cases 
diagnosed microscopically as anthrax even in health 
laboratories, which had no relation whatever to anthrax 
except the sudden death of the patient. Especially in 
a hot country, those who were inexperienced in examining 
blood smears from the larger animals might be very 
easily misled in a smear which had been taken some 
time after death. 

The question of prophylaxis against the disease hardly 
came within the scope of the discussion, but. in any country 
where severe outbreaks occurred excellent results could 
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be obtained by employing one of tho several methods 
which had been introduced and which had withstood 
tho test of time. 

Undoubtedly animals recovered from anthrax far more 
frequently than was generally supposed, and those animals 
acquired a varying degree of immunity, but he (the 
speaker) was afraid that he was unable from his practical 
experience of the disease outside the United Kingdom 
to accept the theory that those recovered animals might 
be carriers in the ordinary acceptance of that term. In 
the army the usual experience of the disease in the United 
Kingdom was confined to horses and had been generally 
traced to imported grain which had been carried loose 
in tho holds of the ships which had carried hides from 
anthrax-infected countries. General Blonkinsop went 
on to remark that the incidence of anthrax was one of the 
greatest interest during the war and he gave details as to 
the dealings with outbreaks in Palestine and Syria, and 
discussed the probable causes of animals being infected, 
one of the sources undoubtedly being that a proportion 
of the foreign foodstuffs was contaminated on board 
ship by foreign hides. The speaker also referred to the 
importance of postmortem examinations in tho case of 
anthrax-infected animals being carried out with care, so 
as to avoid the danger of infection with its attendant 
ill effects, and he thought that the risk noed not be feared 
if proper precautions were taken. (Applause.) 

Mr. Walter Fortescue, J.P. (Past Chairman, Port 
Sanitary Committee, Corporation of London), gave 
details as to investigation into casos of anthrax in human 
beings, following upon tho arrival at the Port of steamers 
from foreign parts. In one instance the vessel in question 
carried a general cargo of thousands of bags of bone meal 
from India intended as agricultural manuro, and the con¬ 
clusion was come to that there had been infection through 
the bone meal. A dock labourer engaged in handling 
this material developed anthrax within a week and shortly 
afterwards died. In the meantimo tho bone meal had 
been distributed all ovor the country, but by accident 
a few bags remained at the docks, and on samples being 
taken these wore found to contain anthrax spores. 

There was no doubt that many cases which wero attribut ed 
to imported foodstuffs were causod by infected bone meal 
being used as manure for root crops, the spores remaining 
active in the soil and being fed to the cattle on turnips 
and other roots. 

Dr. W. M. Willoughby, D.P.H., M.O.H., Port of 
London Sanitary Authority, briefly commented upon 
the necessity for careful investigation as to whether the 
incidence of anthrax could bo traced back to bone meal 
with any frequency on ships bringing cargoes from the 
ports of countries in which anthrax is prevalent. 

Mr. T. Parker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, gave instances 
illustrative of the serious dangers of anthrax to tho human 
subject. These included a case whore an ailing bullock 
within a lair had had its throat cut by a drover to save 
the carcase. The carcase had been then carted to a whole¬ 
sale meat trader’s premises and dressed by two butchers 
alongside of other carcases. Both butchers were literally 
covered with anthrax-infected blood. The carcase was 
destroyed, premises cleansed and disinfected and the 
butchers instructed as to how’ to cleanse themselves and 


to report immediately should any sore develop during the 
following week or two. The animal in question was one 
of seven. The other six wore isolatod in accordance with 
the Anthrax Order and at the outset were found healthy, 
the owner being given the option to have them slaughtered 
immediately. This he refused to do. On the 4th day 
one of the six animals—a heifer—showed signs of antlirax 
and died within 72 hours. Microscopical diagnosis 
confirmed existence of anthrax. The remaining five 
were then further isolated. These the owner consented 
to have slaughtered immediately. Nothing further 
happened. The second animal would undoubtedly become 
infected through either licking the blood containing 
spores from off its own body or consuming contaminated 
fodder, which illustrated the dangers to which animals 
and human beings were exposed where emergency slaugh¬ 
ter took place outside official supervision. Mr. Parker 
quoted another case in which four quarters of a first-class 
bullock had been well dressed and neatly packed in new 
wrapping and sent into the city (accompanied by a mis¬ 
leading letter) to bo sold. Suspecting anthrax, he took 
possession, confirmed his suspicion by microscopical 
examination and made inquiries which led to the discovery 
that tho animal had been bled at the point of death on a 
farm, that the internal organs had been thrown into a 
river close by and that the butcher who had dressed the 
animal was lying seriously ill, his medical attendant being 
puzzled as to the nature of his condition. When the 
authorities at the district whence the carcase came received 
his (Mr. Parker’s telegram) as to existence of antlirax 
the butcher’s medical attendant then suspected anthrax 
and immediately had him (the butcher) conveyed by- 
motor to Newcastle Infirmary, where he was operated 
upon and recovered. Mr. Parker here emphasised the 
value of meat inspection, and added, “ one life saved 
justifies all tho expenditure of having such work under 
the direct supervision of professional experts.” The 
spoaker concluded by giving a further case, namely, 
that of a man who had been employed carry ing loaded 
sacks from a vessel on to the quayside. The man suffered 
from a malignant pustule on the skin of his neck over the 
cervical region. The history pointed to the probability 
of deck contamination by raw' hides and that the sacks 
had been filled with bone meal. Nothing was confirmed, 
however, owing to the lateness of making the inquiries. 

Surgeon-Commander R. J. MacKeown, O.B.E., MB., 
B.Sc., D.P.H., R.N., recalled to the memory' of the con¬ 
ference cases at Portsmouth in which men w-ere found to 
be suffering from anthrax (malignant pustule), the 
origin of which was traced to shaving brushes used, and 
which w'ere in all probability of Japaneso manufacture. 
It was most interesting as well as difficult to trace the 
history' of the brushes back to their original, but it was 
accomplished in two out of three cases, and what was 
more, the threo men in question all recovered. (Hear, 
hear.) Bacilli and spores of anthrax were cultured from 
tho bristles of the brushes. The incidence of these cases 
led to a thorough inspection of all shaving brushes of the 
naval personnel in the Portsmouth Command, and many’ 
were found to be of doubtful manufacture ; these were 
destroyed by burning in a furnace, and a system of dis¬ 
infection for all now brushes was introduced. Tho use 
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of painters’ tool brushes for shaving was forbidden. The 
speaker concluded by expressing regret that wool which 
came to this country was not subjected to disinfection 
as before, and remembering the likelihood of anthrax 
being in fleeces, he thought this a source of danger. 
(Applause.) 

Professor Linton said lie desired to congratulate Mr. 
Powley and the Ministry of Agriculture and local authori¬ 
ties upon the manner in which anthrax had been dealt 
with. There had, he said, been reference to the importa¬ 
tion of bone meal and foreign foods and the incidence of 
anthrax in Aberdeen where, it was stated, this disease 
was most prevalent. Comparative figures for the years 
1912-1914, taking the basis of animal population, showed 
that in England the outbreaks totalled 8*1 for every 
hundred thousand head of cattle; in Scotland, 22-8 ; 
Wales, 1 ; and in Ireland, *02. He had not taken any 
war period, and, dealing with the figures quoted, it would 
bo interesting to analyse with them the importations of 
foodstuffs and the proportionate number of cases of 
anthrax. The speaker went on to remark, with regard 
to anthrax in pigs, that there was a large number of sudden 
deaths during the summer, and probably anthrax was 
far more common in pigs than was generally believed. 
In a case coming under his notice quite recently, there 
was nothing to lead the veterinary inspector to suspect 
the existence of anthrax, but a careful examination of 
the glands proved beyond any question that the pig died 
from anthrax, and this showed the wisdom of making 
the examination a very comprehensive one. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. J. D. Whitehead, M.R.C.V.S., Salford, endorsed 
what had been said as to the need for a careful examina¬ 
tion of the glands. 

Mr. W. Caudwell, F.R.C.V.S., Bournemouth, com¬ 
mented upon the comparatively few cases of anthrax in 
sheep, and also raised the question as to rats being carriers 
of the disease. 

In reply to a speaker who asked whether the probability 
of imported bone manures had been considered its a cause 
of anthrax outbreaks, the President made some interest¬ 
ing observations as to bone meal being a well -recognised 
source of trouble and explained, dealing with this question 
of Bombay bone meal, the fact that in the desert thero 
were cases where nearly all the sick animals congregated. 
For instance, an animal suffering from anthrax would 
make for such a green spot and die there. Carrion birds 
soon cleared away the flesh, and Bombay natives, 
perfectly well aware of the locality of such places, would 
collect the bones, and these in the form of bone manure 
or for other purposes were exported, and that was how 
the anthrax spore was brought to England and. no doubt, 
was the provocative cause of outbreaks from time to 
time. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Powley, in the course of his reply, emphasised the 
fact that soil contamination was a most important factor 
in the incidence of anthrax, and the treating of infected 
lands a most unsatisfactory proceeding. Correct diag¬ 
nosis was most important, and the Ministry’s laboratory 
check on field diagnosis most useful. The speaker briefly 
outlined the steps taken by the Ministry of Agriculture 
to ascertain the facts in relation to bone meal in the 


incidence of antlirax, and questions were asked of the 
authorities in India as to the methods adopted for treating 
the bones prior to shipment. Treatment of bones prior 
to shipment from India to this country was practically 
non-existent, as the sugar refining trade, glue and gela¬ 
tine manufacturers required unsterilised bones. Alluding 
to anthrax in pigs, which, he agreed, might be much more 
common than was generally supposed, Mr. Powley pointed 
out that, to form a definite conclusion, superficial examina¬ 
tion was not enough, and he found it advisable in examin¬ 
ing the throat always to look into the fauces for lesions. 
The speaker concluded by a brief reference to the sources 
of infection. 


The Calmette Tuberculosis Report. 

Reaction Proposal Rejected. 


(Reprinted from The Times.) 

“ The various investigations that have been conducted 
in this country into the health of oiu* dairy herds, with 
especial reference to tuberculosis, and the effect upon the 
purity and quality of the milk supply, have led collec¬ 
tively towards a greater sense of security in regard to the 
danger of tubercular disease in human beings being spread 
through milk, at any rate milk from herds of ordinary 
soundness. 

“ In the course of the next week or two, particularly at 
the Dairy Show at Islington, and the Milk Conference at 
the Mansion House next week, this question will be 
receiving prominence, and on this account, as well as 
in viow of the operation of the new Milk Act, it is inter¬ 
esting to learn something of recent inquiries in France. 

“ The French Academy of Medicine, prompted by the 
Minister of Health, has made specialised researches into 
the matter, and as a result has come to a unanimous 
opinion that a positive reaction in cattle to tho tuberculin 
test is not so bad as it sounds, and has, in fact, been used 
unduly to alarm public opinion. 

“ The action of tho French Health Minister was prompted 
by a resolution from the Council of Hygiene for the Aisne 
Department demanding the slaughter of all cows yielding 
milk for public consumption which reacted positively to 
the tuberculin test. The Academy of Medicine, to whom 
the inquiry was referred by the Minister, selected M. A. 
Calmette, the eminent bacteriologist, to make the neces¬ 
sary research, and his report (details of which The Times 
is now able to publish) has been adopted in its entirety 
by the Academy. 

“ It points out that the tubercle bacillus of the bovine 
type differs greatly from the tubercle bacillus of the 
human type, not only in form, but in growth and in viru¬ 
lence. The bovine type bacilli are rarely met with in 
tubercular lesions of human beings. In France they are 
found in only 4 per cent, to 10 per cent, of the different 
forms of tuberculosis in childhood, and quite exceptionally 
(in 3 per cent, or more) of the cases of chronic tuberculosis 
in the adult. Incidentally, the report mentions that the 
bacilli of the human type are but slightly virulent for 
cattle, even for very young animals ; in fact, Behring, 
among other investigators, used them for vaccinating 
calves, but the possiblo danger of their excreting bacilli 
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virulent for men led to the abandonment of the practice 
“ The report emphasises the pre-eminent importance 
of human contagion of tuberculosis from one person to 
another rathor than of human beings from cattle. In 
numerous countries whore bovine tuberculosis virtually 
does not exist and human tuberculosis is very widely 
spread, as in Japan, Indo-China, India, and Turkey, 
young children are never fed on cows’ milk. The report 
expresses the conviction that if bovine tuberculosis is nol 
an entirely negligible factor in human infection, it play* 
only a small part in its causation, and a campaign against 
bovine tuberculosis is only of limited importance from 
the point of view of protection of the public health. It 
shows that the proportion of human beings who respond 
positively to the tuberculin test is quite as high, if not 
higher, than the proportion of cattle. 

“ Sheridan Delepine’s statistics for the cattle of Groat 
Britain show that the following percentages reacted to 
tuberculin :— 



Tor cent. 

Of 100 animals under 1 year 

3-4 

„ „ of 1-2 years 

13-2 

„ „ of 2-3 „ . 

241 

„ „ of 3-5 ,. . 

23-5 

„ „ of 5-9 „ . 

48-9 

Those are compared with the statistics 

relating to 

human beings, which show that the percentage of positivo 
reaction to tuberculin, slight among children, increases 
as age progresses, especially in towns, till nearly all adults 

are found more or less infected by tubercle 1 

jacilli. The 

percentages of subjocts who gave a positive 

reaction to 

tuberculin are as follows:-- 

Per cent. 

From 0-1 year 

5-5 

,, 1-2 years 

20 

„ 2-5 ,, 

55 

„ 5-15 „ . 

77 

About 15 years 

89 


4< The report expresses the opinion that the problem of the 
elimination of bovine tuberculosis ought to be looked at 
chiefly from the economic point of view, and in terms of the 
economic losses which it entails, both in the reduction of 
the milk yield of infected animals and in the difficulties 
of fattening them. The economic significance of these 
losses is considerable. In France, before the war, they 
wore not less than twenty million francs per annum (about 
£350,000 at current rates), in Great Britain according to 
Brittlebank, they were twenty-five million francs, and 
in the United States, according to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, they were as much as forty million francs. 

The problem is one for the veterinary surgeons and 
cattle owners. It will be solved, not by regulations, but 
by a better organisation of the hygiene of cowsheds and 
by the isolation of animals which havo active and infected 
lesions. Attempts to meet the problom by the slaughter 
of animals reacting to the tuberculin tost have been 
impracticable. In Belgium between 1895 and 1897 the 
expenses caused by such a system of slaught-er became so 
high that the regulations wore rapidly modified, but in 
these two years 9,280 animals were sacrificed without any 
rosult. 


“It is inadmissible, the report concludes, that milch 
cows which show no apparent lesions, clinically or other¬ 
wise, whose mammary glands are unaffected, whose milk 
does not contain tuberclo bacilli and whose general state 
is good, should not bo preserved for milk production, or 
that they should be sold under the sole pretext that they 
react to the tuberculin test.” 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 

KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS—SLANDER 
ACTION. 

McFADYEAN v COLEMAN. 


(Before Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury.) 

In this action. Sir John McFadyean, Principal of the 
Royal Vot€>rinary College, Camden Town, N.W., sought 
to obtain damages from Mr. J. C. Coleman, a veterinary 
surgeon, of Swindon, for alleged slander concerning him 
in the way of his profession. 

The defendant denied that the words complained of 
boro the meanings alleged, and he contended that they 
were spoken without malice on a privileged occasion. 

Mr. Harold Morris, K.C., and Mr. R. T. Monier Williams 
appeared for the plaintiff ; Mr. Rayner Goddard for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Morris said that the plaintiff was a veterinary 
surgeon, who, since 1904, had been Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College. The defendant had been in practice 
as a veterinary surgeon at Swindon for a long time. The 
plaintiff had been aroused of unprofessional conduct, 
which was a serious charge against a man in his position. 
The attack was made at a meeting of the Royal Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association, on July 22nd, 1921, at 
the Pack Horse Hotel, Staines. The defendant said:— 

I would like to propose a resolution something after this 
style:—That this Association strongly deprecates Sir 
John McFadyoan’s method of approaching stock owners 
direct with his serums, vaccines, etc., and further considers 
him guilty of unprofessional conduct in the manner in 
which he does this, indirectly suggesting that the general 
practitioner is incapable and not to be trusted, and appeals 
to the Council of the R.C.V.S. to give it their consideration 
and to take action to prevent recurrence. 

As Principal of the Royal Veterinary College the plaintiff 
had taken charge of research work. In 1911 a branch 
was started for such work with a view to eradicating disease 
among stock and cattle. In 1920 tliis branch submitted 
a scheme to the Board of Agriculture for eradicating 
tuberculosis from pedigree herds, and it was adopted by 
the Board. In its issue of January, 1921, the British 
Frisian Journal contained a statement that the plaintiff 
had made arrangements w T ith the British Friesian Cattle 
Society to render gratuitous assistance to members of the 
society to eradicate tuberculosis by supplying tuberculin 
and by conducting tests. Three or four very simple 
rules wore laid down, and it was on this that the defendant 
said that the plaintiff was guilty of unprofessional conduct. 
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Tuberculosis Tests. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was a body 
which controlled the veterinary surgeons in this country, 
but this scheme was instituted by the Veterinary College 
at Camden Town. It provided the tuberculin, and the 
owner of affected herds chose his own veterinary surgeon 
to carry out the initial test, and after three months the 
college sont down its own surgeon and gave certificates. 
It was obviously right that the body giving a certificate of 
freedom from tuberculosis should make the final test. 
Nothing went into the plaintiff’s pocket through the 
scheme. The Board of Agriculture made a special grant 
to provide tuberculin. On March 31st, 1921, the defendant 
wrote to the president of the Royal Colloge of Voterinary 
Surgeons, drawing his attention to and criticising the 
plaintiff and the scheme. The defendant was a member 
of the council of the society. The letter was acknowledged 
and the matter was brought before the society in June, 1921, 
and the committeo which controlled such questions decided 
that there was “ no case.” and this decision was confirmed 
at a later date by the council itself. The defendant was 
justified in his action if he thought that the plaintiff had 
acted in an unprofessional manner. One would have 
thought that the defendant would have been satisfied to 
allow the matter to drop. Ho did not do so, however, 
for on July 22nd, 1921, he brought forward the resolution, 
which was the subject of this action, before the Royal 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association at Staines. 
He knew that the proceedings of the society would be 
reported. The defendant was asked to apologise, and an 
apology of the mildest type w r as suggested. He chose, 
however, to take up the position that no apology was 
necessary. 

The plaintiff gave evidence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Goddard, Sir John McFadyean 
said that he was a fellow-member of the defendant on the 
Registration Committee of the Royal Colloge of Veterinary 
Surgeons, which dealt with professional complaints. There 
was occasionally a difference of opinion on what constituted 
professional misconduct. The defendant claimed to take 
the country practitioner under his wing. Ho agreed that, 
from a scientific point of view*, he was head of his profession. 
A man who owned a herd of Friesian cattle could well 
afford to pay for vetorinary advice. The college offered 
gratuitous assistance in the matter, but the offer was not 
to the Friesian Society alone. 

Mr. F. Bollock, secretary of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, said, in cross-examination, that the 
council had before them the defendant’s letter and a 
nowspaper cutting. The defendant was not called upon 
to address the council when they' gave their decision. 

Mr. Justice Darling, replying to a submission by Mr. 
Goddard, said that undoubtedly it was a matter of public 
importance and that counsel for the plaintiff had admitted 
that the occasion was privileged. 

Mr. Goddard addrossed the jury. 

Mr. J. C. Coleman, the defendant, said that he had 
carried out many tests by tuberculin. He thought that 
the gratuitous offer w'ould have a bad effoct on the country 
practitioner. He objected to the plaintiff’s approaching 
the stock owners direct and not through the country 
practitioner. The reason why the matter was ruled out 


by the Royal College was that the solicitor to the society 
advised that newspaper evidence could not be accepted. 
He did not think that the case was judged upon its merits, 
and for that reason he moved the resolution at the Royal 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association. He had no 
personal feeling against the plaintiff. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morris, the witness said that he 
did not wish the plaintiff’3 name struck off the register ; 
he only wanted him to be censured. He did not want 
to get the scheme stopped. He only wished to see local 
advisers approached first. In his opinion less serious 
cases of unprofessional conduct had been struck off the 
register. 

After counsel had addressod the jury, 

Mr. Justice Darling said that the issue was a simple one. 
There was no doubt that the words were spoken of the 
plaintiff by the defendant, and that they w'ere actionable. 
Tho occasion w’as privileged, but privilege would be lost 
if a person used the occasion maliciously. 

The jury r returned a verdict for the defendant, and his 
Lordship entered judgment accordingly'. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Trinder, Capron, Kekew'ich and Co. ; 
Messrs. Burch and Co., for Mr. Harold Lemon, Swindon.— 
The Time h. 


The Eradication of Glanders and Anthrax in Man and 
Animals 

The following is the synopsis of a paper on the above 
subject to be delivered by Major-General Sir John Moore, 
before the Royal Society of Medicine, on Tuesday, October 
24th. 

Glanders. 

The bugbear of armies and large studs of horses in olden 
times—now practically eradicated—factors responsible 
for its eradication—Life history of Bacillus Mallei and 
resistance to external agoncy—susceptibility of animals— 
Mallein as a diagnostic agent-—illustrations of tho difference 
between handling outbreaks of Glanders in pre-mallein 
days and now with the aid of Mallein—Experience in the 
British Expeditionary Force, France, during the Great 
War—the Subcutaneous cervical and Intra-dermo palpebral 
methods of testing—Glanders in human beings—extinction 
in human practice consonant with disappearance in 
animals—Statement showing gradual eradication of 
Glanders in animals of Great Britain. 

Anthrax. 

Difficult proposition—the disease much more formidable 
in animals than mail—Life history of the causal agent— 
the spore—resistance to external agency—Soil infection 
the cardinal point of incidence in India—examples of the 
longevity of the organisms in particular portions of ground 
in India—soil infection not so prominent a factor at Home 
—analysis of cases of Anthrax amongst animals in Great 
Britain to show that infection results mainly from imported 
feeding stuffs—Chart supporting this view r —Industrial 
Anthrax chiefly extraneous—various sources—wool, skin 
w'ool, hides, skins, horse hair : Anthrax question a world 
problem—incidence and reduction in human beings is 
contingent on completeness of control of the disease in 
animals—primarily a veterinary' quostion—Proceedings 
of the Departmental Committoe on Anthrax 1918— 
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Criticism—The Advisory Committee appointed by the 
International Labour Organisation and Veterinary aspect 
—exporting countries of animal products in the first in¬ 
stance to initiate and maintain a plan of campaign— 
ways and means—India in relation to disease in animals 
generally—inadequate moans of control—A reflection— 
Paucity of Civil Veterinary Department—no Hoad of 
Department to co-ordinate effort—no satisfactory Act for 
Contagious Animal Diseases—urgency for same—the three 
main factors to be observed in the actual handling of an 
Anthrax situation—compulsory notification—compulsory 
disposal of carcases according to defined procedure—dis¬ 
infection of surroundings—disinfection of raw materials 
from overseas as a safeguard to human infection—effluents 
from tanneries and wool factories—sterilization of food 
stuffs—infection on transit in ships—inoculation by 
vaccines as a preventative in animals—Statement on the 
Epidiascope showing prevalence of Anthrax in animals 
in Groat Britain since 1887. 


Medical English as She is Wrote. 


“ Medical Terminology has never distinguished itself 
by its exactitude, clarity and precision.” Beginning 
with this quotation from the German journal Virchows 
Archiv, tho editor of the Journal o] the American Medical 
Association in a recent issue proceeds to discuss the short¬ 
comings of medical writers in the use of English. After 
taking a fling at the loose usage of “ cirrhosis ” and 
“ apoplexy ” the Journal continues : 

“ A difference between infectiousness and contagious¬ 
ness seems not to exist in the minds of some writers, while 
others describe the inoculation of animals or patients 
with serum, as if inoculation and injection were synonyms. 
The distinction between tuberculous and tubercular is 
apparently too subtle for many, including writers of 
excellent repute, who soom to forget that if there exist 
such things as tubercular loprosy, tubercular syphilids, 
and normal anatomic tubercles of many sorts, then the 
words tubercle and tubercular cannot possibly be under¬ 
stood to mean specifically infections with Bacillus tuber¬ 
culosis, oven if some of tho lesions produced by this germ 
are tubercular ; many tuborculous lesions are not tuber¬ 
cular, and many tubercular lesions have nothing to do with 
tuberculosis. 

“ Perhaps the worst of it is that we keep on adding errors 
and monstrosities to our medical nomenclature, so that 
sometimes it seems more like a jargon than a language. 
Take the word vaccine. The word is as badly misused as 
the principle. Its classical parent means cow, and 
‘ vaccine * was used, of course, because cowpox was the 
disease transmitted by Jonnor in the prophylaxis of 
smallpox. Certainly the present use of the word vaccin¬ 
ation for injection of every possible sort of pathogenic 
bacteria, to say nothing of pollens and food proteins, has 
no justification on an etymological basis, and its use for all 
these things unrelated to the cow is an etymological bull. 
But, like many another atrocity of the same sort, its careless 
usage h^8 become so widespread as to fix it, presumably 
for all time. We are, however, a little encouraged to see 
that some careful writers have made a slight impression 
on the prevalent error of speaking of deviation of com¬ 


plement when fixation of complement is meant. Some of 
those errors we owe to the Germans, who are remarkably 
lax in their scientific terminology, but one particularly 
grievous sin we got from the German literature tlirough 
no fault of the Gormans, namely, the literal translation 
of the compound adjective without rearranging it into 
English. From this source we get such sentences as 
‘ the blood contains bacteria destroying antibodies ’ when, 
of course, the reverse is meant, for the bacteria are 
destroyed, not the antibodies. We read, likewise, 
‘ albumin containing urine ’ or ‘ blood destroying poisons,’ 
phrases that shriek loudly for at least a missing hyphen 
if they cannot have a real English construction. Some¬ 
times it is necessary to rewTite a dozen sentences in a single 
article just to get around this failure to arrange in English 
form the translation of the gloriously compounded German 
adjective, concerning which Mark Twain w r rote so lucidly 
and with so much feeling. As for the habitual and un¬ 
limited misuse and abuse of the words ‘ case ’ by medical 
men and ‘ operate 1 by surgeons, we have on other occasions 
expressed our views. The observant physician, however, 
is beginning to realise at least the fundamental rules 
governing t heir usage.”— Journal Amer. Vet. Med. 
Association. 


At the autumn Conference of the National Federation 
of Meat Traders, hold at Southport, a resolution was 
passed calling upon H.M. Government to introduce 
legislation for the compulsory treatment of cattle in order 
to bring about the elimination of the w ? arble-fly pest; 
while a further resolution demanded an official enquiry 
into the relative merits of the various methods of the 
slaughtering of animals for human consumption. 


At tho request, of the Jamaica Government, the Colonial 
Office is sending Mr. Connacher. a veterinary expert 
formerly employed by the South African Government, 
to combat tho epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease which 
is developing in the western provinces of the island. 


It is roported that the Federation of Medical and Allied 
Services, of which Sir Berkeley Moynihan is President, 
has decided to urge the Government to alh^ate £500.000 
to cancer research. Cancer caused 43,087 deaths in 
1920, and is estimated to be responsible for the death of 
25 per cent, of people over 45 years of age. 


Following a deputation from the Welsh branches of 
the National Farmers’ Union to protest against the serious 
consequences of tho speeh dipping order under which 
thousands of sheep in North Wales could not bo marketed. 
the Ministry of Agriculture have new met the farmers’ 
demands. The vexatious clause limiting sales to twenty- 
eight days after tho dipping is cancelled, and freedom 
of movement is restored for sheep dipped at any time 
after August 14th. The now Order applies to all six 
North Wales counties. 
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The Veterinary Record. 

21st October , 1922. 

MR. FRANK W. GARNETT. 


In tlie report which we publish to-day of the 
Quarterly Meeting of Council of the Royal College, 
reference is made to the loss sustained by the pro¬ 
fession by the death of Mr. Frank W. Garnett, and 
the speeches in honour of his memory were, in 
keeping with the character of the man, of the utmost 
simplicity and sincerity. 

We desire to take this opportunity of adding our 
own tribute to the memory of a man who, as much 
as any man of his generation, deserved well of the 
profession. 

He was elected to the Council of the College in 
1904, and at each re-election he was returned with 
a gradually increasing vote, until in 1920 he was 
first on the list—easily first. He had just com¬ 
pleted his five years’ Presidency of the College, 
during the strenuous years which followed 1914, 
and that election was the genuine verdict of the 
profession of the way in which they regarded him. 

His record of service to the profession as a 
member of the Council of the College is a long one. 
He it was who resuscitated the proposal to provide 
an income for the R.C.V.S. by means of an Annual 
Fee, which resulted in the adoption by the 
profession of the principles of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act (Amendment) Bill. He was a 
member of the Committee which was appointed 
to watch this Bill through Parliament, and by his 
personal influence contributed not a little to its 
at last securing a hearing in the House of Commons. 

As Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
from 1906, he was the prime mover in obtaining 
the insertion of a definition of “ Veterinary 
Surgeon ” in several Parliamentary Bills, both 
public and private. From 1910 the Committee 
worked to obtain exemption for Veterinary 
Surgeons from the higher motor and petrol taxes, 
but did not succeed until 1915. The Committee, 
under his guidance, obtained substantial amend¬ 
ments to the Milk and Dairies Bills before they 
passed in 1915. so as to provide that the inspection 
of cattle should always be carried out bv a Veterin¬ 
ary Surgeon. Mr. Garnett, as Chairman of the 
Committee, gave evidence before the Departmental 
Committee on the Public Veterinary Services in 
1912, and he served on the Committee appointed 
later to draw up the petition for the new Charter 
of 1914 and the regulations for the D.V.S.M. He 
was elected President in July, 1914. During the 
previous two years he had been Treasurer of the 
British Committee for the Tenth International 
Veterinary Congress, which entailed a tremendous 


amount of hard work. The outbreak of war 
stopped the Congress, but greatly added to the work 
to be done by the President of the College. A new 
Committee of the Council was appointed—the War 
Emergency Committee—of which he was Chairman, 
and this Committee was kept busy for the first four 
years of his Presidency in dealing with such matters 
as the exemption of Veterinary Students from 
military service, to enable them to complete their 
course of training, and the holding of special 
examinations to meet the demand for qualified 
Veterinary Surgeons. The recruiting of officers 
for the R.A.V.C. and the improvement of their 
conditions of service also owe much to Mr. 
Garnett’s energetic interest. This work involved 
the President in frequent visits to London ; lie was 
indeed compelled to stay in town for weeks at a 
time. When the Veterinary Tribunal was estab¬ 
lished, Mr. Garnett was nominated by the President 
of the Local Government Board to be its chairman. 
He had previously received the honour of C.B.E. 

Mr. Garnett was sent out in the spring of 1919 by 
the Ministry of Reconstruction as a member of the 
Civil Advisory Board in France, and was stationed 
at Lille, his duties being to advise officers and men 
of like educational standing who desired to enter 
the Profession. He was afterwards appointed by 
the Ministry of Labour as a member of the Grants 
Committee, which carries out the Government 
scheme lor maintenance and training grants to 
ex-service candidates to enable them to qualify 
for admission to the professions. This work 
entailed on Mr. Garnett frequent visits to town 
and protracted periods of residence in London. 
One of his last visits to town was in connection 
with this matter. 

On the occasion of the recent outbreak of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, which was unique in its 
magnitude, Mr. Garnett went at once to the 
assistance of the Ministry of Agriculture. Almost 
from the first he showed so much ability and grasp 
of the situation that he was soon placed in a senior 
officer’s position. Needless to add, he acquitted 
himself in a brilliant manner. 

He was afterwards chosen by the Ministry as 
the representative of the Veterinary Profession 
on the Committee of Enquiry, but he was chosen 
on account of the broad knowledge he had acquired 
of the situation, and his distinguished personal 
characteristics. We have reason to believe that 
his services were considered by his colleagues on the 
Committee to be of the highest value, and many 
of those who appeared as witnesses before the 
Committee have expressed the greatest admiration 
of the courage and determination with which he 
handled the problems as they were put before him. 

In Mr. Garnett the profession has lost a leader 
of insight and enthusiasm, a man who devoted 
himself, his time, his energy, and his purse to the 
raising of the status of the Veterinary Surgeon. 
Outline meruit lie collei/io. _ 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Quarterly Meeting of Council. 


A quarterly meeting of Council was held at the 
Royal College, 1U Red Lion Square, W.C., on Friday, 
October 6th, 1922 ; Mr. H. Sumner, President, in 
tin; chair. 

The following members of Council were present— 
Major J. Abson, Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Lt.-Col. J. YV. 
BriUlehank, Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley, Messrs. J. B. 
Buxton, J. H. Carter, J. Clarkson, J. C. Coleman, 
J. F. Craig, S. H. Gaiger, A. Gofton, R. Hughes, 
YV. S. King, G. H. Live soy. G. H. Locke, .1. YY'. 
McIntosh, J. McKinna, Sir J. M'Fadvean, Sir John 
Moore. Mr. YV. J. Mulvey. Mr. T. S'. Price, Dr. J. 
Share-Jones. Major P. J. Simpson, Mr. S. H. Slocock. 
Sir Stewart Stockman, Mr. J. YY r illett, Mr. George 
Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. Fred Bullock (Secre¬ 
tary). 

Minutes. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
printed and published, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

Obituary. 

The Secretary read the Obituary List. 

The President: The reading of the Obituary 
List is always a sad event. To-day I think it is 
inexpressibly sad. because it records the passing 
away from us, all too soon, of our friend and co- 
worker, Mr. Garnett. As President of the College, 1 
should like to express in the fullest possible manner 
the indebtedness of the veterinary profession for 
what we might call the life work of our friend Garnett. 
He was a man of wide sympathies and activities, 
but I think we can fairly claim that his primary 
object in life was the welfare of the profession of 
which he was such an ornament. I will not dilate 
further on the matter. I feel sure that many round 
this table would like to express their sympathy. I 
will ask Mr. Mulvey to move a vote of condolence to 
the late Mr. Garnett’s sorrowing wife and family. 

Mr. YV. J. Mulvey : Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
it is with feelings of the deepest regret that I move 
a vote of condolence and sympathy to the wife and 
family of the late Mr. Garnett. It seems almost 
impossible to believe that we shall not see our friend 
Garnett here again. Only at the last meeting he 
attended in his place full of life anil energy, and 
although after the meeting he complained to me of 
not feeling very well, and that he though, he should 
not be doing so much as he had been doing, yet there 
did not appear to be anything radically wrong with 
him. Unfortunately the end came very rapidly. 
He wtis Stricken while sifting at his table, and lived 
for about twelve hours before he died. As out 
President has very well said, he was a man full of 
energy, and he devoted a great deal of that energy 
to the welfare of the veterinary profession. He 
worked very hard foi his profession, and the Council 
and the profession generally owe to his memory a 
lasting debt of gratitude. Just consider the time 


that he spent while he was President. As you know, 
he was President during the war, and occupied the 
position of Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
for some years, and no one but those who knew him 
intimately would credit the amount of time which 
he devoted to his work in those positions. He spent 
weeks in London occupied with the duties of the 
Council and working for the welfare of the profession. 
Apart from what he did for the veterinary profes¬ 
sion, he did a large amount of public work for the 
county to which lie belonged. He was Justice of 
the Peace, the military representative on the Tribunal 
during the war, and he engaged in very many other 
things which the ordinary man could not have done. 
He devoted his life's energy principally to the wel¬ 
fare of this profession. I beg to move a vote of 
condolence to his family. 

Sir John M’Fadyean : Mr. President and Gentle¬ 
men, as one who held Mr. Garnett in more than 
respect—in real affection—I should like to be allowed 
to associate myself very fully with what has been so 
eloquently expressed by our President and Mr. 
Mulvey with regard to the character of ihe late Mr. 
Garnett. Mr. Mulvey has spoken in general terms 
of the great services which Mr. Garnett rendered to 
this profession, and said that he had thereby earned 
the gratitude of the profession. I think there is 
some satisfaction in thinking that that deep debt of 
gratitude is recognised throughout the rank and 
file of the piofession as well as bv the members of 
this Council. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
his endeavour to promote the general interests of 
the profession he spared neither his own health, 
nor his time, nor his purse ; but I believe that over 
and above the gratitude which is due in respect to 
actual advantages which accrued, and which will 
accrue, to the piofession through his seivices, the 
profession will respect him because what he did was 
done without ostentation and without the slightest 
suspicion oi self-seeking. (Hear, hear.) It is proverbial 
that in this world no one is indispensable, but I do 
not recollect any case in which the death of a member 
of this Council has come home to one with such 
a feeling of irreparable loss. 

Mr. J. H. Carter: Mr. President ami Gentlemen. 
I should like also to associate my name with this 
last tribute of our respect to our departed friend. 
L was only at the last Council meeting that Mi. 
Garnett said to me, “ After the next Council meeting 
I am going to come and spend a night with vou." 
Unfortunately that has not been allowed him. 1 
should like to support everything that has been said 
in regard to his merits. There was no one in the 
profession more highly respected, and there was no 
one who did more for the profession than Mr. Gaiiieli. 
I should like to associate mvself with the vote of 
condolence. 

The vote of condolence was carried, all the members 
upstanding. 

Mr. Mulvey : Mr. President, I regret very much 
that the death of anolher member of this Council 
| has occurred since our last meeting—I allude to 
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Colonel Elphick. He was a member of the Council 
for some seven or eight years. He was a well-known 
practitioner in the North of England, and held many 
important appointments. He was highly respected 
by all who had the honour of his acquaintance, and 
1 should like to move that a vote of sympathy and 
condolence be sent to his wife and family. 

Sir John M’Fadyean : Mr. President and Gentle¬ 
men, I should like to associate myself with what Mr. 
Mulvey has just said with regard to the death of 
Colonel Elphick. I reckoned him as a very old 
friend, and I think one may say about him that it 
would be a good thing for this profession if there 
were more like him throughout the country. Public 
opinion with regard to the profession in general is 
founded on the experience of people with regard to 
the members of the profession, and Colonel Elphick, 
as most of you know, was held in the highest respect 
by everybody in the district in which he practised. 
I desire to support the proposal of Mr. Mulvey that 
a vote of condolence be sent to his wife and family. 

Mr. Gofton : May I be permitted to say one word 
in support of this motion. I knew Mr. Elphick from 
my very earliest days, and I would just like to say 
that throughout my experience with him I never 
found a man who was more willing to help the younger 
members of the profession as they were feeling their 
way in their professional work. I personally received 
much assistance from him. There was no man more 
highly respected in the North both in regard to his 
work and his personal qualities. 

The vote of condolence was carried, all the members 
upstanding. 

Admission to Membership. 

The Secretary read the list of names of those 
gentlemen who had been admitted to the College 
since the last quarterly meeting. 

Correspondence. 

The Secretary announced that an invitation had 
been received to appoint delegates to the National 
Milk Conference, to be held in London from the 16th 
to 18th October. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. McIntosh 
sincerely thanking the Council for their kind thoughts 
and sympathy during his recent illness, and added, 
“ I am sure we are all very glad to see Mr. McIntosh 
back with us.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. McIntosh : Mr. President, I should like to 
supplement my letter, now I am permitted to be 
with you again, by saying how very much I appre¬ 
ciated your kindly thoughts and sympathy during 
the illness which I recently went through. 

The Secretary read a letter of thanks from the 
Editor of The Field, addressed to the President, 
in reply to a letter of congratulation by the President 
on the celebration of The Field's seventieth birthday. 

The Secretary then read letters of apologv for 
absence from Messrs. Trigger. Wharam and Spencer. 

The President : Arising out of the correspondence 
there is the question of appointing a delegate or 
delegates to attend the National Milk Conference. 


Sir John M’Fadyean : I beg to move that the 
President and Colonel Brittlebank be asked to attend 
chat Conference as representatives of this Council. 
I do so because I think these gentlemen can speak 
from knowledge and experience of what I understand 
are to be the principal subjects of discussion at that 
Conference. 

Mr. McKinna : I have pleasure in seconding 
these nominations. 

Mr. J. Willett: I should like to ask if it entails 
any expense l 

The President : The membership fee is one 
guinea. 

Mr. J. Willett : I should like to know, for my 
own information, whether anyone attending would 
have to pay that fee ? 

The President : I take it that the College will 
pay the fee. 

Mr. J. Willett : I am talking of any unofficial 
member attending the Conference. A good many 
of us will go to it. 

The Secretary : Anyone may attend the Con¬ 
ference by applying for permission to attend ; that 
is all. 

The President : “ Those who do not wish to be 
members of the Conference, but who desire to be 
present at any or all Sessions, can obtain tickets by 
filling up the accompanying application form. Prior¬ 
ity will be given, in allotting seats, to members of 
the Conference.” 

Mr. J. Willett : I only asked the question for the 
information of the profession at large—whether we 
should be allowed to attend, and in what way we 
should apply for admission. I support the appoint¬ 
ment of the delegates. 

Sir John M’Fadyean : I take it that as we are 
invited to send delegates it will be unnecessary to 
pay a fee for admission. It is not usual. 

The President : That is a matter which can be 
left over. 

Mr. McKinna : I should like to add, “ that the 
expenses of the delegates, if any, should be paid as 
a matter of course.” 

Sir John M’Fadyean : I intended that. 

Colonel Brittlebank : There will not be any 
expenses as far as I am concerned. My Council is 
sending me to represent them, and they will pay my 
expenses. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Third International Congress on the History 
of Medicine, London, July, 1922. 

The Secretary presented the following report — 
Having been nominated by the President to act in 
company with Major-General Sir Frederick Smith 
as delegate of the College to the Third International 
Congress on the History of Medicine, held in London, 
from July 17th to 24th, I beg to report that I was 
present at the opening meeting and at the General 
Meeting for the reception of papers on the Hist or}’ 
of Veterinary Science. Sir Frederick Smith was able 
to attend all meetings. Among the papers of veterin¬ 
ary interest were the following :— 
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Majoi-General Sir F. Smith, on the position of 
Veterinary Anatomy in England in the 16;h. 
17th, and 18ih centuries. 

Professor Cole, on Ruini’s Anatomy of the Horse. 

Monsieur Sevilla, on the meaning of the Syndrome 
Colic in the Hippiatrika. 

Monsieur Moul6, on the Malis of the Greek and 
the Malleus of the Latin writers. 

Mr. F. Bullock, on the Mulomedicina Chironis. 

Abstracts of these papers will be published in the 
Transactions of the Congress, and those bv Sir F. 
Smith and myself will lx* published in extrnso in the 
professional journals. 

The next Congress will be held in three yeais' 
time, in Geneva. 

The President : Does anybody wish to make 
any comments ? 

Colonel Brittle bank : I think we should thank 
both Sir Frederick Smith and our Secretary for so 
kindly attending this Conference, for the time and 
trouble they have taken in our interests, and for 
their valuable work. 

Mr. J. H. Carter : I have pleasure in seconding 
that. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Finance Committee. 

Mr. J. Abson presented the following report of 
the Finance Committee : - 

I. Chairman. —-It was resolved that Major J. Abson 
be appointed Chairman of this Committee for the onsuing 
year. 

II. Minutes. -The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having boon printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

III. Financial Statement. —The Treasurer submitted 
his Financial Statement for the quarter, showing a balance 
in hand of £790 2s. 7d. f and liabilities amounting to 
£434 3s. 9d. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer’s statement be 
approved, and that he be ordered to pay the liabilities 
shown, together with cheques for monthly salaries, petty 
cash, gas, electric light, fuel, and repairs. 

IV. Investment of Funds. —The Treasurer reported 
that, as authorised, he had invested the sum of £1,000 
in the purchase of £1,019 P or cent. War Loan, this sum 
representing amounts received in voluntary subscriptions. 

V. Annual Fees. —The Registrar submitted a list 
of members who had not paid the Annual Fee, showing 
those whose fees had not been paid for 1921 and 1922. 

It was resolved that proceedings be taken to enforce 
payment of the Annual Fee in the case of members in 
arrear for two years, where satisfactory evidence of 
means to puy is received. 

VI. Resignation of Principal Clerk. —A letter of 
resignation was received from Mrs. Morgan, and it was 
resolved—■ 

(a) That the resignation of Mrs. Morgan as Principal 
Clerk be accepted, with thanks for her valuable services 
during the past four years. 


(6) That the Secretary be authorised to advertise for 
a male senior Clerk, at a commencing salary of £200 per 
annum, age not to exceed 30 years. 

(c) That the appointment be left in the hands of a 
small Committee consisting of the Chairman and Treasurer, 
together with Sir Stewart Stockman and the Secretary. 

I move that the report be received and adopted. 
Mr. J. H. Carter : I beg to second that. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Examination Committee. 

Mr. A. Gofton read the. report of the Examination 
Committee as follows 

I. Chairman. —It. was resolved that Mr. A. Gofton 
be appointed Chairman for the onsuing year. 

II . Correspondence. — (a) A letter was received from 
Major A. B. Mattinson, tendering his resignation as 
examiner in Stable Management, Class B. 

It was resolved that the resignation of Major A. B. 
Mattinson be accepted with regret. 

(h) A letter was received from the Secretary of the 
Grants Committee of the Ministry of Labour, Appoint¬ 
ments Department, asking the consent of the Council to 
the appointment of Mr. Fred Bullock, the Secretary of 
the College, to be a member of the Grants Commit toe in 
place of the late Mr. F. W. Garnett. 

Tt. was resolved to recommend that approval be given 
to Mr. Bullock to attend as a member of the Grants 
Committee. 

III. Reports on July Examinations. —Reports from 
the Chairmen of the Board of Examiners, the Delegates 
and Local Secretaries on the examinations held in July 
wore submitted. 

It was resolved— 

(a) That it be an instruction to the Examiners to submit 
to the Local Secretaries a list of the specimens they require 
in good time before the examinations. 

(b) That the attention of the Examiners be called to 
the instruction requiring that the marking of the written 
papers should bo completed before the commencement 
of the Oral examination, and that the special attention 
of certain Examiners be called to this requirement. 

(c) '1’bat a letter bo addressed to an Examiner in Class 
D calling his attention to the complaint of a Delegate that 
he did not arrive at the Oral examination at ono centre 
until 50 minutes after the appointed time. 

(d) That the Secretary he instructed to address a letter 
of thanks to all the persons and institutions who hail 
assisted the College in connection with the examinations. 

(e) That a special vote of thanks be accordtxl to Mr. 
Finlay Kerr for the excellent manner in which he had 
carried out the arrangements for the examinations in 
Dublin under very exceptional circumstances. 

IV. Report of Fellowship Examination. —The Secre¬ 
tary submitted a report by Mr. W. J. Mulvey on two 
examinations for the Followsliip Diploma, held on July 
28th and August 8th, when the following candidates 
wore successful :—Mr. J. A. Griffith and Mr. E. Morgan. 

V. Educational Certificates.- —(a) Educational Cer¬ 
tificates Nos. 2(i04 and 2(533 were submitted and approved. 
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(6) The consideration of Educational Certificates Nos. 
2(501 and 2(503 was deferred, pending the adoption by the 
Council of an alteration of Bye-Law, of which notice would 
be given by the Chairman. 

VI. Exemptions. —It was resolved to recommend :— 

(a) That notwithstanding Resolution 7 (iii) ( b ) of the 
meeting of Council on the 8th April, 1921, and Resolution 
11 (6), last paragraph of the meeting of Council of the 
7th April, 1922, the power granted to the Examination 
Committee under Bye-Law 59 ho restored. 

(6) Subject to the approval by the Council of this 
recommendation, it. was resolved to recommend that 
exemption from further Preliminary Examination be 
granted in the following cases :— 

Smithers, H. E., 24, Capt. Indian Army, 1915-1922. 
Mentioned. Civil Service Army Exam., 1915. Eng., 
Maths., French. Indian Army Lower Hindustani. 

Hughes, R., 24, Capt., Indian Army, 1910-1922. Civil 
Service Army Exam., 191(5. Eng., Maths., French, 
Chem. Indian Army Cert, in Persian, Pushti, 
Hindustani. 

Trench, W. T., 30, Major Can. Mtd. Rifles, M.C., Croix 
de Guerre, Palrne, ditto Etoile. Wounded, gassed. 
Served 1914-1919. Since Dairy and Stockfarming 
in Canada to recuperate. Surveyors’ Institute En¬ 
trance Exam. Eng., Maths., French, Diploma of 
Por. Assoc. Surveyors’ Inst. Exempted from further 
Prel. by Conjoint Board. 

Goodall, L. M., 28, Capt. Indian Army, 1914-1921. 
H.M. Cert. Conjoint Board Exemption. One year’s 
medical study. 

Mirza, S., Capt.., Active Service, 1914-1917. Scholar¬ 
ship granted by Nizam of Hyderabad. 

VII. Concessions. — (a) Applications wore received 
from 21 ex-service candidates who had failed at the July 
Examinations for permission to pass to the next year’s 
work, and to take the required subject at the December 
Examinations. The applications were granted in 12 
cases. 

(b) An application was received from a graduate of the 
Bombay Veterinary College (3 years’ course), five years’ 
military service, for pej mission to attend the Final Exami¬ 
nation after an attendance at a British Veterinary College. 

It was resolved that the application be not acceded to. 

VIII. Special Applicition. —An application was 
received from Miss Aleon Oust, accompanied bytestimonials 
and recommendations from members of the profession, 
who presented a certificate of satisfactory attendance 
during the complete four years' course from the years 
1894-1900, for permission to attend the Oral Examination 
in Class D, in consideration of military service. 

It was resolved to recommend that Miss Aleon Cust be 
allowed to present herself for the Oral Examination in 
Class D. 

IX. Examination Fee Remission. —Applications were 
received from two students who were unable to complete 
the Examination in July on account of illness for their 
fees to be held over until the December Examinations. 

It was resolved that the applications be acceded to. 

I beg to move chat the report be received and 
adopted. 

Dr. Bradley: I second that. 


Mr. J. Willett: I think a fuller explanation 
should be given of why Resolution 7 (iii) ( b) of the 
meeting of Council on the 8th April, 1921, is recom¬ 
mended to he rescinded. Although not a member 
of the Examination Committee, 1 was present at its 
meeting yesterday, and I cannot sav that I disagree 
with the decision arrived at, but I think a fuller 
explanation of why that Resolution is recommended 
to be rescinded so quickly after it had been passed 
should be given to the Council as a whole. 

Sir John M’Fabyean : As the mover of the 
Resolution, it would not perhaps be out of place if I 
were to give the explanation that has been asked for. 
I may begin by pointing out that the decision to 
recommend that these war concessions should he 
stopped was arrived at quite as suddenly and without 
any reason being assigned. The fart is it was not 
in 1921. but in 1922 that the last decision was ai rived 
at. Pei haps the reason for advising that the Council 
should restore this power to grant concessions to the 
Committee may be best put in this way : That if 
this power is not restored, candidates which, on the 
evidence produced, would form excellent students 
and excellent members of the profession, would not 
be allowed to enter the Colleges, although in respect 
of war service and in respect of educational attain¬ 
ments they are fat above many of those who were 
granted concessions in the early part of this year. 
There does not seem to be either sense or justice in 
not allowing these gentlemen to enter the profession. 
That is the reason which I stated to the Committee, 
and which influenced the Committee without dissent 
to recommend that the power should be restored to 
the Committee. 

Mr. Coleman : May I ask how long these con¬ 
cessions will probably require to be granted ? 

The President : As long as the necessity arises-- 
so long as any eases of hardship are presented to the 
College. It does not seem possible to name a date. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : They are purely war 
concessions. 

Sir John M'Padyean : The question is how long 
any existing law will continue to be in operation. 
The answer is until the Council otherwise determine. 

Mr. John Willett: I do not at all disagiee with 
the rescission of thisiule.but I felt that a fuller explana¬ 
tion than that given in the icport, of the Examination 
Committee should be made to the members of the 
Council as to why a rule so recently arrived at should 
be now rescinded. I think a good reason is necessary 
why such a thing should be done. I think it was in 
the minds of the Committee at the time when the 
decision was arrived at that they felt that men at 
that time had tried other branches of life, and had 
failed to make a success at them, and that it was a 
question whether we should not be getting undesir¬ 
able students. Therefore I think the Committee 
thought at that particluar time that a definite date 
should be named at which concessions should cease 
to be granted. 

The President : You do not propose any motion ? 
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Mr. Willett: No. I agree that this should be 
rescinded, but I think a fuller explanation was 
necessary. 

The President : The explanation has been given, 
and I take it you are satisfied. 

Mr. Willett : Yes. 

Sir John M’Fadyean : May I say another word, 
not in argument, but in further explanation ? 

The President : If you think it is necessary. 

Sir John M’Fadyean : I think it is. It was an 
omission on my part not to say that a reason which 
was expressed for rescinding the resolution was that 
the Grants Committee were about to cease to give 
grants. As for saying that there was something 
in the mind of the Committee, that is rather vague. 
I have no recollection of it. All I want to say is 
that the Committee apparently overlooked the fact 
that there might be applications from most promising 
and deserving candidates for admission to the pro¬ 
fession who were not seeking for grants, and all these 
are in that category. They do not want grants. 
One of them comes to this country with a scholar¬ 
ship. 

Mr. Livesey : May I ask if any applications have 
already been refused under the resolution of last 
Apr il ? 

The President : Yes, that is a fact. 

Mr. Livesey : But the applicants will not be 
prejudiced ? 

The President : They will be advised that their 
applications may be renewed. 

The motion for the adoption of the report of the 
Examination Committee was then put and carried. 

Registration Committee. 

The Secretary read the report of the Registration 
Committee, which stated that prosecutions had been 
instituted in certain cases, the result of which was 
that undertakings had been given to discontinue 
the offences. In regard to other cases, the Solicitor 
reported that the evidence, in certain instances, was 
insufficient to warrant prosecution, and in other 
instances the cases were deferred for the production 
of further evidence. In the case of Mr. A. P. Gately, 
member, this member had been called upon to appear 
to answer a charge of conduct disgraceful in a pro¬ 
fessional respect in that he had been convicted for 
obtaining £20 by false pretences. Mr. Gately did 
not appear, but the Solicitor read an official copy 
of the conviction. 

It was resolved that the Committee find the con¬ 
viction proved. 

The President : I propose the reception and 
adoption of this report. 

Mr. Abson : I second that. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The President: I propose that the name of Mr. 
Ambrose P. Gately be removed from the Register 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for 
conduct disgraceful in a professional respect. 

Colonel Brittlebank : I second that. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


Parliamentary and General Purposes 
Committee. 

Dr. Bradley read the report of the Parliamen¬ 
tary and General Purposes Committee as follows :— 

I. Chairman. —It was resolved that Dr. O. Chamock 
Bradley be appointed Chairman of this Committee for 
the ensuing year. 

II. Minutes. —The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having boon printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 

III. Correspondence. —A letter was received from Mr. A. 
Heinemann, President of the Association of Unregistered 
Practitioners, Assistants and Animal Castrators, regarding a 
report of the action taken by a Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion with regard to the conduct of one of its members. 
The Secretary was instructed as to the reply to be sent. 

IV. Milk and Dairies ( Amendment ) Act. —The Sts' - 
rotary submitted a copy of the Milk and Dairies (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, which passed into law on the 4th August, 1922. 

V. Supplemental Charter. —The Solicitor reported that, 
as instructed by the Council, he had, in consultation with 
the President and Sir Stewart Stockman, engaged Counsel 
to argue the legal points raised in the reply of the College 
to the Privy Council in regard to the Counter-Petitions of 
the Universities of London and Liverpool. The case 
was hoard by a Committee of the Privy Council on Wed¬ 
nesday, 19th July, and decision of the Privy Council was 
communicated in the following letters :— 

Privy- Council Office, S.W. 1, 

24th July, 1922. 

Gentlemen, 

. In the matter of the Petition of the Royal College of 
Votorinary Surgeons for the grant of a Supplemental 
Charter and Counter- Petitions of tho University of London 
and University of Liverpool. 

I am to state that tho Committee of Council wliich met 
at this office on Wednesday, the 19th instant, to try the 
issue in this caso, after hearing the arguments of Counsel, 
came to the conclusion that the modification of the terms 
of tho Draft Supplemental Charter in the way proposed 
by the University of London and the University of Liver¬ 
pool was ultra vires, and could only be effected by legis¬ 
lation. 

I am to add that the consideration of the Draft Supple¬ 
mental Charter as submitted by the Royal College will 
now be proceeded with. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Almeric Fitzroy. 

VI. H A. V.C. Conditions of Service. —-The Secretary- 
reported the receipt, of the following letter from the War 
Office :— 

The War Office, 

Ref. 100/Vety./137 (F. 3). London, S.W. 1, 

17M August, 1922 

Sir, 

in reply to your letter of 17th July, I am directed to 
inform you that it has now been decided that the service 
element of rotired pay for officers of the Army Veterinary 
Services shall be £187 10s. Od. for the first fifteen years’ 
service, in lieu of £150 as laid down in Army Order 324/1919 
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By Monsieur Charles Morot. 

Inspection Sanifcaire dos Viaudos, 1891). 

Ijos Viandes impropros a I’alimentation immaino, 1901. 

Los Pelot.os Stomacales des Leporides, 1882. 

L’inflammafcion do Tonraquo, 1885. 

Rogleinentation dn commerce dos Viandos do Bou- 
cherie, 1890. 

Los corps Strangers dans la eavite pectorale dos 
bovides, 1891. 

Progres do l’Hippopliagie, 1891. 

La Y'iande, son inspection et sos inspecteurs, 1893. 

La Boucherie d’autrofois, 1894. 

La Tuberculoso bovine. 1899. 

La Recherche dos lesions tnborenlouses, 1909. 

La cysticercose ladriquo dos animaux domestiqnes, 
1912. 

Recherche do la Ladrerie sur les pores abaltus. 1913. 

La consummation de la viando de pore en ote. 1914. 

L’hippophagio pendant la retraite de Russieen 1812, 
1914. 

30 vols. Rocueil de Medecine V6torinaire, and Bul¬ 
letin for 1847, 1854. 1855-1800, 1803-64. 1894-1904. 
1910-18. These complete the set. in the Library. 

Annual Report. Veterinary Department, City of 

Edinburgh, 1921. 

Annual Report. Veterinary Department, Northern 

Provinces Nigeria, 1920. 1921 

British Goat Society’s Year Book, 1921. 1922. 

Year Book Stellenbosch University, 1922. 

Calendar, College of Preceptors, 1922-23. 

By Mr. J. F. D. Tutt. 

A monograph of the British Orthoptera. \V. J. Lucas, 
1919. 

A monograph of the British Marine Annelids, W. C. 
McIntosh, 1920. 

Pamphlets. 

Incidence of Anthrax in Stock in Australia. M. Henry. 

Louisiana State University Bulletins. 

Periodicals. 

Tho usual list. 

Museum. 

By Mr. J. A. W. Dollar. 

Two mounted specimens of Dissection of Fore Limb 
of Horse, made by Mr. T. A. Dollar, 1849. 

It was resolved that a vote of thanks be accorded to 
the respective donors, and a special letter of appreciation 
be sent to Monsieur C. Morot for his kindness in supplying 
sufficient volumos of the Recueil de M6decine V6t6rinaire 
to complete the library sot. 

IV. Trust Fund .—It was resolved that the Secretary 
be instructed to circulate a copy of the proposed Trust 
Deed to the Committee for the next meeting. 

V. Assistance for Librarian .—The Librarian reported 
that it would be necessary to provide him with temporary 
expert assistance for the work of cataloguing the Library, 
and he was instructed to report to the next meeting as 
to the extent of tho work to bo done and the probable 
cost. 

VI. Register , 1923.—It was resolved that the Secretary 
bo authorised to obtain 2,500 copies of the Register, 1923, 
togother with 500 copies of the complete edition,including 
Acts, Charters, Bye-Laws, etc. 


j 

I beg to move the receipt and adoption of this 
report. 

Mr. Abson : I beg to second it. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Special Committee re Foreign and Colonial 
Diplomas. 

Sir John MFadyean read the following report - 

I. Appointment of Chairman. —It was resolved that 
Sir John M’Fadyean be appointed to the chair. 

II. Reference. —The Secretary read the reference as 

follows:— 

To consider the general question of the conditions 
uudor which foreign and colonial veterinary degrees or 
diplomas should be recognised for the purpose of regis¬ 
tration in Register IT., and the conditions under which 
holders of foreign or colonial veterinary degrees or 
diplomas may be admitted to the examination for the 
diplomas of M.R.C.V.S. 

Committee to consist of Dr. Bradley, Mr. Buxton, 
Professor Graig, Mr. Gofton, Sir J. M’Fadyean, Sir J. 
Moore. Mr. Mulvcy, Mr. Simpson, Sir S. Stockman 
The Secretary read tho section of t he Act and Charters 
showing the powers of the College with regard to the 
recognition of Foreign and Colonial Diplomas and reported 
the history of previous applications under the sections. 
After discussion it was resolved to recommend that holders 
of an approved Veterinary Diploma granted in a British 
possession or colony be admitted to membership of the 
College after attendance for a proscribed period at one of 
the affiliated Schools, and after passing a prescribed final 
examination. 

I beg to move that the report be received and 
adopted. 

Dr. Share-Jones : I beg to congratulate the 
Committee on this progressive step forward which 
they have recommended to the Council. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was 
then put and carried. 

Report of Sub-Committee on Examination Bye- 
Laws. 

The President: I now beg to move that the 
Council resolve itself into Committee for the reception 
of the report of the Sub-Committee on Examination 
Bye-Laws. 

The motion was carried and the Council resolved 
itself into Committee. 

After a short interval the Committee resolved 
itself into Council. 

The Secretary : The Committee submits the 
report of the Sub-Committee on Examination Bye- 
Laws, which states that after a prolonged discussion 
the Sub-Committee recommend to the Council that 
the deliberations of the Sub-Committee should be 
suspended. 

The President : Gentlemen, will you receive and 
adopt this report ? 

(Agreed to.) 
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Appointment of Secretaries to the Boards of 
Examiners in Scotland, Liverpool and Ireland. 

Mr. Mulvey : I beg to move that the gentlemen 
who officiated for us last time be re-appointed. 

Colonel Brittlebank : I beg to second that. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Notices of Motion. 

Sir John M’Fadyean : I desire to give notice of 
mj' intention to move the following, at the earliest 
possible moment:—“ That the whole of the examina¬ 
tions specified in the first Schedule on pages, 80, 81. 
and 82 of the present register shall continue to be 
recognised as qualifying a candidate in respect, of 
general education until the Council shall otherwise 
determine.” 

Mr. Gofton : I desire to give notice of the follow¬ 
ing motion:—“That the requited subjects for 
certificates included in the revised list of preliminary 
examinations be as follows : 

1. English. 

2. Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry). 

3. One of the following languages :—Latin. Greek, 
French. German, or any other approved modern 
language (grammar, translation into English from 
unprescribed books, translation from English). 

4. A second language selected from ' 3 ’ or one 
of the following subjects, viz. : Higher mathematics, 
experimental mechanics, chemistry, physical geog¬ 
raphy, physics, botany, biology, geology.” 

The President: That closes the business of the 
quarterly meeting. 

Special Meeting. 

Immediately following the quarterly’ meeting of 
Council a special meeting was held, the same members 
being present as at the quarterly meeting. 

The minutes of the former meeting, having been 
printed and published, were received and adopted. 

Mr. Gofton : The first motion which I have to 
submit is that Bye-Law 72 be repealed. Bye-Law 
72 refers to a candidate who has been rejected at a 
Final Examination, and is to the effect that if he 
fails to present himself for re-examination within 
one year, except in case of illness or other cause 
satisfactorily certified, he shall be precluded from 
further re-examination. We have information to 
the effect that this Bye-Law is ultra vires, and on that 
ground I submit its rescindment. 

Colonel Brittlebank : I beg to second the motion. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Gofton : The second motion which I have to 
propose concerns Bye-Law 88. Bye-Law 88 is that 
which deals with the method of election of examiners. 
Under the Bye-Law as it stands, the list of candidates 
for the post of examiner is submitted direct to the 
Council, and the Council votes on the list which is 
submitted. The suggestion which is contained in 
the amendment which I am submitting in this motion 
will have the effect, if it is carried, of insuring that 
that list will in the first instance be submitted to and 
considered by the Examination Committee, and the 


Examination Committee will, after full consideration, 
report and make observations to the Council. The 
Council will then vote on the list which is before it. 
We have had reason on more than one. occasion to 
appreciate the desirability of having these applica¬ 
tions considered carefully in Committee, in the first 
instance, before they come before the Council. I 
therefore submit this motion which stands in my 
name to the effect that after the word “ appointed,” 
on the ninth line of the present Bye-law 88 as printed 
in the Register, to insert the words, “ the. name and 
qualification of each candidate shall be considered 
by the Examination Committee, and reported on to 
the Council, together with the recommendation before 
an election takes place, such reports to be treated as 
confidential.” 

Colonel Brittlebank : I second that. 

Mr. Abson : One rather wonders why this was not 
done years and years ago. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Dr. Bradley: With regard to the motion which 
stands in my name. I do not think I need do any¬ 
thing more than quite formally move it. It simply 
means the addition of two examinations to Schedule 
(1). One is given to understand that they are quite 
worthy of a place in the Schedule. I move formally 
that the following examinations be added to Section 
(1) (e) of Schedule 1:—"As first examination, 
Central Welsh Board Senior Certificate examina¬ 
tion ; as second examination. Central Welsh Board 
Higher Certificate examination.” 

Dr. Share-Jones : I beg to second that. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Sir Stewart Stockman : The revised regulations 
for the examinations in the Jubilee Memorial and 
Bursary Prizes have been circulated and suspended. 
It is now inv duty to move their adoption. I move 
the adoption of these revised regulations. 

Mr. Gofton : I second that. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The President : That concludes t he business 
of the special meeting. 

Colonel Brittlebank : I beg to move a vote of 
thanks to you. Sir, for your conduct in the chair 
to-day. 

Mr. Gofton : I second that. 

The motion was put and carried with acclamation 

JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 

Charges against an A.V.C. Adjutant. 

A Woolwich Court-Martial. 

At Woolwich, Captain Earle McKillop Nicholl. 
of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, was charged 
before a General Court-Martial with having on five 
occasions made false entries in a book kept by him 
as adjutant to the. Royal Army Veterinary Corps 
Depot at Woolwich. 
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Captain Carrington, prosecuting, said it appealed 
that the accused made an entry in his book which 
purported to show that on certain dates he paid out 
£510 and £371 to N.C.O.'s and men in respect of war 
gratuities. £721 to soldiers on account of pav. and 
£273 and £144 to the Navy and Arniv Canteens Board. 
Evidence would be called to show that in each of the 
five cases the amounts named were not paid on the 
dates stated, but on latei occasions. 

The accused pleaded “ Not guiltv ” to all the 
charges, and the Court was adjourned to give his 
solicitor an opportunity of preparing the defence. 

Use of Letters M.R.C.V.S. 

Bridgwater Case Dismissed. 

At Bridgwater County Petty Sessions, the ad¬ 
journed case against Harry Potts, of Wcmbdon j 
Road, Bridgwater (charged with having, on the 
25th April, not being on the register of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, unlawfully used the 
title and description of “ M.R.C.V.S.”), was resumed. 
.Mr. C. P. Clarke, of Taunton, prosecuted, and Mr. 
Arthur King defended. The case arose out of a 
form of certificate filled up by Mr. Potts, and handed 
to a representative of an insurance company, the 
former purported to be signed bv Mr. Potts, who was 
described therein as M.R.C.V.S. 

The case was re heard, and Mr. King suggested 
that the only object of the proceedings was to gratify 
the spite and vindictive feeling of another person. 

The Bench dismissed the charge, and the Chairman j 
said the magistrates considered it a case that ought 
not to have been brought before the court. 

Glasgow Veterinary College. 

Apart from the transference of Professor Gaiger 
and Mr. Dalling to the Animal Diseases Research 
Association, which is only regrettable in one sense, 
namely, the loss of two very efficient teachers, the 
Glasgow College during the past year sustained 
rather serious losses. On 16th February. Professor 
R. M. Malloch, M.R.C.V.S.. was removed by death, 
and Professor D. Imrie. M.R.C.V.S., at the close of 
the session resigned his post of veterinary medicine 
and surgery. These places have been filled up by 
the appointment of Dr. Whitekouse to the Professor¬ 
ship of Anatomy ; of Mr. J. H. Mason, M.R.C.V.S., 
a man of the college’s own training, to the Professor¬ 
ship of Pathologv. Bacteriology and Protozoology; 
and of Mr. William Robb. F.R.C.V.S., to succeed 
Mr. Imrie in the chair of Veterinary Medicine, Sur¬ 
gery and Obstetrics. Mr. Robb is very well known 
in the West of Scotland and throughout his profession. 
The other member of the staff is Prof. John R. M’Call, 
M.R.C.V.S., whose presence is an ocular proof of the 
persistence of the M’Call tradition in the Glasgow 
College. 

Veterinary Scholarships for Agricultural Workers 
Sons. 

The Board of Agriculture for Scotland have 
approved of a scheme for establishing scholarships and 


maintenance grants for the sons and daughters of 
agricultural workmen and others. The scheme will 
be administered by the Board, with the assistance 
of the Scottish Education Department, the local 
Education Authorises, and representatives of the 
Agricultural Colleges, and Agricultural Labour Organi¬ 
sations in Scotland. Benefits under the scheme are 
confined to the sons and daughters of agricultural 
workmen, or of other rural workers whose financial 
circumstances are comparable to those of agricul¬ 
tural workmen. All applicants, who must be British 
subjects and resident in Scotland, must intend 
taking up an agricultural or allied pursuit, after 
receiving the training covered by the award. The 
Board’s Scheme provides for four types of Scholar¬ 
ship. the fourth of which is as follows :— 

Class IV.- -Three Degree Course Scholarships, 
each not exceeding £360 in value or £120 in any one 
year, which will be tenable while students attend 
courses of instruction for the degree of B.Sc. (Agricul¬ 
ture) of a Scottish University during three academic 
years or thereby, or for the qualification of M.R.C.V.S. 
at the Edinburgh or Glasgow Veterinary Colleges. 
Applicants must have passed an examination which 
qualifies them for entrance to a university. 

In addition to the allowances described above, 
class fees will be paid in respect of all scholarships 
awarded. Travelling expenses may be paid either 
in addition to. or wholly or partly in place of, the 
allowances. Particulars of the courses for which 
the four classes of scholarships will be available may 
be had from the secretaries of the Agricultural Col¬ 
leges at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and 
also in the case of Class IV. from the secretaries of 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. Edinburgh, 
and the secretary of the veterinary college at Glas¬ 
gow. The sum which may be awarded in each case 
is a maximum limit, and that within these limits 
assistance will only be given to such an extent as is 
necessary to supplement private resources. 


Swine Fever Administrative Machinery Simplified. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has recently simplified 
the administrative machinery for dealing with Swine 
Fever. This will be good news for pig-owners who 
have in the past found difficulty in some cases in 
arranging for the convenient marketing of their pigs, 
because of the varving restrictions and the number 
of comparatively small scheduled areas. The general 
plan of the alteration is that the various orders dealing 
with the existing scheduled areas have been swept 
a wav. and one Scheduled Area for the whole of that 
part of Great Britain in which the disease is usually 
prevalent has been declared. This area comprises 
all England except Cumberland, Northumberland. 
Westmorland. Lancashire, Monmouthshire, Devon, 
and Cornwall, and a small part of Shropshire. In 
the remainder of Great Britain no restrictions are 
imposed on the movement of pigs, except on those 
which have been moved out of the Scheduled Area 
with a licence under the new Order. 
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With such a simplified policy there are two main 
objects which the Ministry has set before itself. The 
first is to prevent the disease being freely carried out 
of the Scheduled Area, and the. second to restrict 
as far as possible the spread of the disease within 
the area by that most potent of means, the distribu¬ 
tion of diseased animals from markets or sale yards. 
All sales of swine within the Scheduled Area are, 
in future, to be licensed by the Local Authority, who 
are required also to issue licences for the movement 
of pigs from markets, fair grounds, sale yards, or the 
premises of pig dealers, to other premises within the 
Scheduled Area. Pigs so moved are required to be 
detained for 28 days after movement unless the place 
of destination is a slaughter-house. The Local 
Authority may also issue licences for the movement 
of pigs from any premises within the Scheduled Area 
to premises outside that area. These are the only 
restrictions on movement, and pigs may freely 
proceed from private premises to private premises 
within the Scheduled Area. 

Details of the other provisions of the Order can be 
obtained from the Order itself, or from the printed 
memorandum dealing with the subject, single copies 
of which are issued free on application by the Ministry 
of Agriculture at 4 Whitehall Place. It should be 
remembered that the disease, has proved so formidable 
in causing serious loss to pig keepers and the industry 
that it has been found necessary to prescribe that 
any breach of the Ministry’s Order shall render a 
person liable to heavy penalties. 

No 77me for Research. 


Minister hopes the Farmers will no it. 

Extract from a recent ministerial effort in Wales :— 
He (the Minister of Agriculture) hoped with the money 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to institute a 
research into animal diseases. The loss sustained through 
this was a gigantic one every year, and they did not know 
enough about it. He did not mean to cast any reflection 
on the veterinary profession, but they had not got the 
time or the opportunity for research. They did not think 
they could teach the farmers their business, but if they 
could give greater opportunities to the young men of the 
country who were going to be landlords or farmers to 
learn the scientific side of their business it would make 
for improvement. (Applause.) They had a scheme now 
by wliich they proposed to give scholarships—free prizes 
at farm institutes and other such establishments—to the 
sons of agricultural labourers. If they could only discover 
how such diseases were caused and how they could be 
defended against, and how to inoculate, they would go 
a very long way to eliminate some of t he very groat losses 
farmers suffered at the present time. They could rely on 
the Government to help them. (Italics ours.) 


The Arab Horse Test. 

The Arab horse endurance test which took place recently 
is the third test held under the management of the Aral) 
Horse Society, and it is the most important as yet. 
Under the conditions of the competition, the distance 


to bo covered was sixty miles per day for a period of five 
days : nine hours wore allowed for the journey, a minimum 
time of seven hours being fixed for the first, three days— 
i.e., a horse did not score any points for completing the 
distance in less than seven hours. An hour’s stoppage 
during the day was compulsory, this being divided into 
two periods of ten minutes each and one of forty minutes. 
During these periods the horses had to undergo a strict 
veterinary examination, and if anything was found amiss 
the horse in question was not allowed to proceod. The 
weight to be carried was 13st., and no stimulant of any 
kind was permitted. Last year Mr. H. V. M. Clarke’s 
Belka, a handsome grey by Rijm, was the winner. She 
completed the three hundred miles, exclusive of compul¬ 
sory stops, in 37hrs. 38min., while Mr. L. Edmunds’s 
grey, Shahzada, was second in 38hrs. 43min. This year 
Shahzada improved materially on his last year’s record, 
his time being 37hrs. 29min., and he was a good winner. 
He is now the property of Mr. S. G. Gough. 

The principle which is established by these tests is that 
weight and size are not necessarily required for a horse 
to bo able to carry' weight a long distance, Shahzada, 
the winner, being the lightest horse entered. On the 
other hand. Lord Hartington’s Shwaiman, which was 
second, and which had the best record on the last two 
days, was the heaviest. It is interesting to note that, 
on being weighed the morning after finishing thejourney. 
it was found that Shahzada had recovered 351b. during 
the night and Shwaiman 421b.— The Timee, 


R.C.V.S. President and “ The Field.” 


The Field of September 30t.h contained the following :— 
The President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
presents his compliments to the editor, and his hearty 
congratulations on the attainment by the Field of its 
seventieth birthday. The voterinary profession appre¬ 
ciates the fact that the Field has always recognised the 
high importance of veterinary education and research 
into animal diseases in relation to the maintenance of 
the live stock of the country in the best possible conditions 
for health. It is therefore in all sincerity that it sends 
friendly greetings to the Field on this notable anniversary, 
and its cordial good wishes for a long life and continued 
prosperity. 

Mr. W. S. Stevens, YVincanton. writes to correct the 
following inaccuracies occurring in the report of hie 
contribution to the discussion on Mr. S. Villar’s paper 
on “A Pure Milk Supply.” For “calves” read “cows,” 
for “eight per cent.” read “eighty per cent.,” for" con¬ 
ducted for six months” read “conducted every six 
months.” 


Correspondence. 

Letter* to the Editor ahould reach the Office not later than bv the 
flrat poet on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

A Case of Virulent Distemper. 


Sir,—It is with some hesitation that I query the case of 
virulent distemper which Oapt.. Hamilton Kirk reports in 
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your last issue. Surely, with all the terrible things from 
which he found this dog suffering, death could only be 
expected. It is a pity that the body of the seven months’ 
old male sheep dog was not sent to the museum of the 
R.C.V.S., as it is certainly a most interesting case of 
hermaphrodism. I have carried out many post-mortems, 
but I have never found an inflamed uterus in the male 
yet. I must say I envy Capt. Kirk his rapidity of brain 
in recording a pulse of 265, and would be more inclined to 
accept a temperature of 108° recorded by a physical 
instrument. 

We are told that the ante-mortem symptoms pointed 
to something else, so that the diagnosis of distemper was 
largely made on the post-mortem symptoms, which con¬ 
sisted of various congested areas and areas described as 
“hyperremic,” “inflamed,” or the subjects of haemorrhages. 

Ts it not possible that some of the areas described as 
inflamed may not have been the subject rather of a con¬ 
gestive condition ? Here is an animal affected with an 
overburdened circulatory and respiratory system, the 
result of excessive muscular activity, to which is adminis¬ 
tered morphine and aconite, which would themselves 


exert a further depressing effect on the heart, so that it 
is quite likely that the animal would die showing signs 
of acute congestions. 

The other symptoms described are caecal white patches, 
depression and loss of appetite on the previous day. I 
think that caution should be exercised in concluding 
without unimpeachable evidence that the duration of 
fatal nervous cases of distemper is limited to forty-eight 
hours, and I suggest that if in truth this were a case of 
distemper, careful enquiry would have revealed the 
presence of some earlier symptoms than those recorded. 

I fail to understand which, if any, of these symptoms 
point specifically to distemper.—Yours, F. O. Parsons. 

The Mall, Ealing, 

October 10 th, 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette -War Office— Regular Forces. 

October 13th.—Captain R. T. Smith is seconded foi 
service with the Egyptian Army (August 30th). 
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Swine Fever: Its Economic and Hygienic Importance* 

Bv E. Whitley Baker, M.R.C.V.S., Wimborne. 

Tht“ outbreaks of swine fever reported and con¬ 
firmed in 1895 were 6,305, the hugest, as far as I 
can gather, since the Ministry undertook the control 
of regulations for its suppression ; the lowest number 
was 817 in 1905. Between these dates, and since, 
the outbreaks have risen and fallen with a most 
irregular inconsistency. In 1914 the outbreaks 
numbered 4.331, and this year, so far, the number 
approaches 700. Without venturing to criticise, one 
cannot but feel the situation is not satisfactory, nor 
does it reflect such credit on our profession as its 
members could wish. 

The public invariably (?) contend that all our 
measures for the control of this disease are more or 
less a failure, and many, rightly or wrongly, hold 
that the restrictions imposed are more annoying 
than effective, and that what should be a great and 
profitable industry is conducted in a very wasteful 
manner. 

When one notes the filthy way in which pigs are 
so frequently kept, one is prone to think someone, 
or some authority, is grossly at fault in permitting 
such a state of affairs, enabling drainage from one 
stv to percolate into and affect the sties of others, 
where, perhaps, in spite of sanitary conditions being 
perfect, the owners become affected through their 
neighbours’ carelessness and the apathy of those 
who should enforce measures of control. 

In a neighbourhood a few miles from where I am 
living the outbreaks of swine fever are really appalling, 
and when one is conversant with the conditions 
which exist there, one is not surprised. Pigs are 
kept there in sheds in a tumble-down condition, 
and the pigs running about in what are simply ponds 
of pig sewage. 

Some years ago 1 had occasion to visit this district 
to report upon an outbreak, and I found five houses 
placed back to back and side to side each tenant 
keeping pigs, and ere I had finished inv investigations 
no less than four out of the five were infected with 
swine fever -this alone gives food for thought and 
leads to the conviction that some careless neglect 
was chargeable to someone or some authority. 

Cannot the local or central authorities enforce 
regulations which will make it imperative that pigs 

•Preaented to the Veterinary Inspectors’ Conference held in connec¬ 
tion with the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, Bournemouth, July, 
192 * 2 . 


be kept in a sanitary state and under healthy con¬ 
ditions ? 

Personally, I am prone to think the local authorities 
fail to recognise the gravity of the disease, the loss it 
entails, and the necessity for an effective and perfect, 
inspection of the various markets by duly qualified 
and adequately paid inspectors. A perfect system 
of cleansing and disinfection of sties and the placing 
of pigs in sties arranged in such a manner in the 
markets as to preclude those in one sty or pen, by 
any possibility, having communication with those 
in another, should stop infection in the markets. 

In the course of my experience as a local inspector 
I have, on more than one occasion, had to note that 
pigs have, apparently, been infected owing to their 
having been placed in pens through which they 
could he more or less contaminated by the sewage 
and contact of those in adjoining pens. In one of 
the last outbreaks I had to investigate the infection 
was drawn from a pen of pigs placed between two 
others from which the occupants were sent back 
from the market by myself. This is a recent experi¬ 
ence, but 1 am very frequently investigating outbreaks 
where the pigs have come from local markets. 

1 consider all markets should be so managed that 
one entrance, and one entrance only, should be 
permitted for pigx this enables the inspector to see 
all pigs in the carts before unloading, and thus allows 
of his sending doubtful-looking animals back from 
the market before giving an opportunity for the 
pens to be infected. This I have been working for 
in the Wimborne Repository for years, but, so far, 
have failed to induce the auctioneer to place the 
requisite notice at the precluded place of entrance, 
and now take upon myself to refuse inspection to 
any pigs that enter but by the one entrance. I do 
not limit my inspection to the carts, but make it a 
rule to see the pigs again after they are unloaded, 
as it is. I find, impossible to judge of their condition 
in the carts on all occasions. 

Whilst on this point, might 1 venture to ask, do 
we as inspectors work in the best interests of the 
pig owner and general public by rejecting only such 
animals as we consider—from clinical evidence— 
are the subjects of swine fever, or should we not 
rather reject all unhealthy looking and unthrifty 
swine whether subjects of the disease or not ? I 
incline to the latter view in order that, if for no other 
reason, dishonest and erratic vendors may be led to 
fear that because of their work and ill-doing stock 
will not be accepted for sal“ thus helping buyers 
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to feel they are protected as far as possible from 
loss by the regulations of the authorities and their 
recognised servants. 

How are the pig owners to be educated in their 
knowledge of the signs and symptoms of the disease ? 
Impress upon them carefully to watch newly-pur¬ 
chased pigs for at least six weeks after purchase. 
For loss of condition, unthriftiness, failing appetite, 
constipation, diarrhoea, faulty progression (evidenced 
by a reeling gait and want of power in the hind 
quarters), running at the eyes and nose, cough, 
excessive thirst and inclination to suck up any dirty 
liquid. 

Disabuse their minds of the general idea that 
swine fever is always accompanied by redness of the 
skin or a purple condition of the ears and adjacent 
structures, and direct their attention to this being 
only a sign and not necessarily a symptom, and that 
although it may accompany the disease, the disease 
may be present without this symptom, and that 
well-advanced eases of swine fever have often no 
such symptom. 

How should the public and pig owners be advised 
to prevent the spread of swine fever ? Place all 
newly-purchased pigs by themselves and strictly 
isolated from others for at least 28 days, whether 
taken from the markets or private owners—this I 
consider should be a regulation by the Ministry 
itself. 

Advise pig breeders—as far as possible—to keep 
their own boar and allow no sows but their own to 
be used by it. This may sound a difficult matter, 
but I am confident that, in the long run, it pays. 
Those who keep one or more sows can generally 
find or make room for a boar, and whilst that is 
getting into condition for the butcher it can be used 
and a young one brought on to follow it. I could 
cite many instances, in this neighbourhood, where 
extensive outbreaks of swine fever have originated 
from the service of one boar, and the loss of fees for 
its service is quite out of proportion to the cost of 
one outbreak. 

If the sow is sent to a strange boar (t.e.. one off 
owner’s premises), keep the sow in isolation for 28 
days after its return. 

If a boar cannot be kept by the owner of a sow, 
on all occasions only those should be used where it 
is known swine fever does not exist, has not existed, 
and where the sows front infected premises have 
not been taken, and where there are no unthrifty 
pigs. 

No sow should be allowed to be received bv the 
owner of a boar from premises where swine fever 
has existed recently or where there are unthrifty 
pigs. 

By the way, could not a boar be kept by a local 
body with proper restrictions for its use ? 

It is better never to purchase store pigs or breeding 
sows from a market, but only from private owners. 
Pigs for immediate slaughter could, of course, be 
purchased with little risk, especially if the conveyance 


in which they are taken away is properly disinfected 
after. 

With respect to other preventive measures, we 
have to consider the serum and virus treatments. 

The former is the only one of which I have any 
experience, and, contrary to what I am sometimes 
told by others, my own experience is that it is very 
effective ; and in only two instances have I had 
ill-results, and in these cases I am prone to think 
the victims were—unknown to me—affected at the 
time of treatment. 

This treatment consists in the injection of a suitable 
quantity of serum, the dose varying according to 
the size of the annual from lOc.c. to 30c.c., or even 
more in the case of very large swine, the contention 
being that it protects all pigs for ten days and secures 
a lasting immunity, providing at the time of infection 
the pigs are healthy and mixed with affected pigs, 
when they are supposed to contract the disease in 
a mild form. Owing to being under the influence 
of the protecting serum, they recover, and are hence¬ 
forth safe from future attacks. 

I have never known instances where these immune 
pigs were then kept on for future breeding and where 
no others were introduced, but am strongly of opinion 
that this course of procedure would largely reduce 
if not ultimately prevent future outbreaks in the 
country. 

The virus treatment consists in injecting active 
or virulent blood at the same time that the serum is 
injected, but at a different part of the animal. This 
is said to produce an attack of swine fever of a mild 
form, securing for them immunity for at least three 
mont hs. 

The latter method appears to have been used but 
little in Great Britain, but is spoken highly of by our 
American confreres, the mortality after inoculation 
being said to be from 4 to 13 per cent, in those treated 
and mixed with affected pigs, and 75 per cent, in 
those so mixed and untreated. 

I may be wrong, but I believe the Ministry have 
not taken the matter up largely on account of the 
cost and risk to the public, as it entails introducing 
disease on the premises ; but to me it seems a matter 
to be seriously considered for the future good and 
profit of the pig breeder and keeper. 

As rats are generally very prevalent where pigs 
are kept, every precaution should be taken to prevent 
the spread of disease by them. The best and safest 
way to exterminate these is the administration of 
powdered squills placed on pieces of bread and 
butter laid in, and in the vicinity of, their runs. 
Although these rodents do not contract the disease, 
it is easily understood how likely they are to convey 
infection by material taken by them from infected 
to non-infected places. 

Another source of infection, I have had reason to 
note, is pigwash. 

On one occasion a client of mine had a serious 
outbreak of swine fever owing to his having purchased 
two or three barrels of wash from a neighbour who 
had recently had an outbreak of swine fever on his 
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premises. My theory is that the neighbour used a 
dipper from which he ladled the wash out of the 
barrels into his pig troughs from which the sick pigs 
fed, and into which the sick pigs put their contaminated 
feet, thus contaminating the wash into which the 
dipper was put, and then, in due course, the same 
dipper was returned into the barrel to contaminate 
it—this barrel ultimately going to my client’s premises 
to contaminate his pigs. 

The local castrator is also blamed as being a source 
from which disease is spread, and to avoid this mode 
of infection pig owners would be well advised to do 
their own castration in person or through one of 
their own employees who neither keeps pigs himself 
nor castrates the pigs of other owners. 

In the course of years of experience one is 
brought, figuratively speaking, against a stone wall 
in his investigations as to the source of infection— 
no pigs, perhaps, having been bought or brought on 
to the premises for two or three years, no sow sent 
away to the boar, no sow brought to owner’s boar, 
no outsider has castrated or had to do with owner’s 
pigs, and yet swine fever has broken out on his 
premises. What is the source of infection ? I 
strongly incline to the belief that contaminated food 
is the cause, i.e., sacks have been brought away from 
the local meal man which have come from or been 
infected by others from premises where the disease 
exists. This, to me, seems the only possible solution 
of the difficulty. 

At one time all vehicles containing pigs were 
disinfected before leaving the market—I am afraid 
in a very perfunctory manner—but this system has 
fallen into disuse, although, if properly and thoroughly 
carried out after the unloading of pigs following 
delivery in the market and on owners’ premises, it 
should act at least against the spread of disease. 

Another regulation we have in the Wimborne 
market which appeared likely to be helpful, viz., 
the prohibition of the placing of straw or other litter 
in the local market’s pig pens—this prevented the 
carrying of disease away from the market by means 
of contaminated litter. Is it not a pity this system 
is not generally adopted ? 

In conclusion, I would summarise :— 

1. Isolate all newly purchased pigs for six weeks- 

2. Keep your own boar for your own pigs only. 

3. Castrate your own pigs or have them castrated 
by your own employee or by a duly qualified and 
careful practitioner. 

4. Procure no pigwash from premises where 
others obtain theirs. 

5. In the event of an outbreak of swine fever 
dispose of all fat pigs for slaughter immediately. 

6. Have all healthy pigs inoculated with serum 
immediately an outbreak takes place and mix them 
with the affected. 

7. Scrupulously attend to your drainage and the 
floors of your sties. 

8. Use your own sacks for purchase of your pig 
food, and, if possible, see from where they are filled. 


9. Purchase no unthrifty looking pigs in the hope 
they will improve and be profitable. 

10. Report to your local authority early in all 
unexplainable pig ailments. 

Discussion. 

Professor R. G. Linton, Professor of Hygiene, Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, in opening the 
discussion, expressed regret that it had not been possible 
to see beforehand a proof of the paper, as one could have 
replied more in detail and to specific points as raised. 
His own interest in the subject was two-fold: (1) as 
inspector ; (2) as owner. Some people were of the opinion 
that the control of swine fever by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture had boon a failure. His view was that if they took 
away the control from the Ministry the w T hole trade would 
soon cease. A course to be strongly advocated, with a 
view to eradicating the disease, was hearty co-operation 
between the owners, the Ministry and the local authorities, 
and, in reviewing what has been accomplished, he was 
afraid it had to be said that the weak link in the chain 
was the owners, who, he was quite sure, had not always 
played their part quite as well as they ought to have done. 
He (Professor Linton), thinking of the outbreak of isolated 
cases and the difficulty of tracing the source of origin, 
could not help feeling that somewhere or other they had 
an individual who was not “ playing the game ” by 
reporting the trouble ; whereas, with prompt notification 
and co-operation of all concerned, he believed they would 
go a long way towards stamping the disease out of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) It would be of value if they 
could get the owner to realise that the regulations as to 
swine fever were brought in for his benefit and not for 
the amusement of inspectors. (Hear, hear.) An owner 
placing a correct value upon the regulations and acting 
accordingly would be rendering material assistance in 
checking the disease. In respect to infected premises, 
it would also be of advantage if the rule could be enforced 
with regard to prohibiting the movement of sacks, as 
these proved a source of danger. Care should also be 
exercised as to the garbage upon which swine were likely 
to feed. Professor Linton went on to quote an opinion 
sometimes expressed that swine fever was of more fre¬ 
quent occurrence at workhouses and public institutions 
than on the premises of private owners ; if this was so 
there was some cause for it. As he had intimated before, 
a weak spot in regard to the stamping out of the disease 
was the failure of the owner to assist efficiently in the 
administration of the law—to do so w-as the exception 
rather than the rule, and he felt that a more severe 
penalty ought to be imposed on offenders. Sanitation 
of an effective character should naturally be insisted 
upon in a general way, and yet, curiously enough, he had 
known of outbreaks of the disease where the sanitary 
conditions were admirable, whilst places which could 
only be described as hovels never had it at all. The 
speaker alluded to the extreme difficulty a market, inspec¬ 
tor had in detecting the presence of swine fever infecting 
pigs in a market. Professor Linton also referred to the 
movement of store pigs, and concluded by repeating his 
definite opinion that whole-hearted co-operation between 
the owners (on their part especially), the local authorities, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture would soon lead to very 
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material benefits by an appreciable diminution in the 
outbreaks of disease, whilst if it. could be stamped out 
altogether the gain would be immense. (Applause.) 

Mr. Thos. T. Parker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, informed 
the meeting of the practice followed in Newcastle as to 
controlling movement and otherwise dealing with swine 
under special Swine Fever Orders applicable to the city. 
They had licensed “ lairs ” which were regularly cleansed 
and disinfected, and the owners had to comply with 
regulations concerning swine applicable to slaughterhouses 
also. Professor Linton had pointed out as a curious 
fact that outbreaks had occurred on premises which were 
hygienic, whilst premises on which hygiene was a stranger 
escaped scot free. Though this was the case, it did not 
at all, in his view, lessen the importance of applying 
hygienic principles, because where such existed there 
was a far better chance of controlling the disease as and 
when it occurred. (Hear, hear.) The method by which 
pigs might carry disease was a problem to be taken into 
account, and it should not be forgotten that unless the 
premises were properly constructed they were likely to 
become rat-infested, and the rodents were carriers of 
disease. All this pointed to the value and importance of 
hygiene, which if secured, ought, together with the co¬ 
operation referred to by Professor Linton, go a long way 
towards coping with the very unwelcome outbreaks of 
swine fever. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wm. Caudwell, F.R.C.V.S., Bournemouth, briefly 
referred to the various ways by which disease could be 
spread, such as by millers’ sacks which had been used 
to convey diseased young pigs from infected premises, 
and the sale of straw from farms where diseased pigs had 
been lying about the stackyards. Apparently healthy 
pigs which had been slaughtered for food on infected 
premises, and foreign pork might contain the germs of 
swine fever and cause fresh outbreaks, through the trim¬ 
mings of such meat being cast into the swill tubs and 
eaten by healthy pigs. Mr. Caudwell communicated 
with Sir John McFadyean some twenty years ago on this 
subject, and he replied that the disease might be com¬ 
municated in that way, but he knew of no experiments 
having then been made to prove it. 

Mr. Whitley Baker, in reply, expressed the opinion 
that owners were not sufficiently condemned when they 
did break the regulations. Further, veterinary inspectors 
should be supported when they took what they considered 
to be the right course. (Hear, hear.) On this point 
the speaker quoted an experience of his owti in which he 
had officially, a rap over the knuckles,” for sending 
back from the market animals (belonging to a well-known 
personage) which he suspected, and. curiously enough, 
he sent a second lot back at a later date which, unknown 
to him, were the property of the same individual, but know¬ 
ledge of ownership would not have made any difference, for 
he did his duty as justified by events. (Applause.) Mr. 
Whitley Baker expressed the opinion that, generally 
speaking, the greatest number of outbreaks occurred 
where the greatest filth existed ; and as to cases being 
more frequent at public institutions than on private 
premises, he thought that a reason to be assigned was 
that some men were not the most honest and careful, 
and there also was a lack of knowledge of animals in 
such institutions. (Hear, hear.) 


October 28, 1922 

The Genital Organs of the Bitch. 


Bv B. Gorton, M.U.C'.V.S.. M.P.S. 

Ovaries. 

The ovaries of the bitch are small oval bodies 
between half-an-inch and an inch long. The hilus 
is not distinct, and the surface is irregular from the 
presence of projecting follicles. Each ovary is 
behind and below the corresponding kidney, to which 
it is attached by the mesovarium, and under the third 
or fourth lumbar vertebra. As the right kidney is 
further forward than the left, there is sometimes a 
distinct interval between it and the right ovary. 
The left ovary is related to the spleen. On the body 
surface the position of the ovary is indicated by a 
point half-way between the last rib and the crest of 
the ilium. 

The ovary is completely enclosed in a pouch of 
peritoneum, the ovarian bursa. This pouch is formed 
from two folds of peritoneum, the ovarian ligament 
and the mesosalpinx. These folds are distinct from 
one another in the mare, forming between them an 
oyien pocket, but in the bitch they are modified in 
such a manner as to form an almost completely closed 
sac in which the ovary is concealed. The opening 
of the bursa is ventral in position, and is slitlike. Its 
length is about a quarter of an inch. The walls of 
the bursa contain a considerable quantity of fat, and 
this helps to hide the ovary completely from view. 
If the bursal opening is enlarged, it is seen that the 
ovary does not in any way fill the cavity. 

Uterine or Fallopian Tubes. 

These are short in the bitch, about 2-3 inches long, 
and they are not very flexuous. Each begins by a 
large fimbriated extremity which opens into the 
ovarian bursa, just within the orifice. As a rule 
some of the fimbrise are found projecting through the 
opening. From this extremity the tube runs forwards 
in the wall of the bursa embedded in fat, then turns 
back in the opposite w r all to join the uterine horn. 
At this point its course is flexuous. The tube opens 
into the uterus by a small orifice which is situated 
upon a papilla. 

Uterus. 

The uteras of the bitch is entirely within the 
abdominal cavity. It consists of a short body and 
two long horns, the former being about an ineh-and-a- 
half long, whilst the latter have a length about four 
times as great. Frequently the horns are not more 
than twice as long as the body. They are narrow 
and straight and diverge from one another, from their 
union with the body, towards the two ovaries. The 
angle between them is partly obliterated bv a fold 
of peritoneum continuous with the broad ligaments. 

The body is of about the same calibre as the horns. 
Anteriorly it is united with the two horns and 
posteriorly it communicates with the vagina by a 
narrow portion, known as the cervix or neck. As 
the neck has a thick muscular wall, its position can be 
readily made out in the unopened organ. The 
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junction of the uterus and vagina lies about an inch 
in front of the pubis. 

The uterus is suspended in the abdominal cavity bv 
wide folds of peritoneum, the broad ligaments, which 
are attached above to the sublumbar region and below 
to the dorsal aspect of the horns and the, lateral 
aspects of the body. As the broad ligaments diverge 
with the horns, they enclose a peritoneal cavity, the 
cavity of Douglas, in which the terminal part of the 
colon is seen. Each broad ligament is continuous 
with the mesovarium and the ovarian bursa They 
contain unstriped muscle and a large amount of fat. 
From the lateral face of each ligament a supplemen¬ 
tary fold is given off, and in the edge of this fold there 
is a rudimentary fibrous cord, associated with a little 
unstriped muscle. This is the round ligament of the 
uterus, and extends from the anterior extremity of the 
horn to the. internal abdominal ring. In many cases 
it can be traced through the inguinal canal, 
accompanied by a small pouch of peritoneum, to end 
in the subcutaneous tissue near the vulva. 

The uterus is lined with mucous membrane raised 
into longitudinal folds. At the cervix the folds are 
more numerous and less regular, and it is this con¬ 
dition, combined with the thickness of the wall, that 
makes the neck so evident from the outside. The 
cervix does not project freely into the vagina as in the 
mare, but is fused dorsally with the roof, whilst 
ventrally it forms a fornix. 

The horns of the gravid uterus show dilations or 
ampullije, each of which marks the position of a foetus. 
The horns in this state rest on the floor of the 
abdominal cavity in a longitudinal direction. 

Vagina. 

The vagina is a long tubular organ with a wall 
thicker than that of the uterus. Anteriorly, where it 
joins the uterus, it is narrow. Posteriorly, its limit 
is shown by the orifice of the urethra on the floor. 
It is here continued by the uro-genital sinus. On 
either side of the urethral opening there is lateral 
fold of mucous membrane which represents the 
hymen. The mucous membrane of the vagina is 
raised into longitudinal folds. 

Vulva. 

The term vulva is usually applied in English 
veterinary works to that part of the genital tract 
which is also concerned with the passage of urine, but 
it should properly be reserved for the external orifice 
and its appendages. The term uro-genital sinus is 
used by continental writers to designate that portion 
of the tube between the vagina and the true vulva. 
The uro-genital sinus or vestibule, as it may be 
termed, is quite short compared with the vagina, and 
is lined with a smooth mucous membrane, which 
shows the openings of small vestibular glands. In 
each lateral wall there is a mass of erectile tissue 
termed the vestibular bulb, corresponding to the 
corpus cavernosum of the male. The sinus is almost 
completely surrounded by a strong constrictor muscle, 
which is in two layers, the vestibular bulbs being 
between the two. 


The vulva or external genital orifice is a vertical 
slit between two proininetil labia. The dorsal com¬ 
missure is rounded, whilst the ventral is acute and 
prominent. Immediately within the inferior angle 
is the clitoris, a small erectile body, the homologue 
of the penis. This is hidden in a fossa formed by a 
fold of mucous membrane. The free projecting 
portion of the clitoris, or glans, is attached to a mass 
of cavernous tissue in the floor of the vestibule, 
forming a body corresponding to the body of the 
penis. The glans of the clitoris contains a rudimentary 
bone. The mucous membrane of the vulva is smooth 
and pink, but in the fossa of the clitoris it is 
reticulated. A constrictor muscle, continuous with 
the sphincter ani above, surrounds the vulva. Below, 
this muscle sends slips into the perineal region, where 
they disappear. 

Mammary Glands. 

These are eight to ten in number arranged in two 
rows along the ventral surface of the thorax and 
abdomen. They may be said to be arranged in three 
groups, thoracic, abdominal and pubic or inguinal. 
The glands are not pronounced except during lacta¬ 
tion. Each is provided with a nipple or teat, on 
the apex of which there are six to twelve orifices. 

Royal Sanitary Institute's Congress at Bournemouth. 


Conference of Veterinary Inspectors. 


At the Conference of Veterinary Inspectors, held in 
conjunction with the above Congress on Tuesday, July 
24th and Wednesday, July 25th, the following gentlemen 
signed the attendance book :— 

Councillor R. L. Anderson, Chairman Health Committee, 
Wakefield ; Councillor I ) Adams, Newoastle-on-Tyne ; 
Alderman E. Aspinall, Chairman Health Committee, 
Bolton ; Alderman M. Byrne. Chairman Sanitary Com¬ 
mittee, Birkenhead ; Alderman C. A. Batho, Corporation 
of London ; E. Whitley Baker, M.R.C.V.S., Wimborne, 
Dorset; G. Body, Sanitary Inspector, Torquay ; W. H. 
Berry, Western Australia; W. H. Biggs, Sanitary In¬ 
spector, Axminster ; Alderman J. Barron, Belfast ; J. J. 
Bonnett, Chairman of Health Committee, Heston and 
Isleworth; R. Barron, M.R.C.V.S., Blandford ; Esmond 
Brown, Pirbright; T. A. Brock, Adelaide, S. Australia ; 
Alderman A. Boyd, Vice-Chairman, Tuberculosis Com¬ 
mittee, Belfast ; Dr. J. F. Blackett, M.D., D.P.H , MOH 
Bath ; Dr. A. Ball, M.D., D.P.H.. M.O.H., Romford ; 
Councillor H. J. Cololough, Chairman Health Committee. 
Stoke-on-Trent: Alderman T. Chambers, Dudley; P. 
Connolly, F.R.C.V.S., Andover ; W. D. Carter, Sanitary 
Inspector, Bournemouth ; YV. Caudwell. F.R.C.V.S., 
Bournemouth ; W. H. Clarke, Coventry ; J. J. Cordingly, 
Sanitary Inspector, Whiteworth ; E. Carratt, Chief Sani¬ 
tary Inspector, Bristol ; J. S. Dunn, Kimberley, S. Africa ; 
P. T. Daley, Chairman Health Committee, Dublin ; A. E. 
Duncan, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Rochdale ; H. Dale, 
Manchester ; Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop. K.C.B., 
D.S.O., Kingsweir; Alderman R. Evans, Chairman 
Health Committee, Eccles; Councillor F. C. McEwan. 
Chairman of Health and Sanitary Committees, Gateshead ; 
W. Fortescue, J.P., C.C., Corporation of London ; G. F. 
Fowles, Sanitary Inspector, Salisbury ; Dr W. Grant, 
M.D.. D.P.H., M.O.H.. Easington R.D.C. : Dr. T. Gibson. 
M l)., D.P.H., M.O.H.. Wakefield ; Dr. P. G. Horsborough. 
M.O.H., Scunthorpe R.D.C. ; A. E Hudson, Cheltenham : 
James D. Howell, Chairman Port Sanitary Committee, 
Corporation of London; David Haydon, Chairman Sani¬ 
tary Committee, Public Health Dept., Corporation of 
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London; Dr. F. G. Haworth, M.B., D.P.H., M.O.H., 
Darwen, Lancs. ; Dr. VV. J. Howarth, C.B.E., M.D., 
D.P.H., Public Health Dept., Corporation of 

London ; A. F. Hart, Sanitary Inspector, Newport, Isle 
of Wight; Dr. R. J. M. Horne, M.A., MB., D.P.H., 
M.O.H., Poole ; J. VV. Hall, Hackney, London ; Alderman 
H. Isherwood, J.P., Chairman Health Committee, Leigii, 
Lancs. ; R. Johnson, Farsley, Leeds ; Dr. J. Holroyd, 
M.R.C S-, D.P.H., M.O.H., Chatham ; W. Jacklin, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, Maidstone ; Dr. R. D. V. King, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.P.H., M.O.H., Ilkeston; A. F. Kidson, 
Town Clerk, Folkestone ; J. S. Knight, Cowes ; W. G. F. 
Ivingstone, Godstone; William Leuw, late Chairman 
Sanitary Committee, Corporation of London ; Dr. S. 
Lawrence, representing the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health ; A. E. Linsley, Sanitary Inspector, Eston U.D.C. ; 
Professor R. G. Linton, F.R.C.V.S., Royal (Dick) Veter¬ 
inary College, Edinburgh ; E. D. Lansley, Chairman 
Axminster U.D.C. ; Councillor T. A. Lewis, Chairman 
Public Health Committee, Croydon ; P. J. Mullane, 
M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector, Cardiff ; G. Mitchell, 
Durham, Natal, S. Africa ; G. F. Moody, Sanitary In¬ 
spector, Grimsby ; Alderman A. Mattison, Middlesbrough ; 
Councillor M. Marsh, Mayor of Ossett ; VV. Merwood, 
Sanitary Inspector and Surveyor, Carisbrooke, Isle of 
Wight; Dr. C. W. Pagot Moffatt, M.A., MB., M.O.H., 
Bolton; Dr. Elwin H. T. Nash, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
D.P.H., M.O.H., Heston and Isleworth U.D.C. ; VV, 
Nestfield, Sanitary Inspector, Surbiton ; C. Pitts. 
M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector, Bradford ; R. O. P. 
Paddison, R.S.P.C.A., London ; Councillor R. Pashley, 
Chairman San'tary Committee, Ross, Herefordshire ; 
T. Parker, F.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Dr. R. VV. C. Pierce, M.D., D.P.H., M.O.H., 
Guildford; J. O. Powley, M.R.C.V.S., Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture ; F. J. Pullan, Clerk to Cattle Markets Committee, 
Corporation of London; J. Peers, Chief Sanitary in¬ 
spector, Wolverhampton ; Alderman VV. L. Robertson, 
J.P., Chairman of Health Committee, South Shields; 
Councillor R. VV. Simpson, M B., Chairman Public Health 
Committee, New'oastle-on-Tyne ; Councillor G. Shoesmith, 
Chairman Public Health Committee, Hastings; R. M. 
Sargant, Farnham U.D.C. ; Dr. P. H. Stirk, M.R.C.S., 
D.P.H., M.O.H., Exeter; Dr. R. VV. Stocks, M.R.C.S., 
D.P.H., M.O.H., West Bromwich ; Professor T. A. Starkey, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada ; Dr. E. H. Stancomb, 
Southampton ; Dr. K. E. Tapper, O.B.E., M.B., D.P.H., 
M.O.H., Nuneaton ; Alderman J. G. Taggart, Liverpool ; 
H. T. Taylor, Sanitary Inspector, Kettering U.D.C. ; 
W. R. Wilkins, Chingford U.D.C. ; Dr. F. T. H. Wood, 
O.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., M.G.H., Bootle ; J R. White, M.A., 
Bournemouth ; H. F. Wood, Grimsby; Councillor J 
Woolley, Chairman Health Committee, Ilkeston ; Dr. 
W. M. Willoughby, M.D., D.P.H., M.O.IT, Port of London 
Sanitary Authority ; J. Stewart Wood, M.R.C.V.S., 
Parkstone, Dorset; Dr. VV. F. J. Whitley, M.D., D.P.H., 
M.O.H., Northumberland C.C. ; W. Woods, F.R.C.V.S., 
VV r igan ; J. D. Whitehead, M R.C V S., Veterinary In¬ 
spector, Salford ; Dr. J. Wright, M.D., D.P.H., M.O.H., 
Sutton Coldfield ; and James R. Hayhurst, M R C V S., 
D.V.S.M. (Viet ), Corporation of London (Secretary). 

Presidential Address. 

The President of the Conference, Mr. J. R. Woods, 
F.R.C.V.S., Brentwood, Wigan, delivered the following 
address at the opening of the meeting :— 

In opening this section of the Congress I shall not attempt 
a scientific address and shall only occupy your time for a 
few minutes, because the subjects chosen for our consider¬ 
ation are of such a character that everybody can join in, 
and because I have no doubt the time allotted to us will 
be very fully occupied, and I hope we shall have the 
assistance both of Medical Officers and Sanitary Inspectors 
in any views they may hold on the different questions ; 


but still I remember that this is the Veterinary Section, 
and as a Veterinary Surgeon I should like to say a few words 
from their point of view. I wonder if you ever consider 
that, in common with the Medical Profession, we ought to 
be prosecuted for attempted suicide, because the objects 
for which we are working are, according to their success, 
all calculated to diminish the necessity for our services, 
and I wonder whether the general public ever consider that 
in our endeavours to create the city of Hygeia, the city of 
health, w’here the conditions shall be such that disease 
will be abolished, in proportion to our success in 
these ideals, so w'ill our ruin be accomplished. It seems 
strange that we who live by disease should be so continually 
striving to abolish our means of living ; but so it is, and the 
explanation probably is that the greatest happiness is 
produced by endeavouring to help others. Now as to 
the part of the Veterinary Profession. You will see, 
from time to time, articles in the newspapers drawing 
attention to what they call the unscientific methods of 
the Veterinary Profession in dealing with contagious 
disease by stamping it out, and pointing out that really, 
in the twentieth century, we ought to be able to do some- 
tiling better than slaughter as the mainspring of our treat¬ 
ment ; and letters iimumorable have appeared with refer¬ 
ence to the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
stating that even in the year 1883, when the last great 
outbreak took place, foot-and-mouth disease was treated 
and cured. I have found amongst both Medical Officers 
and Sanitary Inspectors, a bewildered state of mind as 
to why a mild, easily cured disease such as foot-and-mouth 
should be treated so drastically ; why we slaughter, not 
only the affected animals, but ail that have been in contact. 
I hasten to inform you that it is not because Veterinary 
Surgeons wish to deprive themselves of a lucrative part of 
their business by not treating the disease, but purely' and 
simply' because it is in the interest of the nation at large 
that they should stamp it out rathor than treat it. And 
the explanation is this, and I will take only the milking 
stock of the country to prove the advisability of slaughter 
in foot-and-mouth disease. There are 2$ millions of 
milch cows in this country, and if the disease were allowed 
to run loose, it is a modest estimate to declare that more 
than half a million of these would contract the disease, 
so extraordinarily contagious is it (more than this number 
w r ere affectod in 1883). Now, it has been computed that 
what with loss of flesh during the week or ten days when 
the condition of the cow’s mouth is such that she has to 
be kept alive by gruel and slops, together with the cost of 
j treatment and the permanent loss of milk owing to the 
cow not coming back to her full supply, and to occasional 
deaths, the average loss amounts to about onc-tliird of 
her value. If you take the average value of each 
milking cow at £30, not an extravagant estimate, that 
means a loss of £ 10 for each cow affected, or on half a million 
cows a loss of five million pounds. The question, therefore, 
is one purely of economics. Is it better for the country to 
stamp out the diseaso at a cost of one million or to treat it 
at a cost of five millions ? The outbreak now in process 
of being stamped out has been a loss to the nation of 
one million pounds, and, incidentally I may 7 add, reckoning 
at £1 a head for treatment, a loss to Veterinary Surgeons 
of about half a million pounds, yet they have cheerfully 
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borne and advocated that losa because they were convinced 
it was in the interest of their country to do so, and it seems 
rather hard that ill-informed public opinion should brand 
them as unscientific for thoir unselfish patriotism. 

I hope our friends of the allied professions will not forget 
to correct this state of public opinion whenever they may 
come across it. It is with this object I have taken the 
opportunity of referring to it. I don’t propose to burden 
you with any further remarks, but will ask you at once to 
proceed to the discussion of the first subject on the agenda. 

The Tuberculosis Order. 

Mr. J. R. Hayhurst, Recording Secretary, said there 
were six resolutions passed at last year’s Conference, 
three of which dealt with resolutions passod at the Birming¬ 
ham Conference in 1920, and three in connection with 
papers read at the Folkestone Conference last year. 

These resolutions were duly forwarded to the Council 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute for submission to the 
proper authorities. 

The first had reference to a resolution passed at the 
Birmingham Conference in 1920, and which was as 
follows :— 

Proposed by Dr. Allen Daley, Blackburn ; seconded by 
Mr. T. J. Faithfull:— 

That the Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
be recommended to draw the attention of the Ministry 
of Agriculture to the almost insuperable difficulties 
experienced by Local Authorities in their efforts to 
suppress the distribution of tuberculous milk, and to 
petition them to put into operation forthwith the Tuber¬ 
culosis Order of 1914, which was withdrawn upon the 
6 th August, 1914. 

This resolution, said Mr. Hayhurst, was submitted to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and the following reply was 
received :— 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Whitehall Place, 

London, S.W.l, 

25 th April, 1921. 

Sir,—I am directed to refer to your letter of the 13th inst. 
(Ref. 444/F23) forwarding a copy of a Resolution passed 
in the Conference of Veterinary Inspectors held in con¬ 
nection with the Congress of the Institute, at Birmingham, 
in 1920, as to the re-introduction of the Tuberculosis Order, 
1914, and to say that it was contemplated that the operation 
of that Order should be revived at the same time as the 
Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act of 1915 is brought 
into operation. 

I am to point out, however, that the operation of that 
Act has been postponed till at least 12 months after the 
termination of the war by the Milk and Dairies Acts 
Postponement Act, 1915. The date of the termination 
of the war has not yet been fixed, and, consequently, the 
Act of 1915 cannot be put into operation for some time 
without fresh legislation. The Ministry of Health had 
intended to introduce certain amendments into the Act 
of 1915 before it was put into operation, but it is not pro¬ 
posed to proceed with the amending Bill this Session. 

I am to point out also that it would not be practicable 
to secure the administration of the Tuberculosis Order 
without a substantial grant in aid from Public Funds, 
and that in the present state of the public finances the 
Government cannot see their way to provide any fluids 
for the purpose.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(signed) S. A. Piggott. 

The Secretary, 

Royal Sanitary Institute, 

90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 


The meeting last year, after discussing this reply, 
unanimously passed the following resolution :— 
Resolution. 

Dr. Allen Daley, Blackburn, proposed, and Professor 
Hobday, London, seconded:— 

That this section urge upon the Council of the Institute 
the need for re-submitting to the Ministry of Agriculture 
our resolution of last year on the subject of the Tuber¬ 
culosis Order, and for stating emphatically that there 
should be no further delay in the re-introduction of the 
Order. 

The Council of the Institute had placed this resolution 
before the Ministry of Agriculture, who had sent the 
following reply :•— 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

4 Whitehall Place, 

London, S.W.l, 

28 th July , 1921. 

Ref. No. T.A. 8663/1921. 

Sir,—I am directed to refer to your letter of the 25th inst. 
(reference 111—24) and the enclosed copy of certain 
resolutions passed during the Congress held at Folkestone 
in June last, and I am to explain that as regards the first 
Resolution, the position as to the reintroduction of the 
Tuberculosis Order of 1914 is still as was explained in the 
Ministry’s letter to you of the 25th April last on this 
subject.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, (signed) W. P. 
Smart. Secretary, 

90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 

The President reminded those present that a Bill 
was now before Parliament in which possibly that which 
they wanted would be embodied. The whole thing, he 
remarked, seemed to be a question of £ s. d., but surely 
we should not have to ask ourselves whether it was cheaper 
to allow 10,000 children to die annually from the bovine 
form of tuberculosis, received through the milk, or cheaper 
to try to preserve those lives by the expenditure of money 
for preventive purposes. (Hear, hear.) 

Alderman M. Byrne, Chairman of Sanitary Committee, 
Birkenhead, said ho would like to know whether any 
action was being taken to compensate the butcher for the 
seizure of an animal ho had bought in the open market. 
To his mind they ought to do what they could to prevent 
the butcher being robbed by the farmer, who knew he had 
got a tubercular animal in his place, and yet he would fatten 
it up and sell it. 

The President : Your remarks, sir, would more 
fittingly apply in the discussion on meat inspection, which 
is to be brought up to-morrow. The question before us 
at the present time has to do with the supplying of tuber¬ 
cular milk. We are anxious to learn whether the Tubercu¬ 
losis Order of 1914 (under which a cow* found to be affected 
could be seized and destroyed), and which was abolished 
at the outbreak of war, can be re-introduced unless it is 
embodied in the Bill to which I have referred. 

Alderman James Evans, Mayor of Warrington, said, 
with regard to inspection of animals, all local authorities 
had not at present the power they might possess as to the 
inspection of animals suspected to be suffering from 
tuberculosis. It was, he said, pretty well known that 
when a beast did respond to the tuberculin test it found 
its way somewhere else. If there was the power to seize 
an animal, and it was slaughtered in the public interest, 
he thought, some compensation should be paid to the owuior 
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for 1110 value of the beast. He thought that compensation 
would sooner or later have to come, or we should not make 
the progress we desired in the elimination of this trouble. 

Mr. .T. D. Whitehead, F.R.C.V.S., Salford, intimated 
that he had seen a copy of the new Bill, which was, he said, 
only a temporary measure, and it embodied some points 
of importance, such as imposing a heavy penalty for the 
sale of milk which the farmer was aware was affected by 
tuberculosis. 

The whole matter was consolidated in a Bill 
which was automatically put hack till 1925. He did not 
consider they were likely to get much of the old Tuber¬ 
culosis Order in force until they got that Act. The 
present Bill is a stop-gap, and a poor one at that, and he 
thought it was rather a forlorn hope as to the Government 
reviving the Tuberculosis Order which was in force at the 
outbreak of the war. 

Mr. R Pashley, Ross. Herefordshire, said they certainly 
should not get anything unless they pressed for it. He 
moved that last year’s resolution be re affirmed as the 
best course to be taken. 

Mr. H. F. Moody, Chief Sanitary inspector. Grimsby, 
in seconding Mr. Pashley’s resolution, said he could not 
see that any objection could be raised to such a course. 

During half his life (for over 33 years) he had been 
inspecting animals, and had seen many suffering from 
tubercular mammitis, whose milk had been sent broadcast . 
They were spending huge sums of money on sanatoria 
and for treatment at dispensarios. Were they not 
actually manufacturing cases by the consumption of milk 
from tuberculous cows ? It was imperative that this 
possibility be removed at the source, viz., the farm. 

The motion to re affirm the previous resolution was 
then put and carried unanimously. 

Proposed Milk Conference. 

The second resolution, which was passed at the Birming¬ 
ham Conference in 1920, was as follows :■— 

Resolution. 

Proposed by Mr. J. S. Lloyd. Sheffield : seconded by 
Mr. Deputy Neal, Corporation of London :— 

That before the new Milk Bill and Orders made 
thereunder come into force, a conference of persons 
interested—producers, consumers and administrators 
(Local Authorities)—should be called together by the 
Association of Municipal Corporations to work out a 
standard for the cleanliness of dairy premises ami 
quality of milk produced for human consumption. 

This resolution was forwarded to the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, who replied in the following 
terms :— 

Association of Municipal Corporations, 
Parliament Mansions, 

Orchard Street, 

Victoria Street, 

Westminster, S W.l, 

30//i May. 1921. 

Standard for Cleanliness of Dairies and Quality 
of Milk. 

Dear Sir. —1 ain directed by my Committee to advert 
to your letter of tie* 13th ultimo, transmitting a resolution 
passed by the Conference of Veterinary Inspectors held at 
Birmingham last year, in which this Association is invited 


to call a conference of persons interested to work out a 
standard for the cleanliness of dairy premises and quality 
of milk produced for human consumption. 

My Committee fully appreciate the importance of these 
matters, but they do not think that the object could best 
be obtained by the proposed conference.—Yours faithfully, 
(signed) Harry G. Pritchard, Secretary. 

The Secretary, 

The Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Having heard this reply, the meeting last year unani 
mously passed the following resolution :— 

It was proposed by Mr. Deputy Neal. Corporation of 
London, and seconded by Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
R.V.C., London :— 

That the Council of the Royal Sanitary institute be 
requested to approach the Ministry of Agriculture and 
t he Ministry of Healt h with a view to calling a Conference 
as to the best method of laying down a standard for the 
cleanliness of dairy premises and the quality of milk 
produced for human consumption. 

The Council of the Institute acted in accordance with 
this resolution and received the following reply from the 
Ministry of Health :— 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 11th inst.. 

I am directed by the Minister of Health to state that the 
question of legislation in connection with milk is still 
under consideration. 

Alderman M. Byrne, Chairman of Health Committee, 
Birkenhead, speaking of visits he had made to Scotland, 
praised that country as furnishing a good example for the 
cleanliness of places where the milk supply was handled. 
But he had seen shippons in England which were a dis¬ 
grace. There ought to be greater supervision of placas 
where the cows were kept and more care exercised by those 
who milked the animals, for often they came in for this 
work dirty from the field. 

Mr. G. E. Body. Sanitary Inspector, Torquay, said : 
The key to the w hole question is annual licensing of both 
the person and premises. 

Local authorities have no power to refuse registration, 
but as soon as a person is registered, he must comply with 
the Regulation of the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops 
Order. But the authorities cannot prevent a person, 
no matter how unsuitable owing to his habits or mode of 
living, from carrying on the business of a dairyman. 

I have a case at the present time where a man registered 
as a milk dealer is sleeping in a disused garage, and in which 
he keeps his milk vessels, and possibly the milk, but we can 
only proceed against him for a breach of the regulations, 
although we have had considerable trouble in tracing him 
from one place to another. 

It is in such cases that annual licensing would put 
such persons out of the business. 

It is our practice at Torquay to inspect periodically 
the premises of the various dairy farmers that send milk 
into the town ; we are thus able to maintain a certain 
amount of cleanliness, which is of benefit to the consumer. 

With regard to the question of tuberculous cattle, 
local authorities have power under the Regulation to 
inspect cattle within their district. 

The President said a man. having registered, came 
under the regulations, but, unfortunately, the Order was 
only in force where the municipalities had thought fit 
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to adopt it. Generally speaking, it was not adopted in the 
more rural areas, and, realising the vast importance of 
cleanliness, lie thought it would be worth considering as to 
the making of the Order compulsory for the whole country. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. YV. D. Carter, Sanitary Inspector, Bournemouth, 
said from his experience he should say that steps ought 
to be taken to see that the udders of the cows are clean, 
and that the men should not be allowed to go into the cow¬ 
shed with filthy clothes and filthy hands. 

Mr. M. Marsh (Mayor of Ossett, Yorkshire) moved : 
That this meeting recommend the Royal Sanitary Institute 
to press upon the Government the wisdom of making the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order compulsory over the whole 
country. The speaker observed that it would be of 
distinct benefit if they could secure that the milking of 
cows was carried out under the proper conditions, with 
as much cleanliness us possible, and that it would also be 
of advantage if prosecutions arose where such conditions 
did not exist. Mr. Marsh explained to the meeting what 
was done in his district by the Veterinary ami Sanitary 
Inspectors to ensure that animals were well looked after 
and milk produced under right conditions. 

This motion was seconded by Alderman A. Boyd, 
Belfast, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. HaroldT. Perry, Sanitarylnspector, Kingston-upon- 
Thaines, proposed “That the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milk 
Shops Order be amended so that power may be given to 
local authorities to licence suitable persons who desire 
to carry on the business of a cowkeeper, dairyman or 
purveyor of milk in connection with approved premises 
only; further, that such licences shall be renewed annually.’* 

Mr. Perry said that the object of his resolution was to 
obtain power for local authorities t-o refuse a licence to 
any person who proposed to use unsuitable premises in 
connection with his business, and/or to any person who 
was deemed to be unsuitable to carry on any such business. 

At the present time any person may apply to be regis¬ 
tered as a cowkeeper, dairyman or purveyor of milk, 
outside London, and such registration must be granted. 
Any action with regard to the premises can only then be 
taken. 

If the premises and person were licensed, more complete 
control would be possible, and the review of all licences 
annually would cause persons engaged in the trade to be 
exceedingly careful not to infringe the law, and also induce 
owners and occupiers to maintain their premises in a 
perfectly hygienic condition. 

The issue of a licence was without doubt superior to the 
formal registering of a person by a local authority. 

The President : Of course it is known that the premises 
are at the present time subject to certain regulations as 
to drainage, etc. 

Mr. Perky : My idea is that power should be given to the 
local authorities to licence the premises and the person, 
not only to register the person. 

Alderman M. Byrne, Birkenhead, seconded Mr. Perry’s 
resolution, and it was carried. 

Discussion on Closing of Private Slaughterhouses. 

Alderman M. Byrne, Birkenhead, said he desired to 
ventilate the question of keeping open public slaughter¬ 


houses, and pointed out that if the authorities closed the 
private slaughterhouses, the “ workshop ” of the butcher, 
they ought not to limit the occasions on which a farmer or 
a butcher could go to the public abattoir; free egress 
should be accorded him for his work. 

Replying to Mr. Byrne, Birkenhead, the President 
said this was a matter which, in the first instance, should 
bo brought before the civic authorities and the M.O.H. 


The London Dairy Show. 


A Record Entry. 

There is a general agreement that the British farming 
industry was never in a more perilous condition than at 
present. In the olden days, when farming struck a bad 
patch of seasons, dependence was made on the land¬ 
owners. Now that the majority of the farmers are their 
own landlords—in name at least—they have to rely on 
their own efforts, or. like the out-of-works, be dependent 
on the Nation's dole. With wheat at 40s. per quarter, 
or even less, oats and barley pract ically unsaleable, reliance 
is again being placed on the cow as a means of helping the 
farmers through their difficulties. Many years ago 
Denmark was placed under similar conditions ; the corn 
did not yield a return for growing, and so the agriculture 
of Denmark was organised for dairying,and it has kept at it 
ever since. This is not a mere matter of luck, but of quiet 
determination and organisation from the head of the 
Government down to the girls who tetlur and milk the 
cows in the fields. Co-operation reigns supreme in 
Denmark. No one connected wdth agriculture fails to 
avail himself of the technical education so freely placed 
at his disposal. Then the co-operative steps in: the 
milk goes to the factory, that factory is in unity with other 
factories as regards prices, and then the resultant dairy 
produce in put on the world’s markets as Danish produce. 

Now, unhappily, the British Dairying Industry is not so 
organised ; in a great measure it depends on indiv idualistic 
effort. The average British farmer still delights in being 
in competition rather than in agreement with his neigh¬ 
bour, and it is only through the intermediary of the big 
shows that they are really brought in touch w ith each other 
and the branch of the farming industry that they represent 
tvs a whole. 

Though we have dairy exhibits and cattle at other shows, 
the London Dairy Show holds an unique position as being 
representative of the whole dairying industry. How few 
think out the vast field that it covers I There is the 
strong-limbed Scotch lassie grooming her cows in the 
land made famous by Robert Burns, some little girl, hardly 
in her teens, carefully watching the cream tins and 
regulating the heat, down in Cornwall ; a white-smocked 
farmer’s son turning over his father’s cheddars in the old 
cheese room, down in Somerset; the up-to-date creamery 
away in the bush of Australia ; the New Zealander care¬ 
fully boxing his cheese for the show, and the contented 
pigs, as they sup in the whey from the factory, little realise 
that their well-filled sides will be on view at the London 
Dairy Show. Thus the pull of the Show' is enormous. 
The usually stay-at-home English dairy farmer was this year 
able to come to London to note what his foreign 
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competitors Are doing, for the railway companies 
assisted him in his laudable effort by providing excursion 
trains at fares to which country folk have been un¬ 
accustomed of late. 

Last spring the farmers were producing too much milk 
for ordinary liquid milk eonsumption,and in order to dispose 
of their surplus they once again began to convert this milk 
into dairy produce ; and it is pretty safe to state that the 
farmers who made their milk into cheese and kept a sty or 
two of pigs to fatten on the whey are the only ones with 
their banking accounts showing an appreciation rather 
than a diminution. The Council of the Society lias done 
its best to induce such farmers to put their produce on 
view. 

The Council had practically to solve the problem of 
putting a quart in a pint bottle. As regards the cattle 
the question of space was worked out down to the last 
inch, and then the foreseen happened and for which 
provision had been made—no further entries could be 
received and many had to be returned. In 1907 there 
were 237 cattle, this year 515 ; there were 245 entries for 
the Milking and Butter Tests, this year 760. Only those 
closely associated with these tests can appreciate the 
immense amount of work, detail, and calculation associated 
with them. The least mistake would upset the most 
reliable data as regards milk production the nation has. 
In order to obtain the necessary degree of quietude, the 
cattle are brought to the Show earlier, and Sunday and 
Monday, therefore, became available for the preliminaries 
of the competitions. Steps have been taken that, in 
future, only milk recorded cattle will bo allowed in the 
Show. Thus a stimulus is given to the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Milk Recording Scheme which is most 
assuredly in turn eliminating the robber cow from many 
farms. On the other hand it enables exhibitors to select 
their best, and many cows with colossal yields might be 
seen in the Hall, and up against these yields is the all 
essential-butter fat ratio. The milk must be of good 
quality as well as plentiful. Twenty years ago 400 
gallons yearly yield per cow was considered quite good 
for the average dairy farmer’s yield. Now there are 
authentic records of plenty of 1,000 gallon cows, a fair 
sprinkling of 2,000 gallon cows, and it is stated that a 
3,000 gallon cow is one of the near probabilities ; and the 
Dairy Show has helped to evolve such. Surely something 
has been done when one cow will produce as much milk 
to-day as it took five to do twenty years ago. It is not 
one breed only that has scored such outstanding results, 
but all the milking breeds are rapidly going up. In 
Redcliff Church, Bristol, is shown the rib of a cow which 
tradition says supplied the whole of Bristol with milk. 
Are we likely to return to such days with the increasing 
success of present-day milk averages ? Even the Dairy 
Show knows not what the future holds for it in this 
direction. And what of the future boys and girls who 
have to extract the milk from such distended udders ? 
In fact, it is within the possibilities that at future Shows 
milkings will have to take place three times a day instead 
of twice as at present. Goats had a nice building off the 
Gil boy Hall ; there were ten entries less than last year. 
Like the cattle, the milk yield of goats has enormously j 
increased 


As usual, the galleries of the Main Hall were literally 
crammed with the finest exhibits of the Poultry and 
Pigeon worlds. These were so arranged as to get the best 
lights. The poultry exhibits alone totalled 4,398, and if 
one minute is devoted to each pen it would be an im¬ 
possibility to visit all the pens in this section whilst the 
Show was open. The pigeon enthusiast found himself 
in a like quandary, as there were 3,208 of these. Utility 
Poultry showed giant strides, and the judges’ tasks were 
far from being mere sinecures. 

Perhaps the only disappointing feature of the Show' was 
the falling off in the competitors’ lists. It is, perhaps, but 
a natural sequence to the fact that competitors now 
recognise that they must be extraordinarily proficient to 
obtain the remotest chance of a mention, much less a prize. 

The Conference run in connection with the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association was this year held at Reading. To 
show how r Grade A milk could be produced and how 
students were educated at the British Dairy Institute, 
at Reading, there was a most representative exhibition of 
practical and educational exhibits from this Institute 
arranged in the Hall, and next year the Conference party 
will probably visit Denmark, there to have first-hand 
impressions of the skill of our competitors, and yet associate 
in the forward march of Dairy Science and practice. 

A few years ago there was always a possibility of obtain¬ 
ing a stand up to the last moment at the disposal of the 
Allotment of Space Committee. Now most of the space is 
applied for before the schedules are printed. Here were 
found all the latest and most approved appliances in 
connection with dairying and dairying machinery and 
ingenuity. 

The Council in 1907 thought that about the limit of 
extension had been reached w’ith a total entry just exceed¬ 
ing 8,000. This year they have gone up to 10,399, or 
260 more than last year. 

The list of exhibitors contained the following 
familiar names:—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G., 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O., 
D.S.O., Lt.-Col. Viscount Feilding, the Earl of 
Derby, K.G., the Earl of Sandwich, Earl of Leitrim, 
Countess De La Warr, Co mi toss of Lonsdale, Countess of 
Leitrim, Muriel Countess De La Warr, Viscount Astor. 
Viscount Pirrie, Lord Dewar, Lord Hastings, Lady Ludlow. 
Lady Avice Menzies, Lady Kathleen Hare, the Hon. Lady 
Le Marchant, Lt.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., 
Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P., Sir Gilbert A. H. Wills, Bart., 
M.P., Sir A. E. Bowen, Bart., Sir William Hicking, Bart., 
Sir Stanloy White, Bart., Sir Mark Collet, Bart., Sir James 
Remnant, Bart., Sir Walter Evans, Bart., Lt.-Col. Sir 
A. G. Woigall, K.C.M.G., Sir A. E. Hambro, K.C.V.O., 
Sir Charles C. Allom, Sir Edward E. Pearson, Capt. the 
Hon. E. A. FitzRoy, M.P., Hon. Paul Methuen. 


Twenty-five years ago there were 74,000,000 head of 
sheep in Argentina, but this number decreased to 67,000,000 
in 1908, and still further to 43,000,000 in 1914. In the 
last throe years the Argentine flocks have decreased 
about 40 per cent, as the result of drought, disease, and 
slaughter, so that to-day it is estimated that the numbers 
are not more than 30.000.000, 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Council Meetings. 

We published last week the report of the Council 
Meetings of the Royal College. We now take tin- 
opportunity of drawing attention to one or two of 
the most important matters of interest to the pro¬ 
fession. The Council has decided to take proceeding- 
to enforce payment of the statutory annual fee in 
the case of those members who have not yet paid 
the 1921 or 1922 fee. We do not see how the Council 
could act otherwise, unpleasant though it may be. 
No one who is genuinely out of practice is called upon 
to pay, and even in the case of those who are in 
practice the Council has power to withhold proceed¬ 
ings if evidence is produced to show that the member 
is not in a position to pay. We trust, however, 
that the publication of the Council’s intention will 
in itself act as a reminder to the delinquents, and that 
there may be very few, if any, cases of recalcitrance. 

On the recommendation of the Examination 
Committee, the Council has rescinded its decisions to 
consider no further applications from ex-service 
officers for concessions, and five new exemptions 
from the preliminary examinations have been granted. 
The R.C.V.S. seems to have been the only body to 
discontinue these concessions, and it is not well to 
exclude arbitrarily promising young students who 
would apparently have no difficulty in obtaining the 
required concessions enabling them to study medicine. 

The decision to allow Miss Cust to take the final 
examination in December on the grounds of her 
military service, and the fact that she had completed 
attendance at the whole of the four years’ course, 
under the late Professor Williams at Edinburgh 
New College, was a matter of plain justice. We 
congratulate the Council on its decision, and extend 
to Miss Cust our best wishes for her final success. 

The Supplemental Charter applied for is still, 
according to the. report of the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee, under the consideration of the Privy Council. 
After having been put to a very heavy legal expense 
in defending the rights of the profession against 
attempts of the Universities of London and Liverpool 
to break down the one portal system, the. Council 
has the satisfaction of knowing that the highest court 
in the land has decided that its contentions were just. 


It is surely not too much to ask that the Charter 
should now be granted without further delay. 

The profession will note, we hope with gratitude 
to the Parliamentary Committee, the decisions of 
the War Office improving the conditions of retired 
pay for officers of the R.A.V.C. 

The Library Commi ttee continues to report excellent 
progress. Gradually the profession is acquiring 
at little cost a more and more complete collection of 
veterinary literature, the value of which will no doubt 
be realised in years to come. 

In July the Council appointed a special committee 
to consider the conditions under which foreign or 
colonial veterinary diplomas could be recognised. 
The preliminary recommendation of the committee 
that holders of an approved colonial diploma should 
be admitted to a final examination for our dip'oma 
after a prescribed period of attendance at a veterin¬ 
ary college was adopted by the Council without 
debate. No recommendation was made as to foreign 
diplomas, and perhaps this part, of the question does 
not arise at present. The Special Committee, now 
that the general principle of recognition has been 
decided on, will proceed, no doubt, to elaborate 
conditions of recognition of colonial diplomas. The 
question of reciprocity • with our colonies is one of 
great importance, and we hope that the working out 
of a satisfactory scheme will be begun in a spirit of 
wise tolerance. Whatever conditions we may impose 
on colonial graduates will probably be imposed in 
turn on members of the R.C.V.S. seeking practice 
in the colonies, but inasmuch as we cannot expect 
to have in our own colleges complete material for 
dealing with tropical and other diseases found in the 
colonies, any more than the colonial colleges can be 
expected to be in a position to teach according to 
the full British curriculum, some such reciprocal 
provision seems to be not only fair, but necessary. 


yjbsiracts and Reviews. 


Sterility in Cows. 

Continued . 

Case 3. 

Clinical History.- Heifer. 2 years of age. Delivered 
a dead full-term calf following severe dystokia at this 
age. Injury resulted which within five days was 
followed by severe, acute, purulent metritis. 
Parauterine abscesses soon developed. The abscesses 
were evacuated twice without improvement. Cultures 
obtained from the exudate showed Bacillus pyogenes 
and Streptococcus anqinosus (Beta type). The animal 
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became emaciated and developed a septic fever with 
loss of appetite. Slaughter was advised. 

Necropsy.—Gross Description.- Extensive ad¬ 
hesions and deformity of the genitalia exist, resulting 
from large parauterine abscesses. The largest abscess 
is 14 by 10 cm. in size. The uterus presents hyper¬ 
trophic earuncuhe and an acutely congested mucosa. 
But little exudate is present in the lumen. The right 
uterine tube is normal, the left is completely obliter¬ 
ated by the large parauterine abscess. The right 
ovary shows a large corpus luteum and cyst measuring 
17 mm. in diameter. The left ovary, like the left 
tube, is lost to view in the large parauterineabscess. 

Microscopical Description. 'She uterine glands 
show hyaline granular degeneration of epithelium, 
in some cases, with increased lymphocytic infiltration 
of the endometrioid stroma. The right uterine tube 
is mildly catarrhal. The right ovary presents many 
cystic Graafian follicles measuring 2-3 nun. in diameter. 
The nuclei of cells in the membrana granulosa are 
markedly pyknotic, and the liquor folliouli is of 
increased density, being uniformly dense and homo¬ 
genous and of dee]> eosine staining. One section 
shows a small corpus luteum cyst still persisting. 

Bacteriologic Findings. —Body of uterus, sterile. 
Right horn. Bacillus pyogenes. Left horn sterile. 
Right tube and ovary sterile. Large abscess, B. 
pyogenes and Streptococcus any in os us (Beta type). 

Diagnosis and Discussion. —Mild metritis ; catarrhal 
salpingitis, right tube ; cystic Graafian follicles and 
small corpus luteum cyst in right ovary ; extensive 
periuterine and parauterine abscess formation. The 
etiology is clearly set forth. The changes observed 
in the Graafian follicles may be the reflex result of 
pelvic inflammation and disturbed uterine function. 

Case 4. 

Clinical History. —Heifer delivered premature foetus 
at 2 years of age. Typical abortion exudate existed. 
Mix weeks following the delivery examination revealed 
a left ovarian abscess the size of an orange. Abscess 
increased in size until hope of recovery was abandoned. 
Cultures obtained from the abscess by vaginal puncture 
showed the following organisms : Bacillus pyogenes. 
Streptococcus jecalis (Alpha type), Staphylococcus 
candidus. 

Necropsy. —Gross Description. —-In the left pelvic 
cavity an abscess 28 by 23 cm. has formed. Several 
smaller ones are also visible, the larger of these being 
12-15 e.m and 6-8 cm. in size. The abscess contains 
purulent exudate with an extremely offensive odour, 
and massive pelvic adhesions exist. The uterine 
earuncuhe are hypertrophic and hyperemic. The 
left uterine horn is deformed. The right uterine tube 
is normal, as is also the right ovary. The left tube 
and ovary are lost to view in the large abscess mass. 

Microscopical Description. The uterus shows only 
slight structural depart ure from the normal ; there is 
fedema of the walls, with tendency to epithelial 
desquamation. Increased cellular infiltration is also 
exhibited. The right tube is normal. The right 
ovary presents cystic follicles as described in Case 3. 
In some ova are seen a state ot hyaline degeneration. 


Small cystic remains of corpora lutea and corpora 
albicantia are also seen. 

Bacteriological Findings.- Uterus, right tuba 
uterina and right ovary are sterile. Parauterine 
abscesses, Bacillus pyogenes. Streptococcus fetalis 
(Alpha type), B. prnteus and Staphylococcus Candidas. 

Diagnosis and Discussion .—Mild metritis, cystic 
degeneration of Graafian follicles of right ovary, 
periuterine and parauterine abscesses. The relative 
immunity of most of the genital tract from the 
infective process seems remarkable. The changes 
described for follicles of the right ovary are com¬ 
parable to those reported in Case 3. 

Conclusions. 

The authors give reports of 15 additional cases, 
and conclude :— 

“ It will be seen after careful study of the material 
presented that the organisms most important in 
infections of the genital tract of the cow are strep¬ 
tococci and Bacillus pyogenes. These types are 
responsible for the greater number of infections. In 
all eases of severe nonspecific metritis and other 
suppurative processes about the genitalia Bacillus 
pyogenes combined with streptococci, or the latter 
alone, have been isolated. Other organisms are not 
regarded as playing a primary role. Unless the 
bacteriologic study is made during the progress of 
active infection, these types as well as others will 
most often not be found. In such cases one views 
only the results of infection, the active process having 
subsided. It is for this reason that in nearly all cases 
when no gross evidence of active inflammation exists 
the genital tract is sterile. The vagina, cervix uteri 
and corpus uteri must be excepted. 

“ Organisms are not harboured as commensals normally 
in the internal genitalia of the cow, with exceptions 
as already made. Many other examples of a bacteria- 
free genital tract may be found in the case reports. 
The absence of Bacillus abortus (Bang) supports the 
previous view, that it is not found in puerperal 
infections that persist for any length of time, and that, 
it does not persist, so far as is known, in the genitalia 
of the cow. B. abortus was not isolated from any 
of the cases studied. 

“The frequency with which one views degenerative 
changes in the ovaries of sterile cows cannot be 
disregarded. It seems that in all cases of infection 
about the genital tract multiple cystic degeneration 
of medium-sized Graafian follicles is an almost 
constant finding. Until more study is made, 
especially on normal animals as controls, no definite 
statement can be made. The uterine tubes, because 
of their many folds and crypts and their delicate 
structure, offer the most favourable site for persistence 
of infection. Ulironic changes in the genital tract 
are most frequent in this location and are nearly 
always seen in the form of hydrosalpinx. In the 
uterus chronic changes do not readily occur. Only 
after severe infection over a long period of time sire 
sufficient changes produced to render the organ in¬ 
capable of serving its natural use. It does not seem 
as readily susceptible to persistence of infection as do 
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the uterine tubes. The changes noted in the uterus 
are fibrosis, dilation of glands, atrophy of glandular 
epithelium, thickening of uterine epithelium, etc. 
The cervix uteri, like the uterine tubes, offers a 
favourable site for bacterial reproduction. The folds 
of the mucosa are deep and in the crypts bacteria 
may gain entrance and multiply. Although accessible 
to treatment, the deep crypts allow infection to persist 
and often to extend to other portions of the genital 
tract. Hypertrophy of the cervical folds is the 
most constant chronic change. The vagina, because 
of its smooth, stratified epithelial surface, is not 
readily infected. It may harbour pathogenic types 
of bacteria, as commensals, on its surface, in its 
accessory glands, in the subepithelial lymph follicles 
or in the urethral orifice. It is suggested that the 
vagina and accessory structures are t he reservoir for 
organisms which infect the genital tract of the cow. 
including Bacillus abortus and other types which cause 
congenital (prenatal) infections. The route of in¬ 
fection may be through the lymphatic system, which 
is most highly developed about the female genital 
tract. The occurrence of parauterine and periuterine 
infections seems to support this view. 

“ The theory of infection does not explain all cases 
of sterility. Where no evidence of infection, past or 
present, exists, and the animal is sterile, the ovaries 
must be looked to as often the cause of the condition.” 

[A contribution to the Bacteriology and Pathology of Sterility in 
Cows, with report of nineteen eases. Beaver, Donald C.. with the 
collaboration of W. L. Boyd and C. P. Fitch, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. Journal Amer. TV/. Med. A**n., 1922, August, p.p. 
4/19-502.1 


Betanaphthol as Vermicide and Vermifuge. 


Summary of author's conclusions from experimen¬ 
tation :— 

(1) Betanaphthol is a solid drug of constant 
chemical composition, not deteriorating with age, 
and easily obtainable in the pure state. Its dosage 
is thus easy and certain. 

(2) Betanaphthol is a powerful vermicide, acting 
both on ankylostomes and necators. Up to a dosage 
of 40 gr. the advantage lies with a single portion 
treatment; beyond 40 gr., with 50 and 60 gr. dosages, 
the drug may indifferently be given in one, two. 
or three portions. 

(3) In sufficiently large doses betanaphthol is an 
effective ascarieide. 

(4) Up to 60 gr. dosage betanaphthol is a very 
safe drug. 

(5) Betanaphthol has marked vermifugal pro¬ 
perties, and no afterpurge is required in the treat¬ 
ment. 

[The Correlation between the Chemical Composition 
of Anthelmintics and their Therapeutic Values 
in connection with the Hookworm Inquiry in the 
Madras Presidency (,T. F. Cains and K. S. Mhaskar, 
Indian Journal of Medical Research , vol. ix., No. 1, 
July, 1921).— Ex. Journal of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, September, 1922.) 


Knurr of Adrenalin on the Vessels in Human 

S U It.? LUTS. 

In an investigation on I lie destruction of adrenalin 
when administered to hospital patients, the author's 
experiments warrant him in stating that the \io\v that 
adrenalin is rapidly destroyed in the blood is wrong, 
and he shows that there is a considerable effect on the 
blood-pressure when it is injected subcutaneously. If 
a ligature be placed tightly round the arm and O.On mgm. 
adrenalin be injected intravenously beloiv the ligature, 
then, even if the ligature is not removed until ten minutes 
after the injection, its removal is followed by a large rise 
of blood-pressure.—R. Fernet ( Arrh. f. e:rprr. Pnlh. v. 
Pharwnk'ol, 1922, 92, I Re. through Meet. Sri. Ahs. anil 
Per.. October, 1922. 78). 


The National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society. 


Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the above Society was held 
at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, on 
Tuesday, September 26th, 1922, at 2 p.in. The chair 
was taken by the President (W. A. Taylor, Esq. 
F.R.C.V.S.), and the other members present were 
Messrs. Brittlehank, McKinna, Woods. Holroyd, 
C'urbishley, Stent, Locke, Noel-Pillers, Hopkin, Allen 
and Sumner. 

Obituary .—The Secretary announced the deaths of 
F. W. Garnett, Esq., C.B'.E., J.P., M.R.C.V.S., and 
J. B. Wolstenholme. Esq., F.R.C.V.S.. F.R.M.S.. he 
having sent letters of condolence to the relatives. A 
vote of condolence was passed. 

The President (W. A. Taylor, Esq., F.R.U.V.S.): 
Gentlemen.- Mv apologies are due to you inasmuch as 
I have not prepared an address to present to volt, 
and I tlo not know myself that it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. We all well know the objects of the Society, 
both those of the Benevolent and those of Defence, 
and I do not see that any good purpose can be served 
by me reiterating the objects of the Society. I think 
that we are doing good work in both branches, and 
without any further comment I shall ask the 
Honorary Secretary to bring forward his annual 
report. 

The Honorary Secretary (G. H. Locke, Esq. 
M.R.C.V.S.) : Mr. President and Gentlemen.- I must 
apologise for the delay in calling this meeting, which 
is due to delay in the completion of the balance sheet. 

During the twelve months past we have had six 
Council meetings, and we have had several meetings on 
three defence eases, one of which we have settled with 
the payment of a sum of money; another we won with 
costs, and in the third ease we await information 
regarding settlement. 

The Honorary Treasurer (Capt. F. Hopkin 
M.R.C.V.S.) presented the auditors’ report for the 
year ending December 31st, 1921. 

The membership on December 31st, 1921. was 238. 
Ten new members had enrolled during the year, six 
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members had died, one had resigned, and none were 
struck off. 

The list of members in arrears was rather a formid¬ 
able one, and amounted to about £61. 

Election of Officers for 11122. 

President .—Proposed by W. Woods. Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S., seconded by J. McKinna, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 
and carried unanimously, that W. A. Taylor, Esq.. 
F.R.C.V.S., be re-elected President of the Society. 

Vice-President .—Proposed bv G. H. Locke, Esq.. 
M.R.C.V.S., seconded by j. McKinna, Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S., and carried unanimously, that W. Woods, 
Esq., F.R.C.V.S., be re-elected Vice-President. 

Honorary Treasurer.- Proposed by W. Woods, 
Esq., F.R.C.V.S., seconded by Lt.-Col. J. VV. Brittle- 
bank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., and carried unanimously, 
that Capt. F. Hopkin. M.R.C.V.S., be re-elected 
Honorary Treasurer. 

Honorary Secretary. Mr. G. H. Locke announced 
that he had decided after much and careful considera¬ 
tion that the time had arrived when he could no longer 
undertake the work. He had been their secretary for 
twelve years, and as the. cause was one very near his 
heart, he had enjoyed doing the work, and his associa¬ 
tion with those who had worked with him. but while 
thoroughly appreciating the unanimously-expressed 
desire that he should continue to act, he must really 
ask them to accept his resignation. This did not 
mean that he would in any way cease to take an 
interest in the cause they all held so dear, for he would 
at any time do all he could to help. 

He therefore proposed that Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., be asked to take 
the position, and in doing so he felt sure there would 
be no difficulty in finding a seconder. W. Woods, 
Esq., F.R.C.V.S., seconded. The. proposition was 
carried unanimously. 

Colonel Brittlebank said that it was only because 
he knew that Mr. Locke had made up his mind that 
he would even venture to consider undertaking the 
work. He was extremely interested in the cause, 
and he knew he could always rely upon Mr. Locke’s 
help at any time. He would do his best to keep up 
the good work. 

Auditors. —Proposed bv A. W. Noel-Pillers, Esq.. 
F.R.C.V.S.. seconded by J. T. Allen. Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 
and carried unanimously, that J. II. Wright, Esq.. 
M.R.C.V.S., and Messrs. Litton. Pownall <fe Co. be 
re-elected Auditors. 

Trustees .-—Proposed bv W. Woods. Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S., seconded bv Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank. 
C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., that J. McKinna. Esq.. F.R.C.V.S., 
be elected a Trustee of this Society in the place of the 
late A. W. Mason, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 

The Council .—Proposed bv W. Woods. Esq., 

F. R.C.V.S.. seconded by E. H. Cijrbisiiley. Esq., 
M.R.C.V.S., and carried unanimously, that the 
following be elected members of the Council : 

A. W. Noel-Pillers, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 

G. H. Locke, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

Major F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S.. F.R.S.E. 
T. F. Spencer. Esq.. M.R.C.V.S. 
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G. P. Male. Esq.. M.R.C.V.S. 

L. W. Wynn Lloyd. Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

J. Lindsay, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

J. McKinna, Esq.. M.R.C.V.S. 

J. Clarkson. Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

S. H. Slocoek, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 

E. II. Stent. Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

II. Sumner. Esq. (sen.), M.R.C.V.S. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring officers was pro¬ 
posed, seconded, and carried unanimously. 

This concluded the meeting. 


^Association Reports. 

Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association. 

A Colliery Visit. 

A quarterly meeting of this Association was held 
at the Jubilee Hotel. Tylorstown, Rhondda Valley, 
on Thursday, August 31st, 1922. 

The President, W. D. Rees, Esq., occupied the 
chair, the party being the President’s guests for the 
day. The following members were presentMessrs. 
E. Saver, B. Saver, W. R. Williams, W. E. Williams, 
R. Moore, C. E. Perry, J. L. Perry, W. J. Leyshon, 
W. D. Jordan, J. R. Baxter, A. E. Roberts. C. V. 
Watkins, C. Digby Watkins. S. Fenny, S. B. Clode, 

E. E. Evans, W. T. Edwards, G. L. Harber, Major 
Taylor, and the Secretary. J. J. Aveston. 

Visitors: —Messrs. H. Tudor Hughes, D. Rees, 
and L. Baxter. 

The President very kindly, to save a tedious 
journey by rail from Cardiff, had a motor sent to 
Cardiff station to convey the members to Tylorstown. 
over twenty miles distant. The party were for¬ 
tunate in having Mr. J. L. Perry, of Cardiff, present 
to describe places of interest, on the way. 

The journey up the Taff Valley was most interesting, 
the river Taff, canal and railway being near the road 
all the way. At Taffswell there is a very fine via¬ 
duct, over 350 yards in length, spanning the river 
canal, railway and road, the scenerv hereabouts 
being very grand ; on the left stands Garth mountain 
the highest point in South Wales. 

On arrival at our destination at 1.30, Mr. W. D. 
Rees was waiting to greet us. Luncheon was served 
promptly, and it was difficult to realise that we were 
in a small Rhondda Valley mining town, so tasteful 
and varied was the menu, so excellent the service, 
not to mention the wine list available. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to 

F. L. Jacob, Esq., M.E., the general manager of 
Messrs. D. Davis and Sons. Ltd., for his kindness 
in inviting and arranging for the members of the 
Association to visit Nos. 8 and 9 pits of their Tvlors- 
town group of collieries. Mr. Jacob had expressed 
his regret at not being able personally to welcome 
the Association that day, but hoped they would have 
a pleasant time and enjoy their visit. 

Mr. Atiiron responded on behalf of Mr. Jacob, 
and assured the members that they were verv wel- 
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come, and trusted the visit would be thoroughly 
enjoyable and interesting. Colliery officials fully 
appreciated the value, of the work done by members 
of the veterinary profession in mines, as without 
horses the work could not be carried on. The free¬ 
dom from disease amongst colliery animals and the 
wav they did their work spoke for themselves. 

The Secretary moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to the President for providing such an excellent 
lunch. The thanks of the members were also due 
to the proprietor for the very excellent way it had 
been prepared and served. The Association were 
particularly pleased to see the President’s father 
present, and Mr. Rees could not feel otherwise than 
proud, and justly so, of his son in being President of 
one of the largest—and certainly one of the most 
vigorous—veterinary associations in the country, 
and, so long as the Association could produce Presi¬ 
dents of such outstanding ability as those who had 
held that honourable position in the Mid-West and 
South Wales Veterinary Association, nothing could 
interfere with its prosperity. 

The President’s health was drunk amid considerable 
applause. 

Mr. W. D. Rees suitably responded and expressed 
his great pleasure in being able to entertain the 
Association, and sincerely hoped they would 
thoroughly enjoy the visit. 

Messrs. A. V. Athron, agent ; W. Griffiths, sub¬ 
agent ; F. Hannah and .1. Jones, managers; and 
D. Rees, veterinary surgeon, represented the colliery 
company. 

The meeting was held at 2.30, the President, Mr. 
W. D. Rees, in the chair. 

On the proposal of the President, seconded by 
Mr. C. E. Perry, the minutes, having been published, 
were taken as read. 

On the proposal of Mr. E. Saver, seconded by 
Mr. A. E. Roberts, Mr. H. S. Robertson, M.R.G.V.S., 
of Newport, was elected a member of the Association 

Presidential Address. 

Gentlemen,—My first duty is to thank you very 
sincerely for honouring me by electing me as your 
President this year. You will probably realise that 
my position is not altogether enviable. This Asso¬ 
ciation is quite young, but it has already made itself 
known. Mr. ex-President has set a standard, a very 
high standard, and I feel that my claim to your 
sympathy on an occasion like this will not be in vain. 
I felt diffident in accepting the Presidency, and 
whenever (as will generally be the case) I fall short 
of what you have been led to expect from a President, 
I ask for your indulgence. 

The aims of the Association are well known to you 
all. They were well put bv our ex-President in the 
concluding paragraph of his Presidential Address, 
two years ago, at our first meeting. They were, 
intellectual discussions, social intercourse, and a better 
understanding of each other, culminating in a bond 
of union, based upon a sincere desire to advance 
our knowledge in a spirit of comradeship, for the good 


of the profession to which we have the honour to 
belong. I think we can claim that those aims have 
in a great measure been realised. We have had 
discussions that have been helpful and instructive. 
All can learn something from a mutual and friendly 
exchange of views. Dislike of criticism may have 
been a deterring factor to some in giving expression 
to their opinions, but criticism, even if hostile and 
made in good faith and in a friendly spirit, is helpful 
and causes discussions which might not otherwise 
ensue. We must likewise not forget the practical 
tips which are so frequently given in the friendly 
talks at our social gatherings after the meetings. 
Social intercourse has brought us into closer touch 
and to a better understanding of each other, which 
must not only be for the good of the individual, but 
for the good of the profession generally. For many 
years we in South Wales have been without an 
association, with the consequence that, apart from 
those resident in the same district, our fellow members 
of the profession were more or less strangers to us. 
This Association has materially altered that. 

Though we have cause to congratulate ourselves 
on our membership, I cannot but regret that, there 
are still a large number outside. I appeal to them 
to join us, as at this particular time it is essential 
that all members of the profession should join some 
society, so that there may be solidarity among us, 
and that when the representatives from the National 
bring forward some question of policy, they may 
speak not on behalf of the majority, but on behalf 
of the whole of the practitioners in their area. 

The stronger the local divisions the more weight 
will they carry through their representatives on the 
Council. Though primarily formed for the reasons 
already stated, we cannot neglect, but, on the con¬ 
trary, must keenly follow questions dealing with our 
professional welfare. The future of the profession 
is an important matter, and however we may differ 
as to the manner by which reform may be attained, 
we should unite in the common cause of progress. 

The time is now opportune for each member of 
the profession to show greater keenness, more earnest¬ 
ness of purpose and intellectual enthusiasm. We 
have to-day in the newly-organised National Asso¬ 
ciation. with its divisional representation, an admir¬ 
able machine for dealing with professional matters 
not governed by the Council of the R.C.V.S. For 
the National to be effective, local divisions should be 
well manned by active members, and those 
members generally should take an active interest in 
both the branch and central bodies. A progressive 
spirit is necessary to meet the changing times, and 
bv acting collectively we can determine the pro¬ 
gressive policy which is essential to the future welfare 
of the profession. The years to come will need all 
the unity we can muster. There will be rearrange¬ 
ments and innovations to be considered. If we 
adjust matters inside the profession, it will be an 
easier matter to alter matters outside. 

The governing body has already raised the educa¬ 
tional standard of the entrants to our schools. I 
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think this is a move in the right direction. At the 
present time there is a great levelling force acting 
on all the professions, and during the coming decades 
mental equipment will be a potent factor in advance¬ 
ment. Education in this country is expanding, and 
boys are being turned out more comprehensively 
trained year by year. This higher educational 
requirement will, I believe, raise a barrier which will 
prevent anyone drifting into the profession. I do 
not fear that this raising of the standard will cause 
a decline in the number of future suitable entrants, 
considering the facilities for education that exist 
to-day. There are many subjects to-day to which 
it is to the interest of every member of the profession 
to give thought. I might mention the question of 
representation on the Council of the R.C.V.S. Would 
we be better served by having district representation ? 
This would involve the question of the payment of 
expenses to such representatives, as attendance at 
the Council and Sub-Committee meetings entails 
much time and expense. 

Then, again, the question of substantial State aid 
to our schools and for veterinary research work. 
The handicaps of our schools are apparent, yet when 
we remember the conditions under which these 
institutions have been carried on, dependent as they 
are on students’ fees to meet expenses, they have 
accomplished great work. The schools have been 
bound down by their financial condition, so that 
they have not been in a position to improve their 
equipment and expand their curriculum to meet the 
increased demand for veterinary scientific know¬ 
ledge. 

(To be continued) 


JYotes and J/ews. 

The Kditor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Outbreak among Pigs in Middlesex. 

The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was 
confirmed on Friday of last week by the Ministry of 
Agriculture among pigs on premises at Harmonds- 
worth, Yiewsley, Middlesex. All precautions were 
taken against the spread of the disease, and an order 
was made entirely prohibiting the movement of 
cattle, sheep, goats, or swine over an area having 
an approximate radius of fifteen miles from the 
infected premises. 

It is unfortunate that this should have occurred 
during the week of the Dairy Show at the Roval 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. Islington falls outside 
the prohibited area, but in view of its nearness to the 
outbreak, and the fact that some of the animals 
there had been brought from places within the area 
now scheduled, the Ministry caused an examination 
to be made by its veterinary inspectors of all animals 
in the show and was satisfied that none were then 


showing any signs of being affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

The Ministry considered it necessary as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure against the possible risk of the 
spread of disease to prohibit the movement of animals 
from the show except by licence of the Ministry. 
Licences were granted subject to the condition that 
the animals were detained and isolated at the places 
of destination for ten days. 

The Ministry desires to repeat its warning to all 
stockowners and veterinary practitioners to be on 
the watch for anv symptoms of illness amongst stock 
in the least suspicious of foot-and-mouth disease, 
and to report such cases at once to the police. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. Edinburgh. 

At the recent examinations the following students 
of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
passed in the undermentioned subjects for the degree 
of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science of the University of 
Edinburgh :— 

Anatomy. —A. Brownlee, Norman Dobson. James 
Smith. 

Physiology.- W. H. W. Baird, G. F. Boddie. 

Bacteriology.- -A. K. Cameron, M.R.C.V.S. 

Botany ami Zoology.- -J. N. Ritchie. 

Catmur. —On l lie 19th October, at The Vineyard. Abing¬ 
don, Marjorie, wife of Major Robin Catmur, M R C V S. 


Canadian Cattle Embargo. 

The Times of October 24th announced on the authority 
of Mr. VV. S Fielding, Canadian Minister of Finance, that 
the resolutions of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons in favour of the removal of the embargo are 
to be carried out. and at the same time that restrictions 
are to be provided for the protection of British herds 
against disease. The Dominion parties to this arrange¬ 
ment were, besides Mi. Fielding. Mr. E. Lapointe, Minister 
of Marine, and Mr. IV C. Larkin, Canadian High Commis¬ 
sioner in London. The Home Government was repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Churchill and Sir Arthur Griffith-Boseawen, 
who, when the state of Mr. Churchill’s health obliged him 
to give up his share in the work of the Conference, took 
his place as chairman. 

Dominion Cattle for England. 

General Smuts Claims Equality. 

Contrary to anticipation. General Smuts, the Prime 
Minister, did not deliver a political speech at the banquet 
at which he was entertained bv the mercantile community, 
but confined his remarks chiefly to practical affairs. 

General Smuts made the important statement that 
South Africa intended to profit by the removal of the 
embargo on Canadian store cattle by developing the export 
trade in South African stock for slaughter, remarking 
that the Union would not allow discrimination between 
one Dominion and another. 

If facilities were granted to Canada. South Africa 
would claim similar treatment, and he was sure that the 
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British Government, always ready to assist in the develop¬ 
ment of the Dominions, would not refuse. 

“ Doped ” Racehorses. 

The French Racehorse Trainers’ Association have had 
before them the recent convictions for “ doping ” at 
Deauville, and have passed a resolution strongly pro¬ 
testing against the withdrawal of a trainer’s lioenco when 
only one rase of “ doping ” is alleged. 

They contend that conviction should follow only when 
the farts are established by scientific evidence, and urge 
that at least two samples of saliva should be taken and 
that the trainer should be entitled to have one of these 
analysed by a chemist of his own choice. They aro also 
of opinion that the French rules of racing should be so 
amended that while a trainer guilty of “ doping ” may be 
severely punished, no trainer whose personal complicity 
*8 not proved should be liable to penalties for an offence 
of which he has not been proved guilty. 

The Buxton branch of the N.F.U. has sent resolutions 
to the Derbyshire County Council and to the local Council, 
protesting against the dangerous condition of the roads 
for horses owing to tar-spraying. Several serious accidents 
have occurred recently in the district. 

Anthrax Disinfection Processes Threatened. 


“ Protest meetings are being organised in the wool 
trade against the proposal to close the Government wool 
disinfecting station in Liverpool,’* says the local Courier 
“ This factory at. Liverpool, which cost £113,000 to build, 
was opened last year as an experiment, and the results 
achieved have fully realised expectations. 

" Liverpool has always been a big importing centre for 
wool of all kinds, the East Indian wool trade being centred 
entirely here. 

“During the twelve months something like 120,000,000 
pounds of wool have been disinfected. It is compulsory 
for all Egyptian wool and Indian goat hair imports to 
pass through this station, and experience has shown that 
much of this wool is infected. This factory has already 
prevented several deaths, and saved many workmen 
from serious illness. 

“One strong recommendation in favour of the continuance 
of the station is the fact that manufacturers, to an increas¬ 
ing extent, are voluntarily sending their wool and other 
raw materials likely to l>e infected with anthrax, to tins 
station for disinfection. The amount of raw material 
sent in voluntarily now amounts from 20.000,000 to 
30,000,000 pounds a month. 

“ The charges made for disinfecting wool at this factory 
does not cover the cost completely, and it is hoped in 
Whitehall that the wool trade will agree to pay all or 
some of the cost of this only real safeguard against 
anthrax.” 


Croydon Support for Killing Enquiry. 


The enforcement of the use of a mechanical killing 
instrument in slaughterhouses was discussed at a meeting 


of the Croydon Council. It was decided by a vote of 
30 to 14, “ That the model bye-law providing for use of a 
mechanical instrument be not adopted at the present 
time.” A further resolution in the name of Councillor 
West was also adopted unanimously : “ That this Council, 
with a view to a national settlement of the question of 
the humane killing of animals with a uniform law for the 
whole country, and in view also of the great diversity of 
opinion on the question of humane slaughtering of animals 
for food and the subsequent effect on the flesh by the 
various methods used, is of opinion that a Government 
Committee of Inquiry should be instituted to investigate 
the subject ; and that this resolution bo sent to the 
Prime Minister, the Minister of Health, the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, the National Federation of Meat 
Traders, the R.S.P.C.A., and the Members of Parliament 
for tho Borough.” 


Owing to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Jamaica, the Canadian Minister of Agriculture has issued 
an Order prohibiting tho importation into Canada from 
Jamaica of cattle, sheep, swine, hides, raw animal pro¬ 
ducts, hay, or straw. 


£20 Fine re Suspected Glanders. 


At the South-Western Police Court, a Wandsworth 
greengrocer was summoned by the Comity Council for 
failing to report that he had a horse suspected to be 
suffering from glanders at his stables. 

Mr. T. C. Garry, veterinary surgeon, 2 High Street, 
Wandsworth, stated that defendant, brought a horse to 
him on July 6th. Witness told him it suffered from a 
disease which might be glanders, and that it. was his duty 
to report it. to the County Council inspector. 

Mr. Briden, County Council inspector, deposed that he 
went t-o defendant’s stables on July 8th to see the horse. 
Defendant told him he had sold it the night before to a 
mail whose name lie did not know. 

“To my mind this is a very bad case indeed,” said the 
magistrate. “ You must pay the full penalty, £20.” 

Fourteen days’ grace was allowed. 


Glasgow Corpokation 4 Houses. 

> - ? 4 

The annual inspection and parade of the horses belong¬ 
ing to the Cleansing Department of Glasgow Corporation 
took place in the Cattle Market, Graham Square, Glasgow, 
on Thursday, 21st September. There were 140 horses on 
parade. Tho judges were:—Messrs. David Murray, 
John Waklie, John Clark, John Letts, and James Shaw, 
cartage contractors, and Mr. John Gilmour, of the Cale¬ 
donian Railway Carting Department. Mr. Win. Robb, 
M.R.C.V.S., was present, and Mr. W. Greig, chief of the 
department, and his assistant, Mr. C. H. Macfarlane, 
superintended the arrangements. After the judging the 
horses were paraded through several of the principal 
streets, after which the Lord Provost, presented the 
prizes to the successful competitors. 

The Editor bey* to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following :— 

Report of the Lancashire V.M.A. General Meeting. 

Report of the Eastern Counties V.M.A. Autumn Meeting. 

Report of tho Central V.S. Special Meeting. 

Report of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 
Quarterly Council Meeting. 

“Impaction of Duodenum,” A. S. Loose, Esq., 
MR.CVS. 
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Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than b? the 
first poet on Tueodav morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. - 

Camden Town, N.W.l, 

24th October. 1922. 

To the Editor of the “ Veterinary Record." 

Sir,— 1 slutll be obliged if you will allow mo to correct 
an error that appears in the report copied from The Times 
regarding my action against Mr. Coleman. 

On page 783 it is Stated “ He agreed that, from a 
scientific point of view, he was head of his profession.” 

That is not a correct report of what occurred. 

Counsel for the defendant said that I was the head of 
the profession, and my reply was “ If you please,” meaning 
that it was immaterial to me whether he thought so or not. 

Nothing that I have ever said or done can he held to 
suggest that. I consider myself the head of the profession 
from any point of view.—Yours obedient Servant, J. 
M'Fadykan. 

The Editor of the Veterinary Record, 12 Buckingham 
Pal ace Road, S W. 1. 

Re M'Fadyean v. Coleman. 

Sir.- Having received such a large number of con 
gratulatory letters in the above matter, 1 find it is 
impossible for me to reply to each individually. 


October 28, 1922 


I therefore desire to tender to one and all. through the 
columns of the Veterinary Record, my most heartfelt 
thanks for all congratulations and good wishes.—Yours 
faithfully, J. Charles Coleman. 

The Limes, Croft Road, Swindon, October 21st, 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. - War Office.--Territorial 
Decoration. 

October 13th The King lias been pleased to confer 
the Territorial Decoration upon the following Officer 
under the terms of the R. W. dated October 13th, 1920 :— 
Capt. J. R. Crowe. 

Special Reserve of Officers. 

October 17th—Capt. W. E. Phipps is employed under 
the Colonial Office (December 31st, 1920). 

London Gazette. War Office. Regular Army 
Reserve of Officers. 

October 20th.—The following to be Lieut.-Colonels :— 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Rainey, C.B.E., retired (July 1st. 1919, 
with seniority February 25th. 1918); Lieut -Col. A. E. 
Clarke, retired pay (October 15th, 1919, with seniority 
July 18th, 19181; Major T. Roue, O R E., retired, to be 
Major (November 7th, 1919, with seniority December 5th, 
1915). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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The Handling, Storage, and Transit of Food. 


By Lt.-Col. T. Dunlop Young, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.8.. 

D.V.S.M. (Lend.), Veterinary Inspector and Chief 

Meat Inspector. Smithfield Markets, City of London. 

(Presented to the Rothesay Conaress of the Sanitary Association of 
Scotland). 

The handling, storage, and transit of food embraces 
so wide a field of operations that the time allotted to 
me for the reading of a paper on the subject is 
inadequate. I can therefore only refer to some of the 
most objectionable features which come under th • 
notice of food inspectors. Sir George Newman, in his 
Annual Report, statesThe foundation of per¬ 
sonal and national health is the body of man. Let it 
be well bred, well nourished, kept clean within and 
without, live in fresh air, take exercise, avoiding 
excess and overstrain, then we cast our anchors 
wisely.” 

In order to assist the public to do this it is necessary 
that we as inspectors should see that all food is free from 
disease, also that it is handled, stored, and transported 
in the most hygienic manner practically possible. The 
most important foods that inspectors have to examine 
are meat and its products, milk, fish, and fruit. 

Meat and milk may contain germs that are patho¬ 
logical to man, because the animals which supply us 
with those foods are susceptible to various diseases, 
one being of special importance to us. viz., tuber¬ 
culosis. I do not propose to say much about meat 
inspection, a subject which has no doubt ... dis¬ 

cussed often at your Congresses, but I do urge, that 
all food animals should, as far as possible, be examined 
ante-mortem, and all should be examined post-mor¬ 
tem. The ideal is slaughter of all animals in public 
abattoirs and competent inspection, but it is not 
possible to have that ideal everywhere. We can. 
however, urge the framing of bye-laws, making it 
compulsory that every butcher shall give notice of 
intention to slaughter so that an inspector may be 
present, and that no carcase or offal be removed 
from the place of slaughter until it has been examined. 
All meat which lias been examined and passed should 
bear stamps, not only to show that it has been 
examined, but as a safeguard to the butcher against 
prosecution for being in possession of food which 
mav have been passed in one district and may la- 
seized in another. 

All inspection should be compulsory, uniform, and 
regulated by the Ministry of Health, Lately Holland 


refused to accept fat out of animals killed in England, 
because we have no recognised systematic and com¬ 
pulsory meat inspection service ; fat from Argentina 
is admitted because that country has a Government- 
controlled meat inspection service. 

We should also urge for more hygienic methods of 
preparing and handling of meat. At present there 
exist some small, insanitary, unsuitable slaughter¬ 
houses : some are constructed of wood, others have 
wooden partitions which become saturated with blood, 
are then whitewashed, and eventuallv we get alter¬ 
nate layers of blood and whitewash : the drains mav 
be bad, the manure is kept in dose pioximity to the 
dressing shed, so that flies are plentiful and the air is 
impure ; the method of wiping the carcase is to have 
an old tub, rarely, if ever, cleaned out and disinfected, 
containing grease, blood, and water, and a wiper, 
which is a piece of canvas, also never thoroughly 
washed and disinfected, used until it is worn out. 
Therefore, we find in our markets not only diseased 
meat from such places, where evidently there is little, 
if any. inspection, but also good quality meat unfit 
for food due to decomposition caused by unhygienic 
handling. 

In England we have a class of slaughter-house 
called “ Registered.” Those were in existence before 
the 1875 Art came into operation, and. therefore, 
there is no licence to withdraw if the place is not 
suitable. Those places can only be closed bv a new 
Art of Parliament or bv compensating the owners. 
I think it is onlv right to compensate the owner if you 
shut a good slaughter-house, but l fail to see why he 
should get compensation for an insanitary place. 

In some countries, e.</.. United States and Argen¬ 
tina. the Government enforce ante- and post-mortem 
inspection of all food animals, the stamping of ail 
passed meat, a medical examination of all employees 
in the abattoirs and packing houses, and also analysis 
of the water used. Instead of an old tub and wiper, 
the meat is cleaned bv means of a brush attached to 
a flexible hose, which conveys pure water in a steady 
stream from a tank overhead, and the brush must be 
disinfected each night. The cold chambers are 
disinfected, new. clean, white cloths are used to 
envelop the meat, and those cloths are protected bv 
means of a canvas wrapper. 

At many of the large exporting abattoirs the meat 
is conveyed to the ship on a rail by gravitation : this 
avoids much handling. For chilled beef some firms 
use the ” Linley process” to sterilise the chambers 
in the abattoirs, and also the holds in the ships, in 
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order to prevent the growth of moulds on the meat. 
The result of all this care in handling is the arrival of 
the meat in this country in a condition unapproached 
by meat dressed only a few miles out of the city, and 
is an object lesson in the handling of meat. The show 
of imported meat from South America in Smithfield 
Market at Christmas is of much more importance 
from a hygienic point of view than the Fat Stock 
Show at the Agricultural Hall. 

Having passed those criticisms on some of the 
butchers, I desire to add that they refer to those 
members of the trade who are no credit to it. Many 
butchers adopt modern methods and spend large 
sums of money in doing so, e.g., the adoption at 
present of “ Metcalf’s Knocking Box,” a model of 
the method used in all abattoirs in the above-men¬ 
tioned countries ; still, we have much to learn from 
other countries as to the methods of handling meat. 

Returning to the subject of imported meat, after 
all the care that has been taken of it until it arrives 
in this country, it is now subjected to some very 
unsatisfactory methods of handling. The men who 
unload the meat are in some ships supplied with 
straw or boards on which to stand, but in other ships 
they walk about on the meat with their dirty boots, 
the covering of the meat becomes torn by the friction 
of the loaded slings, so that dirt gains entrance to it, 
spoiling its appearance and reducing its value. If 
loaded into barges, those are clean, being surveyed 
and passed by Lloyds, but it is sometimes unloaded 
direct on to the quay, and so becomes dirty, because 
no gratings or boards are used on which to place it. 
This is an objectionable habit, and should be for¬ 
bidden. In some docks conveyors are used. Those 
are a great improvement. Men who unload meat 
should be provided with suitable gum boots and 
overalls, which could be washed and kept clean. 
They should not walk on the meat, and expectoration 
in meat holds should be strictly forbidden. 

Cold store managers complain that meat often 
arrives in a dirty state, due to hatches not being 
swept before they are raised ; thus dirt falls into the 
hold when they are lifted. 

Now the meat is unloaded, let us follow it, and we 
note it still has to undergo more objectionable handling 
before it reaches the consumer. It is conveyed from 
the ship, some in insulated vans, which should be kept 
clean and only used for that purpose, and not, as the 
Medical Officer of the Port of London said, to act as 
a shelter for men in cold and wet weather. Some of it 
is conveyed in open vans through the streets, where it 
accumulates dust, causing the growth of moulds if 
it has to be put into another cold store. Some of the 
meat is sent direct to the market. There it may be 
cut into joints and hung on hooks ; other joints are 
placed on boards near to the ground, others are placed 
on a sheet on the ground. After sale to the retailer, 
the meat may be carried on the back of a porter 
clad in a not very clean overall and a dirty cap, or 
he may not have an overall, but uses a piece of canvas 
to protect his clothes, not to keep the meat clean. 
This canvas he uses until it is so greasy that it is spoiling 


his clothes ; he then discards it and seeks another 
piece, or the meat may be conveyed to the carrier’s 
cart on a truck, which does not appear to be washed 
very often. The driver of the cart has many separate 
lots to deliver, and naturally loads his cart so that 
the first meat he has to unload is the last to be loaded; 
what is he to do with the meat if it is not given to 
him as he desires to load it ? He places some of 
it on straw and some on a sheet of canvas on the 
ground at the mercy of passing dogs and to the 
inconvenience of passers by. No control exists as 
to carrier’s carts, covers for the meat or overalls of 
the men, being kept clean, and it is not uncommon to 
see men sitting on the meat, and even a dog with 
them, while it is also common to see a motor bicycle 
and sidecar conveying meat to a butcher’s shop. 
Again, let me qualify those criticisms by stating that 
some firms conduct their business in an exemplary 
manner, their stalls are thoroughly clean, the hooks 
cleaned daily, their porters are provided with white 
overalls and shoulder waterproof cover, all kept 
clean at the expense of the proprietors. I wish they 
would add washable head covers to the outfit. Some 
carriers keep their carts thoroughly clean and lined 
with impervious material. 

Following the meat still further, we find some of it 
exposed in a shop with an open window and all the 
dust of the street blowing on it, while some pros¬ 
pective buyer with dirty hand handles it and then 
lays it down to pick up another piece, or we may 
find the meat exposed for sale on a stall. Observe 
that it is not all sold on the same day, and follow it 
to the place of store, which may be an old outhouse, 
or stable, or even under a bed, or we find it being 
hawked in a van with what has not been sold, stored 
overnight in a similar unsuitable place; but meat 
hawked about in carts may never have been in a 
market, and obtained at some farm place where the 
animal was killed in extremis and the meat never 
seen by an inspector. The question naturally arises, 
“ Does this state of affairs exist everywhere, or is it 
only in isolated cases ? ” I am unable to state that it 
exists everywhere, but I have personally observed 
examples of all the above objectionable methods of 
handling meat. Next you will no doubt say, “ Why 
have you and others not taken steps to remedy those 
things ? ” To you I reply that many public health 
officers have been trying to do so for years, but failed, 
due to lack of power, there being no law to prevent 
such methods of handling food. Chief amongst those 
who have been very active in urging for reform I 
would mention the late Medical Officer of Health for 
the City of London, the present Medical Officer and 
the Medical Officers of the Ports of London and 
Liverpool. The Sanitary Committee of the city 
has often discussed the subject, formed resolutions, 
sent letters to the Local Government Board, and 
lately sent a deputation to the Ministry of Health. 
The Cold Storage and Ice Association has also taken 
action, formed a Committee to assist and support 
the Health Authorities, and sent a deputation to the 
Ministry of Health, and the Meat Traders have long 
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urged refor.m. Most of those facts were placed 
before the Departmental Committee on Meat Inspec¬ 
tion, which made recommendations for reform ; 
all this agitation has resulted in the Ministry of 
Health drafting a set of Model Bye-laws, which we 
hope to see issued shortly, and which we hope will 
enable us to remove grounds for reproach as to the 
handling of food. 

Great attention should be given to the constant 
inspection of all preserved food factories, because no 
inspector can form any judgment as to the condition 
of preserved food except that he can state it to be 
decomposing. Much of our preserved food is im¬ 
ported, and some years ago, as the result of a tour 
of inspection of packing houses abroad, I advocated 
that inspectors appointed by our Ministry of Health 
should be stationed in each country from which 
preserved and other meat is imported. This recom¬ 
mendation has the support of our Medical Officer, 
and after some years of army life, where “ Bully 
Beef ” was almost a daily food, I am still of the same 
opinion. 

Storage. 

Having referred to some objectionable methods of 
handling meat, I now direct your attention to storage. 
The late great war showed us how useful and neces¬ 
sary cold stores are ; in fact, I do not see how we 
could have won the war without them. 

Inspection of the contents of those places is very 
unsatisfactory, and is even dangerous to the health 
of inspectors doing duty in them. Although with 
the existing laws we have power of entry and inspec¬ 
tion, no inspector can examine food in a chamber 
kept at a temperature under 20 degs. Fahr. For¬ 
tunately, just as we have butchers who give inspectors 
every assistance to carry out their duties, so we have 
cold store managers who give the same assistance ; 
but all are not alike, and it is quite easy for any 
unscrupulous manager or proprietor of food to take 
in or send out doubtful food, as we have no check on 
them. I have long advocated that all cold stores 
should be licensed by the Health Authority of the 
district in which they are situated, that the owners 
should keep a register, open to the officers of the 
Health Authority, showing all entries and discharges, 
quantities, marks, and country of origin, if known, 
from where the food was received and to where it 
was sent; also that the store manager or some person 
acting under his orders should examine a percentage 
of all goods entering and leaving, and at once report 
to the Health Authority any doubtful meat or other 
food. Wilful or negligent misconduct could be 
dealt with by the withdrawal of the licence. 

The United States of America have lately drafted 
laws* to that effect. Amongst other items the 
following is one, viz. :— 

6. The proprietors of cold storc-s must present 
every month, on the demand of an officer 
appointed, registers showing the nomenclature 
of the products, the dates of entry and dis¬ 
charge of the merchandise, and the name 
of the proprietor. 

• From “ La Revue General du Froid,” Fevrier, 1922. 


7. The sum of 200 000 dollars has been allocated 
for the enforcement of this law. 

Milk. 

I desire to refer briefly to the subject of our milk 
supply. As previously stated, cows are very sus¬ 
ceptible to tuberculosis. Milk forms an important 
part of the food of children and also of invalids ; it 
is therefore necessary that milk should be free from 
tubercle bacilli, and as free from foreign substances 
as possible. Milk, therefore, should be from disease- 
free cows, and handled from the producer to the 
consumer by hygienic methods. The methods of 
handling our meat have been criticised, and I think 
you will agree with me when I say that the methods 
adopted in handling much of our milk supply are open 
to the same criticisms. It has been stated that 50 
per cent, of our dairy cows are affected with tuber 
culosis. I am not in a position to contradict this 
statement, but rather to support it. Fortunately, 
that does not mean that 50 per cent, of our cows are 
producing milk containing tubercle bacilli, for, 
although a few cows have been found producing 
such milk when no appearance of disease existed in 
their udders, those are rare cases, and, generally 
speaking, only cows with diseased udders produce 
tuberculous milk. Again, fortunately, there exists a 
ready means of eliminating those cows from a dairy 
herd, i.e., regular veterinary inspection. The question 
may be asked, “ Is there much tuberculous milk sold 
daily ? ” For answer I quote from the Annual Report 
of our City Medical Officer, in which he says, “ I 
think it is a matter of very serious concern that it is 
possible to purchase in the City of London fifty con 
secutive samples of milk and find that one in four 
of these milks is tuberculous.” 

With regard to the responsibility of the producer, 
our Medical Officer states, “ I am satisfied that the 
obligation should rest on the farmer to ensure the 
milk he supplies to the public is free from infection, 
and that it should not be necessary for any public 
body first to discover that infected milk is being sold, 
and then to notify the farmer in order that suitable 
remedial measures may be adopted after the dangerous 
milk has been consumed by the public.” 

To those remarks I desire to add that I fail to see 
why a butcher is very severely punished for offering 
for sale tuberculous meat, while the farmer can and 
does sell tuberculous milk, which is much more dan¬ 
gerous, because large quantities are consumed without 
being cooked, while meat is always cooked ; yet no 
prosecution of the farmer takes place. 

It has always been a source of wonder for me why 
we allow diseased cows to produce infective milk, 
allow children to become infected from it, and then 
try and cure the poor creatures in costly sanatoria ; 
yet we hear as an excuse for not reinstating the 
“ Tuberculosis Order ” with reference to eliminating 
affected cows, that it will cost too much. Surely preven¬ 
tion is not onlybetter but alsocheaper than cure. Lately 
I was shown over a large sanatorium, and the medical 
superintendent showed me case after case with the 
disease in all parts of the body ; if the public would 
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only go and see such sights they would never grudge 
the money to prevent the ruination of those poor 
little children, and would urge that prevention, not 
attempts to cure, is the method that should be 
adopted. 

The National Clean Milk Society appears to rely 
greatly on pastern isation. This I advocate also, and 
never use milk in my home until it has been pasteur¬ 
ised ; but why allow diseased cows to give infected 
milk and then try to kill the bacilli ? The butcher 
might as well say, do not destroy tuberculous meat 
but sterilise it. 

What are other countries doing to improve the 
milk supply ? 

The chairman of the above-mentioned society is 
quoted* as having said, “ At least 99 per cent, of 
London milk could only be sold in New York for 
cooking or manufacturing purposes. Therefore the 
authorities must be doing some good work in America, 
and the chaiiman of the National Farmers’ Union, 
who has visited the United States, is reported as 
having said.f “ In America there is a good deal mere 
inspection on farms than there is here. Altogether 
milk production and distribution are on a higher 
plane than they are in this country.” 

It is reported that in New York nearly 100 per 
cent, of the retail milk is pasteurised and bottled. It 
is delivered bv the distributing companies to the 
householder’s door, and does not go through shops. 
Fifty per cent, of the wholesale milk is bottled, and 
it is all pasteurised. In the smaller cities 60 to 80 
per cent, of the retail milk is pasteurised and bottled. 
Generally the “ Holder system ” is used, the milk 
being held at the required temperature for twenty- 
five minutes. 

Mr. Hoover, the Food Controller, is quoted as 
having said, “ The common people of America 
undoubtedly receive better milk in the United States 
than the mass of the people in any city in the world. 
While a few people in Europe get as good milk as the 
people of America, the mass in America get better 
milk than the mass in Europe.” 

Mr. Norman, President of the World’s Dairy 
Association and Dean of the Agricultural School of 
the University of California, commenting on Mr. 
Hoover’s remarks, has said, “ If that is true it is 
undoubtedly due to three things, viz. :— 

“ 1. The exercise of the city’s right to inspect the 
conditions under which milk is produced. 
The city’s regulations in America can exclude 
milk that is suspected. 

“ 2. Belief in the Holder process of pasteurisa¬ 
tion. 

“ 3. The almost universal practice of immediately 
bottling and capping the milk after pasteurisa¬ 
tion along with the almost universal use of 
refrigeration for efficient cooling in the largest 
establishments. 

“ The advantage of pure milk as a food is taught 
in the schools in America and by lecturers who tour 


the country and lecture from the railway can iages. 
Following one. week’s campaign in one community,” 
says Mr. Norman, “ the consumption of butter, milk, 
and ice cream went up 10 to 15 per cent.” Mr. 
Norman is further quoted as having given by request 
his views on the question of impure milk in this 
country. Here are his words :— 

“ The vital defect in your system is that which 
permits the exposure of the milk to the air 
and to the conditions of the street, every 
particle of which is an airship loaded with 
bacteria of some kind or other.” 

From my own personal knowledge of the subject 
and from the above opinions I think you will agree 
that the principal features that are essential to a 
pure supply of milk are as follows, viz. :— 

1. Healthy cows systematically examined bv 
veterinary inspectors. 

2. Hygienic supervision of the health of all persons 
handling the milk, cleanliness of the cows, 
sheds, and all utensils and apparatus used 
in the production. 

3. Pasteurisation. 

4. Immediate bottling, capping, and cooling, 
refrigeration being necessary. 

To these I would add that ill milk or products 
from milk supplied to calves and pigs should also be 
pasteurised. 

Fish. 

Fish forms a considerable portion of our food sup¬ 
plies, and would probably form more if it could be 
obtained cheap and good. The quantity of fish 
destroyed annually is enormous. In the City of Lon¬ 
don alone in the year 1920 there were delivered into 
the Fish Market 257,488 tons of fish, and out of that 
quantity 2,720 tons, or nearly 1 ton in every 100, 
were condemned as unfit for food. As the amount 
of fish condemned as unfit for food due to disease is 
very small, we may presume that nearly all the 
2,720 tons were condemned due to decomposition, 
caused chiefly by bad handling and transport. 

The handling and transport of fish has engaged 
the attention of the Cold Storage and Ice Association, 
and at a meeting which I attended lately Mr. Tabor 
said, “ The chief trouble of the meat traders appears 
to be that they get refrigerator trucks but no refri¬ 
gerator vans. We in the fish trade get neither. 
What is provided—and that chiefly by the Scottish 
railways—is simply open trucks, and in summer, 
with a temperature of 70 degs. Fahr. in the shade 
and 120 degs. Fahr. in the sun, the fish is sent a 
twenty-four hours’ run in those trucks. Vanloads 
are delivered to the market in an absolutely rotten 
condition. All through the summer an enormous 
amount of deterioration takes place which leads to 
destruction of food. What is the result ? Not 
one-tenth of the catch of the Scottish herring fishing 
was ever consumed in England ; the herrings were 
pickled and exported.” 

Steps should be taken to prevent this waste of good 
food to the benefit of our fishermen and the general 
public. 


* “ Review of Reviews,” May 1922. 
t " Live Stock Journal,” June, 1922. 
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Fruit. 

Fruit is another essential in our daily food, bearing 
in mind the recommendations to obtain plenty of 
vitamines. Great quantities of fruit are now arriving 
from abroad, and interesting experiences are being 
gained in its transport. Lately I had before me 
some apparently sound apples, but on cutting them 
it was found that they were quite useless, being all 
brown in the centre. This condition, named “ brown 
heart.” is due to the lack of oxygen in the holds of 
the ships in which the fruit arrives in this country ; 
the apples are actually suffocated. 

Thousands of boxes full of fine-looking apples 
arrived in this condition, and were found unfit for 
food. This condition, due to incorrect transport 
can and will soon be remedied. 

I desire to see a more cleanly method of handling 
and storing fruit. 1 have watched fruit arriving in 
an old box or basket, from where it had been stored 
in some old shed or stable. It was placed on an 
unwashed stall, and the seller proceeded to supply 
his customers by using his dirt)' hands us a scoop, 
weighed the fruit on dirty scales, and finished the 
sale by wrapping the fruit in a piece of none too clean 
newspaper, while dust from the street was blowing 
all over the stall. To put the finishing touch to this 
picture of bad handling, storage, and transport of 
food, I observed that the purchaser at once proceeded 
to eat the fruit, conveying it to his mouth with very 
dirty hands. 

There are many other foods the handling of which 
I could have criticised, but time does not permit. 
However, I think I have shown how very necessary 
it is that we as health officers should not be content 
to allow these unsatisfactory methods of handling, 
storage, and transport of food to continue, but that 
we should urge for reform in order to assist the public, 
whose servants we are, to carry into effect the advice 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, 
viz., “ Keep our bodies clean within ” by seeing 
that they obtain clean food. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Hugh Begg, Hamilton, said that the public abat¬ 
toirs in large centres of population showed the extent to 
which protection could be practised. He thought the 
time had arrived for a further advance in that form of 
safeguard. In comity areas, where there wore numerous 
towns closely associated but under separate authorities, 
he thought great progress could be made if these different 
local authorities combined and established a central 
abattoir for the use of all. 

Councillor Mrs. Millar, Edinburgh, spoke, as a repre¬ 
sentative of the ordinary consumer, of the often “insani¬ 
tary and disgusting manner ” in which their food was 
retailed to the public. The thought had often come to 
her, she said, after shopping, that if her family saw what 
she had seen in the shops they would live on boiled eggs 
for the rest of their lives. (Laughter.) She directed 
attention to the exposure of food to the dust of the street 
and contamination by dies through open windows in 
shops, and to the dangers attending the handling of food 


by shopmen not scrupulously clean, or from the floats, 
carts, and barrows which patrolled the poorer districts. 
There was great need for the education of the people so 
that they would demand that the supplying of food to 
them should be done under cleaner and more hygienic 
conditions. 

Dr. Chalmers, Glasgow, commenting upon the remarks 
of Mrs. Millar, said there was an appallingly low standard 
of domestic cleanliness in our country. 

On the motion of Mr. Arthur Gofton. Edinburgh, a 
resolution was adopted asking the Scottish Board of 
Health to consider the desirability of causing a general 
inquiry to be made into the questions of the protection 
of milk and the handling, transport, and storage of food, 
and to give effect to improvements in the interests of 
public health. 


In an editorial article upon the subject the Glasgow 
Herald of September 9th said:—“The milk supply in 
relation to public health has beon receiving much atten¬ 
tion of late. At the Rothesay Congress of the Sanitary 
Association of Scotland, the President devoted part of 
his address on tuberculosis to the influence which the 
dairy cow may have in spreading the disousa. This 
theme is over recurring in public discussion. We are 
afraid, however, that the President put forward an unduly 
alarming view of the position. He stated that of 400,000 
dairy cows in Scotland it is estimated that from 80,000 to 
120,000 head are tuberculous, and he addod the rather 
false conclusion that “ as the milk of one cow is very often 
mixed with that of several others, it follows that the 
greater part of the milk supply of the country must be 
regarded with grave suspicion.” He used this argument 
to support the plea that all milk should be pasteurised. 
But if this largo proportion of our dairy cows are yielding 
tuberculous milk, and if tlus milk is being mixed with 
the whole supply, if is rather surprising, to say the least, 
that the health of the Scottish people is as sound as it is 
to-day. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop Young, Veterinary Inspector 
of the Smithfield Markets, London, went further than the 
President in his estimate of the proportion of cows affected 
with tuberculosis. But he made no rash conclusions 
from his estimate of the number of cows affected. He 
hastened to explain that the important fact which the 
President overlooked, namely, that generally speaking 
it is only the cows which have diseased udders whose 
milk is tuberculous. Only a few cows whoso udders are 
not affected have been found to produce affected milk. 
This confines the danger of which the President speaks 
to much smaller compass. Indeed, it invalidates alto¬ 
gether his sweeping generalisations. The proper course 
to pursue, as Lieut.-Colonel Dunlop Young pointed out, 
is to tackle the diseased cow and not to wait in the hope 
of killing the bacilli by pasteurising. Pasteurisation, 
indeed, is a very vague term. Probably 90 per cent, of 
Glasgow’s milk is pasteurised, but we are not sure that 
its safety is improved in many cases by the process fol¬ 
lowed. The fact is that the public should be encouraged 
to use more milk in the interests of health than they are 
accustomed to use, especially in the nourishment' of 
children. The danger of the cow with the tuberculous 
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udder is being tackled under the new Milk and Dairies 
Act. If this fresh legislation is made effective, and 
if farmers adopted the policy of cooling the milk as soon 
as it comes from the cow, the need for pasteurisation 
might be dispensed with in many cases. It is probably 
correct to say that pasteurisation has helped to kill the 
demand for milk by detracting from its flavour.” 


International Veterinary Congress. 

A meeting of the Organising Committee was held 
at 10 Red Lion Square, on Friday, October 6th, 1922. 
with Sir John M’Fadyean in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Bullock, read the minutes of 
the last meeting, held on February 5th, 1920, which 
were confirmed. 

Sir Stewart Stockman, in reply to the Chairman’s 
request for further information on the suggested 
actions of the Permanent Commission, said that two 
years ago he had attended, as one of the delegates 
from Great Britain, a meeting in Paris which had been 
summoned by the French Government with a view 
to establishing an international Bureau for the dis¬ 
semination of information with regard to animal 
diseases. About 42 States had been represented at 
that meeting and the members thereof had thought 
it a fit opportunity to discuss also the position of the 
International Veterinary Congress. It had been very 
soon found that there existed a strong diversity of 
opinion as to what was the position of the Permanent 
Commission and the Veterinary Congress. The 
majority of those present had been earnest in their 
view that as a result of the war the Permanent Com¬ 
mission had ceased to exist. It seemed that there 
was good reason for that view, as. with one exception 
—an Austrian—all the senior members of the Per¬ 
manent Commission were Germans. The French still 
held very strong views with regard to their late 
enemies, and he was convinced that had the proposal 
contained in the minutes which had just been read 
been carried out it would have been found that all 
our late Allies would have refused to attend. The 
unanimous conclusion had therefore been come to 
that the Permanent Commission as it was before the 
war no longer existed, and that a fresh start would 
have to be made. He desired to point out that his 
information was two years old, and that Dr. de Jong, 
the Secretary of the Permanent Commission, was 
present, and would, no doubt, tell the members the 
latest information. 

Dr. de Jong then laid the position before the 
meeting. He said it was the general opinion that 
under no circumstances would the French be either 
represented on the Permanent Commission or attend 
any future Congresses if Germans were admitted in 
the old way. He thought that at some future date 
the French would agree to admit the Germans, if they 
applied, but at the present time they would not do so. 
After consultation with his colleagues, they thought the 
difficulty might be overcome if the following pro¬ 
cedure were to be adopted. The English Organising 
Committee of the last London Congress was still in 


existence, and it was suggested that that Committee, 
with the assistance of himself, should have the duty 
placed upon it of saying in what way the next Congress 
should be organised and where it should take place. 
The new Congress could then elect a new Permanent 
Commission. 

The Chairman said he thought the members were 
very greatly indebted to Dr. de Jong for being present 
and explaining what the exact state of affairs was with 
regard to the possibility of continuing International 
Veterinary Congresses. It appeared to be clear that 
whatever might have been-the inclination of members 
of the Committee previously, they must now realise 
that in the near future it would be impossible to have 
a truly International Congress ; that was to say, it was 
impossible to unite all the different nations of the 
world together in the Congress as it was before the 
war. Probably many of them would think it was 
very regrettable to have to abandon such a hope— 
the hope that it would be possible to re-constitute the 
Congresses on the old lines ; but if that was not 
possible within a few years it certainly seemed to be 
desirable to have a Congress that would be inter¬ 
national in all respects except that it would not include 
our recent enemies in the Great War. He thought 
possibly the Committee would pass a resolution 
following the suggestion just made, namely, that they 
should consider the propriety of deciding to hold 
another Congress in London, through which an effort 
would be made to re-constitute the Permanent 
Commission. He thought it was Dr. de Jong’s 
opinion that the Permanent Commission could not be 
fully constituted until the next Congress met. 

Dr. de Jong said that was his opinion-—that the 
next Congress must organise the new Commission, but 
a temporary Commission could be arranged for. 

The Chairman said he did not know whether the 
time had arrived for the Committee to attempt to 
fix the date of the next Congress ; he doubted it, 
but it was for the Committee to decide. He thought 
before any attempt was made to obtain the opinion 
of the meeting about the propriety of having the 
Congress in London, it would be well to go into the 
question of the funds. Mr. Bullock had prepared 
a statement with regard to the present position of the 
funds, but he understood that it did not accurately 
represent the actual state of affairs at the present 
time. An unexpected difficulty had arisen, probably 
not of serious moment, owing to the fact that the 
funds of the Committee were invested solely in the 
name of the late Mr. Garnett. Mr. Roberts had been 
appointed as co-Treasurer, and it had been assumed 
that the funds would be invested in the name of both 
trustees ; but the fact was that they had been invested 
only in the name of Mr. Garnett. 

Mr. Roberts explained that his father had occupied 
the position of co-Treasurer with Mr. Garnett, and 
at his father’s death his own name had been sub¬ 
stituted. His father had acted more or less as a 
figure-head, and that is what he himself had done ; 
Mr. Garnett had had the whole master in hand. He 
did no. know of anybody who would have doubted 
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the judgment of Mr.'Garnett in sucli a matter; he 
himself certainly would not have done so, and it was 
not until two days previously that the question had 
arisen in his mind at all. The accounts before the 
meeting showed certain investments. Those had 
been somewhat altered, and transferred into others, 
and there was now £3,200 worth of 5 per cent. War 
Stock. Some of the contract notes contained the 
name of Mr. Garnett, and some of them bore the title 
of the International Veterinary Congress. The 
Auditors had written a letter to Mr. Bullock to the 
following effect : “ You will no doubt remember that 
when this audit was in progress our Mr. Woodhouse 
had an interview with Mr. Garnett and that a dis¬ 
cussion took place as regards the investments. Mr. 
Woodhouse then requested that some investments 
which stood in Mr. Garnett’s name alone should be 
placed in the name of two trustees and that the then 
Treasurer undertook that this should be done.” He 
(Mr. Roberts) had not then heard anything about it. 
It seemed that Mr. Garnett and Mr. Bullock had talked 
over the matter and that Mr. Garnett, in his usual 
way—a law unto himself—had carried on in the 
manner that he had done until then. He (Mr. 
Roberts) did not think that any real difficulty would 
arise ; Mr. Bullock thought that there would be very 
little difficulty in getting the documents transferred 
into other names. Enquiries would have to be made 
from the Bank of England. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Roberts’s statement 
was so far satisfactory inasmuch as it seemed to 
indicate that the sum in the fund was actually rather 
more than was shown in the statement circulated. 
It amounted to £3,200 instead of £2,898. He 
supposed if there was any difficulty at all in getting 
possession of the investments it would be in proving 
the title. He suggested that a small Committee 
should be appointed with power to go into the 
question immediately. 

Sir Stkwart Stockman said he would suggest 
instead of a Committee being appointed that new 
Trustees should be appointed and that also a new 
Treasurer should be elected in succession to the 
late Mr. Garnett. 

(It was agreed that Mr. Willett, Sir John Moore and 
Mr. Roberts be appointed as Trustees, and that Mr. 
Bullock be appointed as Treasurer). 

The Chairman said the Committee must leave it to 
these gentlemen to get possession of the funds. He 
would be glad to hear the opinion of the members 
with regard to the suggestion made for holding the 
next Congress in London. 

Sir Stewart Stockman said in his opinion the very 
earliest possible time in which the next Congress could 
be prepared was three years. 

Mr. Livesey enquired whether the next Congress 
was to be truly international or whether our old 
enemies were to be excluded. It seemed to him that 
unless the next Congress was truly international it 
would not be a success. He would like to know what 
was the earliest date, in the opinion of those who knew 


bes;, at which a trulyMnternational Congress could 
be held. 

The Chairman said he understood from Dr. de 
Jong that at the present time or within the near 
future it was quite impossible to hold a Veterinary 
Congress which would deserve the name “ Inter¬ 
national.” 

Sir Stewart Stockman said at the present time 
there was a deadlock, and the present meeting was 
being held to see whether there was any way out of 
it. Personally he could not see that Germany 
or any of our late enemies could be kept out of the 
Congress permanently. All such difficult questions 
would have to be decided by the Permanent Com¬ 
mission. If it was the desire to start up the 
machinery again, what had to be done was to form 
a temporary Commission. He understood that the 
French did not object in principle to the Germans 
being admitted; they objected to the Germans 
being admitted at the present moment, and they 
also objected to the formation of an International 
Congress with the co-operation of the Germans. 
When, however, the International Congress was 
formed, and the Germans applied to be admitted, 
then the French would be quite willing to consider the 
application. 

After further discussion, 

Mr. Livesey moved that preparations be made to 
hold an International Congress on the lines laid down 
by Dr. de Jong and Sir Stewart Stockman, in the year 
1926, in London. 

Mr. Willett seconded the motion. 

Sir Stewart Stockman said he thought a better 
proposal would be to ask Dr. de Jong, as the Secretary 
of the old Permanent Commission, to organise a 
temporary Commission on international lines, until 
the Congress was held in London, when a Permanent 
Committee could be nominated. 

After further discussion the motion was formulated 
in the following way :— 

That Dr. de Jong be requested, as Secretary of the 
old Permanent Commission, to assist the Organising 
Committee to form a temporary International 
Committee with a view to organising an Inter¬ 
national Congress to be held in London on a date 
to be fixed hereafter.” 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chairman said he thought it would not be 
seemly if the members separated without first 
recording on the minutes the sense of the great loss 
which had been sustained by the death of the late 
Mr. Garnett. 

On the motion of Mr. Willett a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Dr. de Jong for his kindness 
in attending the meeting. 

The meeting then terminated. 


National Milk Confarence. 

Points from the Proceedinos. 

A National Milk Conference, convened by the National 
Clean Milk Society, and supported by various agricul- 
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tural and health organisations, was held recently at t he 
Guildhall. London. Representatives of the Dominions, 
the Province of Quebec, the Swedish Legation, and the 
Netherlands wore present. 

Lokd Astok. president of the Conference, in the course 
of his inaugural address, said that dairying should be- the 
corner-stone of our national agricultural policy, and 
asked how far was the dairy industry maintaining cows 
that spread abortion ? What, if any, steps could be 
taken by the Ministry of Agriculture and by individual 
cowkeepers to detect, prevent, and eliminate these centres 
of infection ? As to the relation between human and 
bovine disease, it was better, he said, for children as a 
whole to have plenty of milk available, even though some 
of it was infected with bovine tuberculous bacilli, than it 
was for children to have a very limited and expensive 
supply, even though this were absolutely healthy. There 
was a most, urgent national requirement for more milk. 
Hitherto, this demand bad been too much diverted to 
imported preserved milks and milk foods. 

Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen. M.l\, former Minister 
of Agriculture, then took the chair. He said that those 
nations that consumed most milk per head were the strong¬ 
est. and healthiest. Our nation could consume more 
milk per head. As to the danger of infection, there was 
difference of opinion as to how far and in what way milk 
was a transmitter of disease. Only the other day he saw 
in The Times an account of the views of M. Calmette, 
the eminent bacteriologist, on the question of trans¬ 
mission of tuberculosis from bovines to men. on which lie 
could only say that it upset the ideas that had been held 
in this country and elsewhere for some years. The agri¬ 
cultural industry was now going through very, very hard 
times. The one thing in which there appeared to be hope 
and a prospect at the moment was dairying. 

Mr. James Mackintosh (Dairy Husbandry Section, 
National Institute for Research in Dairying. Reading) 
submitted a paper on dairy breeds of cattle in relation to 
quantity: and the chemical composition and cost of 
production of milk ; and Loan Blkdtklok. opening the 
discussion, asked if the doctors really believed thet pure 
fresh milk coming from clean English cowsheds was of 
more value than condensed milk or milk powder coming 
from foreign countries, why did they not say so ? 

Professor Armstrong asked the Ministry of Agriculture 
to appoint a Milk Pollution Committee, and then they 
would he able to deal with Hie question of breeds and 
herds. 

Mr. G. H. Garrad (Agricultural Organiser for Kent) 
followed with a paper on the folding of dairy cattle in 
relation to the cost of milk production. He Raid that the 
only common-sense and scientific way of feeding cows 
wits to adjust the allowance of cakes and meals fed to each 
individual cow according to her actual milk yield. 

At the afternoon sitting. Mr. Wilfred Buckley. 
Chairman of the (Mean Milk Society, presided, and Sir 
Stewart Stockman. Chief Veterinary Officer and Director 
of Veterinary Research, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, spoke on Contagious Abortion of Cattle.” 

Mr F. Arnold Lk.ikii.nk (Essex) followed with a paper 
on the production of clean milk. Competitions in clean 
milk, he said, had boon organised in several counties, and 


these county competitions were likely to spread very 
rapidly. He also referred with approval to the new 
Ministry of Health grading regulations. 

The Chairman said the production of clean milk was 
of the greatest moment. The consumption of milk in 
this country was woefully small. We were consuming 
only a quarter of a pint per head per day, whereas in the 
United States, for instance, more than three times that 
quantity was consumed Every child should drink a 
minimum of one pint per day. 

Sir Alfred Mono (ex-Minister of Health), who presided 
on the following day, referring to the papers that were to 
be read, said that for all practical purposes there was one 
broad fact which stood out in the controversy, and that 
was, that it was better to have milk without bovine 
tuberculosis in it than milk with bovine tuberculosis in 
it. If we could get tubercle-free milk it would he a great 
advantage to the community. He had succeeded in 
passing through the House of Commons a Milk Bill which 
was very mild and did not please h good many people, 
who considered that he ought to have gone much farther 
than he did. They could not compel the British farmer 
to produce milk, and if they were going to make the 
conditions too onerous and difficult, instead of getting 
a larger supply of milk they would get a smaller supply, 
if consumers would insist, as they would be able to do 
under the new orders, on tho better qualities of milk, 
they would very rapidly be able to influence the producers 
of milk in the direction of taking trouble to provide a 
better article. In regard to tuberculin tests. Sir Alfred 
Mond said that at the present moment the Medical Research 
Council had appointed a Tuberculin Committee, with 
which his Ministry was co-operating, in order to investigate 
further our modern knowledge of tuberculin tests and 
what they actually meant. 

Bovine Tuberculosis and Man. 

Dr. A. Stanley Griffith, Research Bacteiiologist 
to the Medical Research Council, read the first paper, 
which dealt ruth ” Bovine Tuberculosis and its Relation 
to Man.” He said that the number of English eases in 
which the type of tubercle bacillus had been determined 
now exceeded I,-00. This was the largest series in the 
world in which the methods employed for domonstrating 
the differential characteristics of the infecting tubercle 
bacilli had been identical. It was established by these 
researches that the tubercle bacilli of bovine tuberculosis 
differed from the human type of tubercle bacillus in 
cultural characteristics and in virulence, and that the 
two types could readily be distinguished one from the 
other if correct methods wore employed. Bovine tuber* 
ole bacilli played a part in the causation of all the clinical 
types of human tuberculosis and could produce tuber¬ 
culous lesions in every organ and gland indistinguishable 
from tuberculosis of human origin. It had been est imated 
that the bovine type of bacillus caused about 0*44 per 
cent, of the total deaths from tuberculosis of all kinds, 
in England and Wales, or approximately 3.000 deaths 
every year Those figures proved conclusively that a 
very considerable amount of disease and loss of life, 
especially in childhood, was caused in this count ry by the 
bacillus of bovine tuberculosis. The proportion of bovine 
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to human infections was highest in children under five 
years of age and in those forms of tuberculosis which 
were primary in the alimentary tract. 

Dr. Nathan Raw, M.P., opening the discussion, said 
if was est imated that there were in this country at present 
a million tuberculous dairy cows, but only about 2 per 
cent, of them were affected in the udder, which rendered 
the milk dangerous from the presence of tubercle bacilli. 
In the recent Act it was made a penal offence for the 
first time for anyone to supply milk from a cow suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder. If this could bo carried 
out completely, the danger to children would be almost 
completely removed. It was a sad reflection on our 
milk supply to know that to-day over 15 per cent, of all 
milk supplied to the public contained living tubercle germs, 
which had the power to produce the disease in children 
and young adults. He mentioned that he had had over 
ten thousand patients in hospital suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis, and of this number 2,200 cases were caused by 
infected milk. The danger of tuberculosis in human 
beings was very serious, and it was est imated that over 
five thousand children died annually from tuberculous 
milk. A determined effort should be made to eradicate 
at once all dairy cows with udder disease, and to make a 
systematic attempt to immunise all calves at birth. A 
great many municipalities had done magnificent work 
in providing milk supplies, and he hoped sincerely that 
they would continue that most noble and self-sacrificing 
work. 

Loro Elveden, M. 1\, presided at the afternoon ses¬ 
sion, when Dr. Charles Crowther’s paper on “ Variation 
in the Composition of Cows’ Milk ” was read. At present, 
he j*aid. there was no incentive to the enterprising farmer 
to try to produce milk of uniform and high quality. Apart, 
from individual cases, milk containing 4 per cent, of fat 
commanded no higher price than a 3 per cent. milk. The 
present methods of control almost, encouraged the debase¬ 
ment of the richer milks to the low quality which was 
sufficient to receive the hall-mark of the law. If control 
by way of “ standards ” was to persist, he suggested that 
failure to comply with the implied guarantee of quality 
should be treated as a breach of warranty to the com¬ 
munity, and dealt with as such under the Civil Code, 
rather than as a criminal offence. Procedure on these 
lines, if feasible, would at least remove the crying scandal 
of the cases of the branding as criminals of honourable 
men. 

Dr. G. W. Monier Williams thought that the question 
of fluctuation in the milk supply of cows should be inves¬ 
tigated by the Research Association. It was too big a 
thing to be co-ordinated by private enterprise. 

Sir Georue Newman (Chief Medical Adviser, Ministry 
of Health), presiding at the afternoon session of the next 
day, said that although a believer in control by central 
and local government, he was also very strongly of opinion 
that the consumer was the person to call the tune. What 
the consumer should demand was a clean, whole, unadul¬ 
terated milk, unpolluted, uncoilt-aminated, and free from 
germs able to cause disease. And when he had the milk 
he should keep it as short a time as he could, and store it 
in a cool place in a reservoir vessel, which should be 
clean. All this infant education, and it should begin at. 


the school, especially among the three million girls in the 
elementary schools. 

Dried Milk Favoured. 

Dr. Robert Hutchison, in a paper on “ The Food 
Value of Milk and its care in the Home,” said that dried 
milk was much less liable to contamination in the home 
than wet milk, and he was of opinion that no inconsiderable 
part of the decline in deaths from infantile diarrhoea 
which had taken place in recent years was duo to the 
ever-increasing use of dried milk for infant feeding, 
especially among the working classes. 

Professor Leonard Htll (Director, Department of 
Applied Physiology, Medical Research Council) spoke in 
favour of dried milk being substituted for wet milk, and 
remarked that in that case distribution would probably 
be placed in the hands of grocers. 

Sir Malcolm Morris (Fellow* of the Royal College of 
Surgeons) supported pasteurisation and dried milk, which, 
he believed, would remove to a large extent the possi¬ 
bility of surgical tuberculosis in the young and make 
it very much easier to get a good milk supply. 

Professor Armstrong urged that from a scientific 
point of view the subject was not ripe for discussion. 


Embargo on Irish Cattle. 

Explanation or British Order. 

Mr. M. Doyle (Wexford), in Dail Eireann, asked the 
Minister for Agriculture what reply, if any, he had received 
from the British Minister of Agriculture to his communica¬ 
tion explaining that a clean bill of health existed among 
the live-stock of Ireland, and asking for the raising of the 
embargo on the shipment of Irish cattle to Great Britain. 

Mr. K. O'Higgins suid that a reply had been received 
on 29th ult., in which the Minister stated that the existing 
restrictions had not been imposed and were not being 
maintained because of any suspicion of existing foot-and- 
mouth disease in Ireland. The Department accepted 
without reservation that there had been no such disease 
in Ireland for upwards of 12 months. The object of the 
Ministry’s regulations was rather to prevent the rushing 
of Irish stores to markets in that country, as was the 
custom before the widespread outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Great Britain. 

It was submitted that. Irish stores were responsible, 
to a large extent, for the spread of the disease, not because 
they were infected, but that they acquired infection after 
arriving and carried it to a number of markets. In the 
interests of stockholders generally the Ministry was 
strongly of opinion that, the arrangements under which 
it was possible for the disease to be spread should be 
terminated, and that they had accordingly taken steps 
whereby animals would only make one move from the 
port to the market or farm As far as Irish stores went 
(the letter proceeded), this arrangement had met witli the 
approval of the Irish traders who sent their stock to 
Glasgow. The whole question was being considered 
by the Departmental Committee engaged in investigating 
the cause of the January outbreak and the measures for 
dealing with the disease generally in that country. At 
the same time the position of the Irish trader would be 
carefully considered. Under the circumstances the Minis¬ 
ter did not see his way to alter the provisions made for 
the establishment of special markets for the exposure 
of Irish stock They had. however, ordered the reduction 
of the period of detention from thirteen days to six days, 
which, if w’os hoped, would go far to remove the disabilities 
from which traders in Irish animals at- present suffered. 

Mr. Gorky (Kilkenny) asked whether a deputation of 
Scottish farmers had waited recently on the Minister 
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of Agriculture in England, asking him to remove the 
embargo, and if his reply was something to the same 
effect as that just given, and whether they said that at 
present there were 120,000 store cattle in Ireland waiting. 

Mr. O’Hiogins read the newspaper report of the depu¬ 
tation from Salford markets, and added that, in reply to 
a question, tlioy were informed from the Ministry of 
Agriculture in England that the matter was under con¬ 
sideration, that no order had yet been made, and that the 
Press statement was not authorised. 


Fish Meal for Feeding Live Stock. 


Important investigations with regard to the value of 
fish meal for live stock have been carried out at the Rowett 
Institute, Aberdeen. The results of the experiments 
show that fish moal should be regarded as a special food¬ 
stuff for balancing rations. It contains GO per cent, of 
flesh-forming material and 20 per cent, of bone-forming 
material, and is therefore excellent for growing animals 
and for milk cows and hens. It has been found that 
meals made from white fish, which aro not oily, produce 
no taint either in milk, eggs, or bacon ; but, on the othor 
hand, fish meals containing a large amount of herring oil 
are liable to taint the flosh of animals. It is recommended 
that the feeding of fish meal to pigs should be stopped 
some three or four weeks before the animals are killed, 
thus preventing the risk of taint. 


British agriculturists are hoping to discover a serum 
against the blood diseases which attack British cattle 
when they enter Brazil. This is one of the objects of a 
journey to Rio de Janeiro by Sir Douglas Coclirano Newton, 
M.P., chairman of the National Agricultural Council of 
England and Wales. If it could be found, the Brazilian 
ranchers w r ould be keen buyers of British pedigreo stock. 


With the object of maintaining the purity of the English 
goat, wliich has been threatened with extinction through 
being merged with foreign goats or animals of foreign 
extraction, a new organisation has been formed, known 
as the English Goat Breeders’ Association. 


In the report of the Disease of Animals Sub-Committee, 
presented by Mr. R. M. Knowles to the Notts Agricultural 
Committee and adopted by that body, the question was 
raised as to whether they should apply for stronger powers 
with regard to foot-and-mouth disease than they already 
possessed. The present procedure was to report a 
suspected case and then wait for the arrival of a Govern¬ 
ment official. In connection with the late outbreak in this 
district considerable dolay occurred in some instances. 
The committee considered that if they were given more 
power to deal with the disease at once it might be more 
easily chocked. 


Sir John Higgins, chairman of “ Bawra ” (British - 
Australian Wool Realisation Association), has given £5,000, 
representing half his annual salary, to charitable and other 
institutions, including £2,600 to Melbourne University for 
the promotion of veterinary research. He made similar 
grants in October last year. 


The Veterinary Record. 

4th November, 1922. 


RENDER UNTO CAESAR. 

We deplore the need which causes us to devote 
the editorial column to an appeal for the prompt 
payment of arrears of subscriptions. It is abundantly 
evident that such a course is necessary, in order to 
remind some members of their oversight in this 
connexion. In addition to a special reminder in 
January last and a continuous notice on the first 
page, a circular letter was sent to all members who 
had not paid their subscriptions at the time of the 
annual meeting. Unfortunately, this only produced 
an acknowledgment from about one hundred. 
Nearly four hundred were unaffected by the appeal. 
It is realised that probably in no instance is there 
any intention on the part of a member to avoid his 
obligation to the Association. Practitioners are 
busy and in these times much harassed men. The 
omission is an oversight and nothing more. Never¬ 
theless, failure on the part of a large number of 
members to pay overdue subscriptions promptly 
will inevitably cause serious financial inconvenience 
to the Association and incalculable worn' to the 
officers. The urgency of a quick response to this 
appeal will be evident when it is realised that the 
amount of money at 'present owing to the Association 
exceeds the total expenditure for the first nine 
months of the year. During the last quarter of 
the year heavy expenses have to be met, and it is 
urgently necessary that funds should be forthcoming 
for this purpose. It only remains to add that the 
collecting of outstanding subscriptions wastes a 
considerable sum of money in wages, postage and 
materials, and causes the honorary officers, who give 
their time ungrudgingly to the Association, much 
unnecessary worry. Won’t you help them ? 


Cliqical aqd Case Reports* 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Duodenal Impaction Incriminating Buckthorn. 

By A. S. Leese, M.R.C.V.S., Stamford. 

On October 22nd I was called to a farm gelding, 
8 years old, said to have colic. The horse which, 
with others, had come in from grass apparently well 
in the morning had eaten his breakfast and soon after 
became colicky. Two coiic drinks had been given 
without effect. 
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I arrived about five hours after the horse had first 
been noticed ill. 

Symptoms. —I found him in a state of collapse, 
pulseless, deathly cold extremities, deeply injected 
conjunctiva;, cold sweats; frequent attempts to 
urinate even after the bladder had been normally 
emptied ; temperature 100°F., but this rose during 
the next five hours to 105°F.; abdominal pain present, 
but not very severe, and not continuous. No intes¬ 
tinal sounds ; rectum contained dung, but after this 
was removed, no more appeared. The large bowels 
felt normal, and there was no straining on introducing 
one’s arm. 

The quick collapse without intense pain and the 
frequent urination led me to suspect poisoning. 
Investigation produced a farm hand who had noticed 
this horse busy with a tree growing black berries, 
when he went out to bring in the horses. I went to 
see the tree, which was Rhamnus catharticus, the 
common buckthorn, full of pleasant tasting berries, 
and with many newly-severed small branches. 
Buckthorn poisoning suggested itself; suitable 
treatment was adopted, but was not successful, the 
horse falling dead after a total of ten hours’ illness, 
of which at least five were spent in a hopeless-looking 
state of collapse. 

Post-mortem. —-This examination, made next day, 
revealed a hard felted mass the size of two fists 
tightly wedged in the duodenum where it curves on 
itself. The stomach had ruptured during life and 
the escaping food had begun to inflame the peri¬ 
toneum. I think this horse lived a considerable time 
after the rupture. The felted mass referred to con¬ 
sisted of sainfoin (hay), seeds, twigs and leaves of 
trees, the latter chieily hawthorn and buckthorn. 
It was of such a consistence that I believe nothing 
in the way of medicine could have broken it up. 

Remarks. —Hoare (System of Veterinary Medicine, 
Vol. II., p. 216) states that only one case of the kind 
has been recorded, viz., by Leech, in 1856. His case 
showed vomition ; mine never did, but attempted to 
stale every few minutes. This may have been due to 
absorption of poisons from the buckthorn and haws, 
but Hutyra and Marek mention this symptom par¬ 
ticularly in connection with impaction of small 
intestine. 

I suggest that if the stomach-tube had been used 
in this case the veterinary surgeon using it would have 
had some difficulty in disproving his responsibility 
for the rupture of the stomach. 

Replacement of Inverted Uterus with Foetal Membranes 
Attached. 

By A. S. Leese, M.R.C.V.S., Stamford. 

Subject .—Red Lincoln cow. 

History. —Calved for fourth time the day previously. 
An attempt to remove the foetal membranes before 
replacing the uterus was found unsuccessful the 
intimate adherence at the cotyledons was such^that 
even with the womb spread out like a map in front 
of one’s eyes the process would have taken hours to 
complete and the haemorrhage would have been great. 


Treatment. —The womb was replaced with foetal 
membranes still attached, a bottle being used at the 
end of my long arm to complete the process as regards 
the cornua. A rope truss was applied after inserting 
a pessary ; and Jij. chloral hydrate administered. A 
second visit was made at midday. The cow had not 
strained much, and a stimulant was given. 

Next day, no straining having been noticed, the 
rope truss was taken off, and the uterus was flushed 
with 1 per cent, lysol ; temperature was 104° F. Two 
days later the flushing was repeated, and again on 
fourth and fiftli day after that (i.e., up to nine days 
after calving, the os being kept open enough during 
the last days by the presence of the larger portion 
of the after-birth). Pessaries were used after every 
flushing. The appetite was not hearty until the 
decomposing after-birth had been got rid of in pieces, 
after which there was no more trouble, and she 
eventually became beef. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Special Meeting of Council. 

A special meeting of Council was held at the College, 
10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.I., on Wednesday, 
October 18th, 1922, when the following members 
were present :—Major-Gen. Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, 
Col. J. W. Brittlebank. Messrs. J. B. Buxton, W. S. 
King, G. H. Livesey, Sir John M’Fadyean, Mr. G. P. 
Male, Major-Gen. Sir J. Moore, Messrs. W. J. Mulvey, 
T. S. Price, S. II. Slocock, Sir S. Stockman, and Mr. 
J. Willett. 

I. Chairman. —In the absence of the President, 
Mr. S. H. Slocock, Vice-President, was elected to the 
chair. 

II. Apoloyies Jor Absence.- Apologies for absence 
were received from Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley, Mr. 
Gaiger. Mr. Gofton, Mr. Hughes, Mr. McIntosh, Mr. 
Slocock, and Mr. Spencer. 

3. Minutes. —The minutes of the previous special 
meeting held on the 6.h October were read and 
confirmed. 

IV. Bye-laws. —On the motion of Col. Brittle- 
bank, seconded by Mr. Price, it was resolved that 
the repeal of Bye-law 72 be confirmed. 

The President moved from the Chair that the 
following alteration of Byelaw 88, adopted at the 
previous special meeting, be confirmed :— 

After the word “ appointed ” in the ninth line of 
the present Bye-law, as printed, in the Register, to 
insert the words: “ The name and qualifications of 
each candidate shall be considered by the Exam¬ 
ination Committee and reported on to the Council, 
together with a recommendation before an election 
takes place ; such reports to be treated as confi¬ 
dential.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Col. Brittlebank proposed and Mr. Price 
seconded, that the following alterations to Section 
1 (c) of Schedule I., adopted at the previous meeting, 
be confirmed :— 
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That the following examinations be added to 

Section 1 (c) of Schedule I. :— 

As First Examination : 

Central Welsh Board, Senior Certificate Exam. 

As Second Examination : 

Central Welsh Board. Higher Certificate 
Exam. 

Sir Stewart Stockman moved that the revised 
regulations for the Jubilee Memorial and Bursary 
Prize adopted at the previous special meeting be 
confirmed. 

Mr. Male seconded, and the resolution was carried. 

On the motion of the President it was resolved 
that the seal of the College be attached to the altera¬ 
tions and additions to Bye-laws now confirmed. 

Jubilee Memorial and Bursary Prize. 

The following are the revised regulations for the 
Jubilee. Memorial and Bursary Prize : - 

1. All members of the Koval College of Veterinary 
Surgeons who have qualified since the date of the 
previous examination for the bursary, or since, the 
date at which it was advertised to take place, in the 
event of no candidate having presented himself, are 
eligible as candidates. No holder of the bursary shall 
at the same time hold any other scholarship without 
receiving the consent of the Council of the Koval 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

2. The Secretary shall advertise the intention to 
hold an examination two months previous thereto, 
and candidates intending to compete for this Prize 
must send notice of their intention to the Secretary 
one month before the date fixed for such examination. 

3. The subjects shall be : -French and German, 
and. at the choice of the candidate, any one of the 
following :— 

(1) Anatomy, including Surgical Anatomv. 

(2) Physiology. 

(3) Pathology, including Bacteriology and Pro¬ 
tozoology. 

(4) Helminthology and Entomology. 

(5) Pharmacology and Toxicology. 

(6) Medicine. 

(7) Tropical Medicine. 

(8) Surgery. 

4. The examination shall be wholly a written one. 
The time allowed for each of the subjects of examina¬ 
tion shall be not less than two hours. 

5. The examination shall be held in London, or at 
any other place decided upon by the Council on a day 
and at a time appointed by the Council. 

6. At least one member of Council shall be deputed 
to attend at the examination. 

7. The award shall be based on the marks gained 
in the professional subject selected bv the candidate. 
Failure to obtain 70 per cent, of the marks awarded in 
this subject will disqualify. 

The candidate must also show that lie is able to 
read and understand scientific literature in French 
and German. For this purpose a paper will be set 
in each language for translation into English, and 
failure, to obtain 40 per cent, of marks will be held to 
disqualify. 


8. In view of an examination, the Secretary shall 
apply to the Examiners for Questions which shall then 
be printed and distributed to the candidates at the 
Examination. There shall be six questions in each 
subject. 

9. The Examiners shall place against each answer 
the number of marks awarded, and shall then forward 
the papers to the Secretary, together with their award. 
In the event of two candidates tieing for the first place 
in the same or different subjects, a Committee 
nominated by the Council shall decide finally upon 
their merits. 

10. At the same time as the examiners for the 
College examination are elected, and subject to the 
same conditions, the Council shall appoint a special 
Court of Examiners for the purpose of examining 
candidates for this prize. 

11. Every Member of the Court of Examiners shall 
be entitled to such fees as shall from time to time be 
fixed by the Council. 

12. No fee is to be paid by any student competing 
for the Prize. 

13. Competition shall take place only when there 
is an accumulation of at least £100 of income from the 
invested fund, and the Bursary shall be £100. 

14. The successfid candidate shall spend a complete 
sessional year or other approved period at practical 
work under an approved teacher either in this country 
or abroad. 

By order of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Fred Bullock, Secretary. 

10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.l. 


jfissociation Reports. 


Central Veterinary Society. 


Annual General Meeting. 


The annual general meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society was held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on 
Thursday, October 12th, 1922 ; the President. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey, in the chair. 

There were present: Majors P. W. Layer Smith. 
P. J. Simpson and G. Rees Mogg; Major-General Sir 
J. Moore ; Messrs. J. W. Macintosh, H. D. Jones, 
W. Perryman, S. Slocock, E. L. Stroud, J. Willett; 
Captains H. Kirk, J. Bell, A. E. Willett, R. Bennett, 
G. Dunlop Martin, H. R. Allen, and T. L. Wright; and 
Messrs. A. E. Gostling, J. Rowe, H. King. R. J. Fore¬ 
man and J. F. Macdonald. 

The minutes of the previous general meeting were 
taken as read, and adopted. 

The following Fellows sent apologies for non- 
attendance : Sir L. Blenkinsop, Col. A. Smith. 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Mr. Carter, and Mr. 
Coleman. 

Resignations were received from Mr. P. Carter and 
Mr. C. M. W. Park, and were accepted with regret. 
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The President rend a letter {rom Mrs. Garnett 
thanking the. Society for their letter of condolence, 
and said he was sure the Society would like to pass 
a vote of sympathy. 

Sir John Moore said that he had been associated 
with Mr. Garnett for a number of years and was 
deeply grieved when he heard of his death. He moved 
a vote of sympathy with Mrs. Garnett in the loss of 
her husband. 

This was carried, all standing. 

It was agreed to record on the minutes the Society’s 
appreciation of the late Mr. Garnett’s services to the 
veterinary profession, and deep regret at the loss 
sustained by his death. Also to send a copy of this 
resolution to Mrs. Garnett. 

Nominations. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for 
Fellowship of the Society 

Capt. A. H. Andrews, M.R.C.V.S., 81 High Street, 
Ware, Herts. Proposed by Major F. Hobday ; 
seconded by the Hon. Secretary. 

Col. A. Smith, F.R.C.V.S., I.C.V.l)., West Croft. 
Seaford. Proposed by Major F. Hobday ; seconded 
by S. H. Si.ocock, Esq. 

Capt. H. D. Sparrow, F.R.C.V.S., Rockford, Essex. 
Proposed by Major F. Hobday ; seconded bv Capt. 
G. D. Martin. 

Capt. W. K. Townson, M.R.C.V.S., Peterborough. 
Proposed by Capt. G. D. Martin ; seconded by Major 
F. Hobday. 

H. L. Roberts, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., Ipswich. Pro¬ 
posed by the President; seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Election of Fellows. 

A. M. Wylie. Esq.. M.R.C.V.S., and Major H. J. 
Holness, D.S.O., were unanimously elected Fellows. 

The Secretary read the annual report for the 
Session, and on the proposal of Captain Rees-Moog, 
seconded by Mr. Macintosh, it was adopted. 

The report was as follows - 

Annual Report. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—In nearly all respects 
the past session was very successful. 

The Society elected thirteen new Fellows as against 
four resignations, while three Fellows were lost to us 
through death. The net gain, is therefore, six. 

The death of Mr. H. A. MaeCormack (Hon. Secretary 
to the Society for 18 years) was a particularly severe 
loss. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey presided at 8 council and 10 
ordinary special meetings. The ordinary meetings 
show an average attendance of 31 Fellows and four 
visitors, though probably the true figures are slightly 
in excess of these, owing to some Fellows’ regrettable 
omission to sign the attendance book. The annual 
dinner was held as usual in November, the diners 
numbering 93, and the presidential address was 
delivered in the following month. 

The following papers were read :— 

“ Notes on the Shoeing of Horses,” by Major-General 

Sir Layton Blenkinsop, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


“ The Humane Slaughtering of Animals,” by Prof. 

G. H. Wooldridge. F.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S., with cine¬ 
matograph. 

“ Biological Products in Veterinary Medicine,” by 

Dr. J. Stanley White, with lantern slides. 

“ Urinary Calculi in the Dog and Bitch,” bv F. II. 

Stainton, F.R.C.V.S. 

Methods in American Meat Inspection,” by E. C. 

Squire, Esq., with cinematograph. 

“ The Ventricles of the Brain as Secreting Organs,” by 

Sir ,T. Bland Sutton, F.R.C.V.S. (Hon. Fellow). 

“ Anatomical and Physiological Variations in Animals 

due to Climatic Conditions,” by Dr. C. F. Sountag. 

We were indebted to Prof. Wooldridge for, in 
addition to his paper, giving us his report on the 
Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, and also for an 
extremely interesting visit to the Zoological Gardens 
in July. 

The following gentlemen kindly brought forward 
post-mortem specimens : Col. T. D. Young, Col. H. S. 
Mosley, Mr. W. R. Davis, Major G. Dunkin, Capt. H. 
Kirk. Mr. W. S. King, and Dr. N. S. Lucas. 

Major F. G. Hobday was awarded the Peace Medal 
for the year 1920-21. 

J. F. Macdonald. 

The President announced that the Council had 
unanimously decided to award Mr. E. Lionel Stroud 
the. Gold Victory Medal for the energy and interest 
with which he had served the Society for a period of 
23 years, during the* whole of which time he had held 
office. 

Mr. E. Lionel Stroud briefly replied, thanking the 
Society for the honour bestowed upon him. 

The Treasurer presented the balance sheet, which, 
on the proposition of Mr. Macintosh, seconded by 
Mr. J. Willett, was adopted. 

The alterations to the rules, as passed by the special 
meeting, were confirmed on the proposition of Major 
Simpson, seconded by Mr. Buxton. 

Election of President. 

The President : As President of this Society it is 
my privilege to nominate my successor, and I am 
going to suggest to you the name of a gentleman who 
has been a Fellow of the Society for many years, and 
one whose name I have already mentioned to the 
Council, and is now recommended by that body. He 
belongs to a family who has done very good service 
for the Society already, two of his brothers having 
passed through the Chair ; I allude to Mr. A. E. 
Willett. (Applause.) Mr. Willett has been a Fellow 
of the Society for a number of years, I think, since 
1905, and although living some little distance away 
has been a regular attendant. I have very much 
pleasure in asking Mr. Willett to take my place. 

Mr. Perryman seconded, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Willett, who took his seat amid applause, 
said : “ It is with great pleasure, although with much 
diffidence, I accept this honour. I feel I have an 
enormous lot to do to maintain the past President’s 
standard. It will entail a great amount of work, but, 
as you have so honoured me, I shall use my best 
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endeavours to prove worthy of the honour bestowed 
upon me.” 

The following were elected Vice-Presidents of the 
Society:—Mr. G. H. Livesey, Professor E. Brayley 
Reynolds, Captain Rees-Mogg, and Major P. J. 
Simpson. 

Election of Council .—The following were elected 
to serve on the Council for the year :—Mr. J. B. 
Buxton, Major-General Sir John Moore, Major F. G. 
Holiday, Mr W. Perryman, Mr. J. W. Macintosh, 
Prof. G. II. Wooldridge, Major-General Sir L. Blenkin- 
sop, Major P. W. D. Smith, Major G. W. Dunkin, Mr. 
H. D. Jones. Mr. H. J. Parkin. Capt. J. Bell. 

Mr. E. Lionel Stroud was unanimously re-elected 
Treasurer, and Mr. J. F. Macdonald Secretary, on the 
proposal of the rel iring President, Mr. G. II. Livesey, 
who said that Mr. Macdonald came in at a very 
difficult moment on the death of Mr. MacCormack, 
but had carried out his duties most efficiently. 

Mr. S. H. Slocock, Mr. J. Willett, and Mr. E. Lionel 
Stroud were re-elected Trustees. 

The President proposed a very hearty vote of 
thanks for the efficient and excellent manner in which 
Mr. Livesey had conducted the affairs of the Society 
during the past session, and mentioned that the 
Society had benefited by some very good discussions 
which were greatly due to Mr. Livesev’s supervision. 

This was seconded by Mr. Perryman and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Livesey : Thank you very much indeed for 
passing a vote of thanks to me ; it is I who have to 
thank you for one of the best years I have spent. 
Having had as my predecessor Sir Layton Blenkin- 
sop, and such an able man as Mr. Buxton before him, 
I felt I was sure to be a failure. To make matters 
more difficult came the death of Mr. MacCormack, 
but owing to the wonderful support of the members I 
think the Society has had a very successful session. 
I particularly wish to thank those members who came 
forward to help. The year has been a very happy 
one for me, and I can only thank you all for the support 
you have given me whilst I have been in the chair. 

Captain Dunlop Martin introduced the subject of 
the Dangerous Drugs Act, and asked how it affected 
veterinary surgeons. 

Mr. Buxton informed the meeting that, according 
to the Dangerous Drugs Act, veterinary surgeons are 
required to keep books showing all supplies and dis¬ 
bursements of drugs, and promised to re-print the 
regulations governing the Act if desired. 

Mr. Buxton was asked to re-print the regulations, 
and promised to do so in an early issue of the 
Veterinary Record. 

Election of Auditors .—Major P. Daver-Smith and 
Mr. H. C. P. King were elected to audit the accounts. 

Mr. J. Willett proposed that the annual dinner 
be held in November. Carried unanimously. The 
President. Mr. J. Willett, Mr. Macintosh, together 
with the Treasurer and Secretary were elected to carry 
out the arrangements in connection with the dinner. 


Mr. Kirk exhibited a horseshoe used abroad, the 
centre of which was filled with cork, and the fullering 
with tarred rope hammered. 

He also showed a rubber shoe, but, as time was 
pressing, promised to bring both the shoes to the 
December meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the President concluded the 
meeting. 

Special Meeting. 

A special meeting of the Central Veterinary Society 
was held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on October 
12th, 1922, when Mr. G. H. Livesey occupied the 
chair. 

The following Fellows signed the attendance book : 
Majors P. W. Dayer-Smith, P. J. Simpson, and G. 
Rees-Mogg; Major-General Sir J. Moore; Messrs. 
J. W. Macintosh, H. D. Jones, S. Slocock, W. Perry¬ 
man, A. E. Gostling ; Capts. A. E. Willett, Hamilton 
Kirk, J. Bell; and Messrs. J. Willett, E. L. Stroud, and 
J. F. Macdonald. 

Apologies for absence were received from Major- 
General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop. Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, 
Col. A. Smith, Capt. P. Carter, Messrs. C. W. M. 
Clark, and J. C. Coleman. 

The following alterations and additions to rules 
were passed :— 

Rule 2.—The Society is instituted for the promotion 
of veterinary and allied sciences and the advancement 
of the interests of the profession. 

Rule 7.—Every candidate for admission to the 
Society as a Fellow shall be proposed by one or more 
Fellows, who shall send or deliver a nomination form, 
signed by the candidate, his proposer and seconder, 
to the Secretary, specifying the Christian and surname 
of such person, together with his place of residence, 
and that he is a fit and proper person to be elected a 
Fellow. 

Rule 10.—Every person elected a Fellow of the 
Society shall have immediate notice of his election 
sent to him by the Secretary, and then, on paying his 
entrance fee and subscription for the current year, 
shall be admitted a Fellow. Should such fee remain 
unpaid three months after date of election, the election 
shall become void, and the Secretary shall notify 
the Fellow in writing. 

Rule 12.—Honorary Fellows shall enjoy all the 
privileges to which Fellows are entitled, except those 
of voting on matters connected with the general 
management of the Society. 

Addition to Rule 14.—Subscription of life members 
shall be placed to capital account. 

Rule 17.—Any Fellow more than three years in 
arrear with his subscription, shall, subject to the 
discretion of the Council, cease to be a Fellow. 

Rule 20.—There shall be three Trustees of the 
Society, who are ex-officio members of Council, and 
who shall stand, etc., etc. 

Rule 1.—-Delete the word “Medical.” 

On the proposal of the President, seconded by Mr. 
Macintosh, it was decided to print the regulations 
governing the Victory Medal in the rules. 
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jVotes and JYews. 

The Editor will be gl&d to receive Items of professional interest in 
these columns. -- 

Foot-and-Mouth in the Home Counties. 

Four Fresh Outbreaks. 

During the week-end four further outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease were confirmed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture—at Walton-on-Thames and Windles- 
ham. in Surrey ; at Staines, in Middlesex ; and at 
Wootton, near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire. 

The cases in Surrey and Middlesex occurred at 
distances varying from five to twelve miles from the 
outbreak at Harmondsworth, Middlesex, which 
occurred on October 20th, but no connexion with that 
outbreak can be traced in any of the later cases. 

As a precautionary measure, the Ministry lias issued 
an Order oxtending the area in which all movement of 
animals is entirely prohibited to include a radius of five 
miles from each affected place, and also extending the area 
in which movement is controlled by licence to one with a 
radius of twenty miles from YVindlesham. 

The Ministry of Agriculture points out that stock owners 
and veterinary surgeons should report immediately to 
the police any symptoms suspicious of disease among their 
animals, such as lameness and slobbering from the mouth, 
or any affection of the mucous membrane of the mouth 
and tongue. Neglect of the requirements of the law- 
renders the owner of the animals liable to heavy penalties, 
which, in certain circumstances, include imprisonment. 


Dire Effects on Trade. 

The Daily Telegraph agricultural correspondent 
writes in a recent issue: “ The officials of the 

Ministry of Agriculture deserve the thanks of all 
breeders of dairy cattle for the excellent precautionary 
measures that were taken as soon as it became known 
that foot-and-mouth disease had appeared so near 
to London as Yiewsley, and in an area from whence 
cattle had been sent to the Dairy Show at Islington. 
The Agricultural Hall has now been completely cleared 
of cattle. The appearance of the disease in England 
again, and at the moment when the overseas trade 
promised to open up, is most unfortunate. Scotland 
enjoys a clean bill of health, and her cattle breeders 
are selling their stock to buyers from Ontario, Virginia, 
California, and the Argentine. Mr. W. A. Dryden, an 
Ontario lover of the Shorthorn, is taking back to the 
Dominion one of the largest single shipments ever sent 
across the Atlantic. The English overseas trade, of 
course, automatically shuts off as soon as the presence 
of the disease is announced. During September last 
only twenty-two cattle were exported, and the trade 
for the first nine months of 1922 stands at 907 head 
of cattle exported, of the total value of £172.280, or 
a general average of £189 16s. 8d. apiece. In the 
same period of 1920 we sent abroad 4.275 cattle, worth 
£914.547. or £213 18s. 6d. each ; and in the January- 
September period of 1921 1,600 cattle of an average 
value of £218 16s. 10d., or a total of £350,174. The 
sheep trade of the country also ceases when foot-and- 
mouth disease appears here. This year we have so 
far exported 339 head of sheep, worth £32 6s. 3d. each, 
but in the first nine months of 1920 we sent away 
3,428 head, valued at £96,794, or £28 3s. apiece. Our 
foreign pig trade this year has dropped down from 


£9.150 in 1921 and £12,383 in 1920 to £3,394. There 
were signs all round that the foreign and Colonial 
demand would have been considerable this winter, 
because of the lower level of prices now ruling here ; 
but the reappearance of foot-and-mouth disease has 
ruined all hopes of an immediate revival of trade in 
pedigree stock.” 

First 3,000 Gallons Cow. 

In view of our report of last week of the Dairy 
Show, wherein reference was made to the prospect 
of a cow achieving the remarkable yield of 3,000 
gallons, it is of special interest to observe the advent 
of the same, as indicated by the following, which 
appeared in the Daily Mail of October 27th :— 

“ The first cow to give 3,000 gallons of milk in a 
year has arrived. She is the British Friesian Brook- 
side Colantha, 8 years and 7 months, belonging to the 
Hache herd. Worthing, owned by Sir John F. Ramsden 
and Colonel Thynne. 

“ Colantha’s approach to the 3.000 gallons a year 
mark has been watched with interest in the dairy¬ 
farming world. Yesterday, at 11 a.m. (her second 
milking of the day, as since January it has been 
necessary to milk her four times daily), her yield 
reached 3,001 gallons in 338 days. 

“ It is only four years since the Daily Mail 
announced the arrival of the first 2.000-gallons cow, 
Eske Hetty, who was greeted as a freak. A few years 
before that the 1,000-gallons cow was similarly 
regarded. There are now 59 2.000-gallons cows in 
this country, of which 55 are British Friesians, 2 
Shorthorns, and one each of the Ayrshire and Red 
Poll breeds. 

“ Three-thousand-gallons Colantha is five ordinary 
cows in one. She has frequently given more than 11 
gallons of milk in a day, and her daily average 
throughout her life is 5 i gallons. She has had five 
calves and yielded more than 50 times her own weight 
in milk. 

“ Simultaneously with Colantha’s feat has appeared 
the first 2,000-gallons heifer—Chaddesley Glen Stately, 
a Friesian belonging to Sir Charles Markham—who, 
with her first calf, has yielded 2,004 gallons in 358 
days.” 

Appointment. 

Major A. B. Mattinson, formerly examiner in Stable 
Management and Shoeing for the R.C.V.S., has taken up 
the duties at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, 
devolving upon him in consequence of his appointment to 
the Chair of Materia Medica. Major Mattinson succeeds 
Prof. E. Brayley Reynolds, who is now practising with 
Messrs. YV. and E. Livock, at Newmarket. 


Animals Anasthetic Act. 


Docking Prosecution. 

The first prosecution in Belfast under the Animals 
Anaesthetic Act, 1919, came bofore Mr. John Gray, R.M., 
and othor magistrates, at Bolfast, Summons Court recently, 
when four summonses woro brought by Inspector 
Andrew Blackburn, U.S.P.C.A., against Richard Johnson, 
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son., and Richard Johnson, jun., horse dealers, Poimtain- 
ville, Lisburn Road. 'I'he complaint was that the defend¬ 
ants laid docked the tails of two horses, on 2<>th September 
last, without administering to the animals a general 
anaesthetic*. Mr. B. J. Fox (instructed by Mr. 1). F. 
Spiller) prosecuted on behalf of the society, and Mr. James 
M’Sparran (instructed by Mr. Frank Kerr) defended. 

Opening the case, Mr. Fox said that inspector Black¬ 
burn had visited the defendants’ premises, where he 
found both horses to have been docked. Richard Johnson, 
jun., was seen coming from behind a horse with a docking 
knife in his hand. There was blood on his hand and also 
some dripping from the animal’s tail, which was in stocks. 
The second horse had apparently been already docked, 
as its tail was dressed and bandaged. Both horses showed 
signs of suffering, and were sweating and in a restless 
state. A man came out of a house close to the stocks 
with a red-hot iron in his hand, and seared the end of the 
animal’s tail in the stocks. The Legislature, added Mr. 
Fox, allowed a small penalty for the first offence. The 
maximum fine for the first offence was not to exceed £f>, 
and in respect to the second and subsequent offences a 
fine of £25 or a term of imprisonment not exceeding three 
months. There were two horses and two offences in the 
present case, and he asked the Court to inflict the maxi¬ 
mum penalty in each case. 

Inspector Blackburn then gave evidence, and in cross- 
examination by Mr. M’Sparran, said he regretted to say 
that the custom of docking horses had been in existence 
for some considerable time. He did not think it enhanced 
their value, nor did he think that some Governments 
insisted that the tails of certain horses be docked. 

Mr. M’Sparran, addressing the Court for the defence, 
said the Act under which the present summonses were 
brought abolished the old rules in the manner of opera¬ 
tions in which horses were to bo docked. The new Act 
provided that anaesthetics must be used. There were 
absolutely no dealers in Belfast, or practically none, 
aware of the existence of the Act. Even veterinary 
surgeons had never heard of the Act. Mr. Johnson had 
performed operations time after time skilfully, and had 
complied with all the requirements of previous Acts. 
There never had been a prosecution against him before. 
Some customers preferred to have the horses docked for 
certain purposes, and these operations had been going on 
since horses came to be used for the service of man. Coun¬ 
sel, proceeding, said there were many cruel operations 
going on that had been sanctioned by the public. What 
was more cruel than the cutting of the ears of sheep or 
the dehorning of cattle ? Unfortunately the Legislature 
had not prohibited that class of operations. 

His clients were not adopting the methods which they 
could adopt, but weie entering a plea of guilty. Mr. 
Johnson was meeting the case in a elean way It was 
unnecessary to have brought four summonses, and he 
asked their Worships, if they convicted, to impose a 
penalty in only ont caso—-the case in which the lu>rse was 
actually seen docked. There was no evidence about the 
docking of the other horse. 

The Court fined Mr. Johnson, jun.. £5 for the one horse 
docked, and Mr. Gray said he hoped it would be a warning 
to horse dealers and veterinary surgeons. 
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“ Liver fluke.” which caused the death of thousands of 
sheep in North Wales lust year, has again made its appear- 
nnee in Carnarvonshire and the Vale of Olwyd. 


The Editor he//ft to ncknowUdge the receipt of the 
fnllou iiu/ :— 

‘■Our Meat Industry’’—Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress Address, by Prof. Share-.Jones. From ,J. R. 
Hayhurst. Esq., Reeording Secretary. 

“ The Reason Why—A I’loa for Thought in Veterinary 
Practice and Affairs,” by G. Hayall, Esq., Lancashire 
V.A. Meeting address From the Hon. Setretaiy. 
“The Eradication of Glanders and Anthrax in Man nnd 
Animals,” by Major-Gen. Sir John Moore. Royal 
Society of Medicine Address. 


Obituary. 

We greatly regret that the above heading was omitted 
from the following notice, which appeared in our lost 

week’s issue :— 

Catmur. —On the 19th October, at The Vineyard, Abing¬ 
don. Marjorie, wife of Major Robin Catmur, M.R.CA .S. 

Mr. James Crowhurst, Sturry. 

The death occurred at Sturry, near Canterbury, on 
October 19th, of Mr. James Crowhurst, F.R.C.V.S.. who 
practised for a great many years at Canterbury-—first in 
partnership with his brother, the late Mr. W. H. Crowhurst. 
and later on his own account. The late Mr. Crowhurst-. 
who was s:t years of age, had an extensive practice among 
farmers, and took a very keen interest in agricultural 
matters. For the long period of 47 years he was a member 
of the Canterbury Farmers’ Club and East Kent Chamber 
of Agriculture. Highly esteemed in his profession, Mr. 
Crowhurst was one of the three founders of the South- 
Eastern Veterinary Medical Association, and for son e 
years was President of the Association. In politics he 
was a Conservative, and a particularly strong advocate 
of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform 
proposals. He was among the most prominent supporters 
of Lord Chilston and afterwards Mr. Ronald McNeill—the 
present member for Canterbury—during the time that they 
represented the St. Augustine’s Division. The late Mr. 
Crowhurst had a large circle of friends and was generally 
respected and liked. He was twice married. 

Tiie funeral took place at the Canterbury Cemetery, 
when among many friends present were Major G. W. 
Dunkin and Mr. E. L. Dixson, representing the South- 
Eastern Veterinary Medical Association, which body also 
sent a floral tribute. 

Mr. E. .Jones, Birmingham. 

The funeral took place at Brandwood Find Cemetery 
of Mr. Edward Jones, of “ Helstonleigh,” Aleester Road 
South, King’s Heath, who passed away on the 1 fit h inst., 
after a long illness. Mr. Jones was formerly a well-known 
veterinary surgeon, practising in Dalton Street, and he 
was regarded as an authority on horses. He had also 
been interested in the licensed trade, and was the owner 
of several houses in Birmingham. He retired about ten 
or eleven years ago and came to live at Kings Heath. 
He was twice married, and leaves a number of children 
by both wives. There was a large attendance at the 
grave, amongst, those present being Superintendent 
Daniel Long and Detective-Superintendent Burnett, 
old friends— Rirrnini/hotn Neics. 
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Correspondence . 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. - 

A Case of Virulent Distemper. 

•Sir.—1 read with some interest and not a little surprise 
Mr. Parsons’ criticism of the case I recently recorded under 
the above heading. His remarks appear to have been 
expressly calculated to discredit the veracity of rnv 
observations, and the accuracy of my conclusions. 

Whilst, probably, no one would object—in cases of 
uncertainty-—to his diagnosis being challenged, 1 certainly ! 
resent the imputation that 1 am not capable of making 
correct records of clinical facts. 

If Mr. Parsons does not admit the possibilit y of counting 
so rapid a pulse as 260, J will be happy to demonstrate to 
him at any time how it is done ; and I think most clinical 
thermometers can be relied upon to register a temperature 
of 108°F. 

That, in describing the animal, J had used the word 
“ male ” instead of “ female,” was such an obvious si ip 
(perhaps even a printer’s error)— in view of what followed 
—that I should have thought it hardly necessary to point 
this out, nor did it appear to merit the sarcasm gratuitously 
conferred by Mr. Parsons. I presume I am credited with 
the ability to recognise a uterus when I see one. Mr. 
Parsons should really read rnv first letter over again, for 
he grossly misquotes me when he says that I stated “ that 
the duration of fatal cases of nervous distemper is limited l 
to 48 hours.” That is his own invention. I stated that 
I was led to conclude, from the evidence, that 1 had been 
dealing with one of those rare, virulent, and rapidly fatal 


, attacks of distemper, which have been encountered and 
i recorded by other practitioners besides myself. The 
I evidence was not unimpeachable, hut seemed highly 
suggestive of. and at least, quite possibly, distemper ; a 
view shared with me by Sir John M’Fadyean. Loss of 
appetite, dulness, dry hot nose, coupled with fits and such 
post-mortem appearances as peteehise, acute inflammation 
of the lining membrane of the stomach, inflammation of 
the bladder, uterus and pharynx, etc., with enlarged and 
hyperaeinic mesenteric glands, are surely all symptoms 
or lesions which are variably associated with cases of 
distemper, and it would not seem unreasonable to suspect 
this disease in the case under consideration. In reporting 
the particulars of this dog's illness to the liecord . I not 
only had a desire to furnish clinical material which is so 
frequently asked for by the Editor of that paper, but being 
doubtful about the exact nature of the malady, wished to 
provoke a friendU discussion and hear the opinions of 
those who had possibly met with a similar case. 

Destructive criticism, however, will never contribute to 
this end. and as far as Mr Parsons’ letter is concerned, 1 
have gained no further aid from it in formulating a now 
diagnosis.—Yours faithfully. Hamilton Kirk. 

67 VVigmore Street. Port man Square. W.l. October 21st. 

1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette War Office. Reouuh Forces. 

October 24th - Memoranda. —Col. A. 0. Newsom. 
C.M.O., C.B.E.. late R.A.V.C., is placed on h.p. on account 
of ill-health (October lath). 

Lieut.-Col. A. S Head, C.M.O., F.R.C.V.S.. retired, to 
bo Lieut.-Col. (April 16th. 1919. seniority. September 1st. 
1918). 


Diseases of Animals Acts. 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 


UT. BRITAIN. 

Week ended ‘21st Oct., 1922 ... 

Corresponding j ) !.i!. 

Week in j 

Total for 42 weeks, 1922 

Corresponding 
period in 


1921 

1920 

1919 


Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 

1 Disease. 

Glanders 

(including 

Farcy).* 

Parasitic 
Mange. * 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine 

Fever. 

Cases 

Confirmed. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals slaughtd 
as diseased or 
exposed to in¬ 
fection. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Swine slaughtered 
as diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

<0 

bC 

o 

■—1 

Other 

Animals. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

N o. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

... 


6 

7 

i 

101 

2 

2 

7 

7 

8 

29 

11 



4 

6 




4 

4 

4 

4 

15 

8 

2 


5 

5 



1 

1 

34 

43 

6 

14 

9 

1 

i 

8 

9 

i 

35 



26 

44 

2 

50 

30 

1 


406 

463 

1126 

55007 

4 

4 

893 

1267 

461 

999 

372 

22 

i 

398 

514 

43 

2058 

11 

37 

1837 

•2802 

434 

1007 

363 

27 


337 

405 

75 

9857 

11 

18 

3195 

5260 

326 

1563 

633 

144 

4 

170 

221 

29 

1630 

21 

54 

4257 

8490 

244 

185.3 

867 


Noth. The ngure. lor the current year are approximate only. "Excluding outbreaks in Army horBes. 


IRELAND. 







Outbreaks 




Weekended 21st Oct., 1922 ... 








3 

4 

36 

(■ 1921 ... 








4 

i 

36 

Corresponding Week in -| 1920 ... 

1 1919 ... 







2 

1 

12 

9 


2 

Total for 42 weeks, 1922 . 

1 

1 





69 

163 

195 

1124 

( 1921 ._ 

1 

1 

7 

77 



70 

221 

95 

523 

Corresponding period in 4 1920 ... 

1919 ... 

1 

1 

— 


i 

l 

3 

1 

89 

129 

274 

208 

11 

30 

34 

92 


Note.—T he figures for the current year are approximate only. 
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BOTULISM 

is the term applied to an intoxication produced by 
the toxin of Bacillus Botulinus, Types A and B. 
The symptom-complex of botulinus poisoning in 
domestic animals is identical with a number of 
conditions frequently observed in horses, cattle, 
sheep, and often referred to as 

Grass Disease 
Borna Disease 
Forage Poisoning 
Blind Staggers 
Cerebro'Spinal Meningitis 

The Bacillus Botulinus is found in the soil, on hay, 
grain and forages and in stagnant water. Intoxi¬ 
cation usually takes place through the digestive 
tract from consuming food or water containing the 
toxin elaborated by the growth of the organism 
outside the animal body. 

POLYVALENT BOTULINUS ANTITOXIN. 

Prepared under U.S. Government License No. 107 i* indicated ai 
a prophylactic and curative measure (Standardized in antitoxic 
units). It is a 100% prophylactic product 

Equivalent in English Money. 

Per bottle 200 mil $6.00 £16 6 

Per bottle 40 mil $1.35 6 0 

Post Paid. 

Used successfully in America for over three year*. 

Dose: Horse or Cow, 40 mil ; Sheep, 5 mil. 
Send for Literature- 

THE JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S A. 


CP 


SERUM LABORATORY, 

ANTWERP. 

(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 

By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 

39 et 41 RUE DES M0UCHES, 

ANTWERP. 

Telegrams " LABOSERUM. ANTWERP. 


Veterinary Vaccines 


DOG DISTEMPER 

Our Vaccine prepared from many strains of those 
organisms found in this disease is proving most success¬ 
ful. One trial offers conclusive proof of its worth. 

MAMMIT1S IN COWS 

The many repeat oiders from Veterinary Surgeons 
for this Vaccine indicate for it a growing reputation 
in the profession.--——- 

THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES, RUNCORN, CHES. 


of 



LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK. LONDON. 
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Our Meat Industry. 

By Professor Share- Jones, D.V.Sc., M.Sc..F.R.C.V.S„ 
Director of Veterinary Education, University of 
Liverpool. 

(Rp.-ul before the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. July, 1921.) 

In inviting a discussion on the meat question one can, 
in these days, rest, assured of an interested audience, 
so largely does the problem at the present moment 
loom in the public eye. But though public attention 
lias, very much through the noble work of Conferences 
of this kind, become focussed upon it. the more one 
examines the meat industry in this country, the more 
chaotic does it appear. I claim to speak as a veterin¬ 
ary surgeon possessing an intimate acquaintance with 
the farming and butchering industries'and also as 
Chairman of one of the largest Health Authorities 
of its kind in the British Isles. 

it is generally admitted that in our methods of 
dealing with the meat industry we are, amongst the 
great nations, the most backward in the world. The 
words of condemnation of Ostertag are now well- 
known, and the soft impeachment which they imply 
admitted. Why this apathy, in a country which 
has been authoritatively stated to be the greatest 
live stock producing country in the world ? We 
find in some of our enlightened cities a satisfactory 
system, but in other parts there is none at all. This 
being so, anyone with knowledge, of the subject 
cannot but conclude that as an instrument of pre¬ 
ventive medicine it is almost without effect. 

It may assist in emphasising our backwardness if 
I draw special attention to the fact that, in the opinion 
of outside judges, we are classified in the same category 
as Turkey. Yet in other branches of Public Health, 
England is so advanced as to be called the ‘ Cradle of 
Hygiene.’ Why is this i As a public man and as 
a professional man my mind has often been exercised 
with this question. It appears to me to be due, in 
a measure, to an apathetic public. Although the 
general mass of the people of this country reveal an 
extraordinary keenness regarding the quality and 
quantity of certain things they drink, and do not 
raise any particular ‘ kick ’ at being required to pay 
about three times as much for beer as they pay for 
milk, anyone acquanited with the business knows full 
well the difficulty which arises when the price of meat 
has to be slightly increased, and knows also that a 
large proportion of the public knows little, and cares 
even less, about the quality. In my judgment, this 
has constituted a real menace. 


Then, again, it appears to me that there has been 
lacking amongst those who might be economically and 
professionally concerned in the provision of the meat 
supply, that cohesion and co-operation which is so 
eminently desirable in dealing with a problem of this 
kind. The farmer, the butcher, the doctor, the 
veterinary surgeon, the sanitary inspector, and the 
engineer are all concerned in it. It is not for them 
to quibble amongst themselves as to the importance 
of their respective positions. This meat question is 
a matter of public interest, and if all play their part 
in educating the public on this point, then an en¬ 
lightened public opinion will direct the efforts of those 
engaged in the work. The point which matters is 
that this question should be tackled with a thorough¬ 
ness at least somewhat approaching that of other 
countries. The allocation of the work and the 
direction of it must devolve upon the people themselves 
through their elected representatives. 

Agriculture is still our greatest industry, and live 
stock is the greatest division of agriculture. There 
are hundreds of thousands of acres in these islands 
which do not grow an ear of wheat, but upon which 
thrive animals that produce meat, than which there 
is no finer in the world's market. That this is so 
is due more perhaps to Providence than to any real 
provision which the people of this country have made 
for their care and protection. It was given in 
evidence before a Roval Commission, and I repeated 
it at our Newcastle Conference, that in the area of 
one of our small colleges, 90,000 sheep died every year, 
without any real attempt being made to ascertain the 
cause of death, let alone a means of prevention. 
This was actually occurring at a time when our 
country was passing through t he greatest crisis of its 
history, and when the products of the domestic 
animals, which our friends the chemists were unable 
to supply synthetically, were actually one of the 
deciding factors, both to us and our enemies. I 
heard an eminent physician say that the lack of fatty 
diet played havoc in Germany and so helped to lower 
the power of natural resistance to disease as to con¬ 
tribute very materially to a much greater prevalence 
of tuberculosis amongst the German people. 

If sought for. simple evidence can be found on every 
hand, that it is in the highest national interest of every 
country, our own included, to conserve, preserve and 
protect its animal population. Ample evidence can 
similarly be found that throughout the whole history 
of our animals, from their birth until their destruction 
and preparation as human food, one characteristic 
stands out prominently— waste. The waste of valu- 
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able—at times, e.y., during war, invaluable—food 
material and bye-products is appalling, and I know 
of no parallel to it in any other branch of public work 
and industry. 

Before an audience of this kind I am intentionally 
dealing with the subject in general terms. 

We welcome the prominence given to the question 
of the cattle embargo. Not that this is the time, or 
place to offer an opinion on the merits of the question, 
but because it is helping in an extraordinary manner 
to place before this country the question of our meat 
supply, in its proper perspective. It is strange how 
public opinion may change within a very short period. 
May I give a simple illustration from a kindred subject 
- -milk '! I remember when war broke out. and the 
Cabinet was dealing with confidential matters of the 
greatest importance, a journalist on endeavouring to 
' pump ’ a Minister as to the matters dealt with, 
received the reply, given facetiously.’* Milk.’ Three 
years afterwards I read a powerful article of one of 
our most renowned journalists, in which he made the 
extraordinary claim that, next, to winning the war. 
the question of securing an adequate supply of cheap 
and pure milk was the greatest of the day, such was 
its effect upon our national life. So also has our 
meat supply become a political question of the first 
order. To those of us here who. by the nature of 
our callings, have charge of the production of meat, 
and its fit and proper presentation to the public, 
an agitation such as is now going on cannot fail to be 
of assistance. 

We need not waste our time at this juncture in 
discussing the degree of virulence to the human sub¬ 
ject of the organisms encountered in meat, or the 
measure of risk which the person eating meat runs. 
Let us take the statement on milk made last week, 
and based upon common sense, even though made 
in the House of Commons, and apply it similarly to 
meat — 

‘ If a milkman were to sell milk diluted with arsenic, 
it would be said ‘ What a terrible thing to do,’ though 
it might have been accidental. Why, then, should 
a milkman be allowed to sell milk containing the 
bacilli of tuberculosis.’ 

The speaker following said the best course was for 
the local authorities to look after the health of the 
dairy cows. I would add : Don’t doctor diseased 
milk ; doctor the cows which supply it. 

As to what we do for the meat question in this 
country, some estimate can be formed when we 
consider the strength of the service dealing with the 
problem. I have not the total figures, but it is given 
as a fact that the number of veterinary surgeons 
exclusively engaged in all the branches of Public 
Health work is less than 50. In Germany, before the 
war. over 1,100 were exclusively engaged in the care 
of the meat industry alone. This number is one- 
third of the total number of qualified veterinary 
surgeons on our register, and nearly one-half the 
number of veterinary surgeons in the British Isles, 
for a large number on the Register are abroad. In 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and even Rumania, 
the work is similarly advanced. 


The official staff dealing with the work under the 
federal system in the United States of America is 
2.650, and of these 800 are veterinary surgeons. 
The scope of an address of this kind will not permit 
me to deal in detail with the comprehensive nature of 
the functions performed by this magnificent organis¬ 
ation. It will suffice for me to say that they embrace 
the supervision of every step from the live animal to the 
meat ready for consumption. But I would like to 
make special reference to two branches of the work, 
namely, the ante-mortem inspection, and the utilisation 
of the waste and bye-products. Regulation 9, 
paragraph 1, governing the work, states that an 
ante-mortem examination and inspection shall 
be made of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goats, about 
to be slaughtered in an official establishment before 
this slaughter shall be allowed. Then follow specific 
paragraphs indicating the manner in which the 
examination is to be conducted. Paragraph 6 de¬ 
serves special mention, as showing the extra care 
taken. It states that ' all animals which, on ante¬ 
mortem examination, do not plainly show, but are 
suspected or afflicted with any disease or condition 
that, under these regulations, may cause condem¬ 
nation in whole or in part on post-mortem inspection 
shall he so marked as to retain their identity until final 
post-mortem inspection.’ To the utilisation of the 
bye-products special attention is also drawn. There 
Is a table o£ them compiled, showing their average 
weight and the proportion of the weight of the whole 
animal which each forms. The use of a large per¬ 
centage of this material is in this country entirely 
neglected. 

I have been deeply impressed bv a report which 
has just been sent me on the method of dealing with 
meat producing animals in Venezuela. All animals 
must be subjected to an ante-mortem examination, 
otherwise the meat cannot be exported. If the 
carcases only are examined, the examination is con¬ 
sidered of no value, and certificates issued are not 
accepted. Cattle are brought from the ranches to 
be fattened in large fields (the Spanish potreros). 
Here they remain several weeks, or. maybe, months, 
before slaughter. From the day they enter the 
potreros they are kept under observation by the 
veterinary meal inspector. He visits them periodically. 
They are weighed when they first enter the fattening 
and observation fields, for each farm has a machine 
for this purpose capable of weighing from 6 to 40 
cattle, depending upon the size of the farm. The 
inspector notes not only diseased animals, but those 
which are unthrifty and show little or no improvement. 
Unthrifty animals are weighed at definite intervals, 
until it has been concluded that progress is not being 
made under the most favourable conditions, when 
the Veterinary Inspector is to pass his verdict on them. 
If on his advice an unthrifty animal be slaughtered, 
the Veterinary Inspector decides the use to be made 
of the carcase. Should it be unfit for food, the 
blood and meat are used for fertilisers, horn and hoofs 
for glue making, outer horns for making combs, 
the hair of tails is packed for exportation and hides 
are salted, etc., etc. All offal of sound animals Is 
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dealt with in the same thorough manner. The 
soundness of such economy in this work in America 
is well expressed in a statement which is common in 
North and South America, that when dealing with an 
animal body “ nothing is lost but the breath." Here 
indeed is evidence of economic treatment of the meat 
industry. There is much in it which we could apply 
to the industry in this country. 

But when talking of it, we must not forgot the 
question of finance. Wo must not overlook the 
existence of Axes and Ratepayers’ Associations. 
The mere mention of any increase of officials requires 
very careful consideration to-day. I am Chairman 
of a large Ratepayers’ Association. By many, such 
bodies are regarded as made up of critics and ob¬ 
structionists. But when I tell you that the motto 
of the Association is “ True economy is wise 
expenditure,” I think you will agree with me that, 
when we have a case, they are a body of men and 
women worth cultivating. We should take the pub¬ 
lic, and especially the ratepaying public, into our 
confidence, and whenever we have new developments 
to propose we should utilise every legitimate oppor¬ 
tunity of giving them the fullest possible explanation. 

The very mention of an organisation on the lines of 
that of the United States to-day is calculated to give, 
the British ratepayer a shock. When he learns that, 
owing to the thoroughness and completeness of the. 
organisation, the splendid machine to which I have, 
referred costs only 6 cents a carcase, he will be im¬ 
mediately relieved. Yet for this small outlay the 
public have a real assurance that when they buy this 
meat they are not buying something which will poison 
or otherwise injure them, and they also have the 
knowledge that most valuable commercial material 
and bye-products are conserved for the use of the nation. 

The effect of this small cost on the price of meat is 
practically negligible. 

In the United States of America, in 1919. 212.245 
carcases of cattle, sheep, swine and goats, and hundreds 
of thousands of parts and organs (locally diseased) 
were prevented from being sold for human consump¬ 
tion. The greater part of this huge bulk of material 
was turned to commercial use. 

It is my conscientious belief that a system properly 
and comprehensively organised in this country can 
be made to pay for itself. 

But even if this were not so and altogether apart 
from this, we, in preventive medicine, have nothing 
to fear if we face quite frankly those who are called 
upon to meet our public expenditure, even in these 
most arduous times. We can do more than any 
other section of the community to lessen our country's 
greatest social burden, namely, the care and main¬ 
tenance of those who have become life's derelicts 
through diseases which might have been prevented. 
In addition to being deprived of useful lives, ask any 
Guardian of the Poor, and he will tell you what might 
have been saved. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Havhurst, in opening the discussion, explained 
at length his views on the Report of the Departmental 


Committee on Meat Inspection, chiefly confining his 
remarks to the Committee’s memorandum on a System 
and Standard of Meat Inspection. 

Mr. T. Park hr, F.R.C.V.S. (Newcastle-on-Tyno). 
observed that the term meat inspection included so many 
different subjects, either directly or indirectly, that under 
any one of tiie headings a morning could be given up to 
discussion. Mr. Hayhurst had ably dealt with that 
section of the Departmental Committee’s Report, issued 
some time ago. which aimed at giving assistance to Local 
Authorities likely to lead to greater uniformity of action 
throughout the country. In a memorandum on a system 
and standard of meat inspection included in the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report was a passage to the effect that every 
effort should bo made to inspect the carcase and viscera 
of all animals slaughtered within each district. At first 
sight that might appear quite simple, but when applied 
to practice it was found to be somewhat difficult. The 
system as laid down presumed that the people who were 
going to apply it had some knowledge of the pathology 
of the various diseases likely to be present in the animals 
intended for the purpose of human consumption ; and 
assuming wo had the officials equipped with the knowledge 
necessary for the work, the present slaughter-house system 
rendered the application of such knowledge almost 
impracticable. Strong arguments had been raised in 
favour of the establishments of public abattoirs, and many 
difficulties had been shown to exist—-in relation to the 
fulfilling of a comprehensive system of meat inspection-— 
by reason of the existence of private slaughter-houses 
scattered up and down the country. Statistics were on 
record showing that 20,000 or more private slaughter¬ 
houses were in use in the country, and that in many no 
attempt whatever had been made to inspect meat, and that 
the conditions concerning many of them were such that »*t 
would bo almost futile to make any such attempt. It 
had been sought, therefore,to demonstrate to Local Authori¬ 
ties that enormous advantages to the community could be 
secured by the establishment of public abattoirs. The 
report of the Committee already referred to dealt with a 
variety of subjects such as the licensing and registration 
of premises and persons ; compensation to butchers in 
respect of carcases, etc., condemned : meat inspection, etc. 
Discussion on any one of these might occupy half a day.and 
he (Mr. Parker) thought it best to confine further remarks 
to the important question of private versus public 
slaughter-houses. The whole object of meat inspection 
was to secure reasonable protection to the public against 
the possibility of either purchasing, handling or consuming 
meat which was either diseased, unsound or unwholesome, 
and it had been contended that the only way to secure 
meat inspection being properly carried out was by the 
establishment of public abattoirs. Mr. Parker then 
gave examples illustrating the vast importance of absolute 
prevention, from the health point of view, of diseased 
meat reaching the consumer and touched upon the methods 
employed during the war by the Ministry of hood of 
centralising slaughtering and putting out of operation 
temporarily many private establishments. The speaker 
cave details coming under his own observation, which 
proved the value of public abattoirs through meat inspec¬ 
tion to agriculture, particularly as to the detection and 
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control of certain contagious diseases, and described how 
such institutions made it possible to operate a scheme 
among traders for the payment of compensation in respect 
of carcases condemned as unfit for food. In this scheme 
there was every advantage in open-handed and candid 
dealing and nothing whatever to be gained by hiding 
anything, and those who had experience of it found it 
one of considerable benefit, but they had to bear in mind 
that to operate such a scheme within any city whore public 
abattoirs wore used would not serve the purpose intended 
if insured animals were moved outside to a district where 
no meat inspection existed. 

Mr. Parker expressed the opinion that if proper facilities 
were in existence, adequately covering the wide field of 
meat inspection, and the slaughtering of animals for 
human food, there would bo groat, hopes of a further 
scheme developing, by which disease might not only bo 
traced, but be dealt with at the source, and thus remove 
much of the trouble caused by tuberculous meat and milk 
(Applause.) Mr. Parker referred in conclusion to the 
objections raised to meat marking, and made it known that 
he was in favour of such a system, pointing out that were 
this made compulsory, it would have the effect of ensuring 
the utmost care and detailed examination, and this was 
all to the advantage of the trade and the public. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. VV. J. Howarth, C.B.E., D.P.H., President of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, said ho was glad 
to have the opportunity of making a few observations 
upon that important subject. He was happy to have 
been associated with Mr. Parkor on the Committee on 
Meat Inspection, the report of which had been referred 
to. It would ill become him to praise the work of that 
Committee, but ho did fool that satisfactory results had 
been achieved. He would also like publicly to express 
his indebtedness, as Chairman of the Sub-Committee, 
for the very valuable work done by the veterinary inspec¬ 
tors in Scotland. He personally had never seen a report 
more carefully prepared than theirs, and their own labours 
as a Committee had been considerably relieved thereby. 
(Hoar, hear.) 

Mr. Hayhurst, who was considerably experienced in 
the subject of meat inspection, had just given them the 
benefit of his views. He did not happen to emphasise 
a difference to which, being very important, special 
attention could well be drawn, and it had reference to 
acute and chronic tuberculosis in the generalised form. 
Ho did not know whether it had been fully appreciated, 
but the difference would tend to relieve the butchers 
and also tend to make easier the work of inspection. Dr. 
Howarth proceeded to point out under what circum¬ 
stances, after a careful examination of the glands and 
parts generally, the carcaso should not be condemned. 
Little was said about ante-mortem inspection, and if they 
studied foreign regulations they would see what con¬ 
siderable emphasis was laid on this work; but what was 
so emphasised could not be done in this country, and it 
was no use trying to effect the impracticable or the impos¬ 
sible. It was no good having a set of rules which would 
bo honoured moro in the breach than in the observance. 

A suggestion which, if carried out, would be of great 
advantage, was to increase co-operation between the 


butchers and the local authority. If there was more 
co-operation combined with a development of knowledge 
amongst the men engaged in dealing with animals, the 
work of inspection would be considerably relieved, and 
meat inspection make good progress. Mr. Parker had 
touched upon some of the difficulties which were experi¬ 
enced, and one of these had to do with the scattered 
slaughterhouses and the dead meat market. As a remedy 
the centralised abattoir had been mooted, but in this 
connection the money question was to-day a difficulty. 
Mr. Hayhurst had shown what could be done at the 
Corporation slaughterhouses at Islington, no animal 
being missed, and in his (Dr. Howarth’s) own slaughter¬ 
houses at Aldgate there were always men on duty during 
the time slaughtering was in progress, and not a single 
animal was overlooked. 

In the case of scattered slaughterhouses the work was 
not so ojwsy, and they had to do the best they could under 
the circumstances. By way of an alternative he (the 
speaker) would have been glad to have seen the arrange¬ 
ments of the food control period continued. (Hear, 
hear.) 

It would be well if butchers were brought to recognise 
more the value of a “ give and take ” policy among them¬ 
selves. and it should be possible to arrange for the man 
with a place neither suitable nor sanitary for slaughtering 
purposes to go to a man who had better accommodation 
and premises of a more suitable character. Ho was of 
opinion that by patient effort and the exercise of good¬ 
will this idea could bo developed and it would do away 
with the bugbear of excessive de centralisation which 
was more particularly associated with the rural districts. 
As to this being a practical possibility he (Dr. Howarth) 
thought that in every district where butchers showed a 
willingness to combine there should be some sort of insur¬ 
ance scheme. In that scheme the local authority should 
take a part to the extent that its officials should be 
authorised and required to give the necessary certificates 
requirtnl for the purpose of assessing compensation. He 
thought payment for the assistance of the butchers in the 
work of meat inspection could be justified and it might 
take the form of a contribution to the fund, such being 
made a charge upon the rates. Butchers, farmers and 
the local authority all working together would eventuate 
in considerable advantage to all concerned. (Applause.) 

Dr. Howarth proceeded to deal with the question of 
the dead meat market, first upon the “ enormous waste 
of energy at Smithfield,” and declaring that some of the 
conditions existing were not fair to the City of London 
traders. Ho submitted that there should be an adequate 
system of marking which would greatly facilitate the 
work of the inspectors. It might be urged that, such 
was impracticable to apply throughout the country at 
once, but an adequately framed system of meat marking 
admitted of extension and could gradually result in 
application throughout the country. He suggested that 
increased value of the marked carcase would follow since 
probably public institutions would require that nothing 
but marked carcases should be purchased for consump¬ 
tion, and education would result in the public recognising 
that a marked carcase guaranteed proper meat inspection 
and such carcase was, as far as human skill could decide, 
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free from disease. Such a system could bo adopted 
where there existed the proper adrninistrative facilities 
for inspection, and he thought the marking should be 
under the control of the Government. (Hear, hear.) 
Speaking of the difficulties existing in regard to scattered 
areas and as to how best to develop a meat marking 
system, Dr. Howarth said he believed the butchers in 
these scattered areas would be sufficiently interested to 
contribute towards the cost, and it ought to be possible 
by judicious arrangement to raise sufficient for the in¬ 
creased cost of administration for meat marking. Given 
a proper trial and carried out methodically, ho did not 
see how’ a scheme could fail, and in its working it should 
make much easier the duties of inspectors and others. 
The speaker differentiated betwoen the duties of an 
inspector and the veterinary surgeon, pointing out that 
the latter was called in practically as a doctor who acted 
chiefly as consultant. He was not oxpected to do the 
ordinary formal work, and his skill was necessary in 
regard to the more difficult cases which deviated from 
the normal. The inspector did not require to possess a 
wide knowledge of pathology, but a good oye and a sound 
knowledge of conditions which were abnormal were 
requisites to an efficient porformanco of his duties : the 
discovery of abnormalities beyond his skill and know¬ 
ledge would make it desirable to call in the veterinary 
surgeon. A layman would not make a good inspector 
unless there were more facilities for teaching, and he 
suggested it to be the duty of the local authorities possess¬ 
ing special facilities to institute classes. Considerable 
benefit would be derived from giving demonstrations to 
those already qualified. Dr. Howarth concluded by 
expressing the opinion that increasing the knowledge 
and the status of inspectors, securing the improvements 
referred to, and the loyal co-operation of all, meant 
advancement which would materially benefit the public 
health. (Applause.) 

Councillor J. Woolley, chairman of Health Committee 
(Ilkeston), said his remarks would be made from a moat 
trader’s standpoint. Ho thought the speakers had been 
generous in viows expressed, and it gave hope of improve¬ 
ment being effected. He agreed that what was required 
was mutual co-operation. Concerning meat inspection, 
all the complaints were not on one side, and there were 
ways in which improvement was desirable. He was 
hopoful that the “ moat control ” would teach them 
that they could never again go back to the old conditions 
of things. In the Derbyshire district the “ control ” 
worked very satisfactory, and as the result of arrangements 
they had for meat inspection and distribution, they 
were keeping their hands practically on all cattle sent for¬ 
ward to be slaughtered, and the principle adopted meant, 
in effect, that every butcher was becoming a meat 
inspector (Hoar, hear.) Under ordinary circumstances, 
a butcher going to the market and buying a beast which 
afterwards happened to be condemned meant that every 
penny of loss had to be borne by himself, and this was a 
great inducement for him to try to get recouped for his 
loss. In his (the speaker’s) district they had a mutual 
insurance amongst themselves, and under this every 
butcher finding a defect in an animal called upon the 
representative in the area whose duty it was to follow the 


matter up. (Hear, hear.) The speaker deprecated 
the fact that in the question of loss, owing to unfortunate 
purchase on the part of the butcher, the farmer got off 
scot free, “ relative to compensation,” and there ought, 
he urged, to be some more equitable and workable system 
in force. Mr. Woolley urged that uniformity of inspec¬ 
tion was most important, and he asked “ How can you 
expect a Sanitary Inspector to be competent to judge as 
to certain diseases ? ”—having regard to time and 
circumstances—and he went on to remark : “ The Sani¬ 
tary Inspector is expert, doubtless, as to privy middens 
and drain testing, but I think it ought to be within the 
bounds of possibility to make some other arrangement 
whereby, with tho co-operation of the trader and meat 
inspection authority, we could guarantee to have an expert 
for finally deciding. Tho traders were men who desired 
to work with the community, they wanted to do what was 
just and right, and if the services were available of areally 
professional man to decide as to the meat, he was quite 
certain tliero w r ould be less complaint as to boaring their 
part of the loss.” The speaker agreed t hat an improvement 
was desirable in regard to slaughter-houses, and observed 
that there were certain men prepared ^to run risks, but the 
bona fide butcher did not want to do so, and. he claimed, 
with alteration as alluded to, they should be able to do away 
with the bugbear of meat inspection. 

Alderman Byrne, Chairman of Health Committee 
(Birkonhoad), alluding to the question of compensation 
for tho loss sustained when a carcase was seized, asked, 
“ What about the community ? The animal is slaught ered 
for the benefit of the community, and t he community 
should pay, not the butcher have to insure.” If an 
animal was condemned tho Government ought to pay. 
On this subject resolutions had boon passed for years, 
asking them to take the responsibility. What did tho 
Government do during the war ? With regard to all 
tuberculous animals from Ireland, compensation was given, 
and he (Mr. Byrne) thought that all the old cows in Ireland 
must have come over to England, and all have been paid 
for. (Laughter). The speaker, referring to allocation of 
supplies, quoted his own experience as to receiving four 
lambs, of which throe were dropsical, and he posted up 
a notice : “ Compelled by the Government and the Local 
Authorities to sell.” (Laughter). He promptly applied 
to local pooplo and to the regional authority for com¬ 
pensation, but was told he “ had not given sufficient 
notice,” and he came to the conclusion that some of those 
people knew no more about a bullock than a bullock knew 
about them. (Laughter). The speaker deprecated the 
idea of meat marking. He also declared that it would 
not be fair to close down tho private slaughterhouses. 
The slaughterhouse to the butcher was what the doctor’s 
house was to him. 

Mr.W. H. Berry (Certificated Health Inspectors’ Associ¬ 
ation, Perth, Western Australia), furnished the Conference 
with details of the system of meat inspection in the 
Commonwealth, wdiere he said “ they did not believe in 
bad meat,” and he expressed the opinion that out there 
“ they are well ahead of Old England.” Government 
abattoirs were the recognised thing, and there carcases 
were branded in eight different places. Each inspector 
had a name and number, and, in case of failure to report 
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to the Chief Inspector anything to which his attention 
should bo drawn, there was the opportunity of tracing 
back to the individual examining that. part. The utmost 
caut ion was observed also in regard to carcases, as if such 
were found in any place other than at the inspection depot, 
close to the railway to which the farmer had sent it. the 
person in charge of the carcase was drastically dealt with, 
'rite butcher only bought subject to meat inspection, and 
should the animal be found to be suffering from disease 
t he butcher had 75 per cent, of the purchase price returned 
to him. There was the right of appeal and an expert 
could be called in if necessary, so that they sought to do 
everything properly. Mr. Horry referred to the large 
number of scattered slaughterhouses he had found in York 
and Sheffield, and went on to contend that no system of 
meat inspection was worth the name unless the slaughter¬ 
ing of the animals was under frequent supervision, the 
inspection carried out by fully competent men, and 
the right, to appeal against condemnation given to the 
butcher. He did think, with the able and experienced 
veterinary man they had in the “ old country,” it ought 
to be possible for public bodies, corporations or muni- 
ciaplities to introduce an effect i ve system of meat inspection 
in England. In Western Australia, where, as he said, 
public abattoirs were an established fact (and a district 
with a population of 3,000 could apply to the Government 
for such premises), the charges mado (including Od. per 
bullock and 2d. por pig) covered the whole expense of 
inspection ; and being able to secure whole hearted co¬ 
operation had led to the development of a system which 
he could not help feeling was considerably in advance of 
the method in England. (Applause). 

Mr. H. T. Taylor (Kettering U.D.C.) opened by remark¬ 
ing, ‘‘All Sanitary Inspectors are not fools”—(hear, hear)— 
and that he could if necessary, quote instances to show 
that many sanitary inspectors worked amicably with the 
voterinary inspectors. “ Meat is not the only food which 
has to be studied,” Mr. Taylor continued, “ and, in the 
case of these other foods, we claim to be as well able to 
judge as the veterinary inspectors. Even if they had 
veterinary inspectors as chief meat inspectors, certain 
traders would not be altogether satisfied, and some of the 
butchers would bo just tvs antagonistic towards them as 
they were to the sanitary inspectors at the present time. 
This, he said, he knew from experience, and proceeded to 
state a caso in which a butchor was given permission to 
call an independent witness, a veterinary inspector, to 
see a carcase of beef condemned on account of generalised 
tuberculosis. This inspector confirmed the diagnosis 
without hesitation, but the butcher was still not satisfied 
even with his own witness’ decision. 

Mr Taylor stated that he. for one, was always willing 
to seek advice, when in doubt, from a veterinary inspector. 
Good could be done by inspectors working as amicably its 
possible with the butchers and by round table talks with 
them. He thought that collective slaughtering should be 
pushed forward with a postcard notification to the inspector 
as to when killing was to take place. Mr. Taylor outlined 
a scheme which is under consideration by the Kettering 
authority whereby a conference is to be held between the 
Kettering Urban District Council, the Rural District j 
Council and two small Urban District Councils, which \ 


would link up these districts for the establishment of 
uniformity of action in regard to meat inspection including 
the employment of a qualified man. If this could be 
successfully worked in one area, it ought to be worthy of 
emulation. (Applause.) 

Dr. El win H. T. Nash, M R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 
M.O.H. (Heston and isleworth P.D.C.), commenting upon 
the care and diplomacy needed, pointed out that there 
were men of very different types. All were not like 
individuals they had heard of that day in regard to meat 
inspection ; it. was the “ black sheep ” really that official." 
had to deal with—that was why they were appointed, 
and it was just those people who caused so much trouble. 
Personally, he placed great value upon having a round 
table conference at which they could informally talk 
matters over and arrive at a good working basis; this 
would produce better results, he thought, than legislative 
amendments. (Hear, hear.) A great deal of good 
could be accomplished in existing public health legislation 
by the exercise of sympathetic co-operation. (Hear. hear.) 
“Centralised slaughterhouses” was an idea suggested, 
but this might not be workable under all ciicumstances, 
and in the district with which he was officially associated 
it would mean driving the cattle* through the main streets ; 
thus it could be seen that their problems were not all alike, 
and different treatment was advisable. Some of the 
projects they had heard of seemed to be in a sense associated 
with a millenium, and possibly they would be achieved 
about the same time as the millenium dawned. (Laughter.) 
Meanwhile, t-hey ought, to press forward with any good 
workable scheme which would secure the loyal co-operation 
of all and gain the bast results (Applause.) 

Dr. W. F. J. Whitlky, M.D., D.P.H., M.O.H. (North¬ 
umberland County Council), commenting upon what 
had been said by a previous speaker as to sanitan 
inspectors and their duties, observed that, he had been 
closely associated with sanitary inspectors from the 
commencement of his professional career, that it was hi.* 
privilege to be honoured by the close personal friendship 
of many, that he had found them conscientious in tin 
discharge of their duties, and that he himself had eaten 
meat passed by them for many years and would be content 
to go on eating it if examined by such conscientious men 
(Hear, hear ) At this stage Councillor Woolley intervened 

Councillor Woolley (intervening) said : “ May I explain 
that what I meant was : how can you expect the sanitan 
inspector to judge as to disease in animals when he has 
to give his time to the inspection of privy middens and other 
things 1 I say that you want concentration if you lire hi 
have effective meat inspection. I should he very sorry to 
cast, any reflection upon very hard working officials or to 
say anything derogatory to the splendid work they do.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Resuming. Dr. Whitley said, “Well. Mr. Chairman, 
if my remarks have done nothing more they have evoked 
that withdrawal.” (Hear, hear.) 

Referring to the remarks of Dr. Howarth as to the vain* 
of a series of lectures and demonstrations for the youngei 
men, the speaker said that he looked upon this as eminently 
desirable. The\ had heard of ideals from Western 
Australia, but there, it might be remarked, the peoph 
were able to start at the beginning with a clean sheet. 
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whereas here in England we had all the past with all its 
traditions and prejudices to think of and combat; wo had 
to take what already existed and to make the best of it. 
In a district with which he had been previously associated 
ho had taken a keen interest in this phase of an inspector’s 
work and had personally conducted classes and demon¬ 
strations in meat inspection which had been much appreci¬ 
ated and well attended by inspectors. He hoped the 
suggestions put forward by Dr. Ho wart h would be acted 
upon, and he thought it would be of advantage if there 
could be some cogent tangible expression of opinion 
embodied in a report to the council of the R.S.I. on those 
lines, so that a definite scheme could be evolved for the 
more adequate local training of those who had to do such 
important work as meat inspection. The present moment, 
when a Milk and Dairies Bill was before Parliament, was 
an opportune one to consider both subjects together, ea<*h 
of which had an important bearing on the other. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. J. D. Whitehead, M.R.C.V.S. (Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, Salford), besides expressing approval of anything 
wliich would add to the store of knowledge of the Inspector, 
pleaded for a frank and consistent standing by the regu¬ 
lations. They did not want a variation in the interpre¬ 
tation of the set of rules—level-headed thinking ought to 
characterise their work. Truo, the inspector often met 
with a pugnacious meat trader, but he should stand to 
his ground, of course being very sure that what he con¬ 
demned ought not under any circumstances to be passed, 
and nothing should be passed wliich really ought to be 
condemned. 

The speaker also pointed out. that there should not bo, 
where avoidable, any cutting or whittling away of meat. 

Mr. Whitehead also referred to the fact that powers 
have been obtained to make a bye-law in Salford, that* no 
carcase should be removed from any slaughterhouse until 
it had boon inspected. 

Dr. Lawrence, late Medical Officer of Health, Edmon¬ 
ton, expressed the hope that they would hear more of the 
suggestions as to provision in regard to public abattoirs 
and that measures would be taken by local authorities. 

He thought it would be of advantage if butchers, when 
slaughtering animals, were called upon to give 48 hours’ 
notice to the Public Health Department, so that there might 
be a proper inspection carried out in good time. 

Mr. Perry (Kingston-on-Thamos) observed t-lmt the 
sanitary inspector came in for a good deal of criticism. 
One difficulty he had met with was the lack of co-operation 
amongst butchers and the Public Health Staff, and he 
instanced facts coining under lus own knowledge of such 
notice being given at the time of intending to remove 
carcases as would, for the inspector to do his work, mean 
his being up all night If tlio butchers would use their 
influence and more co-operation was secured, they would 
not hear so much criticism of the inspectors. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mi*. Geo. Laws (Richmond) heartily endorsed Dr. 
Howarth’s suggestions as to the further instruction of 
sanitary inspectors, the latter not having the facilities 
at the prosent time for helping on their knowledge of meat 
inspection. It would be a very good thing where there 
was a large abattoir to afford such facilities to the inspector. 


Personally, ho favoured having a centralised slaughterhouse 
and thought that it should he made possible. He (Mr. 
Laws) had never forgotten his tuition underMr.Whitehead 
and his injunction : “ Stand to your guns.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. G. E. Body (Torquay) said ,“ Previous speakers 
have criticised the sanitary inspectors adopting the role 
of expert meat inspectors, a duty lie is supposed to bo 
insufficiently cpialifiod to carry out. 

I happen to ho one of these common garden variety of 
sanitary meat inspectors at that small health resort known 
as Torquay. 

Nevertheless, wo cla'm to have a fairly high standard 
of meat inspection, and were one of the first towns in the 
S.W. of England to inaugurate a systematic inspection 
of meat. We have also a well-equipped laboratory where 
all diseased or suspected cases of diseased organs, etc 
are examined microscopically and. when necessary, 
bacteriologically. 

This brings me to the shortcomings of the Circular Letter 
Xo. 282, issued by the Ministry of Health in connection 
with the Meat Inspection Committee’s Report . 

UndT Section III. they advise the detention of t lie 
viscera or carcase, but give no indication of how the legal 
authority to do this is to bo obtained. 

At the present time an officer has no power to detain a 
carcase for further inspection, for it has been laid down by 
Council that: “ An officer Inis no right to require owners 
of suspected meat to hold back the carcase pen dim: a 
final decision ; ho must mako definite declaration of seizure 
if he desires to prevent the owner dealing with his pro¬ 
perty.” 

There are other omissions in this letter I should like to 
criticise if time permitted. 

International Veterinary Congress. 

E.x kcutive Committee. 

A meeting of the. Executive Committee was held at 
10 Red Lion Square. London, W.C.I., on Wednesday, 
October 18th. 1922. 

Present:—Sir John M’Fadyean in the Chair. 
Mr. G. P. Male, Major-General Sir J. Moore, Col. A. 
G. Todd, Mr. J. Willett, Sir Stewart Stockman, 
Honorary Secretary, and Mr. F. Bulloek. Treasurer. 

1. Minutes.- -The minutes of the previous meet¬ 
ing having been adopted by the Organising Committee, 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

2. Bankers. —On the motion of Colonel Brittle- 
bank, seconded by Sir John Moore, it was resolved 
that Lloyds Bank Limited, at Kingsway House, 
Kingsway, be the Bankers of the International 
Veterinary Congress, London, and are hereby author¬ 
ised to honour all cheques drawn on the account, 
whether the account be in credit or overdrawn, by 
the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer for the time 
being and to accept the endorsement of the Treasurer 
upon all cheques paid to the credit of the account. 

3. Invested Fund. —The Treasurer reported that 
arrangements were being made for the invested fund 
to be transferred from the name of the late Treasurer. 
Mr. F. W. Garnett, into the names of the three new 
Trustees, Sir John Moore, Mr. C. Roberts and Mr. 
J. Willett. 
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Canadian Cattle Importation. 

Settlement Tekms. 

It has already been announced that the British and 
Canadian representatives at the Cattle Conference 
agreed as to the conditions that should apply to the 
importation of cattle from Canada. 

The agreement has. says The Times of November 
1th, now been ratified by the new Cabinet and by the 
Prime Minister of Canada, and the following summary 
of the agreement has, with the assent of the Canadian 
authorities, been authorized for publication - 

Canadian store cattle (i. e., animals born and reared in 
Canada and rendered incapable of breeding) are to be 
admitted under the following restrictions:— 

(1) The shipment must he from a Canadian port and 
direct to a port in Great Britain. 

(2) For three days immediately before shipment and 
during the voyage the animals are to be kept separate 
from other animals and periodically examined by a 
veterinary officer of the Dominion. A thorough 
examination immediately before shipment is to be 
made by the Dominion veterinary officer, who will 
certify that the animals are not affected with cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, or 
mange. During the voyage the examination is to be 
made daily. 

(3) The animals are to be landed at specified landing 
places and there thoroughly examined by the 
Ministry's veterinary officers. Movement from the 
landing place is to be controlled by licence in the same 
manner as the movement of imported Irish cattle is 
at present controlled. This secures detention of the 
animals on some farm or other premises for six days, 
though they may pass to such premises through one 
market. 

The agreement makes provision to secure that the 
vessels used shall not be capable of infecting the 
cargo, and also provides for effective action if disease 
should be found in a cargo. 

The landing of Canadian cattle capable of breeding 
will require the authority of a general order, which 
will be made by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and laid in draft before both Houses of 
Parliament for thirty days, and if either House before 
the expiration of that period presents an address to 
his Majesty against the draft or any part thereof, no 
further proceedings shall be taken thereon. It is an 
essential part of any such order that the animals must 
be accompanied by a certificate by the authorized 
officer of the Dominion, staling that the animals 
have within one month before shipment been tested 
effectively for tuberculosis and found free from that 
disease, and the Minister is given the fullest discretion 
as to the precautions to be enforced against the 
introduction of other diseases by these animals. 

The Minister is to retain the power to suspend 
importation of store and breeding animals if cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia. or foot-and-mouth disease 
should appear in Canada. 


A fee not exceeding Od. an animal is to be imposed 
on all imported animals, and compensation is 7iot 
payable in ease of slaughter at the place of landing in 
consequence of disease being discovered. For 
administrative purposes imported animals are to be 
tagged or otherwise marked. 

The Canadian Ministers at the Conference under¬ 
took that as soon as the necessary order authorizing 
importation of Canadian breeding stock is in force, 
the Canadian Government will modify their conditions 
of importation of British animals, so as to make the 
Canadian and British conditions reciprocal. 

The Conference assented to the view that legislation 
on this subject cannot be limited to Canada, but must 
be capable of adaptation to the requirements of the 
other parts of the British Empire. 

Commenting on the settlement, The Times says 
“ Bv the above agreement the vexed question of the 
importation to this country of store cattle from 
Canada (and eventually from other parts of the 
Empire) is now finally settled. From the British 
point of view the precautions to be taken against the 
risk of disease appear to be reasonable, and altogether 
the terms should, it may be hoped, prove mutually 
satisfactory to all concerned. British farmers will 
no doubt bear in mind the importance of maintaining 
the present scale of production (in numbers), and of 
improving the quality by using bulls of a better 
class. 

Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

A Quarterly Council Meeting was held at 10 lied 
Lion Square, on Thursday, October 5tli, the President. 
Mr. Sloeock, being in t he chair. 

There were also present. Colonel J. W. Brittlcbank, 
Messrs. H. J. Dawes, P. J. L. Kelland. J. W. McIntosh. 
G. H. Lake. E. A. West, J. Willett, W. Jackson 
Voting. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
W. Roots, T. M. Inglis. F. L. Gooch, J. Ewing 
Johnston, T. McGuinness. 

I. Minutes ,—The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been published were taken as read and 
confirmed. 

II. Secretary's Report .— The following report of the 
Secretary was received and adopted :— 

“ Since the last quarterly meeting the following 


donations have been received :— 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Bolton's Cinema 

H. C. Wilkie. F.R.C.V.S.. F.Z.S. 

(Life 

16 

16 

0 

Membership) 


10 

10 

0 

R. Clarke Glover. M.R.C.V.S., Rangoon 




(Life Membership) 


10 

10 

0 

T. W. W. Wright, M.R.C.V.S. ... 


1 

0 

0 

W. Jackson Young, F.R.C.V.S. ... 


1 

1 

0 

R. Branford, I.C.V.D. 


1 

1 

0 

Miss Broad ... 


2 

2 

0 

Miss Scarlett 


0 

10 

0 


“ Mr. A. Blake, F.R.C.V.S., of Rangoon, a Life 
Member, has very kindly written a personal letter to 
several members of the profession practising in the 
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East, appealing for assistance to the Fund, and two 
of the donations mentioned above are due to his 
efforts. The Veterinary Reared also very kindlv 
published an editorial on the needs of the fund, which 
resulted in one other Life Membership donation. 
The response to these two appeals is not very en¬ 
couraging. Constant efforts will have to be made to 
bring the needs of the fund to the sympathetic notice 
of the profession, if the Council is to lie in a position 
to meet the demands which are being made on the 
resources of the Fund.” 

On the motion of Mr. Dawes, seconded by Col. 
Brittle bank, it was resolved that the best thanks 
of the Council be conveyed to Mr. A. Blake for the 
trouble hi' had taken on behalf of the Fund. 

III. Cases. No. 62. Existing practitioner, 
grandson of M.R.C.V.S., age 72. widower, suffering 
from rheumatoid arthritis and unable to work. The 
Executive Committee recommended a temporary 
grant of 15s. per week, and this was unanimously 
approved. 

No. 47. M.R.C.V.S., age 56, unfit for employment. 

The. Executive Committee recommended that the 
grant of 15s. in this case be continued pending the 
enquiries to be made by the President and Treasurer. 
The Committee’s recommendation was adopted. 

No. 65. M.R.C.V.S., age 50. The Secretary 

reported that a temporary grant of £6 had been made 
in this case, but recommended no further assistance. 
The recommendation was adopted. 

No. 54. Widower, age 72. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee having ascertained that the circumstances of 
this recipient were now more favourable— 

It was resolved that the grant of £1 be discontinued. 

No. 35. Widow, age 56. On the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee— 

It was resolved that the grant of 15s. per week be 
continued, and that enquiries be made in the en¬ 
deavour to obtain assistance from the children. 

No. 55. Widow, age 57. A letter was received 
from this recipient stating that her circumstances 
were now such that the grant of 10s. per week from 
the Fund was no longer necessary— 

It was resolved that the grant be discontinued. 

No. 21. Widow, age 69. Bedridden. On the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee the 
grant of 15s. in this case was increased to £1 per week. 

Other cases were considered, and it was resolved 
that the grants made be renewed. 

The Late Mr. Garnett. 

Mr. Dawes proposed that a letter of sympathy be 
sent to Mrs. Garnett and family in their bereavement. 
Col. Brittlebank seconded, and the motion was 
carried in silence. 


A cow, which had been taken seriously ill after spending 
some time in a Carmarthenshire orchard strewn with fallen 
apples, died in great agony whilst being examined by a 
veterinary surgeon. The latter, on opening the animal, 
found a tremendous number of apples, mostly whole, in the 
stomach. 


The Veterinary Record. 

Jlth November , 1922, 


THE NATIONAL MILK 
CONFERENCE. 


As a first venture and a huge advertisement to 
popularise clean milk as a safe food for the people, 
the National Milk Conference held in the Guildhall, 
on 16th, 17th, and 18th October, under the auspices 
of the National Clean Milk Society, may be pro¬ 
claimed a success, though perhaps this was somewhat 
qualified by a few obvious defects which might have 
been foreseen. 

The organisation of the Conference and the pub- 
lieity given to it by its active Committee under the 
leadership of Mr. Wilfred Buckley are deserving of 
the highest praise, and no doubt they have taken 
notes which will guide them in perfecting arrange¬ 
ments for future undertakings. 

No Committee can hope to make its Conference 
completely successful if it fails to provide those 
subscribing and attending with a copy of all the 
papers that are to be read, and in this instance it 
was evident in special cases that the openers 
of discussions were in no better position than the 
ordinary delegates in the area of the hall, and had to 
make the best of it after hearing from the mouth of 
the reader the material they were to discuss. 

Although it was announced from the Chair that 
all the numbered seats in the circular area of the 
floor were booked by delegates, there were so many 
places empty at each and every session that accom¬ 
modation might have been found below for most 
of those who had to endure the difficulty of following 
the proceedings from a remote position in the high 
gallery. 

Again, owing to vocal weakness on the part of 
some of the speakers, and perhaps faulty acoustics, 
only those who were seated near to the platform 
could hear sufficiently well, and it cannot be said 
that any attempt made by those at fault to meet the 
frequent appeals of listeners seated further afield 
was successful. 

Nevertheless the Committee are to be congratu¬ 
lated on having been able to enlist the services and 
goodwill of so many gentlemen of high political 
and scientific standing, and although a great, deal 
of what was heard must have seemed elementary 
to those who were au fait with the subjects under 
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discussion, no doubt the great majority of the audience 
were glad to hear such wealth of detail regarding the 
commonplace duties of stockowners, cattle attendants, 
dairymen, and milk distributors in their endeavour 
to provide a pure and wholesome milk supply for 
tile people. 

In the course of his inaugural address Lord Astor 
made a strong plea for protection for the milk indus¬ 
try. and for increased production and consumption 
as well as improvement in the quality of milk. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Sir A. Boscawen, 
also urged the need for lowering the cost of production, 
so that the public might be able to get more pure 
and good milk. 

Lord Bledisloe, in discussing Mr. Mackintosh’s 
paper, said that if doctors agreed that pure fresh 
milk from clean cowsheds was better than imported 
condensed milk and milk products, he wished to 
goodness they would say so to the public. 

Sir Stewart Stockman’s paper on contagious 
abortion was extremely lucid, and. being illustrated 
bv lantern slides, must have been very informative 
to those who listened to fundamental facts regarding 
the disease for the first time. 

Sir Alfred Mond, Minister of Health, presiding on 
the second day, referred to his recently-passed Milk 
Bill as a measure which was necessarily mild, but he 
made it plain that under the new orders about to be 
issued consumers would be enabled to insist on 
getting the better qualities of milk, and so influence 
producers to provide a better article. 

Nothing new emerged from the paper on the 
Tuberculin Tests. 

Having read in the press, during the Conference. 
Dr. Calmette’s reassertion (based on his own inves¬ 
tigations) of Koch’s tenet that very little danger to 
man from tuberculosis lurks in bovine milk, delegates 
were surprised that no reference was made thereto 
by those expressing the opposite view at the Con¬ 
ference. Confusion has come again to the mind of 
the layman, and indeed the veterinary clinician, and 
they exclaim. “ Whom shall my soul believe ? ” 
Tf methods of research run along parallel lines in 
France and Great Britain, is it possible that the 
reconciliation of views so diametrically opposed is 
to be found in some difference in the degree of im¬ 
munity enjoyed by the two races to bovine tuber¬ 
culosis ? 

Dried milk was so much extolled by several respon¬ 
sible speakers that we look for immediate expansion 
in its use. 

Dr. Leonard Hill's speech, when discussing “ The 
Food Value of Milk and its Care in the Home,” was 
a valuable contribution, and he made the arresting 
statement that while the desideratum with milk 
was to have it clean and cheap, he would prefer to 
have it cheap and dirty than clean ami dear, and 
this view seemed to meet with considerable approval 
in the hall. 

Future Conferences of the National Clean Milk 
Society should have the hearty support of the veterin¬ 
ary profession. 


JTssociation Reports. 

Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 

A general meeting of the above Association was held 
at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, on 
September 26th, 1922. at 4 p.nt. The chair was 
taken by t he President (Capt. F. Hopkin, M.R.C.V.S.). 
and the other members present were Messrs. Allen. 
Aekroyd, Adamson, Brittlebank, Ball. Curbishley. 
Craig, Edwards, Holrovd, Hewetson, Hall. Locke. 
Lancaster, Mayall. McKinna, Millington. Noel-Pillers. 
Oddy. Sumner, Stent, Spruell, Taylor, Woods. 
Walker. Wright, and Wadsworth. Visitor- E. F. 
Hardwick. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. Abson, Clarkson. Hughes, and Kenny. 

It was unanimously resolved that the minutes of 
the last meeting be taken as read. 

Nominations. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for 
membership of the Association :— 

Mr. Albert Edward Proctor, M.R.C.V.S., 6 Chatham 
Street, Openshaw, Manchester; by Mr. H. G. 
Hkwetson, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. H. R. Hewetson, M.R.C.V.S., Southport ; by 
Mr. A. W. Noel-Pillers, F.R.C.V.S. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
members of this Association - 

Mr. T. Craig, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester. Proposed 
by Mr. G. H. Locke, M.R.C.V.S. ; seconded by 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank. C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. E. A. Pearce, M.R.C.V.S., Northwich, Cheshire. 
Proposed by Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G.. 
M.R.C.V.S.; seconded by Mr. G. H. Locke, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Nomination of Office Bearers and Members of Council 

of the Lancashire Veterinary Association for 1923. 

Proposed by Mr. Wm. Woods, seconded by Mr. 
W. A. Taylor, and unanimously resolved: That the 
election of office bearers and members of Council of 
this Association be referred back to the Council for 
consideration, and that their recommendations be put 
before the next meeting of the Association. 

The President (Capt. F. Hopkin): Gentlemen.- 
I want to take this opportunity of congratulating one 
of the members of this Association in being elected 
the President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. I am sure that it is an honour that he 
will be proud to hold, and that he will be a very 
worthy President of our Royal College. 

Mr. II. Sumner, Sen. : Mr. President and Gentle¬ 
men,—I can only thank you very sincerely for the 
kind words you have spoken. I have always had a 
warm welcome in Manchester, and possibly it was the 
encouragement which I have received from the 
members of this Association that induced me as a 
younger man to enter into the troubled sea of polities 
of the profession. The start of my presidency has 
been somewhat anxious, but I hope we will fall in to 
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less troubled waters. Ah President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons I just want to do a 
little propaganda, and that is to ask you to consider 
tlte question—" What can we do to increase the 
interest in our governing body ? 1 think you will 

agree with me that it is really appalling that when 
our elections for members of Council come round onlv 
a very small proportion of the men on our register 
can find time to record a vote. I think it is up to 
every one of us to encourage 1 he interest and attention 
of our fellow men. In conclusion, 1 must thank the 
President, for his kind words. 

Ohituaky. 

The President announced with deep regret tin* 
deaths of F. W. Garnett, Esq., C.B.K.. J.l’.. 

M.R.G.V.S.. and J. B. Wolstenholtne, Esq., F.R.C.V.K.. 
F.R.M.S., two members of this Association. A vote 
of condolence was passed. 

A paper entitled “The Reason Why: A Plea for 
Thought in Veterinary Practice and Affairs.” was 
then presented by Mr. G. Mavall, M.R.C.V.S.. Bolton. 

(Mr. Mayall’s paper will receive separate pub¬ 
lication. Ed.) 

Mr. W. Ackkoyo proposed and Mr. W. Woods 
seconded a vote of t hanks to .Mr. G. Mavall, M.R.C.V.S.. 
for his very interesting paper. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. Mayall, in reply, thanked the members. 

John Spruell, Hon. Sec. 

Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association. 

A Colliery Visit. 

(continued from page B12.) 

The President (Mr. W. I). Rees, continuing his 
presidential address, said 

Again, with regard to research there is a vast field 
of work in investigating the diseases of the various 
domestic animals of which the knowledge we have 
concerning their pathology is theoretical and their 
treatment empirical. Investigations are being car¬ 
ried out in diseases that cause widespread losses 
communicable from man to man, but facilities should 
be obtained to investigate diseases which, though 
they do not cause widespread losses and death to 
man, nevertheless cause heavy mortality amongst 
the stock of the country. It is true that grants are 
at present made for this purpose, but they are so 
meagre in proportion to the importance, of the work. 
In very important scientific investigation State aid 
has generally come to the rescue. The advisory 
committee of research into animal diseases came 
to the conclusion that what the profession needs in¬ 
adequate State aid for the improvement of pro¬ 
fessional veterinary education and research. It is 
full time for our authorities to awaken from theii 
lethargy and follow the example of continental 
countries where State aid has been for long freely 
contributed to veterinary schools and recognition 
of the services rendered to the State bv veterinary- 
science. The State must come forward not only 
in the interests of the profession, but in the interest 
of the public to forward our work and give oppor¬ 
tunities for development in this field of research. 


Should we be successful in obtaining substantial 
Government aid.it may be the means of bringing to 
fruition the ideal of General Blenkinsop, who said 
with town practice declining we must turn our atten¬ 
tion to the animals of the farm, to their diseases and 
methods of prophylaxis. This implies a knowledge 
of the various breeds, and of the care and manage¬ 
ment of young stock. To teach our students in the 
field of nature from the normal as well as patho¬ 
logical type it is necessary for us to arrange for the 
study of our subjects in the natural environment, 
rather than invert the process, as we do in our 
present system of drawing an inadequate teaching 
material from its normal environment and endeavour¬ 
ing to adopt it to the purposes of tuition in the great 
cities. It is expedient to establish our schools of 
teaching in agricultural and rural environment 
rather than their maintenance amid the artificial 
conditions of animal life obtained in great cities. A 
development that is very gratifying is the closer 
union of the medical and veterinary professions. 

You will have noticed that the Central division of 
the National and the Royal Society of Medicine 
have had joint meetings and the latter is now opening 
its doors to the veterinarian. At the B.M.A. meetings 
in Glasgow, in July, papers were presented for 
discussion by members of our profession, and among 
them a paper by our ex-President. Mr. Scott. This 
bringing together into closer bond of fellowship of 
the two professions opens up a new era. It affords an 
opportunity to make ourselves felt and to prepare 
the way for much more warm-hearted and friendly 
feelings in the future than have existed between tin- 
two professions in the past. I trust that the Ministry 
of Health will realise that it would be a gain to have 
a closer collaboration, because successful collabora¬ 
tion is not only necessary to the two branches of 
medicitae to work harmoniously together at meetings 
but in their daily workings. All this should lead to 
a better recognition of veterinary services, public- 
health work, and will, I trust, hasten the time when 
the M.O.H. and the V.O.H. will be working in har¬ 
mony each in his own particular sphere in the public 
interest. 

It has been rightly said that in the public health 
departments lies one of the biggest outlooks of oui 
profession if we are granted the positions which are 
rightfully ours. Neither the public nor the authori¬ 
ties as a body have fully realised the importance of 
our work from a public health standpoint. Perhaps 
we have, as stated by a writer in the Veterinary 
Journal , worked too silently or modestly. Cer¬ 
tainly we do not assert the importance of our work 
as vigorously as we might do. and a little more know¬ 
ledge on the part of the general public would be 
beneficial to the progress of our profession. Is the 
protection of the public health provided for according 
to the dictates of modern science ? I certainly think 
not. Until every county in Great Britain possesses 
a proper system of veterinary inspection and elects 
whole-time inspectors to carry out the duties, we 
must deny that even the average of that protection 
which the public should expect and have the right 
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to demand is provided. Again, meat inspec¬ 
tion should be carried out solely by members of our 
profession. Yet this is not the case generally speak¬ 
ing, except in some of the largest towns. Take this 
district,with a population of 170,000— meat inspection 
is carried out in a perfunctory manner by Sanitary 
Inspectors who. however conscientious, have not the 
necessary knowledge to carry out the duties. 

I cannot conclude without some reference to our 
one portal system, which is a favourite subject for our 
unfriendly critics. Professor Wooldridge recently 
stated, in reply to an attack, that it safeguards the 
public from anyone who may foist himself on to 
them as a qualified veterinary surgeon. The College 
is very jealous of its position in this respect, and is 
determined to maintain it. Criticism we can with¬ 
stand, as the profession has built itself on its own 
basis, but it is far more difficult to contend against 
an insidious enemy. We do not quarrel with univer¬ 
sities for granting degrees and diplomas in veterinary 
science, but the R.C.V.S. must still guard the national 
licence to practice, and the whole force of the pro¬ 
fession must be brought into action to guarantee 
its integrity and protect itself against the. menace 
of a varying qualification. 

As a last word I can only repeat what I have already 
stated, that it is incumbent on every member to do 
his utmost in the interests of the profession, and it 
is only to the extent that we give our services that we 
can expect any benefits from our Association. Applause. 

After the meeting the members inspected a number 
of horses worked in these mines. Many could scarcely 
realise that such big animals were worked under¬ 
ground, the average height being 15 to 16 hands, 
and the weight some 14 cwts. 

The first pit descended was No. 8 pit, downcast 
shaft 521) yards deep. Stables were visited and 
horses inspected. Afterwards No. 9 pit was visited, 
shaft 500 yards deep ; here again stables and horses 
were inspected. 

The stables were all well constructed and ven¬ 
tilated, and some electrically lighted. 

There were various types of stables, some with 
feeding passage in front and completely built up 
sides to stalls, making somewhat low arches over 
the animals. The kind of stable most favoured by 
the members was the long lofty one with separate 
stalls, allowing free circulation of air, there being no 
feeding passage. 

The condition of the horses and the absence of 
sores greatly impressed the party, the impression 
being that the animals were, if anything, on the fat 
side. Nothing, seemingly, was left undone for 
their comfort and welfare, and both the colliery 
owners and the veterinary profession, at least in 
South Wales, can feel justly proud of the high state 
of perfection to which this branch of colliery manage¬ 
ment. has attained. 

The absence of a colic box was remarked upon, 
and it was explained that since drinking water had 
been laid on for the horses in all the workings, and in 
consequence they would drink almost at will during 
their work, few, if any, cases of colic occurred. At 
No. 9 pit some of the members under the guidance 


of the colliery representatives visited the coal face 
in the six-foot seam, and were able to see the places 
in and conditions under which the horses worked. 

They were taken down the coal face and shown 
where and how the coal hewer laboured, and on 
looking at each other and seeing the. perspiration 
freely trickling down black faces, considerably more 
sympathy was felt by the party for the miner than 
before going underground. Right through the col¬ 
lieries, in both Rhondda Valleys, a large and heavy 
type of horse is used in the mines, because the. seams 
are high and the gradients heavy. On the wav to 
the up-shaft it was fully appreciated by many that 
the gradients were heavy, and what with the heavy 
safety electric lamps and overalls, several halts were 
made in order to take a very necessary rest. 

Messrs. D. Davis and Sons, Ltd., use 560 horses 
in their pits, and in the Rhondda Valley some 5,000 
horses are used underground. 

After a much needed wash, a very excellent tea 
was provided, thanks again to the President, and at 
6 p.m. the homeward journey was commenced. 

Homeward Journey .—Instead of proceeding directly 
down the valley, the party were taken over Penrhys 
Mountain, into the Rhondda Fawr (Big) Valley. 
On reaching the highest point of the road, which is 
957 feet above sea-level, a wonderful view of the Big 
Rhondda Valley presented itself. On the right at 
this point could be seen a typical Welsh hill-farm, 
Penrhys, and on the left the Rhondda Golf course, 
which at its highest, point, is 1,083 feet above sea- 
level, and from which on a clear day the Bristol 
Channel and the Somerset coast can distinctly be 
seen. In the distance, range after range of hills 
could be seen. Right underneath was the Tony- 
pandy basin, where the collieries of the Cambrian 
Company, Ltd., are situated, and which collieries 
produce over three million tons of coal per annum. 
In the basin alone is a population of 80,000 dependent 
upon the one industry. Looking to the North-West, 
the upper portion of the valley could be seen, with 
here and again collieries dotted around. The valley 
ends in a cul-de-sac. Its total length is 14 miles, and 
from a mineral standpoint is considered the richest 
valley in the world. 

The population of this urban district is 180,000, 
and the only industry is coal producing. Winding 
its way through the valley could be seen the river, 
which is a tributary of the Taff. 

Here and there were dotted wooded parts and 
grassy dells. Prior to the finding of coal, this valley 
was beautifully wooded, and was noted for its oak 
trees, nearly all of which have been cleared to make 
way for the expansion of the colliery undertakings, 
and give room for the building of miners’ houses. 

The journey was continued down a steep hill into 
the valley, and turning sharply at the bottom, came 
to the road to Cardiff, through the main valley. 
From here the journey was uninteresting. 

So thoroughly enjoyable and intensely interesting 
was the visit, that much sympathy for the members 
unable to be present was felt.- J. J. Avkstox, 
Hi at. Sec. 
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Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society. 

The autumn meeting of this Society was held at the 
Laboratories of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, New Haw, Wevbridge, on Friday, Septem¬ 
ber 15th, 1922, at 2 p.m., preceded by a lunch at 
Waterloo Station, L. & S.W.R., kindly given by the 
President, H. L. Roberts, Esq., of Ipswich. 

There were present at the meeting the following 
gentlemen : H. L. Roberts, Esq., Ipswich (President), 
in the chair, supported by Messrs. E. A. Hudson 
(Barrow), C. C. Nesling (Framlingham), T. G. Heat lev 
(Woodbridge), W. Turtill (Wickham Market), T. E. 
Barcham (Paston). J. J. Scott (Colchester), F. Norton 
Wallis (Leigh-on-Sea), G. II. Livesey (Brightlingsea), 
M. Bray (Docking), G. W. Kerry (Newmarket), T. J. 
Faithful (Sudbury), G. T. Matthews (Norwich), H. V. 
Low (Norwich), H. E. Wilkinson (Martham), and 
P. R. Turner (Bury St. Edmunds). 

Visitors. —Lieut.-Col. Longhurst, Prof. Hobday, 
Mr. R. Paine, and the veterinary staff of the Labora¬ 
tory of the Ministry of Agriculture, including Capt. 
W. G. Wragg, Capt. J. Rice, Capt. R. Daubny, and 
Mr. Henry Gooch. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Secretary, Mr. 
P. R. Turner acted as Secretary pro tern. 

On the proposition of Mr. T. J. Faithful, seconded 
by Mr. H. V. Low, the minutes of the meeting held in 
July at Colchester were taken as read. 

Apologies for absence were received from the 
following: Messrs. E. H. Leach (Newmarket), H. 
Buckingham (Norwich), J. B. Buxton (Beckenham), 
Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Messrs. A. F. Castle (Ipswich), 
Philip Turner (Ixworth), R. S. Beaumont (Lexden), 
W. H. Wortley (Bungay), and W. Shipley (Yarmouth). 

The following gentlemen were duly elected new 
members: Messrs. A. J. Horner (Witham), W. S. 
Mulvev (Chelmsford), and G. H. Livesey (Bright¬ 
lingsea). 

On the proposition of Mr. H. V. Low', seconded by 
Mr. T. G. Heatlky, it was suggested to hold the 
annual meeting of the Society in February, 1923, at 
Norwich. On the proposition of Mr. E. A. Hudson, 
seconded by Mr. P. R. Turner, it was suggested that 
the meeting be held at Ipswich. These two places 
were put to the vote, with the following result :— 
Norwich 6, Ipswich 7. 

It was proposed by Mr. E. A. Hudson, seconded by 
Mr. H. V. Low, that the President, H. L. Roberts, 
Esq., be elected the Society’s representative on the 
Council of the National Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion. This was duly carried with unanimity. 

On the proposition of Mr. P. R. Turner, seconded 
by Mr. E. A. Hudson, H. L. Roberts, Esq., was 
unanimously selected as the adopted candidate of the 
Society for election to the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. H. V. Low reported some peculiar cases of death 
in fox-hound bitches, the post-mortem on which revealed 
nothing to account for the cause of the illness and 
death of the animals. 


After the business part of the meeting it was the 
privilege of the members to be entertained by a lecture 
and practical demonstrations by Mr. Henry Gooch. 
who touched principally on the preparation of blood 
smears and swabs for diagnosis, the examination of 
milk, lesions of foot-and-mouth disease, swine fever, 
etc. That great interest was evinced by all the 
members was shown by the keenness with which they 
watched the demonstrations, and the number of 
questions which were launched at the demonstrator. 
It was a matter of regret that time did not permit 
of a longer lecture, as it had been arranged to make, 
a circular tour of the various departments of the 
Laboratory. This was conducted by Capt. Wrago. 
assisted by other members of the staff. 

Everything seen proved most interesting and educa¬ 
tional. and the courtesy of the whole of the staff was 
extreme. 

At the conclusion of the demonstrations, a hearty 
vote of thanks to Sir Stewart Stockman and Capt. 
Wragg was proposed by Mr. H. L. Roberts, seconded 
by Mr. T. G. Heatley, and carried unanimously. 

The members, on arriving at Wembley Station, 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks to H. L. Roberts, 
Esq., for his efforts at making the meeting a success. 
This was proposed by Mr. T. G. Heati.f.y and seconded 
by Mr. C. C. Nesling. 

Slaughterhouse Reform. 

The Meat Trade and the Humane Killer. 

The Duchess of Hamilton, who presided over a 
recent mooting of the Animal Defence and Anti-Vivi¬ 
section Society, held at the Central Hall. Westminster, 
to consider slaughterhouse reform, said that the meeting 
had been called to give the meat trade an opportunity 
of stating their views on the use of the humane killer. 

Miss Lind-af-Haoeby said there was no definite law 
on slaughtering in this country, and they desired to force 
the Government to make regulations for the humane 
slaughter of beasts for food. 

Mr. Miseldene, of the Journeyman Butchers’ Federa¬ 
tion of Groat Britain, said his organisation, when it came 
to the absolute condemnation of the old-fashioned method 
of slaughtering, disagreed entirely as regarded the effi¬ 
ciency of the humane killer. It depended on the efficiency 
of the particular instrument, of the ammunition, and of 
the person using them. They were opposed to the use of 
the killer being made compulsory, and called for an 
impartial inquiry. 

Mr. Goad, of the London Retail Meat Traders’ Society, 
said great corporations like the County of London, City 
of London, and many largo boroughs, of which Croydon 
was an instance, had “ turned down ” the humane killer. 

Mr. John Edwards, past president of the London 
Retail Meat Traders' Society, said that as practical men 
they were unanimous in saying that those humane killers 
which were effective were dangerous, and those which 
were not dangerous were not effective. They were 
themselves looking for the ideal instrument. 

The meeting, by a large majority, passed a resolution 
approving the compulsory use of bullet-firing mechanical 
killers.— The Times. 
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Greener Cattle Killer at Torquay, I have not- yet seen a 
case of insufficient bleeding or “ splashing ” of a carcase, 
neither have I received complaints of the meat failing to 
keep owing to tin's mode of slaughtering. 

As to bleeding and the extraction of serum, T have 
carried out extensive investigations, and when carefully 
weigliing the blood and serum of over 200 sheep, found it 
(lid not vary one centimetre in respect to those “ stuck” 
and those shot. 

As regards No. 3, l must admit there is a risk of injury 
to those engaged in the slaughterhouse from the use of 
the Greener “ Sat'eti.” 

The bone of the head of animals, like that of man. varies 
in thickness and toughness, and I have found that a bullet 
that barely enters the brain cavity of one animal will 
pass right through the head of another, although they were 
animals of approximately the same age. 

1 recently tested an instrument constructed on the 
captive bolt principle, worked by a spring, and I am of the 
opinion that with a few adjustments the trade could with 
safety adopt, this killer.” 

Alderman M. Byrne. Chairman of Health Committee. 
Birkenhead, expressed himself as in opposition, and moved 
that no action be taken in regard to the resolution under 
discussion. Why, ho asked, should butchers place them¬ 
selves in danger ? Why should it be sought to bring 
pressure on them to use these humane killers if they had 
met with accidents ? Could anything be said as to 
compensation being paid ? He did not think that bacon 
purer* were going to spoil their business by using this 
method. He had as a butcher killed cattle in Australia. 
Argentine, South America, and S. Africa, using the pole-axe 
and the knife, and had never had an accident. Were 
they going to advocate the use of these instruments for 
smaller creatures ? What about the duck, the fowl and 
the rabbit ? (Laughter.) He knew no better method 
than the old one. Ho thought it folly to be using these 
killers, and as we were in free England, he hoped the 
butchers would not he forced to do something against 
their will. 

The President informed Mr. Byrne that his amendment 
was a direct negative, and could not be accepted. 

Mr. T. Parker, Veterinary inspector, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, remarked that, having regard to the views of some 
of the previous speakers, he was afraid very little remained 
unsaid in favour of the ordinary method used in the 
slaughter of animals. He believed very few people would 
be found to disagree with a method of slaughter which was 
going to secure—in all cases—instantaneous unconscious¬ 
ness immediately previous t-o the act of killing. On the 
other hand, it was rather difficult to determine how to 
get the idea carried out. 

An instrument, namely, the R.S.P.C.A. Killer, had been 
referred to, which he considered the best on the market 
The Greener bell-shaped instrument was very useful, but 
under certain circumstances its use exposed the slaughter¬ 
man to the risk of an accident. For example, while 
operating with this instrument the slaughterman 
necessarily had to stoop down close to the animal’s head, 
and in doing so ran the risk of a quick jerk of tin* animal’s 
horns and his own eye being put out. Thus t he R.S. P.C. A. 
Killer, which had a long arm. had an enormous advantage 
in that the slaughterman when operating on large animals 


could stand quite clear of the head and horns, and, therefore, 
free from danger. Again, it was necessary to pay 
attention to general details. For example, when an 
animal about to bo killed with such an instrument had 
been placed in position, no one within the building should 
bo permitted to stand behind the imaginary line drawn 
across the building over the head of the animal at right 
angles t-o the long axis of the body. Otherwise it might 
be all right 99 times out of a 100, but on the lat ter occasion 
the bullet might pass out through the back of the head, 
and the person standing behind receive it. That, however, 
would not be the fault of the instrument. 

The question of making the use of humane killers com¬ 
pulsory had been raised, but this appoared to he hedged 
in by problems difficult to solve. For example, one 
knew that the Jewish method of slaughtering w as different 
from the ordinary method; the Jews did riot use the humane 
killer, and the query often raised was, “Why compel other 
butchers to use it ? ” And lie felt there was a certain 
amount of reason in that. What he also felt, was that it 
was absolutely essential that where slaughtermen employed 
the ordinary method it ought to be made compulsory 
that such steps should he taken as would secure a minimum 
of suffering and rough handling. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Byrne, Birkenhead, had spoken of freedom from 
accidents where the ordinary method (pole-axe) was 
employed, but was only referring to accidents to the 
operator and not t.lio animal. It should not be forgotten 
that by the ordinary method of slaughter the animal was 
frequently subjected to considerable suffering due t-o 
accidents, and, so far as the individual was concerned, lie 
(Mr. Parker) had witnessed mishaps, and indeed on one 
occasion had a very unpleasant- experience within a private 
slaughterhouse—-when a heifer, on being brought in for 
slaughter, charged him—of finding himself pitched in the 
air. legs upwards. Referring to his experiences where 
animals had not been brought down with the first blow, 
he observed that he was in favour of the abolition of unsuit¬ 
able private slaughterhouses, so that the animals could be 
dealt with under proper conditions, t.e., within public 
abattoirs. Under present conditions, however, it was 
a great point to have animals slaughtered by experienced 
men, for, invariably, where an animal was brought down by 
the first blow and with the observance of proper conditions, 
there was no cruelty whatever. 

Mr. Parker, referring to the methods employed to teach 
the young beginner, submitted that the use of the pole-axe 
could not be considered entirely humane, and then 
characterised the Jewish method—owing to the practically 
instantaneous severing of the vessels, followed by the 
expeditious passing out of the blood, rapid aneemia of 
brain, unconsciousness, etc.—as one which ended the life 
of an animal without unnecessary pain. With regard to 
sheep, lie was not in favour of pithing after sticking ; 
indeed, if in the slaughter of sheep the knife were used 
properly and quickly, this method (in the absence of pithing 
and breaking the neck) was on all fours with the Jewish 
method of severing all the vessels. In conclusion, Mr. 
Parker intimated that he did not wish to say anything 
against the instruments used for shooting the larger 
animals and believed those manufactured by the R.S.P.C.A. 
were the best on the market, but, doubtless, many like 
himself did not feel it could be claimed that for the smaller 
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animals (slicop ami pigs) a perfect instrument had boon 
invented, and therefore the introduction of a humane 
killer presenting any improvements would he welcomed. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. E. H. Stancomb, Southampton, said that, though 
neither a butcher nor slaughterman, he had acquired 
practical knowledge with regard to this question of humane 
slaughtering as a member of a Health Committee responsible 
for supervising the working of model bye-laws which came 
into force in Southampton in 1916. 

He found, from personal investigation, that the butchers 
in his area were quite satisfied with the R.S.P.C. Killer 
for large animals, and would not care to return to the 
previous method of slaughtering, even if the bye-laws 
were withdrawn. No accidents had been reported as 
resulting from the use of this instrument. 

With regard to the use of the captive bolt, and Greener 
safeti-pistol for slaughtering smaller animals, the former 
lias boon practically discarded as being effective in the case 
of young animals only. 

The safeti pistol had proved satisfactory when properly 
and carefully used. 

Three accidents only—and these of a minor character— 
had been reported since 1916 as resulting from the use of 
the pistol. In every case the accident was due to a 
certain negligence in use. Damage to the carcase from 
inadequate “bleeding” was found to be due in every case 
to delay in sticking the animal after stunning. 

This should be done immediately, and the slaughterman 
should be provided with a leather pouch or holster into 
which he could put the pistol, and so avoid dropping, 
or placing it where blood or other foreign matter might 
impair its efficiency. Dr. Stancomb admitted that the 
use of any fire-arm involved care and attention, but had 
found from experience that, in spite of the small risk 
attending the use of humane slaughtering instruments, the 
accidents resulting from other methods had been greater 
rather than less. 

He pointed out that in many industries risk and 
danger, far greater than any attending humane 
slaughtering, were willingly undertaken, and urged that 
it was reasonable and justifiable to expect that slaughter¬ 
men should disregard the relatively negligible risk attached 
to humane slaughtering methods in the great cause of 
obviating unnecessary suffering to animals, whose lives 
were sacrificed solely for human maintenance. 

(To be concluded). 


The Late Mr. James Ckowhurst. 

At a recent meeting of the East Kent Chamber of 
Agriculture and Canterbury Farmers’ Club, the Chairman 
said he was sorry to have to announce that an old friend 
of that Club had passed away in the person of Mr. James 
Crowhurst. He was elected a member of the Club in 
January, 1875—so that he was a very old member. Mr. 
Crowhurst was very much respected in that district, 
both for his interest in agriculture and also for Ids work 
as a veterinary surgeon. 

A vote of condolence with the relatives, proposed from 
the chair, was passed in silence, the members standing 
meanwhile. 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 

Clydesdale Joint-ill Investigations. 

The report of the Scientific Sub-Committee of Joint-ill 
of the Clydesdale Horse Society was laid on the table. 
The report covers the progress of the investigation during 
the past five years. It will be laid before the Board of 
Agriculture, who are jointly responsible for the financing 
of the investigation. Subject to approval by the Board, 
it will be published in some scientific journal. 

In moving the adoption of the report, Mr. James 
Kilpatrick said that it had been long in coming, but it was 
here in force now. He thought they should acquiesce in 
the investigators’ request to publish it in a scientific 
journal. The investigators were anxious that the work 
should be carried further, and if the Council felt they 
could expend more money, they could get furt her enlighten¬ 
ment. They had ear marked £500 for the purpose, and 
the Board of Agriculture had gone pound for pound. 
They had spent about £270 to date, and that was a good 
bit short of the original sum. 

The Chairman suggested that the matter be left over 
till they heard from the Board, and this was agreed to. 

RKQ171 REM ENTS A N S WERE D. 

The following “ Wanted ” advertisement appeared some 
time ago in a provincial newspaper :— 

“ A lady in delicate health wishes to meet a useful 
companion. She must be domesticated, musical, an early 
riser, amiable, of good appearance, and have experience 
in nursing. A total abstainer preferred. Comfortable 
home. No salary.” 

A few days afterwards the advertiser received by post 
a basket labelled “ This side up—with care—perishable.” 
On opening it she found a tabby cat, with a letter on its 
tail. It read thus :— 

“ Madame,—In response to your advertisement, 1 am 
happy to furnish you with a very useful companion, which 
you will find exactly suited to your requirements. She 
is domesticated, a good vocalist, an early riser, possesses 
an amiable disposition, and is considered handsome. She 
has great experience as nurse, having brought up a large 
family. I need scarcely add that she is a total abstainer. 
A salary is no object to her ; she will serve you fait hfully 
in return for a comfortable home.” 


Correspondence . 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Offlee not later than b? the 
first poet on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the cod 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

A Quarantine Anomaly. 

Sir,—In our fair last Friday were some Irish cattle, 
which the owner told us landed at Holyhead oil Thursday, 
and came straight on. They were said to have had six 
days' quarantine “ in Ireland.” Surely, quarantine 
should be enforced on landing. Everyone of these boasts 
appeared healthy and readily ate hay. How can one tell 
what may happen in a few days ! One cannot (as 
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Inspector) prevent them be in sold and sent to farms 
and yet I should be blamed if disease broke out. No 
wonder fresh outbreaks occur.—Yours truly, Percy 
Gregory, M.R.C.V.S., 7 The Terrace, Tonbridge. 

November 1st, 1922. 

A " Refresher ” Course. 

Sir,—Not long ago a letter appeare<l in your journal 
complaining that there was no “ Refresher ” Course held 
now-a-days which veterinary surgeons could attend, so 
as to try and keep themselves—to put it shortly—up to 
date. In reply to the above letter, we feel compelled to 
write and say that we have just attended a short course at 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. Edinburgh, in 
surgery, bacteriology, parasitology and hygiene, and all 
benefitted by doing so. 

The professors did everything in their power to help us 
to make the course most inteiesting and instructive.— 
Yours truly, 

J. E. Young, 

VV. M. Fergusson. 

G. Rees-Mogg. 

November 1st, 1922. 

Hay as a Food for Sheep 

Sir,—I beg to forward copy of a report of a case that 
appeared in the press which must be of considerable 
interest to veterinary surgeons with regard to sheep. 

Sheep should not be fed on Hay. 

L. and N. VV. Railway Co. lose Action against Dealer. 

That hay is not a proper food for sheep was the decision 
of Judge Ruegg at Crewe yesterday. 


The question, telegraphs the Doily Chronicle ^oiVes- 
pondent, arose over an action by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company against a Cheshire sheep 
dealer to recover the cost of feeding (500 sheep while in 
transit from Scotland. 

It was admitted that the sheep were fed 011 the journey 
by the Railway Company with hay, and veterinary 
surgeons were called who said that hay was not a fit food 
for sheep, although they would eat it if they were hungry. 

The judge held that what a starving sheep would eat 
was not sufficient. Hay was not a reasonable food for 
sheep, and feeding them with it would not satisfy the 
Hoard of Agriculture. 

Leave to appeal was refused. 


To contend that hay is not a fit and proper food for 
sheep is simply absurd, for our Hampshire flocks would 
have fared rather badly throughout last winter without 
hay, as the root crops were a complete failure from the 
drought of last season, and in severe winters it is their 
principal ration. 

Having been connected with a railway company for 
the past 40 years, I should be glad to know 7 what sub¬ 
stitute is recommended for a big consignment of sheep 
like the above, and obtainable at short notice. 

Thanking you, yours faithfully, J. H. Edwards. 
Kingston-on-Thames, Nov. 2nd. 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Territorial Army. 

October 31st.—Capt. R. R. Dalling, late R.A.V.C., 
Special Reserve, to be Capt., with precedence as from 
January tith, 1917 (November 1st). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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“S A L O FORM” 

PESSARIES. 

Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin, 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 

These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send foi 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 

Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 


HARKNESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 

Wholesale Chemists, 

JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
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The Eradication of Glanders in Man and Animals. 


By Major-General Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
F.R.C.V.S. 

(Read before the lloyal Society of Medicine on October 24th, 1922.) 

I take it as a great compliment to the veterinary 
profession to be asked to deliver a paper on the opening 
day of the Section of Medicine of this Society for the 
year 1922-23. To my mind it marks a milestone 
on the road of veterinary progress, but, after all, when 
we seriously consider disease in all its aspects, and in 
particular the ills of animal origin to which human 
flesh is heir, the desirability, and indeed the necessity, 
for the close touch of medical and veterinary science 
and the co-operation of members of both professions 
in control of disease must be accepted. I do not 
wish it to be inferred that medical and veterinary 
thought and knowledge hitherto have run in different 
channels, or that the sister professions—if I may so 
term them—exist on radically different or divergent 
planes. Far from it. But I do say that the younger 
sister can and does learn a good deal from the 
experienced elder sister and vice versa, and that 
common interests, which are so apparent, make the 
association a perfectly natural one. If success in 
public, welfare is to be achieved, the same broad road 
must be traversed, and though the by-ways and 
collateral avenues have to be explored by the two 
professions respectively, the same goal is before us. 

When I was approached to contribute a paper, 
and to which purpose I gladly assented, 1 marked 
down many points in the common field of research, 
but their total was so great in number that their 
consideration during one short afternoon's lecture 
was quite beyond any useful object. I decided to 
contract the common field, to deal with at most two 
diseases specifically, and to leave plenty of room for 
discussion. I have selected glanders and anthrax, 
almost the two oldest diseases known to the veterinary 
profession. Though old, they are by no means 
threadbare, and I hope to clothe them in colours 
which reflect the progress and the sterling good work 
which at all events have been shown in veterinary 
science and policy. 

In olden days, before the light of hygiene, sanitary 
science, and research troubled the microbial world, 
glanders provided our stock terror. It was our 
Napoleon, which scourged armies and other studs of 
horses in close communion. It has now been bereft 
of any terror or danger to man or animals, for to 


continue in popular phraseology, our Napoleonic 
enemy has been killed by that staff college graduate 
Mallein. In no instance can the progress of veter¬ 
inary science be so clearly demonstrated than by the 
downfall and almost total eclipse in this country of 
this at one time serious disease. I have thrown 
on the screen a statement taken from the Board of 
Agriculture Returns w T hich show the gradual decline 
of incidence in recent years. Last year only three 
outbreaks were recorded, this year, up to date, only 
two, and we may take it that practically it stands 
at the door of eradication from the British Isles. 
Two other factors responsible for its eradication are, 
firstly, the diminution and in some instances the total 
abolition of large industrial studs of horses in cities, 
and particularly in London and the surrounding 
counties, where about 90 per cent, of the disease 
occurred ; and, secondly, the more complete Glanders 
or Farcy Order of 1907, with its extended provisions 
issued in 1920 for compensation and the application 
of the Mallein Test. 

In the scientific control of disease the more perfect 
our knowledge of the life history of the causal agent 
and of the subtle tactics it pursues, the readier and 
easier become our measures of combat, whether such 
are by State legislation or by individual action. 
Relatively, glanders is easy of suppression. The 
Bacillus mallei possesses only slight resistance to 
external agency, physical and chemical, and it forms 
no spore. It is killed by exposure to a temperature 
of 13Q°F. in ten minutes or to 212 Q F. in two minutes. 
Cold does not affect its vitality, corrosive sublimate 
solution, 1 in 5,000, a 5 per cent, solution of carbolic 
acid, 1 per cent, solution of permanganate of potash 
and other ordinary disinfectant solutions destroy 
it in five minutes. Discharge from the nose in thick 
layers will remain virulent in dry air and sunshine 
for two months, in moderate layers four to fifteen days, 
and in thin layers three days. In water it remains 
virulent from 15 to 20 days ; and it resists putre¬ 
faction from 14 to 24 days. In closed stables it may 
remain virulent for three to four months, but it seldom 
retains vitality outside the animal body over six 
weeks. It will not grow in infusions of hay or straw 
or on horse manure : it is destroyed hi urine in 40 
hours or less, and it may safely be concluded that it 
has no saprophytic existence. Practically speaking, 
it is peculiar to horses, mules and donkeys. 11 is 
transmissible to man by inoculation. Cattle, chickens 
mice and rats are immune. Pigs under ordinary 
circumstances are immune. Goats, sheep, cats and 
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dogs have contracted the disease, but occurrence 
in them is uncommon. Guinea-pigs and rabbits 
are susceptible by inoculation, and the former is made 
use of for diagnostic puqjoses. The above knowledge 
is useful to us in framing our plans of campaign 
against the disease. The real combative agent in 
the eradication of glanders, however, is the substance 
mullein. No veterinary expert would ever dream 
of handling an outbreak without its aid. It seems 
a cruel fate that the Russian Veterinary Surgeon 
Kalxing, who discovered it, should have lost his life 
from glanders. By its agency in a diagnostic test 
elimination of diseased animals, at a period before 
danger of communication is probable, becomes a matter 
of supreme simplicity : we are in a strong position 
accordingly. To illustrate the comparative ease in 
handling outbreaks, the sense of security, the reduction 
in loss of animal life and the consequent saving to the 
public, and the minimum amount of inconvenience 
imposed on owners and others which this practical 
diagnostic agent carries, I will quote two instances 
in mv personal experience, the one in pre-mallein 
days and the other of recent date under the trying 
and difficult circumstances of war. In August, 1892. 
in a battery of Royal Field Artillery (110 horses and 
19 grass mules) at Cawnpore, in India, a serious 
outbreak of glanders occurred. The Veterinary 
Officer in charge of the station had been absent in 
Lushai-land for seven weeks, and from force of circum¬ 
stances the veterinary care of the unit devolved on 
the Commanding Officer of the Battery and his 
subordinate Farrier Sergeant, both of whom were 
in absolute ignorance of glanders. On the return 
of the Veterinary Officer two virulent cases were 
discovered in the Veterinary Hospital, and inspection 
of the Battery revealed four more clinical cases—not 
a very promising beginning. According to rule the 
Battery was sent into isolation, which was carried out 
in a grove of mango trees one and a half miles distant. 
So far as my memory serves me, over thirty animals 
were destroyed altogether, including those showing 
suspicious symptoms or unthrifty look. The out¬ 
break covered a period of several months, during which 
time the Battery could take no part in combined train¬ 
ing. Successful issue resolved itself into isolation 
up to and over the accepted period of incubation and 
strict periodical inspection of every animal for 
clinical signs of the disease, the unit not being declared 
free until four months after the last case. The whole 
procedure was laborious, inconvenient and vexatious. 
Mullein had only been discovered the year previous, 
but its use had not been extended to India. How 
different from present-day handling of the disease! 
—and no more fit ting example can be furnishedthan by 
our experience during the late Great War. I speak 
for the British Expeditionary Force in France and 
Handers only. In that theatre, approximately 
750,000 horses and mules took part,, and in spite of 
the vast movements of animals, the commingling with 
Allied Forces, and the occupation of enemy positions 
of doubtful nature, our Force was kept relatively free, 
thanks to the use of mallein and a highly efficient 


Veterinary Service. I hesitate to remark in this 
strain, having had the honour to be D.V.S. of the 
Force for the whole period of the war, but I think 
it is only right that the achievement of those officers 
and men who had the actual handling of the situation 
should be known publicly. The procedure of control 
briefly was as follows:—Every animal on arrival 
in France from overseas was subjected to the Mallein 
Test at the Base Remount Depots. Similarly on 
evacuation from the Front to a Reception Veterinary 
Hospital on Lines of Communication animals were 
tested, and again on discharge to a Remount Depot 
after cure. Remount Depots and Veterinary Hos¬ 
pitals were thus kept free. Animals were also 
subjected to the test on being cast and sold to the 
French public. In the event of a reaction to the test 
occurring, whether in an animal evacuated from the 
Front or otherwise, the fact was referred by telegram 
to the Formation concerned, and all animals of the 
unit to which the animal belonged were tested. 
Reactors were destroyed. Doubtful reactors were 
retested in three weeks’ time. Frequently two or 
more tests of a unit were required at intervals of 
three weeks before entire, freedom was assured. In 
the autumn of 1915 the frequent reactions encountered 
in animals evacuated from the Front indicated a 
certain menace, and it was decided to test the whole 
Force. This was done during the winter, about 
300,000 animals being subjected to the test. The 
disease was cleared out, and even though we were 
again threatened on the arrival of the Portuguese 
Expeditionary Force in the spring of 1917. and again 
on the return of a Division from Italy, we had no more 
trouble. The total numbers of animals affected 
(reactors) were 85 in 1917 and 3(5 in 1918. 

At first the method of testing employed was the 
ordinary subcutaneous cervical, which consists of a 
local and a thermal reaction in affected animals, the 
local reaction being a firm painful swelling at the seat 
of inoculation within twenty-four hours, increasing 
in size to thirty-six hours, and persisting until the 
third or fourth day after inoculation, and measuring 
five to ten inches in diameter in undoubted cases : 
while the thermal reaction is shown bv a rise of temper¬ 
ature of 2° or more by the fifteenth hour. The 
stereotyped system of temperature registration before 
and afterwards at the ninth, twelfth and fifteenth 
hour under the cervical method proving an impossible 
burden in war, where large numbers of animals 
necessarily are dealt with. and. moreover, the usual 
practice of laying animals out of work for forty-eight 
hours being an inconvenient feature, the system 
known as the Intradermo-palpcbral method was 
adopted. The advantage claimed over the older 
cervical method was that it is a more suitable field 
test, that no temperature registration is necessary, 
and that the reaction—consisting of oedema of the 
lower eyelid and profuse muco-purulent tears—is 
more readily determined and with less doubt than bv 
the cervical method. And it was subsequently 
found that animals could carry out their ordinary 
duty, if necessary, while under the test, a fact which 
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removed any possible, objection on the part of Com¬ 
manding Officers of units. Personally, I have no 
doubt in my mind as to the superiority of the test 
as an eliminator of glanders. In a doubtful case 
at the twelfth, or even twenty-fourth, hour, the 
subcutaneous cervical method can always be applied 
as a control. The cost per dose is very considerably 
less, representing a large saving when armies have to 
be considered. Over two million doses were used 
in France alone. 

Thus has an old enemy in war been defeated. 
The presence of glanders in a military unit, even in 

war, is now looked upon as somewhat of a reproach, 
and if encountered it only serves to illustrate prowess 
in suppression by means of mallein. Its extinction 
in civil communities in Great Britain is within 
measurable distance, and the Board of Agriculture, 
with Sir Stewart Stockman and his staff, have reason 
to be proud of the labours of their hand. Once clear, 
the application of the Mallein Test on importation 
of horses, mules and asses will maintain freedom. 

Now for the human side of Glanders. Unfortunately, 
a considerable number of lives have been lost from 
this loathsome disease, the cure of which is extremely 
rare. Victims have been mostly persons immediately 
associated with horses, and regrettable accidental 
infection has frequently occurred in laboratory 
workers. No less than seven European scientists 
working on the disease lost their lives during the 
years 1891-92. One of the discoverers of Mallein 
died from it, and a well-known member of our College, 
who contracted it, after a long and terrible experience 

was, I am pleased to relate, cured of the disease. 

Comparative figures of incidence between men 
and animals are not available, but Hunting, in his 
book on the disease, mentions that:—- 

“ During the years immediately following 1899. 
when the spread of glanders among horses continued 
and increased, deaths among men began to attract 
some notice. It was shown that whereas the Regis¬ 
trar-General returned about six or seven fatal cases 
per annum, a larger number were probably never 
recognised, but registered for burial as typhoid, 
influenza, rheumatic fever or blood poisoning.” 

He adds that:—■ 

“ There is very little doubt that ten times as many 
human deaths from glanders have occurred as have 
been accredited to that cause by the Registrar- 
General.” 

At the same time it is certain that man shows 
a strong relative immunity. 

In the light of veterinary experience the; application 
of the Mallein Test to human beings should make 
diagnosis positive. I know of one instance where 
this was tried, a positive reaction resulting. 

However, the eradication of the disease from horses, 
asses and mules will carry with it a corresponding 
extinction in human practice, for infection in man is 
by direct inoculation, though Hunting from analogy 
to animals favours infection by ingestion also. 


TABLE.—GLANDERS (includinc; FARCY).— Number 
of .Counties in' Great Britain from which the Disease 
was reported by Inspectors of the Local Authorities, 
Number of Outrreaks reported, and Number of Horses 
returned as Attacked, 1S74-1920. 


Years 

Coun¬ 

ties 

Out¬ 

breaks 

Horses 

Attacked 

Y ears 
(co/i/.) 

Coun¬ 

ties 

j Oufc- 
! breaks 

Horses 

Attacked 

1874 

44 

522 

036 

1899 

1 35 

853 

1,472 

1875 

4ft 

773 

1,117 

1900 

29 

1,119 

1,858 

187ft 

51 

741 

1,100 | 

1901 

43 

1,347 

2,370 

1877 

40 

518 

758 1 

1902 | 

31 

1,155 

2,040 

1878 

45 

585 

888 

1903 

33 

1,456 

2,499 

1879 

52 

93ft 

1,367 

1904 

39 

1,529 

2,658 

1880 

37 

1,459 

2,110 

1905 

35 

1,214 

2.068 

1881 

85 

1,012 

1,720 

1906 

35 

1,066 

2,012 

1882 

33 

850 

1.389 

1907 

33 

854 

1,921 

1888 

35 

753 

1,244 

1908 

30 

789 

2,433* 

1884 

34 

713 

1,123 

1909 

28 ! 

533 

1,753* 

1885 

25 

637 j 

946 

1910 

28 

351 j 

1,014* 

188ft 

27 

776 

1,114 

1911 

19 

209 

504* 

1887 

25 

1.003 

1.482 

1912 

26 

172 

315* 

1888 

30 

1,007 

1,581 

1913 

18 

162 

438* 

1889 

25 

1.262 

2,246 

1914 

19 

97 

286* 

1890 

24 

959 

1,808 

1915 

12 j 

49 

85* 

1891 

28 

1,351 

2.435 

1916 

14 

46 

117* 

1892 

34 

1,657 

3,001 

1917 

14 

25 

63* 

1898 

40 

1,381 

2.133 

1918 

12 ! 

34 

98* 

1894 

33 

965 

1,437 

1919 

13 

25 

61* 

1895 

36 

964 

1,504 

1920 

8 

15 

22* 

189ft 

31 

817 

1,294 

1921 

— 

3 

— 

1897 

31 

900 

1,629 

1922 

— 

o 

— 

1898 

30 

748 

1,385 






• Includes horses that reacted to the Mallein Test, and on post 
mortem examination showed Glanders lesions. 


Veterinary Prospects in South America. 

It is interesting to learn from Dr. H. K. Wright, 
of Philadelphia, that conditions in South America, 
with reference to livestock, are almost identical 
with conditions that prevailed in western United 
States a few years ago, says the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Veterinary Medical Association. Practically 
all animals are on range and no attempt is made to 
secure a veterinarian’s services for individual animals. 
Veterinarians are seldom called, except in connection 
with outbreaks of dangerous, transmissible diseases. 

Dr. Wright has just returned to Philadelphia after 
a sojourn of over 15 months in the Argentine, Chile 
and Peru. He is of the opinion that present prospects 
for a veterinary practitioner in South America are 
not very alluring. It would undoubtedly be a very 
uphill fight to establish a general practice there. 

In the first place, a man would have to speak the 
language of the country very well and a long residence 
would be necessary for him to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the customs of the people, their 
methods of conducting their affairs, etc. 

If an opportunity is presented for a veterinarian 
to take up special work in South America, i.e., for 
one of the governments, an individual livestock 
owner, a group of owners, or other interests, a definite 
contract should be entered into, including arrange¬ 
ments for transportation to the U.S. A. upon expiration 
of the contract. 
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Genital Organs of the Dog. 

By B. Gorton, M.R.C.V.S.. London. 

Scrotum.— The scrotum is placed more posteriorly 
in the dog than in the horse, but not so near the anus 
as in the boar. It is in line with the posterior borders 
of the thighs. Its covering of skin is thick, pig¬ 
mented, and bears a few fine hairs. It exhibits an 
oblique groove which indicates the separation between 
the two testicles. The obliquity of this groove is 
due to the fact that the testicles do not lie fuirly side 
by side, the right being more forward than the left. 
In the groove the faint raphe can be made out. 

The wall of the scrotum can be divided into four 
coats. The most superficial is the skin, which forms 
one pouch for the two testicles. Next the skin is 
the dartos, a fibrous coat which forms two cavities, 
one for each testis, the partition between the two 
being known as the septum scroti. The next coat is 
composed of fascia which can be separated into 
layers. This fascia is known as the scrotal fascia, 
and the layers can be identified as corresponding 
to the external oblique, internal oblique, and trans¬ 
verse muscles of the abdomen. The scrotal fascia 
forms a complete sac for each compartment of the 
scrotum. Each sac is pear-shaped, the narrow 
end being attached around the margin of the external 
opening of the inguinal canal. Along the dorsal 
border of the narrow neck of the sac there is a narrow 
muscle, the external cremaster muscle. This is 
continuous in the inguinal region with the internal 
oblique muscle, and posteriorly it bifurcates, the 
two slips thus formed losing themselves in the scrotal 
fascia. The fourth coat of the scrotum is serous, 
being the parietal layer of the tunica vaginalis. It 
is intimately attached to the deep surface of the 
scrotal fascia. 

Tunica Vaginalis. —This is a pouch-like dilatation 
of the peritoneum, which runs through the inguinal 
canal to reach the scrotum, and which also invests 
the testicle and its appendages. Like sc toils mem¬ 
branes in general it has a parietal layer and a visceral 
layer. The former lines the scrotum as mentioned 
above. The visceral layer forms a covering to the 
testicle, epididymis and spermatic cord. The two 
layers are continuous with each other posteriorly and 
dorsally, the reflection forming a kind of mesentery 
which keeps the testicle in position in the scrotum. 
In the embryo, before the testicle has descended 
this pouch of peritoneum is known as the processus 
vaginalis. 

Testicles. —These are oval in shape, slightly 
flattened on their opposed surfaces. The two weigh 
together about an ounce in a medium-sized dog. and 
are a little over an inch long. The left is generally 
a shade larger than the right. Each is lodged in one 
of the divisions of the scrotum and has its long axis 
directed backwards and upwards. The dorsal bor¬ 
der, which is nearly straight, has the epididymis 
attached to it. The posterior extremity is firmly 
fixed to the corresponding part of the wall of the 
scrotum by the reflection of the tunica vaginalis. 


The surface of the testicle is smooth, being covered 
by the visceral layer of the tunica vaginalis. Through 
this the proper coat of the testicle, the tunica albu¬ 
ginea, is seen. This is a white, fibrous membrane 
which sends septa into the substance of the gland, 
dividing it into lobules. These septa converge 
towards the dorsal part of the testicle to form a mass 
of fibrous tissue, the mediastinum testis. The 
parenchyma of the lobules is granular in appearance 
and yellowish-pink in colour, consisting of masses of 
convoluted seminiferous tubules. 

Epididymis.- —The epididymis is large and well- 
developed. attached to the dorsal border of the 
testicle, and overlapping its lateral surface to form a 
digital fossa. The anterior extremity is enlarged, 
and is known as the head. It overhangs the anterior 
end of the testicle to which it is firmly attached. The 
posterior extremity, or tail, is smaller than the head. 
It is more loosely attached to the posterior extremity 
of the testicle and also to the wall of the scrotum by 
means of the fold forming the junction of the vis¬ 
ceral and parietal layers of the tunica vaginalis. The 
tail of the epididymis is continued as the vas deferens. 

Vas Deferens.— The excretary duct of the testicle 
passes from the tail of the epididymis through the 
inguinal canal to join the urethra just within the 
pelvic cavity. From its origin it runs forwards ou 
the medial aspect of the dorsal border of the testicle 
and comes into relationship with the spermatic 
artery and vein just above the anterior end of the 
testicle, to help form the spermatic cord. At the 
internal abdominal ring the vas leaves the spermatic 
artery and passes backwards to run into the urethra 
below the prostate gland in close company with its 
fellow. The vas is 7-8in. long, the. greater part extend¬ 
ing between the lower opening of the canal and the 
testicle. 

Spermatic Cord. —This composite structure is 
long in the dog owing to the backward displacement 
of the testicle. It is made up of the vas. the spermatic 
artery and vein, nerves and lymphatics. These are 
covered by the visceral layer of the tunica vaginalis. 
The vas is accommodated in a special fold given off 
from the main sheath on its medial aspect near the 
posterior edge. The vein is coiled in such a fashion 
as to form a considerable venous mass in the anterior 
edge of the cord, and the artery is embedded in this 
plexus. The nerves and lymphatics have an inter¬ 
mediate position. 

Inguinal Canal. —This canal is the opening in 
the abdominal wall through which the testicle des¬ 
cends and which accommodates the spermatic cord. 
Its direction is oblique, being outwards and forwards 
from its subcutaneous opening. It chiefly lies 
between the external and internal oblique muscles 
of the abdomen. In section it is flattened from 
above to below, its dorsal wall being formed by the 
internal oblique muscle and the transversalis fascia. 
The ventral wall is formed by the aponeurosis of the 
external oblique. The subcutaneous opening, the 
external abdominal ring, is an oval opening in the 
tendon of the external oblique in front of Poupart’s 
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ligament. The abdominal opening, the internal 
abdominal ring, is an opening in the fascia of the 
transverse muscle. The canal is a little over an 
inch long, and is lined by the peritoneal connection 
between the tunica vaginalis and the abdominal 
peritoneum. The external pudic artery and vein 
are found at the inner aspect of the external opening 
of the canal, and this fact must be borne in mind 
during operations in this region. 

Prostate.— This gland is yellowish in colour, 
rounded in shape, and completely invests the first 
part of the. urethra just within the pelvis. If the 
bladder is full its weight pulls the urethra forwards, 
and then the prostate is almost entirely abdominal 
in position. The gland is frequently enlarged in 
adult dogs, and this may interfere with urination 
and even with defaecation. 

Urethra.— The urethra is common to both the 
urinary tract and the genital tract: it extends from 
the neck of the bladder and terminates upon the 
extremity of the penis. It may be divided into 
two parts, the pelvic portion and the extra-pelvic 
portion. The pelvic portion is again divided into 
two, the prostatic and the membranous parts. The | 
former of these two is surrounded by the prostate 
gland and is quite short and of small diameter. On 
the dorsal wall there is seen the continuation of the 
urethral crest, which begins at the neck of the bladder, 
and the colliculus seminalis, an eminence upon which 
are the two openings of the vasa deferentia, and 
numerous ducts from the prostate. The mem¬ 
branous urethra terminates at the ischial arch, where 
it is continued by the extra-pelvic portion. It is 
surrounded by the urethral muscle (Wilson’s) which 
is continued on to the prostate gland. The lumen of 
this part of the urethra is considerable. The extra- 
pelvic urethra is contained in the penis, with which 
it will be described. 

Penis. —The length of the penis from the ischial 
arch to the free extremity (in a state of quiescence) 
is five to six inches in an animal of medium size. 
From its origin it extends between the thighs, where 
it is crossed very obliquely by the spermatic cords, 
to end in the umbilical region in a special fold or 
sheath of skin, the prepuce. 

The penis is divisible into three parts, the root, 
body and glans. The body is made up of three elon¬ 
gated masses of erectile tissue, two above and one 
below. The upper pair are the corpora cavernosa 
penis. These are bound together in a sheath of 
white fibrous tissue, the tunica albuginea penis, 
which also sends a septum between them. Posteriorly 
the corpora cavernosa diverge from one another to 
become attached to the borders of the ischial bones 
to form the root of the penis, or the crura penis. 
Their upper surface is related to the abdominal wall 
and is called the dorsum. Below they together 
form a groove in which lies the urethra. Anteriorly 
they are continued by a bone, the os penis. This 
bone may be looked upon as an ossification of these 
bodies. The bone is about three inches long, and 
gradually tapers from its broadened posterior end. 


The anterior extremity of the bone bears a twisted 
fibrous or cartilaginous prolongation. The ventral 
border Is occupied by a deep groove which accom¬ 
modates the urethra. 

The cor]>us cavernosum urethra; is the erectile 
:issue surrounding the urethral tube. At the ischial 
arch it forms a dilatation, the bulbus urethrae, and 
lies between the tw r o crura penis. In the body of 
the penis it lies in the groove on the ventral surface. 

The glans penis in the dog is long and cylindrical, 
but somewhat constricted at its middle. It surrounds 
the os penis. The anterior part is pointed, forming 
the free end of the penis. The urethra opens by a 
slit-like orifice upon its extremity. The part behind 
the constriction is in the form of a considerable 
swelling, the bulbus glandis. which consists of a mass 
of erectile tissue placed on the dorsal aspect of the 
os penis at its hinder end. 

Muscles of the penis .—Each crus of the penis is 
partly surrounded by a muscle, the ischio-cavemosus, 
which is attached to the tuber-ischii. The bulbus 
urethrae is covered by a well-developed muscle, the 
bulbo-cavernosus, which is continuous with the 
muscle of Wilson (urethral). The retractor penis is 
a very pale and slender muscle which is blended with 
the sphincter ani above, and passes along the urethral 
surface of the penis to end in the region of the glans. 
The ischio-urethral muscles are two small muscles 
which arise on the two tuberosities of the ischial 
bones, and join on the dorsal aspect of the urethra at 
the ischial arch. They compress the dorsal veins. 

Arteries, veins and nerves. These run along the 
dorsal border of the penis.-—The two veins begin at 
the bulbus glandis, run together to the ischial arch, 
which they turn round to join the internal pudic 
veins. The arteries are lateral to the veins, and 
are the continuations of the internal pudic arteries. 
The nerves are lateral to che arteries and are branches 
of the pudic nerves. 

Prepuce .—The prepuce is a tubular sheath of skin 
which completely surrounds the glans of the penis. 
Anteriorly it presents a slit-like opening which puts 
the cavity in which the glans lies into communica¬ 
tion with the exterior. The external layer of the 
prepuce is made up of ordinary skin. The inner 
layer resembles mucous membrane and shows lines 
of elevations of lymphoid tissue. This layer is reflec¬ 
ted on to the glans penis and covers this to become 
continuous with the urethral mucous membrane at 
the urethral orifice. 

The prepuce is provided with a protractor muscle, 
which is found as a flat delicate band immediately 
under the skin in the umbilical region. It arises 
from the abdominal aponeurosis in this region and 
passes backwards to form a loop around the orifice 
of the prepuce. 

In common with the carnivora in general the dog 
possesses no vesiculee seminales. Nor are Cowper’s 
glands present. The uterus masculinus is at the 
best only a small saccule. 
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“ Testimonies of Healing,” from our Animals. 


(With apologies to “ Christian Science.”) 

We of the lower animals have scarcely felt it fair 
That of this “Christian Science” wo have never had a share ; 
But now this slur is over, for we’ve learnt how to prove 
This only “ true Religion ” can all our ills remove. 

Tho Profession Veterinary, we boldly now you warn. 

That all your foolish “ treatment ” we look upon with 
scorn. 

For we have studied carefully the Works of Mrs. Eddy, 
And to counteract your methods, we all of us are ready. 

But if you are reluctant our statements to believe, 

“ Testimonies of Healing ” cannot the world deceive. 

We quote from countless thousands and from species untold. 
To show you how tho “ Science ” its wonders doth unfold. 

Each picture tells a story of suffering and pain. 

But thanks to Mrs. Eddy, this won’t occur again. 

Each story is authentic, and every word is true. 

For theyTo investigated before they’re told to you. 

Testimony of a Lame Horse. 

For three long years I suffored great pain within my hock, 
Which man termed a “ bone spavin,” and seemed the joint 
to lock. 

They burnt it with an iron, fearing some anchylosis ; 

The only change that this produced was localised necrosis. 

The Surgeon told my owner he could not make a cure. 
And that unless I could be shot groat pain I must endure. 
A friend, just at this moment, lent me a little book. 
Prepared by Mrs. Eddy, at which I had a look. 

I liad not read ten pages of this great work of “ Truth,” 
When looking at my spavined hock, I found it sound 
forsooth. 

The cure, it was quite perfect—all marks it did efface. 
And on that self-same afternoon I ran and won a race. 

Now, to this Noble Lady my thanks I do out pour. 

For showing how such suffering I need endure no more. 
So to all equine sufferers tho best advice I give, 

Read “ Science and Health, with a Key to the Scriptures,” 
and live. 

Testimony of a Cow. 

I Bin a cow, just kept for milk, and living in a byre, 

And for five years from tubercle with ease could not 
respire. 

My lungs, ’twas said, wore solid, calcified—so it seemed, 
Tho milk I gave so readily with T.B. simply teamed. 

I could not eat, I could not sleep, I seemed to live to cough; 
My owner was in constant dread he’d have to put me off. 
But just when things appeared their worst, there came a 
“ Scientist,”^ g «< 

Who said I was not ill at all, nor did disease exist. 


He was a “true Practitioner ” of that great “Christian 
Science,” 

And as he gently stroked my back, I placed on him 
reliance. 

Before a week was over my lungs were like a sponge. 

And from sheer joy of living I’d jump about and plunge. 

Now in true Bovine manner, I offer thanks profound. 

To One w ho in Her Goodness such theories can propound 
I know that in the future I shall feel no more pain. 

Not even if a Butcher should open up my vein. 

Testimony of a Doo. 

For quite a longish term of years my life tranquil bad been. 
Till suddenly upon my skin some pustules deep were seen. 
That man they called the Veterinary termed it a Mange 
Follicular, 

Strongly warning my Mistress not to tauch me, if particular. 
The disease rapidly increased to that bad type called 
“ squamous ”; 

It covered all my body, head and jaw, right to the ramus. 
The Itch it had become intense, with scratchings and with 
bitin gs. 

Till one fine day I saw a book called “ Miscellaneous 
Writings.” 

This soon did opon both mine eyes, which were half closed 
through mange, 

And on the aspect of my life produced a sudden change. 
The Parasites, which had been found, I learnt had not 
been there. 

And, thanks to Mrs. Eddy, hope soon replaced despair. 

So after half an hour or so the pustules were no more. 
And all my skin was sleek and white, which formerly was 
sore. 

So now, each day, from morn till eve, your praises do 1 

“ y»p” 

My dearest Mrs. Eddy, I'm a happy little chap. 

Finale. 

We hope these few examples will to all demonstrate 
That we can face so-called disease with neither fear nor 
hate. 

So if at any time to come men try to cause us pain. 

Not one of us will feel it, but can treat it with disdain. 

The gist of all the teachings which this has brought to light 
Is that no evil can exist—but only good and right. 

What wo had thought were ills and pains, and blamed a 
fate unkind, 

Has merely been a mental thought impressed upon the 
mind. 

What wo once thought uas Glanders, or chronic Nasal 
Gleet, 

Must just have been a fancy found of “ The man in the 
street.” 

The signs we took for Rabies, and said a dog was mad. 
Must have been joyful capers, because he was so glad. 

We recommend all doctors their “ learned ” books to burn. 
To throw away their instruments, and some good trade 
to learn. 

Their “ walk in life is over,” their quackery found out. 
All due to Mrs. Eddy, to whom all praise devout. 

D. S. Rabaoliati. 
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DANGEROUS DRUGS REGULA¬ 
TIONS. 


In response to numerous requests from practitioners, 
we again publish the following Regulations made in 
pursuance of Section 7 of the Dangerous Drugs Act, 
1920 :— 

Application . 

1. The drugs to which these Regulations apply are 
morphine, cocaine, eegonine, and diainorphine (commonly 
known as heroin), and their respective salts, and medicinal 
opium, and any preparation, admixture, extract or other 
substance containing not less than one-fifth per cent, of 
morphine or one-tenth per cent, of cocaine, eegonine or 
diamorphine. 

For the purpose of t.he foregoing provision, the percent- 
age hi the case of morphine shall be calculated as in respect 
of anhydrous morphine. 

Sale and Distribution. 

3. No person shall supply or procure or offer to supply 
or procure any of the drugs to or for any person whether 
in the United Kingdom or elsewhere or shall advertise 
any of the drugs for sale— 

(а) unless he is licensed by the Secretary of State or 

is authorised by these Regulations or by any 
authority granted by the Secretary of State to 
supply the drug or unless he is licensed by the 
Secretary of State to import or export the drug 
or unless he is licensed or otherwise authorised 
to manufacture the drug or 

(б) otherwise than in accordance with the terms and 

conditions of such licence or authority. 

4. Except when the drugs are lawfully dispensed ui 
pursuance of a proscription given by' a duly qualified 
medical practitioner, registered dentist or registered 
veterinary surgeon, or are supplied by a duly' qualified 
medical practitioner or registered veterinary surgeon 
who dispenses his own medicines, in accordance with the 
conditions hereinafter specified, no person shall supply or 
procure or offer to supply or procure any of the drugs to or 
for any person in the United Kingdom who is not licensed 
or otherwise authorised to be hi possession of the drug 
nor to any person so licensed or authorised except hi accord¬ 
ance with the terms and conditions of such licence or 
authority. 

Provided that administration of the drugs by or under 
the direct personal supervision of a duly qualified medical 
practitioner, or by or under the direct personal supervision 
of a registered dentist in dental treatment, or by or under 
the direct personal supervision of a registered veterinary' 
surgeon in the treatment of any animal, shull not be 
deemed to be supplying the drug within the meaning of 
this and the following Regulations. 


Conditions as to the Giving and Dispensing or 
Prescriptions. 

5. A prescription for the supply of the drugs must 
comply with the following conditions :—- 

The proscription must be hi writing, must be dated 
and signed by the medical practitioner, registered 
dentist or registered veterinary surgeon as the case 
may be, with his full name and address, and must 
specify the name and address of the person for whose 
use the prescription is given, and the total amount 
of the drug to be supplied on the prescription. 

A prescription shall only he given by a registered 
veterinary surgeon for the purposes of treatment of 
animals and shall he marked “For animal treatment 
only." 

, The Secretary of State may prescribe and issue a 
form hereinafter referred to as the “ official form ’’ 
for use hi giving prescriptions for the drugs, and in 
that case a prescription for any of the drugs shall only 
be given on an official form or in the case of pre¬ 
scriptions issued for national health insurance pur¬ 
poses on the form provided by the insurance Com¬ 
mittee, provided that in a case of emergency when the 
person giving the prescription bus not the official 
form available, the prescription may be given without 
using the official form, but in that case shall be 
marked with the words “ Official Form not available ” 
or similar words. 

A medical practitioner, registered dentist or 
registered veterinary surgeon shall not give any 
prescription for the supply of any of the drugs other¬ 
wise than in accordance with the foregoing conditions. 

A medical practitioner who dispenses any medicines 
to which these Regulations apply shall enter particulars 
thereof in bis day book or in the register hereinafter 
specified 

ti. The following conditions shall bo observed by 
persons dispensing prescriptions for the drugs :— 

{a) If an official form is prescribed and issued by the 
Secretary of State hi pursuance of the fore¬ 
going Regulation, a prescription for any of 
the drugs shall only be dispensed if the pre¬ 
scription is on one of those forms or on the 
form provided for national health insurance 
purposes by the Insurance Committee, or in 
the case of an emergency prescription given 
under the conditions specified in the foregoing 
Regulation, if the person dispensing the 
prescription is acquainted with the signature 
of the medical practitioner, registered dentist, 
or registered veterinary surgeon by whom the 
prescription purports to be given, or is 
acquainted with the person for whose use the 
prescription is given and has no reason to 
suppose that the prescription Is not genuine ; 
(6) the drugs shall not be supplied more than once 
on the same prescription : Provided that, if 
the prescription so directs, the drugs may be 
supplied on more than one but not exceeding 
three occasions, as directed in the prescription, 
at intervals to be specified in the prescription ; 
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(c) the proscription shall be marked with the date on 
which it is dispensed, and shall be retained by 
the person, firm, or body corporate by whom 
the prescription is dispensed, and (unless 
issued for national health insurance purposes 
on the form provided by the Insurance Com¬ 
mittee) shall be kept on the premises where it 
is dispensed and shall be available for inspection. 

Possession . 

7. No person shall be in possession of any of the drugs 
unless— 

(а) he is licensed to import or export the drug, or 

(б) he is licensed or otherwise authorised to manu¬ 

facture or supply the drug, or 

(c) he is otherwise licensed by the Secretary of State 

or authorised by these Regulations or by any 
authority granted by the Secretary of State 
to be in possession of the drug, or 

(d) he proves that the drug was supplied for his use 

by a duly qualified medical practitioner or 
registered veterinary surgeon or on and in 
accordance with such a prescription as aforesaid. 

Marking of Packages or Bottles. 

8. —(i) No person shall supply any morphine, cocaine, 
ecgonine, diamorphine or their respective salts or any 
medicinal opium unless the package or bottle containing 
it is plainly marked with the amount of the drug in the 
package or bottle. 

(ii) No person shall supply any preparation, admixture, 
extract, or other substance containing any of those last- 
mentioned drugs and coming within these Regulations 
unless the package or bottle is plainly marked 

(a) in the case of a pow’der, solution, or ointment, 

with the total amount thereof in the package 
or bottle and the percentage of the drug in 
the powder, solution, or ointment; 

(6) in the case of tablets or other articles with the 
amount of the drug in each article and the 
number of articles in the package or bottle. 

This Regulation shall not apply to any preparation 
dispensed by a duly qualified medical practitioner or on 
the prescription of a duly qualified medical practitioner. 

Records. 

9. Every person who supplies any of the drugs shall 
comply with the following provisions :— 

(o) he shall enter or cause to be entered in a register 
kept for the sole purpose all supplies of the 
drug purchased or otherwise obtained by him 
and all dealings in the drug effected by him 
(including sales or supplies to porsons outside 
the United Kingdom) in the form and con¬ 
taining the particulars shown in Schedule I. 
to these Regulations ; 

(b) separate registers or separate parts of the register 

shall be used for (a) cocaine and ecgonine and 
substances containing them, (b) morphine 
and substancos containing it, (c) diamorphine 
and substances containing it, (d) medicinal 
opiutn ; provided that with the approval of 
the Secrotarj' of State separate registers may 


be kept for separate departments of a 
business ; 

(c) he shall make the entry with respect to any of 

the drugs purchased or otherwise obtained by 
him on the day on which the drug is received 
and with respect to any sale or supply by him 
of the drug on the day on which the transaction 
is effected : or where that is not reasonably 
convenient on the day following the day 
on which the drug is received or the transaction 
is effected ; 

( d) where he carries on business at more than one set 

of premises he shall keep a separate register or 
registers in respect of each set of premises ; 
(c) he shall keep the register or registers in some part 
of the premises to which it relates so that it 
shall at all times be available for inspection 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act ; 
(/) he shall not cancel, obliterate, or alter any entry 
in the register or make therein any entry which 
is untrue in any particular. Any mistake 
in an entry may be corrected by a marginal 
note or footnote giving the correct particulars 
and dated ; 

(g) he shall furnish to the Secretary of State or to 
any person authorised by any order of the 
Secretary of State for the purpose all infor¬ 
mation in regard to any purchases by him of 
the drugs, all stocks held by him of the drugs, 
and all transactions effected by him in the 
drugs as may be required by the Secretary of 
State for the purpose of seeing that the pro¬ 
visions of the Act are observed. 

A duly qualified medical practitioner who records in a 
day book particulars of any of the drugs supplied by him 
to any patient, togother with the name and address of the 
patient and date of the supply, may, in lieu of keeping the 
register required by this Regulation of drugs sold or 
supplied by him, enter separately for each of the drugs 
in a book to be kept for the purpose references under the 
appropriate dates to the records in the day book of any 
supply of the drug. A person lawfully keeping open shop 
for the retaining of poisons in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Pharmacy Act, 1868, as amended by the 
Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1908, may in lieu of keeping 
the register required by this Regulation of drugs sold or 
supplied by him enter separately for each of the drugs in a 
book to be kept for the purpose references under the 
appropriate dates to the entries in the “ Poisons Book ” 
or “ Prescription Book ” kept by him in pursuance of 
section 17 of the Pharmacy Act, 1868, relating to any 
supply of the drugs Provided that all such books shall 
at all times bo available for inspection in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. 

General Authorizations. 

10. Any person lawfully keeping open shop for the 
retailing of poisons in accordance with the provisions of 
the Pharmacy Act, 1868, as amended by the Poisons and 
Pharmacy Act, 1908, is hereby authorised— 

(a) to manufacture at the shop in the ordinary course 
of his retail business any preparation, admixture 
or extract of any of the drugs ; 
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(6) to carry on at the shop the business of retailing, dis¬ 
pensing or compounding the drugs, but subject 
always to the provisions of these Regulations. 

In the event of any such person being convicted of an 
offence against the Act or of an offence under the enact¬ 
ments relating to the Customs as applied by the Act, 
the Secretary of State may by notice in the London, 
Edinburgh or Dublin Gazette withdraw the authorization 
aforesaid, if, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
such person cannot properly be allowed to carry on the 
business of manufacturing or selling or distributing, as 
the case may be, any such drug; provided that the 
Secretary of State shall, before withdrawing the authori¬ 
zation in the case of any such person, consult the Council 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

11. Any duly qualified medical practitioner, or any 
registered dentist, or any registered veterinary surgeon 
or any person employed or engaged in dispensing medicines 
at any public hospital or other public institution being 
a person duly registered under the Pharmacy Act, 1808, 
as amended by the Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1908, or 
any person in charge of a laboratory for purposes of 
research or instruction attached to any University, 
University College, public hospital or other institution 
approved by the Secretary of State for the purpose, or any 
person appointed by u local authority with the approval 
of the Minister of Health as an analyst for the purposes of 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875 to 1907, is hereby 
authorised so far as is necessary for the practice of his 
profession or employment in such capacity to be in 
possession of and supply the drugs. 

12. In the event of any person authorised by these 
Regulations or by any authority granted by the Secretary 
of State to manufacture, supply or be in possession of the 
drugs, or any of them, being convicted of any offence 
against the Act or of an offence under the enactments 
relating to the Customs as applied by the Act, the Secretary 
of State may by notice in the London, Edinburgh or Dublin 
Gazette withdraw the authorization in respect of such 
person, if, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, such 
person cannot properly be allowed to manufacture, supply 
or be in possession of any such drug. 

Delivery to Messengers. 

13. No person shall deliver any of the drugs to any 
person not licensed or otherwise authorised to be in 
possession of the drugs who purports to be sent by or on 
behalf of a person so licensed or authorised unless such 
person produces an authority in writing, signed by the 
person so licensed or authorised, to receive the drug on 
his behalf and unless the person supplying the drug is 
satisfied that the authority is genuine. This Regulation 
shall not be deemed to apply to medicines dispensed in 
pursuance of the foregoing Regulations. 

Meaning of “Possession.” 

14. Any' of the drugs in the order or disposition of any 
person shall be deemed to lie in his possession. 

Preparations exempted from the Regulations. 

17. These Regulations shall not apply in respect of the 
preparations named in Schedule II. to these Regulations 
nor to any of the drugs when denatured in a manner 
approved by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of 
State may from time to time by order add any other 


preparation to the Schedule or remove any preparation 
from the Schedule. 


Schedule I. 

,Morphine, <fcc. 

(a) Record of | Diamorphine (Heroin), &c 
) Cocaine, &c. 


^Purc'hased 
or other¬ 
wise ob¬ 
tained. 


Date on 
which 
supply 
received. | 

Name of person, 
body or Arm from 
whom obtained. 

Address of person, 
body or Arm from 
whom obtained. 

Amount 

obtained. 

Form 
in which 
obtained. 







(6) Record of 


^ Morphine, &c. 
Diamorphine (Heroin) 
Cocaine, &c. 

Medicinal Opium. 


<Stc. I Sold or sup- 
) plied. 


Date on 
which the 
transac¬ 
tion was 
effected. 

Name of 
person, body 
or firm to 
whom sold or 
supplied. 

Address of 
person, body 
or firm to 
whom sold or 
supplied. 

Authority 
of person,' 
body 
or Arm to 
be in 

possession 
of the drug. | 

Amount 
sold or 
supplied. 

Form In 
which 
■old or 
supplied. 

When sale 

Is on a 
prescription 
specify the 
Ingredients 
of the 

prescription 









Schedule II. 

Cereoli Iodoformi et Morph inre, B.P.C. 

Emp. Opii, B.P., 1898. 

Lin. Opii, B.P. 

„ Opii Ammon., B.P.C. 

Pasta Arsenicalis, B.P.C. | 

Pil. Hydrarg. c. Opio, B.P.C. 

„ Ipecac, c. Scilla, B.P. 

,, Plumbi c. Opio, B.P. 

„ Digitalis et Opii Co., B.P.C. 

„ Hydrarg. c. Cret. et Opii, B.P.C. 

Pulv. Cretse Aromat. c. Opio, B.P. 

,, Ipecac. Co., B.P. (Dover’s Powder). 

„ Kino Co., B.P. 

Suppos. Plumbi Co., B.P. 

Tablettse Plumbi c. Opio, B.P.C. 

Ung. Gallsec. Opio, B.P. (Gall and Opium Ointment). 
,. Gallse Co., B.P.C. 


A Member’s Municipal Success. 


We congratulate Mr. L. W. Wynne Lloyd, 
M.R.C.V.S., Carnarvon, who headed the poll in the 
recent municipal elections with a total of 1,032 votes. 

He was the only new member elected, and it says 
much for his popularity that, after the result was 
published, he was carried to the Guildhall by the 
enthusiastic crowd and called upon for a speech. 

It is very pleasing to be able to record Mr. Wynne 
Lloyd’s success, as so few of the members of the 
veterinary profession find the time or inclination to 
interest themselves in anything outside their daily 
routine. 
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Cli/jical aqd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 

The Significance of Straining. 

In the course of a recent conversation on certain 
ailments in animals the question was asked, “ What 
significance do you attach to the symptom of strain¬ 
ing ? ” A great diversity of opinion was expressed 
in the answers given. The subject in question 
happened to be the dog, but the discussion included 
the symptoms when occurring in other animals also. 
The view held seemed to be that straining in the dog 
is generally symptomatic of obstruction in some form 
or another, and the result of constipation or the 
swallowing of some indigestible substance, and 
should be treated by the administration of purgatives. 
We believe this view to be the one generally held, and 
the method of treatment to be the routine treatment 
of the ordinary busy practitioner. But we have 
always looked upon straining, especially in old 
patients, in a much more serious light, and considered 
that it should not be treated by routine methods. 

We invite the views of our readers on the subject, 
and hope to deal with it again at a future time. 

Poisoning of Poultry by Boric Acid. 

By Professor G. W. Clough. I).Sc. 

Some time ago a fowl was sent to me for toxico¬ 
logical analysis, with a covering letter stating that 
beef sausage, disliked bv the owner on account of 
the taste, had been fed to some fowls, with the result 
that all of the fowls which had eaten the sausage 
were ill or dead the next morning. I found that an 
excessive amount of boric acid was present in the 
crop contents of the fowl submitted for analysis. 
It subsequently transpired that a butcher’s assistant 
had accidentally used boric acid instead of rice meal 
in making the sausage. 

There is thus no doubt that boric acid poisoning 
was the cause of the damage in this case. 

Leaves from a Case-book. 


Cases 'presented by Mr. Waddell. M.R.C.V.S., Castle 
Douglas, to the Dumfries and Galloway V.M. A. 


An Optical Problem. 

The first case is that of an eight months’ old White 
Sealyhain terrier bitch which came from Wales to a 
gentleman in this district. The animal commenced, 
soon after arrival, to show symptoms of gastritis, 
vomiting almost everything she ate. I saw her about 
a week after she came, when she was very thin, and 
to my astonishment I found her absolutely blind. 
There was no accounting for the blindness and, the 
owner having paid a big price for the animal, I 
suggested that he should write to the man from whom 
the bitch was purchased and tell him that the animal 
was no use. I, at the same time, gave a note, to be 
enclosed. 


In the meantime, I treated her for gastritis, from 
which she soon recovered. On my second visit three 
days later, however, I noticed that an abscess was 
forming about an inch above the left eye. The 
owner being very anxious that every care should be 
taken of the patient, I brought her home for treat¬ 
ment. I opened the abscess and syringed it out with 
a weak solution of iodine. The animal showed signs 
of getting her sight back next day and made a com¬ 
plete recovery at the end of a week. Could temporary 
blindness in this case be due to pressure on the optic 
nerve caused by the formation of this abscess ? 

This goes to show that one ought to be very careful 
in one’s prognosis. 

Successful Anti-Tetanic Serum Series. 

A client called one day on his way to the train and 
said he had a very good six-year-old Clydesdale 
gelding which was very stiff behind and which he 
would like me to see. From his description of the 
case I concluded that it was one of tetanus, so I did 
not go unarmed. 

I have always thought that tetanus can be cured, 
providing one injects sufficient anti-tetanic serum, 
and in this case I had a suitable subject and a suitable 
client, both of which are essential before proceeding 
with a rather expensive treatment. 

On my arrival I found that the animal had torn 
a shoe off, the chip of the shoe having penetrated the 
sole, this no doubt accounting for the tetanus. I 
immediately had the foot cleansed and dressed with 
strong iodine. I next proceeded to inject four bottles 
of Parke, Davis & Co.’s anti-tetanic serum. This 
same amount the animal received for the next two 
days. From the third to the sixth days three bottles 
per day were given. On the seventh day I received 
a message to say that the animal was down in the 
box. I took slings with me, and got him safely into 
them. For the next three days two bottles of serum 
were given per day, and the animal continued to 
improve. For the three days following one bottle 
of serum per day was given. This case happened in 
1920, when a good gelding was easily worth £150. My 
client, as you will quite understand, had a good bill 
to foot, but he paid it cheerfully. I have had four 
cases of tetanus since which have been treated in the 
same way and all have recovered. 

One point which struck me in the serum treatment 
as being a good omen towards success is the intense 
itchiness which the horse shows. This, I have since 
learned, is the result of the serum and is called 
anaphylaxis. 

A Catheter Incident. 

I was called one night to see a colt, foal four days’ 
old, which was suffering from colic. The owner had 
already given him a dose of castor oil, as is the usual 
custom. The animal being in great pain, lying, 
rolling and getting on to his back, I gave him a small 
dose of chlorodyne. At times the foal would get on 
to his feet and make an effort to urinate but without 
success. Being about 16 miles from home and not 
having a small catheter with me I went to the neigh¬ 
bouring village and got a human catheter from the 
local doctor. This I passed and got about three 
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breakfasteupfuls of thick urine. This seemed to give 
the foal relief, so I decided to leave the catheter in 
until next day. However, during the night the small 
ring on the distal end of the catheter came off and 
the farmer pushed the catheter further in, so far. in 
fact, that 1 was unable to get it -out again. When 
I visited the farm again next day the foal seemed 
quite alright with the exception that the urine was 
dripping continually. I left well alone and trusted 
to luck for the catheter to come away. 

Two days afterwards I called and could still feel 
the catheter, but was unable to get it out. The foal 
was doing well, so I told the farmer to watch for the 
catheter. The foal was duly put to grass and the 
catheter disappeared, though where I never could 
find out. Still, the foal lived and did well. 

This was a lesson to me always to tie the catheter 
with a piece of tape round the back. 

A Formidable Presentation. 

My fourth case is that of dystokia in a calf illus¬ 
trated by the accompanying photograph. 

I was called in one evening, when passing a farm, to 
see an Ayrshire quey which had been working to 
calve since morning. The waters had come away 
in the forenoon and two hind legs were presented 
(which two hind legs are not included in the photo¬ 
graph), but no further progress was being made. 

I made an examination and could feel nothing to 
hinder what I considered immediate delivery. Ropes 
were attached to the two legs and strain applied, but 
all of no avail. I explored again and could feel a 
strong band descending forward from the inguinal 
region of the calf. As far forward as I could reach a 
hard prominence could be felt, but as the passage was 
very tight and gave very little room to work I could 
not then conclude it was the head of a calf. I tried 
another pull to see if it might alter the position, but 
without success. I pushed the hind legs back again 
and could now feel a head which seemed to be fixed 
to the hindquarters. My next move was to get the 
hindquarters away in order to have more room to 
work. This I managed to do at the pelvis. On 
exploring again I could feel a poll and two fore legs, 
so I told the farmer it was an impossible case and 
decided there and then to have the quey slaughtered, 
as she was in quite good condition. I visited the 
slaughterhouse and had this photograph taken, which 
you will all agree, I think, illustrates rather a formid¬ 
able presentation with which to have to deal. 



Report. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Veterinary Report. 

( Abstract.) 

In the course of this report Mr. Thomas i’arker, 
F.R.C.V.S., says :— 

“ Certain diseases necessitate one continuously bearing 
in mind the possibilities concerning the transmission of 
infection from over the seas, and for that amongst other 
reasons the maintenance of the home herds, either by 
increased production or by imports from abroad, becomes 
a subject of ever-increasing importance. 

“ During the year a Royal Commission was set up to 
inquir e into the admission into the United Kingdom of live 
stock for purposes other than immediate slaughter at the 
ports, etc. The Report of the Commissioners has now been 
issued, and it contains recommendations (favourt ble to the 
unrest-icted importation of Canadian cattle) likely to 
have, if put into operation, far-reaching effects upon the 
agricultural output of this country. At the invitation 
of the Commissoners the Veterinary Officer submitted 
evidence as witness on behalf of the oity. The views 
expressed in the evidenco and during cross-examination 
were quite in accord with the ultimate findings of the 
Royal Commissioners as set out in their report. 

“ Under the next heading, as distinguished from the 
others, all the subjects dealt with come either directly or 
indirectly within the scope of food inspection. Perhaps 
the most important is that concerning meat inspection. 

In some parts of the country this subject has received but 
little attention, whilst in others—particularly Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, where the whole of the slaughtering is carried 
out in modern abattoirs—it has within recent years, by 
reason of the conditions of application, been firmly 
established upon a scientific basis. The greet lack of 
uniformity existing throughout the country in this direction 
has for years been recognised to exist. In June, 1920, a 
Departmental Committee was appointed by the Minister 
of Health to consider and report on the legislative and ' 
administrative measures necessary to secure adequate 
protection for the health of the people in connection with 
the slaughter of animals'and distribution of meat for 
human consumption in England and Wales. The Report 
was issued in August, 1921, and contains recommendations 
which if carried into effect will bring about more cleanly 
methods in the handling and transportation of meat, the 
protection of meat traders against the risks of animals 
being found on slaughter to be diseased, and raise the 
standard of meat inspection throughout the country besides 
securing a greater degree of uniformity than has existed 
hitherto. 

“The Veterinary Officer (with the approval of the 
Sanitary Committee) served as a member of the Depart¬ 
mental Committee at the Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 
in addit ion to being responsible (along with Dr. Howarth, 
Medical Officer, City of London, and Dr. MacFadden, 
Ministry of Health, also members of the Committee), 
for the preparation of a ‘ Memorandum on a System and 
Standard of Meat Inspection ’ included in the report as 
an appendix. 
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A meeting of the Finance and Advisory Committee was 
held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.l, on the 6th October. 
1922. 

Present: Mr. H. Sumner, Dr. Bradley, Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank, Sir S. Stockman, Messrs. Male, Clarkson, 
Willett, Slocock, McIntosh, the Treasurer and Secretary 

Mr. McIntosh took the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed, were taken as read. 

Correspondence. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Hide, Leather and 
Allied Trades Improvement Society, re damage to hides 
by warbles, requesting that a representative should be 
sent by the Association to meet representatives of the 
following bodies :— 

National Federation of Hide Markets ; 

National Federation of Meat Traders ; 

R S.P.C.A. ; 

Federation of British Industries ; 

Royal Agricultural Society ; 

British Medical Association ; 

National Federation of Dairymen’s Associations ; 
in conference to discuss the advisability to applying for 
legislation for combating warble infection. 

It was resolved that Mr. Male should be the representa¬ 
tive sent by the Association to attend the Conference. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Veterinary Section of the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress 
regarding a verbatim report being taken of the proceedings 
at Bournemouth. 

It was agreed that the fees of the reporter should be 
paid by the Association. 

Secretary’s Report. 

The Secretary reported that membership was 
practically stationary. The circulation of the Record 
had slightly increased. He asked for instructions regarding 
the members (363) who had not paid their subscription 
for the year. 

It was resolved that the Secretary should write the 
members in question—the wording of the letter to be left 
to him. 

The Secretary reported that Mrs. Gamble, Record clerk, 
had left, and that Miss Neat, a junior, had been appointed 
in her place at a salary of 25s. per week. 

The Secretary’s action was approved. 

The Secretary also reported that Mr. Brown, Sub- 
Editor, had made application for an increase in his salary. 
He was at present in receipt of £2 per week, and asked for 
a further £1. 

It was agreed that this should be granted until Xmas. 

A resolution was moved by Col. Brittlebank, seconded 
by Dr. Bradley, that it was the recommendation of the 
Committee that a financial statement should be circulated 
each quarter. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Ministry of Health 
regarding the conditions it was proposed to lay down 
under Section 3 of the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) 
Act, 1922. 

It was resolved that a Committee, consisting of Col. 
Brittlebank, Mr. Male, Sir Stewart Stockman, and the 
Secretary, should be empowered to draft a reply to the 
Ministry. 


Editorial Committee. 

A meeting of the Editorial Committee was held on 
Thursday, 5th October, 1922, when the following members 
were present : Messrs. J. W. McIntosh, G. P. Male, and 
the Editor. 

The Editor suggested that the time had arrived when 
the size of the editorial committee should be increased. 
He was of the opinion that the committee should consist 
of at least five or six members who should live within easy 
reach of the office, and should undertake to meet on one 
evening per week at the office, and take an active part in 
the actual editorial work. Further, that members should 
be individually responsible for certain sections of the 
editorial work. 

It was resolved that the Council be recommended to 
adopt this scheme. 

The following names were suggested : Messrs. McIntosh, 
Male, Slocock, Gorton, J. Willett, Livesey, and Sir Layton 
Blenkinsop. 

Messrs. McIntosh and Slocock regretted their inability 
to accept the position. 

A discussion ensued, after which the Secretary made 
the following announcement— 

The Secretary. —Mr. President and Gentlemen : The 
failure so far to get this committee working has rather 
forced me to say something which 1 was going to say at 
the end of the meeting. I am afraid it will be necessary 
for me to resign the editorship and general secretaryship 
in the very near future. Before doing so, or before taking 
any active steps, I wanted to try and arrange matters. 
With regard to the editorial work, it ls absolutely necessary 
that a number of individuals should be prepared to make 
a small sacrifice. It is quite impossible for one man to do 
the work which I have been called upon to do for eighteen 
out of the twenty-four months during which I have acted 
as Editor. I feel it Is my duty to very considerably reduce 
the amount of work I have to do by next July at the latest. 
If it Is possible to arrange an editorial committee on the 
lines suggested, I would be willing to remain an ordinary 
member of the committee until next July if you wish. I 
do feel, however, that several improvements are urgently 
called for, and this must be done by those who have the 
time and ability to carry out the necessary work. It 
would probably be possible to have the meetings at a time 
convenient to most people. 

It was agreed that Messrs. J. Willett, Livesey and Sir 
Layton Blenkinsop should be appointed to serve on the 
Editorial Committee, the Editor and Sub-Editor to remain 
ordinary members; the Committee having power to 
co-opt. 

Special Committee re Colonial Appointments. 

A meeting of the Special Committee appointed to 
consider the best means of forming a standing committee 
to advise intending applicants for colonial appointments 
was held at 10 Red Lion Square, on Thursday, 6th July, 
when the following members were present : Dr. O. C. 
Bradley. Major-Gen. Sir J. L. Blenkinsop, Prof. Gaiger. 
and Major Simpson. 

Sir J. L. Blenkinsop was elected chairman. 

The committee was of the opinion that the only satisfac¬ 
tory method of giving effect to the intention of the Council 
was by appointment of a standing committee consisting 
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ot members of the profession possessing h knowledge of 
the conditions which obtain in various parts of the British 
Empire. Each representative to be responsible for a 
certain area and to undertake to keep himself informed 
of any alterations which may occur in the conditions which 
affect the veterinary profession in that area and to provide 
direct information to applicants. 

It was decided to recommend that the following areas 
should first be provided for, and the Secretary was 
instructed to communicate with the proposed representa¬ 
tives with a view to ascertaining their willingness to act. 
India ... ... .. Prof. Gaiger. 

Africa, S ... ... Col. Watkins Pitchford. 

... * lir f Mai.-Gen. Sir John Moore. 

Africa, W.J J 

Major Simpson. 

Indies 


-id Egypt ... 1 
lial Appoint- >Maj. 


[■Dr. Bradley. 
Major Imeaning. 


Fed. Malay States 
S. America & W 
New Zealand 
Irak 

Palestine and 
Other Colon 
ments... 

It was agreed that as these members had promised 
act on this committee the outlook was very satisfactory. 


-Gen. Sir J. L. Blenkin: 


sop. 


to 


Motion by Mb. H. P. Hogben. 

The following motion was brought forward by 
Mr. H. P. Hogben :— 

“ I want to suggest that we should provide for 
the representation of veterinary inspectors on the 
National Association. There has been a National 
Association of Veterinary Inspectors. That Associa¬ 
tion is no longer in existence. Cannot some body 
be formed for them ? Just at the present moment 
the duties and responsibilities of veterinary 
inspectors are being considered by a committee. 
There .should be some body to which we can appeal. 
We might have an inspectors' section.” 

A discussion ensued, and it was resolved that the 
matter brought up by Mr. Hogben be brought before 
the Editorial Committee, with the request that they 
shall report upon it at the next meeting. 


Dumfries and Galloway Veterinary Medical Association. 


A meeting of the above Society was held in the 
Crown Hotel, Castle Douglas, on May 1st, 1922. 

There were present Messrs. Lindsey (Dumfries) 
(President), Edgar (Whithorne), Waddell (Castle 
Douglas), .411am (Castle Douglas), Young (Dumfries), 
and MacAlister, Hon. Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The Auditors’ report was read and adopted. 
Presidential Address. 

The President, Mr. James Lindsey (Dumfries), 
then delivered the following address :—- 

Gentlemen,—I have at the outset to thank you for 
the honour of electing me as your President for the 
year. It is an honour of which I am sensitive and 


which 1 greatly appreciate, realising that this is a 
young Society. Before proceeding, I think it is our 
duty to express our gratitude to the retiring President 
for the able manner in which he has conducted the 
affairs of the Society during the past two year. 

This Association is affiliated with the N.V.M.A. of 
Great Britain and Ireland and should be of assistance 
to the members. The N.V.M.A. is now an in¬ 
corporated body, and every member should seize the 
opportunity of being enrolled, as benefits must come. 
It should be able to influence Parliament and public 
bodies. It has the sympathetic regard of a very 
considerable proportion of the, profession and it is 
increasing. No doubt there will be criticism; but better 
criticism than silent indifference. 

One of the duties of the N.V.M.A. is to assist the 
maintenance of the intellectual status of the pro¬ 
fession. The reorganization of the N.V.M.A. is one 
of the most important pieces of work done for the 
veterinary profession. It is now an incorporated 
body, every member should join it, and I am satisfied 
they will derive benefit. The increase last August 
was from 372 to 1,205, which was satisfactory. 

Our greatest weakness at the present day Is lack 
of unity and lack of comradeship ; some are satisfied 
with the irreducible minimum of knowledge, going 
on from day to day in the same life, satisfied that the 
world will last their time. The field is becoming 
narrower for this class, which is unprogressive and 
impenetrable, and the man who keeps himself aloot 
in selfish isolation from the work of the other members 
of the profession weakens the power and dignity of 
the profession. We should cast aside the mantle of 
indifference and show the world that, though we may 
differ about things, we can join in the works of 
science. Whenever and wherever we go we must be 
ready to educate the public to the fact that the 
veterinary profession is a progressive and technical 
one, and that its members are capable of handling 
conditions vitally important to the welfare of the 
public. We are living in a revolutionary age. Our 
profession has no doubt suffered owing to the displace¬ 
ment of the horse by mechanical transport,. I do 
not think the. tractor has injured the rural practitioner 
to any great extent, as it is limited to certain soils, and 
has not been the success we have been led to assume. 
I know of farmers who will have no more—and 1 
am led to understand that firms in large towns have 
done away with the motor lorry on account of the 
heavy expenses incurred, not only in the upkeep of 
them, but also the wages. 

This is the second year of compulsory contribution 
by members of the R.C.V.S., which is an addition to 
our Charter. It might in all probability be doubled 
in time thereby to recompense the members of the 
Council for their out-of-pocket expenses in attending 
the various meetings. If the members were paid their 
expenses I am certain it would bring forth men of 
education and intellect. 

Compulsory pupilage is another point which should 
be taken up by the Council. It should be made com- 
pidsory for students to spend all their vacations with 
recognised capable practitioners, and I am certain 
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it would be to their advantage on receiving their 
diploma, as the farmer at. once recognises any lack 
of practical knowledge in our young men. It is 
unfortunate that many of our graduates go forth so 
ill-equipped to deal with practical veterinary work. 

In our every-day practice we cannot fail to see how 
much better we are treated than we used to be—we 
cannot all be authors, but can show our practical 
usefulness to our clients and thereby gain the respect 
of the profession to which we belong. The profession 
is attractive and full of interest to one who is fond 
of out-door life; it is a calling in which we can practice 
the highest ideals and at the same time earn the 
respect of our clients, and a living. 

The testing for tuberculosis is a proposition I should 
like to see the N.V.M.A. take in hand. Nearly every 
herdsman tests his own cattle, and the sooner tuber¬ 
culin is restricted to the profession the better, 
thereby stopping the so-called “ faking,” which not 
only renders a pecuniary loss to the purchaser, but 
casts a slur on the reputation of the veterinary 
surgeon who granted the certificate. I consider it is 
time the system of veterinary education was placed 
on a better footing—one cannot forget certain recent 
press controversies in which the present system was 
assailed. Is the present system at the colleges all 
that could be wished for 1 Has it stood the test ? 
Recent discoveries have rendered the work so wide 
that it involves knowledge of highly specialised 
subjects, and those specialists are usually found in a 
large university centre—and in this respect one cannot 
but have in one’s mind such places as Cambridge being 
adapted for veterinary training. This is a movement 
which will require grave consideration, as, no doubt, 
there will be difficulty in amalgamation with 
Universities. 

The constitution of the Examining Board seems 
likely to develop into a burning question. In some 
opinions the roll of Fellows is too small to allow the 
Council a range from which to draw suitable men for 
the post. The proposition to confer powers on teachers 
or professors is too dangerous. 

There should be a stipulated time for the appoint¬ 
ment of examiners, and no man located at the table 
for twenty years without a break. The tendency of 
the Council to treat the examinership as a lifelong 
appointment tends to “ cram ” the students and get 
them acquainted with the examiner’s particular 
“ fads ’” 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I ask you to bring forward 
any matter of interest that lies in your power, so that 
this Society may be instructive as well as affording 
sociality. I am convinced that the future of the 
profession depends upon the strength of the societies. 
We do not want our affairs to be directed by a few 
and in the course of time for these to abuse the powers 
which they have achieved. 

I feel my task will be light as I have as my 
colleague our indefatigable secretary, Provost 
MacAlister, who has the welfare of the Society at 
heart. 

A paper concerning some interesting cases was 
then read by Mr. Waddell (Castle Douglas). 


Royal Sanitary Institute’s Congress at Bournemouth. 

CONFERENCE OK VETERI NARY INSPECTORS. 

( Concluded.) 

Councillor G. Shoesmith, Chairman Public Health Com¬ 
mittee, Hastings, speaking as Chairman of a Public Health 
Committee, outlined the deliberations of his authority 
in regard to the best- methods of slaughtering animals, and 
said what thoy wanted was right honest guidance with the 
idea of securing the best results with the minimum amount 
of pain inflicted upon the animal. Personally, he felt 
that the two methods (pole-axing and humane killer) 
were not to be compared, but it was in the interests of all 
parties that a thoroughly suitable instrument should be 
on the market and the method commend itself to the 
butchers. 

Reference had been made to the Jewish method, but 
to see an alteration in that direction meant interfering 
with religious ritual. He felt that they had first to put 
their own house in order and get the question, in which 
there was no religious principle involved, satisfactorily 
settled, and then they could say to the Jews, We have taken 
this step in the interests of humanitarianism, and we ask 
you to give up your religious ritual and come into line with 
us. (Hear, hear.) 

The speaker then said that he hoped they would get from 
the butchers what they really wanted, so that commercially, 
professionally and industrially' the most satisfactory 
instrument could be employed and the most satisfactory 
results attained in regard to a big and important industry, 
the slaughtering of animals for human consumption. 
(Applause.) 

Aldorman E. Aspinall, J.P., Bolton, Chairman of the 
Public Health Committee, commented upon so much of 
the time of authorities being taken up in discussing this 
question of the humane slaughtering of animals and declared 
that if there could be produced a really' satisfactory 
instrument, he was prepared to accept it. From his 
experience of the pist ol, the laceration and the “ travelling ” 
of the bullet, he would say that slaughtering was worse 
by bullet than by pole-axe, and caused unnocossary pain. 
Ho pointed out that the trade had its reputation to main¬ 
tain, and they were quite as much interested as others in 
securing the best methods of slaughter, free as possible from 
unnecessary pain, and the butchers of the country were 
perfectly willing immediately the R.S.P.C.A. produced 
an instrument that would not be dangorous to the operator, 
and would be of greater service in effectively dealing with 
animals, to accept it. 

Mr. E. Kii.nkr, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Shanghai, 
China, spoke of the public abattoirs in the East, and 
asked a question as to the compensation being paid in the 
case of accidents. 

Mr. C. G. Rabbetts, Sanitary Inspector, Mitcham, 
Surrey, informed the meeting that his authority was about 
to adopt a new bye-law with reference to the killing of 
smaller pigs, and the operative butchers were alarmed. 

Mr. R. Barron, Veterinary' Inspector, Blandford, said 
ho favoured the use of the humane killer as absolutely 
safe for larger animals. As to small animals it was not 
so reliable. In the case of small active pigs it was difficult 
to keep the animal still enough. In slaughtering a sheep 
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himseif with a Greener killer, he had known the bullet 
to travel down the animal’s shoulder. 

If the Jews were permitted to slaughter animals by 
cutting their throats, the Gentiles should have the same 
liberty. If the Jewish method was not humane.it ought 
to be prohibited. Religious scruples were not observed 
when widow burning was prohibited in India, and ought not 
to be considered in prohibiting a cruel method of slaughter. 
On the whole he thought the time was not yet ripe for 
making the use of the humane killer compulsory for all 
animals. 

Following the general discussion, the President 
remarked that the opinion seemed to be that the present 
instrument was not wholly satisfactory and was occasion¬ 
ally dangerous. 

In reply, Mr. Paddison said that in opening the dis¬ 
cussion he had already tried to meet most of the objections 
which gentlemen present had put forward, so lie would not 
now take up much of their time. Mr. Body said that a 
slaughterman in using a Greener safeti stunned a sheep, 
but the bullet hit him in the foot. He would point out 
that it was laid down in the directions that the pistol should 
be pointed towards the animal’s body. If this had boon 
followed, the bullet could not have hit the slaughterman’s 
foot. Another direction said. “ never point the pistol 
towards yourself or anyone else.*’ In reply to the question 
why accidents were more frequent in shooting the small 
animals than the large ones, he thought the obvious reason 
w r as that more care was employed in shooting large animals. 
If the same care was employed in shooting small ones, 
there would be no accidents. As to the complaints of 
laceration of the flesh and commercial loss, this was 
entirely a matter of using the instrument properly, and 
there is no commercial loss when reasonable care was 
exercised. On the question of danger which had been 
referred to by speakers, he would like to add this : That 
one point to consider was whether the use of the humane 
killer added to the risks of a slaughterman’s vocation, 
and he maintained that experience had shown the risks 
were not increased. They should remember that when 
a humane killer was used instead of a pole-axe, the risks 
attached to using a pole-axe disappeared. He had 
known of many accidents with a pole-axe. There was also 
risk in using a knife on a struggling animal, especially a pig. 
but this risk disappeared if all the smaller animals were 
stuck directly they were shot, as they were then quite 
motionless. His contention was supported by the attitude 
of the insurance companies, which, as they knew, had in 
no case raised their premium for accident insurance 
against those butchers who used humane killers. 

The following papers were presented to the Conference 
and discussed :— 

“ Swine Fever, its Economic and Hygienic Importance,’* 
by E. Whitley Baker. M.R.C.V.S., Wimborne, Dorset. 

“ Meat Inspection,” by Professor J. Share Jones, 
Liverpool. 

“The Incidence of Anthrax,” by J. O Powley, 
M.R.C.V.S., Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, London. 

[The above papers, together with the discussions thereon, 
receive separate publication in the Record. —Ed ] 

Supporting the points raised in his paper. Dr. Share 
Jones observed that in England there was no proper sys¬ 


tem, and he strongly favoured ante-mortem examination. 
He intimated a desire that there should go forth from that 
Conference a resolution on the subject, and he was fully 
prepared to move one to be sent to the proper quarter. 

A brief discussion arose as to the w'isdom of a resolution 
being submitted to the meeting, when so many had by 
that time left. 

Dr. Share Jones, however, moved the following 
resolution :— 

That, in the opinion of this Conference, ante-mortem 
examination of all animals intended for slaughter as 
human food is absolutely essential in any comprehensive 
national system of moat inspection if such system is to 
have its greatest effect. 

Mr. T. Parker. Veterinary Inspector, Newcastle-on - 
Tyne, in seconding this resolution, expressed the opinion 
that they were perfectly safe in supporting it. He 
regretted that the attendance at the time did not include 
Medical Officers of Health and Chairmen of Sanitary 
Committees. 

The President reminded the meeting that difficulties 
of carrying out ante-mortem examinations had already been 
suggested, and they had to boar in mind that in view of the 
thousands of carcases coming into this country from 
foreign parts, any regulations as to ante-mortem inspection 
might work unfairly upon our own people. 

Mr. Hayhurst, Recording Secretary, recalled the 
fact that a resolution on this subject was passed at 
hist year’s Conference, emphasising a resolution passed 
at the Birmingham Conference in 1920. 

The resolution was then put and carried without a 
dissentient. 

The President then said he desired to thank all those 
who had prepared and read papers, and he thought that 
the debates had been of a very high order. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Parker and Mr. R. Pashley were associated in a 
motion of thanks to the President for his careful and 
impartial manner and the pleasant way in which he had 
conducted the proceedings. (Applause.) 


The Future of Heavy Horses. 


The set-back which the agricultural tractor has received 
moans more for the revival of the farm horse than the 
advantage which the lay Press claimed would accrue to 
mechanical power as a result of the “ passing of the 
horse,” of which the tractor was supposed to be the 
advent. There are two main reasons for believing that 
the horse will reassert itself in the realms of agricultural 
practice—(1) because it is found by experience to be 
more economical than present mechanical means, and 
(2) because of a return which is being made by big firms 
to horse labour in preference to that of the motor for 
town work. 

Taking the two points separately, we find that apart 
from breeding horses for the gelding trade the majority 
of farmers would rather have the horse than the tractor 
for doing their own work. The horse is very much cheaper 
to buy. it costs nothing while at w T ork, although it must 
be kept, while not at work, and for these two reasons alone 
agriculturists prefer it. But w r hen w r e take the second 
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point and consider that most people who breed the horse 
do so for a dual purpose we shall discover that our equine 
friend is as yet firmly established in the equipment of 
British agriculture. Best-class heavy horses are in good 
demand for town work. The animals are bred, and 
most of them broken in, on the farm, which means that 
year after year the farmer-breeder not only has horses to 
dispose of for draught work on the roads, but he also has 
a regular supply of old and young animals (boaring in 
mind the dams and their foals'; to do all his farm work. 

One of the greatest factors telling against the more 
universal employment of the tractor upon the farm is 
that of depreciation. This is a very considerable item. 
More so than most people think. Even assuming a 
tractor of good make is bought which will last, say, three 
years, depreciation at the rate of 33J per cent, per annum 
has to be written off, and at the en^ of the period (three 
years) the appliance is of very little value. Many farmers 
have suffered even worse than that. Having bought 
tractors at prices ranging from £200 to £500, inside a 
twelvemonth they are found to be unsuitable. In such 
cases the depreciation has not been a mere 33J per cent., 
but more nearly 60$ or 75 per cent. A matter of this 
kind is very important for the tenant-farmer, as he is not 
in a position to throw away hundreds of pounds here and 
there on machinery which promises to do his work a little 
more quickly, but on which there is a serious risk to be 
run in its use, when he has within his roach the advantages 
which are offered by horse-breeding. There is very little 
need to enter into any discussion of these details. Facts 
speak for themselves, and it is well-known that many of 
the big firms in large cities are returning to horse labour 
for certain classes of work, and also that farmers prefer 
the horse to the tractor for farm work. 

What typo and breed of horse is likely to meet with 
a good demand in the future, both for heavy draught and 
farm purposes, is, however, a question on which farmers 
might very profitably engage themselves. As far as 
British breeds are concerned, there are three that matter 
from the point of view of town and country work. These 
are the Shire, the Clydesdale and the Suffolk Punch. 

The Suffolk Funch used to be a very valuable animal 
for town work, and especially in crosses for the further 
purpose of producing omnibus horses for the streets of 
London and other towns. Seeing, however, that this 
type of animal is no longer in demand, we may safely 
dismiss from our minds any consideration which a few 
years ago it may have deserved. On the other hand, 
the Suffolk Punch has probably made more headway 
than any other breed during recent years as a farmer's 
horse. This rather presents a difficulty, inasmuch as 
the breed does not lend itself quite so much to the pro¬ 
duction of the kind of animal required for draught work 
to-day. In stating this I am not forgetting that there 
is still quite a reasonable demand for Suffolks and for 
the type of animal produced by Suffolk crosses for dray 
work. I have in mind not so much casual as the more 
substantial demand for real weight-shifting animals. 
The crosses between the Suffolk Punch and the heavier 
breeds are good enough for the production of a medium 
heavy type of horse. Such, however, is not the class 
required for brewers’ drays. 


Regarding the Clydesdale and the Shire, one is met 
with an almost similar problem in a different form. The 
Suffolk Punch is popular on the farm on account of its 
active nature : it is a hardy animal, and, being lighter, 
is also quicker than the heavier breeds. This probably 
accounts to some extent for its becoming so popular and 
why one finds it distributed throughout the country 
more widely than formerly. The assumption that for 
farming purposes solely the Suffolk Punch is the best 
horse is tantamount to admitting that the employment 
of Clydesdales and Shires on the farm is merely incidental 
to their breeding for town purposes. If that is sc, the 
heavy horse breeder who is a farmer as well will have to 
be content with the speed and the activity of the heavier 
horse and make his arrangements accordingly. Neither 
the Shire nor the Clydesdale is as active as the Suffolk, 
yet the latter will probably not be so profitable if bred 
for town w T ork. The Suffolk is selling well, however, at 
the present time. What has to be decided is what course 
should be adopted to make horse breeding coupled with 
horse work on the farm most profitable. Two points 
stand out clearly in answer to this. First, the breeder 
of horses for farm work should breed Suffolks. But 
where the main object is breeding and the farm work 
incidental to that the Clydesdale or the Shire should bo 
given preference. Which of the two latter is the better 
is not for me to say here, as so much depends upon indi¬ 
vidual taste as woll as experience. Many people swear 
by the Shire and others equally as strongly by the Clydes¬ 
dale. 

Stallions and mares of the Shire breed are more widely 
scattered over England than the Clydesdale, though of 
the latter breed there is a preponderance of males travelling 
when the distribution of Clydesdale mares throughout 
England js considered. I am leaving out of account 
now that part- of the country generally recognised as the 
natural home of the Clydesdale, viz., the greater part of 
the North of England, Lanarkshire and Galloway. This 
would seem to indicate that apart from ordinary farm 
horses there will be considerable competition between 
breeders of both the heavy types. Both breeds have the 
best qualities to recommend them, and it is a question 
of locality and of taste as to which shall be chosen. We 
. know that in certain towns the Clydesdale has preference 
over the Shire and vice-versa. 

When all is said, the Clydesdale and Shire breeders 
have much to support them, and in view of what experi¬ 
ence teaches, viz., that heavy horses are likely to be in 
demand for some considerable time to come, both will 
do well to continue their operations until something 
more definite occurs to deter them. 

A preponderance of Clydesdale stallions would seem 
to indicate that this breed in particular is being mated 
with mares of other breeds or nondescripts, the conse¬ 
quence of which may be the raising of a type of heavy 
horse that may serve the purpose of introducing speed 
into the farm horse and at the same time provide an 
opportunity for the farmer to raise animals suitable for 
heavier w T ork in the towns. There is no doubt that a 
good deal of this class of breeding is being done. How 
it will succeed is another question, and one which will 
deserve pondering over, especially if there should arise 
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any tendency towards retracting from the standard 
already reached by breeders of Shires and Clydesdales. 
The remarks concerning the crossing of Clydesdales with 
nondescripts and others hold equally when applied to 
Shires, though this breed is found to be more evenly 
distributed throughout the country in the proper propor¬ 
tion of male to female. 

It is not intended to complain that there is any harm 
in these crossings, but merely to indicate what appears 
to be the general tendency. At the same time it is well 
to be on the alert as to any harmful practice that may 
creep in. There is not the least objection to Clydesdales 
travelling the country for crossing purposes, especially 
if they produce as a result good progeny, but what it 
may mean for the breed as such is quite another question. 
Consideration of the main point of what class of animal 
the farmer should breed brings us to a conclusion that it 
depends so much not only upon the demand of the mar¬ 
ket, but upon the farmer’s own outlook. The big prices 
obtained during the war cannot be expected in normal 
times. The so-called slump really is no slump, but a 
reasonable return to standard prices, aiid if breeders 
take into consideration the reduction in the cost of feeding 
and of wages, any ground for genuine complaint becomes 
questionable. 

The main conclusion is that a revival in the employ¬ 
ment of the horse has already taken place on the farm, 
simply because it is found to be much more economical 
than the tractor. Socondly, there is a revival in the 
use of horses for town work which w'ill bring a stimulus 
to heavy horse breeding. As this produces animals 
suitable for farm work either as “ cast-offs ” from the 
main breeding purpose, or while growing, the farm-power 
problem will for the most part be solved by a simple 
return to previous methods, and the prosperity of horse 
breeding as such is assured, thoughit may not prove to be 
a game at which one can get rich quick.—L. M. M. in the 
Live Stock Journal. 


Be a Veterinarian I 

The following, relative to American advertising views, 
as applied to matters veterinary, appeared in the American 
Veterinary Review :— 

“ Be a Veterinarian ; ” “We teach you by mail.” 

“ More money is being made in the veterinary business 
now than ever before. 

“ Are you getting your share of this wealth v 

** Are you one of our celebrated veterinarians that own 
a large and well appointed hospital, have nine motor 
ambulances, four operating tables and one tack puller 
for wolf tooth ? 

“If not, we can teach you by mail how' to be a great 
veterinarian in your own town by working evenings, and 
your friends. 

“ The veterinary calling is not now such a nefarious and 
atrocious affair, but is very spiritual and delightful, and, 
besides the great skill and enviable importance which you 
can easily attain in your practice and county, you will have 
the satisfaction of making a goodly sum of money with 
very little labour. 

“ Many of our pupils are making $12,000 to $15,000 per 

week. 


“ Quite a number of our graduates are working for the 
State, and have several more years to work. 

“ If you do not get a similar position, it will not be our 
fault. 

“ You see, good locations always await our honourable 
and expert graduates. 

“ Our course is very nominal in cost, and considering 
what we give you for your money the tuition is very low 7 . 

“ With every course of instruction we give absolutely 
free our large valuable Text Book of Complete Veterinary 
Education. This book cost us $50,000 and forty-seven 
and one-half years of hard labour. This is a true book. 
It is a great book. It is our book. 

“ Professor Chauveau and Nocard were our pupils. You 
must have this book. Remember ! It is absolutely free 
with the oourse we give you. 

“ Among the vast subjects we treat in our book may be 
mentioned as follows : 4 The corpuscum of Negri bodies on 
the Striffin,’ ‘ Trouble with his Water Works,’ * The use 
of the Plug Hat in Underfed Colic,’ 4 The Relation of the 
Stone-horse to the Nebular Hypothesis,’ and 4 Function 
of the Medulla Oblongata in Abdominal Digitalis,’ etc. 

44 With every course of instruction we also give a case of 
the great and notorious Quack’mbosh’s fine dental instru¬ 
ments. Possessing these instruments will of themselves 
(they are nickel-plated) entitle you to the applause and 
exalted honour of the whole community. 

44 Brace up, and make good. Our mission is a happy 
one for you. We come like the ancient Greeks, bearing 
gifts. Let us tell you how 7 you can get into a fine business 
and increase your earning power. 

44 Remember ! By taking our full course ($13.25 now 7 
in advance) and receiving our 47x21 inch gorgeous Diploma 
you become not a Horse Doctor but a full-fledged 
Veterinarian. 

44 Experience not necessary. 

44 Be a Veterinarian and bore with a big auger. Write 
to-day ! 

“Correspondence School of Veterinary Surgery. 

“Depart. 23. A-Pirate, Blondon, Canada.” 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 

Surrey Cattle Disease Outbreak. 

Another outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was 
reported from Surrey on Monday. A fresh case 
occurred at Worplesdon, near Guildford, and, as a 
result, Guildford Market has been closed until further 
notice. 


Serum Treatment for Swine Fever. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries announces 
that as from the 1st January, 1923, it will no longer be 
able to supply Anti-Swine-Fever Serum for the treatment 
of pigs in order to protect them from the infection of 
Swine Fever. 

This material has hitherto !>een supplied by the Ministry 
free of charge to owners of pigs in cases .suitable for the 
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adoption of this mot hod of preventing the spread of 
disease to apparently healthy pigs on premises where 
Swine Fever has broken out. The method is only rela- 
tivelyjmexpensive. and its value depends upon the con¬ 
ditions under which it can be applied in practice. The 
Ministry lias found, however, as the result of experience, 
that owing to the difficulty of getting in touch with 
outbreaks before infection has made considerable inroads 
amongst the stock, successful results in connection with 
preventive treatment are greatly interfered with. Having 
regard to this and to the necessity for economy, it is 
considered advisable to discontinue scrum treatment until 
such a time as a safe method of giving permanent, in place 
of temporary, immunity has been worked out. 

The Ministry will be prepared, through its Inspectors, 
to advise owners of pigs concerned in an outbreak whether 
their individual cases are more favourable than usual for 
the application of serum as a temporary preventive, and 
will also advise them how the serum can be purchased on 
the market if desired. 

The Eradication of Tuberculosis in Cattle. 

Australia is the latest convert to a scheme initiated 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry in U.S.A. and 
since adopted in Canada for dealing with tuberculosis 
in cattle. A memorandum from Col. J. A. Gilruth, 
D.V.Sc., administrator of the northern territory of 
Australia, explains the accredited herd system, the 
aim of which is first to get rid of tuberculosis in a 
pure-bred herd of cattle, and when this has been done 
to give the owner the advantage of having his herd 
placed on an official list of tuberculosis-free herds. 
A herd is declared to be free from tuberculosis when 
no animal is found to be tuberculous after two annual 
or three semi-annual tuberculin tests and after 
thorough physical examination. The subcutaneous 
test with tuberculin is the one generally practised, 
but it may be supplemented by the ophthalmic test 
with tuberculin and the intra-dermal test. There is 
some evidence to show that the latter method is 
apparently gaining ground and may in time supersede 
the subcutaneous test. It is claimed that it relieves 
the inspector of the drudgery of prolonged observation 
of temperature. The intra-dermal test causes :a 
reaction in diseased animals, even where repeated sub¬ 
cutaneous injections of tuberculin at short intervals 
has made them unresponsive to the subcutaneous 
test; moreover, it can be applied frequently to 
the same animal without producing immunity to 
tuberculin. Under this accredited herd system, any 
animal to be slaughtered is first valued and suitable 
compensation is awarded. The list of certified tubei- 
culosis-free herds continues to grow in the United 
States, and from a recent communication from Dr. 
Frederick Torrance, D.V.Sc., the Veterinary Director- 
General of Canada, we learn that the system is making 
good progress also in the Dominion. This country 
lags behind. The Tuberculosis of Animals Order did 
good work while it was in operation, but has been 
suspended since 1914. It is time our authorities gave 
their attention to its revival or to some alternative 
scheme such as the one outlined.— The Lancet, 


Obituary. 

Cart C. S. Conder, R.A.V.C. 

We deeply regret to report that Captain C. S. Condor. 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps, died on the 2nd October, 
1922, at Neemuch, in India, from a fractured pelvis. 

Born in London on the 20th January, 1890, the son of 
Mr. W. E. Conder. of Pontefract, lie was educated at 
King’s School, Pontefract, and graduated at the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, on the 17th December, 1917. 

He was granted a temporary commission in the R.A.V.C. 
on tlie 8th January, 1918, and subsequently a regular 
commission on the 10th July, 1919. 

Most of his service was spent on the Indian Establish¬ 
ment. and whilst on that establishment lie took part in 
the Afghan War of 1919 and the Waziristan Campaign of 
1919-20. 

For his services in Afghan he was mentioned in 
despatches. 

Captain Conder was a promising young officer, well 
thought of. ami his death is greatly deplored 

Mr. Gwynnk Thomas, Chichester. 

The death occurred suddenly last week of Mr. Gwynne 
Thomas, a well-known veterinary surgeon of Southgate, 
Chichester. Mr. Thomas was proceeding from Bognor to 
Chichester on his motor-cycle when, on reaching Colworth. 
he was taken suddenly ill and was carried in a state of 
collapse into the Nelson Arms, where he expired before 
medical assistance arrived. Mr. Thomas had suffered 
from a heart affection for some time, and be had a bad 
attack a week or two ago. The body was removed to 
Chichester in the motor ambulance. Mr. ThomaR, who 
was highly respected in the city and had a largo practice, 
is survived by Mrs. Thomas. The deceased gentleman 
served during the war in the R.A.V.C. 

Licensed Horses and Soundness. 

Is the Horse Breeding Act working as satisfactorily as 
desirable '! The question, says the North British 
Agriculturist, is prompted by a perusal of the report of 
last week’s meeting of the Council of the Clydesdale 1 lor-e 
Society. It would appear, that in answer to a com¬ 
munication from the Board of Agriculture, it was decided 
that a conference between representatives of the Council 
and the Board be held “ regarding the operations of the 
Horse Breeding Act,” it being understood that the question 
of the best means to bo adopted for restriction on the 
export of unsound stallions should also be discussed. At 
a later stage of the meeting there was discussed—and 
rejected—a proposal that the produce of stallions con¬ 
demned under the Act for “shivering” be not admitted 
to the Stud Book. All this would suggest that everything 
is not quite satisfactory. The fact is. reputable men in 
the Clydesdale breeding business quite frankly declare 
that the Horse Breeding Act is not realising what was 
expected of it. That is to say, it is not yet an effective 
means of eliminating unsound stallions. Men who profess 
to know state that there are more foals in the country by- 
horses that have been turned down ” than by stallions 
that have received the hall mark of soundness under the 
Act. Moreover, there are also those who seem to be dis¬ 
satisfied with the system of inspection. Obviously, the 
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case of a horse turned down on a first examination, being 
passed on an appeal, may create an impression in the mind 
of some other owner, who did not appeal, that he has 
probably bcien done an injustice. We note that the 
Secretary of the Clydesdale Horse Society has put the 
position this way :—“ The time Is not yet when it can be 
accepted as certain that all licensed horses are sound, 
and the doubt arises whether all unlicensed horses are 
therefore to be regarded as unsound. Here there is a 
field for inquiry.” 


Correspondence. 

Letter* to the Editor should reach the Office not later than b? the 
first poet on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must hear thr name and addtens of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondent*. 


The R.C.V.8. Council. 

Sir,—From time to time one lias heard complaints that 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. is not truly representative 
of the profession, and particularly of the country practi¬ 
tioner, and a desire is frequently expressed that we should 
adopt a system of district representation. This cannot 
be effected under our present constitution. I have so 
far failed to find any member who can suggest a practicable 
remedy (if such be needed) which could be utilised at the 


present time without alteration of our constitution and 
further expense to the College. 

I express no opinion as to whether these complaints are 
justified or not, nor as to the desirability of district 
representation, but I suggest that the whole subject might 
be thoroughly enquired into and reported upon by the 
N.V.M.A., for it is through the medium of the N.V.M.A. 
that we can gain the nearest approach to district represen¬ 
tation that is attainable at the present time. 

f should be glad if your readers would discuss this 
matter in your columns and perhaps suggest some workable 
scheme.—Yours faithfully, G. H. Livesey. 

Brightlingsea. Essex, November 9th. 


Fasting Powers of Newly-born Calf. 

Sir,—Have any of your readers any idea as to the 
possible length of time a newly-born calf can fast ? 

I have a client, for whose veracity I can vouch, who had 
a cow calve “ twins ” in a lone ground some way from 
home. She was fetched home with one calf on October 
1st ; the other calf was missed and not found till October 
11th (ten days); it was then, of course, very weak, but 
has since flourished, and is now quite a good specimen, 
and in excellent condition. Perhaps this may interest 
others.—Yours faithfully, J. R. Baxter, M.R.C.V.S. 

Downington House, Leohlade, Glos., November 6th, 1922. 

The Editor beys to acknoxoleds/e. the receipt of the 
following :— 

Communications from W. M. Scott, Esq., and J. Wright 
Conchie. Esq. 

West of Scotland V.M.A. Meeting report, from G. W. 
Weir, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 


Diseases of Animals Act;, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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The Eradication of Anthrax in Man and Animals. 


Bv Major-General Sir John Mookf,, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
F.R.C.V.S. 

(Bead before the Koval Society of Medicine on October 24th, 1022.) 

If the advancement of veterinary science has been 
accompanied by a practical disappearance of glanders 
from animals and man in this country, tin- same happy 
state, unfortunately, cannot be recorded in reference 
to anthrax. This disease presents a much tougher 
proposition, and it still provides a full field lor medical 
and veterinary scientists, for biological and chemical 
research workers, and for the serious attention of 
legislators and employers of labour. Despite our 
present knowledge and measures of control, it emit in- 
ues to prevail, and the situation in respect to its 
eradication seems somewhat hopeless and well-nigh 
impossible. However, it will be useful to analyse 
and discuss certain factors in relation to the disease 
and to see if any admit of diminution or change which 
could be worked on to reduce incidence, both in men 
and animals. 

Anthrax, as a disease, is much more formidable 
in animals than in man. The veterinarian, and 
particularly if he has served in Eastern climes, 
experiences it in its intensest vinileney, and it is 
manifested to him in a fulminent or apoplectic 
form, more usual in sheep, as splenic fever, invariably 
occurring in cattle and commonly in horses, and. as 
an external type, less severe but common amongst 
horses in the East. In man the forms presented 
are malignant pustule and the so-called woolsorter's 
disease. 

The bacillus of the disease (Bacillus artihracis), 
through whose growth in the fluid tissues of the body 
the terrible train of symptoms is produced with such 
startling rapidity, and the virulency of which appears 
to be increased by certain repellent characteristics 
of its capsule, is easily destroyed by physical and 
chemical agencies, and in unopened carcases under 
putrefactive changes it has a relatively short existence ; 
but, unfortunately for control, the bacillus, under 
jerobic conditions, forms a spore, and it is to this 
circumstance that all our difficulties are attributed. 
It is the most resistant of all known spores and it 
is capable of retaining its vitality for a large number of 
years. Unless means are available to encompass 
its death or to prevent the accomplishment of its life 
history, eradication of the disease is beyond the pale 
of possibility. All combative knowledge and energy 
must be directed towards it specially as our arch 


enemy, and necessity more particularly arises from 
the fact that so many animal products, e.g., wool, 
hair, hides, bone manure, and feeding materials for 
animals, are imported, each offering possible media 
of infection. 

Laboratory experiments have shown that it requires 
steam at 1(K)°C. (212 F.) applied for five minutes, 
or dry heat at 120°C. to 1 IOC (248°F. to 28I°F.) for 
three minutes, to kill the spores of anthrax. Dried 
on silk threads they are stated to have been found 
active after 18i years. Their existence in soil is 
indefinite, as I will presently illustrate, and it is 
through soil infection that their life 1 history is continued 
and the disease carried over. Gastric juice will 
kill the bacillus in from 15 to 20 minutes, but has no 
influence on the spores, ingestion being the usual 
channel of infection in the lower animals as opposed 
to infection in man, in whom the disease usually 
results through inoculation (malignant pustule) or 
through inhalation (woolsorter’s disease). 

In studying the causal agent of anthrax, not only 
in regard to pathogenicity, but to its life history 
altogether and to its amenability to destruction, we 
must constantly bear in mind its analogy to other 
and higher forms of plant life. Conditions favourable 
for growth are more or less similar, and what prevents 
or destroys germination in the one may do so in the 
other. I am not satisfied in my mind whether the 
organism of anthrax in nature is a pure saprophyte— 
that is to say, living on dead or decaying matter in 
the soil—or whether it is parasitic to living plants 
in addition. In India outbreaks usually follow rain, 
chiefly in the monsoon season, and the medium of 
infection lies in the fresh grass supply. The clean 
grass supply of Government grass farms has tolled 
the knell of the disease so far as Army and Cantonment 
animals of India are concerned, but in the old days 
of unit grass-cutters who were sent into country 
districts to cheel grass from roadsides or any other 
apparently favourable spot, the disease was much 
more prevalent. Soil infection in India is the cardinal 
point of incidence, and it is interesting and instructive 
to relate examples of the longevity of the organism 
in soil or places. While. Senior Veterinary Officer 
in the Meerut Division in 1906. I took the precaution 
to record small localities or pieces of ground which 
were proved to be anthrax-infected. The Viceroy's 
bodyguard at Dehra Dun could never make use of 
grass in the immediate neighbourhood of their sick 
lines, because at one time or other a post-mortem 
examination had been made there and blood spilt. 
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On two occasions within my personal knowledge 
anthrax supervened when attempt was made to 
use the grass. Similarly the bodyguard horses would 
contract occasional anthrax from grass obtained from 
the halting places of the old Saharanpur- -Dehra Dun 
Mail Tong, a route in use before the rail wav was built, 
so much so that they were placed out of bounds. 
One can readily picture mortality from unrecognised 
anthrax among Tonga and Ekka ponies along that 
route and the consequent infection of soil. The 
Artillery Cricket Ground at Meerut was infected 
through the death of two bullocks, a post-mortem 
being held and the buckets washed at the well in the 
corner of the ground. I should like to explain that 
it happened before knowledge of sporulation and the 
utter danger of spilling blood was so precise, and was 
subsequently drilled into everyone. A considerable 
number of years after a hay crop from the ground 
was tried, and, anthrax resulting, the stack was de¬ 
stroyed and a ban put on the ground. Again, at 
Meerut during the rainy season of 1906 I was asked by 
a young civil servant to see his valuable pony, which 
had died in great distress and agony during the night. 
The evidence of the Veterinary Assistant and the 
external appearances indicated anthrax, and a careful 
post-mortem examination at one of the incinerators 
built for the disposal of carcases in Cantonments 
confirmed the diagnosis. I asked the owner where 
his grass supply came from for the past four davs. 
and he showed me the exact spot in his own compound. 
It seemed impossible to connect them with infection, 
but just at the moment of discussion the Collector 
of the District joined us and I explained the situation 
to him, whereupon he exclaimed “ Oh, but I remember 
when I joined the Civil Service 25 years ago, a road 
passed through this compound and there were sweepers’ 
houses just over there (indicating the position).” 
The source of infection was thus immediately solved : 
Mihtar’s habitations—anthrax or doubtful flesh or 
skins brought to them being responsible. 

There is no doubt as to the considerable soil infection 
existing in India and countries contiguous to it— 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Persia, Tibet. Past his¬ 
tory and present reports point to this. Indian fron¬ 
tier expeditions now give us little trouble from ant hrax 
excepting perhaps in slaughter sheep, because the 
Army ensures a clean forage supply, but in days gone 
by mortality was the common unhappy experience. For 
instance, in the Afghan War of 1880, during the 
months of July, August and September, the Kurram 
Force lost 1,678 camels from the disease, while 385 
vaks out of 3.000 died during the Tibet Mission of 
1901. 

I feel bound to give prominence in my remarks 
to soil infection in countries from which animal pro¬ 
ducts and feedings stuffs for animals are imported 
into Great Britain because it unquestionably reflects 
the incidence of the disease at home, both in man 
and animals. 

Sir Stewart Stockman, in his annual reports issued 
from the Board of Agriculture, is distinctly of opinion 
that soil infection at home is not so prominent a 


factor, but that incidence in animals is from extraneous 
sources. In an analysis of 1597 confirmed cases 
for the years 1905 to 1910 he shows that 

13'6%—-were traceable to a previous case. 

84'4 %— no former history could be obtained. 

69'5%- -evidence pointed to infection from artificial 
feeding stuffs or manure. 

19‘1° 0 —no history of former outbreaks, nor of 
artificial food-stuffs, nor manure. 

Of 179 outbreaks on previously clean farms in 1919, 
enquiries pointed to the probable source of origin 
being the use of imported feeding stuffs in 107 in¬ 
stances, while in 1920, out of 399 outbreaks on pre¬ 
viously clean farms. 294 were attributed to imported 
feeding stuffs and 31 to both imported feeding stuffs 
and artificial manures. Moreover, in a chart which 
I place in the epidiaoscope he shows that incidence in 
animals is not so apparent in the season of summer 
when grazing is usual, but that it is greater during the 
winter months when stall feeding on cake, meal, etc.. 
is in process, a very significant fact, proving Sir Stewart 
Stockman's view :— 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

Quarterly Incidence, Anthrax. 1906-10. 

Nos. oi’ I 1st Quarter I 2nd Quarter I 3rd Quarter I 4tl)Quarter I Noe. oi 
Out- f Out¬ 

breaks. | Jan.-March | Aprll-June I July-Sept. I Oct.-Dec. I breaks. 



Industrial anthrax in human beings is chiefly from 
extraneous sources. In the case of wool, Persian 
(including Baghdad and Bussorah wools) and East 
Indian materials are the most dangerous, and it may 
be noted that, the so-called East Indian wool includes 
Indian, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Waziristan, the 
North-West Frontiers, Tibet, and a certain amount 
of Persian by sea to Karachi. Of mohair. Turkey 
and Van Skin mohair, and Cape mohair are all 
offenders. Skin alpaca from Peru, East Indian 
goat hair (other than mohair), East Indian Skin 
Cashmere and Egyptian raw wool also show a high 
degree of infection. The greatest amount of in¬ 
dustrial anthrax in Great Britain exists in the woollen 
industry, and skin wool is more dangerous than shorn 
fleeces. Hides and goat skins received from various 
countries, chiefly from China and India, and horse 
hair from Russia, China and Siberia all add their 
quota. 
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Having placed the foregoing facts and factors 
before you as briefly as I can, it now remains to con¬ 
sider in what direction incidence, both in animals 
and man, is Amenable to reduction. 

From what I have said it is quite obvious that the 
whole anthrax question resolves itself into a world 
problem, and it is equally apparent that incidence 
and its reduction in human beings is contingent on 
the completeness more or less of the control of the 
disease in animals. In other words, it is primarily 
an agricultural, or more particularly a veterinary 
question, and in the framing of measures for the 
eradication of the disease, this most essential and 
basic fact must not be lost sight of. It is but labour 
in vain and a beating of the air if effects are chased 
and the cause is allowed to continue. And such 
is my appreciation of the position we are in to-day. 
I have read very carefully the proceedings of the 
Departmental Committee on Anthrax, 1918, a most 
valuable and instructive publication, and one cannot 
but admire the care with which investigations were 
conducted, and agree in the main with the conclusions 
arrived at and recommendations put forward, but 
if I had to criticise the Committee’s findings, and in the 
full knowledge which I possess professionally, I should 
say that they should have made a stronger onslaught 
on the cause and gone more to the root of the evil, 
while allowing their excellent recommendations to 
stand. The situation is so serious and apparently 
increasingly so as regards human beings, that diffi¬ 
culties, of whatever nature, should not be permitted 
to over-ride measures which our knowledge distinctly 
indicates are necessary. It is to be hoped that the 
Advisory Committee appointed by the International 
Labour Organisation to report in 1923 will make the 
veterinary aspect the first and chief plank in their 
deliberations; and, speaking from the veterinary 
side, I can vouch for good results. As nearly all the 
incidence in human beings, and 70 per cent, in our 
home flocks and herds, is traceable to extraneous 
sources, it is for exporting countries of animal pro¬ 
ducts and feeding stuffs, in the first instance, to 
initiate and maintain a plan of campaign whereby 
disease in their flocks and herds can be reduced. 
I quite realise the difficulty and to all intents and 
purposes the unfeasibility of this in foreign countries, 
where civilisation is crude and where the state of 
society is such that men are laws unto themselves, 
btit even with them there are ways and means that 
might be tried, e.f/., propaganda, classification of 
wool and hair which might ensure better exclusion 
of doubtful material, the appointment of commercial 
attaches to Embassies or Consulates, who could watch 
over and act in home interests. 

There is, however, no excuse for our Dependency 
of India, where so much of our raw materials of wool, 
hair, hides, linseed and other feeding stuffs are derived. 
If my remarks regarding that country are strong, 
I can assure you from a veterinary point of view 
they are perfectly justified, and. moreover, I give 
expression to them without prejudice and entirely 
in the interest of Imperial progress. The amount of 
contagious animal disease in Civil Districts in India 


Ls appalling and the means for control are absolutely 
inadequate. It is a circumstance which, I think, 
reflects seriously on a portion of our Empire, and the 
incidence of anthrax in Great Britain from Indian 
wools and hides is only one of the outcomes of this 
unhappy state. No military Commander in the 
field using bullock transport on a Frontier Expedition 
can get very far without being faced with rinderpest 
and foot-and-mouth disease. Surra in camels has 
grown so serious that a special Surra Committee, of 
which I was a member, was formed three years ago 
to enquire into and to adopt measures to save these 
valuable animals from decimation. Anthrax, 
haemorrhagic septicaemia, and other diseases are 
acknowledged to be more prevalent than reports 
state, for the reason that there is no satisfactory 
machinery for reporting. Diseases in sheep are 
imperfectly known and their nomadic existence and 
possession by poor ignorant shepherds preclude or 
militate against the possibility of efficient reporting 
of mortality or the exercise of veterinary care. But 
what can be expected of a Department—the Civil 
Veterinary Department—which is permitted no 
head to co-ordinate the efforts of the veterinary staff 
of the Department in the Provinces, which numbers 
only 35 British veterinary officers, including pro¬ 
fessors at colleges, laboratories, and officers on fur¬ 
lough, for the whole of India and Burma, and an 
altogether inadequate subordinate staff of Indian 
veterinary inspectors and veterinary assistants, to 
whom the reporting of disease is left to the village 
patwali or Revenue Tax collector. There is no 
Contagious Diseases of Animals Act, such as exists 
in other well-ordered parts of our Empire. A 
Glanders and Farcy Act has existed for many years 
and surra has been scheduled under it. Recently 
also a Dourine Act was brought into force. During 
my tenure of office as D.V.S. of the Army in India, 
in consequence of serious inconvenience and loss 
amongst army transport bullocks and slaughter 
animals of the Afghan and Frontier Expeditions of 
1919, I pressed for a proper Diseases of Animal Acts, 
India ; and even, at the request of the Honourable 
Member in the Revenue and Agriculture Department 
of the Government of India, brought out such an Act, 
which was very ably edited by one of my adminis¬ 
trative veterinary officers. It was not the Army’s 
business, as you will readily observe, but, as I have 
previously remarked, there is no directing veterinary 
head to the Civil Veterinary Department. The Act 
was most simple, and was framed in such a manner 
that the susceptibilities of no Indian race would be 
offended. It was referred to Provinces for opinion, 
and I hear that after a lapse of two years nothing has 
been done about it, that the time is not considered 
ripe for its adoption, or that the usual spectre, of 
finance precludes. It is a sad picture, I assure you. 

I apologise for remarking at such long length on 
this factor, but I am convinced that it cuts at the very 
base of the incidence of anthrax in our own country, 
both in man and animals, and I am sure that I will 
be supported in this meeting that it is a matter which 
should be strongly represented. It is quite reasonable 
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to expect that India, in these enlightened days, 
should follow the example of Great Britain, Ireland. 
Australia. New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. 
She has only to ask the experienced Mother Country 
for Advisory Council, and it will be gladly given. 

In the actual handling of an anthrax situation in 
animals (as defined under the Anthrax Order of 1910) 
there are three main and indispensable factors to 
be observed :— 

(a) Compulsory notification (such notification to 
be extended to sudden death without apparent 
reason). 

( b ) Compulsory disposal of carcases in accordance 
with defined procedure and prohibition of cutting 
up of carcases. 

(c) Disinfection of surroundings. 

The slaughtering of sick animals on farms and 
private slaughter houses and the thoughtless and 
illicit disposal of carcases should be severely dealt 
with by law. And in the disinfection of ground it 
s a wise precaution (indeed. I consider it essential) 
to repeat the process; in other words to practice what 
may be termed a fractional disinfection lest under 
the heat and moisture of the first disinfection a certain 
number of spores may have escaped destruction and 
have germinated. 

The necessity for proper disinfection of raw material 
of wool, hair, hides and skins as a safeguard against 
human infection must be supported, but the disin¬ 
fection should be carried out in the exporting country, 
the various International Countries agreeing on this 
point to avoid dislocation of trade. 

Effluents from tanneries, horse hair and wool 
factories should be sterilised before entering a drainage 
system, and waste products and sweepings generally 
from these places should be prohibited from use as 
manure. 

It is, of course, impossible satisfactorily to sterilise 
feeding stuffs for animals without destroying their 
properties. Linseed cake, which has so often been 
blamed for anthrax, if properly manufactured ought 
to be reasonably safe, as it is brought to a temperature 
of 212°F. in manufacture. Cold pressed cakes should 
be discarded or used with caution, not only as a pre¬ 
caution against anthrax, but on account of the danger 
of prussic acid poisoning. We had experience of 
this amongst our horses in France during the War. 
In any case proprietory or manufactured foods should 
be sold under a guarantee of purity and obtained from 
firms of repute. Indeed, the same may be applied 
to all imported food stuffs. However, it is certain 
that imported grains often owe their infection to ships 
having either previously, or at the same time, carried 
cargoes of hides, hair, wool and other animal products, 
and it would appear to me that there is room for 
better attention to the cleansing of cargo vessels and 
to the safe disposal of waste material and sweepings. 

Inoculation by vaccines for the prevention of the 
disease in animals is of little practical good, for the 
reason that immunity only lasts about one'year. 

I am afraid that I have already taken up too much 
time over my paper and I must now bring it to a close. 


There are many other points that might be touched 
on or elaborated, but I think that enough has been 
remarked on to promote discussion. I have shown 
on the screen the Board of Agriculture Return of 
Anthrax since 1887. Duly considering every aspect 
of incidence, and especially the factor of extraneous 
infection, it bears evidence of reasonably efficient 
working of the Anthrax Order of 1910. 

TABLE 13.—ANTHRAX.— Number of Counties in 
Great Britain from which the Disease was reported 
by Inspectors of the Local Authorities, Number of 
Outbreaks reported, nnd Number of Animals returned 
as Attacked, 1887-192(1 


Years 

1 

Coun¬ 

ties 

1 

Out- 1 
break* 


Animals Attack 

ed 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Horse* 

Other 

Animal* 

1887 1 

51 

236 

415 

37 

184 

■ 


1888 | 

49 

180 

280 

45 

76 

• 


1889 j 

45 

167 

236 

4 

69 

• 

461t 

1890 | 

48 

152 

253 

72 

210 

• 


1891 

50 

226 

300 

15 

156 

• 


1892 

60 

289 

445 

11 

190 



1893 

68 

563 

833 

108 

313 

46 


1894 

64 

494 

625 

125 

188 

62 

... 

1895 

BO 

434 

604 

158 

140 

32 


1896 

04 

488 

632 

34 

200 

38 


1897 

67 

433 

| 521 

39 

284 

38 


1898 

73 

556 

634 

22 

161 

39 


1899 

67 

534 

634 

69 

253 

30 


1900 

74 

571 

668 

40 

204 

44 


1901 

63 

651 

708 

76 

152 

35 


1902 

71 

678 

746 

50 

192 

44 


1903 

78 

767 

809 

48 

234 

51 

it 

1904 

77 

1,049 

1 1,115 

62 

365 

47 


1905 

84 

970 

| 1,001 

53 

210 

53 


1900 

80 

939 

999 

83 

213 

35 


1907 

83 

1,084 

i 1,163 

66 

190 

37 


1908 

80 

1,105 

1,107 

34 

220 

58 


1909 

79 

1,317 

1 1.244 

70 

310 

74 


1910 

80 

1,496 

1 1.412 

59 

216 

89 


1911 § 

77 

908 

935 

6 

138 

43 


19128 74 

743 

746 

6 

55 

32 

11 

1913 § 

07 

594 

610 

2 

17 

23 


1914 § 74 

722 

733 

5 

32 

25 

U 

19158 

66 

575 

007 

1 

21 

12 


1916 § 

1 68 

571 

644 

1 

25 

16 

11 

1917§ 

65 

421 

454 

3 

20 

3 


1918 § 

56 

245 

255 

3 

19 

5 

... 

1919§ 

58 

234 

268 


36 

8 

1 2} 

1920 § 

1 63 

459 

513 

1 

23 

4 

1 51! 


’ Prior to the year 1893, Horses, Asses, and Mules were not included 
in the definition of the word " Animals” in the Orders relating to 
Anthrax. t Deer. 1 Dogs. II Ferrets. 

§ The Anthrax Order of 1910, which came into operation on 1st 
January, 1911, provided for the confirmation by the Veterinary 
Inspectors of the Ministry of the existence of the disease in each 
outbreak recorded. 


A certain charming old lady of our acquaintance, says 
the writer of “The Way of the World ” in the Morning 
Post, has very methodical habits, a passion for exactness, 
and a great fondness for saving things. A result of the 
combination of these characteristics gave her niece a 
shock the other day. She went to her aunt’s orderly 
medicine chest and took down a bottle neatly labelled : 
“ Calomel—I think." 
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The Protection of Lambs from Stomach Worms. 


By Cooper Curtice (Zoological Division, U.S. Bureau of 

Animal Industry). 

(Reprinted from the Journal Amor. Vel. Med. Assn.) 

In extensive tests which have been carried on during 
the past eight years at the Bureau of Animal Industry 
farm near Vienna, Virginia, the use of Milestone solution 
is the only satisfactory means of controlling stomach 
worms under practical conditions that has been discovered. 
By its systematic use throughout the year stomach-worm 
infection has been easily, economically and effectually 
kept under control. Directions for the preparation and 
use of the remedy follow. 

The Bluestone Remedy. 

The Stock Solution. 

A stock solution is prepared as follows 
Coarsely powdered bluestone (copper 

sulphate) ... ... ... 1 pound 

Boiling water ... ... ... 2 quarts 

Add the bluestone to the water and dissolve it com¬ 
pletely. Replace any water that evaporates to make a 
total of 2 quarts. Store in glass or stoneware, tightly 
stoppered. This will keep indefinitely, and when diluted 
for use is sufficient for 400 doses. This is a stock solution 
and must not be administered in this strength, jor it will 
kill sheep. It must not be allowed to lose water by 
evaporation. 

Dilution for Use. 

For use 3 quarts of water is added to 4 fluid ounces of 
the stock solution for each 25 head of sheep to be dosed. 

Apparatus. 

The apparatus needed consists of one four-ounce glass 
graduate, one granite-ware quart measure, one granite- 
ware gallon measure, and one drenching tube. A baby's 
graduated nursing bottle may be used instead of the 
graduate and tube, but it is not so convenient and it takes 
more time. The drenching tube consists of three pieces 
fitted together in this order : A hard or flexible rubber 
or granite-ware funnel, a 34ft. rubber tube and a bin. brass 
tube. The calibre of the rubber tube is three-eighths of an 
inch ; the brass tube and the funnel fit into it. The 
outside diameter of the rubber tube is five-eighths of an 
inch. A thinner tube has proved less convenient to handle 
and less durable. 

The Dose. 

The bluestone is used only after dilution by the addition 
of water to the stock solution. Four fluid ounces of tho 
diluted solution are given to each sheep weighing 80 pounds 
or over. The weight of the sheep may be estimated, but 
the doses are measured accurately, not guessed at. For a 
lamb of 60 pounds a dose of 3 fluid ounces and for a lamb 
of 70 pounds 3$ fluid ounces is used. 

It has been found unnecessary to take the sheep from tho 
pasture until a short time before dosing. A convenient 
small pen is prepared either within or next to a large one, 
so arranged that a few sheep may be drivon in quickly and 
individual sheep released outside after dosing. 

Dosing the Sheep. 

Two persons are necessary to give the dose. One 
straddles the sheep, holds its muzzle with one hand and 


inserts the tube four inches into its mouth with the other. 
The other measures the dose, holds the drenching tube and 
pours the dose into the funnel. Backing tho sheep into 
a corner helps to steady it. The sheep should remain 
standing with-its head near horizontal, and care should 
bo taken not to choke or strangle it. Tleuty of time 
should be allowed for it to swallow. Moving tho tube in 
the mouth often aids in getting the sheep to swallow. 
More than 50 sheep may be dosed in an hour by ex¬ 
perienced operators, but carelessness ami haste are 
dangerous and must be avoided. The dosing should prefera¬ 
bly be done under competent veterinary supervision. In 
any case it should not be entrusted to inexperienced or 
naturally careless persons. 

Time of Dosing. 

All sheep on the farm except young lambs are dosed 
regularly every four weeks throughout the year, but 
pregnant ewes aro not dosed within two weeks of lambing. 
The dosing of the owes is renewed at the next regular dosing 
date after lambing. If for any reason it has been necessary 
to change the date of dosing, a slightly earlier day has 
been chosen rather than a lator one. Sheep occasionally 
have been dosed one week after a previous dosing \\ ithout 
apparont harm. Under such circumstances the next dose 
follows in four weeks. During the growing pasture season 
three-week intervals between doses aro better than four- 
week intervals. The regular dosing of lambs is begun as 
soon as they are weaned. 

Supplementary Control Measures. 

Medicinal treatment of the flock, though it has greatly 
reduced losses from stomach worms, even when the samo 
pasture land is used continuously, has given much better 
results when supplemented by frequent changes to clean or 
only slightly contaminated pastures. At the Vienna farm 
it has been found that yearlings and older sheep under 
systematic bluestone treatment may be pastured almost 
anywhere with little or no damage by stomach worms. 
Younger lambs, however, may not altogether escape injury 
unless precautions ure taken in addition to the medicinal 
treatment of the ewes. Young lambs have not become 
seriously affected with stomach worms while running with 
older sheep in burns and yards free from vegetation and 
from which the manure had been romoved prior to lambing 
time. 

The important precaution taken in addition to the 
periodical treatment of the ewes has been to provide for 
the lambs and ewes pasture that is free or almost free from 
worm infection. This has been accomplished by utilising 
fields of planted crops such as rye, wheat, oats or barley, 
not occupied by sheep or cattle since the ploughing of the 
fields. Creeps or hurdles to enable tho lambs to graze 
ahead of the ewes and temporary divisions of fields have 
also been employed as expedients to provide clean glazing 
for the lambs. 

Grass land may be used sparingly if there have been no 
sheep or cattle on it within a full year previously. Cultiva¬ 
tion greatly reduces the infection of the soil, and much of 
the infection dies out on pasture land from which sheep 
or cattle have been excluded for at least a year. 

By thus utilising clean or only slightly infected fields, 
meanwhile not neglecting the monthly dosing of the owes, 
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and making sure that they are well fed to favour copious 
milk production, lambs born in February and March have 
been reared to marketable age at the Vienna farm before 
the most dangerous part of the stomach-worm season, 
namely, the period from July to October ki the latitude of 
Washington, D.C. 

It is t rue that even with these precautions the lambs have 
sometimes picked up a few worms, but these have not been 
numerous enough to do serious immediate damage. 
Nevertheless, as a few worms carried by the lambs are likely 
to infect fields or pastures to which the lambs are moved 
after weaning, it has been assumed that lambs kept con¬ 
tinuously on one field or pasture after weaning will scarcely 
escape further stomach-worm infection, even though the 
field or pasture is quite clean when the lambs are placed 
on it. The lambs, having brought with them a few worms 
that will produce eggs to contaminate the new pasture, 
pick up young worms resulting from this contamination, 
and these produce eggs to contaminate the pasture still 
further. Additional infection is then likely to be picked 
up by the lambs, loading to greater contamination of the 
pasture, and so on, in increasing progression, until the 
worms become so numerous in the lambs as to cause serious 
damage. Accordingly when weaned and separated from 
the ewes the lambs that were retained for breeding stock 
or for marketing later in the year were given occasional 
changes of pasture as before weaning, utilising fields of 
stubble, rape, soy-beans, clover, grain, etc. As already 
noted, when the lambs were weaned they were started upon 
the routine of periodical treatment with blue-stone 
solution. 

The lambs have thus boon doubly safeguarded. First, 
the use of clean or nearly clean pasture has reduced the 
chances of their picking up many worms, and second, the 
bluestone treatment has destroyed most of the worms 
that the lambs may have picked up from time to time, 
thus retarding and minimising the contamination of the 
pasture. 

On the Vienna faim during the systematic application 
of the bluestone treatment it has been found that special 
precautions as to pasture may be gradually relaxed in the 
late autumn and that the sheep may thereafter be 
pastured wherever convenient with little danger from 
stomach worms. 

Advantages of the Bluestone Treatment. 

Sheep regularly dosed with bluestone and otherwise 
properly cared for have weighted more, produced more 
wool, and have been better milk producers than untreated 
sheep. Their lambs from birth have been healthier. 
Untroubled by worms and getting plenty of milk, the 
Iambs have thrived and grown rapidly* reaching a 
marketable size at the age of three to five months. The 
yearling ewes saved for breeding purposes, having grown 
well as lambs, have continued their growth. They 
commonly have become larger ewes than their dams, in 
cases in which these latter were raised without precautions 
against worm infestation. At slight expense the bluestone 
treatment has greatly increased profits in the production 
of mutton, wool and breeding stock. 


Summary of Method of Preventing Stomach-Worm 
Losses. 

All sheep on the farm are dosed with bluestone solution 
every four weeks throughout the year, except unweaned 
lambs and pregnant ewes within two w r eeks of lambing. 

Manure is removed from barns and yards before lambing. 

The unweaned lambs and the ewes to which they belong 
are kept on forage fields and pastures that are as free as 
possible from previous contamination by sheep and cattle, 
and the flock of ewes and lambs is changed to fresh fields 
as frequently as possible. Creeps or hurdles, allowing the 
lambs to graze ahead of the ewes, have been found useful. 

Treating the lambs with bluestone is begun at weaning 
time, and they are then kept on fields and pastures that 
are as dean as possible, changing frequently to fresh 
ground. They are, however, excluded from fields and 
pastures that are to be used for handling the next lamb 
crop, unless the land is to be ploughed up and planted 
before it is used again. 


Colour in Horses. 

There has been a good deal of investigatory work done 
as to how colour is transmitted in horses, and also as to 
the connection, if any, between colour and quality or 
performance. Last year a German authority published 
a report of some researches on heredity in horses, and 
of the practical conclusions to be deduced from them as 
regards the breeding of thoroughbreds. Amongst pure¬ 
bred horses he found that the colours most frequently 
occurring are bay and chestnut, both black and white 
being comparatively rare. Bays are of two types, pure 
and impure. Pure bays are the result of the union of two 
bay parents, whereas among the impure bays there are 
many horses resulting from the mating of a bay with a 
chestnut sire or darn. If a bay stallion is mated with a 
chestnut mare, 75 per cent, of the resulting progeny will 
bo bays, and in the proportion of two impure bays to one 
pure bay; the remaining 25 per cent, will be chestnuts. 
On the other hand, where a chestnut is mated with an 
impure bay or an impure bay w ith a pure bay, 50 per cent 
of the foals will belong to each type. It is the factor for 
black in the reproductive eclls, it appears, w hich decides 
the colour. Given that each individual receives exactly 
equal hereditary portions from both parents, a pure bay 
horse has the factor for black in each reproductive cell, 
the impure bay in half the cells, and the chestnut has it 
in none of the cells. The fact that the mating of a black 
stallion and mare or vice versa may at any time give rise 
to chestnut or black foals, but never to bay, shows that 
the bay factor is dominant ovor the factor determining the 
extension of black. It also explains why it is possible for 
a black foal to be obtained from mating two bays, or even 
a bay and a chestnut. The authority in question does not 
accept the somewhat prevalent idea that in the progeny 
of certain stallions and mares a particular coat colour 
regularly denotes a more satisfactory individual than other 
shades. No connection between colour and performance, 
such as in racing, lias ever been established.— Farmer*' 
Gazette. 
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The Veterinary Record. 

25th November , 1922. 


THE STUDY OF ANIMAL 
DISEASES. 

The Report of the Advisory Committee on Research 
into Diseases of Animals, published in March last, 
has been extensively quoted by the press, but so far 
no concrete proposals have been put forward for deal* 
ing adequately with the problem. In the Twelfth 
Report of the Development Commission (1922)* 
considerable emphasis is laid on the conclusions of 
the Advisory Committee, and it is stated that “ steps 
are now being taken to prepare a programme which 
will, if and when completed, give effect to most of 
the ehanges and improvements which the Committee 
agreed to be necessary.” 

The funds at present available are, however, 
insufficient to carry out the whole programme, and 
the report rightly states that “unless the general 
public as well as stock-owners interest themselves 
in this question, it will not be possible to terminate 
a state of affairs in connection with research into 
disease, which the Committee have characterised as 
a national disgrace.” 

The report goes on to point out that the public, in 
view of the great wastage in our resources caused by 
the diseases of animals, ought to realise that any 
measures leading to diminution of preventable animal 
mortality, consequent increase of food supplies, 
and diminished cost of compensation consequent 
on outbreaks of disease, are deserving of widespread 
support. The assistance given to medical research 
is compared with that given to veterinary r'search 
and it is shown that whereas in human medicine there 
has been a large increase in the number of investi¬ 
gations, those giving their whole attention to animal 
diseases are “ probably less than half a dozen.” 

What is the explanation ? In the first place the 
benefactions given for Veterinary Research have 
been “ surprisingly few.” The claims of comparative 
pathology are commended, therefore, to would-be 
benefactors. May we begin to hope that after the 
stupendous sums which have been left for the endow¬ 
ment of medical study during the past century 
the “ Cinderella of the Sciences ” may now receive 
some notice ? 

A second handicap is the fact that “the emolu¬ 
ments of the veterinary practitioner are meagre as 
compared with those of the medical man,” and there 

* H.M. Stationery Office, 3/6 net. 


is thus little encouragement for the extension of 
veterinary research. Researchers, are therefore, not 
numerous, and it is difficult to find men with the 
right qualifications to fill a certain number of posts 
available. It is the vicious circle : “ no recruits 

because no prospects, and prospects contracted be¬ 
cause no recruits.” 

.A third reason is the meagre State assistance. 
The Commissioners point out that the funds at their 
disposal cannot be used for training of investigators 
who propose to proceed abroad, and they develop the 
view that co-operation between the different states 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations to promote 
veterinary research needs to be cultivated. As a 
matter of economics, it is obvious that the animal 
wastage, in a continent such as Africa by deaths from 
preventable, diseases is such as enormously to out¬ 
weigh the small cost of an efficient veterinary service. 
Some scheme of co-operation between different British 
States to secure proper training of an adequate 
number of investigators is suggested. The Com¬ 
missioners also appeal to stock-owners in this country 
to support investigations into animal diseases, and 
commend the example set by the Scottish Animal 
Diseases Research Association in this matter. 

Disappointing though this section of the Report 
may be, it is very unlikely that in the near future 
anv large sums of money will be allocated by’ the 
State for research of any kind. Retrenchment is 
the order of the day. The only directions in which 
we may turn with hope seem to be the way indicated 
by the enthusiasts for research in Scotland, and the 
way of public benefactions. The first depends on 
the initiative of our Stock-Breeders’Societies, and we 
would suppose that when the thrifty Scot decides to 
spend money on research, the English Societies may 
think it worth while to follow the good example. 

To expect that the claims of veterinary research 
can be made to appeal to the wealthy benefactor is 
surely not unreasonable. Can we prevail upon men 
interested in the subject, like Viscount Lascelles, to 
help us to advertise the fact that benefactions to 
endow veterinary research in a country whose live¬ 
stock is worth five hundred millions sterling are as 
good a way as any other of helping to promote the 
nation’s prosperity ? 


The R.C.V.S. Council. 


The voting papers for the next election of Council 
of the R.C.V.S. will be issued to members residing 
outside the United Kingdom early in the new year, 
and nominations for the nine vacancies should be 
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made as early as possible in order to secure these 
votes. The inland voting papers will, of course, 
not be issued until May next, and the last day for 
nominations is May 10th. 

In addition to the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Garnett, whose term of office would have expired 
in 1924, the following members arc due to retire:— 
Sir Stewart Stockman, 

Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley, 

Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 

Mr. S. H. Gaiger, 

Mr. A. Gofton, 

Mr. G. P. Male, 

Mr. S. Wharam, and 


Mr. J. F. Craig. 

Probably all these will be nominated for re-election, 
but additional nominations should be made, as there 
will be nine vacancies. 

The present Council consists of :—- 

10 members residing in or near London. 

4 ,, ,, „ • Yorkshire. 

4 ,, ,, ,, Lancashire. 

4 ,, ,, ,, Midlands. 

4 „ ,, ,, Home Counties. 

3 ,, ,, „ Scotland. 

1 ,, ,, ,, Western Counties. 

1 „ ,, ,, Ireland. 

Or, put in another way, there are ten representatives 
from London, eleven from the North, including 
Scotland, nine from the Midlands and Southern 
Counties, and one from Ireland. 

The members retiring reside as follows :—Three 
in Scotland, two in London, one in Yorkshire, one in 
Berkshire, and one in Dublin. 

We have thought it useful to give this analysis, 
and hope it may be of assistance in connection with 
the nomination of new candidates for election. 


The members of the N.V.M.A. will no doubt wish 
to join with the Editorial Committee in congratulating 
their General Secretary and Editor. Mr. J. B. Buxton, 
on his appointment to the Scientific Staff of the 
Medical Research Council. This body, it may be 
stated, was appointed by the Privy Council for the 
purpose of facilitating and carrying through research 
in connection with matters pertaining to the general 
public health. The Editorial Committee also con¬ 
siders that the profession as a whole has to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the appointment of a veterinary 
surgeon to a body of such high standing, which is 
not primarily associated with veterinary matters. 
The Editorial Committee hope and trust that, in spite 
of the new duties which will devolve upon him. 
Mr. Buxton will still be able to maintain his intimate 
connection with the Association as General Secretary 
and Editor. 


the list of heavy milking cows at present in milk, given 
in the November issue of the British Friesian Journal, 
contains one 3,000-gallonor, ten 2,000-galloiiers, three 
1,900-gaUoners, seven 1,800-gallonors. and five 1,700- 
galloners ; while several other cows promiso to become 
2.000-galloners before the close of their lactation periods 
of 305 days. 


Qlirjical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 

Echinococcosis of the Heart in a Bullock. 

By H. C. Ganguly, Veterinary College, Calcutta. 

The occurrence of hydatid disease in ruminants is 
of sufficient importance in this country to merit the 
following note. Mortality as a result of hydatids of 
Tania echinococcus affecting vital organs, such as 
the heart, is fairly common in Bengal, and according 
to Pease ( Agricultural Ledger, Special Veterinary 
Series No. 15) it appears that 80 per cent, of bo vines 
in the northern part of India harbour hydatids of 
this t tenia. The disease is enhanced in importance 
as it is so closely related to tapeworm affections of 
human beings. 

Dissemination of the disease depends mainly upon 
the mature proglottides containing eggs that are 
expelled in the faeces of infected dogs, and bv their 
getting on to the herbage or by being washed or 
otherwise carried into drinking ponds. After inges¬ 
tion by cattle, etc. (intermediary hosts), the infective 
material is carried by the blood stream to suitable 
habitats, preferably the liver, lungs, spleen, kidney, 
etc. It appears that only comparatively rarely do the 
muscular tissues form a resting place and favourable 
environment for their further development. In this 
College Hospital hydatids of the echinococcus worm 
have been most frequently observed and in greatest 
numbers in the liver, lungs, and spleen, but seldom 
in other organs. 

Some time ago during post-mortem of an aged 
English cow (which was subjected to repeated tuber¬ 
culin tests and ultimately died), hydatids were 
noticed to have invaded both lungs to such an extent 
that there was scarcely any healthy tissue left. 
During the autopsy of another bovine a cyst was 
found to have attained a development in the spleen 
of the size of a fairly large cocoanut. 



Explanation ok Plate : a— apex; 6 —ruptured cyst; c —outer wall of 
left ventricle. 

The case under report, was that of a country bul¬ 
lock that died very suddenly. On examination the 
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heart revealed a ruptured echinococcus cyst the size 
of a walnut, and undergoing degeneration. The 
actual position in the heart was on the right side, 
and lying on the cardiac septum between the two 
ventricles. 

The Handling of the Fistula of the Withers in Practice. 

By B. W. Conp.ai), Kansas. 

Veterinarians fail to perform the necessary surgical 
interference to make recovery possible in cases of 
fistula of the withers. Hoping to assist brother 
practitioners in their field of endeavour, I offer the 
result of seventeen years of experience in country 
practice, covering many cases of this disease. 

The cause of fistula is immaterial. The fact that 
it exists is all sufficient. The essential thing for our 
profession is its cure, and as promptly as possible. 
The history, nature of swelling and location arc of 
importance as showing the treatment necessary and 
in giving prognosis. Many cases are made incurable 
by the treatment of owners and empirics. Blistering 
seldom repairs the condition, and must be approached 
with caution. Structures involved are too deep- 
seated to gain relief by external medication. My 
experience in the use of caustics has been disappointing. 
For twelve years I have followed surgical inter¬ 
ference. and the longer I practise it the more con¬ 
vincing is its efficiency. The use of the Williams 
operation for poll-evil and fistula has been followed 
for years. For the poll-evil it is good, but for the 
fistula I modify the operation and avoid the long 
incision on the crest of the withers, thus doing away 
with the possible large gaping wound and the unsightly 
conditions that mv clientele resents. True, my treat¬ 
ment is more difficult and requires a more careful 
procedure, but its advantages warrant its continued 
use. 

Manner of restraint is by twitch, local unassthesia, 
complete anaesthesia and casting harness. Complete, 
amesthesia is the ideal condition, but local conditions 
often make it impossible. Any other condition is 
courting censure from the humane society and lovers 
of animals. The instruments needed are dipping 
shears, scalpel, retractors, blunt-pointed bistoury, 
artery forceps, dressing forceps, curette, bone saw 
and bone forceps. 

The affected part in the adjoining area is clipped 
and painted with tincture of iodine. Be sure that the 
iodine covers, not only the field ot operation but also 
that area liable to give added infection during the 
operation. T take double precaution by washing the 
area above described with antiseptic solution, then let 
it dry. Another application of iodine is then applied. 
With the scalpel 1 make two incisions on each side, one 
anteriorly, one posteriorly, to enlargement. The 
anterior one is made obliquely downward and forward. 
The posterior one is made downward and backward. 
With the retractor lift the s kin from each opening, 
and by use of the scalpel separate the skin from the 
enlarged area. Through the four openings dissect out 
the ligament and all necrotic tissues. In case the 
part to be removed is larger than the opening, divide 


the tissue into sections and thus remove it. Examine 
the spinous processes carefully ; if injured, curette : 
if broken, remove with bone saw or bone cutters. 
Curette the whole cavity. With dressing forceps and 
pledgets of cotton remove all remaining tissues. 
Apply tincture of iodine to inside of cavity. Pack 
cavil v with iodiform gauze. Remove in twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours. Then apply zinc oxide ointment 
or capsules filled with iodoform every (wo or three 
days. 

The great enemies of fistula are, first, the old-time 
quack with his Milestone, corrosive sublimate, butter 
of antimony, and caustics. Next is the officious 
neighbour advising some form of aqueous solution to 
irrigate the wound. Last, but not least, is the 
pharmaceutical house with its sure cure of fistula 
for two dollars. 

The added use of bacterin in many cases assists the 
healing process, but all necrotic tissue once removed, 
very little after-treatment is needed.- Journal 
American Veterinary Association. 

The Effect of Udder Inflation in the Treatment of 
Animal Diseases. 

For a number of years we have been more or less 
familiar with results that at times seem marvellous 
in the treatment of parturient paresis when the udder 
is inflated with air or oxygen. There was a time 
(says the author) when I gave no consideration to 
this method of treatment unless the case was typical 
of parturient paresis and occurring within a few days 
of or soon after calving. But as time went on, I found 
myself using this method of treatment in milk cows 
in many cases that could not rightfully be called 
parturient paresis or milk fever, if we consider its 
relationship to calving as an essential in making our 
diagnosis. Such cases as I refer to arc characterised 
by normal or sub-normal temperature, inco-ordination 
of gait or else the cow being unable to stand, and 
marked depression going on to a state of complete 
coma, the bowels in some cases being inactive and in 
ot hers decidedly loose. While in a recumbent position 
tlu> cow usually maintains a posture typical of the 
ordinary case of milk fever. These symptoms may 
be present at any time during the gestation period, or 
even when she has not been carrying a calf for several 
months. Usually such cases are referred to as 
tox.cmia, and the history is such that the condition 
may rightfully be attributed to some dietary cause. 
At any rate we are safe in saying that parturition in 
many of these cases is not a factor. Yet my experience 
has been that a very large percentage of these cases 
readily respond to the ordinary milk-fever treatment. 
This with me has become so firmly established that 
whenever, to use the common expression, “ the cow' 
is down or nearly down,” and the case is acute and 
not of traumatic or infectious origin (specific), the 
inflation of the udder becomes the important part of 
the treatment. This may appear to some as being on 
the verge of empiricism. However, I can answer this 
by asking whether the pathology of parturient paresis 
and its treatment have ever been explained to your 
entire satisfaction ?—M Jacob, in the Journal 
American Veterinary Association. 
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Jfbstract. 

Camel Surra. 

Definition. —Surra is a protozoan remittent fever 
accompanied by emaciation and anaemia and characterised 
by the presence of trypanosomes in the blood during tho 
pa rax y sms of fever. 

Synonyms. —Surra, meaning rotten, is the most widely 
used term for the disease ; other common names for the 
disease in India are Pithgaya, Purana Tibirsa, Sarhgaya 
and Kanahogaya. 

History. —The disease was first discovered by a 
voterinary surgeon (Griffith Evans) in 1880 at Dera Ismail 
Khan, where he demonstrated the trypanosomes in the 
peripheral circulation of camels. 

Etiology. —The cause of the disease is a flagellate- 
trypanosome evansi. The trypanosome belongs to the 
class flagellata of the protozoa. It consists of an elongated 
body, undulating membrane and flagellum, and measures 
20—40-p in length and 1 — I*50-p in width. It is actively 
motile, and by reason of its size and motility can be easily 
seen in wet films of blood under a low objective. In dry 
preparations the organism is readily stained by Oiemsa or 
Leishman’s method. 

In preparations stained by Leislmian. the protoplasm 
stains blue and the flagellum reddish ; near tho middle is 
the macro-nucleus, staining purple and at the posterior 
end is a small deeply stained purple granule, known as the 
centrosome. The protoplasm often contains chromatin 
granules. Trypanosomes seen in the blood smear vary 
morphologically in appearance ; some are long and 
slender with a long flagellum and stain well, others are 
broader and shorter with a short flagellum and a well 
developed undulating membrane. These two forms are 
probably the sexual forms, male and female. 

Varieties. —Surra in the camel is met with in two 
distinct forms, acute and chronic. Of these two forms the 
chronic is most commonly met with. 

Acute form. —This form of the disease is seen— 

(a) in camels that become infected at a very advanced 

age. 

(b) in camels in which cerebral symptoms are 

prominent. 

(a) Camels infected at an advanced ago die in a very 
short time, varying from a few* weeks to a few months, tho 
most prominent feature in such cases being the almost 
continuous presence of trypanosomes in the peripheral 
circulation, accompanied by almost continuous fever. 
The camel, though old, may be in excellent condition at the 
time of infection, but it is remarkable how rapidly he loses 
condition and strength, and in some cases death takes place 
within three weeks. 

(b) In other cases in which the acute form is met with, 
the characteristic features are the cerebral symptoms. 
Camels suffering from this form of the disease are usually 
in good condition ; the cerebral symptoms appear suddenly, 
manifesting themselves by the camel bolting or falling 
down in a convulsion, which usually terminates in death. 

Cases of sudden death in the hot weather are frequently 
met with amongst camels suffering from surra, but such 


cases are not invariably suffering from an acute form of the 
disoase ; the camel when taken out to work may appear in 
normal health, but this is really not the case, and if his 
temperature were taken it would be found that he is 
suffering from high fever. It is only when heavily laden 
or taken long marches or worked during the heat of tho 
day in very hot weather, that camels drop down dead 
when worked while suffering from fever. 

Chronic form .—Tho chronic form of the disease is most 
frequently met with and is of very long duration, the camel 
lingering on for years (2—5), becoming gradually more and 
more emaciated and debilitated, till finally he becomes 
nothing but skin and bone and unable to rise from a sitting 
position, finally dying from anaemia and debility. In some 
cases it would appear that camels recover from the disease 
when well fed and not worked {vide heading, “The course 
that surra runs in camels ”). 

Diagnosis. —1. Microscopical examination of the bloorl 
—The demonstration of the trypanosome in the blood can 
bo made by the examination of—(a) wet film ; (6) stained 
preparation. 

The authors detail both methods of examination. 

A Practical Way of Detecting Surra in a large 

NUMBER OF CAMELS. 

To diagnose surra microscopically the trypanosome must 
be demonstrated in the blood, but as the trypanosomes 
only appear at intervals in the blood stream it is obvious 
that to detect all cases of surra in a camel corps it would be 
necessary to daily examine the blood of every camel over 
a considerable period of time. To do this would be an 
impractical proposition, as each corps contains over 1,000 
camels, and besides interfering wit h the work of tlie corps, 
it would be impossible for any one to examine 1,000 blood 
films daily. If, however, it is remembered that, between 
the time of the appearance and disappearance of tho try¬ 
panosomes from the peripheral circulation, there is a rise 
of temperature, all that is necessary for the detection of 
surra amongst a large number of camels is for the tempera¬ 
ture of all camels to be taken every morning and for the 
blood of those camels only which show a morning tem¬ 
perature of 99° F. or over to be examined. If twenty 
half-minute thermometers are used, t he temperature of a 
thousand camels can be taken in a very short time and the 
work of the corps is not interfered with to any extent. 
The method which should be adopted is as follows. The 
thermometers are inserted into tho first twenty camels ; 
after half a minute the temperature of the first camel is 
read and the thermometer is then inserted into No. 21. 
after reading the temperature of the second camel the 
thermometer is inserted into camel No. 22; and so on ; 
the taking of the temperatures of the camels will therefore 
only occupy the time it takes to walk slowly round the 
lines of camels. Those camels showing fever should be 
separated and their blood examined. 

Tho fevor is probably caused by a toxin excreted by the 
trypanosome, and until sufficient toxin is absorbed to 
produce a systemic disturbance no rise of temporature 
takes place ; consequently, trypanosomes may be found 
in the blood before the rise in temperature takes place, 
but in a camel in good condition a rise in temperature 
always takes place between the appearance and dis- 
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appearance of the trypanosomes from the blood stream. 
In the case of very thin, debilitated camels trypanosomes 
may occasionally be found, though the morning tempera¬ 
ture, during the time of the appearance and disappearance 
of the trypanosomes, has not risen above 98°F., but in 
such debilitated thin camels a morning temperature of 
98°F. really represents fever (as the morning temperature 
of such camels frequently is not more than 9f>°—97°F. 
during the intervals between the paroxysms. 

In t he following table the temperature of eight healthy 
camels taken at 9 a m., noon, 4 p m. and 6-30 p in. on two 
consecutive days (when the weather was not very warm) 
are given ; the normal morning temperature of a camel 
may be taken as 97° to 98°F.. and the normal evening 
temperature as 100° to 101 °F. 


Temperature of Healthy Camels. 


Time. 

1 


3 


5 

fi 

. 

8 

First day— 









9 a.m. 

97-8 

98-2 

97-2 

97-6 

97-8 

98 0 

97-2 

97-7 

Noon. 

98-4 

990 

98-4 

98-8 

98-5 

98-5 

990 

98-6 

4 p.m.... 

98-5 

98-7 

99-3 

99*2 

99-2 

99-4 

99-6 

99-2 

6-3U p.m. 

99-8 

100-6 

1000 

100-6 

1001 

100-2 

99-8 

100-3 

Second day— 









9 a.m. ... 

98-2 

99-0 

970 

98-2 

98-4 

97-4 

97-4 

97-9 

Noon ... 

98-8 

990 

98-8 

98-8 

98-4 

98-5 

99-0 

97-7 

4 p.m.... 

99-5 

100 0 

99-2 

99-9 

99-6 

99-2 

99-2 

99-5 

6-30 p.m. 

99-6 

100-8 

100-2 

100-6. 

100-2 

100-6 

100-6 

LOO-3 


The mean temperature of the 8 camels on the first day 


at 9 a.m. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 97*7 

The mean temperature of the 8 camels on the second day 

at 9 a.m. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 97-9 

The mean temperature of the 8 camels on the first, day 

at 6-30 p.m. 100 2 

The mean temperature of the 8 camels on the second day 

at 6-30 p.ra. . 100-3 


In taking the temperature of a camel care must be taken 
that the thermometer comes in contact with the mucous 
membrane of the rectum ; if this is not done a correct- 
reading is not always obtained. 

Symptoms. —The disease runs a rapid course ; this is 
not commonly met with. Camels infected, when very 
old, die within a few weeks, the most outstanding symptom 
in such cases being the almost continuous presence of 
trypanosomes in the blood stream accompanied by fever. 
In other cases cerebral symptoms are a characteristic 
feature of this form of the disease ; the camel has periodical 
convulsive attacks, death usually taking place during a 
convulsion. Before these prominent symptoms appear, 
the camel is noticed to be dull and periodically off feed, 
the eye becomes dull and be becomes quickly tired when 
at work. 

Chronic form .—This form is t hat most frequently met 
with. The camel is first noticed to periodically go off 
feed and soon tires when at work. The eye becomes dull 
and thore is sometimes a watery discharge ; he suffers 
from periodical attacks of fever ; the intervals between 
the attacks of fever are longer during the later stages of the 
disease. In the early stages of the disease trypanosomes 
are more frequently observed than in the later stages of 
the disease. The camel loses condition, the hump 
disappears and the muscles atrophy ; this is specially 
noticeable in the thigh muscles. The camel becomes so 
weak that he is unable to rise from a sitting position and 
dies from debility. Pneumonia is frequent ly met with in 


chronic surra cases, and oedema on the logs and abdomen 
is sometimes present. In the later stages of the disease 
diarrhoea is a prominent symptom. In females abortion 
is common. Suppuration of the inguinal glands and pus 
in the frontal sinuses is frequently mot with in the later 
stages of the disease. 

Course. —Many people maintain that camels once 
infected with surra never recover, while others maintain 
that if a camel infected with surra lasts ovor three years, 
the camel finally recovers, improves in condition and' 
becomes immune to the disease. From a number of 
experiments extending over several years, carried out by 
the authors the following results were obtained :— 

(1) Camels infected with surra, if worked under ordinary 

conditions, invariably succumb to the disease. 

(2) Camels infected with surra at a very early age (one 

year) if well fed and not worked, do not die from 
the disease. 

(3) The majority of camels infected with surra at 6 years 

or over, even when well fed and not worked, die 
within two to six years. 

(4) The time a surra infected camel lives depends to a 

groat extent upon the age of the camel when he 
becomes infected. 

(6) Very old camels die quickly from the disease. 

(6) In the early stages of surra the paroxysms are usually 
more frequent than in the lat-or stages of the 
disease. 

Ponies.— 1. The course that camel surra runs in ponies 
depends upon the ago of the pony at the time he becomes 
infected. 

2. Young ponies inoculated with camel surra often do 
not lose condition and do not always die from gradual 
emaciation ; on the contrary, they frequently, when not 
worked, put on condition and live for several years. 

3. In some cases in the later stages of the disease the 
intervals betwoen the paroxysms may be very long and the 
trypanosomes may disappear altogether from the peripheral 
circulation ; the blood, however, is still infective. In our 
experiments blood from ponies, as ascertained by the 
inoculation of small animals, has been found infective 
354 days after trypanosomes were last observed in the 
blood of the ponies (the blood of these ponies was daily 
examined). 

4. Constipation, colicy symptoms, partial paralysis and 
brain symptoms are commonly met with. 

Buffaloes. —1. Buffaloes do not die from camel surra. 

2. Buffaloes do not lose condition as the result of in¬ 
oculation with camel surra. 

3. Trypanosomes do not frequently appear in the blood. 

4. Though no trypanosomes may be found in the blood, 
the blood is nevertheless infective ; blood injected into 
rabbits, and guinea pigs, 163 to 172 days after buffaloes 
were inoculated with camel surra, proved infective to these 
animals. 

5. Buffaloes may act as a reservoir of the disease ; they 
are a favourite host of tabanidae. 

Goats. —1. Goats do not die from camel surra. 

2. Goats do not lose condition as the result of inocula¬ 
tion with camel surra. 

3. Trypanosomes are seldom found in the blood of goats 
inoculated with camel surra. 
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4. Though trypanosomes may not be found in the blood 
of goals which have been inoculated with surra, their blood 
is nevertheless infective, 300 days and more, after the goats 
are inoculated with surra. 

*». Goats may act as a reservoir of the disease, as they 
are favourite hosts of ticks which may play a part in the 
transmission of surra (vide heading “Transmission of 
surra ”). 

Sheep. —1. Sheep do not die from camel surra (in some 
experiments carried out by the authors, sheep that had 
been inoculated with camel surra died in from 88 to 032 
days after being inoculated, but further experiments 
tended to show that surra had little to do with the cause 
of death, as other sheep inoculated with camel surra have 
kept their condition and are still alive). 

2. Sheep do not lose condition when inoculated with 
camel surra. 

3. Trypanosomes are not frequently observed in the 
blood stream, but the blood lias been found infective 400 
days after the sheep have been inoculated with camel 
surra, as demonstrated by inoculation of w’hite rats. 

4. Sheep may act as a reservoir of the disease, tvs they 
are the favourite hosts of ticks, which may play an 
important part in the transmission of camel surra. 

Dogs. —1. Dogs inoculated w’ith camel surra show very 
little resistance to the disease and die within a few months. 

2. Dogs become greatly emaciated and frequently show 
eye lesions. 

Rabbits and Guinea Pigs. —1. Guinea pigs and rabbits 
are susceptible to camel surra and die within a few months. 

Post-mortem Appearance. —On post-mortem there are 
no characteristic lesions in camels that die from 8urra 
except those of extreme emaciation. In soino cases 
suppuration of the inguinal and other lymphatic glands 
may bo observed and sometimes pus in the frontal and 
maxillary sinuses. 

Disposal of the Carcase. —-All camels that have died 
from surra should be at once burnt or buried ; the try¬ 
panosomes may remain alive for 20 to 30 hours (depending 
upon climatic conditions) in the blood and lymph ; in 
order to prevent dogs, etc., from eating the carcase and 
becoming infected, and crow's and ordinary flies from 
spreading the disease to healthy animals by mechanical 
means, the carcase should be burnt or buried as quickly 
us possible. If the carcase is burnt, the most satisfactory 
method s as follows: a trench is dug in the form of a 
cross 1 foot deep and I foot wide and 8 feet long each 
way. The points of the cross are shallow and the deepest 
part should be where they bisect. The object of the cross 
arrangement is to facilitate draught. Pieces of wood are 
placed across the trenches ; on these is placed wood, then 
the trunk of the camel, then more w'ood, then the limbs, 
then more wood, and on the top the viscera. 

Treatment. —Excellent results have been obtained in 
the treatment of camel surra by the intravenous injection 
of tartar emetic. The method is very simple and in¬ 
expensive, and consists of injections of a one per cent, 
solution of tartar ometic on alternate days, until a total 
of at least 28 to 30 grammes of tartar emetic has been 
injected. The first injection should be given during an 
interval between the paroxysms ; if the drug is in jected 
when trypanosomes are present in the circulation fainting 


is likely to occur, and in some cases death may even result 
from very small doses, e.g 50 cc. of a 1 per cent, solution ; 
on the other hand if the treatment is commenced at a time 
when trypanosomes are absent from the peripheral 
circulation the drug is well tolerated. The tartar emetic 
should be dissolved in distilled water and the solution 
filtered and injected very slowly at blood heat. The 
following doses have been found to be w r ell tolerated and 
to have given excellent results in camels of average size :— 
1st day 50 c.c. of a 1 per cent, solution. 


3rd day 100 c.c. ditto. 

5th day 150 c.c. ditto. 

7th day 150 c.c. ditto. 

9th day 175 c.c. ditto. 

11th day 175 c.c. ditto. 

13th day 175 c.c. ditto. 

15th dky 175 c.c. ditto. 

17th day 175 c.c. ditto. 

19th day 175 c.c. ditto. 

21st day 175 c.c. ditto. 

23rd day 175 c.c. ditto. 

25th day 175 c.c. ditto. 

27th day 175 c.c. ditto. 

29th day 175 c.c. ditto. 

31st day 175 c.c. ditto. 

33rd day 200 c.c. ditto. 

35th day 200 c.c. ditto. 


To carry out the injections the most suitable apparatus 
is Ehrlich’s injection flask. If any of the tartar emetic 
solution is injected subcutaneously swelling and suppura¬ 
tion at the seat of injection will result; to avoid this a 
little salt solution is injected before and after the dose of 
tartar emetic. If no salt solution is injected after the 
tartar emetic a drop of tartar emetic may enter the tissues 
when withdrawing the needle, resulting in swelling and 
suppuration, but by injecting a small quantity of salt 
solution after the tartar emetic this danger is avoided. 
If after any injection the camel is off feed, the interval 
between the injections should be increased and no injection 
given till the camel is feeding well. 

If after any injection a copious flow' of tears from the 
eyes is noticed, an extra day or two interval should be 
allowed before the next injection is given. 

In some camels the injections of tartar emetic produce 
constipation ; this must be counteracted by a moderate 
dose of magnesium sulphate; in other camels slight 
diarrhoea may follow the injections ; in such cases small 
doses of ehlorodyne or tincture of opium are indicated ; 
in the majority of cases of average-sized camels, if the 
above-mentioned doses are adhered to, the injections are 
well tolerated and produce no ill effects. 

To porform the injections the camel should be tied down 
and throw'n down on his side. 

The best way to determine how the camel is “ standing “ 
the injections is to note how the camel is feeding. The 
injections should be mado in the afternoon, the camel 
should be fed with gram in the morning, then sent out 
for exercise or browsing, and fed with grain and bhoosa 
in the ovoning ; water should be allowed ad lib. Old and 
very thin camels are not worth treating. 

(To be continued) 
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jfssocicrtion Reports. 


West of Scotland V.M.A. 


The Horse Export Trade. 


A meeting of the West of Scotland Division 
N.V.M.A. was held in the Royal Hotel, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow, on Saturday evening, 28th October, 
1922, at 4 p.m. 

Mr. David Brown. M.R.C.V.S., Kilwinning, 
presided. 

The following members and visitor were present : 
Messrs. Brown, Robb. Macfarlane, Macleod. Roy, 
Mitchell, Meihile, Pollok. Wilson, Taylor, Oathmin, 
Whitehouse, Mason, McGaughev, and Weir. Visitor. 
Mr. Taylor, Edinburgh. 

Apologies were read from Messrs. Mclntvre 
(Greenock), Gaiger, Blue, Dickie (Glasgow), Campbell 
(Rutherglen), Douglas (Ayr), Scade (Galston), Laird 
(Kilmarnock). Bishop (Perth), Ferguson (Dundee), 
and Begg (Hamilton). 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The Secretary proposed as members Dr. White- 
house and Mr. Mason, Seconded by Mr. Macleod. 

Mr. Mitchell proposed Mr. McGaughey and the 
Secretary seconded. 

The President informed the meeting that at a 
meeting between the Ayrshire Farmers’ Association 
and the Ayrshire Veterinary Association re Fees and 
Prices, an amicable settlement had been reached. 

The Secretary read a paragraph which appeared 
in the Glasgow Evening News, 27th October, 1922, re 
National Canine League offering to supply free 
veterinary attendance and medicine to those dog 
owners who were unable to pay for it themselves. 

The Secretary was instructed to communicate with 
the local secretary of the N.C.D.L., and report to the 
next meeting. 

Mr. James Macfarlane, M.R.O.V.S., Glasgow, then 
read a paper on “ Some Notes on the Export Trade 
in Horses and Carcases to the Continent for Food.” 

Some Notes on the Export Trade in Horses and 
Carcases to the Continent for Food. 
Gentlemen, 

My reason for bringing this subject before von is 
that it is time we had an expression of expert opinion 
as to whether or not the regulations have gone too 
far, and instead of being a blessing to horses in 
general, have inflicted unnecessary suffering by 
causing very many horses to be worked on in this 
country longer than they would otherwise have been. 
The time is specially opportune on the eve of a 
Parliamentary General Election. 

There is a Bill before the House of Lords (and it has 
passed its second reading) seeking powers to impose 
a £20 tax on each animal over four years old ex¬ 
ported to the continent, also all condemned horses 


must be immediately slaughtered. The Ministry of 
Agriculture are opposing this Bill. 

Before proceeding further. I cede to no man mv love 
of animals, and I believe in everything that has been 
done to make the conditions under which animals 
travel as safe and free from any suggestion of cruelty 
as possible, but sickly sentiment has crept in too far, 
and I think it should be stoutly opposed before these 
misguided, though well-meaning, people get the trade 
stopped altogether. 

It is difficult to understand how the big horse-users 
in this country have allowed this matter to go so far 
without adequate opposition, and I fail to see why 
pure sentiment should be allowed to interfere with 
a trade involving over half a million pounds of money 
annually, and which, if properly conducted, clears out 
of this country 60,000 horses annually. The only 
explanation is that on the one side there were three 
or four different interests involved. The dealers in 
this class of animal are not well educated or in¬ 
fluential ; the horse-owners, at the time this agitation 
was going on, were getting good prices for cast horses, 
and owing to sentiment, and being somewhat in the 
dark as to the effect of the alterations proposed, put 
up no strong opposition. The. Ministry of Agriculture, 
realising that the investigation revealed a slackness 
on their part, were naturally willing to meet the 
demands for better regulations ; in fact, if the trade 
were stopped altogether, they would have less to 
worry over ; and, lastly, the breeders of horses did 
not see then how it was going to affect them adversely. 

The trade sometimes affects farmers directly, but 
more often indirectly, as the greater the number of 
horses that are shipped, the greater the demand there 
will be for young horses to fill their places, thus 
ensuring that the standard of horses working on our 
streets would be improved. Straight-legged horses, 
chronic thick-legged horses, and many greasv-heeled 
horses would almost entirely disappear from our 
streets. In the olden days horses were attempted 
to be shipped, and were shipped, that were a disgrace, 
but our present regulations, to which I will refer 
later, are now so strict that there can be no question 
of cruelty during shipping; in fact, many horses 
come back from the shipping ports, after being turned 
down by the veterinary inspector as unfit to travel 
the thirty-six hours’ journey to the Continent, and 
continue to work, without cruelty, for months, and 
even years, on our streets. 

Owing to the agitation that has been going on, our 
Government, and the Ministry of Agriculture, also 
the Vets, under the Board, have become greatly 
alarmed, and one would think from their attitude as 
to the standard of fitness, and the replies to questions 
in Parliament, that this trade still amounted almost 
to a disgrace, and ought to be discouraged. 

In the old days the veterinary inspection was carried 
out by local practitioners, who were paid a miserable 
pittance for their work. I understand the fee 
averaged about 4d. per horse. The supervision bv 
our Government was very lax ; the accommodation 
on board ship was very poor; in fact, nobody took 
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a proper interest, because the dealers were better 
paid for horses that died, or had to be destroyed on 
the journey, as they were usually well insured. 

That these things have all been stopped will be made 
evident by a perusal of the Order of the Ministry of 
Agriculture dated 21st December, 1921. and called 
“ The Exportation and Transit of Horses. Asses and 
Mules Order of 1921.’’ It is a very strict and com¬ 
prehensive Order. 

The examination must be carried out in daylight 
immediately before shipment, by a whole-time 
veterinary officer at recognised ports, and the fee. 
prepaid, before examination is 5s. per horse. The 
veterinary inspector has to certify in writing that 
“ the animal is capable of being conveyed by sea and 
disembarked without cruelty, and also to be capable 
of being worked without suffering.” Mark well. 
“ Capable of being worked without suffering as this 
is the point to which I want to refer later on. 

Water, food, a separate stall, attendance, lights, 
ventilation, drainage, passage ways, approaches and 
gangways, have to be provided on the ship. Rugs 
must also be provided, by the owners, for clipped 
horses. Each steamer has to carry a “ killing 
instrument ” discharging a bullet. 

Rule No. 26 provides that animals shall not be 
embarked on a vessel at a port in Great Britain if they 
cannot be discharged within a reasonable time after 
their arrival at the continental port. 

The specifications for fittings on vessels carrying 
horses are very definite and complete, as are also the 
regulations for cleanliness and disinfection. There is 
a supervising officer who visits the ports unexpectedly, 
and at times travels on the vessels. Vessels carrying 
horses go direct to continental ports. 

I will now indicate the extent of the trade in live 
horses to the continent :—- 

In the year 1920. at nine ports in Great Britain, 
56.702 were exported, 2,941 were rejected, and 284 
were slaughtered. 

In the year 1921, at the same ports. 45,120 horses 
were exported, 4,389 were rejected, and 2 were 
slaughtered. 

In six months ending June 30th, 1922, 10,826 horses 
were shipped, 1,417 were rejected, and 3 were 
slaughtered. 

These, figures show that the new regulations have 
been effective. 

Comparing the years 1920 and 1921, the trade in 
carcases is very interesting. In 1920, to Belgian and 
French Ports the weight was 4.423,229 kilogrammes, 
and in addition, 1 227 carcases to Holland. In 1921 
there were 6.375,623 kilogrammes =6.281 tons of 
carcases (average weight three carcases to the ton) 
exported, and 3,666 carcases to Holland. 

You will see that the trade in carcases has doubled, 
and the shipping of live horses has diminished by more 
than one half. 

From a statement published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in August, 1921, I take the following 
extracts - 


“ Among the other improvements made, we have 
raised the standard of fitness required at all ports, 
so as to prevent shipment of any but fully fit horses.” 

“ These measures have already stopped the export 
trade in horses, which, though sound, might be classed 
as worn-out or decrepit, and the public may be 
assured that no trade in decrepit horses exists. This 
does not necessarily mean that no horses sent over to 
tin* Continent are slaughtered after their arrival, for 
while the demand for horseflesh on the Continent 
remains as at present, some very sound working 
horses will be selected for slaughter, owing to the 
amount and qualit y of meat they are likely to produce.” 

In a further statement issued on 15th March 1922. 
it says that “ the trade in live horses has been con¬ 
siderably reduced, whilst that in dressed horse 
carcases has largely increased. Two ports of shipment 
for live horses have been closed. The French Govern¬ 
ment have withdrawn the regulation that the head, 
lungs and trachea are to be attached to carcases 
when shipped. There are still 200 live horses exported 
to the Continent weekly. It is, of course, impossible 
for the Ministry to take any responsibility for the 
manner in which these animals are treated on arrival 
on the Continent, since the British Government has 
no jurisdiction there. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
to think that the Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in Belgium or Holland are inactive, 
or that the Government of these countries are in¬ 
different to the manner in which the slaughter of 
animals for human consumption is carried out there. 
Even in Great Britain it has not been found practic¬ 
able to enforce any particular method of slaughter 
of animals for food, although efforts are being made 
to secure humane methods.” 

It is well known to you all that good conditioned 
live horses are more valuable and most desirable on 
the Continent than if sent as carcases, for various 
reasons—the value of offal is much greater, and they 
can be kept until they are needed for food; in fact, 
the certainty of an animal being allowed to be shipped, 
trebles his value. At present horses to be destroyed 
and sent as carcases to the continent realise £2 to £8. 
Doubtful shippers, £8 to £16. I sav “doubtful 
shippers ” advisedly, because the dealers get many 
surprises. 

I am of opinion, in the best interest of the equine 
race, its owners the veterinary surgeons and our 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Societies, an 
agitation should be started to demand that the 
Government delete the words “ and also be capable 
of being worked without suffering ” out of Chap. 1. 
Para. 1. of the Exportation and Transit of Horses 
Order, 1921. It is a well-known fact that a horse 
used to resting his legs will stand better, and prevent 
himself from being abused during a rough sea passage, 
than a sound horse that has always stood squarely, 
because the tendency for the latter is to draw his 
legs in below him. while with the former the rested 
leg acts as a stay or pro]). Fat or fair-conditioned 
horses used to harness and town work, not suffering 
pain, even though they are not trotting sound. 
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and that have thick legs, grease, sprained tendons, 
anchylosed joints or tender feet, can be shipped with 
much less chance of cruelty being involved than 
young unbroken pedigreed animals brought in from 
the country, and not used to noise or close confine¬ 
ment. What would our breeders of pedigreed horses 
say if all shipment had to be stopped because of the 
cruelty it involved ? 

The veterinary inspectors at the ports should be 
men who have had experience in practice among work 
horses. 

Again, there might be two classes for shipment. 

1st—Fit for work. 

2nd—Animals to be used for food within a stated 
period of arrival on the Continent ; they would require 
to be branded, and would take in all “ unnerved ’’ 
horses, hundreds of which. 1 understand, are being 
shipped at present. Personally, I do not think this 
classification necessary, as all fat and fleshy horses, 
with the demand for horseflesh at anything like 
normal, would immediately be bought for slaughter, 
ff the words “ suitable for work ” were deleted, than 
I would add the following paragraph :—“ All horses 
offered for shipment, and rejected, must be slaughtered 
immediately, unless the veterinary inspector certifies 
that his reason for rejection is a temporary one." 

Owing to the knackery licences being so difficult 
to obtain here, the trade in carcases to the Continent 
has practically become a monopoly, and to secure more 
competition, easier transport, uniform veterinary 
inspection and better conditioned carcases, I suggest 
that public horse-killing abattoirs be opened at the 
ports of shipment. I believe there is an abattoir 
standing almost idle at Leith, and I see no reason why 
horses to be killed for shipment abroad should not be 
taken into our existing abattoirs, as horses are 
practically free from tuberculosis or any other 
infectious disease communicable to man. 

I do not think we will ever overcome our insular 
distaste at the thought of eating horseflesh, though I 
am convinced its feeding value is much greater than 
much of the cow beef that we consume (animals that 
have had all their sap and substance milked out of 
them), but that is no reason why we should deprive 
the foreigner of his horseflesh, and, incidentally, our 
contractors from getting the utmost for the animals 
they have for disposal. 

L see the Ministry and the agitators refer to this 
class of horse as “aged, worn-out and decrepit,” but 
the great majority of them are animals with youth 
on their side, but which, due to stress of street work, 
have developed some defect that, to use a once familiar 
military classification, takes him out of “ Class A." 
Surely, a 36-hours’ sea voyage, and the practical 
certainty that they will be humanely destroyed a 
few days after, is preferable for these animals than 
to have to work away for years here, dropping 
gradually in the social scale. 

At present there is a slump in trade everywhere ; 
the price of horseflesh has not escaped, and besides, 
very cheap chilled beef is being imported into con¬ 
tinental countries from South America. 


If the rate of money exchange become more normal, 
the demand for horses and horseflesh on the Continent 
would increase. 

One other point to be remembered is that the carcase 
trade is difficult to conduct during the summer 
mont hs, and with delays caused by stormy weather, 
owing to flesh not keeping, while refrigerating equip¬ 
ment would be too expensive. 

The next hour was spent in tea and general con¬ 
versation, which added to the social success of the 
meeting considerably. Thereafter a very lively 
discussion took place, the majority of those present 
taking part therein. 

The following points were brought out - 

That the trade is very efficiently carried out now, 
and that no cruelty exists. None but horses fit for 
work are being shipped, and that everything is done 
to ensure the comfort and safety of the animals on 
board the ships. The people who wish the trade 
in horses to the Continent abolished altogether are 
very energetic and influential. 

Unnerved horses should be branded as such before 
leaving the country. In Belgium the horses are re¬ 
examined by a veterinary inspector and put into two 
classes 

(1) “ Those fit for work.” They are given un¬ 
conditional release, and on them a very heavy tax 
is imposed. 

(2) “ Those for immediate slaughter,” on which a 
small tax is imposed. 

The question of providing facilities for the slaughter 
of horses whose carcases are to be exported in 
existing slaughter-houses at ports of shipment would 
be a step in the right direction, but the permission of 
the local authorities would be required. The con¬ 
ditions and methods of slaughter in the continental 
cities was favourably commented on, also the class 
of heavy horses found working on the streets. 

Mr. Macfarlank, in summing up after the dis¬ 
cussion. moved that the following two resolutions 
be sent to the R.C.V.S., the N.V.M.A.. the Glasgow 
Cartage Contractors’ Association. the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Ministry of Agriculture. Mr. 
Mitchell seconded this course, which met with the 
approval of the meeting. 

Resolutioni. 

(1) That the Bill before the late Parliament in 
Lord Lambourne’s name, seeking power to further 
restrict the export trade in work horses to the 
Continent, be opposed, as unnecessary and unjust, 
owing to the present high standards prevailing, and 
the efficient* manner in which the trade is conducted. 

(2) That from the Exportation of Horses, Asses 
and Mules Order of 1921 the words, “ and also be 
capable of being worked without suffering,” be 
deleted, and that two classes of animals for export be 
established:— 

(a) Fit for work ; 

(b) Fit to be shipped without cruelty. 
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Such aniinuls to he branded and used as food within 
a certain period of arrival on the Continent. The 
co-operation of the continental governntents, it is 
recognised, would he required. 

George W. Weir, M.R.C.V.S., 
Hoii. Secretary. 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Kdltor will be glad to receive itemaof profeiaional interest in 
theae columns 


Roman Horse Shoes. 

That the Romans shod their horses cannot he disputed, 
and this fact affords a means whereby to determine in¬ 
directly from the size of the shoes found in tumuli, the kind 
of horse for which they were forged. Most of these 
shoes of old type are small, and seem to have been intended 
for the hoofs of ponies or mules, and not for large horses. 
The shoes found during one century increased in size 
as time advanced, and from this fact it can hi* deduced 
that horses similarly grew in stature. Fleming, in his 
book on “ Horse Shoes and Horse Shoeing,” draws atten¬ 
tion to this. “The most ancient shoes weigh scarcely 
more ttjan from 90 to 120 grammes, whilst those of the 
following ages increase in weight and in dimensions also, 
so that for the time of the Romans they reach from 180 
to 245 grammes ; then to 505 ; and lastly, in our own 
days, they weigh from 490 to 850 grammes, and even 
more .”—Live Stock Journal. 


Brookside Colantha, the record-breaking British Friesian 
cow, has reached her 3,000 gallons pre-eminence by no 
fluke. After inquiry at the best-informed sources, it has 
been learned that there is nothing abnormal in the method 
of her feeding or upkeep. One, who is in the best position 
to know, writes in answer to an inquiry—“ Brookside 
Colantha is a natural cow, naturally fed on natural food, 
but at all times under strict observation. Since she 
became the property of the Hache Herd she has never 
during this or any other lactation had milk as part of her 
food. After calving in November last she was milked 
three times daily for one month, after which it was found 
necessary to milk her four times in the 24 hours. During 
the month of January she averaged over 11 gallons daily, 
and her best production was 119Alb. in 24 hours.” This 
is an invaluable testimony. It is absolutely trustworthy. 
What has been done by a British Friesian can in due time 
be done by an Ayrshire if the like sane methods to secure 
milk production are followed. For 120 days Brookside 
Colantha’s yield averaged 10 gallons per day. On 1st 
January she gave 112Jib. ; on the 2nd, 1141b.; 3rd, 
117Jib. ; 4th, 113Jib. ; 5th, 116JIb. ; 6th, J08Jlb. ; 7th. 
107Jib., and so on. She would appear to have been at 
her best in January. Her highest yield—the 110Alb.— 
was recorded on 18th January. On the day before she 
gave 114lb., and on the day after 113jlb .—Scottish Farmer. 


The quantities of condensed milk imported into this 
country during 1921 reached the enormous total of 
259,355,212 lbs. 


Arrangements have been made for an International 
Congress on cattle-breeding, to be held at The Hague, 
in August of next year. The Government of the Nether¬ 
lands have taken the initiative in convening the Congress, 
the object of which is to have an exchange of views on 
the scientific currents in the various countries in the 
sphere of cattle breeding. 

Serious complaints were made at a meeting of the 
Warwickshire County Council as to the dangerous state 
of the main roads since they have been treated with 
bituminous matter. Farmers declared that the roads 
were as slippery as glass since this substance had been 
applied. 


An Order has been passed by the Canadian Government 
rescinding the requirement that hay, feed, and bedding 
material for the use of cattle, sheep, other ruminants, 
and swine imported into Canada from Scotland must be of 
Canadian origin. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Offloe not Inter then bv the 
first post on Tuesdnj morning for insertion in following Satnrdnj’s issue. 

All correspondence must beer the name end address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


A Case of Virulent Distemper. 

Sir,—Captain Kirk appears to resent my letter on the 
al>ove. It being my opinion that he is mistaken in his 
diagnosis, why should he complain if I voice my ideas ? 
If he has learned nothing from having his errors explained 
to him, that must be because he is unable to appreciate 
the fact that he has made any error at all. It sounds 
very superior to write al>out “destructive criticism,” 
but to expose error is just as valuable to the cause of 
truth as to propound new truths. 1 certainly do not 
query facts, and I am perfectly willing to accept Captain 
Kirk’s abilities in pulse counting, though there are others 
who are not. I also accept the statement that the bladder, 
uterus, stomach, etc., appeared abnormal, but I cannot 
agree that an inflamed bladder, uterus, stomach, etc., 
arising within 48 hours point to distemper. 

Further, in my humble opinion the uterine and bladder 
lesions are extraordinary in such a young animal. Captain 
Kirk’s remark about you, sir, wanting clinical material is 
suggestive of the apologetic. I sincerely hope I have not 
discouraged him, as that is the last thing I desire. 

I wrote my letter not with the presumption to instruct 
Captain' Kirk, but 1 thought it might interest your readers 
to discuss this subject, concerning what—for want of a 
better name—we might term “ fits.” As far as I can 
judge from the ante •mortem symptoms related, this was 
just an ordinary case of severe “fits,” and I fail to see 
exactly why Captain Kirk singled out this particular 
case as one on which to make a post-mortem report. I 
am quite aware that little is known about this subject, 
but I do not think we can learn much from such a case. 
In order to make a real advance in knowledge, it would be 
necessary to record a series of cases whose history is 
better known. Captain Kirk graphically describes the 
dogs’ home as a place where “terror” reigned. Under 
those circumstances, 1 am not surprised that we get no 
reliable history. 

Captain Kirk says I “ invented ” and misquoted con¬ 
cerning the stated length of fatal nervous cases. Of 
course, I was referring to this particular case. No one 
in their senses would suggest that all such cases were 
limited to 48 hours. I am sorry I do not possess the 
literary ability of Captain Kirk, but what I wanted to 
convey was that one should have very complete evidence 
before coming to a conclusion that any case lasted only 
48 hours. 
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Captain Kirk asks rathor for constructive criticism— 
it is difficult to construct on an insufficient basis. How¬ 
ever, if confronted with a case of this sort, in spite of the 
reigning “ terror,” I should have taken pains to find out 
the history of the animal for the previous two months 
at least. As regards treatment, l have grave doubts 
about tlio advisability of giving such dangerous drugs 
as morphia and aconite. It is suggestive of his faith in 
ice that he had tills ready at a late hour of the evening. 
I consider the therapeutic agent likely to give relief 
would bo a vasodilator, rather than a vaso-constrictor 
to the skin vessels like ice—which, by restricting their 
capacity, would tend to increase the congestion elsewhere. 
If the animal be left alone and confined in the dark in 
moderate temperature, “fits,” lasting for periods up 
to 36 hours, often subside spontaneously.-—Yours truly, 
F. O. Parsons. 

The Mall, Ealing, W., November , 1922. 

Expert Witnesses. 

Sir,—The subjoined report of police proceedings will 
reveal to your readers a deplorable state of affairs, par¬ 
ticularly as the magistrate thought fit to state that “he 
was sorry that the Bench should be insulted by the evidence 
given” at the first hearing. 

Mr. Hodgins had stated : Ringbone, quitt er, sidebones. 
lameness. 

Mr. Sherrin deposed: No ringbone, grazed coronet 
only, no lameness. 

Professor Macqueen, as umpire, certified : Bruised 
heels, enlarged pasterns, worn fetlocks and lameness. He 
was absolutely silent about ringbone, quitter and side- 
bones. His diagnosis of the case was in essent ial disagroe- 
ment with both expert witnesses. 

But another very unusual incident occurred during the 
first hearing, when one expert openly challenged t he 
other expert in what is described as a “sporting offer," 
but offering to pay the umpire’s fee if ho were “ wrong,” 
and boasted he was " a busier man ” than his opponent 
As it appears from the pre.-,s report that Professor Mar- 
queen’s certificate indicated that both experts were wrong, 
it would be very interesting to learn how the two experts 
settled the case from a financial point of view 

1 observe that the unfortunate owner had to pay £5 
6s. 4d. costs. Probably he was the only sportsman of 
the lot, if we are to define a sportsman as a man who p lys 
up.—I am. dear Sir, yours faithfully, Henry Gray. 

I Redfield Lane, S.YV. 5. 

The report to which our correspondent refeis appeared 
in The Ealing Gazette , and is as follows:— 

“ As the result of the disagreement between two veterin¬ 
ary surgeons regarding the condition of a horse, the 
justices at Ealing Police Court, on November 4th, ad¬ 
journed the case in order that the animal might be sent 
to the Royal Veterinary College for examination. 

The charge was against George Slade (58), of 41 Hugon 
Road, Fulham, for cruelty to a black gelding. 

Police-sergeant 22X stated that the horse suffered 
from ringbones, and that defendant said he thought it 
must have kicked itself 

Inspector Kenzie, R.S.T’.C.A., stated that the horse 
was in good bodily condition. Its lameness was due to 
double ringbone and a quitter. 

Thomas Hodgins, M. R.C.V.S., of Acton, said the horse 
was lame on both forelirnbs. A quittor was present, 
and ringbones and sidebones. The animal was unfit, 
and would be unfit to work on the roads. It was over 
20 years old. 

Giving evidence for the defence, Edward Richard 
Sherrin, M.R.C.V.S., of Stanmore, said that last Monday 
the horse was going sound. It had a graze on the inside 
of the near fore coronet which might have caused lameness 
for a little way. That morning the horse was absolutely 
sound and there was no ringbone. 

The Chairman (Mr. VV. Powell) : When doctors disagree 
we have got to decide. 

Mr. Hodgins : I would suggest that you might remand 
the case and send the horse to the Royal Veterinary 


College. If I am wrong, I will pay, and if Mr. Sherrin is 
wrong, ho pays. 

Mr. Sherrin : I am afraid I have not got the time to 
at tend. 

Mr. Hodgins: I have, and l am a busier man than 
you. 

The Chairman : That is a sporting offer. The case is 
remanded for a week for the horse to be sent to the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

At the resumed hearing on November 11th:— 

Inspector Kenzie, R.SP.C.A., spoke to seeing the 
horse examined by Professor Macqueen at the College, 
and to bis writing a certificate which he produced. 

The Chairman (Mr. VV. Powell) said the report was: 
“ The animal is in my opinion lame in front and in the near 
hind limb, and unfit for work. Defects : Bruised heels, 
enlarged pasterns and worn fetlocks. This horse, in my 
opinion, is unfit for any sort of work.” 

Accused : L say it is a good horse. 

The Chairman reviewed the ovideneo given at the 
previous hearing by the two veterinary surgeons, and 
said that that given for the defence was diametrically 
opposed to that given l»v the prosecution. The Bench 
now had the report from the Royal Veterinary College, 
which clearly and conclusively proved that Mr. Hodgins 
(who was the professional witness for the R.SP.C.A.) 
was right in his evidence. He was sorry, added the 
Chairman, that the Bench should be insulted by the 
evidence given the previous Friday. It was not right. 
Professional men came there who had complete knowledge 
of their work, having passed examinations and had 
professional practice. They felt that the evidence given 
last week was most unsatisfactory, and imposed a fine of 
£2 with £5 6s 4d. costs, and made an order for the des¬ 
truction of the horse. 

Constitution of the N.V.M.A. 

Kir. A letter appears in the current number of the 
Veterinary Iticord, suggesting that perhaps it might be 
desirable to alter the method of electing the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. However necessary discussion concerning 
this matter may be. it seems to me that the members of 
the N.V.M.A. might he better employed discussing the 
constitution of their own association. The first point 
which requires elucidation is the relationship between 
the N.V.M.A. and the local societies. Tiie union between 
the two is none too close, and one reason for this is that 
many members of the local bodies are not members of the 
N.V.M.A. because they do not see their way to pay two 
subscriptions. It is this necessity of paving two sub¬ 
scriptions every year which causes so many to withhold 
themselves from the national body They prefer to keep 
to their local societies, which give them greater oppor¬ 
tunities of meeting their neighbours. There should he 
one N.V.M.A with properly constituted divisions, and 
one subscription. 

It must be admitted that to persuade the local societies 
to sink their individuality in the N.V.M.A absolutely 
would require supreme statesmanship, but until this is 
brought about there does not seem to be that prospect of 
success that at one time we were led to expect. 

There are many more points which I might bring to 
your notice, but 1 think I have said sufficient to indicate 
in what direction improvements might he made — Yours 
truly, Bernard Gorton. U)th November . 1922. 

The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following: 

" A Milk Calculus ”—clinical note by E. P. Edwards, 
Esq , M.R.C.V.S. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Rkoular Forces. 

17th November.—Captain W. Barr, late R.A.V.C., to 
be Captain, with precedence as from March 8th, 1916 
(November 18th) ; Captain \V. Barr is appointed to 
command a Veterinary Evac. Station (November 18th). 
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The Reason Why—A Plea for Thought in Veterinary 
Practice and Affairs. 


(By G. Mayai.l, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Bolton.) 

(Presented to the Lancashire V.M.A.) 

It has been said that the chief thing that dis¬ 
tinguishes man from the animal is the ability to blush 
possessed by the former. Perhaps the male of our 
race is even losing this distinguishing feature and the 
suffusion of blood to the cheek has become almost 
solely the attribute of the other sex. But there Ls 
another faculty that differentiates us from the brute 
creation and that is reason, and it is this subject of 
reasoning that is the theme of my paper to-day. 
It might be called “ The value of thought in 
veterinary practice and affairs," but I want to put 
in a plea for a further extension of thought. 

Some of you may be asking why I am liere reading 
a paper before you to-day. Our worthy President. 
Captain Frank Hopkin, is an old friend of mine and 
I had the privilege and advantage of serving a 
pupilage under his father. Some time ago he asked 
me if 1 would oblige with something during bis term 
of office, and I willingly consented, and should have 
appeared before you in April last, but at the time I 
was becoming yellower and yellower, and had to cry 
off and go to Harrogate to recover from an attack 
of simple catarrhal jaundice. 

My plea in this paper is for thought, and plenty of 
it, in veterinary practice and affairs. Thought is 
deeper than all speech and the ground cultivated by it 
must yield better produce than that passed over 
mechanically, unthinkingly, automatically, and as 
a matter of routine. Dull monotonous routine is the 
arch enemy of all progressive thought. The action 
that is more the outcome of habit than anything else 
will never lead ms beyond a certain distance, which 
is often unsatisfactory and faulty. The way to the 
achievement of a result undertaken in a certain 
manner because it has always been carried out in this 
one-and-the-saine fashion, may be indirect and round 
about, not nearly the best, and occasion much un¬ 
necessary effort. Thought tends ever to improvement 
in action and methods of procedure. Well-directed 
thinking may even effect betterment in the tools and 
instruments used in action. If we do a certain thing 
in a machine-like manner any deficiency in our 
method of doing it will not be apparent to tts. The 
defect must be thought out and sought out. A book 
supplies us with reading material, but just to read it 
without thinking about what we have read is. as one 


writer has put it, “ Simply insulting the author.” 
A volume or article on a subject in which we are 
interested, if intelligently and thoughtfully perused, 
will always do us good. It may open the mind’s eye 
to a new vista and throw a beam of light on a dark 
place. In the days of our youth we often think about 
puzzling cases we meet with in practice. Do we 
always meditate as much about our material and 
what we have been doing in connection with it as we 
get older ? I fear there is a leaning with advancing 
years towards a spirit of fatalism as regards much of 
our work and yet if we are to keep fresh and do our 
best, effort, alertness of mind and hope must ever be 
our special attributes and companions. Earnest 
thought will be the tree from which such fruit will 
arise. 

With the real scientist many-sidedness of mind 
must ever be in evidence. We must not lose in¬ 
tellectual elasticity as we advance in years if we are 
to be truly progressive. “ Walk with the boys as 
long as ever you can,” is a good motto. A change of 
field of observation is useful in keeping the mind 
flexible and the hand supple. “ There Ls nobody 
under 30 so dead but his heart will stir a little at 
sight of a gipsies’ camp. Youth will now and again 
find a brave word to say in dispraise of riches, and 
throw up a situation to go strolling with a knapsack. 
To hold the same views at 40 as we held at 20 is to 
have been stupified for a score of years and take rank 
not as a prophet but as an unteachable brat, well 
birched and none the wiser.” 

Thought to be beneficial to oneself and the other 
man need not be exercised on plain and obvious 
facts and must not reason falsely. As we travel 
along in years and come near to the period when we 
count how many more times we may expect “ to 
hear the cuckoo and see the trees beginning to bud,” 
we ought to gain in wisdom and sometimes pause 
and consider what improvements in practice we have 
effected as compared with former days. By consulting 
and conferring with our fellows we may learn that 
some of our cherished notions are wrong or we may 
joyfully and correctly maintain that we have added 
to the sum of veterinary knowledge. 

A few instances of light kindled and kept gleaming 
by thought may now be given. That good old 
thinker, the late William Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., was 
always using his mental electric torch. We all know 
how he came to the conclusion that many of the 
so-called cases of radial paralysis are due to fracture 
of the first rib and many of us can testify to the 
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truth of his verdict. The prime factors in distinguish¬ 
ing between laryngitis and pharyngitis were quickly 
and truthfully stated by him to be difficulty in 
breathing in the former and difficulty in swallowing 
in the latter case. 

A colleague recently told me an interesting story 
concerning him as an examiner, when doubtless he was 
testing the final-year men as to their capacity for 
thought. His question was, “ You have a troop of 
horses coming to a river which they have to cross by 
swimming ; three or four of them have been tubed 
for roaring or other defect: How are you going to get 
them across the water ? ” Many men failed to satisfy 
him. Presently one came along who said he would 
put corks in the tracheotomy tubes before attempting 
to swim the animals across. Hunting said, “ Yes, 
of course, that is the answer; but, would you believe 
it, there have been several men before me to-day 
who have mentally drowned dozens of horses ? ” 

Why do examiners of horses as to soundness (and, 
as far as I have noticed, almost exclusively London 
taught men and those practising in the Midlands and 
South) pinch a horse’s back during the examination ? 
Is it not good practice ? Doesn't it give us a fair 
idea as to the health and flexibility of the vertebrae; 
and is it not one safeguard against the passing of a 
shiverer ? It may be argued that some horses that 
are sound will not flex their backs when pinched, 
but this is no argument against testing them in this 
way. Anyway, I think it must have been a 
thoughtful man that initiated the act. 

Take the operation of castrating a colt standing. 
A thinking man, and I am with him, says, “ The near 
testicle should be selected first, contrary to the 
custom of many experienced veterinarians, because 
this plan yields fewer narrow escapes from personal 
injury. Horses are more likely to kick while the 
second testicle is being removed than the first, 
because they are now on their guard expecting a 
repetition of what has just occurred, and as they 
usually kick with the leg on the side injured, the 
danger is very materially lessened.” 

Granting that one severs the spermatic cord as 
high up as possible, that man is thinking too (and I 
believe it was Mr. G. Gibson, M.R.C.V.S., of Oakham) 
who suggests that after splashing dilute creolin or 
Jeyes’ fluid on the operation wounds the operator 
shall give a good pump-handle lift or two to the 
colt’s tail. Scirrhous cords will be at a discount if 
the procedure is adopted. It is strange how one 
man sees the light through thought and yet the same 
man may go astray in another direction. A good 
thinker that. I have quoted, writing of castrating the 
cat, says it is “ a screeching, scratching, fighting 
affair like surgery in a menagerie.” Well, with a 
well-fitting, ventilated leather hood over the cat’s 
head it is a very tame affair, and chloroform or A.O.E. 
mixture given in the hood or beforehand makes the 
operation simple in the extreme. 

Without Schmidt of Holding’s thought we should 
probably have all gone on using chloral, whisky or 
ammonium carbonate in milk fever cases until the 


crack of doom and steadily lost an annual 40 or 50 
per cent, of our cases. Now our losses amount to 
about 15 per cent. I am proud of the fact, that as 
translator of Schmidt’s article I put his views before 
the British veterinarian, and, as you wall remember, 
Mr. Pen hale, M.R.C.V.S., and the late Henry 
Thompson, M.R.C.V.S., of Aspatria, were the first, 
in these Isles to adopt the treatment and comment 
favourably on it. You all know the benefit that has 
accrued to the agricultural community since the 
met hod was adopted, and if this was the only instance, 
thought would be justified in its exercise. 

The discharge from a fistulous opening indicates 
that there is some dead or dying tissue or foreign 
body at the bottom of the tract. The destruction of 
the walls of the fistula is not the object of treatment, 
but the removal of the underlying cause that produces 
the discharge. Where the dead or dying tissue or 
foreign body is removed the fistulous tract heals up. 
Quite recently I read a thoughtful paper on “ Pro¬ 
lapsus uteri in the Mare,” by W. T. Hewetson 
M.R.C.V.S., of Brampton, near Carlisle. Having 
had several unsuccessful cases of this nature I noticed 
that Mr. Hewetson’s remarks on treatment advocated 
a procedure which to me was new and seemed 
eminently rational. Where a marc’s womb is out 
the aut hor cleanses it and returns it and puts in about 
three gallons of antisepticised water. It is important 
that the water be not too hot. New milk warm is 
about the right heat. The mare is led to a steepish 
incline, stood with her head downhill, and the womb 
filled with about three bucketsful of water to which 
Jeyes’ fluid is added in the proportion of a dessert¬ 
spoonful to each bucket of water. Mr. Hewetson 
rightly observes that a too strong solution of anti¬ 
septic irritates the womb and is harmful. After 
filling the womb by means of 4 feet of hose piping 
and a funnel the mare is walked down the hill and the 
weight of water undoubtedly helps the womb to 
return to its normal position. When this has 
occurred there appears to be no necessity for the after 
application of a truss or clamp. Practitioners who 
work in hilly districts may usefully bear this pro¬ 
cedure in mind. In one out of three successful cases 
Mr. Hewetson filled the womb three times and had 
the mare walked down the hill three times. Those 
interested may read his article in the Veterinary 
Journal, for September, 1921. 

A long experience and a multiplicity of cases often 
furnish food for the exercise of thought. The text¬ 
books tell us that Pachymeningitis ossificans is due 
to a gradual inflammatory process of the dura mater, 
in which this tissue becomes filled with numerous 
irregular or massed collections of tolerably firm bony 
scales situated on the ventral surface of the tissues, 
particularly in the. cervical and lumbar regions of 
the cord. This is the only pathological condition in 
the dog in which he is said to carry his hind quarters 
in the air and balance his body on the anterior limbs. 
For long, I believed this to be true, but last year I 
had two dogs injured at different times by motor 
cars and each of them assumed this attitude for over 
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a week. They were both young dogs and both of 
them recovered. I attributed the action to con¬ 
cussion of the spine, and certainly treatment of the 
backbone by spine stretching and cold and hot 
streams of water and internal medication cured them, 
and I feel certain there was no ossification of the 
spine. 

The practitioner who treats a number of cases of 
ascites in the dog must think at times that his method 
of tackling this condition might be improved. We 
can all get rid of the superfluous fluid, but to prevent 
the formation of it seems to me to be the point upon 
which effort should be concentrated. Why not open 
up the dog's abdomen and swab the peritoneal 
surfaces with sterilised liquid paraffin as is done in 
the human subject ? 

After the treatment of a cow for milk fever by 
Schmidt’s method she may remain down after the lapse 
of 48 hours. Ought we to simply continue blowing 
up the udder with air ? Is there nothing else that 
thought can summon to our aid ? There is, as you 
all know, no animal that complains so much as a cow 
about long lying and no creature that is so perverse 
about attempting to rise if sore or stiff. A sharp 
counter-irritant to the lumbar region and blistering 
the hocks with cantharides ointment will frequently 
make her get up and ward off one of the unfavourable 
sequelae of milk fever. 

The uses of the controversialist are seldom estimated 
at their true value. He usually has a passion for 
appearing in print. Not a few men say, Is that 
chap writing again ? He’s always airing his views.” 
Well, personally, I like this fellow. I confess to a 
weakness for seeing a good scrap in print just as I 
delight to hear two good counsel on opposite sides 
in a Law Court. Controversy awakens thought and 
good health to the controversialist, say I. If he 
takes for his motto, “ Je defends le col & faible ” (I 
defend the weak side), I am with him every time. 

The good arguer and debater, however, to be 
interesting, must be wily, wise and skilled in intellec¬ 
tual thrust and parry if he is to be instructive and 
make a good fight. He ought not to call attention to 
the supposed delinquencies of the profession and yet 
bother to chloroform parrots and monkeys in the 
open. A glass bell jar would save him a lot of 
trouble. It is so easy to control and see the actions 
of the patient and the anaesthetic if such procedure 
is adopted. 

How many of us have over considered why sutures 
tear out ? Doubtless the favourite reply will be, 
“ Oh ! it’s because the suture material isn’t aseptic.” 
I venture to suggest that this is not the most frequent 
reason. In the great majority of cases it is due to 
pressure necrosis. The sutures have become too 
tight. 

What can the thoughtful man say in favour of 
castrating a colt in the recumbent position ? The late 
William Shipley, F.R.C.V.S., of Yarmouth, once 
remarked to me, “ You can see whether your colt 
has got a hernia if you have him down and look into 
the operation wounds before you let him up, and thus 


you can guard against descent of the bowels.” 
Personally, if I was a colt owner I would have all my 
colts cast for castration. The hernia that isn’t 
scrotal cannot be seen or felt in the standing position, 
and I know of more than one colt that has been lost 
simply because it was done standing. The bowels 
have come down on one or both sides. Think about 
it. 

We have all heard of Villate’s solution. Most of 
us know the composition of it. Wallis Hoare gives it 
as, liquor plumbi subacet. fori. 3 ii., zinc, sulph. §i., 
cupri sulph. §i., aceti gviii. Dollar gives it as the 
same, except that the vinegar is 12 ounces instead of 
8 . Whichever strength is used, a thoughtful French¬ 
man, Monsieur Paul Dieudonne, says, “ The sulphate 
in Villate’s solution, far from aiding the effect of the 
remedy, is harmful, because irritant, and there is 
every advantage in only using the solution after it 
has been decanted. Inject the quittor at least four 
times daily.” This has given me exceptionally good 
results. I commend it to you. Possibly few of us 
have thought about the harmful action of the 
sulphate. 

The thoughtful veterinary surgeon will see the 
reason why he should be not only a man busy in 
earning his living but an educative force among the 
animal owners with whom he comes in contact. 
The advice and teaching of the sanitarian seem to 
me amongst the most pressing and important needs 
of the present time. The full benefit from instruction 
can only be derived by the individual when he is in 
a position and state to see why certain things are good 
and beneficial from a hygienic or health point of view. 
In the case of animal welfare the human soil in which 
the veterinary surgeon has to sow the seeds which will 
produce betterment is often stony or sterile. Real 
education among the rank and file is still in a poor 
way, but we should never despair. We are con¬ 
stantly going into stables where dirt, cobwebs and 
ancient grooming utensils abound and into many 
cowsheds where the elementary rules of hygiene are 
never practised, because absolutely unknown. 

In recent years there has been great improvement 
in many cowhouses, but more hygienic soul still needs 
putting into the body of the cow-owner and cow- 
attendant. The importance of the veterinary surgeon 
as an educative force is not limited to routine practice 
and the treatment of animal disease. He should take 
a broader outlook and concern himself with animal 
welfare and production in all its varied phases and 
conditions. A good knowledge of pathology is very 
necessary to the veterinarian, but if there is one thing 
more than another that its lessons should brand on his 
memory it is that in very many cases prevention is 
better than cure. The teachings of pathology, besides 
painting glad and joyous signs over a number of 
therapeutic doorways, also point the way to the 
abandonment of hope from therapeutics for all 
animals that enter a certain gateway. If we can 
check the occurrence of fell diseases by hygienic 
measures we shall be doing our duty a hundred times 
better, benefitting the country and stockowner 
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proportionately, than by bolstering up animals with 
two feet in the grave. The minor ailments of an 
animal that lives are worth more to the veterinary 
surgeon than the serious diseases of a creature beyond 
cure. 

Turning to another side of the picture, what a field 
there is for enlightenment of the people concerning 
us. What a vast amount of ignorance prevails among 
the general public and among civic, town, county 
and urban authorities as to our status and work. I 
have frequently been asked whether the R.S.P.C.A. 
man is a veterinary surgeon ? Children and youths 
have questioned me on the point. The hidden logic 
in the query is apparent even to a child, and who can 
wonder at it ? What would be thought in a law- 
court about the evidence of an uninformed layman on 
a legal point or the construction of a will ? Would 
a quack’s evidence be accepted in a human medical 
case ? In an engineering enquiry, would the 
evidence of a tripe dresser be valuable as to the 
proper construction of a railway bridge ? It all 
seems wrong to me; but we are constantly seeing 
examples of this sort of thing in a domain of which 
we have special knowledge. I notice in the Cruelty 
to Animals Bill, introduced into the House of Lords 
on March 7th, that repeated reference is made as to 
the presence of an inspector during experiments on 
animals. If by an inspector is meant one of the 
uniformed R.S.P.C.A. men. one wonders what 
standing he can possibly take in the matter. The 
Bill is verv exact as -to how experiments shall be 
conducted and performed, but the only special 
qualification mentioned for the inspector is a reputa¬ 
tion for humaneness. It seems to assume that most 
scientific men are demons in disguise and none of 
them have any reputation for humaneness. On 
what will the reputation for humaneness of the 
inspector be based ? At the present time our pro¬ 
fession seems to be being made the butt of politicians 
in order to prevent the old horse traffic. 

Ignorance as to how we originate, what we are. 
and what we do is not confined to the uneducated 
public ; indeed, among some of these it may be that 
our aims and desires are best known. 

Members of Parliament, teachers, preachers and 
pressmen frequently misinterpret and misunderstand 
us. How often is the Royal Veterinary College 
mistaken for the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons? 
We have brothers in distress in the ranks of the 
dentists, and the ignorance of the public as to dental 
qualifications is lamentable. Many people never 
consider whether a man is an L.D.S. or not before 
going to him to have their teeth attended to. 

The suggestion that a popular lecture should be 
given once a year under the auspices of the N.V.M.A. 
is a good one. It will help in a small degree to put 
us right with the press and the public but some 
definite and well directed propaganda work is also 
necessary to enable us to cultivate and reap fully 
in our legitimate and proper field which is that of the 
care and treatment of all animals, and the giving 
of advice regarding them in health and disease. 


I could write much here about the indifferent 
encouragement of scientific research into animal 
diseases in this country and the inadequate reward 
for its successful and valuable achievements, but it will 
be noted bv the observer that this land is suffering 
now from its neglect and will continue to be punished 
until it looks at the matter in a broad-minded, liberal, 
and discerning way. 

It is gratifying to note that scientific thought has 
lately been directed to the question of research into 
the diseases of animals. At last, influential men seem 
to have been well advised as to who can put the nation 
on the right track in this connection and the best 
witnesses seem to have been chosen to give evidence 
before an Advisory Committee on Research into 
Diseases of Animals. Thus we have Sheather, 
Hobday, Linton, Win. Brown, Adami, Blenkinsop, 
Prentice, Bullock. Robt. Craig. Daniel Hall. Stewart 
Stockman and Professors Edwards, Bullock. Nuttall. 
Craig, and others, all stating their views on the 
matter to the Advisory Committee. 

The value of cattle, sheep and pigs in the United 
Kingdom at present is over £450.000.000, and the 
annual value of cattle, sheep and pigs exported about 
4f millions. In Scotland alone the yearly loss from 
animal diseases has been put at well over £1,000.000. 
and in England and Wales it is estimated to be four 
or five times as much. 

In the report of the Advisory Committee, it is 
stated that the five Veterinary Colleges have received 
in the year 1920-1921, a State subsidy of £3,693 for 
research purposes, and I think we shall all concur 
with the statement in the report, that. “ having regard 
to the position held by this country in the stock 
breeding world such a condition of affairs constitutes 
a national disgrace. Still more is this so in view of 
the significance of veterinary research to science 
generally and medical research in particular.” We 
know of the hazy state of knowledge with regard to 
louping ill, braxy, scrapie in sheep and dysentery in 
lambs, navel ill, scour, and sterility in all animals— 
and there are many other problems of animal disease 
calling aloud for solution. It is solely by the deepest 
and acutest thought and labour of research workers 
that these maladies can be successfully elucidated 
and combated, and one marvels that the matter has 
not been thoroughly taken up decades ago. 

It will only be a matter of delayed justice that the 
greatest measure of support financially, materially 
and morally, shall be given to the veterinary colleges 
in any plans made for the future. For long years these 
institutions have maintained a single handed, 
courageous, unsupported and unequal struggle in 
the investigation and elucidation of animal diseases, 
and their claims for the utmost consideration are 
incontestable and undeniable. 

Just a few words more and I have done. We ought 
all to read our own literature. Those of us who can 
read languages besides our own can gain fresh thought 
and knowledge from a perusal of foreign books and 
literature—France, Switzerland, Spain, Italy and 
Germany have all good veterinary periodicals. They 
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perhaps go deeper into the problems of the contagious 
and infectious diseases than we do here, and the 
reason, I think, is that with most of them the State 
authorities have been discerning enough to support, 
encourage and reward research for a number of 
years. 

Those of us who cannot read any foreign language 
but only our own will greatly benefit by perusal of 
the many good American periodicals. They are 
interesting and informative and usually live 
productions. 

Now, gentlemen, I have finished, and I hope I 
have touched on a number of the things that confront 
us in the world of veterinary thought and I trust that 
my paper has been like the lady’s ideal dress, namely, 
“ long enough to cover the subject and short enough 
to be attractive.” 

Discussion. 

Mr. E. H. Cuhbishley : I do not know that Mr. 
Mayall’s very interesting paper is particularly easy 
to discuss, but certainly he has given us something 
to think about. At the same time if he means to 
infer that veterinary surgeons do not think I do not 
agree with him. I think they think hard. If, on the 
other hand, they could be prepared to consider their 
own unworthiness a little bit and turn their thoughts 
to scientific matters and to the study of scientific 
methods both in medicine and surgery and make 
themselves as valuable as they possibly can to their 
clients, I think the clients then would be quite willing 
to support them and to do as much for them as could 
be expected under the circumstances. At any rate, 
there is a field for thought, and we cannot possibly 
lose anything by careful study of the little questions 
that arise, and by the consideration of them in our 
daily work. 

Mr. W. Ackroyd : Mr. Mayall can be congratulated 
upon his excellent paper. The disease in dogs, 
canine typhus, is one of those exasperating things 
which must be a great annoyance to us all, but we 
look in vain for guidance. The general practitioner 
has not a great deal of time for investigations and 
experiments ; he cannot spare the time to make a 
fair enquiry into the methods which those investiga¬ 
tions might suggest. We are limited to a very great 
extent, as we cannot carry on indefinitely with a 
chronic invalid. That is one of the things which 
prevents the general practitioner striking out in the 
way of equipment, or in the experimenting of new 
ideas. I have to thank Mr. Mayall for his suggestions, 
and for the entertaining way in which he has put 
them before us. 

Mr. J. Haul : I should like to add my appreciation 
of Mr. Mayall’s paper. It has been very interesting, 
if I may say so, jokingly interesting. I do think that 
the subject of his paper is one that cannot fail to appeal 
to each and every one of us, especially the word 
“ thought.” I should like to say just a word with 
regard to his sorrow, insofar as he has expressed it, 
at the inadequate appreciation of the profession by the 
public. I should like to ask, is the position of our 
profession in the estimation of the public in that 


sense the position that we are desirous it should be ? 
I say that in one or two particulars it is not. 

In the case of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease what happens ? The case is^reported; 
directly it gets into official hands all the members of 
the profession must stand aside, are not permitted 
to see the case, not permitted to watch its develop¬ 
ments and what takes place. When the official 
members of our profession take the operating hand, 
they see that the pole-axe is very effectively used. I 
do say this, that we as a profession ought not to 
sanction such a method of dealing with an outbreak 
of infectious disease. I should like to put that point 
very strongly. It is against us collectively, and w r e 
cannot possibly take a place in the estimation of the 
public so long as we practise methods of that kind. 
I do not think I need detain you further, but I must 
say I appreciate the very useful paper which Mr. 
Mayall has given to us. 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank : May I venture to 
add my meed of praise and thanks to Mr. Mayall for 
a very excellent epitome of reasons for thought. I 
only get up to congratulate him for the manner in 
which he put many of the thoughts which we have 
asked ourselves in years gone by, in a very exact 
manner. Mr. Mayall, I am sure, could have gone on 
for an unlimited time, but there is no doubt about 
thus, if what Mr. Mayall has offered us this afternoon 
can stimulate thought, it will have attained a very 
useful purpose. The hundred and one questions 
which arise are all very important, but Mr. Mayall 
might well have added another question, the reason 
why veterinary surgeons should not collaborate with 
one another a great deal more, so that they may be 
able to get some answers to their thoughts. Here we 
are, as a profession, meeting quarterly, piously offering 
up all sorts of opinions about professional loyalty, 
the desire for scientific progress and so on, and we 
wander back glad to have met many of our fellows, to 
forget that we have undertaken in entering the 
profession some sort of responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of professional honesty and professional 
courtesy to others. It can be said of the veterinary 
profession that as long as I can remember it has been 
calling out for something which it has never seemed 
able to attain, but I am certain of this, that if a 
profession like ours were able to reason on their 
enormous strength, if they gave thought to the value 
of combination, it is only by a well conceived, a more 
liberal aspect to the general trend of our own 
individual thoughts, that the future of the profession 
is to be ensured. The veterinary profession is a small 
one, but it is an important one. Professional com¬ 
bination is, I say, in the very forefront of it all, and 1 
simply suggest we should ask the question why is it 
difficult to get this combination through the whole 
of our professional work. I thank Mr. Mayall very 
much for his interesting paper, one full of material 
for serious thought. 

The Reply. 

Mr. G. Mayall : I am a little bit disappointed at 
the discussion. I thought I had made mv paper 
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broad enough. Mr. Curbishley seems to think I was 
driving at the fact that no veterinary surgeon ever 
does think, but that was not my intention. I simply 
wanted them, if they did think, to extend their 
though‘■a further. Mr. Ackroyd’s remarks I thought 
were very agreeable and l think he is like me— he is 
not quite satisfied with a good many of the things 
that we ilo. he wants to enquire and ask why we do 
them. Of course, some of the things that he suggests 
can only be settled bv research, and it is the lack of 
research in this country which has kept a good many 
of us in the background. Mr. Hall spoke of the 
public opinion of us being based on the attitude that 
we are forced to take up in contagious disease. A 
good deal of this is due, in country places, to the fact 
that there is no Veterinary Officer of Health. The 
pole-axe business, of course, is a very big argument. 
From a scientific point of view it is certainly not 
satisfactory ; other countries treat foot-and-mouth, 
and they are always experimenting to sec what 
therapeutic measures they can use to cure the disease, 
but I think it will be a long time before we attempt 
the therapeutic measures alone and discontinue to use 
the pole-axe. I am afraid that the pole-axe will 
remain for some time yet, or else the humane killer. 
I was very gratified with Colonel Brittlebank’s kind 
words. We are a small body of men, but. as he says, 
we are very valuable to the country. 


Principles of Treatment in Tuberculosis. 

In the course of the most recent of a series of articles 
dealing with tuberculosis, Dr. C. W. Saleeby writes 
in the Manchester Guardian “ If it be true that 
tuberculosis in ourselves is a disease due to malnu¬ 
trition and lowered resistance to infection, and that 
good nutrition, dependent on sunlight, open air, and 
enough fresh food, causes us to bear a charmed life 
amidst perpetual attacks by the infective agent— 
ought not similar principles to apply to our cattle ? 
Surely tuberculosis must be a disease of darkness 
amongst them as amongst us ; and surely a more 
excellent way than to pasteurise our milk, or to 
detect and kill tuberculous cattle, would be to apply 
the principles of hygiene and good nutrition to them 
as to ourselves. 

Tuberculosis is being not only studied and fought, 
but rapidly conquered in North America, where I 
am now seeking to learn, and to teach, the fundamental 
principles of national and racial health. The results 
of inquiry along a certain line have just been pub¬ 
lished by Dr. J. A. Kiernan, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and they amount to 
this: That in Nor.h America tuberculosis afflicts 
cattle just in proporiion to the degree in which they 
live in the dark and under cover. The stabling of 
cattle is the danger to them. ‘ Range cattle ’ are 
almost free from the disease. Where cattle are 
crowded, stabled, darkened, as in New York State, 
there may be 2(5 per cent, or more of tuberculosis 
amongst them, whereas ‘ in the North-western States 
of the Union, where the winters are severe, few areas 
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have more than 3 per cent, tuberculous cattle.’ This 
continent-wide survey of the facts is in strict con- 
formitv with everything that we are coining to learn 
and teach about tuberculosis in mankind ; and it is 
in precise agreement with the physiological researches 
of onr own great student. Professor Leonard Hill. 
F.R.S., Director of the Department of Applied 
Physiology under the Medical Research Council. 
It is also in conformity with the answer returned to 
me when on a visit of study to Switzerland some 
time ago. I expressed astonishment that tuber¬ 
culosis should exist among cattle in a country so 
favoured with sunlight, air, and fresh food ; * but.’ 
my medical informant replied, ‘ our farmers shut 
their cattle in the dark deliberately, believing that 
thus their milk is improved.’ 

It is my hope that veterinary students will follow 
up this matter from their standpoint, and that 
Professor Leonard Hill may think it worth while 
to extend his observations to cattle in view of this 
North American evidence.” 


The Osteopath Explains. 


By M.D. (Lond.). 

The following is abstracteil from article appearing in the November 
issue of Health. 

Most of us remember the sporadic raid, well adver¬ 
tised and well reported, recently made upon this 
country by American exponents of the new cult, 
osteopathy. 

If one reads the signs rightly, this raid is but the 
beginning of matters. 

Like most pseudo-medical sciences, osteopathy 
claims to have been originated by a medical man. 
Also, in common with its cousins, it assumes that 
Everyman’s body contains all the elements necessary 
for health. When he is ill. it is not that any of these 
“ elements ” are actually missing, but simply that one 
or other part of the body is locally deprived of them. 
The osteopath, as the practitioner of this cult is named, 
claims that the “elements” are distributed by the 
circulatory blood. Therefore, when the circulation 
is normal, the elements are properly distributed and 
the person is perfectly healthy. If the circulation 
to any part is impeded, then ill-health results. 

Now in a very crude way all this is perfectly true. 
If any organ is deprived of its blood supply, it very 
soon ceases to function and sickness in some form or 
other naturally results. Thus far the osteopath’s 
theory may stand. Reverse the application, however, 
and the absurdity is obvious. 

Because we find that some part of the body is not 
working properly, is painful, is weakened or suffers 
from any of the classical manifestations of disease, 
have we any right to assume that the cause is a 
deficiency or abnormality of its Hood supply ? Most 
emphatically, we have not. 

A deficient circulation might be the root of the 
matter, but there are one thousand and one other 
possible causes—bacterial infection, cancer, errors 
of diet, poisons, bad habits, senility, and the rest. 
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Yet our osteopath coolly informs us that impair¬ 
ment of the circulation is to be considered as the 
cause of the disease.; that the bulk of modern medical 
knowledge is redundant, because, whatever the 
trouble, the osteopath has only to discover the 
“ lesion ” (as he calls the supposed break in the 
circulat ion), remove it, and our troubles will disappear. 
Such an assumption is fraught with the greatest 
danger to a patient suffering from serious organic 
disease. 

The percentage of maladies which arise directly 
from a disordered blood supply is ridiculously small. 

The Osteopathic “ Lesion.” 

But let him explain further. What is it which 
breaks the circulation ? What sort of a thing is the 
osteopathic, “ lesion,” which by holding up the blood 
supply sets our troubles going ? 

Apparently “the lesion” consists of “certain 
abnormalities of bones, joints and ligaments which 
result in pressure upon blood vessels near by.” For 
the limbs this sounds plausible enough. There the 
arteries are pressed upon without dilficultv, and we 
all know the result of wearing too tight a garter. 
But what of the internal organs ? Our osteopath 
answers without hesitation that for these the lesion 
must lie “ somewhere along the spine.” 

He implies that a disease of the kidney must arise 
from a “ lesion ” hampering its blood supply “ some¬ 
where along the spine.” 

Unfortunately the kidney is liable to many totally 
different diseases (tuberculosis, malignant growth, 
stone, etc., etc.,) but it has only one blood supply, 
the single renal artery. Therefore as a cause for all 
these various troubles the osteopath claims the same 
identical “lesion ” ! No reasoning person can justi¬ 
fiably accept a theory so crude. Even supposing 
cure could be effected bv giving the kidney a freer 
circulation, it is open to the gravest doubts whether 
any manipulation of the spine could cure such a 
“ lesion ” in anv degree whatever. 

In any case, let us ask the osteopath what, when 
he manipulates, he is really seeking to do. 

He savs that he is “ correcting displacements of 
the bony surfaces, relaxing the muscular spasm, and 
removing points of tenderness.” This is vague 
enough for any purpose. No wonder a credulous 
public is enthralled ! 

Displacement, Spasm and Tenderness are three 
magic words. 

But how many sick people have any displacement 
in their spine ? Not one in ten thousand. How 
many have muscular spasm ? A few more, certainly, 
but they are remarkably rare. As for tenderness, 
sufferers are common. Among them lies the secret 
of the osteopath’s “success,” Sometimes he does 
cure them. Why ? 

Because one of the commonest signs of unfitness 
and “ nerves ” is a vague aching along the spine, a 
disinclination to stand properly erect and a general 
slackness of carriage. Whether we adopt it or not, 
most of us know the simple cure-—rest and massage 


followed by healthy exercise. These natural reme¬ 
dies will in many cases suliiee, hut only when there is 
no true organic disease. 

Every practitioner knows that backache can quite 
well be the result of such serious and diverse com¬ 
plaints as tuberculosis of the spine, stone in the 
kidney, displacement of the uterus, locomotor ataxia, 
or ?ven malignant disease. The ache is simply a 
symptom. Admittedly manipulation and rubbing 
may temporarily relieve discomfort, but to allow 
such patients to progress slowly from bad to worse, 
while ridiculous efforts are made to cure them by 
spinal manipulation,is a proceeding positively criminal. 
Not only this, but in these cases forced movements 
may be harmful in the highest degree. 

When detection of the beginnings of disease and 
the practice of truly preventive medicine are upheld 
as new ideals for the doctors, no more unfortunate 
means could be found to delay their realisation than 
press and other encouragement of a public which 
wastes time and money upon such ridiculous “ cults ” 
as osteopathy. 

Nothing has ever been achieved by its exponents 
which could not have been done better and with far 
less risk by skilled massage and skilled medical 
supervision. 

As the British Medical Journal tersely puts it, 
osteopathy is little more than a terminological 
adaptation of bone-setting, with the site of the 
operation cleverly transferred from the knee or ankle, 
where results (if any) can at least be seen, to the 
backbone, where they cannot. 


Cow’s Journey. 

At Ulverston Police Court, Mr. T. C. Irving and Mr. 
J. VV. Abbott were summoned for allowing a cow to be 
sent by rail from Kendal to Ulverston when the calving 
of the animal was reasonably probable. It was stated 
that Mr. Irving purchased a calving cow from Mr. Abbott, 
and that it was sent by rail from Kendal to Ulverston 
(only a short distance), and that on arrival it was found 
to have calved. 

For the defence it was stated that there were no signs 
of calving when the cow was put on train at Kendal, but 
the journey took twelve hours. The magistrates dis¬ 
missed the case, stating that the journey ought not to 
have occupied so long, and that the length of the journey 
probably had something to do with the calving. 


The Gloucestershire Agricultural Committee is urging 
the Ministry to provide premiums for the encouragement 
of the breeding of shire horses, and also an extra premium 
for light horses of the Welsh cob type, as it is considered 
the latter would bo of great advantage to agriculturists 
in general and to small holders in particular. 


Throe hundred cattle out of a consignment of 718 died 
at sea on the French steamer Georgette, in which they 
were embarked at Buenos Aires for Bilbao. The cause of 
death was probably the tropical heat. 
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2nd December , 1922. 


"MEAGRE EMOLUMENTS ." 


In referring last week to the 12th Report of the 
Development Commission we reported the statement 
that “ the emoluments of the Veterinary Practitioner 
are meagre as compared with those of the medical 
man.” 

Many Presidential Addresses have been delivered 
to divisional meetings dealing with the need to raise 
the social status of the profession, and various have 
been the reasons alleged for the lack of t he recognition 
which is properly due to the Veterinary Surgeon. 
Some have blamed the College bve-laws with regard 
to preliminary education, asserting that a higher 
educational standard is necessary to raise the profession 
to a higher social level. Others seem to feel that it 
is in the very nature of animal medicine that it should 
be on a lower plane than that of human medicine. 
There are also, of course, those who lay all the blame 
on the Council of the R.C.V.S., or on the Council of 
the National, forgetting that the R.C.V.S. does and the 
National should consist of the whole body of the 
profession. 

In our opinion the cause of the state of affairs 
complained of is easy to locate. 

It is not the fact that the general educational 
standing of the veterinary student is appreciably 
lower than that of the other professions. It is higher 
than that required for some professions which enjoy 
a higher or at least as high a grade in the social scale. 
It is not general education alone that secures a high 
social standing. Nor is it true that in the highest 
sense veterinaria ars post wediiinam secunda est. 
though that was probably true when Vegelius wrote it 
fourteen centuries ago. The healing art is one. 
Indeed a case could very easily be made out to show 
that considered as to area covered, and success 
achieved, the veterinary art must rank with the first. 
In any case the profession one practises is not the 
criterion by which a man's social status is judged. 
If any stigma attaches to a man because he is a 
veterinary surgeon, it is not because the profession 
takes a low rank scientifically ; we rather think it is 
due to some simple cause such as is indicated in the 
sentence quoted at the head of this column. “ The 
emoluments are meagre.” The Development Com¬ 
mission does not sav that they are deservedly meagre. 
It merely states the fact. They are meagre, we ven¬ 
ture to assert, because the profession has been forget¬ 


ful of its watchword, “ Fw U nit a Fortior.” Where- 
ever the emoluments either of the general practitioner 
or of the veterinary official are meagre, it is the 
supineness of the profession that is to blame. If. 
as ought to be the case, every practising Veterinary 
Surgeon in Great Britain and Ireland was an active 
member of the " National," and each one remembered 
that he must “ play for his side,” his own social stand¬ 
ing would be raised and his ability to maintain it 
would be strengthened in measure with his loyalty 
to the welfare of the whole body. It is the man who, 
after getting his diploma, goes into practice, and 
straightway forgets that he belongs to a body of 
professional gentlemen, who considers his brother 
practitioner an opponent whom he must underbid, 
and who gradually turns his profession into a com¬ 
petitive business, it is he who lowers the profession 
and his own status together. 

Consider, for example, what would happen if The 
Veterinary Profession was a united body, eager and 
ambitious and jealous of its prestige, when an adver¬ 
tisement appeared such as that of the Ministry of 
Agriculture for fully qualified Veterinary Surgeons 
as Inspectors under the Diseases of Animals Acts, etc., 
at a commencing salary of £200 a year. Surelv 
it would be a simple matter to bring such pressure to 
bear on the Ministry as would lead them to a juster 
appreciation of the worth of a qualified man's services. 
It is not as if we were without moral support from 
without. Lord Lambourne and others have publicly 
denounced the inadequate salaries offered to men who 
have extremely important duties to fulfil. We 
know that many municipalities offer better salaries 
and prospects than the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
ought to be the one administration to offer the highest 
inducements to those of our young graduates who 
desire a State appointment. If the profession could 
act as a whole and refuse to accept appointments 
on such terms, it would be doing a service not onlv 
to the profession itself, but also to the country. If 
you offer “meagre emoluments,” you cannot expect 
first class officers, and if you have second or third 
class officers to carry out State work, you will inevit¬ 
ably have that work performed less efficiently, and 
therefore less economically. It is at bottom a national 
question, a question of the public interest, and we 
trust that even if it is too late to alter the terms of 
the appointments now being made, the Ministry may 
be induced to remedy what is quite as great a 
“ national disgrace ” as the small amount of State 
■assistance granted to Veterinary Research. 

Let idealists say what they will, in the world as it 
is you cannot secure a high social standing for a 
profession that is poorly paid. Unless, therefore, 
the profession is prepared to take united action to 
secure satisfactory emoluments, it will have to remain 
content with the social position allotted to those 
whose emoluments are meagre. 
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Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Appointment of Inspector under Diseases of 
Animals Act. 

The Salaries Committee has had under consideration 
the advertisement which appeared in the advertise¬ 
ment columns of our issue of the 18th November last, 
inviting applications for the appointment as Inspector 
under the Diseases of Animals Act, with a salary 
commencing at £200 per annum, rising to a maximum 
of £400, plus the Civil Service Bonus, together with 
travelling and subsistence allowance. 

Some correspondence has also been received con¬ 
cerning the salary offered, pointing out that £200 
per annum was below the minimum salaries recom¬ 
mended by the National Veterinarv Medical Associ¬ 
ation for inspectors. 

The salaries referred to were published in the 
Veterinary Record on the .30, h May. 1922. and were 
as follows :— 

Junior Assistant Inspectors. 

(a) Without D.V.S.M. or equivalent post-graduate 

degree £250; increasing by annual in¬ 
crements of £25 to £350. 

(b) With D.V.S.M. or equivalent post-graduate 

degree, £300; increasing by annual in¬ 
crements of £25 to £400. 

Senior Assistant Inspectors. 

£400, increasing by annual increments of £25 to 
£500. 

Chief Veterinary Inspectors. 

According to the responsibility of the appoint¬ 
ment :—Minimum £500 per annum. 

No one reading the advertisement referred to would 
be able to form an opinion as to the amount of the Civil 
Service Bonus, which is included as part of the salary. 
At the present time the Civil Service Bonus on a 
£200 salary amounts to £120. which brings the total 
salary plus bonus to £320 per annum, which is a higher 
figure than the minimum recommended bv the 
N.V.M.A. for Junior Assistant Inspectors. 

It may be suggested that the bonus, being a fluctu¬ 
ating amount, is subject to further reduction, but it is 
more than probable that it will never become 
materially reduced below that figure, since it is based 
on the cost of living compared with the pre-war 
standard, while, on the other hand, it is almost in¬ 
evitable that the bonus, either wholly or in part, will 
be incorporated, sooner or later, in the Hilary. 

With the duties of the appointment, the hours of 
labour, etc., the Salaries Committee obviously is not 
concerned, but it was thought desirable that attention 
should be drawn to the apparent, but not real, dis¬ 
crepancy between the advertisement as produced 
and the minimum scale of fees recommended bv the 
N.V.M.A. 

With regard to the exertion of any control over 
salaries by the National, however, the Salaries Com¬ 
mittee would emphasise that any action can only 
become effective if practically the whole of the 
profession were active members of the Association, 


so that this body could undoubtedly claim to speak 
with a united voice for the profession. 

The importance of joining the “ National ” with this 
object in view is, perhaps, particularly urgent so far 
as the younger members of the profession are con¬ 
cerned ; otherwise, while the “National” may speak for 
the majority and endeavour to obtain better remuner¬ 
ation. the minority may seize the opportunity for 
“getting in.’’ 

Vis Unita Fortior. 

Relative to this question of veterinary salaries, the 
British Medical Journal of November 18th contained 
the following note 

“ In a recent issue of t lie Veterinary Journal (October) an 
appeal is made to the younger members of the veterinary 
profession not stupidly to rush for small and inadequately 
paid posts ; ‘ even for the miserable pittance of £300 a year 
offered by our Government department there seems to be 
no difficulty in obtaining qualified men whose professional 
education lias taken foul, and in some instances five, years 
of hard study.' The action of the medical profession hi 
abiding by the advice of the British Medical Association, 
and the influence the Association can exert, are hold out as 
examples to the younger veterinary surgeons, who are 
asked loyally to support the efforts of the Salaries Com¬ 
mittee of the National Veterinary Association to obtain 
what is after all. as food and rents stand nowadays, barely 
a living wage. Particulai reference is made to the action 
taken hv the British Medical Association in regard to tho 
remuneration of a tuberculosis officer which resulted ill his 
salary, which had boon £500 a year, being raised by steps 
to a maximum of £750. Our contemporary suggests 
that loyal support of the National Veterinary Association 
by tho members of the veterinary profession, as the British 
Medical Association lias the support of the great majority 
of the medical profession, will have a similar effect. It is 
astonishing to learn from such good authority that a miser¬ 
able salary of £300 a year is offered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, mid still more astonishing that it is accepted 
by the members of a learned profession. Oil such a salary, 
as our contemporary says, ‘ he can barely exist. A 
chauffeur is much better off. both as regards pay and the 
position he has to keep up.' The motto of the Veterinary 
Association is, we learn, Vis Unita Fortior. We may 
venture to express tlie hope that the members of the 
veterinary profession will act up to it, and we wish the 
Veterinary Association and tho Veterinary Journal 
success in their efforts.” 


According to Mr. D Grant, of the European Student. 
Relief, who has been an eye-witness of the scenes lie 
describes, these are more appalling and heartrending 
than even the speeches and photographs published by 
Dr. Nansen would lead one to imagine. At present 
15,000 students in Russia ore being kept alive by one 
daily meal provided in the kitchens by the European 
Student Reliof. British Universities and Colleges are 
desirous of raising a relief fund of £15,000, which works 
out at a contribution of 6s. from each and every British 
student Communications should be addressed and all 
remittances sent to the Universities Committee of the 
Imperial War Relief Fund, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Clinical a/jd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


A Milk Calculus. 

By E. I\ Edwards, M.R.C.V.S.. Mold. 

The subject was a primipara, calved some mouths, 
and had milked well until an obstruction appeared in 
one front teat ; curdling of the milk began : at last 
it became impossible to milk the quarter, and I was 
called in. I found the, quarter hardened and slightly 
enlarged, and in the teat a number of irregularly- 
shaped bodies which were free and easily movable 
up and down the duct, could be felt and pushed up 
into the sinus. Judging that T might he able to 
dilate the duct and withdraw the offending bodies, 
whatever they might be. I injected cocaine and tried 
dilatation. Whilst using finger pressure on the sinus 
at the top of the teat, however, there suddenly 
appeared to drop into it a solid body much larger 
than those previously felt, and, realising that to 
extract this through the duct would be impossible, 
I decided to cut down on it. This was easily accom¬ 
plished without pain or resistance, and three ordinary 
cotton sutures were deeply inserted into the teat 
wound, as I had no surgical suture material with me. 
I extracted fourteen hard, greyish white, brittle 
bodies of varying sizes and shapes, which, now they 
are thoroughly dry, weigh 12 grains, but some were, 
I fear, lost by being flushed through the operative 
wound when first made. The largest piece is prac¬ 
tically flat, weighs four grains, is nearly half-an-ineh 
long by a quarter broad, with a smooth polished 
surface on one side, the other being rough and inden¬ 
ted. The other 13 pieces are of all shapes and sizes, 
but nearly all of them have one polished surface, and 
the other rough. Attached to the large and two 
other of the pieces, were shreds of a connective 
tissue-like material, visible in the specimens now, 
though dried up. 

I am of opinion that the various pieces were at one 
time a composite whole, and that they were attached 
to the gland in the sinus, but had become detached 
and broken up at various times, as in the case of the 
larger piece. 

This, to me interesting, little case, cost a hen its 
life, and I blame myself as a “ hcnicide,” because it 
need not have done so, only that in my wrath, I did 
not stop to consider. This is why I murdered the 
hen. I had placed the calculi in a basin, and the 
basin behind me on the shippon floor, and proceeded 
to suture the teat. Whilst doing so I heard a sound 
like “tink-tink,” and looking behind me, saw a hen, 
her head bent over the precious basin, with her eye 
cocked on one side, and a “ note of interrogation ” 
in it. Rightly so, she was asking for more, but had 
just gobbled the last of the inspissated milk nuggets, 
carelessly left for her delectation. 1 closed the door 
with murder in my heart, asked the farmer the price 
of pullets, seized the raider, screwed her neck, opened 


her crop, recovered my “ nuggets,” and drove home—■ 
only to strike on the way the most humiliating thought 
that, as a surgeon and a man whose mission is to 
conserve animal life, I should have surgically opened 
the bird’s crop, winnowed out my treasure, and 
stitched her up again. Alas, the errors of a hasty 
temper ! The case has done well, normal milk has 
returned, and the teat wound lias healed beautifully. 
Whether a stricture ot the duct will ensue later one 
must “ wait and see." 

Delayed Interna! Haemorrhage. 

By Professor G. H. Wooldridge. Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 

The subject of this note was a large type of Irish 
terrier, which, on rushing behind a tram, was run over 
by a motor bicycle at. about 11-30 a.m. The dog 
was very dazed when picked up and apparently 
stunned. He was brought along to the College, and 
for a while appeared to he both semi-conscious and 
unable to stand. 

On examination, ribs on his right side were felt 
to be bent inwards at the junction with the sternal 
cartilages, but no actual fractures were suspected. 
His mucous membranes appeared to be normal in 
colour, but the extremities were very cold. Methy¬ 
lated ether (10 minims) was injected hypodermically, 
and the dog appeared to revive, raised his head and 
licked his master's hand. 

He was then put quietly aside and left under 
observation to await developments. The owner 
was informed that it was utterly impossible to indi¬ 
cate the severity of any internal injury that might 
have been sustained, but that it was possible that he 
might recover, since in so many similar cases that 
have come under one’s observation the dogs had 
rather miraculously escaped serious complications. 

Nothing of importance appeared to develop until 
after two o'clock, when the dog was found to be 
more drowsy and the breathing rather shallow. He 
expired at 2-30 p.m. 

At the post-mortem examination the dog was found 
to have died from internal haemorrhage, the spleen 
being divided with two distinct portions at about 
the middle. Beyond some bruising under the skin 
of the chest wall no other injuries were discoverable. 

The remarkable feature of the case appears to in¬ 
to be the comparatively long interval of three hours 
between the infliction of the injury, with severance of 
the spleen, and death, since one would have expected 
rapid internal hemorrhage and collapse in such a 
severe injury. 

Some Notes on Anthrax in Pigs. 

By Ralph Bennett, F.R.C.V.S., Romford. 

On September 17th last I was asked to examine 
the carcase of a cow which had been found dead that 
morning and had subsequently been “dressed.” 
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The ■post-mortem appearance was typical of anthrax, 
and microscopical examination of blood smears 
confirmed that diagnosis. So far the case is a very 
ordinary one, but I found on enquiry that before my 
arrival part of the offal, including the udder, had been 
fed to some pigs on the farm. These pigs were in 
two lots: (1) a large boar and two large sows in one 
stv, and (2) 19 small store pigs in an open yard. I 
watched with much interest the result of this heavy 
infection with anthrax blood. On the morning of 
the 20th inst., i.e., after an incubation period of 72 
hours, two of the small store pigs were found dead. 
At the same time it was obvious that the boar and 
two large sows, and also most, if not all, of the rest of 
the “stores” were affected. The three large pigs 
and three “ stores ” had very swollen throats, causing 
great dyspnoea, and were very ill. The remaining 
“ stores ’ looked thin, tucked up and dejected. On 
the 22nd inst. the boar and one large sow and three 
more store pigs died. I quite expected that the 
other large sow' and at least one more store pig would 
also die, as they were verv bad indeed, and scarcely 
able to stand. Much to ray surprise, both these and 
also all the remainder of the store pigs recovered. The 
“ stores ” were all apparently quite well again by the 
ninth day after receiving the infected food. The one 
large sow which recovered was ill for somewhat longer, 
but was well on the road to recovery in 14 davs, and 
at the end of three weeks was apparently as well as 
ever again, except that she had lost a good deal of 
condition. 

No treatment was attempted in these cases beyond 
giving small doses of magnes. sulph. in the food and 
encouraging the pigs to eat as much as possible. The 
pigs were kept strictly isolated, and all drainage 
from the pens was thoroughly disinfected, as were 
the pens themselves. 

On microscopical examination of blood from the 
dead pigs a few anthrax bacilli were discovered, but 
not in sufficient numbers to indicate that microscopic 
examination of blood films would be at all a reliable 
method of diagnosis in pigs. I also examined smears 
made from the exudate taken from the swellings 
around the neck, and in this exudate the bacilli were 
found in fairly large numbers. 

No more cases occurred amongst the cows. The 
origin of the outbreak is somewhat uncertain, but I 
think most probably it was due to infected Bombay 
cake, although this point was not proved. 

To my mind the interesting points here are 

1. That the incubation period of anthrax in pigs 
is seen to be about 72 hours, and so does not differ 
much from the average incubation period in cattle. 

2 . That notwithstanding the fact that the incuba¬ 
tion period is as brief in pigs as it is in cattle, yet pigs 
are very resistant to the disease, even in the face of 
exceedingly heavy infection. In view of these cases 
it is somewhat difficult to believe that pigs would be 
likely to become infected under ordinary circumstances, 
for example, from infected pastures or contaminated 
feeding stuffs such as cakes or meals, as apparently 
their natural immunity is sufficiently high to overcome 
at once anything but an extremely heavy infection. 

3. That even when pigs become infected and 


clinically ill, a large proportion of recoveries may be 
looked for. In these cases the recoveries amounted 
to just over 68 per cent, of affected pigs. 

The Significance of Straining. 

Mr. Geoffrey H. Livesey. of Bright]ingsea, Essex, 
writes as follows: -With reference to your remarks 
as to the significance of “straining,” the following 
case, may be of interest. A mongrel terrier was 
brought to me with a history of continual ineffective 
straining for two days. The rectum was found to be 
empty; no obstruction was present, as motions were 
passed at intervals and food was taken. No hard 
lump could be detected by digital examination of the 
abdomen. Sedatives were given and the symptoms 
abated somewhat, but continued in a lesser degree 
for two more days, when the dog passed a small 
dress hook, such as are used with an eye on ladies’ 
dresses. From that time onward all straining ceased, 
and the. dog resumed his normal habits. I have seen 
persistent straining in cases of tuberculosis, especially 
where the mesenteric glands have become greatly 
enlarged, also in one case of an enormously enlarged 
spleen. These large masses in the abdomen having 
a certain amount of freedom of movement evidently 
cause great discomfort, which the dog evidently hopes 
to remove by straining. I agree with you that 
straining in an old animal is dangerous, sometimes 
even enough to cause collapse and death. In such 
cases a purgative should not be employed until one 
is very sure of one’s diagnosis. 

Soundness Statistics. 

The Horse Breeding Act, 1918. has now heen in force 
for throe complete seasons. Official returns have been 
published of the results of its operation during 1920, 
1921, and 1922, when compulsory licensing of entire 
horses was in force. The comparative returns point to a 
substantial reduction in the amount of unsoundness in 
horses presented for licence by the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland In 1920 application for licences was made 
on behalf of 7f>0 Clydesdale stallions in Scotland, and 
10 per cent, of these applications wero refused. In 1921 
the number of applications was 707, and the number of 
refusals was fully 5 per cent. In 1922 the number of 
applications fell to 589 ; the number of refusals was 33, 
or 5 0 per cent. Even more satisfactory are the results 
disclosed in the tables of the disqualifying discuses. In 
1920 the number of horses turned down for stringhalt 
was 18, in 1922 it was 5 ; the number turned down for 
shivering in 1920 was 4, and in 1922, 2 ; for roaring or 
whistling 24, reduced to 10; for sidebone 9, reduced 
to 8 ; for ringbone 4. reduced to 2 ; for bone spavin 5, 
reduced to 1 ; for defective genital organs 8, reduced to 
3 ; and for defective conformation 5, reduced to 3. In 
1920, 80 Clydesdale stallions were refused licence as 
being unsound, while in 1922 the number was 34. The 
numbers in 1920 suggest the extent, to which unsound 
stallions had been used prior to this compulsory licensing, 
and the numbers in 1922 indicate the extent to which 
unsound stallions were being kept, off the road. No 
doubt some of these unsound horses were being offered 
for service at home, but except in the case of good horses 
disqualified on account of defective genital organs, it 
is scarcely likely that they would be liberally patronised. 
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jfibsiracts and Reviews. 

Anatomical Notes on the Accessory Organs of the 
Eye of the Horse. 

Sir Frederick Smith has enriched veterinary 
literature by his account of a careful and painstaking 
investigation of the accessory organs of vision of the 
horse. No description hitherto has contained such 
a wealth of detail gleaned from dissections that have 
obviously been not only numerous but also minute ; 
and it is a little misleading to employ the title “ ana¬ 
tomical notes.” The communication deals with 
the periorbita, the muscles, fascia, nerves and fat 
deposits within the orbit, the membrana nictitans 
(palpebra tertia), the lachrymal apparatus and the 
evelids. In his description ol the muscles, the author 
is apparently very reluctant to break away entirely 
from the old conception of the retractor as consisting 
of four bundles alternating with the recti. The 
reluctance must rest on sentimental grounds only 
for the retractor of the horse has none of that pre¬ 
cision of definition that obtains in some mammals, 
of which the dog is an example. In the description 
of the fascia associated with the recti, the reader 
will doubtless understand that, in speaking of a 
“ bursa ” fur each muscle, the author does not intend 
it to be understood that there is a synovial sheath 
around each rectus muscle. Nor, referring to the 
section dealing with the eyelids, that actual cartilage 
enters into the formation of the tarsus. 

The paper should be read with care by all who 
wish to obtain sound information respecting the 
contents of the orbit accessory to the eyeball, and 
we hope that the author will complete the work he 
has begun by as detailed an examination of the 
eyeball itself. 

(Anatomical Notks on the Accessory Organs 
of the Eye of the Horse. Sir Frederick Smith. 
Jotirn. Anal., 1922. Ivi.. 366-389.) 


Animal Diseases Report. 

At a council meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, on Wednesday. 1st November, tlio Earl of 
Northbrook, chairman of the Veterinary Committee, 
presented the report made by Sir John M'Fade can, 
showing the number of outbreaks of disease among animals 
for the preceding 13 weeks (up to 22nd October), 

Anthrax .—During the quarter 84 outbreaks of anthrax, 
with 93 animals attacked, were confirmed, as against 88 
outbreaks and 137 animals attacked during the corres¬ 
ponding period of last year. Of these 41 were in England. 
42 in Scotland, and one was in Wales. The total out¬ 
breaks for the year now number 406, with 46.3 animals 
attacked, as against 398 outbreaks and 614 animals 
attacked at the same date last year. 

Swine Freer .—During the same period 283 outbreaks 
of swine fever were confirmed, or 43 more than during 
the corresponding period of lost yeur. Five outbreaks 


were in Wales, 10 in Scotland, and 269 were in England 
The total outbreaks for tin' year now number 999. or 
eight fewer than last year. 

Sheep Scab .—During the quarter 73 outbreaks of sheep 
scab were reported, as against 36 dining the same period 
last year. There were 39 outbreaks in England, 17 in 
Wales, and 17 in Scotland. The Scottish outbreaks 
occurred in the following counties:—11 in Argyll, 2 in 
Inverness, one each in Stirling. Berwick, Perth, and Ross 
and Cromarty. The total outbreaks for the year now 
number 488, as against 434 last year. 

Parasitic Mange .—During the quarter 128 outbreaks 
of parasitic mange (11 in Scotland) and 132 animals 
attacked wore reported, as against 126 outbreaks and 
308 animals attacked during the same period last year. 
The total outbreaks for the year now number 893, with 
1,267 animals attacked, as against 1,837 outbreaks and 
2,802 animals attacked last year. 

Qlantlers .—During the quarter three outbreaks, with 
one animal attacked in each, have been reported. The 
total outbreaks for the year now number four, with four 
animals attacked, as against 11 outbreaks and 37 animals 
attacked last year. 

Pool-awl - Mouth Disease .—During the quarter only 
two outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have been 
confirmed, both in pigs. The first occurred in Lancaster 
in the week ended 26th August, and the second in Middle¬ 
sex during the third week in October. The total outbreaks 
since the beginning of the year now number 1,126, and in 
connection with these 55,007 animals have been slaugh¬ 
tered as diseased or exposed to infection. During the 
past week four further outbreaks have occurred, viz., 
one in the county of Oxford, two in Surrey, and one in 
Middlesex, but particulars have not yet been published 
regarding these 

Rabies .—No case of this disease has boon confirmed 
during the quarter, and the only case since the beginning 
of the year is the one which occurred during the week 
ended 13th May. 


jffssociation Reports. 


Central Veterinary Society. 


Annual Dinner. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of the Central 
Veterinary Society was held at the Holborn Res¬ 
taurant, Kingsway, on Thursday, 2nd November, 
1922, the President, Captain A. E. Willett, being in 
the Chair. 

There were present Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Maj.- 
Gen. Sir J. Moore. Mr. F. W. Willett, Maj. P. W. 
Dayer-Smith, Capt. Hamilton Kirk, Capt. W. G. 
Evans, Capt. G. Dunlop Martin, Capt. 0. S. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. J. Willett, and Capt. J. F. Macdonald. 
lion. Secretary. 

Visitor --Capt. H. I). Sparrow. 

The minutes of the previous Ordinary Meeting 
were taken as read and signed. 
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A letter was read from Mrs. Garnett thanking the 
Society for their vote of sympathy on the death of 
her husband. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
Fellows of the Society :—Col. A. Smith, Capt. W. K. 
Townson, Capt. A. H. Andrews, H. L. Roberts, Esq., 
and Capt. H. D. Sparrow. 

Following the Ordinary Meeting, the Annual 
Dinner was held in the Gordon Room, when a com¬ 
pany of 85, including many Indies, sat down. 

The Royal toasts being duly honotired. Mr. Sumner, 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
rose and proposed the toast of the Central Veterinary 
Society. 

Mr. Sumner : I esteem it a great honour to be a 
guest of the Central Veterinary Society, and a still 
greater honour to be called upon to propose the 
toast of the Society. It is a Society to which we all 
look up, and it is, perhaps, the premier Society of 
this country, after—of course—our own County 
Society. However, whatever the Society may be, 
it is not antiquated, but is quite up-to-date, and has 
an unbeatable reputation. 

I will not preach coalition here as it is not very 
popular, but I think our profession and the medical 
profession should co-operate. It would he a great 
advantage both to the medical profession and to the 
public. 

It is nice to think that the President announced, 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, you may smoke,” and also 
that we shall soon have a lady member of our pro¬ 
fession—I refer to Miss A. Oust. Miss Cust has 
spent her life in alleviating and preventing animal 
diseases. I rejoice in the fact that the R.C.V.S. has 
granted her request to submit to an examination, 
and, if successful in her effort, to admit her to the 
membership of our profession. In the event of Miss 
Cust desiring, after qualification, to become a Fellow 
of this Society I trust you will receive her with open 
arms. I feci sure women will be equal to us in many 
branches of veterinary practice before very long. 

I now r have to make reference to a sad occurrence. 
A very remarkable personage has been taken from 
us—I refer to the late Secretary, Mr. MacCormack. 
One of his life’s ambitions was to help and promote 
he interests of the Veterinary profession, and I hope 
and feel sure that the new Secretary will ably fill 
his present position and that the Society will go on 
to prosperity. 

I now give you the toast of the Central Veterinary 
Society, coupled with the name of the President, 
Captain A. E. Willett. 

The President, in responding to the toast of the 
Central Veterinary Society, said : On behalf of the 
Central Veterinary Society it gives me great pleasure 
to thank the President of the Royal College of Veterin¬ 
ary Surgeons for the very eulogistic terms he employed 
in proposing this toast. 

The Central has had many distinguished Presidents 
in the past, and in our retiring President, Mr. Livesey, 
we had one of the very best and most energetic of 
gentlemen, and one who has added to the success of 
the past session to a large degree. 
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Mr. Sumner has touched upon a few points on 
which I should have spoken, but has probably dealt 
with them better than I could have done. 

One point in particular is the great loss to the 
Society of the late Mr. MacCormack. He was part 
and parcel of the Society, and whatever he did 
succeeded, and it was largely owing to his assistance 
that we had such splendid papers and discussions. 

There is always the old saying, however, “ The 
King is dead : Long live the King I ” and now the 
mantle has descended on Captain Macdonald, our 
present Secretary, who has so far acquitted himself 
well. He likes the work, and I am sure, in a short 
time, will not be surpassed as a Secretary. 

My brother at the end of the table, who has been 
taken for my father, tells me what to do and expects 
me to do it, and bullies me if I go wrong, so I must 
be careful what I say. (Laughter.) 

This Society has been in existence over 50 years, 
and we have Honorary Fellows in France, Italy, 
U.S.A., and Canada, as well as many scientists of 
eminence in this country. 

Another thing I should mention, and that is. how 
much we appreciate the presence of ladies at our 
Annual Dinner, but this subject is much too large 
to be dealt with fully. 

It is my pleasing duty to mention another officer 
of the Society- our Hon. Treasurer. Mr. Stroud 
has been in office for 23 years, and has occupied his 
present office for nearly 20 years of that period. 
We consider Mr. Stroud’s work of such an outstanding 
character as to warrant the presentation to him of our 
Victory Medal, which I shall have much pleasure in 
asking him to receive. 

Mr. Stroud makes a success of everything he does 
for the C. V. S.. and I am quite sure we cannot do 
better than to present him with this lovely medal. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Stroud, will you please accept this medal 
from the Society with my congratulations ? 

Mr. Stroud : I appreciate very much the honour 
you have done me in presenting me with the Victory 
Medal of this Society, and I thank the President 
for the very kind words he has used in making the 
presentation, and you all for the hearty manner in 
which you have endorsed his remarks. 

I had only been a member of this Society a few 
months before I became an officer, and shall have been 
in office continuously for 23 years on the 2nd Feb¬ 
ruary next. 

I have always done my best for the Society, and, 
as long as God gives me health and strength, shall 
continue to use my best endeavours in furthering its 
interests and welfare. 

Thank you all once again for the honour you have 
bestowed upon me. 

Mr. J. B. Buxton, in proposing the toast of The 
Visitors, said : In their wisdom the Dinner Committee 
decided to entrust to me the proposal of the toast 
of our guests. It is a well-known fact that the 
success of functions such as this depends in no small 
measure upon the presence of the visitors. It is 
probable that the early recognition of this fact has 
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been to a large extent responsible for the delightful 
gatherings which we have had in this building. We 
are indeed honoured to have as our guests to-night 
the Presidents of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, the Royal Society of Medicine, and of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. We also have Sir D’Arey 
Power, who is renowned as a surgeon and also as a 
student of the. History of Medicine. Colonel Nath m 
Raw, who is present, is equally well-known, not only 
by virtue of his endeavours to safeguard the interest, 
of medical and veterinary stience in the House of 
Commons, but also on account of the hope he has 
raised in countless hearts as a result of his researches 
in the prevention and cure of tuberculosis. We 
also have a number of other equally illustrious guests 
with us to-night, and I ask them to gauge our appre¬ 
ciation of their presence by our manner of entertain¬ 
ment rather than by the length of this speech. I 
have much pleasure in proposing the toast of our 
Visitors. 

In responding to the toast of the Visitors, Colonel 
Nathan Raw, C.M.G., M.P., said : We would like 
to thank Mr. Buxton for the very kind and felicitous 
manner in which he proposed our toast. When I 
was asked to come as a guest I accepted with great 
pleasure, and have had as enjoyable a time as when I 
attended last year. 

I think Mr. Sumner said that coalition in politics 
is not very popular, but with regard to this question, 
as you ktiow, nothing is very popular for a long time. 
There is, however, one thing that is always popular, 
and that is co-operation in the Society. 

As time goes on very great changes take place, 
we get better medicine and medical advice, both in 
the veterinary and medical professions, and I hope 
that very soon the veterinary profession will be a 
distinct branch of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
so that they may give the Royal Society of Medicine 
the benefit of their experience. 

At a discussion in the House of Commons it was 
estimated it had cost £1,000,000 to stamp foot-and- 
mouth disease out of the country. I ventured to 
suggest it was possible to eradicate it if the disease 
was studied and remedies applied. But I was asked, 

Can you suggest any lines in which the disease 
could be eradicated ? ” If the Society can elucidate 
this and suggest any lines on which the disease 
could be stamped out, the Government would be 
prepared to devote a reasonable sum to do it. I 
myself think that it would very much help to do 
away with many diseases if the people were educated 
more. Veterinarians should inform the public of 
the great importance which would result to them 
from a knowledge that tuberculosis is communicable 
from animals to human beings, because, until the 
public realise this, there will be ennui which will be 
difficult to overcome. If this was done away with 
I am sure you will agree that a great many diseases 
would not exist to-day. 

I thank you most sincerely for inviting me, 
and I hope in some future year I may have the honour 
to come again. 


SirW. Hale-White, K. B.E . M.D., who also replied, 
said : It always seems to me that the person who has 
to reply for the guests really has two things to do, 
those are to thank their hosts for the excellent dinner, 
also for the honour they have done them in inviting 
them there. 

The kind of dinner I have just had reminds me of 
a drawing bv Phil May, who used to illustrate Punch. 
It consists of a man sitting in a chair and over him is 
a blood-thirsty barber with a razor. The barber 
says to his customer, “ I think we barbers are treated 
very hard because if we scratch a man we get fined 
3d., and if we cut him 6d., but to-dav I don’t care a 
hang because I’ve backed the winner of the Derby.” 
(Laughter.) 

Well, that is the state of mind that such an excellent 
dinner invokes in me, and I have to thank you for 
the honour you have done me in inviting me here, 
and also for the very enjoyable time I have had. 

When I reflect upon my ignorance of veterinary 
medicine I am reminded of a man who was anxious 
to join the London Scottish because of their pretty 
uniform, so he went to the recruiting sergeant and 
told him he wanted to join. The sergeant asked him 
if he was born in Scotland ? “ No.” was the reply. 

“ Live in Scotland i ” “ No.” “ Have you any 

property in Scotland ? ” “ Oh yes, I have got 

property in Scotland.” “ Well,” said the sergeant. 
" in that case you may join.” Later on the sergeant 
went up to the newly-joined recruit and asked him 
what property he had in Scotland ? “ Well,” was 

the reply. “ I sent my dirty linen to Pullurs to be 
cleaned.” (Laughter.) Certainly 1 think I have no more 
right to be speaking before an assembly of veterinary 
experts than this man had to join the London Scottish, 
hence I appreciate greatly your having asked me. 

There io one thing I have had experience wi\h that 
I honestly believe no other person in your profession 
ever experienced. Whilst in the country I came 
across a hedgehog ; I took it home and put it in the 
kitchen, and did not notice that the larder cupboard 
was open. The following morning when I came 
down I found that the hedgehog had got into the 
larder, upset a bottle of wine and drunk a considerable 
quantity of it, I can assure you it took me all day 
to bring the intoxicated animal to its senses again. 

I consider it a great honour to be asked here, and 
think in some ways you have a great pull over us. 
Where we deal with a single species, namely, human 
beings, you have to deal with all dumb animals, and 
it is mv opinion that it would be a great advantage 
to ourselves if we could unite more than we do as one 
profession, studying disease as a whole. We who 
look after men and women would certainly learn much; 
perhaps, too, you would learn from us, for example, 
in mental diseases—for as I came here I read in the 
evening paper such an interesting example of the 
mental power of dogs that I think they must suffer 
from mental disorders. 

A certain man made a boast to his friend that his 
dog would take a penny to a baker’s shop and bring 
back a bun, and his friend not thinking it possible 
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asked him to put it to the test. So the man gave 
his dog a penny and told him to fetch back a bun. 
The dog went to the shop but returned without the 
bun or the penny. Its owner could not understand 
the reason but decided to give him another penny 
thinking that buns might have got dearer. Again 
the dog returned without the bun, or the penny, 
whereupon the man was very much puzzled. So he 
went to the baker's shop with the dog and his friend 
to clear up the mystery, and you may judge his 
surprise when he saw marked up, “ Buns, four for 
3d.” and the two pennies lying on the doorstep, 
which only goes to show the intelligence of the canine 
race. (Laughter.) 

In conclusion. I wish to thank you for the excel¬ 
lent dinner and exceedingly pleasant time you have 
given us this evening. 

Mr. N eathercot, also responding, said : The lot 
of the person who has to reply third for a toast is, 
I am sure you will all agree, not an enviable one. I 
am quite sure you will agree with me that the replies 
you have just heard on behalf of the Visitors have 
exhausted the subject. I may, however, say that I 
consider it a great honour that you have invited me 
to dine with you. and when I am again with my 
Society (the Pharmaceutical Society) I will tell them 
that you did me the honour to include my name 
with the toast, and I add my thanks for the very 
good dinner. 

Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, in proposing the 
toast of the Ladies, said lie felt very highly honoured 
in being asked to do so. Fellows of the Central 
Veterinary Society met many times during the year, 
but only once a year had they the pleasure of meeting 
their ladies. He added that in a toast of this nature 
it was customary to associate it with sparkling wit 
and humour, but he preferred on this occasion to 
take a more serious line. He would, however, 
indulge in one poetical flight, “ The hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” He was sure that if 
the gentleman who wrote those words could now 
visit this earth, he would find a very much changed 
hand, an altered cradle and a very different world. 
Women were much more to the fore than formerly. 
They were active in politics, and it would be seen 
from that day’s evening papers that Mr. Bonar Law, 
the Premier, was specially speaking to a community 
of them on political matters. He (Sir John) had no 
very great opinion of women as members of Parlia¬ 
ment. He thought that they were, perhaps, out of 
place in that respect, and attendance at the House of 
Commons was too strenuous; but he certainly con¬ 
sidered that they filled very useful roles on municipal 
councils and boards of guardians. There were many 
domestic and housing problems for the consideration 
of which they were admirably suited. An allusion 
had been made to women in their own profession. 
He was very much in favour of it. They were 
suitable for research work, for canine practice, and 
for the treatment of poultry. He commented on the 
good service performed by women during the war 
and made special allusion to the duty done by six 


W.A.A.C. girls in his office in France, it being of 
interest to relate that all the statistics of wastage of 
animals of the Forces were kept by one sergeant and 
two W.A.A.C. workers. But it was in the home 
where they admired their women most. They 
looked to them for counsel and they got it; they 
required their love to help them on to success, and 
they were “pals” always. 

Lt.-Col. H. S. Mosley, D.S.O., in the course of 
a humorous response, said : I have not conferred 
with the ladies, and I really don’t know what they 
want me to say. I emphasise the point, in the event 
of my saying anything wrong, that the blame rests 
on me. 

First of all, wc (that is to say, we ladies) agree with 
everything Sir John Moore said ; we realise the 
evening would have been dull without us, we have 
added colour and gaiety to the proceedings, and 
sincere!v hope that we have assumed an expression 
of intelligence during vour technical speeches. 

We are puzzled somewhat that our toast comes 
last, but then it naturally follows that we have the 
last word, which is a woman’s prerogative. 

Our last word to-night is, we thank Sir John Moore 
for proposing the toast, and you. Dir. President, and 
gentlemen, for the way you received it. 

Before sitting down, we should like to add that it 
is not a great effort to come to this annual gathering, 
in fact, we like coming, because then we are able to 
see our husbands home. (Laughter.) 

The evening was enlivened by an excellent musical 
programme in which the following artistes took 
part : Mi..s Macintosh. Miss Una Worth, Miss Doris 
Smerdon, Mr. George Buck, and Mr. C. Finch. 


jVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive itemBof professional interest in 
these columns 

Obituary. 

Taylor, Arthur G\, 183 Dhurrumtollah Street, Calcutta, 
India. Graduated Dublin, 23rd July, 190(5. Died 
1st November, 1922. 

Kerch. John Thomas, Blandford, Dorset. Graduated 
London, 30th March, 1880. Died 20th November, 
1922. Aged 68. 

Kirk, J , Stewarton. Ayrshire. Graduated Glasgow, 
27th May, 1890. Died 15th November, 1922. Aged 
55. 

Thomas, G. S . Southgate, Chichester. Graduated Lou¬ 
don, 17th December, 1891. Died 3rd November, 1922. 
Aged 57. 


R. V. 0. Foot ba ll S v ccesses . 

Dolh the Rugby and Association clubs of the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, have thus far this 
season carried out a very successful programme. 

The Rugby club in a series of six matches have won 
them all, the last one against St. Mary’s Hospital by 
(5 points to nil. 

The Association section have played seven and lost- 
only one. On November 23rd, the team boat St. Aloysio's 
College by (5 goals to 3. 
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Royal Sanitary Institute Examination. 

At an Examination for Inspectors of Meat ancl other 
Foods, held at Bristol, on November 3rd and 4th, 1922, 
11 candidates presented themselves. 

The following five candidates were awarded certificates : 
Bishop, Alfred; Evans, James; Port Talbot ; Gould, 
Henry Mark; Lippett, Gilbert; and Taylor, Frank; Bristol. 

E. White Wallis, Deputy Registrar. 


Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than hv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion In followinr Saturday’s issue 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondent*. - 

The late Captain Conder. 

Sir,—Having been Captain Conder’s fidtis Achates while 
on the Indian Frontier, the news of his death came as a 
great shock to me. Captain Conder was esteemed and 
respected by all who knew him, European and Indian. 
Clean and straightforward, with an exceptional amount 
of common sense and professional ability, I looked upon 
him bh one of the most promising youngsters of the day. 
His family, with whom I am in sincere sympathy, has 
every reason to bo proud of him.—Faithfully vours, 
R. F. Wall, M R.C V S. 

128 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, London, W.2. 

‘20th November, 1022. 


A Case ol Virulent Distemper. 

Sir,—I have been interested in the discussion of the 
above case T think that Mr. Parsons’ description of the 
condition os “fits ” is very layman-like It is not what 


wo should expect from a professional man, and it reminds 
me somewhat of the terms used by journalists and reporters 
when they write about “ a seizure” and ' mazy bouts.” 1 
am inclined to the opinion that Captain Kirk is right in 
describing this case as one due to the distemper virus, 
because, unfortunately, I have had five similar cases this 
year. The post-mortem symptoms in epilepsy are very 
scant, and not at all those described by Captain Kirk 
I do not agree with the injection of morphia and aconite 
in these coses, but, unfortunately, whatever is done, the 
patient usually dies. One of the things that suggests 
itself is a hot bath and a brisk laxative, but morphia and 
aconite are only one degree less harmful than liquor 
strychnite and tr. of digitalis in some canine cases.—Yours 
truly, G. Mayall, M. R.C.V.S., Bolton 

The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt oj the follow¬ 
ing :— 

Communications from H. Buckingham, Esq., M R.C V S.. 
Norwich ; G. Mayall. Esq., M R C.V.S.. Bolton ; H. G. 
Simpson, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., Penang; F. H. Heney, Esq., 
M R.C V S., Ranelagh. Co Dublin. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. Was Office Territorial Army 
Reserve. 

25th September.—Captain B. H. Benson, from R.A.V.O- 
to be Captain (September 23rd). 

Territorial Army. 

21st November.—Captain R. C. Allinson, M.C., late 
R.A.V.C., to bo Captain with precedence as from Septem¬ 
ber 13th, 1915 (November 22nd). Captain R. C. Allinson, 
M.C , is appointed to command a Mob.Vet. Sec. (November 
22nd). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot 

and-Mouth 
Disease. 
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Farcy).* 
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Mange. * 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine Fever. 
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73 
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Animals. 

UT. BRITAIN. 

Week ended 18th Nov., 1922... 

Corresponding J JjJU 

Week in | , 9|9 

Total for 46 weeks, 19*22 

Corresponding / [J!*;. 1 . 

period in ^ 1919 

| No. 

No. 

No. 

7 

No. 

7 

3 

15 

13 

No. 

1 

No. 

11 

No. 

No 

... 

No. 

11 

No. 

12 

No. 

16 

No. 

34 

No. 

12 

i 

3 

11 

5 

'3 

314 

271 

::: ::: 

20 

19 

51 

22 

30 

74 

15 

15 

8 

21 

36 

51 

6 

14 

18 

1 
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516 

1134 

55238 

4 

4 

920 1296 

501 

1151 
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22 i 

30 

147 

1 

- r ) 

434 
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554 
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263 

43 

78 

69 
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10502 
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58 

1892 

3290 

4113 

2872 

5395 

8732 
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369 

281 

1104 

1672 

2069 

413 
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956 


Note. The figures (or the current year are approximate only. * Excluding outbreaks m Army horse*. 


IRELAND. 







Outbreaks 




Weekended 18th Nov., 1922... 






... 


7 

5 

1 26 

f 1921 ... 







i 

6 

4 

5 

Corresponding Week in 4 1920 ... | 

... 



... 




9 

1 

1 
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9 



Total for 46 weeks, 1922 
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1 

7 
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72 
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1 
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1 

3 

90 
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13 

35 
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1 

1 
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30 

93 


Not*.— The figuraa for tha currant yaar ara approximate only. 
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The Duration of the Contagious Period in Foot-and' 
Mouth Disease. 


By Dr. G. Lebailly, Director of the Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Caen, France. 


The classic treatises and current opinion agree in 
recognising that, foot-and-mouth disease is con¬ 
tagious during a period of several weeks. 

The sanitary police regulations also impose a 
quarantine for at least fifteen days after the recovery 
of the last case of foot-and-mouth disease seen during 
an outbreak. But it is very important, in the struggle 
against the disease, to determine as exactly as possible 
the length of the period during which the affected 
animals are capable of transmitting the disease. 

This knowledge has also a great interest for the 
experimentalist. 

The experiments, the results of which I am going to 
relate, have been made in a stable, principally on 
bovines of the Normandy breed, young and adults, 
excluding cows during the period of lactation, on 
which, for material reasons, I have not been able to 
experiment. 

The virus I used came from an outbreak near Caen, 
collected during an epidemic in December, 1920. 
This was kept active by passing through susceptible 
animals. The disease caused by this virus appeared 
on the third to the seventh day ; if, from the time 
when the temperature began to rise, until the rupture 
of the vesicles, I placed in contact with the sick 
animal a susceptible one. that one invariably con¬ 
tracted the disease ; the temperature rose at the end 
of forty-eight to seventy-two hours—in fact, a classic 
infection. 

If, on the contrary, I let four days elapse after the 
appearance of the first vesicle, which usually follows 
close after the initial rise in temperature, and is shown 
by the appearance of dribbling saliva, and at this time 
I placed in the stable a susceptible animal, that one 
did not become infected. Yet the contact with the sick 
animal was perfect, both being tied to the same ring 
for six hours, eating at the same rack and in the same 
manger, drinking out of the same trough, and 
sharing the same bedding, the fresh animal continuing, 
after the six hours of actual contact,to occupy the same 
stall as the infected one. Finally, no disinfectants 
of any kind were used. My stables are the same 
kind as those on the farms where the disease had run 
a full course ; my animals were exposed to contagion, 
and had every facility for getting the germs of foot-and- 


mouth disease from the walls, woodwork, and the 
remains of the bedding which had been left from duvs 
before. 

On the other hand, the sick animal showed, during 
this period of contact, the lamentable and classic 
symptoms—the ulcerated vesicles partly covered 
with a grey coating, shreds of epidermis still coming 
away, a frothy foam from the mouth and the customary 
smacking of the lips. 

The usual opinion is that at this stage, of the disease 
the animal is very infectious, that you must disinfect 
him and anything that he may have soiled. 

But, for the past eight months, in the places where 
I experimented I have completely given up the use 
of disinfectants. My new animals are placed in the 
stables of the infected animals from the fourth day 
after the. appearance of the vesicles. For all that. 
I have never under these conditions observed a case 
of infection. 

Needless to say my new animals were very sus¬ 
ceptible to infection, proved fifteen days to a month 
later by inoculation of virus, or by direct, contact 
during the virulent stage of the disease, when they 
are always infected. 

In the evolution of foot-and-mouth disease, it 
appears that we can distinguish two stages or periods, 
the first stage very dissembled and impossible to 
ferret out by observation, and so much the more to 
be feared, because one cannot discern it except on 
looking for a rise in temperature. 

From the commencement of this rise in temperature, 
no matter if only a few tenths of a degree, the animal 
can spread the contagion, wherever it passes, and 
passes the disease unsuspected to others, which dis¬ 
pose it in like manner. 

The second period, on the contrary, that which 
strikes and attracts the attention of the least observant, 
does not deserve that fear which it inspires. 

This stage of the disease is the most painful for the 
animal, but when they have discharged saliva for 
four days they are incapable of transmitting foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

The conclusion to be drawn from my experiments, 
is that the propagation is done by sick animals only 
during the periods of incubation and invasion, during 
a very short time. 

These undeniable proofs explain the powerlessness 
of sanitary measures applied when the epidemics 
have already developed, such as those measures 
which appear to be the most stringent, as compulsory 
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slaughter, which can do nothing better than the 
observing and isolation of the first foci of the disease. 

During the periods of epidemics one must distrust 
less the animals which have been salivating for four 
days, for they are harmless, since the. virus of the 
disease dies on the spot, but, on the contrary, on those 
which appear healthy one ought to impose a quaran¬ 
tine of fourteen days before placing them in a healthy 
herd. (Extracted from Recueil de Midedne VMrinaire, 
August 22nd.) 


Regarding the conclusions arrived at in the above 
report, Captain Henry Simpson, F.R.C.V.S., Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon, Penang, writes :— 

Dr. Lebailly has revolutionised the existing 
theories regarding foot-and-mouth disease, and it will 
be interesting to have the opinion of those who are 
closely associated with the disease, both bacterio- 
logically and in practice. The data of the recent 
outbreaks in Great Britain should afford either an 
agreement or divergence of opinion as to the relative 
merits of the carriers of infection, and the anticipated 
report of the Board of Agriculture on the experiments 
carried out on an obsolete battleship should go far 
to prove or disprove the conclusions arrived at by 
Dr. Lebailly. 

In the Colonies I think it will be found that up till 
now the collective opinion of Veterinary Officers 
has been that the clinically-affected animal is the 
great source of danger—it is a danger that is at once 
apparent—the “ in-contact ” animal is also recognised 
as a danger, but it is an insidious danger and it is 
assumed that a 14 days’ quarantine dispels this, but 
one does not know where all the in-contact animals 
are, and the danger is that all “in-contacts” have 
not been included. 

The theories of Dr. Lebailly, if accepted, will upset 
all the present sanitary precautions taken against 
the spread of the disease ; under these theories it is 
only affected animals that will be safe on transport 
routes. 

Up to the present the Colonial Veterinary Officer 
has regarded the clinically-affected animal as the main 
carrier of disease and the “ in-contact ” as a secondary 
one. 

I trust that information will be forthcoming, either 
approving or disproving Dr. Lebailly’s conclusions. 
It will be welcome to those of us who are in constant 
touch with the disease and its attendant disorgani¬ 
sation of transport. 


The National Pony Society has decided that the height 
of ponies (mares and stallions) admitted to the National 
Pony Stud Book should be in futuro not exceeding 15 
hands, with shoes on, half-an-inch to be deducted if pre¬ 
sented for measurement unshod. 


The Bromley Town Council, ut a recent meeting, 
rescinded by 13 votes to 7 the by-law previously made 
making compulsory the use of mechanically oporated 
slaughtering instruments. 


Some Clinical Reminiscences. 


By F. C. Hobbs, M.R.C.V.S. 

Presented to the Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association, 
October 12th, 1922.) 

This paper is in reality but a collection of reminis¬ 
cences, for there was no orthodox method used in 
preparing it. It is a simple record of cases that at 
the time they took place appeared unusual, and not 
of every-day occurrence in a busy practice. 

I have given some of the cases, perhaps, fancy 
names, because I did not know what else to term 
them. 

Drinking Diabetes. 

Subject.- —A four-year-old cob, turned to grass, 
was noticed to be doing badly and wasting in the 
summer. He ought to have been in good condition. 
The owner said that he would lie down at times, 
then get up and graze for a while, and then walk 
around in an aimless manner. 

He was brought to our stables and kept under 
observation. Temperature averaged daily about 
103° ; pulse, 55 ; respiration not much increased ; 
mucous membranes infected; faeces small and 
hard. 

He developed a great thirst, and would hunt 
about the horse box for any moisture, he would even 
lick his urine from the floor. The appetite was 
very poor, but he had a perpetual thirst, and it was 
a pitiful procedure to rattle a bucket before him. 

Treatment .—We first tried to remedy the evil by- 
giving him only liquid food—boiled linseed and 
mashes, and hay tea. This caused a relaxation of 
the bowels. We gave iodide of potash, chlorate of 
potash, tonics and milk. He would not touch hay, 
oats or dry bran. This lasted for about three weeks, 
but he still wasted and his thirst was not appeased. 

We then adopted the method of giving him a 
large quantity of water, but no matter what amount 
we gave him he still wanted more. The bowels 
were very relaxed now and eventually he was found 
dead in the box. 

Post-mortem .—-We searched carefully for worms, 
but I confess that beyond the fact that the liver 
appeared unusually pale, and the kidneys the same, 
I could not connect the symptoms with anything I 
saw at 'post-mortem. I think the whole trouble 
started in the brain. 

Fern Poisoning in Cattle. 

History .—Two yearlings had died on a farm ; 
one was found dead and the other ill, but died two 
days later. The owner had attempted treatment 
by giving salts and linseed oil. 

Two days later two more were taken ill and brought 
down to a shed where I first saw them. 

Symptoms. —Sunken eyes, slight blood from nos¬ 
trils, diarrhoea—very much bloodstained. They 
would lie down, with their heads back to the side, 
and grunt; when aroused they would soon lie down 
again. Temperature 104°; ears cold. They died 
in three days after appearing ill. There was not 
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much tympany, and I found it unnecessary to insert 
the trochar and cannula into the rumen. 

Post-mortem .—This showed the rumen half full 
of masticated food; the mucous membrane was 
easily removed. Reticulum contained dried food. 
The fourth stomach showed petechial liaemorrhages, 
but what was most noticeable were the intestines, 
which were practically filled with blood, and their 
outside appearance was much like that of a black 
pudding. The lungs were congested, the heart showed 
petechial haemorrhages, kidneys soft, spleen normal. 

I walked over the fields where the cattle had been 
grazing, which was on a bank where an abundance 
of fern grew. The grass was scanty, for it occurred 
in August, 1921. The animals had bitten the tops 
of the fern off in many places. They were taken 
from this field immediately after the first had died, 
and were under continuous observation. Another 
animal was taken ill exactly three weeks after being 
removed from the fern land to the low land where 
no ferns existed. 

Treatment. —Milk, eggs, linseed gruel, stimulants 
and chlorodyne—but not one subject recovered 
after showing illness. 

A Severe Injury to Dog’s Upper Jaw. 

A client brought a favourite dog (terrier) to my 
surgery one afternoon. The animal was bleeding 
profusely from the mouth. The owner said he had 
come in contact with the wheel of a motor lorry. 

The front of the upper jaw was literally smashed 
to pieces; the lower jaw was uninjured. 

I suggested destruction, but the owner would not 
hear of it, therefore I had to make the best of a bad 
case. 

Treatment .—Upon the jaw was placed a wool pad 
soaked in ansesthesine—T also injected the same 
local anaesthetic wherever I could and waited five 
minutes. Then I removed all loose bone, teeth and 
gum, which numbered seven pieces; in fact, the 
front part of the jaw was completely removed, the 
upper lip being preserved. 

The terrier was taken home and given milk and 
water for a week ; no further treatment was adopted 
and the patient made a good recovery. His appear- 
now is that of a bulldog, with a protruding under 
jaw. The little animal is such a “ sport ” that his 
deformity does not stop him from killing rats. 

Chronic Purpura. 

I have given this case the above name on account 
of the length of time the disease existed in a four- 
year-old colliery horse. 

He had been tested for glanders, and would have 
gone to the colliery but for bad trade and a dispute. 
My attention was called to him because his hind 
legs were swollen. 

Symptoms .—He was not off his food. Tempera¬ 
ture 103°; pulse 50; respirations not increased. 

I prescribed diuretic powders mixed with mash, and 
exercise. The swelling in the legs subsided in about 
a week, but a swelling as large as a dinner plate 


occurred on his near side over the ribs. When I 
saw him again on account of the swelling over the 
ribs his hind legs were not swollen, lie did not appear 
distressed, and there was a slight extravasation of 
blood—one spot in the eye and another in the mucous 
membrane of the nose. The swelling on the ribs 
subsided in a few days, then an off-fore limb became 
swollen up as far as the elbow, where it ended some¬ 
what abruptly. The owner reported that in five 
days the swelling went out of the limb, and he thought 
the animal was better. A few days later a swelling 
occurred on the near side of the neck which followed 
the same course as the other swellings. The animal 
never refused food and did not lose flesh. As the 
weather was warm we turned him into a field ; he 
would graze well and appear healthy except that the 
swellings would come and go, firstly one leg, then 
another, then any other part of the body being affected. 

Treatment .—I placed him on iron tonics and 
quinine in drenches given night and morning for a 
week, but there was no improvement. I then gave 
him six hypodermic injections of anti-strepto- and 
anti-staphylococcic serum, one each day; on two 
occasions the swelling occurred where I inserted the 
needle. There was no improvement, so I decided to 
keep him on grass, oats and tonics. He took the 
food mixed with powders quite well, but no improve¬ 
ment occurred in a month and the animal was given 
away. 

I saw him a month later when he was very poor 
and his near hind leg was much swollen. A wound 
about three inches in diameter was seen on the 
outside of the fetlock. I told the owner what trouble 
we had with him and he decided to send him to the 
knackers. Over four months had elapsed from the 
time I first saw him. The disease appeared to 
assume a chronic form from the outset. 

Dislocation of Cervical Yertebr.®. 

A trotter pony, eight years old, belonging to a 
fish salesman, was cast in a stall during the night. 
I received a message at 8 a.m. in the morning, and 
on arriving at the stables I found the animal still 
down on his left side with his head pulled back 
towards his off-hind leg bv a chain attached to the 
head collar and fixed in the manger. The outer 
calkin had become embedded in one link of the 
chain. 

With difficulty we released him, and he lay flat 
on his side for some time. Having obtained help 
we lifted him to his feet, and as long as we supported 
his head and kept his neck straight he could stand ; 
if we let his head go he would fall. 

The owner was willing to go to any expense to save 
him. We secured the head by means of pillar reins 
to both sides of the stall and supported same on a 
sack of hay placed on a box to the required height. 
We kept two men with the animal for two days and 
nights, gave him water out of a shallow bowl, and 
food by the hand at intervals. The animal made a 
good recovery and won more matches. 

I based my diagnosis on the fact that if the neck 
was kept straight the animal would stand, but, 
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released, he would fall immediately to the ground. 

I could push the neck out at will. 

Azoturia on a Farm. 

I must confess that I was, in the early part of my 
investigation of these cases, entirely at sea. 

History .—One cart horse dead ; one cart horse 
down in the stall dying. The owner suspected foul 
play. He stated he had a German working for him 
and he could not get on at all well. This man had 
left suddenly the night before and had not returned 
to the work on the morning the death occurred. 
Furthermore, about a pound of calomel was found 
in the room occupied by the German. The packet 
was labelled and the chemist’s name was on the 
label. This was the history, and I must confess 
looked very suspicious of poisoning. 

I made a post-mortem of the dead horse, but with 
the exception of congestion of the. various organs 
oi the body there was nothing conclusive. The 
stomach was somewhat inflamed and there was 
about a cup full of coffee-coloured urine in the blad¬ 
der. I sent the stomach and contents, and part of 
intestine and contents to the Royal Veterinary 
College for analysis, and in due course a report came 
back that no mineral poison was discovered. 

The horse that was down and dying in the stall 
showed very little to help me. He was sweating and 
struggling, as we find them during their death agonies, 
galloping away to death. 

I satisfied myself that there could be no outside 
poisoning, for the animals had not been turned to 
grass. The corn was good and plentiful, and the 
owner said that he was expecting to take over a 
colliery haulage contract in a fortnight. Of this 
statement, Gentlemen, I ought to have taken more 
notice, but I could not get the idea of poisoning out 
of my head. 

Treatment .—There were eight horses on the farm, 
and they were in good condition. We lowered their 
diet, which consisted of bran, oats, beans and chaff, 
and gave laxative medicine. No further cases occur¬ 
red until about a week afterwards, when I heard from 
the R. V. C. Laboratory. I was on the farm when 
the milk boy came up with his pony, stating that 
his pony was going like the rest of the horses that 
died. On my examination of this one I had no 
difficulty in diignosing the disease. The muscles 
of the quarter were hard ; he passed coffee-coloured 
urine and was sweating—in fact, a typical case of 
azoturia. We got him into the stable, gave him 
fever mixtures, hot fomentations to the quarter, 
and a physic ball. He soon recovered. 

First Rib Fracture. 

History. —Called, on passing, to examine a cob 
belonging to a butcher. He had dislocated his 
shoulder and a bone-setter had put three ligaments 
back in that, shoulder—that is what I was informed 
by the owner. 

I examined the cob in a loose box. He was 
standing on three legs, the near-fore was extremely 


flexed and the elbow dropped, in fact the leg seemed 
to me that it was just suspended from the thorax. 
One could just get the animal to move, which caused 
him great pain. On lifting the leg a little from the 
ground, one could flex the fetlock, knee, and to a 
certain extent the elbow, but on attempting to 
move the shoulder the animal would nearly fall, so 
intense was the pain, and I could not detect any 
abnormality of the shoulder joint.. Therefore I 
discredited the replacement stated above. 

Diagnosis .—Fractured first rib ; I advised slaugh¬ 
ter. The owner doubted my opinion to a cenain 
extent, but informed me that he had got him insured, 
and asked whether I would report to the Company— 
which I did. The animal was slaughtered and taken 
to the knackers. 

I met the owner’s son at the knackers’ yard, and 
the knackerman presented the owner with the frac¬ 
tured rib. 

Multiple Abscesses of the Spleen. 

A cob mare, eight years old, had worked regularly 
until a month ago, when she went off feed. The 
owner tried several remedies, but still the animal 
would not eat. and consequently wasted. 

When brought to our stables she suffered from 
abdominal pain ; pulse 60; temperature 105°: 
frequent micturition. 

I examined her per vatpnam, passed a catheter, 
but found nothing abnormal. Next I examined her 
per rectum for calculi of the bladder—nothing abnor¬ 
mal detected. Examined her per rectum as far as I 
could reach and noticed that when pressure was 
placed towards the abdominal wall the animal 
would crouch with pain. I stripped to the waist 
to enable me to reach farther, when my fingers 
just touched what appeared to me to be the 
edge of an enlarged scirrhous liver. I pressed it 
away from the abdominal wall, causing great pain, 
and I came to the conclusion that I had an enlarged 
liver to deal with. The prognosis was unfavourable 
and animal was destroyed. 

Post-mortem revealed a very enlarged spleen 
covered with multiple abscesses. The whole struc¬ 
ture appeared altered, and localised peritonitis had 
occurred where the spleen became attached to the 
abdominal wall. The pus of one of the abscesses 
was examined for tubercle bacilli, but none were 
discovered. 

Severe Injury to Penis of Stallion. 

During service a stallion met with an unusual 
accident. After leaving a mare he was kicked on 
the middle, of the penis. The organ began to swell 
immediately, and when I saw him two hours later 
the penis was pendulous, hanging outside the sheath, 
and could not be withdrawn. There was a lacera¬ 
tion about the middle and to the left. We could not 
return the penis on account of its size. 

Treatment .—Advised hot antiseptic fomentations, 
bran mashes and fever drinks. The next day the. 
penis was of greater size and the scrotum much 
swollen. The animal took the mashes, but was 
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restless, standing first on one hind leg and lifting the 
other, and then vice verm. At the end of a week I 
lanced the bruise and obtained some clots of blood 
and a serious exudate. Fomentations were con¬ 
tinued. Subsequently a large growth occurred a. 
the seat of the bruise, while the penis itself became 
much smaller, but could not be withdrawn. The 
owner would not consent to the animal being cast. 

I applied a clam to the growth ; this was success¬ 
ful in removing it in about ten days. The clam was 
discovered in the box one morning. This left a 
fairly large wound which was dressed daily with dry 
dressing. Later, I re-applied the clam to a part 
that I could not fix with it on the first occasion. 
The clam came away again in ten days. Eventually 
the wound healed and the penis was withdrawn. 

This season the animal has served Ills quota of mares, 
and I am waiting to know if they are in foal. 

Fractured Tibia. 

The owner of the stallion eight years ago had one of 
his horses kicked on the inside of the hind leg, mid¬ 
way between the hock and stifle. He did not think 
much of the injury as the animal was only slightly 
lame. He dressed the wound, which was small, and 
next day sent the animal four miles, working in 
chains to Newport with a load of hay. Frost had 
occurred the night previous, and the ground was 
slippery in places. 

On arriving home at the farmer’s owm gate, the 
animal went dead lame. I was sent for. I found a 
wound offensive in character and the animal stand¬ 
ing on three legs, sweating and greatly distressed. 
Fracture of the tibia was easily detected and the 
animal destroyed. 

Cow Choking. 

Called at 12.0 p.m. one night to a dairy cow that 
had been fed with swedes cut into finger lengths. 

1 found the animal showing the usual symptoms- 
salivation, tympany, etc. Attempted to pass 
probang and mot with obstacle about two-thirds 
down the neck. Considerable force was used in 
attempting to force the obstacle into the stomach. 
I failed and feared that I should rupture, the oeso¬ 
phagus. It being so late at night slaughter for food 
was out of the question, therefore we decided to insert 
trocar and cannula to prevent immediate suffocation 
and I said I would call there again in the morning 
and, if not successful, would have her killed for 
food. The cannula was sutured to the skin. The 
next morning the animal was quite alright, having 
passed the obstacle during the night, and I removed 
the cannula. 

Kitten with Lady’s Hat pin in Her Body. 

A small kitten, brought to my surgery, had fallen 
down-stairs, and the owner pointed out to me what 
appeared to be a piece of bone under the skin of the 
neck. To the feel it seemed like a spicule of bone. 
There was no wound about the body anywhere. I 
held chloroform on cotton wool near the nose and the 


animal was amesthetised in a few minutes. I cut 
down on to the obstacle and found the point of a 
needle. This I held with a pincers and you can 
imagine my surprise when I withdrew a lady’s hat¬ 
pin. which was nearly the length of the. kitten. 

The kitten was taken home and returned every day 
for a week. He showed no inconvenience at all at 
any time. The pin had the usual knob at the end 
and must have caused considerable damage to internal 
organs on its passage from the body. 

Ruptured Uterus : Twin Calves. 

I was called one morning to a cow about to calve. 
The owner stated that he had found her down in a 
field in the early morning although she was quite 
all right the night before. 

With difficulty he brought her down to the shed ; 
she would go a few paces, then lie down. On arriv¬ 
ing, I found the animal standing. She. was a great 
size, but did not seem to be near calving, and had 
a month to go. I examined her per vaqinam. The 
os was quite closed. I could feel a live calf in the 
uterus. 

As to the swelling, that appeared general (there 
was only slight tympany, which was relieved with 
trocar). I came to the conclusion that I had pro¬ 
bably twins to deal with and a dropsical uterus. 

Treatment. —I felt quite helpless and decided to 
wait and see. The next day the condition was 
unaltered, the os uteri still closed, and the animal 
off feed. She would lie down at times, but was 
able to get up. She did not appear to be in much 
pain. 

The next day she was down on my arrival, grunting 
badly, with sunken eyes—in fact, dying. 

Post-mortem at Hunt Kennels. —The huntsman 
had removed the skin before I got there, and in 
slicing into the abdomen, a large calf, apparently 
healthy, and an enormous quantity of water (blood¬ 
stained) flowed from the abdomen. The calf was 
outside the uterus and peritonitis was in evidence 
everywhere. On taking out the uterus another 
calf was discovered ; this one had been dead about 
a month. He was much discoloured and putrified. 
enormously blown under the skin. I have before 
on two occasions met with cases where one foal or 
calf has died sufficiently early for putrefaction to 
set in and with a live calf or foal as its companion. 

Castor Seed Poisoning. 

History.—A haulier had received a fresh supply 
of corn on a Saturday and he owned seven or eight 
horses. The next day (Sunday) three of them were 
taken ill. I was called in and found all of the horses 
off their food. 

(a) A cart horse that had been used for drawing 
trucks showed the following symptoms:—Tempera¬ 
ture 104° ; pulse 70 ; respiration greatly increased ; 
sweating; diarrhoea; injected mucous membranes 
and great nervous excitability. He would lie down 
and groan in great pain, and died during the day. 

Post-mortem. —This was conducted with my friend, 
Mr. Perry, of Cardiff, when we found acute congestion 
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of large and small bowels. There was also gastritis 
present. 

(b) Another horse showed temperature 103°; 
pulse 50; excitability increased on being walked 
out. He moved in a peculiar, disorganised manner; 
first the fore-limb would be jerked forward and a 
person leading the horse would be liable to be struck 
with the limb, then a hind leg would be flexed, some¬ 
what as in stringhalt. On excitement, such as was 
produced by attempting to drench, she would blunder 
uncontrollably forward. She recovered. 

(c) A pony used for trap work showed symptoms 
similar to the first case. There was profuse diar¬ 
rhoea and nervous excitability. She got down in the 
stall and was unable to rise. 

(d) The other horses gradually recovered their 
appetite and went to work. 

Mr. Perry and f suspected poisoning and we examin¬ 
ed the corn. Castor oil beans, split, were very 
evident; there were also other seeds which we 
could not name. We submitted a sample of the corn 
to Sir John M’Fadyean together with the history of 
the case. He kindly reported his opinion that it 
was a case of castor seed poisoning. 

During the week I was called to a farm to see a 
showman's horse that had been found ill that morn¬ 
ing in a field. 

Symptoms. —-Profuse sweating; temperature 104°; 
anxious look ; nervous excitability ; a peculiar short 
respiration at intervals—something like respiratory- 
paralysis ; sighing at times. 

At first I did not know what to make of the case, 
and, suspecting poisoning, asked several questions. 
I had known the farm for several years, but had never 
met with a similar case. At last I asked the owner 
if he gave the animal any corn at grass. He said he 
bought 41b. of corn from a shop in town the day 
previous and produced a nose bag containing corn 
and chaff. I found castor oil beans in that sample, 
and the shop was owned by the miller who supplied 
the corn to the other cases. This animal died during 
the day. 

Post-mortem. —This revealed a similar condition 
to that found in the previous cases. Treatment was 
mainly directed in keeping all food away from the 
animals. Only a little water was allowed and quiet¬ 
ness enforced. To the horses in the stalls I gave 
injections of strychnine and moqihine ; we could 
not drench the animals owing to their excitability. 

The corn merchant stated that he had mixed two 
sacks of castor oil beans with twenty sacks of mixed 
corn. 

An Outbreak amongst Pigs. —Whilst on the 
subject of castor poisoning I remember having to 
investigate a case of supposed swine fever in pigs. 
A ship-owner had taken a farm outside the town and 
had placed a bailiff to look after his stock. 

On arriving at the farm I found several store pigs 
ill, particularly affected with diarrhoea and dysentery. 
I noticed the pigs on the farm were not similarly 
uffectcd, yet they had been in contact with the pigs 
affected. Questioning the bailiff as to feeding, he 


said they had recently had some ground corn which 
came from a ship. They were sweepings and the 
pigs were purchased to eat up this meal. 1 examined 
the corn and could detect castor bean frequently 
through the sample. 

1 killed three of the worst affected pigs and they 
showed gastro-enteritis and blood-stained ficces. I 
do not know if all the pigs that had eaten the food 
died, but I believe that all those pigs I saw ill did 
succumb. 

Discussion. 

The President : Referring to the dislocation of 
the neck case, this recalled to my mind the case of 
a colliery horse, which struck its head against a beam, 
causing but an abrasion of the forehead, yet a dis¬ 
location of the neck, the convexity being on the 
offside. On manipulation no difficulty was experi¬ 
enced in reducing it, but on pressing from the off 
side a dislocation to the near side could be effected. 
Without causing the animal any apparent discom¬ 
fort one could at will, with slight pressure, produce 
a dislocation to either side of the neck. Was this 
condition due to a disturbance of the central nervous 
system, from shock or slight haemorrhage, causing 
a paralysis of the cervical muscles ? The neck was 
fixed by means of an iron splint, and in three weeks’ 
time the horse was normal, and again fit for work, 
and was working to this day. 

Major Taylor (Bath), referring to the case of 
drinking diabetes, said that supposing it was not due 
to a tumour on the brain, it was a pity the liver was 
not submitted to the laboratory for examination, 
as it might have thrown more light upon an organic 
cause. Whilst practising in Dorset he recalled a 
case of dislocation of the cervical vertebrae which 
presented symptoms similar to those described by 
Mr. Hobbs, and a fortnight ago a nine months old 
puppy which had been run over by a wagon was 
brought to him presenting the following symptoms :— 
The wagon wheel had evidently crushed the near 
side of the head. The eyelids were closed, and the 
nature of the breathing made him think that the 
throat was also paralysed. He could detect no injury 
to the lower jaw, but found that the near side of the 
superior maxilla was crushed to fragments. After 
removing two teeth and several pieces of bone, he 
strapped the jaws together and advised artificial 
diet, etc. On calling three days afterwards, when 
he expected the dog to be dead, ho found it very 
much alive, and on removing the straps was surprised 
to find it could move the jaws and partially open the 
eyes. He ordered the straps to be kept on, and the 
dog was brought to him the previous day to that of 
the meeting, perfectly recovered, with the exception 
of a depression on the side of the jaw and slightly 
rattling breathing from stenosis of the larynx. It 
could use both jaws, was eating hard food, and appeared 
in good condition. 

Major Taylor described another case of a pony 
that was cast during the night by the halter chain, 
and turned a somersault under the manger. Upon 
attempting to raise the animal, and stretching his 
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head, he came over backwards. He was put in 
slings, and remained there (or two weeks, but was 
subsequently destroyed as no motor power was re¬ 
established. Another case was that of an animal 
which, whilst in harness, fell down a quarry and 
twisted its neck. When seen his head was swinging 
helplessly round to the side, but the animal could 
walk in a staggering manner, and, with the neck 
straightened, could walk almost normally. He 
placed thin boards on each side of the neck, and 
bandaged them in position to keep the vertebrae in 
normal alignment. The pony remained like that 
for three weeks, and, on the splints being removed, 
he gradually recovered muscular power by massage, 
etc., and was now at work. The case of azoturia 
was most interesting. He thought they were very 
much in the dark about the pathology and treatment 
of this disease. The speaker mentioned being in 
charge of some horses at a recent Government camp, 
and discussed one which was kicked in the fore-arm 
and below the knee, inflicting several small punctured 
wounds. He was apparently fit to proceed from 
camp and travelled without any sign of lameness, 
and arrived at his destination sound, but a few days 
later the speaker received a telephone message 
saying that the horse had collapsed at exercise with 
a compound radial fracture, which must have been 
in existence before leaving camp but was not capable 
of being diagnosed in the greenstick stage. 

Referring to the case of t he cow mentioned by Mr. 
Hobbs, he w r ould have been tempted to perform an 
operation, and, as the case turned out, would have 
made a mistake. In regard to the kitten with the 
hat-pin in its body, Major Taylor said that he had had 
several cases of the kind. On one occasion he had to 
open the intestine to get to the head of the pin. How 
Mr. Hobbs removed the hat-pin by pulling on the 
point was rather puzzling unless he pulled it through 
a hole in the diaphragm. 

Mr. Hobbs : I discovered the point and by pulling 
it came away without difficulty through a small 
incision in the skin. 

Major Taylor asked Mr. Hobbs why he injected 
strychnine and morphia in combination, and Mr. 
Hobbs replied that he could not think of anything 
better at the time. 

Mr. Arnold Roberts (Chepstow'), said he was 
very interested in the description of fern poisoning, 
because he, unfortunately, had between twenty and 
thirty cases each year, and he had a fair percentage 
of recoveries. In cases occurring a few weeks after 
eating ferns, the symptoms were very much as 
described by Mr. Hobbs. There was a park two 
miles from Chepstow, and the first time he examined 
a yearling he rather suspected anthrax. He had 
cases occurring in animals three weeks after their 
removal from the park, and they were the only cases 
with which he had any luck. The treatment had 
been much the same :—Sour milk, calcium lactate, 
and chlorodyne. 

Passing to choking, Mr. Roberts related a case 
where a man fetched a horse from a field and tried 


to put the collar on. The head was elevated, and 
whilst the collar was being put on, the horse fell, 
and on trying again the same thing happened. The 
horse started coughing and foamed at the mouth. 
The speaker got there and tried to move an obstruc¬ 
tion, and then he thought to cut down on it. Just as 
he was getting ready the animal coughed a great 
many times and coughed up the stone (produced). 
It seemed almost incredible that the animal could 
have done it. 

In another case he was called to see a horse which 
had been off its feed slightly. He examined the 
mouth and found the teeth like a switchback. He 
then removed the elongations, but it would not start 
feeding and became too weak to get up. There was no 
pain, but the animal died during the night. He was 
very interested in this case and subsequently made 
a post-mortem. What he found were the two pieces 
of wire (produced) in the gullet. The teeth were in a 
shocking state. 

With regard to azoturia, he had had three cases in 
eighteen months and all recovered. He employed 
an American treatment, as follows:— 

Bottle A. 

Oxalic acid, gr. 64. 

Distilled water, oz. 2. 

Bottle B. 

Oxalic acid, gr. 64. 

Citric acid, gr. 64. 

Distilled water, oz. 2. 

The dose of either “A” or “ B ” was one dram every 
hour in a pint of water. 

Bottle “A” was given first. If the horse was not on 
his feet one gave the contents of bottle “ B.” 

In addition to the above it was advisable to give a 
hypodermic injection of arecoline (gr. 2) or physo- 
stigmine (gr. 2). 

With regard to injury of the tibia, he thought this 
should be treated with care. He had had several 
cases. He was very interested in fern poisoning, and 
would be glad to hear of any treatment. Mr. Talbot, 
the licensee of the George Hotel, Chepstow', had a 
number of cattle at Beachley, aud sent to him to 
say he had seen a number of cattle drinking salt 
water. One was dead and several dying. He went 
out and diagnosed lead poisoning. The symptoms 
were extreme excitability, constipation and sub¬ 
normal temperature. He lost seven cattle, and an 
equal number were saved. On inspection they found 
a quantity of white lead which the Government had 
left behind. The treatment adopted was the adminis¬ 
tration of large doses of magnesium sulphate and 
stimulants. 

Mr. Hall (Barry) said he had had some experience 
of fern poisoning. What amazed and interested him 
was the fact that there were numerous cases where 
animals ate it without the slightest ill-effects, which 
made one ask the question whether it was really 
the fern or something on it that caused the poisoning. 
They would see dry bracken eaten w'ithout any effect 
upon the animal, yet in other cases they had what 
was called fern poisoning without the slightest pos- 
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sible hope of recovery. Some time ago he asked Mr. 
Perry to consult with him in investigating a case of 
an animal which had died, presumably, from fern 
poisoning. Mr. Hobbs had aptly described the 
symptoms. The fern was found in the shooting 
stage and not advanced in growth, and the question 
that arose was whether it was due to any particular 
stage of growth or to a particular fungus. Person¬ 
ally, he did not think it was the fern itself, and as to 
treatment he did not think he was able to enlighten 
them. With regard to the case of a fractured jaw, 
that was interesting. He had a case a fortnight ago 
affecting a fine, upstanding shire filly housed with 
another colt. There was no history and the only 
thing they found was that one morning it was bleeding 
profusely from t he mouth, and he was sent for. When 
he arrived he discovered that the whole of the maxilla 
was pointing out towards the roof of the mouth. He 
placed the broken jaw into its place and taped the 
fracture under the upper lip and got it into position 
as well as he could. He kept it under observat ion 
for three days, and left Nature to do the rest. He 
was pleased to say that the animal made an excellent 
recovery. As to fracture of the first rib, would one 
always diagnose new cases where they had flexion 
of the lower joints ? He thought it was going to 
extreme measures to say it was a fracture of the 
first rib. 

With regard to damage to the penis, he had a long 
job of the kind. The organ was an enormous size 
and did not respond to any reasonable sort of treat¬ 
ment. Th(> best form of sling, he found, was to adapt 
one to the contour of the abdomen in the shape of a 
pig net, the meshes of which conformed to the peculiar 
movement of the abdomen, and kept the penis in 
proper support during the whole of the period whilst 
it was in position. As to choking, only the day 
before he was called to a case of partial choking in a 
cow, and he could feel the apparent obstruction just 
before entering the rib, but the, amazing part of the 
case was that the animal had taken its feed for the past 
fortnight to a moderate degree. He found he was unable 
to remove the obstruction, but discovered at the end 
of the probang a mass of dry pieces of cake. He got 
the animal to drink, and put him on chloride of soda 
and extract of belladonna to help to relax the muscles. 
He did not know what the result would be. 

Eeferring to poison in pigs, the speaker said that 
about a month ago a man came to him and said his 
pigs had been poisoned. Asked how he knew, he said 
they had dipped the sheep and left a portion of the 
preparation (Cooper's) on ground upon which pigs 
were running. He told him he would probably find 
them all dead. He (t he speaker) went off and pre¬ 
pared a solution of ordinary washing soda and ferri 
perchlor. He made a further visit the next day and 
found them staggering, livid and cold. He started 
to dose them and all recovered except the one which 
he found dead. 

Mr. Watson' (Thornbury) said the only case of a 
broken jaw which came under his notice was in a 
horse which would rush out of the stable. The 


farmer placed a ring round the lower jaw and tied 
it to a post. The horse made a rush and stopped. 
On being told he had broken his jaw, the owner 
replied, “ Yes, but I have stopped him from going 
through the door.” (Laughter.) With regard to 
fractured tibia he was always very careful, owing to 
the bad luck which he had had. When he had a 
case he always tried to advise the owners to shut 
them up. He thought it was often a case of blood 
clot forming in the fracture. In the case of a frac¬ 
tured rib he always preferred to give the case a 
chance. 

Concerning choking in the cow, Mr. Watson said 
he thought pressure through the stomach had a 
great deal to do with keeping an obstruction in the 
throat, and as soon as the pressure was relieved it 
gradually passed the thing down. In a case where 
it. was hard and he was unable to remove it he tried 
belladonna and linseed oil. 

Mr. Perry (of Bristol) said the paper was a prac¬ 
tical and interesting one. With regard to the case 
of the kitten with a hat-pin, ho had a similar case 
not long ago. It was pierced in the neck. He cur 
down and came across the point of the pin, but it 
would not come. He turned it round and pushed 
the head of the pin through the mouth, when it came 
out quite easily. In connection with choking, he 
had an interesting case some time ago. He was 
called to see a horse which showed symptoms of 
breathing quickly and bleeding at the nose and 
mouth, but he could not make it out. He came to 
the conclusion that it was a fractured rib, and that 
the hemorrhage was from the lung. It was des¬ 
troyed. and, on making a 'post-mortem, he found the 
portion of a monkey tree (produced) in the trachea. 
It was afterwards ascertained that a hedge had been 
mended with a monkey tree, and the animal was 
known to have eaten it, but, he asked, how did he 
get it; down ? The result of the law case was that the 
owner lost the action against the man who mended 
the hedge, it being held that it was an act of God, as 
a monkey tree was not poisonous. Had the animal 
been poisoned he would have had a good case, but 
what happened was that, in swallowing, it went the 
wrong way. Mr. Perry went on to say that he had 
had several peculiar cases of fractured tibia. One 
was a case where a horse had been kicked and a fort¬ 
night later went aff to work, and the bone fractured 
like a cannon. He was very careful in those cases to 
try to rest them, because it was impossible to diag¬ 
nose a fracture at the time. 

Mr. Aveston related a somewhat remarkable 
experience with a small cat that was brought to him 
as it was unable to swallow. On making an examina¬ 
tion of the neck a sharp point could be felt under 
the skin ; in using pressure it came through, and 
steady traction revealed to view a liat-pin some 
nine inches long. As the head would not come, a 
small incision was made through the skin and oeso¬ 
phagus, and out came the hat-pin. The liat-pin was 
almost as long as the cat. If the cat had been taken 
to a hospital it would have been in all the morning 
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papers, photos complete, and its removal hailed as 
a wonderful feat. He had seen several such cases 
recorded in the daily press which had made a big 
impression upon the public mind, and he considered 
the time had arrived when they should be informed 
of the remarkable things done by veterinary sur¬ 
geons. (Hear, hear.) The day of hiding their light 
under a bushel had passed, he hoped, for ever. 

He was recently called to see a cow that was 
supposed to be unable to calve. In making an 
examination he found the os dilated and a quantity of 
after-birth hanging to the hocks, but no calf in the 
womb. He told the farmer that the cow had already 
calved, as the uterus was empty and the animal per¬ 
fectly happy and eating. So out to the field to find 
the calf they all went, as she had just been taken to 
the cow-shed. Every ditch was examined most 
minutely, but no calf found. The farmer blamed 
some pigs for the disappearance. All was perfectly 
normal ; there was no pain in eating, and she was 
chewing the cud till the third day, when he was called, 
to find her in extremis. She died the same evening. 

Post-mortem revealed rupture of the anterior part 
of uterus and small calf lying amongst the intestines. 

Two cases of choking, where the aid of skilled 
advice was delayed, had come under his notice ; in 
each case the obstruction could be felt half-way down 
the neck, but could not be moved by any means. 
Tn each case a local anaesthetic was injected and the 
obstruct ion cut down and removed. 

Both animals—a Sealyhain terrier and a Shorthorn 
yearling—had the wound dressed ; no sutures were 
used, the amount of food escaping diminished rapidly, 
and in about a week the animals appeared quite 
recovered. 

All was well for several months, when difficulty was 
noticed in swallowing and very soon this was almost 
impossible, and the owners, knowing the history, 
had them put away. 

Speaking of dislocation, Mr. Aveston said that 
some ten years ago he was called to see a hunter 
that had fallen jumping a fence, and on rising was 
unable to lift its head higher than parallel with its 
withers. No pain or swelling could be found any¬ 
where, and in spite of trying many treatments no 
improvement could be seen in a fortnight, so the 
owner suggested turning the animal out to grass, 
and it was sent out at once. On being loosed it 
began to gallop ; very soon it fell and turned almost 
a somersault. The end, they thought, had come at 
last, but, on getting up. the animal was absolutely 
normal and no further trouble ensued. 

Mr. A. S. Adams (Dursley) brought forward a case 
of obstruction in a hound, and another concerning 
the action of soda as an emetic* (These cases appear 
in our Clinical column.- -Ed.) 

Mr. W. R. Williams (Bridgend) said he often 
thought, if he had a chance, he would ask members 
if they had been successful in being able to dilate the 
os uteri and procure abortion. 


The Reply. 

Mr. Hoiibs thanked the members for receiving 
his remarks so courteously, and was glad they had 
brought about a discussion. Personally, he had 
learned much. Replying to the point raised by s Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Hobbs said he had never been able to 
get at a calf except by the use of the knife. That 
had produced a fair amount of success. With regard 
to the kitten, he took hold of the point of the hat¬ 
pin and kept pulling until the knob appeared. The 
case of drinking diabetes was not sufficient for him 
to send it away, and with regard to the fern poison¬ 
ing, the extraordinary thing was that it should occur 
three weeks or a month after the animals had eaten 
it. Whether it was a parasite on the fern he did not 
know. They had the cattle w'atched and saw no 
symptom before three weeks. 


At a recent humane killer demonstration at Folkestone 
Colonel Broome Giles, C.B., J.P., had a somewhat un¬ 
pleasant experience. A bullet passed obliquely through 
the lamb's head, and, glancing either off the jaw of the 
lamb or the iron rim of the drain, passed over the gallant 
gentleman’s left shoulder. 


For a period of forty-one years at the Smithfield Club 
Show, taking the year 1832 as a start, Southdown sheep 
gained the championship some forty times. In the 
period 18(59-1921, out of fifty shows, the breed won 
twenty-three times. During eight years the supreme 
championship at Smithfield was won five times by South- 
downs, a record unapproachod by any other breed, while 
time after time the carcase competition has gone to the 
breed with much regularity.— Daily Telegraph. 


Carman Sent to Prison. 

When Edward T. Blake, a young carman, of Staple 
Street, Bermondsey, was charged at the Guildhall on 
November 29th with cruelty to a mare, a veterinary 
surgeon said that the animal had been shamefully treated. 
There were marks on its sides showing that it had been 
flogged unmercifully during the previous forty-eight hours. 
The mare was over twenty-five years old and was half- 
starved and lame all round. 

Alderman Sir Harold de Courcy Moore sentenced the 
defendant to seven days’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
remarking that he could not treat poor dumb creatures 
in this way and get off with a fine. 


London R.V.C. Football. 

The Association first team entertained University College 
Hospital at Chiswick, on Wednesday, and lost a hard and 
enjoyable game by 3 goals to 1. 

The College were unlucky in being three goals down 
within fifteen minutes, and later showed themselves to bo 
moro than equal to their opponents, who were on the 
defence for the greater part of the second half. 

Tho second eleven lost their match with Tollington 
School (away) by 7 goals to 2. 
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TUBERCULIN. 

The President of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Veterinary Medical Association, in his address to 
the members, touched upon several subjects of con¬ 
siderable interest to the profession. One in 
particular is at present causing much perturbation, 
namely, the unrestricted sale of tuberculin. He is 
reported as having said: “ Nearly every herdsman 
tests his own cattle, and the sooner tuberculin is 
restricted to the profession the better, thereby 
stopping the so-called ‘ faking,’ which not only 
renders a pecuniary loss to the purchaser, but casts 
a slur on the reputation of the veterinary surgeon 
who granted the certificate.” There is a general 
feeling among members of the profession that some¬ 
thing should be done to prevent the possibility of 
such a fraud being perpetrated. There is often 
reason to believe that the unreliable result* which 
are obtained from time to time, and which have 
been experienced by most practitioners, especially 
those who test pedigree stock for export, may be 
due to previous doping by unscrupulous persons. 
How often it has happened that, after having given 
a clean certificate the practitioner has been dismayed 
to find that the animal has reacted when tested at 
it* destination, with the result that both the 
veterinary surgeon and the tuberculin which he 
employed are brought into disrepute. Some 
instrument makers supply a syringe and tuberculin, 
and give fidl directions as to their use to anyone 
who is prepared to pay for them. Pressure should 
be brought to bear on the responsible authority with 
a view to the standardisation and restriction of 
sale of tuberculin. Professor Wooldridge, we 
believe, dealt with this matter in a paper before 
one of the societies some years ago. At the 
present moment the Minister of Health is endeav¬ 
ouring to ensure a clean milk supply, and the 
time appears to be opportune for again giving 
prominence to this important matter. 

We would suggest that if it has not already been 
done, the Dumfries and Galloway Association 
should forward a resolution to the Council of the 
N.V.M.A. urging them to take action. Pious 
wishes which so often emanate from societies are 
of little service. Definite proposals are what the 
parent body needs. Then perhaps the Branches 
and Divisions will realise that they have in the 
N.V.M.A. a live body, ready to act and worthy of 
their utmost support. 


C/irjical aqd Case Reports, 

The £ditor will be glad to receive from members tad others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Prostatic Cyst in a Pekinese Dog. 


By Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 

A male Pekinese, four or five years old, was 
brought into the College clinique with a history from 
the owner that he was badly constipated and had not 
passed any motions for some days. On examination 
the dog was found to be straining as though to evacu¬ 
ate the rectum, and made his abdominal wall very 
tense at first, thus rendering palpation somewhat 
difficult. 

After a little careful handling, however, he relaxed 
his abdominal muscles and palpation then failed to 
reveal the existence of any ingesta in the intestines. 
Immediately in front of the pubis, however, and 
extending about two to two and a half inches forward, 
could be felt a circumscribed body which was thought 
to be the bladder. 

On examination per rectum, no faeces could be 
found, and towards the brim of the pubis a body 
regarded as the prostate, slightly larger than normal, 
could be felt. Pressure on the bladder failed to 
cause a flow of urine. The dog was then placed 
on his back on the operating table and a catheter 
passed. No urine could be drawn off with the 
catheter, nor did any follow its withdrawal. There 
was, however, a few drops of turbid, viscid liquid, 
suggestive of prostatic fluid. 

Positive diagnosis could not be made, though it 
was suspected that the bladder was the seat of the 
trouble. An exploratory laparotomy was, however, 
recommended and the consent of the owner was 
obtained, together with permission to proceed with 
any further operation which might be found desirable 
or necessary. 

The dog was anaesthetised with a mixture of chloro¬ 
form two parts and ether three parts, the abdominal 
wall shaved and disinfected and an incision about 
three inches long made, under antiseptic precautions, 
through the abdominal wall towards the right side 
of the prepuce and extending about an inch in front. 

The circumscribed body which had been felt was 
then brought into the operation wound and examined. 
It was thereupon found to be hollow, having a dense 
wall, but it did not give the appearance of consisting 
of bladder. A further search was made, and a small 
empty bladder was found lying on its left. 

The abnormal structure, on being traced, was 
found to run into the prostate at the neck of the 
bladder and the diagnosis of prostatic cyst was then 
made. The cyst was punctured with a small trocar 
and cannula and evacuated of its contents, after 
which an incision was made and a portion of the 
wall removed, the wound being sutured first with 
simple interrupted sutures. A row of sutures was 
next placed through the peritoneal coating and the 
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sutured edge inturned, the abdominal wall sutured 
and the wound painted with weak tincture of iodine. 

The patient stood the anaesthetic and the strain of 
the operation better than was anticipated from its 
weak condition. All seemed to go on well during 
the following 36 hours, when the patient suddenly 
collapsed and died. 

On post-mortem examination one rather feared 
that some peritonitis might be present, even though 
the interval after the operation was so short. The 
peritoneal cavity, however, was found to be per¬ 
fectly normal, and the operation wound in the cyst 
was healing apparently favourably. There was 
nothing in the abdominal cavity to account for death. 

On examining the heart, however, the auriculo- 
ventricular valves of both sides were found to be 
thickened, whilst those on the right side of the heart 
were somewhat distorted. The heart itself was 
distended with blood. Presumably death had occur¬ 
red from heart failure. 

On making a further examination of the prostate 
it was found that the left half of the gland was appar¬ 
ently normal, while the anterior portion of the right 
half had, for some reason, become distended with 
prostatic fluid, forming, virtually, a cyst. 

The presence of this abnormal body at the entrance 
to the pelvis, causing pressure both on the bladder 
and on the rectum, was responsible for the frequent 
and almost continuous straining on the part of the 
patient—which was interpreted by the owner to 
indicate constipation. 


Obstruction in a Hound. 


By A. S. Adams, M.R.C.V.S., Dursley. 

(Presented to the Mid-West and South Wales V.A.) 

This hound, with others of the pack, was cub 
hunted on 27th August, 1922. 

Several foxes were killed and eaten. Returned to 
kennels and all hounds fed. 

An hour afterwards, one bitch noticed uncom¬ 
fortable and in pain. She endeavoured to be sick 
and a little fluid was returned. During the afternoon, 
apparently got worse. Huntsman administered a 
dose of castor oil. 

August 28th. Bitch still in pain. Vomition of 
watery fluids. No appetite. Given second dose of 
castor oil. 

August 29th. Condition the same as the preceding 
day. No motion from bowel. Third dose of oil 
given. Enema of soap and water. 

August 30th. Condition grave. Huntsman loca¬ 
ted a hard swelling in abdomen ; suspected a bone. 

I visited and examined the bitch ; could not at 
first locate the solid substance, but subsequently 
did so. Opinion expressed that it was not a bone 
because of its shape, but a solid obstruction of some 
kind. Instructed that repeated enemas should be 
given every two hours, with glycerine. This was 


done and next morning the stone (produced) was 
passed. 

I bring this matter before you, deeming it unusual 
and of probable interest to you, and the following 
points arise :—How was the stone picked up ? This 
might have been done while breaking up the quarry, 
or the hound, while going home, might have picked 
up the stone and if a whipper-in noticed her lagging, 
he might have corrected her by cracking his whip 
and the stone was thereby involuntarily swallowed. 
The second point of interest is, that only one motion 
was passed from the 27th August to 1st September, 
and that could have been the only food in the alimen¬ 
tary tract when this hound returned home from 
hunting : this, to me, being new information. 

This stone is two and a half inches in length, 
irregular in shape and nearly four inches in its widest 
circumference, and is one of the ordinary road metal 
stones, which are not locally quarried. 

Immediate recovery was made and the bitch was 
again hunting in seven days. 


Soda as an Emetic. 


Bv A. S. Adams, M.R.C.V.S., Dursley. 

(Presented to the Mid-West and South Wales V.A.) 


While hunting with the local pack of fox hounds, 
a hound was seen to be ill, with symptoms of strych¬ 
nine poisoning, immediately after drawing a cover. 
An emetic of mustard and water was immediately 
given, followed by a second—without result. As the 
hound was getting rapidly worse, the huntsman 
strongly suggested washing soda to produce the 
desired result. Several crystals were obtained at 
the cottage near by ; two oblong crystals, an inch 
long, were forcibly pushed down the hound’s throat, 
with immediate results, the vomition consisting ol 
several portions of meat, which subsequently proved 
to contain strychnine. The immediate action of the 
soda as an emetic greatly impressed me, and I thought 
that this case also would prove of interest to you, 
as in future, in poisoning in canine practice, it will 
be the first emetic- that I shall use. I may add that 
this hound subsequently made a rapid recovery. 


Presentation to Mr. L. Lyne Dixson, M.R.C.V.S, 

At the annual dinner of the Isle of Thanet Coursing Club, 
held at the Queen’s Hotel, Margate, on Tuesday evening, 
November 21st, at which over 300 ladies and gentlemen 
sat down, a very handsome engraved solid silver salver 
was presented to the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer (Major 
L. Lyne Dixson, M.R.C.V.S.), together with a pux-se of 
fifty guineas for his valuable services and the great interest 
evinced in the welfare of the club. The toast of his 
health w as drunk with musical honours, and Major Dixson 
suitably responded. 
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dissociation Report. 

Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association. 

The quarterly meeting of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Veterinary Association took place at the 
George Hotel, Chepstow, on Thursday, October 12th, 
when the President (W. D. Rees, Esq.), presided over 
a good attendance of members, those present being 
Messrs. A. S. Adams, W. R. Watson, C. E. Perry, 
R. W. Hall, A. E. Roberts, E. Philip Evans, J. L. 
Perry, G. L. Harber, H. J. MacLaren, F. J. Moon, 
F. J. Taylor, J. T. Margarson, B. Sayer, H. Robin¬ 
son, S. B. Clode, R. Moore, M. E. Williams, W. R. 
Williams, J. T. Brain, F. Hobbs. J. R. Barker and the 
Hon. Secretary. There were many apologies. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read by 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. J. Aveston, Bath), and 
confirmed. 

Mr. J. T. Margarson, of Stroud, was unanimously 
elected a member of the Association. 

Mr. F. C. Hobbs presented a paper concerning 
“ Clinical Reminiscences,” which produced a good 
discussion. 

{Mr. Hobbs’ paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, appears elsewhere in the present issue.— 
Ed.) 

The President, moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hobbs, expressed gratitude and thanks to him for 
his paper. This was carried by acclamation. 

Benevolent Fund. 

The Secretary reported the receipt from Mr. 
Adams of £12 towards their Benevolent Fund. To 
date £82 had been subscribed, £5 donation given to 
the Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society and there was £77 in hand. Mr. Aveston 
added that the Fund was sadly in need of money 
and never more so than at the present time. They 
were very grateful to Mr. Adams for his great interest 
in the Association and especially in the Benevolent 
Fund. He gave notice to move at the next meeting 
that ten guineas be sent as a donation to the Victoria 
Benevolent Fund. 

Mr. Adams explained that the money was ear¬ 
marked for benevolent purposes, and that when a 
case arose the Secretary would call a meeting to deal 
with it. 

The following were elected as a sub-committee 
to deal with any necessitous cases :—Major Taylor, 
Mr. Perry, Mr. Aveston and Mr. Adams. 

The President said he was in London recently, 
attending the Council Meeting, and was astonished 
to find that 400 members who received the Recarj 
had not yet paid their subscription. Another matter 
the Council wished them to discuss was in regard to 
the future of the profession, and the hope was expressed 
that the Associations would take an interest in the 
question and send their representatives with the j 
united opinion of the members. 


After some conversation it was decided to hold the 
January meeting, in Bath, when Mr. W. M. Scott will 
read a paper on “ Pathological and Therapeutical 
Elementals . their Application in Practice.” 

This concluded the meeting, and the members 
present afterwards partook of tea at the invitation of 
Mr. Arnold Roberts, of Chepstow, who was heartily 
thanked by the President for his kindness in enter¬ 
taining the members. 

J. J. Aveston. Hon. Sec. 

Development Commissioners and Animal Diseases Research. 

In their report for the year ended March 31st, 1922, the 
Development Commissioners discuss at length the ques- 
tion of research in animal diseases. The report points 
out that the chief conclusion of the Advisory Committee 
inquiry was that the attention now l>eing given to this 
subject was altogether inadequate. The economic posi- 
tion of the veterinary profession audits meagre emoluments 
ns compared with that of medicine was one cause of this, 
and another was insufficient support from the State. 
“ The taxpayer,” the report continues, “ contributes with 
least protest to those objects like medical research, w hich 
may contribute Homo direct benelit to himself.” He 
does not realise that the amalgamation of animal disease 
would benefit him in a great degree. 

Even moro striking is the lack of interest shown by 
farmers and breeders of stock. Thoir support for the 
investigator of animal diseases in the past has not been 
of a kind calculated to enlist the enthusiasm of the urban 
taxpayer, who is summoned to their aid. The townsman 
is told that the value of British livestock may be as much 
as £400 or £500. He is constantly reminded of the high 
quality of our livestock, and of the farmers’ pride in that 
quality. He knows, too, that behind our livestock ques¬ 
tions are powerful interests and cross interests, for his 
daily papers find much room for the discussion of live¬ 
stock policy, and political controversy on cattle importa¬ 
tion overflows from the Houses of Parliament to the 
“ non-political ” platforms of guildhalls. 

It is again ex idont to the urban taxpayer that money 
is not lacking where stock improvement is concerned, 
for his newspapers inform him that over £1,000 per head 
has recently been paid for 100 specimens of a favourite 
brood. The reluctance of the man in the street to con¬ 
tribute towurds a remedy for those conditions, which in 
the view of the Advisory Committee constitute a” national 
disgrace.” is more easily understood than the past failure 
of the man on the land to give adoquate support to in¬ 
vestigation. 

In this connection the Commissioners welcome the 
example set by Scotland, where an association has been 
formed for promoting researcli into animal disease. A 
maintenance grant of £2,300 in aid of the first year’s 
work of the association was sanctioned without prejudice 
to the question of an annual grant. 

On account of the continued disturbed state of Ireland, 
not a few horse-breeders in England are of the opinion 
that the National Stud now at Tully should be moved 
to thiB country. 
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Jfbstracts and Reviews. 


Camel 8urra. 


( Continued from page 882.) 

Transmission of Camel Surra. —For surra to spread 
tliree factors are necessary :— 

(1) The reservoir (i.e., a surra-infected animal). 

(2) The transmitting agent. 

(3) Healthy animals susceptible to the disease. 

If oither of these factors is wanting, the disease cannot 
spread. If, however, these three factors are present, the 
disease can be transmitted from the surra-infected camel 
to the healthy by two methods :— 

(1) By direct transmission. 

(2) By indirect transmission. 

Direct transmission. —-In this method we have ascer¬ 
tained that the disease is carried direct from the infected 
animal to the healthy through the agency of certain 
tabanidas, and it would appear that direct transmission 
depends upon—■ 

(1) tho feed on the surra-infected animal beinS 

interrupted. 

(2) the interval of time between the interrupted surra- 

infected feed and the feed on the healthy animal. 

(3) the number of trypanosomes in the peripheral 

circulation of tho surra-infected animal at the time 
the flies are feeding. 

(4) the number of flies : the greater the number of flies 

that are interrupted in their feed on tho infected 
animal and finish their meal on the healthy, the 
greater the chance of transmission. 

It has been experimentally proved that the following 
tabanidai are capable of direct transmission of camel 
surra 

1. T. nemocallosus. 

2. T. rubidus. 

3. T. hilaris. 

4. T. albimedius. 

Of these T. nemocallosus gave the largest number of 
positive results, while T. albimedius (though a largo number 
of experiments were carried out) gave the least number 
of positive results. As the result of these experiments 
Tabanus nemocallosus must be considered of great 
importance in the direct transmission of surra. 

In T. nemocallosus the trypanosomes remain alive within 
the gut of the fly for four hours only, whereas in T. 
albimedius they remain alivo for eight hours, and in biting 
muscids (e g., Philsematomyia insignia, stomoxys ealcitrans) 
from 20 to 30 hours. In this connection it is worthy of 
note that in our transmission experiments the largest 
number of positive results were obtained with T. 
nemocallosus, the smallest number of positive results 
with T. albimedius, and none with biting muscids. 

Indirect transmission. —-Many experiments were carried 
out in connection w'ith the indirect transmission of surra 
with different species of tabanidee and fleas (ctenocephalus 
felis), but in no case was a positive result obtained. The 
interval of time between the first, full meal of the infected 
animal and the meal on tho healthy animals varied from 
2 to 29 days. Experiments were also carried out to 


determine whether the infection could be carried through 
eggs, but no positive result was obtained. It is im¬ 
probable that there is any life cycle of tho trypanosome 
in tabanidse. Camel surra is transmitted only under 
certain circumstances by direct transmission, and never by 
indirect transmission by tabanidse ; if this were not the 
case it is difficult to understand how any camel in India 
could have escaped infoction. During our investigations 
on surra we came to the conclusion that tho spread of surra 
cannot only be confined to the winged and comparatively 
short-lived insects or flies, but that those insects or arthro¬ 
pods which can survive for more than a year must have 
some bearing upon tho spread of the diseose. 

Experiments carried out with a species of ornitliodorus 
(specimens of which were sent to Profossor Brumpt, of 
Paris University, for identification ; he pronounced them 
to be a new species and proposed the name Ornithodorus 
crossii) definitely proved that this species of tick is capable 
of transmitting the disease. 

These ticks transmitted the disease to healthy rabbits 
67, 83 and 101 days after feeding on an infected surra 
animal, but they were not infoctive after 1 minute to 46 
days. This would apparently show that there is a life 
cycle of the trypanosome within the tick. 

Other specios of ornithodorus may possibly also be found 
capable of transmitting tho disease. 

The fact that this new specios of ornithodorus is capable 
of transmitting surra after a long interval between feeding 
on an infected animal and a healthy animal may account 
for surra breaking out yearly or periodically in the same 
stables and in tho same districts, though cases of surra 
have not been imported into these stables or districts. 
Through the agency of these ticks the disease may be 
carried over from year to yoar. 

The fact that surra makes its appearance during the hot 
and rainy months may bo due to the fact that those ticks 
hibernate during the cold months, and are most active 
during the hot and rainy season ; as soon as one animal 
becomes infected through the agency of ticks the disease 
can bo rapidly spread by direct transmission through the 
agency of certain tabanidte (for full details of transmission 
experiments with tabunidse and ticks reference should be 
made to Veterinary Bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture, Punjab). 

Prevention of the Spread of Camel Surra. 

For the spread of surra three factors are necessary— 

(1) The resorvoir. 

(2) A transmitting agent (tabanidse, ticks and probably 

other blood sucking insects). 

(3) Healthy animals. 

Tho broad principles of prophylaxis consist in-— 

(i) getting rid of the reservoir. 

(ii) destruction of the fly, or adopting such measures 

as will prevent the flies from biting the healthy 
animal. 

I.— Getting rid of the reservoir .—The reservoir may be—- 

(a) surra-infected camels, horses, cattle, goats, sheep 
and dogs and, as has been shown (vide heading 
“ Mode of transmission of surra ”), ticks. 

In the case of camels, horses and dogs, the presence of 
the disease can be ascertained by the microscopical 
examination of the blood ; infected camels must be 
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isolated and treated by tartar emetic, and horses and 
dogs destroyed. 

In the case of cattle, goats and sheep, the diagnosis can 
bo made by the injection of a small quantity of blood 
(l c.c.) into white rats : infected cattle should be treated 
by tartar emetic, and goats and sheep destroyed. 

Sheds in which surra has broken out and in which any 
ticks of ornithodorus are found (special search being made 
in the crevices of the walls) should be pulled down and 
burnt and all ticks destroyed. 

II.— Destruction of the transmitting agent or adoption of 
measures to prevent the transmitting agent from attacking 
healthy animals —(a) Destruction of tabanidrs. —Important 
transmitting agents, as far as it is at present known, are 
tabanid®. No means for the destruction of such flies, 
as a practical proposition, has yet been evolved, but their 
number can be greatly reduced by a systematic collection 
of egg masses in browsing areas or encamping grounds 
where camels are kept. The egg masses are destroyed 
by certain parasites, and further researches on these 
parasites may result in making practical use of such 
parasites for the destruction of the ogg masses on a large 
scale. 


(b) Destruction of ornithodorus ticks. —The only method 
by means of which these ticks can be got rid of from a 
building is by pulling down the building and thoroughly 
burning. No camel should over be kept close to the walls 
of a stable or shod in which goats and sheep are kept ; 
ornithodorus are usually found in such stables and will 
leave their hiding places in the crevices of the walls and 
attack the animal. 

(c) Measures to prevent the transmitting agent from 
attacking animals .—-The only means by which camels can 
be protected from the attacks of biting flies is by— 

(1) smearing the camel with some emulsion which is 
distasteful to the flies. 


(2) protecting the camel with a sheet made of some 

light but strong material. 

(3) w’orking camels at night. 

(1) The following different anti-fly emulsions have been 
experimented with by us :— 

(1) Kerosine oil emulsion. 

(2) Tararnira (eruca sativa) oil emulsion. 

(3) An emulsion submitted for trial by Mr. Warde, of 
the Indian Forest Service (this preparation had a 
very pungent odour and appeared to be largely 
composed of oucalyptus oil and turpentine). 

(4) Asaf®tida solution. 

(5) Chirpine oil emulsion. 

(0) Creosol emulsion. 


(7) Jensen’s emulsion 


” Kerosine oil ... 1 gallon 

Powdered naphthaline 4 oz. 

Soap ... ... 1 lb. 

Water ... ... 4 gallons 


(8) Citronella oil. 

(9) Aniseed oil. 

(10) Codliver oil. 

(11) Castor oil. 

Of all these preparations the only one that prevented 
tabanid® from attacking for any length of time was castor 
oil, but it cannot be recommendod as a practical anti-fly 
repellent on account of the cost. 


As the result of our experiments we found that— 

(a) as soon as watery emulsions dry, they have no 

repellent action against tabanid®. 

(b) oily emulsions in a hot country cause blistering of the 

skin of the camel when exposed to the sun. 

(c) taking into consideration the time it takes to smear 

a camel with any emulsion (whether it is applied by 
hand or by a spray pump) and the inefficacy of the 
emulsions tried, the use of anti-fly emulsions against 
the attacks of biting flies is of no practical value. 

(2) Protecting camels with sheets of strong light material. 
—Different specios of tabanid® attack different parts of 
the body of the camel. The most frequently attacked 
portions of the body are the belly, flanks and legs. Arabs, 
during the fly season, tie a piece of sacking under the belly 
of their camels, and maintain that by this means the 
camels are protected to a great extent against the attacks 
of tabanid®, and that thus many camels escape infection 
with surra. The protection of camels by means of sheets 
made of some strong light material is not an impossible 
practical proposition and is worthy of a trial. 

(3) Working camels at night. —In passing tlirough a 
known fly area camels should be worked at night when 
they are not exposed to the attacks of tabanid®. During 
the day the camels should be encamped as far away from 
water as possible, and watered, in small batches, very early 
in the morning or late at night. 

(“ Camel Surra,” Cross, H. E., and Patel, P. G., 

Veterinary Bulletin , No. 8 of 1922, Department of 

Agriculture , Punjab.) 

Bombay Administrative Reports. 


I.—The Veterinary College. 

In the course of his report the Principal, Mr. M. K. 
Howlett, says :— 

There were 62 students’ names on College rolls at the 
commencement of the year. The Annual Professional 
Examinations for all the three classes were held at the 
end of April, 1921, this year for the first time. Thirty- 
nine students appeared and 28 passed successfully. Of the 
successful students, four passed the Final Examination and 
qualified as Graduates and left the College. 

In August, 1921, 28 new students were admitted to 
Class A and one to Class B, and one old student was re¬ 
admitted to Class C. There were thus 86 students on the 
rolls at the commencement of the first session. 

The results of the Supplementary and Annual Examina¬ 
tions held during the year are as under :— 

In the final year or Class C, 27 students appeared and 
19 passed; in Class B, 8 appeared and 7 passed; and in 
Class A, 30 appeared and 22 passed. The percentages 
this year for the three classes were 70*37, 87*50. 73*33, 
respectively, as against 77*77, 74*07 and 60*00 last year; 
or the total of 73*85, as against 74*57 last year 
During the year four scholars, having passed their Final 
Examination, left the College. 

Clinical Instruction. —This was carried out as usual in 
the Bai Sakerbai Dinshaw Petit Hospital for Animals. 
During the year 3,342 in-patients and 674 out-patients 
were treated ; a total of 4,016 patients. Of these, 725 
were equines, 1,893 bovines, and 724 miscellaneous. The 
average daily attendance was 196. 
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Discipline .—The students have been well behaved, and 
their attendance at lectures, demonstrations and clinical 
classes has been satisfactory. 

The Laboratory .—During the year under report 698 
smears and 25 pathological specimens were submitted for 
examination and opinion. The following table shows the 
nature of disease suspected and the results of 
examinations :— 


Nature of disease suspected. 

Number 

examined. 

Positive. 

Negative. 

Anthrax 

83 

20 

63 

Black Quarter 

3 

— 

3 

Epizootic Lymphangitis 

17 

7 

10 

Fowl Cholera... 

11 

6 

5 

Haemorrahagic Septicaemia ... 

113 

3 

110 

Johne’s Disease 

7 

— 

7 

Piroplasmosis Bovis ... 

32 

— 

32 

Piroplasmosis Canis 

31 

1 

30 

Piroplasmosis Equi ... 

4 

1 

3 

Spirochetosis Gal linn arum ... 

9 

1 

8 

Strangles 

9 

7 

2 

Surra ... 

323 

109 

214 

Miscellaneous 

56 

6 

50 

Total ... 

698 

161 

537 


Civil Veterinary Department, Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. E. S. Farbrother, in the course of this report; 
states:— 

Re Treatment of Disease. —Contagious diseases were 
reported from all the districts and the City of Bombay. 

The recorded number of deaths was 15,256, against 
7,752 last year. The increased mortality was partly due 
to the greater prevalence of rinderpest, haemorrhagic 
septiciemia and antlirax, and partly to the greater 
attention being given to the collection of accurate statistics. 
Village officers are still apt to neglect the reporting of 
outbreaks, but there are signs of increasing confidence 
generally and in some cases eagerness for help is displayed. 
Certain proposals for furnishing statistical information 
have been newly introduced which tend to secure more 
accuracy and promptitude. 

During the year 2,243 outbreaks were attended by 
veterinary assistants and 259 by veterinary inspectors, 
as against 1,871 and 318 outbreaks respectively last year. 

Equine Contagious Disease. 

Seventy cases of glanders were reported, of which 56 
occurred in Bombay City and 16 in Poona. Included in 
the latter figure are two cases which showed all the 
symptoms of glanders, but which died before the mallein 
test could be carried out. This was the first appearance 
of the disease in Poona. 

Surra was the cause of 102 deaths, against the same 
number in the previous year. Bombay City, Thana and 
West Khandesh were chiefly affected. 

Other diseases include four cases of epizootic lymphan¬ 
gitis, of which three were reported from Bombay and one 
from Poona, and one case of strangles from Ahmednagar. 

Bovine Contagious Disease. 

Rinderpest was reported from all the districts except 
Belgaum and Bijapur. Deaths from this disease amounted 
to 10,593, against 5,910 in the previour year. This disease 


again showed a tendency to confine itself to the Northern 
and Central divisions Thana, Poona and Kolaba districts 
were the most heavily infected, these three districts alone 
being responsible for more than half the total mortality. 

Foot-and-mouth disease was prevalent in all the districts 
except Panch Mahals, and accounted for 233 deaths out of 
59,686 animals reported to have been attacked. This is 
the first time that this disease has been so widespread in 
the Presidency. In the Dharwar division alone 27,624 
animals were affected and the staff deserve great credit 
for the manner in which they combatted the disease. 
It is interesting to note that in spite of the widespread 
infection the percentage of deaths was only 0-3, as 
compared with 1.6 in the previous year. 

1 hemorrhagic septiciemia was reported from all the 
districts except East Khandesh and Bombay City. The 
total mortality recorded was 2,469 against 545 last year. 

Black-quarter was reported from four districts and 
accounted for 222 deaths, as compared with 80 last year. 
As usual, the greatest number of deaths was reported from 
the Ahmednagar district. 

Anthrax was reported from 14 districts and accounted 
for 1,096 deaths, against 404 last year. It was specially 
virulent in the coastal districts. Of the 148 outbreaks 
attended, only 18 were confirmed. 

Contagious Diseases in other Animals. 

One outbreak of anthrax in sheep and goats was reported 
from Ahmednagar district. 

Pleuro-pneumonia in sheep and goats was reported from 
Ahmedabad district, and further investigation in this 
direction will be taken up soon. 

Foot-and-mouth disease in sheep and goats was reported 
from Bijapur, Kanara and Kolaba districts. 

Parasitic diseases in sheep and goats have also been 
reported. 

Variola in sheep and goats was reported from three 
districts. 

Fifty-eight cases of rabies in dogs were dealt with by 
the veterinary staff, as against 48 cases last year, and 24 
brains were sent to the Bacteriological Laboratories for 
examination. 

(To be concluded). 


Injury to a Horse: Action for Negligence. 

Brocklebank v. Manton. 

(Before Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Salter.) 

The appellant , Mr. George Brocklebank, appealed against 
a judgment of Deputy Judge Alexander at Kingston-upon- 
Hull County Court, by which he was ordered to pay to the 
respondent, Mrs. Sarah Manton, £49 damages and costs. 
Mrs. Manton had sued the appellant to recover £49 damages 
received by her through the appellant’s placing a mare in a 
field with a horse belonging to the respondent, whoreby 
the horse was kicked and injured. 

Mr. D. N. Pritt appeared for the appellant; and Mr. F. 
van den Berg for the respondent. 

Mr. Pritt said that both the appellant and the respondent 
had boon in the habit of grazing horses with a farmer. 
The appellant obtained a mare on approval which was 
warranted to him to be quiet. This mare was put into 
the same fiold as the respondent's horse, and next morning 
the two animals were found hi circumstances which led 
the Deputy County Court Judge to hold that the mare 
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had kicked the horse and broken his leg. The Judge 
had then gone on to decide that if two animals wore law¬ 
fully in the same field, the owner of the one was liable to the 
owner of the other if there was a scuffle between them and 
one of thorn was injured. If that decision were right, 
agistment would become impossible, for no one con¬ 
templated that that arrangement meant “ one horse, one 
field.” Moreover, the same principle might be applied 
to cases where both horses were on the highway or at a 
meet of foxhounds or in the paddock before a race. 

Mr. Justice Darling: What about dogs ? Suppose 
two persons are walking in the street each with a dog, 
and one dog bites the other without any negligence on the 
part of its owner, what would be the position ? 

Mr. Pritt: 1 suppose the same principle might be applied. 
In Clinton v. J. Lyons and Co., Limited, Mr. Justice Bray 
dealt with dogs and cats, and decided that there was no 
liability on the part of the owner of the winner in a combat 
between these animals for injuries to the loser. 

Mr. Justice Darling: Another authority says, “ Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite,” and goes on to give reasons. 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Pritt : Which were the same as those given by Mr 
Justice Bray. It is another instance of harmony between 
literature and the Bench. (Laughter). 

Counsol argued that the fact that it was known that one 
horse might injure another had never been used to suggest 
that if one did it l>ecame /eras naXurce to any extent. 
In Lowery v. Walker the owner of the horse which attacked 
someone who was crossing the field in which it was not only 
knew that it was a savage animal, but had actually put 
it in the field to support his contention that there was not 
a right of way across the field. An ownor was not liable 
for damage committed by his horse in the absence of 
trespass or negligence. 

Mr. van den Berg submitted that if t wo horses, strangers 
to each other, wore put into a field it was a natural and 
probable consequence that they would either play or 
quarrel, and that in doing so one might injure the other. 
There was no reason why the owner of the horso doing the 
injury should not be responsible on tho ground of implied 
negligence. Moreover, there were facts in this particular 
case on which the Judge might have found negligence 
on tho part of the appellant, but there was no finding one 
way or the other. 

Mr. Pritt replied. 

Judgment. 

Mr. Justice Darling, in giving judgment, said that what 
had occurred between those two animals in the field must 
have happened many times, but no case dealing with the 
responsibility for the injuries so suffered had been sub¬ 
mitted to t he Court. He had come to the conclusion t hat, 
the Deputy County Court Judge was right. Although 
the mare in this case was among the class of animals that 
were manmietcR natura , she must be taken with all the 
infirmities of her nat.\ire. It was notorious that if a horso 
was in possession of a field and a strange mare was turned 
into it thoy would make the acquaintance of one another, 
and, in tho course of that, the mare was very likely to bo 
skittish and do what tho mare had done in this case. It 
was not necessary to prove that the owner of tho maro 
knew that the animal had done that sort of thing before. 
In Cox v. Burbidge, Chief Justice Erie said :—“If the 
horse does something which is quite contrary to his 
ordinary nature, something which the owner has no reason 
to expect he will do, he has the same sort of protection 
that the owner of a dog has.” If, on tho other hand, the 
horse did something which the owner had reason to expect 
he would do, that protection did not exist. What the 
mare in this case did was what the appellant might have 
expected. He should have taken stops to obviate an 
obvious dangor. It was negligence on his part not to have 
warned the respondent of what he was going to do. En¬ 
tirely different circumstances would oxist in a case where 
an animal was put on a common or in a largo field where 
there were many horses. 

Mr. Just ice Salter agreed, and tho appeal was dismissed, 
with costs. Leave to appeal was granted.— The Time*, j 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive itemiof professional interest In 
these columns 

Cattle Embargo Pledge. 

Bill this Session. 

The Government have decided to introduce a Bill 
to remove the embargo on Canadian cattle during 
the present Session of Parliament in accordance 
with the agreement reached at the recent conference 
between representatives of the Government and the 
Canadian Government. This statement was made 
by the Duke of Devonshire, Secretary for the Colonies, 
in answer to an interpellation by Lord Lincolnshire. 
“ We shall make every effort to pass the measure 
into law,” said the Colonial Secretary. “ I hope 
before the prorogation of Parliament this long, 
difficult, and vexed question will have been finally, 
definitely, and honourably settled .”—The Times. 


Cattle Disease near Chester. 

The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was, on 
November 29th, confirmed by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture among cattle at Huntington, near Chester. 

The usual precautions were taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease, and an Order has been made 
prohibiting the movement of cattle, sheep, goats, 
or swine over an area of fifteen miles radius from the 
infected premises. 

Mr. W. Gardner’s Success as Show Secretary. 

The Farming News, of November 8th, contained the 
following :—“ Few agricultural organisations in the West 
of Scotland have made such phenomenal progress in the 
course of a few years as the Monkwood and Minishant 
Foal Show Society. For a time it was confined to the 
exhibition of Clydesdale horses, but this year, with the 
aid of a new and energetic honorary secretary and treasurer, 
in the person of Mr. Walter Gardner, M.R.C.V.S.. Wood- 
side, Maybole, it has branched out in other directions. 
At the annual show on Saturday, thero was a new feature 
in tho form of a department for dairy produce, roots and 
seeds, and baking competitions, and it is safe to say that 
the display in the marquee set aside for it has not been 
surpassed, if even equalled, in Ayrsliiro this year. As 
has already been noted in these columns, there was an 
enormous increase in the entries, and the quality of 1 lie 
stock in general was of a very high order. Mr. Gardner 
was being heartily congratulated on all hands on Saturday 
on the success which had at tended his efforts, and he 
richly deserved all the praise bestowed upon him. When 
Mr. Gardnor set about to institute new sections, he wisely 
enlisted the aid of a committee of ladies to assist him in 
bringing together as large a display as possible of those 
things which go to make for the betterment of the farm 
home. In this he was eminently successful.” 

Mr. Gardner was a successful candidate at the recent 
Maybole Parish Council election, securing the sixth 
amongst eight contested seats, with a total of 559 votes. 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Fasting Calf. 

Sir,—In the Veterinary Journal for November, 11121, 
Mr. VV. T. Hevvetson, of Brampton, Cumberland, relates 
a case of a newly-born calf that fasted for twelve days. 
It was dropped on the rough fell pasture and was lost 
from July 8th to July 20th. Yours truly, G. Mayall, 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Bolton. 


Re Dangerous Drugs Act, 1920. 

Sir,—I was requested to kill a cat and a donkey, both 
in the prime of life and good health, under (1) morphia ; 
(2) chloroform. Not knowing how much morphia to 
take with me, I ordered a fair quantity; it came and 
with it a polite note from my chemist asking mo to enter 

it in my register at once , as Detective-Inspector B- 

was in his shop when ho was packing my parcel, and the 
Detective-Inspector might come on to mine at once. 
Well, I did not know 1 had to keep a register. Now, l 


suppose, we have to do so. But that is not my point. 
I want to know if I have to keep a register of every half¬ 
grain I use at home and of every half-ounce of tincture 
of opium I use in dispensing medicines to be sent out. 
If such is the case, it will tako time, trouble and thought. 
Perhaps you will enlighten my ignorance.—Yours sin¬ 
cerely, H. Buckingham. 

Earl ham Road, Norwich, 

November 20th, 1922. 

As the above communication is of 1 considerable general 
interest, the Editor proposes to deal with it in our editorial 
columns next week. 


Villate’s Solution. 

Sir,—There is a slight error in the report of my paper 
in your last issue. What Monsieur Paul Dieudonn6 says 
is, “ the sulphate of lead ,in Villate’s solution, far from 
aiding the effect of the remedy, is harmful , etc. . 

There is every advantage in only using the solution after 
it has been decanted ."—Yours faithfully, G. Mayall, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Bolton, December 2nd. 


The Editor beys to ncknowledye the receipt of the jolhtw- 
iny :—Scottish Metropolitan Division Report, from R. G. 
Linton, Esq., Hon. Secretary. Communications from 
G. M. McElligott, Esq., Geo. Yates, Esq., J. Malcolm Arm- 
field, Esq., G. P. Male, Esq., and Hamilton Kirk, Esq. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 
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Glanders 
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Farcy).* 

Parasitic 
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11 
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11 

m 
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No 

No. 

9 
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9 


No. 

52 

No. 

15 

2 


6 

14 

8 

6 

14 

9 

Hi 

m 


H 

15 

34 

76 

20 

49 

144 

15 

17 

7 

25 

23 

44 

5 

6 

17 
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456 

627 
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55238 

4 

4 

929 

1305 

518 

1203 

455 

22 

32 
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1 

5 

440 

388 

205 

560 

482 

272 

43 

79 

69 

2958 

10502 

3045 

n 

14 

22 

44 

23 

58 

1907 

3324 

4489 

2892 

5444 

8876 

478 

386 

288 

1129 

1695 

2113 

418 

685 

973 


Notb. The figures for the current year are approximate only. * Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 


IRELAND. 

Week ended ‘25th Nov., 1922... 
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72 
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1 

1 

7 
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72 
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1 

1 
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i 

3 

90 
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13 

38 

[ 1919 ... 





i 

1 

134 
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30 

92 


Nqtb. —The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
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Bovine Sterility as seen in Private Practice.* 


L. C. Sierk, Attica, N.Y. 


Until recently, sterility in cattle was of minor 
importance in the daily routine of the general prac¬ 
titioner. However, the increased number of pure¬ 
bred herds, together with their high value as breeders, 
brings the sterility problem to the front in our line 
of work. 

Cattle breeders are constantly seeking advice and 
assistance in the care and treatment of non-breeding 
cows. Formerly the ordinary grade cow. if proven 
sterile, went quite promptly to the block, but, at the 
present time, dairymen are becoming more desirous 
of retaining the breeding qualities of their grade, as 
well as their pure-bred herds, and are at least, willing 
to call their veterinarian to make an examination of 
the sterile cases. 

The first problem is to locate the seat of the trouble, 
its nature and extent, that we may either discharge 
them as incurable or place them on the list for treat¬ 
ment. This phase of the work requires a considerable 
amount of experience in order that we make a correct 
diagnosis and prognosis. Practically all of these 
cases are traceable to abortion disease, leaving a very 
small percentage to be charged to malformations of 
the generative organs, tuberculosis and other de¬ 
bilitating diseases. 

In my experience fully 75 per cent, of the cases of 
sterility are due primarily to metritis. As a result 
of this metritis, we often encounter cervicitis, salping¬ 
itis and oovaritis, any one of which may be secondary 
to the metritis, but require special treatment as well 
as the metritis. 

In some cases we see a very marked cervicitis, 
which apparently is the only barrier to conception. 
At other times cervicitis occurs in conjunction with the 
chronic metritis, wit h very profuse discharge or 
perhaps very scanty discharge which may not ordin ir- 
ily be noticed until an examination is made. Again, 
we have a salpingitis occurring in conjunction with 
and as a result of the metritis. I have seen some 
cases where the inflammation of the fallopian tubes 
had reached so advanced a stage of sclerosis as to 
completely occlude the duct, the tube being enlarged 
to nearly the size of a lead pencil, and hard and firm. 

* The Cornell Veterinarian , October, 1922: 


Sterility due to cystic ovaries has been com¬ 
paratively rare, except in one herd where about 40 
per cent, of the sterile cases were due to ovarian cysts. 
Cervicitis and vaginitis are commonly seen, and 
should respond readily to proper handling. 

In treating chronic metritis, I have used soluble 
iodine in 2 per cent, solution as a douche, and in con¬ 
junction with this I have been practising uterine 
massage, giving the combined treatments at five to 
seven day intervals until relieved. A vaginal douche 
of salt solution, 1 tablespoonful of salt to a gallon 
of warm sterile water, followed by swabbing the cervix 
with soluble iodine, has given good results in relieving 
cases of cervicitis. 

Cases of salpingitis and ovarian troubles of other 
than cystic nature are treated only 7 by carefully 
massaging the parts at weekly intervals, and with 
varying success. 

Occasionally one sees a case which, upon the most 
careful examination, reveals no pathological condition 
or malformation but some of these apparently are 
benefited by massage of the uterus and ovaries. In 
one instance a very valuable twin heifer which failed 
to breed after several services was examined and found 
to be perfectly developed, and was subjected to 
thorough massage of the uterus and ovaries once a 
week for six weeks; the heifer conceived at the next 
service and dropped a calf in due time. 

It would appear that a high percentage of sterility 
cases could be prevented if the veterinarian were 
called to treat all cases which, at time of parturition, 
.show the slightest tendency to disease of the foetal 
membranes or any discharge, treating these cases with 
hot sterile salt solution or a weak solution of potassium 
permanganate, and giving daily attention to them 
until the uterus returned to normal. 

Often we hear the expression “ opening up the 
uterus ” used by the dairyman in connection with the 
treatment of sterility. I have seen only one case 
of sterility in which the cervix w 7 as apparently com¬ 
pletely occluded, and that case was in a heifer which 
had never conceived, and on account of the nature 
of the trouble was listed as incurable. 

Much difficulty is sometimes met with in gaining 
entrance to the cervix, and one might almost be led 
to believe the case to be one of atresia, but if we 
postpone our treatment for 24 to 48 hours, there is 
usually change enough in the cervical passage to admit 
and allow the passage of a small catheter. 
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Report of the Committee on Abortion of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, 1922.* 

In its report of 1920 the Committee on Abortion 
presented a brief summary of the available knowledge 
on the disease widely prevalent throughout the world 
and variously known as slinking and dropping of 
calves, contagious, infectious and epizootic abortion, 
abortion disease, etc. This report was very favour¬ 
ably received, both because of its brevity and the 
direct and positive manner in which the statements 
it contained were made. Hence, your committee 
of this year, realising that the latest obtainable 
knowledge on bovine infectious abortion, concisely 
and clearly stated, is urgently needed bv all members 
of the profession, has concluded to present a report 
this year, embodying additional information, to the 
report of two years ago. 

Name : 

Though cattle may abort from various causes, 
only one kind of infectious abortion among cattle 
has been found to be both widespread and common. 
For this evil after due consideration it is recommended 
that the name Bovine Infectious Abortion be retained. 

Definition : 

Bovine infectious abortion is characterised as a 
rule by an interference with the development of the 
foetus frequently resulting in its premature expulsion, 
either dead or alive, viable or non-viable. There 
is also a frequent manifest inflammation of the foetal 
membranes and of the maternal cotyledons, together 
with frequent retention of the afterbirth. 

Cause: 

The essential cause of bovine infectious abortion is 
Bacterium abortus (Bang). The proportion of 
abortions due to other causes is relatively small. 
This germ possesses peculiar biological requirements 
which are found in the pregnant uterus and in the 
udder. The microbe localises in these places, and 
has been found in the regional lymph nodes of the 
udder and uterus. In the udder it often persists 
indefinitely, while in the post-parturient uterus it 
has been isolated after approximately two months, 
but usually cannot be found after three weeks. It 
is commonly found in the stomach, intestines, liver 
and other organs of the aborted feet us. 

In the bull the bacterium has been found in the 
reproductive organs, seminal fluid and urethral 
discharges. Bulls do not show as high a percentage 
of infection as do cows. 

Bacterium abortus (Bang) has been found to remain 
alive and virulent for many weeks in the material 
in which it is expelled from the animal. It is 
relatively easily destroyed by disinfectants and 
natural germicidal agents,and is not known to multiply 
in nature outside the animal body. 

Channels of Infection : 

Infection with Bacterium abortus (Bang) occurs 
through the digestive tract. That it may occur 

• Th6 Cornell Veterinarian , October, 1922. 


through other channels (genital tract, urethra, etc.) 
has not yet been definitely proved. 

Channels of Elimination : 

Bacterium abortus (Bang) is disseminated by uterine 
discharges, aborted f cot uses and foetal membranes 
of infected cows. The milk of such cows and the 
seminal fluid and urethral discharges of infected 
bulls often contain the germ. 

The products of seemingly normal parturitions of 
infected cows, that is, foetal membranes, uterine 
discharges, the surface of calves and their alvine 
discharges frequently harbour abortion bacilli.and are 
dangerous. 

A cow may be the carrier and disseminator of the 
disease without showing symptoms of her condition 
Pathology: 

Bacterium abortus (Bang) produces an inflammation 
of the chorion and the foetal and maternal cotyledons 
in the pregnant cow. No significant pathological 
changes have been observed in the udder and foetus. 
Abscessation and other changes in the genital organs 
have been found in the bull. 

Diagnosis : 

The diagnosis of bovine infectious abortion is 
possible through the study of the history and con¬ 
dition of the herd, by means of the serum tests 
(agglutination and complement fixation) and bacteri¬ 
ological studies of infected material. 

Sequel.® : 

In this disease complications are frequent. They 
include inflammation of various parts of the repro¬ 
ductive organs, which may lead to temporary and at 
times permanent sterility, and interference with milk 
and flesh production. 

The micro-organisms most commonly found in 
connection with these conditions are the common 
pyogenic bacteria. 

Prevention and Control : 

The attempt to control bovine infectious abortion 
should conform to the principles of general sanitation 
and sexual hygiene, making the efforts specific in so 
far as our knowledge of the etiology of the disease 
permits. Some of the more important measures to 
be practised are as follows : 

(a) The use of maternity stables and pens for all cows 
that show signs of approaching parturition and the 
segregation of such cows until all discharges have 
ceased. 

(b) The isolation and care of all aborting cows and their 
segregation for a poriod of 60 days or until no evidence 
of abnormal conditions in or about their reproductive 
organs remain. 

(c) Permit no animal with diseased genital organs to be 
served by the bull. 

(d) The male animal should be kept in a separate pen 
apart from the herd. Breeding should be carried 
out on neutral ground. The female should be 
segregated after service preferably so tied that she 
cannot lick herself until all danger of leakage of 
infected seminal fluid from her vagina has ceased. 
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(e) Consider raw milk as an infective agent for all bovine 
animals except young calves. Precautions should 
be taken to prevent spilling milk from infected 
sources. 

(f) The injection of living abortion bacilli at the proper 
time into members of infected herds has been shown 
to reduce the number of abortions. It must be kept 
clearly in mind that vaccination against infectious 
abortion has not passed beyond the experimental 
stage, and that the suspensions of living abortion 
bacilli now obtainable often are worthless. 

The published tests on the use of dead abortion bacilli 
have failed to establish their positive value in the 
treatment or control of abortion. 

(g) The possibility of transmission of bovine infectious 
abortion to other species of animals, particularly 
cattle, should be given proper attention and measures 
inaugurated which would effectively prevent trans¬ 
mission. 

Dr. A. Eichhom, Pearl River, N.Y. 

Dr. T. H. Ferguson, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Dr. E. C. Sehroeder, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. F. M. Hayes, 

University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

Dr. C. P. Fitch, Chairman, 

University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Fighting Anthrax. 

International Body Meets in London. 

The International Advisory Commission on Anthrax 
set up by resolution of the International Labour Conference, 
Genova, 1921, held its first meeting at 5 Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, on December 6th. Sir William Middle brook 
presided, and the following representatives were present :— 
Australia (Sir Thomas Oliver), Belgium (Dr. Gilbert), 
France (M. Boulin), Italy (Professor Loriga), Japan 
(Dr. Kanai), Sweden (Mr. S. Ribbing), L T .S.A. (Dr. Dorset), 
Germany (Dr. Frey), India (Lieutenant-Colonel Hutchin¬ 
son), and South Africa (Mr. P. W. Dixon). M. Albert 
Thomas, Director of the International Labour Office, 
and Dr. Legge, of the Home Office, were also present. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 
“ That this Commission recommends that definite steps 
be taken by agreement amongst the nations here represented 
to combat the disease of anthrax.” 

The Chairman described the efforts made to deal with 
anthrax in this country, and said a committee of investi¬ 
gation laid down three positions—(1) the process of disin¬ 
fecting must be effective in absolutely destroying the 
spore ; (2) the process must be such as not seriously to 
damage the material for commercial purposes ; (3) the cost 
of the process must not make it prohibitive from the 
financial point of view. After experiments and tests had 
been made, ho said, the committee found a process which 
proved that the first two points could bo obtained. 

The committee made arrangements with some large 
employers using wool, mohair, and goat hair to send bulk 
supplies of material, which was treated by the committee’s 
process with such satisfactory results that the committee 
came to the conclusion that a Home Office Committee 
should be appointed with the object of establishing that 
process of disinfection and setting up the necessary station 
in this country for the purpose of demonstrating to the 
whole world its effectiveness. 


Commons’ Answers to Questions. 


Worn-Out Horses (Export). 


Mr. Gilbert asked the Minister of Agriculture the 
total number of old horses shipped from this country 
to Belgium and other continental ports during the 
present year ; and what is the total declared value 
of such animals ? 

Major Barnston : As the reply is rather long, I 
propose, with the hon. member’s permission, to 
circulate it with the official report. 

Following is the reply :— 

16,289 horses, of all ages, have been shipped from 
this country to continental ports during the present 
year up to 31st October, after being examined by 
veterinary inspectors of the Ministry immediately 
before being shipped and passed as fit to travel and 
to work. This includes large numbers of carriage 
and riding horses and Army Remounts for foreign 
Governments. The number of aged horses is not 
available. According to the Customs returns, the 
total declared value of 15,200 of these horses (tile 
only figures yet available) is shown as £723,787. 

All horses shipped to the Continent of Europe, 
except special animals accompanied by Jockey Club 
certificates, are required by the Diseases of Animals 
Act of 1910, as amended by the Exportation of Horses 
Act of 1914, to be examined immediately before 
shipment bv veterinary inspectors appointed by the 
Ministry, and certified by them to be fit to be carried 
without cruelty, and also to be capable of being worked 
without suffering. The arrangements for administer¬ 
ing these Acts were entirely overhauled by the 
Ministry in the spring of 1921, whole-time inspectors 
of the Ministry being substituted for local practitioners 
as the officers entrusted with the examination of the 
animals before shipment. At the same time the 
traffic was placed under the supervision of one of 
the senior inspectors of the Ministry devoting his 
whole time to the work. Since that time it may be 
confidently asserted that no horse has been allowed 
to be shipped unless it fulfils the high standard of 
fitness insisted upon at all the ports of shipment. 
There have been two important results of this action. 
The so-called decrepit horse has been entirely elimin¬ 
ated from the traffic, and the trade in live horses, 
ultimately intended to be slaughtered for food on the 
Continent, has been replaced to a large extent by the 
trade in carcases of horses slaughtered on this side. 
This is shown by the following figures :— 



1920. 

1921. 

1922 to 31st Oct. 

Number of 




horse? shipped 

58,689 

Kilogs. 

45,120 

Kilogs. 

16,289 

Horse carcases : 




France 

538,909 

1,557,648 

J- Not yet known. 

Holland 

3,884,320 

Carcases. 

4,817,975 

Carcases. 

Belgium 

1,227 

3,666 

— 
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The Ministry also issued a revised Order in 
December, 1921, prescribing certain stringent re¬ 
quirements with regard to the fitting of vessels for 
carrying horses, and the arrangements for feeding 
and watering the animals during transit. The port 
inspectors go on board the vessels to see that the 
Order is properly carried out, and voyages are fre¬ 
quently made with the animals by the Ministry’s 
inspectors. 

The trade in horses to the Continent is now entirely 
confined to high-class animals and good working 
horses. Of the number shipped in 1922. 96 per cent, 
were between £20 and £100 per head in value. In 
view of the great drop in prices of horses, both here 
and on the Continent, during the past twelve months, 
it may be assumed that all these animals were of a 
good class. The proposal which has recently been 
largely advertised to impose a tax of £20 per head 
on these animals would result in the destruction 
of this trade, which is a perfectly legitimate one. 


Goat Breeding Crisis. 


Danger of Importing Disease. 

Those who are concerned with the advancement of 
economic goat-keeping in this country, which is strongly 
advocated by the Ministry of Agriculture, are confronted 
with the fact that breeders are dependent on their own 
limited resources for the maintenance of good milking 
strains. There is said to be a serious risk of loss of stamina 
in the stock as the result of in-breeding, and there is a 
very general opinion among breeders that it is necessary 
to import new blood if sterility, malformations, and other 
serious troubles are to be avoided. In the Interim Report 
(1918) on the Production and Distribution of Milk it was 
recommended by the Sub-Committee on Goats—“That 
there is urgent necessity for the importation of new blood 
into this country.” But the difficulty consists in the 
prohibition of free importation, owing to the possibility 
of the introduction of disease from abroad. 

The British Goat Society declare that the matter is 
most urgent and important, and that they have done all 
they possibly can to induce the Ministry of Agriculture 
to allow goats to come into the country, their object being 
to obtain new blood of the Swiss varieties and also of the 
Nubian breed. On the other hand, the Ministry’s attitude 
is that they have never opposed the importation of goats 
from the Continent, and have on several occasions per¬ 
mitted the British Goat Society to bring them in under 
suitable conditions of quarantine. During recent years, 
however, the position with regard to foot-and-inouth 
disease on the Continent has been so bad that the Ministry 
have been obliged, in order to safeguard the cattle industry, 
to refuse permission to import. 

It is understood that it is possible for an animal with 
cloven hoof to carry the disease germs in the hoof for a 
period of several months, as the infection may apparently 
enter at the top of the hoof and become dispersed when 
that portion of the hoof has reached the bottom in the 
ordinary course of growth. The necessary’ period of 
quarantine for goats coming into this country from the 
Continent would, therefore, have to be a long one, and 
this difficulty appears to have been a serious obstacle to 
the British Goat Society in carrying out importations a 
year or two ago, w r hen the Ministry had actually given 
them permission to do so.— The Times. 


Importation of Animals Bill. 


Debate on the Second Reading. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, December 7th, 
the Minister of Agriculture (Sir R S. Sanders) moved the 
second reading of the Importation of Animals Bill. A 
rejection amendment was defeated by 379 votes to 27. 

Sir Robert Sanders said : Following the resolution passed 
in both Houses hist Session in favour of the removal of the 
embargo on the importation of Canadian cattle, negotia¬ 
tions were entered into and an agreement was reached w ith 
representatives of the Canadian Government. The terms 
of the agreement were to the effect that Canadian store 
cattle should be admitted into this country provided they 
were shipped direct from a Canadian port to a port in 
Great Britain ; that they w-ere kept under veterinary 
observation for three days immediately before embarka¬ 
tion ; that during the voyage they were thoroughly 
examined by a veterinary officer of the Dominion ; and 
that they were landed at specified landing places in this 
country and examined by port officers The movement 
from the landing places was to be controlled by licence, 
ft was further provided that all imported animals should be 
marked, and that a fee not exceeding (id. per animal was 
to be imposed to cover the expense on this side. Canadian 
cattle capable of breeding could only be landed on the 
authority of a general order, made by the Minister and 
laid before both Houses of Parliament, an essential part 
of such order being that the animals must be accompanied 
by a certificate that they had, within one month before 
shipment, been examined and found free from disease 
The Minister of Agriculture retained the power to suspend 
importation if cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, or foot- 
and-mouth disease should appear in Canada, or to deal 
with any suspected outbreaks of disease found in any 
cargo, and that compensation was not to be payable in 
case of slaughter at the place of landing. The Bill carried 
out the conclusions arrived at by the Conference. 

Irish Cattle. 

With regard to the landing of cattle from Ireland, it was 
a fact that, in considering the possible cause of the wide, 
spread nature of the foot-and-mouth disease outbreak 
w hich occurred in the early part of the year, the veterinary 
officers of the Ministry of Agriculture came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the spread of infection was largely due to the 
system by which consignments of Irish store cattle were 
imported into this country and taken from market to 
market in the course of a few days, w’ith the result that if 
infection were picked up by any large consignments of 
cattle, it would be quickly distributed over a wide area. 
In order to prevent such a spread of infection in future, an 
order was issued last July which regulated the importation 
of Irish store cattle and required that they should only be 
removed by licence, and should be detained for six days 
after arrival in this country. As a result of that outbreak, 
a Departmental Committee was set up. In their interim 
report they recommended that this restriction on the 
movement of Irish cattle should be made permanent, and 
the same principles would be adopted in the arrangement 
which had been agreed to in regard to the import of cattle 
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from Canada. His officers were convinced that those 
regulations represented the minimum safeguard necessary 
to prevent the recurrence of such a spread of foot-and- 
mouth disease. The cost of the last outbreak was nearly 
£1,000.000. It would also be a very unwise thing to lessen 
in any way the confidence of the breeders of pedigree 
cattle. The Bill was not being taken with that leisurely 
procedure which the House would have preferred for a 
Bill of such importance, but that w-as being done to meet 
the very strongly-expressed wishes of the representatives 
of Canada. Canada not only attached great importance 
to the Bill being passed, but to its being placed on the 
statute bpok as quickly as possible. A small band of 
members, without resorting to obstruction, could prevent 
the Bill being passed this Session, but that would not be 
in the wider interests of the country. The contentious 
point was fairly simple. It was that relating to Irish 
cattle, and he was ready to consult with hon. members 
as to the easiest way in which that direct issue could be 
raised. 

Mr. A. M. Samuel (Farnham, U.) asked if the Minister 
proposed to take powers to supervise the stabling accom¬ 
modation on board the ships, so that, the beasts might not 
suffer injury in heavy weather. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir R. Sanders : That is done already. 

Restrictions on Irish Cattle 

Capt. Craig (Antrim, U.) (following a presentation of 
agricultural opinion by Mr. G. Lambert and others) said 
that he thought it was a great pity that the House passed 
the resolution last Session in favour of removing the 
embargo on Canadian cattle, but as it had done so he and 
his friends were of opinion that the pledge should be 
fulfilled ; and if this Bill had contained nothing else he 
would have supported it. But while on the one hand it 
lifted the embargo on Canadian cattle, on the other it 
imposed a very serious embargo on the importation of 
Irish cattle to which the latter had never hitherto been 
exposed. So long as it contained those restrictions on 
Irish cattle lie could not support the Bill. For twenty- 
eight years prior to June, 1912. there was no foot-and- 
mouth disease in Ireland. The proposed restrictions would 
be most unfair and most expensive, and were bound to 
raise the price of meat The Irish trade amounted to 
£35,000,000 to £45,000,000 a year, but the number of 
Canadian cattle likely to come into this country during 
the next five or ten years was not likely to exceed about 
two hundred thousand head, which, at £20 per head, 
meant a total of about £4,000,000 He was advised that 
the proposed detention would have no effect in the direction 
of preventing the spread of foot-and-mouth disease, from 
which Irish cattle were admittedly free ; and he submitted 
that the proposal was in a large measure the result of panic 
and of pressure brought to bear by British agriculturists 
upon the Board of Agriculture not to remove restrictions 
upon the importation of cattle, even after the necessity 
for those restrictions had disappeared. He believed that 
the opportunity had been seized by the officials of the 
Department to have the detention of Irish cattle coming 
to this country made statutory. The proposal would be 
very oppressive to large classes of people, and its effects 
would be important, because the rents of farms in Ireland 
and the annuities payable to the Government under the 


Wyndham and other Acts for the purchase of farms 
depended greatly upon the price of the animals raised there. 

The Rejection Moved. 

j^jfMr. Harbison (Fermanagh and Tyrone, Nat.) moved the 
rejection of the Bill, which, in respect of the propoSvd un¬ 
necessary embargo upon Irish store cattle, he contended, 
violated the Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland, of 
which an underlying principle was that there should be 
free trade between them. Not onty were thev lifting the 
Canadian embargo, but they were placing an embargo on 
Irish cattle at the dictation of Canada. The thing had 
been done over their heads. It was the most tyraimical 
piece of legislation he had ever known. He urged the 
Government to re-consider the matter or at least postpone 
the Bill until an opportunity had been given for a con¬ 
sultation between the Irish and Canadian Governments. 
He was sure that a modus vivendi would then be found. 
There w T as no reason for all this haste, since there w'as not 
a single Canadian beast which could be imported into this 
country before next September. A vital mistake was 
being made from the English as well as from the Irish 
point of view. If the Government would not consent 
to postponement, he urged them to strike Ireland out 
of the Bill. 

Mr. J. H. Simpson (Taunton, L.), who seconded the 
amendment, said that this was the first occasion on which 
he had regrotted his election, because it entailed the 
absence of a distinguished member of the Government 
who was an expert on this matter. This question had been 
made a political one, but he had no mandate to support 
the Bill. He felt that it had not been sufficiently considered, 
and that it ought not to be rushed through the House at 
the tail end of a very short Session. The safeguards pro¬ 
posed were entirely insufficient. Were we going to run 
the risk of allowing infectious American cattle to come 
over here as Canadian stores ? Then, w r ith regard to 
tuberculosis, that was not one of the diseases for which 
the veterinary inspector on hoard ship was to look, and 
there w f as no reason w T hy we should import that disease. 
The question of cruelty had been brought to the notice 
of hon. members during the last few- days. It was said 
that arrangements were now f made on board ship to avoid 
cruelty, but hon. members knew' perfectly well that this 
was impossible. (Cheers.) He had spoken to drovers 
who had come across in these cattle ships, and their 
descriptions of the sufferings of the animals on board in 
a storm were perfectly horrible. Some arrangements 
should be made to make certain that this cruelty was 
prevented. 

Mr. Gardiner (Kinross and West Perth, N.L.) said his 
experience showed that, whereas Canadian cattle in every 
ease were free from disease, in every lot of Irish cattle 
purchased there were a great many w'asters. He urged 
that there should be continuity of policy on this question . 
and said that agriculturists had made their arrangements 
in the light of the decision of the last Parliament. He 
claimed that the Irish dealers had already put the six days’ 
detention period in operation voluntarily for their own pur¬ 
poses. He was satisfied that no danger existed in importing 
Canadian cattle, and said there w r as more cruelty in the 
traffic from Ireland than could occur on the magnificent 
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mother. Kids and lambs are treated in the same manner. 
It is only in districts thickly populated by Moors and 
Phenls that this supplementary horn is found. Other 
pastoral tribes do not practise this brutal form of weaning, 
but resort to more humane methods. They insert a 
wooden cylinder in the mouth of the calf after the fashion 
of a bit, which is held in place by a cord, which, passing 
behind the ears-renders sucking impossible. They also 
prevent the calves sucking by means of a nose collar of 
pointed pieces of wood, which, pricking the udder of the 
mother, makes her reject her young when he approaches 
her teats. 

“ A native veterinary surgeon told mo that outside the 
herds of Mauretania and the Sahel district he had only 
seen eleven sheep with the supplementary horns and only 
two cases among goats, which provos that it is only among 
the Moors and to a lesser degree among the Pheuis that 
this method of weaning is adopted. In some districts 
where the vaccination is practised on a large scale, a great 
number of the cattle possess these supplementary horns, 
and it was in 1880 that the French explorer, de Rochbrune, 
wdien visiting one of these districts, thought he had 
discovered a new variety of cattle. He communicated 
with the foremost zoological societies of Europe, naming 
them Bostriceros 1 It was in 1891 that Cornevin dis¬ 
covered the error of de Rochbrune. He closely interro¬ 
gated the nativos and found by this moans that the presence 
of these horns was not hereditary. He also found that 
these horny growths were never seen on very young stock, 
and after finding that similar malformations w*ere seen on 
both goats and sheep who are immune from peripneumonia, 
he established the true facts.” 


A Study in Changes of Sex. 

The following article was recently contributed to The 
Times by the scientific correspondent of that paper. 

Dr. J. H. Orton, senior naturalist to the British Marino 
Biological Association at Plymouth, and Dr. R. Sparck, 
working at the Danish Biological Station at Limfjord, 
appear to have settled independently the very remarkable 
and long-disputed changes of sex in the oyster. The 
edible oyster is first a male, then a female, then quickly 
becomes a male again. Probably this alternation goes 
on indefinitely unless it is interrupted by the usual fate of 
edible oysters. The rate of change, moreover, depends to 
a considerable extent on temperature. 

Many hermaphrodite animals, that is the creatures in 
which a single individual houses the organs of both sexos, 
are incapable of self-fertilisation, the male and the female 
organs being active at different times. Some close allies 
of the oyster have separate male and female genital glands ; 
in others different parts of the same gland produce eggs and 
male cells, and there is a separate exit for the two sets of 
products. The oyster either has never possessed, or more 
probably has discarded, all the trappings of sex. There 
is a single genital gland and a single duct. At one time 
male cells are produced and discharged into the sea-water 
in clouds. At another time egg-cells are produced, and 
are fertilised by male cells drawn in from the surrounding 
water. The eggs begin their development before they are 
extruded, but almost immediately after leaving the sexual 
aperture find their way to the gills, to which they become 
fastened by a white secretion. At the end of a fortnight 


the mass of developing eggs, know’n as “ white spat,” 
darkens from the presence of pigment in the developing 
embryos. At this stage the embryos pass out into the 
open sea, where they spend their short life as free swimming 
larva before settling down on the bottom as baby oysters. 

Changes of Sex. 

Them is no difference in the external appearance of the 
oyster in its male and female phases, although, if the 
shell-fish be opened, microscopical examination of the 
sexual gland shows the difference between the minute 
mobile sperm-cells and the large inactive egg cells. The 
discrimination can also be made by examining the spawn 
when it is liberated. Observers have also succeeded in 
boring a small hole through the shell (w r hich is sealed up 
naturally very quickly) and taking a sample of the contents 
of the gland. 

When it is sexually mature for the first time the oyster 
is male. Next, after a varying period, it becomes a female, 
and very soon after the dischargo of the embryos it again 
begins to liberate male cells. Dr. Orton has described 
how 7 one individual oyster settled dowrn from its larval 
life some time after June 9th, 1921 ; it became sexually 
mature and spawned as a male in that year. On July 3rd 
of this year the same individual had spawned as a female, 
and w as carrying thousands of young ; but by July 18tli 
it w r as again sexually mature and ready to spawn as a 
male. The last observation w'as made by the method 
of shell-boring and tapping, operations from which the 
subject recovered. Dr. Orton hopes to follow 7 the further 
history of this individual, which has been proved to have 
had three experiences of sex within one year. The sequence 
has been established by many other observations made 
both by Dr. Orton himself and by Dr. Sparck. 

The Effect of Temperature. 

The very rapid change from female to male is most 
surprising, and is an experimental confirmation of a 
statement made long ago by Mobius, who said that in 
European oysters a specimen directly after breeding 
produced male cells. Dr. Sparck has also come to the 
conclusion, from his own observations, that it is indepen¬ 
dent of temperature. 

On the other hand, the Danish observer thinks that 
temperature has a marked effect on the reproduction of 
the oyster. The ago at which breeding begins has been 
much disputed, and ho attributes the difference of opinion 
to the observations having been made in different regions. 
Those w 7 ho got their material from Southern France have 
maintained that breeding took place at an early age ; 
students of the oysters of Northern Europe have found 
breeding oysters to be older. Dr. Orton correlates the 
rapid changes of the oysters ho studied with the unusual 
temperature of British seas in 1921. Dr. Sparck has 
investigated several thousand oysters in the relatively 
cold water of the Limfjord in North Denmark, and has 
never found a female less than three years old, or a male 
breeding in the year in which it settled. 

The duration of the male stage depends on temperature, 
so that the colder it is the longer it lasts. In the region 
he has investigated, the male stage lasts from three to four 
years, and the female stago is a brief incident lasting only 
a few weeks. Thus oysters of these northern waters can 
produce young only every third or fourth year, and there¬ 
fore probably only three or four times in their whole life. 
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Dual-Purpose Cow Debate. 


Mr. Howie and Miss Glegg, of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, Edinburgh University, recently visited Newcastle, 
to meet the Agricultural Students’ Association at Arm¬ 
strong College for an inter-debate. 

Mr. Howie proposed the motion that “ The dual-purpose 
cow is of greater value to the British farmer than the 
dairy cow." He defined a dual-purpose cow as an animal 
that will produce a liigh yield of milk at an economic 
rate of production during its lifetime, and at the end of 
that time produce a high-grade carcase of cow beef. He 
showed how in running a purely beef breed it is sometimes 
necessary to maintain a herd of cows to act as nurses. 
This could never be classed as an economic practice. 
Cows of a dual-purpose order were, maintained the speaker, 
less prone to tuberculosis. The speaker showed how far 
one may go wrong in estimating a dairy animal s yield 
merely from showyard points, such as the wedge-shaped 
form, fine silky hair, and good skin, milk vein, etc. 

Mr. J. H. Thompson, Armstrong College, seconded the 
motion, and emphasised the point that a heavy milking 
animal, working under high pressure, is very liable to go 
wrong at an early age, and the farmer is left with a poor 
quality carcase on his hands. The speaker deplored the 
all too common practice of producing any sort of calf by an 
inferior bull, as is done by many dairy farmers, whereas 
with a good dual-purpose cow mated to a superior bull a 
useful calf could be produced. 

The Opposing View. 

Mr. E. Capstick, B.Sc., N.D.A., in opposing, first 
emphasised that the difficulty of getting the pure dual- 
purpose animals to breed true rendered it an uneconomic 
proposition. This he showed by the aid of Mendel’s 
theory of heredity. From every four anima’s produced 
in the second generation only one will combine milk and 
beef capacities. One will have, perhaps, those qualities 
w'hich, however, will not breed true ; one will have noither 
beef nor milk capacities ; and one will have milk only. 
The speaker pointed out that a beef animal should be a 
quick maturing animal, while a milk animal does better if 
it matures somewhat slowly. Mr. Capstick quoted the 
results of a Yorkshire experiment, showing that the cost 
of production from a cow yielding 050 gallons worked out 
at OJd. per gallon, whilst with a cow yielding 1,000 gallons 
cost was only 4Jd. per gallon. Finally, as this country 
could not supply both beef and milk, it was better to 
stick to milk, and bring store cattle from within the 
Empire. 

Miss Glegg, N.D.D., of Edinburgh, seconded the opposi¬ 
tion. She instanced the hardiness of the dairy breeds, 
and the greater ease of breeding for milk and constitution 
than for beef and milk. 

Professor Gilchrist, who was against the motion, said 
that he could become reconciled to a “ coalition ” cow, 
but never to the dual-purpose cow. 

Mr. Wightman, B.Sc., supported the dual-purpose 
cow, of which he had some experience, quoting as an 
oxample the Devon cow, which produces the famous 
Devonshire cream, and at the same time bred calves 
which showed up well at the London Fat Stock Show. 

On a vote, the motion was lost by a larg'* majoiitv. 


The Veterinary Record. 

16th December, 1922. 


DANGEROUS DRUGS. 

A correspondent asked last week whether he had 
co keep a register of every half-grain of morphia he 
uses at home and every half-ounce of tincture of 
opium he dispenses. As this question was asked 
very shortly after we had published the whole of the 
regulation? relating to the use of Dangerous Drugs 
(see Veterinary Record , November 18th), it appears 
probable that some more concise statement of the 
law on the matter is desirable. 

Drugs and Quantities. The drugs referred to 
are morphine, cocaine, eegonine, diamorphine (heroin) 
and their respective salts, and medicinal opium, and 
any preparation which contains not less than one- 
fifth per cent, of morphine or one-tenth per cent, of 
the ot her drugs. 

These drugs may be administered by a duly regis¬ 
tered veterinary surgeon (or under his direct super¬ 
vision) in the treatment of any animal without let 
or hindrance. 

Prescriptions and Dispensing. But for giving 
or dispensing prescriptions containing these drugs 
in quantities greater than those mentioned 

1. The veterinary surgeon must make out the 
prescription in writing, bearing date, signature and 
address, and also the name and address of the person 
,o whom the prescription is given, as well as the 
words “ For Animal Treatment Only.” 

2. Such a prescription will only be dispensed 
once, unless the prescription directs otherwise, but 
.10 drugs may be supplied more than three times oi 

he same prescription. 

3. Marking of Packages. When morphine, cocaine 
eegonine, diamorphine or their respective salts, or 
any medicinal opium is supplied, the package or 
bottle must be plainly marked with the amount ol 
i he drug in the package or bottle, and in the ease oi 
preparations made from these drugs, the total amount 
of the drug in the preparation and the percentage 
must be marked. 

4. Register. On purchasing these drugs a record 
must be made at once of the date, name and address 
of person supplying, amount obtained, and form in 
which obtained. 
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Similarly, when drugs are supplied in quantities 
greater than that mentioned, a record must be kept 
of the date, name and address of the person to whom 
supplied, the amount and the form in which supplied. 
No record ne»d be kept of drugs actually adminis¬ 
tered by the veterinary surgeon. 

Full details as to the form of Register are given 
in the regulations published at pages 858 and 859 
of the Veterinary Record. 

5. Penalty. Any infringement of these regula¬ 
tions may lead to the withdrawal of authorisation to 
be in possession of the drugs. 

Exemptions. The following preparations are 
exempt from the regulations : — 

Cereoli Iodoformi et Morphime, B.P.C. 

Emp. Opii, B.P.. 1898. 

Lin. Opii B.P. 

Lin. Opii Ammon., B.P.C. 

Pasta Arsenicalis, B.P.C. 

Pil. Hydrarg. c. Opio, B.P.C. 

Pil. Ipecac, c. Scilla, B.P. 

Pil. Plumbi c. Opio, B.P. 

Pil. Digitalis et Opii Co., B.P.C. 

Pil. Hydrarg. c. Cret. et Opii. B.P.C. 

Pulv. Cret* Aromat. c. Opio, B.P. 

Pulv. Ipecac. Co., B.P. (Dover’s Powder). 

Pulv. Kino Co.. B.P. 

Suppos. Plumbi Co., B.P. 

Tablett® Plumbi c. Opio, B.P.C. 

Ung. Gall* c. Opio, B.P. (Gall and Opium Ointment) 

Ung. Gall® Co., B.P.C. 

In addition, of course, it will be remembered that 
any medicine or preparation containing less than 
one-fifth per cent, of cocaine or one-tenth per cent, of 
the other drugs is also outside the regulations. 

Veterinary surgeons should note, moreover, that 
by a regulation issued on August 13th, 1921, farmers 
and stockowners who have obtained a certificate for 
the purpose from the Chief Officer of Police of the 
District are allowed to be in possession of tincture of 
opium (laudanum) for use solely in the treatment of 
animals, subject to the following conditions :— 

1. They may not have in possession at any one 
time more than 32 ozs. 

2. They may only purchase from the person 
named on the certificate. 

3. The certificate must be produced on the 
occasion of each purchase, and the amount purchased 
entered on it. 

4. The tincture of opium must be, kept under 
lock and key, and only used for administration to 
animals. Each vessel containing the tincture shall 
be labelled “ For administration to animals only.” 


diqical arjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this eolnmn of reports of Interesting cases 

“Grass Disease” in the South. 


By G. P. Male, M.R.C.V.S., Reading. 


That the so-called “ grass disease ” has extended 
to the South ot England is, I fear, now established, 
but whether it is widespread in its distribution, or 
only present in isolated cases, remains to be seen. 

Two cases occurred in my practice this year, one 
in August and one in September, and it is hoped that 
other practitioners will record any cases met with, 
so that, if possible, the method of infection may be 
ascertained and the disease prevented. 

One horse was turned out to grass, and the other— 
a hunter—had been brought up about a fortnight 
previously into the stable. The former had beeD 
grazing on pasture which had been dressed with 
manure from a remount depot to which horses had 
come from all parts of the British Isles, and in which 
1 learned afterwards there had been two cases of 
“ grass disease ” during the summer. It would be 
interesting to know if horses can be carriers of this 
disease ; whether the causal organism is present in 
their ffeces or is to be found in hay and grass seeds. 
If in the latter, then one would hesitate to buy if they 
had been grown in the districts in Scotland where the 
disease is prevalent. Of the two cases, one was 
acute, and the other a chronic form of the disease. 
I will not describe the symptoms in detail, but_briefly 
give the characteristic features and enclose photo¬ 
graphs of the chronic case which show the typical 
tucked-up appearance. 

This animal, an aged cart gelding, was noticed ill 
on September 1st, and was slaughtered on September 
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26th, as the owner would not continue treatment, 
the patient not being of great value. 

Slight abdominal pains were shown at intervals 
during the first two days only. The temperature 
never rose above 102.5° F. Constipation was a 
marked feature, the alimentary tract being paralysed, 
so that only very small quantities of faeces were passed 
at a time, and this only when enemata were given. 
Physic had very little effect. In the early stages, 
the features which distinguished it from an ordinary 
case of impaction of the bowels were:— 

1. Tenesmus of the jaw muscles, so that it was 
most difficult to open the mouth. 

2. A curious anxious facial expression, a drooping 
of the eye-lids, and a sudden appearance of waking 
up when approached. 

3. The horse stood almost continuously, was 
restless at times, walked round in circles, backed into 
a comer, and stood with arched back and hind legs 
well under the body. 

4. Tremors of the muscles of the flank, neck 
and elbow. 

5. Patchy perspiration, especially noticeable under 
the tail, where it was of a soapy character. 

6. Obstinate constipation which nothing seemed 
to relieve. 

The horse appeared anxious to feed, especially on 
the grass, but after eating a mouthful it would refuse 
to take any more, and appeared to have difficulty in 
swallowing it, in fact, the owner thought its teeth 
were wrong or that it was choked. 

At one period there was some difficulty in breathing 
and a discharge came from the nose. 

There were good and bad days, and sometimes 
one was hopeful of a recovery. 

The horse was able to drink, and large doses of 
potassium permanganate were put in the water, but 
sometimes he woidd refuse any liquid ior days to¬ 
gether. Aperients and hypodermic injections of 
strychnine were also given. Botulinus antitoxin was 
administered intravenously in large doses every 
second day commencing on the 13th day from the 
start of the disease, and at first it appeared to have a 
good effect. In order to give it a fair trial it should 
be given at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Buxton was present at the post-mortem examina¬ 
tion and kindly confirmed the diagnosis. The 
contents of the bowels were becoming liquid and 
diarrhoea would have supervened had the horse 
lived. 

Besides the congestion ot the liver, kidneys, lungs, 
and brain, a marked feature was the appearance of 


the spleen, which was nearly twice its usual size, 
was firm in consistency, and much congested. The 
heart was dilated, and the muscles were paler than 
usual. 

The acute form was seen in a hunter in August. 

Acute abdominal pain was shown on the second 
day ; on the third day the mare seemed better, but 
was unable to drink or to swallow. If hay was taken 
into the mouth it was expelled again. Tenesmus of 
the masseter muscles w r as marked and the superficial 
veins of the head were very prominent. Patchy 
perspiration and twitching of the muscles were also 
present. On the fourth day the brain symptoms 
were exaggerated, the mare became violent, tried to 
climb the walls, pressed her head against objects and 
finally fell down, the galloping action of her limbs 
continuing until it was despatched. 

At the post-mortem examination, the stomach and 
bowels were inflamed, and the spleen, liver, lungs, 
and brain considerably congested. 

A Pigmentation Query. 


By George Yates, F.R.C.V.S., Harrow. 

Subject .—Alsatian wolfhound, purchased at the age 
of seven weeks and brought to my notice at seven 
months. A fine specimen of its kind. 

Symptoms .—Suffering from a skin affection localised 
on the muzzle, nose and lips, entailing acute irritation. 
The left side of the nose, together with the corres¬ 
ponding side of upper lip, had lost its pigmentation, 
and that only quite recently, giving the appearance 
of a parti-coloured nose quite spoiling the animal’s 
looks. 

Remarks .—“ Butterfly nose ” is a condition fre¬ 
quently met with in quite young dogs, to be followed 
later (at least, in the majority of cases) by complete 
pigmentation. But this reverse condition I have, 
until now, never encountered, and it is for that 
reason that I seek the aid of your columns for the 
opinions and experience of my colleagues. 

Incidentally, this occurrence recalled to my mind 
a conversation some years since, with a breeder of 
schipperkes, who volunteered the information that 
for purposes of sale or show these defects could be 
obliterated for a quite considerable period by the 
application of dyes, the latter often inducing a very 
troublesomc skin eruption. Is this so ? 

Trypanosomiasis of the Pig. 

By J. Malcolm Armfield, M.R.C.V.S., Tanganyika 
Territory. 

On August 5th, 1922, an account of trypanoso¬ 
miasis of pigs in French Guinea was reported in the 
Veterinary Record, and as such communications 
appear to be scarce, the following may be of interest, 
especially to veterinarians in the tropics. 

On September 2nd, 1922, the death, after only four 
hours’ illness, of a large white sow, was reported to 
me. I made a post-mortem examination and noted 
the following :—-The carcase was in good condition. 
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not emaciated ; the under surface of the belly and 
thighs showed a slight pink rash ; the throat glands 
were normal ; there was considerable gastro-enteritis 
and enlargement of the liver, the latter weighing 
9Jlbs. and being engorged with blood, while the 
stomach was intensely inflamed, the large and small 
intestines being affected to a rather less extent. The 
spleen was normal and no other abnormality was 
found. A smear taken from peripheral blood showed 
numerous trypanosomes which appeared to be T. 
vivax. It is an unusual thing for this organism to 
be responsible for death. A few weeks previously 
another so\v had died in a similar way. No blood 
smears were taken, but there seems to be a likelihood 
that it died from a similar cause. The owners had 
thought the catise w r as an almost exclusive diet of 
ground nuts. After the oil had been extracted from 
the nuts the residue had been used very freely as food. 

At 6 p.m. on September 24th, a six weeks’ old pig 
died at the same place. Unfortunately, 1 was not 
informed till late the following day. I had been 
visiting these sties only two hours before this pig 
died, and there w r as no reason to suspect illness, as 
nothing seemed amiss. It was considered hopeless 
to be able to find trypanosomes so long after death 
(twelve hours), so no blood smears were taken. Post¬ 
mortem examination showed more than half the 
tissue of both lungs to be diseased ; this diseased 
tissue floated on water and was paler in colour than 
healthy lung. Two other six weeks’ old pigs were 
found to be ill, but both recovered after receiving a 
dose each of castor oil. Both showed a slight rise 
of temperature, but blood smears on two occasions 
proved negative. No further deaths have been 
reported to me up to October 18th. 

There are about thirty pigs on these premises, 
which are situated in a township several miles from 
an actual fly belt. An occasional tsetse fly may. 
however, be caught. About a mile from these 
premises is a piggery containing about 300 head, and 
no sickness has been found amongst any of these. 

The following table gives a comparison between 
this outbreak and that in French Guinea :— 

Tanganyika. Our pathologist reports the organ¬ 
ism to be T. vivax. One certain death from try¬ 
panosomiasis amongst thirty pigs in seven weeks. 
Outbreak occurred at the end of the dry season. 

French Guinea. It resembled T. pecaudi or 
T. brucei more nearly than T. dimorphon or T. 
cazalboui. Lost thirteen out of twenty-tw T o pigs in 
six weeks. Occurred in the rainy season. 


Starving a Horse. 

A man named Arthur Moore was fined £20 at Sheffield 
for cruelty to a horse. It was stated that the defendant 
borrowed the animal on the condition that he fed it, but 
when the horse was returned it was found to bo so emacia¬ 
ted that every bone in its body was showing. A witness 
said the horse was nearly mad. and had to be destroyed. 
It behaved like a wild beast when offered food. A veterin¬ 
ary surgeon said that the horse was about as thin as any 
horse could be and still live. The magistrates described 
it as a case of cold-blooded cruelty. 


Jfssociation Report. 


Scottish Metropolitan Division. 

Dr. Bradley on “ The One Portal System.” 


A general meeting of this division was held in 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, on Wednesday, 
October 25th, at 2-30 p.m. 

The President, Mr. J. Henderson, occupied the 
Chair. The members present were:—Messrs. J. 
Aitken, 0. Charnoek Bradley, W. W. Peggie. T. M. 
Inglis, A. Gofton, E. J. H. Sewell, J. Taylor, J. H. 
Jones, A. K. Cameron, S. Robson. T. D. Connochie, 
R. H. Connochie, S. McHattie, D. C. Matheson, 
W. M. Mitchell, Wm. C. Miller, J. R. Greig, A. Baird, 
and the Secretary. The visitors included Messrs. 
Wm. Woods (Wigan), W. S. Lornie, J. R. Haddow, 
D. C. Gill, and Major J. J. Dunlop. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
published in the Record, were taken as read and 
confirmed. 

The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund .—It was 
unanimously agreed that the Secretary forward a 
donation of £2 2s. to this most deserving Fund. 

Nomination of New Members .—Messrs. W. Fulton 
(Auchterarder), and D. L. McWhirter (Edinburgh), 
were nominated for membership. 

Election of Office Bearers. 

President. —The retiring President nominated Mr. 
W. W. Peggie (Biggar) for the Presidentship for the 
year 1923. and Mr. Peggie was unanimously elected. 

Vice-Presidents. —Messrs. J. Taylor. J. Aitken, 
and J. Henderson. 

Council. —Messrs. W. Ballantyne, O. C. Bradley. 
A. Gofton, and T. M. Inglis. 

Auditors .—Messrs. A. Baird and S. Robson. 

Secretary and Treasurer .-—Mr. R. G. Linton. 

The One Portal System. 

Principal O. Charnoek Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., then addressed the meeting on “ The 
One Portal System ” as follows :— 

Principal 6. Charnock Bradlea' : The Royal 
Charter of 1844 created a body politic and corporate, 
and brought into existence the veterinary profession. 
By it, certain rights and privileges were conferred 
upon the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
by it upon the Royal College was imposed the duty of 
protecting the public by ensuring a reasonable mini¬ 
mum standard of attainment and skill on the part of 
those who sought to enter the profession. It is not 
possible to over-emphasise the importance of the 
duty of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 
this respect. And it may be claimed, without fear 
of question, that during the past 78 years the body 
politic and corporate has conscientiously guarded the 
public interest to the utmost limit ol the powers 
granted by the Royal Charter. The Charter of 1844, 
relating as it did to a new professional creation, w r as 
not trammelled by tradition or hampered by a regard 
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for vested interests. It was possible, therefore, to 
provide that admission to the veterinary profession 
should be through one portal and one portal only ; 
uid no reasonable person will deny that, of all imagin¬ 
able modes ot entry, this is the best, as ensuring a 
uniformity of standard by which the public may 
assess the qualifications of candidates for their 
favour. 

There can be little doubt that recent movements 
by certain Universities have been directed towards 
the opening of other portals, and the consequent 
destruction of the existing assurance of uniformity, 
which can only be maintained by subjecting all 
candidates to the same examinations. 

No one can do other than rejoice, that there are 
University degrees in veterinary science. They 
stamp the possessors as of superior training in certain 
directions, and through them the whole body of the 
veterinary profession gains in honour. But they do 
not indicate a unilorm standard of general pro¬ 
fessional skill and knowledge. 

At the present moment three Universities in this 
country confer Veterinary degrees ; but there has 
never been a suggestion that the several examinations 
for degrees should be uniform, or that the same 
special training should be demanded by the different 
Universities. Two ot the three Universities have 
framed ordinances which ensure that the candidates 
for degrees shall possess a higher standard of know¬ 
ledge in a definite number of scientific subjects, and 
have retrained from entering into competition with 
the Royal College cf Veterinary Surgeons in testing 
the qeneral professional knowledge of candidates. 

No uniformity has been attempted, and it is certain 
that it is not humanly possible to ensure uniformity 
where different teaching and examining bodies are 
concerned. In the tirst place, no one can claim that 
the teaching staffs of different institutions are uni¬ 
formly able man for man. It is a rare institution 
that has not a weak spot somewhere. And the 
standard of examinations, everyone will confess, 
naturally varies with the teaching standard. This 
is inevitable. Further, if the power to grant licences 
to practise were conferred upon the three Univer¬ 
sities that have already instituted veterinary degrees, 
it is very safe to predict that other Universities would 
quicklv demand similar powers. And if Universities, 
why not those veterinary colleges that are not integral 
parts of Universities ? No very vivid imagination 
is needed to picture entry into the veterinary profes¬ 
sion as becoming possible through as many portals 
as there are to the medical profession. But the 
vision becomes a nightmare when it includes the 
creation of new University faculties for the instruc¬ 
tion of a handful of veterinary students, for there are 
few of the subjects of the curriculum that could be 
taught adequately in existing University classes. 
Even as matters are at present, the veterinary pro¬ 
fession has more schools in proportion to the number 
of its members than has the medical profession. 
So far as information goes, the medical schools rate 
as one to every 900 members of die medical profession, 
while the veterinary profession is provided with a 


i ratio of one school to every 640 names on the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

But there is no need to labour this point, nor to 
assume t hat every University in the kingdom would 
create veterinary faculties and demand the right to 
grant licences to practice. If only the Universities 
of London, Edinburgh, and Liverpool, with the 
addition of. say, the tw T o older English Universities 
were allowed the privilege, it may be safely asserted 
that five different and distinct standards would 
immediately emerge. Each University develops its 
own individual ideas and ideals. It may be suggested 
that a safeguard against this could be erected by 
giving the power of supervision, co-ordination and 
control of the examination standard to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons; but such a safe¬ 
guard could never be other than fictitious. Imagine, 
for a moment, the result of any criticism bv the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons of examinations 
conducted by a large and powerful University such as, 
let us say, Oxford. Comment is unnecessarv. 

But, someone may ask, why worry about the 
maintenance of a single portal of entry to the veterin¬ 
ary profession, when the medical profession has so 
many portals ? The present position of the medical 
profession in this respect is one of the best arguments 
for a single portal. It is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that the medical profession, is a whole, would 
be only too glad to imitate the veterinary profession 
in this particular. The, General Medical Council—- 
that body which is so often and erroneously supposed 
to be similar to the Council of the Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons, and is really so dissimilar— 
has long wished to obtain an Act of Parliament bv 
which a single portal of entry to the medical profes¬ 
sion would be secured. But the General Medical 
Council—unlike the slightly older Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons—-was com¬ 
paratively recently instituted in a profession that 
was already old ; whereas the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons came into existence 
simultaneously with the veterinary profession. The 
General Medical Council at its inception met with, 
and continues to meet with, opposition by vested 
interest s in the shape of the. old licensing corporations; 
and, consequently, it has never been able to achieve 
privileges and duties comparable to those of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Nevertheless, 
the General Medical Council has behind it a verv 
considerable body of medical opinion in its endeavours 
to secure one portal of entry to the medical profession. 

But when all is said, the matter resolves itself 
into the main question whether the public have a 
right to demand an adequate supply of veterinary 
practitioners equipped with an assured uniform 
minimum standard of knowledge and skill, and, if so. 
how can this standard be most certainly assured. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Woods : I very much doubt whether our 
profession recognises the importance of what Dr. 
Bradley has brought before us this afternoon. My 
remarks will be principally confined to dotting the 
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“ i’s ” and crossing the “ t’s ” of what he has said. 
I do not think wc have any need to conceal the name 
of the University to which Dr. Bradley refers, as we 
all know it is the Liverpool University which has 
commenced an effort to abolish our one portal system 
and to give diplomas of their own which shall confer 
a licence to practise. Now, in the first place, I want 
to say that I have always enjoyed the friendliest 
relations with the Liverpool University—indeed, I 
am at the present time receiving their hospitality ; 
that is, I asked their permission to attend odd lectures 
on a certain subject in which I was interested. This 
was not only freely granted me, hut they absolutely 
refused to accept any fees, so that I have grateful 
recollections of their kindness to me personally. In 
dealing with any question I always like to commence 
by considering the views of the other side, and the 
views of the Liverpool University may, I think, be 
fairly stated as follows :—That, while, they can grant 
a licence to practice to medical men and dentists, 
they are refused permission to grant licences to 
practise to veterinary surgeons, even though their 
standard might be higher than our own ; that the 
dignity of a University demands that their examina¬ 
tion should be accepted as sufficient; and that they 
should not merely be a teaching school for students, 
and be compelled to have their students examined 
by an outside body I think that is a fair statement 
of the official feeling of the University. Now’ let us 
consider our position—and let me say first of all that 
we are not the only body for which the University 
cannot grant a licence to practise, they cannot grant 
a licence to practise the law, nor do they examine sani¬ 
tary inspectors, although they teach for the examina¬ 
tion. I now want to give you the history of the 
formation of the Liverpool school so far as 1 was 
connected with it. Before the school was formed 
letters were sent by Sir Robert Boyce to a number of 
representative veterinary surgeons asking them to 
attend an important meeting at the University with 
regard to veterinary education. I attended the 
meeting and soon discovered that it was called to 
consider the possibility of establishing a veterinary 
school in connection with Liverpool University. 
Professor Boyce (Professor of Pathology) was in the 
chair, and his contention was that no University was 
complete without a veterinary section. The veterin¬ 
ary surgeons present were, so far as 1 could gather, 
all in favour of the idea. I did not oppose it, but 
two objections occurred to me, and when my opinion 
was asked I voiced both of them. I have a perfect 
recollection of saying, “ If you ask me if there is any 
necessity for the formation of a new teaching school 
to supply the needs of the veterinary profession, I 
say most distinctly there is not. I would very much 
prefer to attend a meeting with the view to reducing 
the present number of teaching schools rather than 
increasing them, but if you are determined to establish 
a school in Liver]tool I suggest to you the advisability 
of endeavouring to transfer one ot t he present existing 
schools to Liverpool rather than to create an addi¬ 
tional one.” Whether I was the originator of that 
idea or not I do not know, but the next thing I heard 


was that Professor Boyce was in Edinbrough in 
connection with such a transfer. The next thing 
which was suggested by more than one present was 
as to whether a powerful University would be satisfied 
to be a mere teac' ing school and have their students 
examined by an outside body. Professor Boyce had 
apparently anticipated this question, and his reply 
was that he was a great admirer of our one portal 
system, that the medical profession would give 
worlds to have a system like ours, that there was not 
the slightest fear of any attempt to interfere with it, 
and, indeed, that what he thought would happen 
would be the abolition in the medical profession of 
these numerous diplomas, each of them giving a right 
to practise and the substitution therefor of a State 
Examination which alone would give the right to 
practise, while any degrees given by any University 
would be merely the cachet of that particular Univer¬ 
sity. I would add that 1 have never yet spoken to 
any general practitioner who did not deplore the 
multiplicity of degree-granting bodies, each degree 
conferring a licence to practise. I can give you a 
concrete example in my own town, where two plates 
within a few feet of each other each announced that 
both practitioners possessed the degree of M.D. One 1 
of these two w’as M.D. of Cambridge University, the 
highest degree granted by the University; while the 
other was M.D. of Cork, the only degree, I understand, 
granted by that body. I am not going to assert which 
is the better of these two degrees, but I think I am 
justified in assuming that in all probability they were 
not of equal value. We have this great advantage, 
that if vou see “ Veterinary Surgeon ” after a man's 
name, you know he has passed an examination which 
is considered by the representatives ot the veterinary 
profession as being a sufficient guarantee of that 
man’s ability to practise his profession. 

Mr. Gofton : I have little to say, since I am in 
full agreement with what has already been so well 
stated bv Dr. Bradley and Mr. Woods, but I would 
like to refer briefly to one or two points. 1 think a 
good deal of what has been said might be summed up 
very briefly by saying that although the one portal 
system is a very valuable asset to the veterinary 
profession it is a much more valuable asset, to the 
general public, in this respect, that it ensures to tin 
public a uniform minimum of ability, of efficiency 
and of the knowledge which the veterinary surgeon 
must possess if he is to carry out the work which he 
is expected to perform. It is clear to me that if the 
power were given to one educational body to grant 
its own degrees licencing to practise veterinary 
surgery, the same privilege could not well be refused 
to similar existing or new teaching bodies, and they 
would certainly demand it. There are distinct 
limitations to the number of students which the 
profession is capable of absorbing and the multiplica¬ 
tion of teaching schools would make it economically 
impossible to provide in each the special facilities 
and instruction which are necessary to fit the veterin¬ 
ary student for the particular work of the profession 
he intends to enter. Dr. Bradley said, and I agree, 
that supervision of the examination standard by the 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons would be an 
ineffective safeguard. But, it may well be asked, 
what prospects are there that the Royal College 
would be given the power to supervise and conrol 
the examinations of a much more powerful body, 
such as a University ? I think it very unlikely that 
such a power would be granted, and very probable 
that a University which succeeded in breaking the 
one portal system would resent and resist with equal 
success the right of supervision. 

Mr. Baird (Edinburgh) and others, having spoken 
in support of the views put forward by Principal 
Bradley, Mr. Baird proposed and Mr. T. M. Inglis 
(Forfar) seconded that the following Resolution 
should be sent to the Royal- College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, the National Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion. and to the Veterinary Record .:— 

Resolution : “ That the Scottish Metropolitan 

Division of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, having discussed One Portal entry 
to the Veterinary Profession, and having regard 
to recent attacks made on the system, desires to 
record its considered opinion that a uniform mini¬ 
mum standard of instruction and efficiency cannot 
be secured by any modification of the one portal 
system, and that the multiplication of diploma¬ 
granting bodies licensing to practise would be 
contrary to the public interest.” 

This resolution was carried unanimously by the 
20 members of the Society who were present. 

Mr. Gofton asked the members to express their 
thanks to Principal Bradley for the manner in which 
he had submitted his important address, and also to 
Mr. Woods for coming from Wigan to give them his 
views and for the very excellent contribution to the 
discussion which he had made. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the retiring President 
for his conduct of the business of the Society during 
the past year terminated the meeting. 

R. G. Linton, Hon. Sec. 


JVotes and J/ews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


The Toulouse Veterinary School. 

The Finance Committee of the French Chamber, 
in its Agricultural Budget for 1923, proposed a 
reduction of credits with a view to the abolition of the 
Veterinary School at Toulouse, on the grounds (1) 
that since the war the number of pupils has diminished 
considerably in all the schools ; (2) that the Toulouse 
school was to be demolished to provide for enlarge¬ 
ment of the railway station ; (3) that the candidates, 
who in fact prefer Alfort, could be accommodated 
easily at Alfort and Lyons. 

This proposal aroused strenuous opposition in 
Toulouse and district. The municipal authorities, 
several members of Parliament, the General Council 
of the Department of Haute-Garonne, and the 
Agricultural Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 


appealed to the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Finance Committee. Ultimately the Finance Com¬ 
mittee gave way, and the usual grant will be con¬ 
tinued.— Rev. Gin. de Mid. Vit., November. 


Diploma of Docteur-Veterinaire. 

A Bill is being int roduced into the French Chamber 
to authorise the Veterinary Schools of France to 
grant, at the end of the course of studies, a diploma 
of “ Docteur- V6terinaire.” 

Provision is made for the drawing up of rules to 
decide on the conditions of award of this new diploma, 
both to new graduates and also to existing holders 
of a veterinary diploma. 

A penal clause is included, prohibiting the use of 
the title “ Docteur-Veterinaire ” or “ Veterinaire ” 
by unauthorised persons ; and also the use by veterin¬ 
ary surgeons, who are not also Doctors of Medicine, 
of the title Docteur without the qualificative “ Veterin¬ 
aire.”—- Rev. Gin. de Mid. Vit., November. 


The Kino's Live-Stock Successes. 

At the Smithfield Club Show, the King, with 
entries from Windsor, v. on the Cup for the best heifer 
of any breed under two years old with a Hereford, two 
firsts, a second, and the Breed Cup and reserve for 
Hereford*, and a first and the Breed Cup for Devons. 
A remarkable contingent from Sandringham secured 
three firsts and a second for Red Polls, and all the 
prizes for Highland cattle ; two firsts, the Breed Cup. 
and the supreme Championship of the sheep classes— 
carrying with it the Prince of Wales’s Challenge Cup— 
with Southdown wethers ; and first and Breed Cup for 
Berkshire pigs. 

The Prince of Wales sent a couple of shorthorns from the 
Home Farm at Stoke Climsland, and they won a first and 
second and reserve for the Breed Cup. 

Personal. 

Wynn-Lloyd. —December 3rd, at Wynston, Carnarvon, 
to Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Wynn-Lloyd, a daughter. 

Obituary. 

Mr. T. D. Lambert. 

The news of the death of the well-known Dublin citizen, 
Mr. Thomas Drummond Lambert, M.R.C.V.S., which 
occurred unexpectedly on Thursday, November 23rd, 
was, says the Dublin Evening Telegraph , received with 
very general regret. 

Mr. Lambert was the eldest son of the late Mr. Thomas 
Drummond Lambert, F.R.C.V.S., and brother of the 
well-known cricketers. Liko his father and brother 
“ R. H.,” ho was a well-known member of his profession. 

The late Mr. Lumbert was born in Dublin on the 1st 
June, 1873, and obtained his diploma at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, in 1898. He had con¬ 
nections with the Irish Turf, and also was a member of 
the Ward and Meath Hunts. He was the owner of the 
celebrated grey horse, Billy Costello, whose performance 
in the jumping enclosure at the Royal Dublin Society’s 
Show at Ballsbridgo created quite a sensat ion a few years 
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ago, and also of the well-known hackney stallion. Colonel 
Ax worthy. 

Mr. Lambert also acted as veterinary surgeon for several 
years at the Royal Dublin Society’s Show. He was a 
first-class horseman, and expert shot, and a good amateur 
painter of horses. 

Aston, Edith Mary. —On Sunday, December 10th, at Corve 
Street, Ludlow, Edith Mary (Ouita), the beloved wife of 
W. F. Aston, M.R.C.V.S , and only daughter of Edwin 
Hall, M.R.C.V.S., and Mary Hall, Mostyn House, 
Wellington. Aged 24 years. 


Correspondence . 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first poet on Tue»-day morning for insertion in followinir Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 

Those Subscription Arrears. 

Sir,—It would bo interesting to hear from you, sir, 
what response you have received to your articles pointing 
out the arrears amounting, I believe, to about £600 duo 
to the N.V.M.A. 1 am in agreement with Frofossor 
Gorton that something drastic should be done. The 
Society certainly cannot afford to supply the Record to 
those defaulting members, irrespective of the fact that 
the amount duo is reckoned as one of the assets when the 
cost of the production is budgeted for. 

No doubt you receive your fair proportion of grumbles, 
but in biblical history the Egyptians complained they 
could not make bricks without straw, so, also, the fact is 
patent that the N.V.M.A. cannot carry on satisfactorily 
if it does not receive the utmost support from its members. 
—Yours truly, J. Willett. 

7 Harley Place, Harley Street, W. 1. 

Constitution of the N.V.M.A. 

Sir,—My letter of the 19th November has not invoked 
the discussion I expected concerning our Association. 
Under the circumstances, it may be allowable for me to 
carry the matter a little further. It would be more 
businesslike if the subscriptions were made payable in the 
first month of the year ; any member not paying by the 
31st January could be removed from the list, and of 
course also doprived of his Record. This would separate 
those who are loyal to the Association and those who 
are not. One great advantage of this method of sub¬ 
scription would bo that it would enable the treasurer to 
arrange for the year’s expenditure. At present there 
must be many volumes of Record* sent out which will 
never be paid for, and yet which have cost money to print 
and distribute. Besides, it cannot be deemed undesir- 
ablo that the N.V.M.A. should show that spirit of 
independence which the profession so sadly lacks. 

Another point which noeds attention is the lack of 
information regarding the state of the membership and 
finances. Would it not be possible to publish a list of 
the names of the members early in the year, and also a 
statement (detailed) of the pecuniary condition at the end 
of the financial year ? At present the finances only 
come under the notice of the members at the annual 
meeting, seven or eight months after the balance is struck. 
—Yours truly, Bernard Gorton. 

5th December, 1922. 

The Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


Sir,—The discontent rife in the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department cannot be allayed by merely writing to the 


professional journals. Some definite demands must be 
made, and made in the proper quarter and through t he 
proper channel. The proper channel for such demands 
to be made is undoubtedly through the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and the proper 
quarter is the Secretary of State for India. 

The General Medical Council did much to improve the 
terms of the Indian Medical Service, and officers of the 
I.C.V.D. have a right to expect the Royal College to do 
something for them in like manner. Two years ago the 
Royal College did make a representation to the Seerotary 
of State about the terms of the I.C.V.D., but their re¬ 
quests were indefinite, and nothing came of their sugges¬ 
tions. 

AH the British officors of the Government of India are 
now suffering very great hardship, and the time has arrived 
when something must be done for t hem if the administra¬ 
tion of the country is to be carried on efficiently. The 
officers of the I.C.V.D. have been very unfairly treated 
in the past, and their reasonable and just demands have 
been passed over unheeded. They should try again once 
more before finally giving up the struggle. It is folly 
to make extravagant and excessive demands in the hope 
of obtaining something loss. Fair terms should be de¬ 
manded and pressed for with all insistence possible, and 
nothing falling short by one jot should be accepted, wil¬ 
lingly. If fair terms are not now acceded, the only 
alternative is to retire quietly as soon as possible and make 
the best of a very bad job. 

Officers of the I.C.V.D. have a right to demand terms 
as favourable as those accorded to the other Indian 
Public Services recruited in a similar manner and under 
similar agreements and regulations. It is no good to 
compare the I.C.V.D. with such services as the Indian 
Civil Service or the Indian Army or the Indian Medical 
Service, for they are recruited in a totally different way, 
and are on an entirely different footing. There can be 
no doubt that I.C.V.D. officers should be as well treated 
as- officers of such services as the Forest Service, the Police 
Service, the Agricultural Service,the Engineering Service, 
or the Educational Service. All those services now start 
at about Rs. 500 a month. It is useless to ask for more 
as a special case for the I.C.V.D. officer, as the Govern¬ 
ment could not reasonably be asked to upset the general 
standards now set, but should other services receive 
better initial terms, the same concessions should be made 
to the I.C.V.D. On the other hand, it is all very well 
for the Government to say they intend to treat all alike 
in regard to initial pay, and then to send one man to a 
city like Calcutta or Bombay, and another to a station 
like Coimbatore, or even into the heart of the jungle, and 
expect thorn to be equally well off. The man in Calcutta 
or Bombay would be in dire poverty, whereas the man 
in the jungle or at Coimbatore would be comparatively 
comfortably situated. 

Indian Civil Veterinary Department officers have a 
right to demand that they should have the opportunity of 
rising to a rate of pay comparable to that drawn by 
officers of similar length of service belonging to other 
services. There is no reason why I.C.V.D. officers’ 
prospects should be less than those of Forest, Agriculture, 
Police or Engineering officers; and as such appointments 
as Directors of Agriculture, Superintending Engineers, 
Conservators of Forests, etc., etc., are not open to them, 
a grade carrying similar pay should be created, that is to 
say, Rs. 1750—100—Rs. 2i50. 

In order to rectify the inequality of spending power of 
the initial salary of I.C.V.D. officers, a compensatory 
allowance should be given to those officers who are stotiond 
in the great citias of India in addit ion to the present house 
allowances. This demand should bo placed first and 
foremost, for it is a crying need. The amount of the 
allowance must depend on the city, but 20 per cent, of 
the salary of officers under 10 years’ service and 10 per 
cent, of the salary of those over 10 years’ service for the 
more expensive cities and half these rates for the less 
expensive ones would be fair. 
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The maximum pension to which an I.C.V.D. officer 
can attain after spending thirty years in the service is 
less than that attainable by officers of almost all other 
services in India. This should be rectified, and pensions 
at the highor scale should be awarded to a proportion of 
I.C.V.D. officers. The maximum pension now attain¬ 
able by an I.C.V.D. officer is Rs 7500 per annum, 
whorejts others can get Rs. 8500 per annum. The pension 
of Rs. 8500 per annum should be open to at least three 
I.C.V.D. officers. 

Finally, it is suggested that each member of the I.C.V.D. 
who agrees with the justice and reasonableness of these 
demands should write to the Secretary of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, asking him to draw the attention 
of the Council to these demands and expressing his approval 
of them, and asking that the Council should take the matter 
up and impress upon the Secretary of State the necessity 
of conceding them without delay.— G. McEllioott, 
ex-officer of the I.C.V.D. 

Hay as a Food for Sheep. 

Sir,—I have just returned from a holiday, and find a 
short article in the Veterinary Record by Mr. J. H. 
Edwards, Kingston-on-Thames, and, as one who gave 
what was called 44 expert evidence ” in the case mentioned, 
I might be allowed to say a word. 

I was called in at a “ resumed hearing,’’ probably 
because I was born on a sheep farm, in the Highlands of 
Perthshire, and the sheep in question may have been fellow 
Highlanders. 

I was, therefore, naturally acquainted with the condition 
that prevailed, when sheep were fed with hay on my native 
heath, during severe snow storms, some of which lasted 
over forty-eight hours, and no other food was available. 

1 was also convinced that sheep are regularly fed on 
hay in other parts of the United Kingdom during the 
winter months. 1 had also armed myself with knowledge 
gained from eminent Professors at Agricultural Colleges 
and other gentlemen acquainted with the subject, testifying 
how beneficial it is to feed sheep on hay. 

Possessing all this material, and with fair knowledge 
concerning the giving of effectual evidence, I climbed the 
witness box, and fired my best artillery at what appeared 
to me to bo an immovable target.” I said that 44 all 
sheep would eat hay if they were hungry,” and, in my 
humble opinion, even now, I think it is all the Board of 
Agriculture expect of railway companies. 

I may here state that another veterinary surgeon, a 
local man—l forget his name—gave excellent evidence for 
the Railway Company. He could speak with personal 
knowledge of sheep being regularly fed on hay during the 
winter montlis in his district, and could also speak with 
extensive experience of sheep being fed with hay whilst 
in transit by rail. He was perfectly convinced that sheep 
would eat hay—but his 44 artillery ” also fell short. 

I did not hear any more veterinary evidence, as 1 climbed 
down —fully convinced what the verdict w r ould be. 

In conclusion, I am perfectly convinced that there is no 
other food that sheep will eat bettor than hay in the 
wdntor months, when grass cannot bo procured, and no 
other food that the Railway Companies can give that will 
fulfil the Board of Agriculture's requirements. 

1 think Mr. Edwards has nothing to fear if he keeps to 
his opinion and feeds sheep on good hay.—Yours faithfully, 
Duncan MacGregor, M.R.C.V.S., lb Chapel Walks, 
Preston, Lancashire. 

December, 1922. 

A Case of Virulent Distemper. 


Sir,—Whilst unwilling unduly to prolong this discussion 
and run the risk of ‘‘boring your readers, I would, never¬ 
theless. like to reply to Mr. Parsons’ letter which appeared 
in your issue of November 25th. In the first place, Mr. 
Parsons is wrong in concluding that I resented the expres¬ 
sion of his ideas, for, indeed, his first letter appeared to 


contain no ideas other than those of sarcasm and derision. 
He purports now to have explained to me “my errors,” 
though the alleged explanation consists of nothing more 
edifying than a diagnosis of 44 fits.” It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to reiterate that “ fits ” are only too constantly 
associated with distemper. If Mr. Parsons meant “epi¬ 
leptic fits ” arising from true epilepsy, I must disagree 
with him that the symptoms and post-mortem lesions 
pertaining to this case simulated those seen in true epilepsy 
in the slightest degree. Has anyone known a temperature 
of 108° and a string of post-mortem lesions like those I 
described to accompany true epilepsy 1 The fits arising 
in distemper are undoubtedly epileptiform , but not epilep¬ 
tic, and there is a fundamental difference between the 
tw r o. 

Mr. Parsons considers that little can be learned from 
such a case as this, and contends that, in order to advance 
our knowledge, I should have recorded a series of cases. 
I regarded the case as most unusual, and certainly rare 
enough to preclude the possibility of recording a series. 
But if nothing has been learned from it, I am sorry,although 
my primary object in reporting the case was not to teach, 
but to try gnd gain information from other members who 
might have been confronted with a similar malady. 

This desire has been gratified, for I read in this week'6 
Record a confirmation of my diagnosis by no less experi¬ 
enced a man than Mr. G. Mayall. I have read of rapidly 
fatal oases of distemper in text books ; Mr. Mayall reports 
five, and I feel sure that a case I attended some months 
ago wavs of a similar nature. It appears to me that all 
members would be following a more useful purpose if, 
instead of waiting to record “ a series ” of cases, they 
w'ould report each case as it arose, for every vestige of 
clinical evidence must eventually become of value in 
helping to formulate new etiological or therapeutical 
ideas. 

1 fancy that even this little discussion will hardly have 
failed to interest many members, and prompt them to 
ponder a little deeper into the question of how distemper 
may present itself. It has been said that my treatment 
in giving morphia and applying ice was wrong, yet all 
college teaching, practically all text books, and my own 
experience, have indicated that these two lines of treat¬ 
ment are eminently suited to attacks of epilepsy. And it 
must be remembered that at the time they were adminis¬ 
tered I considered I was dealing with epilepsy. It was 
only the discovery of a high temperature ante-mortem , 
and inflammatory lesions post-mortem, which changed 
my views. Nevertheless,I can see no theoretical objection 
to the use of ice applied to the head and spine, for the effect 
should be to reduce the amount of blood in those regions, 
and thus diminish the nervous excitement. 

There was nothing extraordinary in my ability to obtain 
ice at a late hour ; it only required a little thought , and for 
Mr. Parsons’ information I may explain that it was procured 
from a hotel. Moderate doses of morphia slightly quicken 
the pulse and temporarily raise the temperature, and for 
these reasons it wavs probably not so desirable in t his par - 
ticular case as it w’ould have been in true epilepsy At 
the same time, it quietened the dog, and that was my 
first aim. Upon discovery of the high fever and phe¬ 
nomenal pulse, I gave aconite, for medicinal doses of this 
drug slow the circulation in acute pyrexia, and lower 
abnormal temperatures. However, I am ever ready ami 
anxious to learn, for in medicine I consider nobody hes 
ever finished learning. But I like to feel that wlmt is 
learnt is true and valuable, and not merely an untested 
opinion. I thank you, Mr. Editor, for the generous way 
in which you have allowed me to further encroach upon 
your space. Yours faithfully. Hamilton Kirk. 

67 Wigmore Street, W.l, December 2nd , 1922. 

[This correspondence must now close.— Ed ] 


The Editor beys to acknowledge the receipt of the foil ow¬ 
ing :—Royal Counties Association Report, from Major 
P. ,T. Simpson. Hon. Secretary; Communications from 
Messrs. J. C. Coleman and H. A. Idenden. 
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Diseases of Animals Acts. 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and Mouth 
Disease. 

Glanders 
(including 
Farcy). * 

Parasitic 
Mange. * 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine Fever. 

Cases 

Confirmed. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals slaught'd 

as diseased or 
exposed to in¬ 
fection. 

Outbreaks report¬ 

ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 

ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 

ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Outbreaks con¬ 

firmed. 

Swine slaughtered 

as diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

00 

bO 

o 

a 

Other 

Animals. 

GT. BRITAIN. 

Week ended 2nd Dee., 1922 ... 

Corresponding / , 

Week in j ^ 

Total for 48 weeks, 1922 

Corresponding / 

period in j 1919 

No. 

No. 

No. 

4 

No. 

4 

13 

16 

7 

No. 

2 

No. 

51 

No. 

No. 

... 

.No. 

12 

No. 
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from countless strains of the causative organisms. 
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NEW INSTRUMENTS 

Suggested by CHARLES ROBERTS, M.R.C.V.S., TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 



Extraot from 11 Veterinary Beoord." 

The figures show a vulva suture which is easy to insert and is very effective. It is composed of a stout aluminium wire with a small aluminium 
ball screwed on to It at’each end. For inserting one ball is removed and replaced by a steel trocar. When it has been passed through the labia the 
trocar is removed and the ball re-applied. The trocar is bored transversely so that an ordinary pin or small nail may be passed through it to 
facilitate screwing and unscrewing I have used this instrument for transfixing the shin in operations for umbilical (and other) hernia. It is easy 
to apply and to keep in position. Its advantages, in several ways, over the old-fasbioned meat-skewer are apparent. 



EMBRYOTOMY KNIFE. PRICE, NICKEL PLATED ... 14/6 

Cxtraot from “ Veterinary Reoord " 

The end of the blade is blunt and flattened transversely, somewhat resembling a duck's beak in shape. It is inserted under the skin at the fetlock 
through a small opening previously made with an ordinary pocket knife, and is pushed upward to the external scapular area. The skin along its track is 
thus severed In a few seconds. 

A guard which Is attached to the knife by means of two small screws prevents injury to other structures ; and renders it one of the safest instruments 
1 have used for this work. The muscles and tendons in the axillary region can also be easily cut by forcing them between the knife and its guard. 


ARNOLD & SONS, iSiSSE,^ 

(JOHN BILL & -©HOYDEN, LTD.) 

QILT8PUR STREET, LONDON, E.O. 1. 
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Telegraphic Address : 
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Telephone Numbers ■ 
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Now Ready, replacing all earlier editions. 


Third (Revised) Edition of 

THE 

ANATOMYOFTHEHORSE 

A DISSECTION GUIDE 


Sir John M’Fadyean, M.B.,C M.,B.Sc. 

(Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, London). 


Size 5J by 9 inches. Full Bound Cloth. 
Illustrated by 48 coloured plates and 54 
black and white figures. 


Price Thirty Shillings net. 


W. 8c A. K. Johnston, Limited, 

— Edina Works, Easter Road, Edinburgh. — 


BOTULISM 

is the term applied to an intoxication produced by 
the toxin of Bacillus Botulinus, Types A and B. 
The symptom-complex of botulinus poisoning in 
domestic animals is identical with a number of 
conditions frequently observed in horses, cattle, 
sheep, and often referred to as 

Grass Disease 
Borna Disease 
Forage Poisoning 
Blind Staggers 
Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 

The Bacillus Botulinus is found in the soil, on hay, 
grain and forages and in stagnant water. Intoxi¬ 
cation usually takes place through the digestive 
tract from consuming food or water containing the 
toxin elaborated by the growth of the organism 
outside the animal body. 

POLYVALENT BOTULINUS ANTITOXIN. 

Prepared under U.S. Government License No. 107 is indicated as 
a prophylactic and curative measure (Standardized in antitoxic 
units). It is a 100% prophylactic product 

Equivalent in English Money. 

Per bottle 200 mil $6.00 £16 6 

Per bottle 40 mil $1.35 6 0 

Post Paid. 

Used successfully in America for over three years. 

Dose: Horse or Cow, 40 mil ; Sheep, 5 mil. 

Send for Literature. 

THE JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 
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Strongylosis in the Goat.* 

By F. H. Stainton, F.R.C.V.S., Kensington. 

The goat has not. hitherto, attracted much attention 
from the profession in this country. War conditions 
were responsible for an awakened interest in the 
economic possibilities of the animal, and this has 
lead to a rapid increase in intensive breeding. At 
the present day the value of a pedigree goat may run 
into three figures. Such an animal is worthy of a 
fee for skilled attention, and the owner is willing to 
pay it provided the attention is skilled. The present 
necessity for a wider study in caprine pathology is 
my only apology for the title of this paper. 

My early experience with goats soon taught me 
that a little individual study of the animal was 
necessary, apart from the general principles of medicine. 
1 sought advice from older practitioners and the 
invariable reply was—Oh. it is a ruminant—treat it 
as you would a sheep. There are, doubtless, some 
present who will agree that this was not quite sound 
advice and that, at least in the case of drugs, the goat, 
is not a tolerant subject. You may kill the disease, 
but if the patient accompanies the disease there is 
some loss of prestige. 

Strongylosis. —Worms, in themselves, constitute 
a subject for discussion. It is an accepted fact that 
very few of the domesticated animals (or wild either) 
are entirely free, and—to take an example—the young 
dog is usually dosed as a matter of routine. Certain 
nematodes, however, are responsible for grave losses 
in live-stock—notably the strongyles. Early writers 
mention this worm as a scourge amongst sheep, and 
in certain districts the Tetracanthus has taken its 
toll of horses. At the present time, strongylosis 
is very prevalent among goats, who seem to fall easy 
victims. From the veterinary treatment standpoint 
this animal is not the easiest of subjects. This is 
evident from :—- 

]. Its peculiar display of symptoms and general 
sensitiveness. 

2. Its low powers of resistance. 

3. The degree of receptivity and response to treat¬ 
ment so far as drugs are concerned. 

Thus, as regards (3), in most animals the routine 
treatment for worms consists of a period of fasting 
followed by an anthelmintic approaching the toxic 
dose. To treat a goat in this way is to court disaster. 

The occurrence of strongvlosis appears to be general. 
It is to be expected in low-lying and badly-drained 

• Presented to the Royal Counties V.M A. 


ground, but I know of several studs on such ground 
which have never been troubled. On the other hand, 
I have encountered virulent and devastating out¬ 
breaks on very high land. Over-stocking and in- 
breeding are factors to be considered, especially 
the former. 

A considerable number of species have been found 
in the goat. In my own experience the commonest 
have been Haemonchus contortus. Trichuris ovis or 
Trichocephalus affinis, Trichostrongylus instabUis, 
Oesophagostomurn venulosum and Nematodirus 
filicollis. For the identification of these I have been 
indebted to Mr. Nod Fillers. 

Some of the goat strongyles arc common to the 
sheep, and this leads to one line of enquiry re origin 
of infection, &c. : description of parasite and life 
history. 

Symptoms. —These may be. considered in three 
stages. 

1 si Stage. —Appetite good, but some or all of the 
following signs may be observed after eating con¬ 
centrated foods :—Temporary cessation of rumination, 
ears laid back, frightened or dull expression of the 
eyes, abdomen rather distended, upper lip curled so 
as to give a grinning appearance, white anaemic 
membranes. Frequently the goat will be found with 
head tucked against the left side of the abdomen. 
The faeces may be normal or “ lumpy ” alternately. 

2nd Stage. —-Great eagerness for concentrated food, 
which, when received, is nosed about and only partly 
consumed. This applies more especially to the 
morning feed. Green food and hay are, however, 
appreciated. Diarrhoea may occur periodically. 
Sometimes the motions will contain a number of 
expelled worms, and after such occasion the faeces 
usually return to normal. The breath is often 
offensive and occasional grinding of teeth may be 
noted. 

3rd Stage. —Coat dry, harsh and staring, neck 
arched and hind legs tucked under abdomen. The 
face and pendulous skin under the jaw may be puffy 
or swollen ; offensive diarrhoea and rapid loss of 
flesh. Appetite in abeyance, concentrates being 
entirely refused. Spasmodic interest in hay, green 
or hedge food. Frequent, grinding of teeth and 
general dejected appearance. A peculiar stilted 
action is observed when walking and sometimes 
actual lameness and stiff joints. The animal is 
frequently down and may utter piteous cries on being 
moved or lifted. In some cases the animal will be 
found with head pressed tight against the wall. 
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Finally, the appetite quite fails and death ensues 
very quickly. 

Stage (3) is of little practical interest to us. It is 
a classical picture of an animal in the last phase of 
parasiiism. Diagnosis and treatment must take 
place during stage (1) or, at the latest, stage (2) if 
any hope of success is to be entertained. 

Diagnosis. —Apart from clinical observation, 
valuable assistance may be obtained bv examination 
of ffeces. A simple examination may be made by 
placing a sample in a glass jar with distilled water 
or normal saline. Allow it to settle and pour off 
the water. Repeat the decantation until the super¬ 
natant fluid is clear. Examine the sediment in a 
glass dish against a black background for parasites, 
or microscopically on a slide for ova. 

A more elaborate method of screening has been 
suggested by Morris Hall. 

Post-mortem. —The seat of activity is usually 
the fourth stomach and upper part of the small 
intestine, but variations occur. The two following 
post-mortem reports made by Professor Yorke on two I 
cases which had been under treatment will serve to 
illustrate. 

(1) All organs normal. In stomach few nematode 
larvae (unidentified). In duodenum and upper 
part of small intestine enormous numbers of 
Trichostrongylus instabilis. Csecum contained 
three Trichocephalus. 

(2) All organs normal. In stomach a few nematode 
larvae—also in small intestine and colon. 

In duodenum and upper part, of small intestine 
Trichostronqylus instabilis were found in enormous 
numbers and Nematodicus filicollis in smaller 
numbers. 

The csecum contained six specimens of Tricho- 
cephal us. 

It is significant that this state of affairs existed 
after persistent and varied treatment. 

Summarized, the general post-mortem findings are.— 

(a) All organs comparatively normal ; 

(b) Great emaciation ; 

(c) Gastro-enteritis of varying intensity—some¬ 

times scarcely obvious to the naked eye ; 

( d ) Worms present, but in some cases few in number 

—in fact, ordinarily speaking, one would 
regard their presence as normal or at least 
non-pathogenic. 

(e) Excess of fluid in peritoneum sometimes tinged 

red. 

In cases where (c) and (d) are found, and assuming 
that diagnosis is correct, one is confronted with the 
question—How has the parasite effected emaciation 
and death ? The degree of gastro-enteritis to the 
naked eye is negligible and the cause of death cannot 
be mechanical. Neither does the extraction of 
nutriment from the host suggest itself as a solution. 

Two possible lines of enquiry appear to be :—- 

(a) The abrasion of the mucous lining of the ali¬ 
mentary canal may admit toxin-producing 
or other bacteria to the blood stream. 


(N.B.)—The excess of peritoneal fluid suggests 
bacterial invasion. 

(b) The worms may themselves produce toxins which 
operate in some way as yet unknown. 
Might they not. for instance, destroy the 
ferments and hormones upon which digestion 
and life depend ? 

Much valuable work has and is being done in this 
country, in Holland, South Africa and America, 
on the subject, and perhaps one may hope soon for 
more light on the obscure action and remote effects 
of these parasites. 

Treatment. —The treatment of this condition leaves 
much to be desired. So far as drugs are concerned, 
laboratory workers (notably Hall) have applied 
critical tests to the majority of so-called anthelmintics, 
and have shown the low' efficiency of many of them. 

The requirements are :— 

1— —Early diagnosis. 

2— An effective anthelmintic. 

3— An effective method of administration. 
Successful treatment entails, firstly, a drug which will 
not upset the goat's tolerance, and secondly, a method 
of getting the drug to the seat of the trouble in effective 
form in spite of the complex physiology of the 
ruminant's digestive system. 

The first definite information on the passage of 
materials through the stomachs of the ruminant 
w r as drawn from the researches of Flowers and Colin. 
They proved by means of gastric fistul:e that :— 

(1) All solid material passes first into the reticulum 

and anterior portion of the rumen. 

(2) Fluids and semi-solid material pass, in the 

main, first to the rumen and reticulum, but 
a small proportion may pass direct to the 
omasum. 

These experiments were confirmed later by Vryburg 
and by Craig, who administered coloured fluids and 
destroyed the animals at varying intervals afterwards. 

Still further light has been thrown on the subject 
by the exhaustive experiments of Veglia and Green. 
These not only show' that all materials are first 
received by the rumen and reticulum, but that this 
applies for medicinal agents, in whatever form given 
(i.e., powder, bolus or fluid), and whether taken 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 

From this, the natural conclusion is—that any 
medicinal agent must be robbed of its efficiency bv 
the enormous dilution which takes place before 
arrival at the seat of operation—-namely the abomasum. 
This, no doubt, explains the inefficiency of mnnv 
of the supposed effective anthelmintics. 

You are all familiar with these. I have here 
results of cases treated with turpentine, chloroform, 
petrol, lysol, arsenic, santonin, chenopodium. t hymol 
and copper sulphate. They are early cases and more 
or less experimental. Of these thymol and copper 
sulphate alone give consistently good results Some, 
such as turpentine and lysol were abandoned, owing 
to the nausea and digestive disturbance caused in 
the goat. 
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Veglia decides that no one drug is completely 
effective alone, but from his results it is obvious that 
a combination of sodium arsenite and copper sulphate 
is remarkably successful in the treatment of hremon- 
chosis. 

To revert to the question of the. dilution and com¬ 
plicated passage of the drug—this chemical com¬ 
bination is only soluble in an acid medium, and, 
as all compartments previous to the abomasum are 
alkaline or neutral, it is fair to assume that the activity 
of the drug is preserved until reaching the acid con¬ 
tents of the abomasum. 

The proportion for sodium arsenite and copper 
sulphate is in the ratio of 1 to 4, and for the goat 
the average dosage is sodium arsenite 150 mg. to 
copper sulphate 500 mg.—that is, roughly, 21 grs. of 
the former with 10 grs. of the latter. This may be 
given as a powder or as electuary mixed with treacle. 
Copper sulphate, alone, can be given in water as a 
drench. Two ounces of a 1 per cent, solution appear 
to give good results. Tf the combination of sodium 
arsenite and copper is to be given as a drench, it is 
necessary to add a little HC1 for solution. 

As to the number of doses, Theiler has shown 
that one dose is insufficient. A dose given for 
three consecutive mornings and repeated three times 
at fortnig.itly intervals and then again three times 
at one month intervals appears to be effective. 

Treatment before and after .—Practical experience 
goes to show that the dose is best given after eighteen 
hours’ starvation, and that the first feed should be 
given from four to live hours after the dose. Star¬ 
vation, within reasonable limits, does not materially 
affect the content of the rumen, and starvation is not 
carried out with the same objective as in the single- 
stomached animal. It is found, however, that a 
feed given four or five hours after a period of moderate 
starvation results in stimulated rumination and so the 
dose is hurried on towards its goal. Veglia found his 
medicament in the abomasum one-and-a-half hours 
after administration under such conditions. 

It is important to observe that, in any treatment 
which includes arsenic, all salt should be removed 
and it is an advantage to withhold water for some 
hours after dosage. 

Change of Pasture .—-The ideal ] reventative measure 
consists in resting the pasture for one whole year. 
This is usually impossible, but it may be possible 
to make frequent changes with other non-receptive 
stock. “ Salting ” of land is also a practicable 
measure. 

These lines of treatment mav be stated to be effective 
in Hcemonchus infection. All Veglia’s elaborate 
experiments were directed against Uremonchus 
contortus, and this happens to be the commonest 
parasite of the goat. Other smaller strongyles are 
much more resistant, and these are often found on 
the jiosl-mortem of failures. 

I must apologise for this fragmentary and incom¬ 
plete paper. My object, however, has been to bring 
forward one or two points worthy of discussion on an 
important, but hitherto somewhat neglected subject. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Brown said he had not had any experience 
of strongylosis in the goat, but had had a little experi¬ 
ence of it in sheep some time back and heard a good 
deal about it. The difficulty in sizing up conditions 
which were put down to strongvles was to be certain 
that it was a strongyle that was causing all the 
trouble. The nematode worm was so widely spread 
and appeared in such a great number of subjects that 
it was a little difficult to convince oneself that the 
condition was due to strongvles, and he should like to 
hear from Mr. Stainton how he convinced himself 
that it was due to strongyles and not due to some other 
causes, with strongyles present as an auxiliary. He 
had been interested in the method of treatment, and 
he thought copper sulphate was one of the best agents, 
but he had no experience of arsenic compounds. 
Copper sulphate could be given in solution or in 
powder, and it did not seem to cause any trouble 
if the powder was dropped at the back of the throat. 

Mr. G. P. Malk said the Society was very much 
indebted to Mr. Stainton for his paper, because there 
was no doubt that veterinary surgeons would have 
to consider the diseases of goats more than they had 
done in the past, as goats were becoming more impor¬ 
tant and had increased in numbers very considerably. 
Goats had certain diseases which sheep had not, and 
needed special study, but he thought the symptoms 
were very much the same in strongylosis. He did 
not agree with Mr. Stainton that it was a more fatal 
disease in the goat than in the sheep, because there was 
not a single disease in sheep which was more fatal, 
especially among lambs, than strongylosis. He 
should like to know whether Mr. Stainton was 
referring to kids or adults when describing the 
symptoms, because they varied a good deal in each 
ease. The disease was more virulent in kids than 
in adults. One of the commonest causes was over¬ 
stocking. It was a common thing where there was 
a little piece of waste land to get a goat or two and 
graze off. and after that had been done for about ten 
years people wondered why the goats died. The 
land had become infected with the worms in the same 
way as most animals infected land. The great 
trouble was keeping goats in small and enclosed places 
and expecting them to thrive, when no animal could 
thrive under such conditions. As a rule the disease 
was not diagnosed early enough. In his experience 
the symptoms which distinguished it from many other 
diseases were great weakness and depression, depraved 
and irregular appetite, and amemia, especially the 
last named. With regard to treatment, he experi¬ 
mented 20 years ago with some sheep in Kent, where 
they lost thousands and thousands of sheep every 
year from strongylosis, and he tried to get some drug 
which would operate only in the abomasum. He 
got several firms to make him up mixtures in the form 
of pills which would only dissolve in the fourth stomach. 
Some of those medicines were not very successful, 
and the sheep went off their appetites for some days 
and some of them were killed if the medicine was 
given in too large doses. He came across a medicine 
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which could he given in the form of a pill and he had 
used it a good deal in goats, too, a medicine which 
was very easy to give and which did not choke the 
animal and was most effective. It was the only 
one which did not put the animal off its food. and. 
as he had proved by experiment, it killed the worm. 
Although Mr. Stainton had not much opinion of the 
practitioner in his observation of cases, he thought 
the practitioner could observe that the animals got 
well instead of dying. The animals which received 
the medicine he gave them recovered, and on post¬ 
mortem examination of some at different periods 
after the dose he found that the worms were dead. 
If an animal that was badly affected was killed, the 
worms could be found if the contents of the abomasum 
were let out, the whole contents teeming with millions 
of worms. The pill contained sodium arsenite, 
which he had found very effective and which he pre¬ 
ferred to a drench. It was necessary to be careful 
not to give large quantities of water afterwards 
and it was also better to fast the animal. With 
regard to preventive measures, he agreed that if the 
pasture could be changed, and animals kept off the 
infected pasture, the disease would be prevented. 
Liming and salting were also good. 5-ewt. of each 
to the acre, and putting the salt in the ponds in the 
lower ground was very useful. He was sorry Mr. 
Stainton had not spoken of coceidiosis. because he 
had found it very common in cows recently and some 
cases which had been diagnosed previously had been 
due to coceidiosis. He had also found it in goats. 
It was a much more common disease, he believed, than 
was generally thought. 

The President said he had had very little to do 
with goats, but during the war he was called on to 
see many, because just round about that time the 
poor people had had several goats tethered on small 
plots of land and the land became invested with the 
worm and the goats died off rapidly. There were 
numbers of cases in a very limited area from foul 
and infested land. 

Mr. Coleman said lie recalled to mind some rather 
obscure cases of disease of goats he saw at one time. 
A woman who kept them for supplying milk to a 
town had some of the goats taken with the symptoms 
Mr. Stainton had described and two of them died, 
and on a post mortem being made the worms were 
found in the abomasum. About a fortnight after¬ 
wards another goat was taken ill with similar symp¬ 
toms, and he wrote to a friend who knew a great 
deal about the treatment of animals, and he recom¬ 
mended him to try sodium arsenite and copper, 
The goat died, and he did not find the same thing ; 
it was suffering from a nematode which he recognised 
as Stronqtjlm armatus. 

Mr. Male wished to protest against the remarks 
made in farm journals about veterinary surgeons 
and goats. Tt was hardly fair to say that veterinary 
surgeons did not take any interest in goats, because 
he was quite sure that most members of the profession 
took a great interest in them and knew a great deal 


about them and would know a great deal more after 
that day. 

Mr. A. E. Willett asked if there was any reason 
to suppose that infection might take place in the 
embryo, because that very day he had been face to 
face with the question in connection with calves. 
Some calves were infected with worms and they had 
never had anything but milk as food. It seemed 
that there was the possibility of worm infection taking 
place with all animals during their embryonic life. 
The canine species, he believed, were infected at birth 
very badly with the ordinary round worm, and he did 
not see why other species of worms should not aifect 
animals also. 

The Reply. 

Mr. Stainton, in reply, said he had only brought 
the paper forward in the hope of getting some dis¬ 
cussion on one or two of the points. Mr. Brown had 
hit upon a point of interest. Was it strongylosis ? 
He did not think there was any doubt that the 
strongyle itself was not the cause of death, because 
in many cases so few wore found present, and. also, 
where cases had been treated successfully, the goat 
or sheep did not pick up quickly, and it appeared to 
him that that suggested something else, some sort 
of toxin formation. He had not been able to get any 
information or any reasonable theory on that point. 
One of the reasons why he had intended to mention 
coceidiosis was to deal with that very point. C'occidia 

were frequently found in the goat with strongyles, 
and often found without causing any symptoms 
whatever. When coccidia did cause symptoms 
they were pretty acute and the animal died. What 
decided whether coccidia were going to produce 
symptoms or not ? He knew' a difference was made 
by t he method by which the organism multiplied— 
whether it was sporogony or schizogony. As Mr. 
Male had said, the symptoms in goats and sheep were 
the same more or less, but he thought the primary 
symptoms which should be looked for in the goat 
were in many cases different from those in the sheep. 
He had not meant to suggest that the disease was 
more fatal in the goat than in the sheep, but it was 
more fatal in the kid than in the adult. There was 
very little chance of seeing many symptoms in the 
kid. because the animal had acute diarrhcea and 
dysentery and was gone. He had never seen a 
depraved appetite in the goat. With regard to dosing 
with pills, he thought there was a risk, not only of 
choking, but of getting the pill caught in the back 
molars or pharynx. The Americans gave their 
pills with a small balling gun. With regard to Mr. 
Male’s remarks that after a dose of copper sulphate 
and arsenite the worms were found to be dead, if it 
was left at that and the goat lived it would be found 
that the reason was that the worm itself w'as not in 
one of the infectious stages. The life history of the 
worm was rather complicated. The infective stage 
was chiefly during the larva stage, and he believed 
there were three larval stages. There were the male 
and female worm, which produced eggs which 
developed into a series of larvae, which again emerged 
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into male and female. With regard to infection 
of the embryo, he did not think it was possible unless 
an egg got into the circulation of the foetus and the 
conditions were suitable to develop larva, but he 
could not understand that the conditions were good 
enough, as one of the essentials for development 
of the larva was natural moisture. He thought the 
contents of the blood stream would not favour develop¬ 
ment. He had read the paper in the hope of getting 
some views on the secondary associates of the strongvle 
which was responsible for death. He used to put 
down failures to the fact that he hud rudimentary 
apparatus to contend with, and it was necessary to 
have a drug sufficiently undiluted for the abomasum, 
but that condition seemed to have been overcome. 


Contagious Abortion. 

A Criticism of the 1922 Heport of the A. V. M. A. 

Abortion Committee.* 

By Professor W. L. Williams. Cornell University. 

At the 1918 meeting of the A.V.M.A. a lively 
discussion upon abortion in cattle was in progress 
which threatened to develop facts not acceptable to 
the large and influential group of members engaged 
commercially in the manufacture and salt 1 of abortion 
nostrums. A prominent member of this group 
hastily introduced a motion to create a permanent 
abortion committee, ostensibly that it might study 
the abortion problem and report annually all new 
facts thereon. The motion prevailed and the free 
discussion upon genital diseases of animals ceased. 

The personnel of the committee is necessarily 
limited to those who hold fast to certain dogmas, 
to vendors of abortion nostrums and to passivists 
who will endorse anything proposed by the two 
former. The annual reports have been extremely 
brief, certain dogmatic statements have been made 
and re-made, but no data submitted. It has been 
wholly a substitution of conclusion for fact, and no 
discussion of value has been invited or permitted. 

The 1922 committee has forsaken in a measure the 
old paths and has made some statements wortkv 
of consideration. Any attempt to discuss abortion 
has always been hampered by an old unexpressed 
tradition that birth is the beginning of life, just as 
death is the end. When a baby was born it had been 
“ brought by a stork ”—there had been no ante¬ 
natal life. There still remains much “ brought bv 
the stork ” veterinary science in connection with 
genital diseases. The ante-natal animal is apparently 
thought of as one individual and the post-natal as 
another which begins at birth. In effect there appears 
to be a belief that there is neither continuity of. nor 
resemblance between ante- and post-natal patho¬ 
logy, that the basic principles of pathology in born 
animals are not applicable to the unborn and that in 
ante-natal life chaos displaces law regarding infections. 
This is well illustrated by some paragraphs in the 
1922 report. 

• Tills report was reprinted In our issue o( December 16th, 1922. 


(1) “ Though cattle may abort from various 

causes only one kind of infectious abortion amongst 
cattle has been found to be both wide spread and 
common.The essential cause of bovine infec¬ 

tious abortion is Bacterium abortus (Bang). The 
proportion of abortions due to other causes is rela¬ 
tively small.” 

The committee thus commits itself, and the 
A.V.M.A. endorses, by adopting the report, to the 
theory that while in post-natal life there are innumera¬ 
ble highly mortal infections the unborn animal is 
seriously menaced bv but one. The control of any 
one infection in born animals cannot prevent death 
from the others. The committee submits no evidence 
showing or tending to show that B. abortus is the 
only important menace to the unborn, nor is there, 
so far as I know, very convincing evidence available 
to the ordinary veterinarian upon which the. com¬ 
mittee may base its bold assertion. It has not yet 
been shown that any contagion having power to 
cause disease in a born animal may not cause the 
same disease in the unborn provided contact is made. 
but the embryo is in the most perfect isolation known 
in animal life so that most infections have difficulty 
in making contact. There remains, however, an 
extensive and varied list of infections commonly 
found in the gravid and non-gravid uterus, and often 
in the uterus of the new-born and virgin female. To 
these are added at coitus numerous infections from 
the genitalia of the male as a part of his semen. A 
third source, the dangerousness of which is unknown 
and difficult at present to determine, are those 
infections borne by the blood of the pregnant animal 
which may attack the placenta, reach the embryo, 
and imperil its ilfe. The committee virtually ignores 
or belittles the importance of the two first groups 
of infections which abound, and magnifies the 
unknown group. But the committee faces about at 
one point and says. “ Permit no animal with diseased 
genital organs to be served by the bull.” although 
according to the committee such genital disease can 
not be due at this date to B. abortus, while again 
reversing itself by advising the use of the bull with 
genital infections. So the committee states (1) that 
the only important infection in cattle competent to 
cause abortion is B. abortus; (2) it remains in the 
genital tract but a short time post-partum or post- 
abortum ; (3) cows having other genital infections 
than B. abortus are not safe to breed ; and (4) bulls 
with similar genital infections and ejaculating the 
infections in their semen may be used with safety. 

For some unstated reason the committee ignores 
the principal recorded data available to most veterin¬ 
arians. Few, if any, students of the problem deny 
that B. abortus is a frequent and dangerous invader 
of the gravid uterus and the embryo, and that it 
frequently causes abortion. But there is a difference 
of belief as to the avenue and date of invasion and its 
importance when compared with other intra-uterine 
infections. 

Theobald Smith (Jour. Exp. Med.. Dec. 1st. 
1918, p. 701) studied an unstated number of aborts 
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which he divided into two major groups: (1) in 
which B. abortus was recognised, and (2) in which 
it was not. He sub-divided (2) into three classes : 
(a) sterile : ( b ) those showing rapidly-growing colon¬ 
like or other bacteria, and (c) those yielding pure 
cultures of spirillum. The numbers in sub-groups 
of (a) and ( b ) in group (2) are not given. In group 

(1) there were 27 aborts and in sub-group (e) of group 

(2) there were 14, making a total of 41, so that in 
66 per cent, of these B. abortus was recognised, and 
in 34 per cent, it could not be found. Had sub¬ 
groups (a) and (b) in group (2) been included, the 
ratio of B. abortus minus cases would have been 
advanced, and that of B. abortus plus lowered accord¬ 
ingly. 

C. M. Carpenter (Thesis, Cornell University. 1922) 
made perhaps the most thorough study in this field 
yet recorded. In 25 aborts Caqienter recovered 
B. abortus in 10. or 40 per cent., and failed in 15, 
or 60 per cent. Among the 10 positive cases, five 
showed in addition streptococci or other bacteria 
apparently competent to cause disease, so that in 
the 25 aborts only five, or 20 per cent., yielded B. 
abortus alone and according to the ordinary rules of 
evidence were 'proven due to that germ. 

Traum and Hart (Jour. A. V.M.A., 1922, p. 15) 
record that in a herd of 40 cattle, five (12'5 per cent.) 
aborted. One (2*5 per cent.) calved at 236 days 
and retained her after birth, and three (7*5 per cent.) 
additional animals had retained after-birth, or a 
total of 22‘5 per cent, of the herd aborted or calved 
pathologically, and a careful search failed to reveal 
the presence of B. abortus, spirillum or other form 
of organism which could be incriminated. 

Traum (in a communication not yet published) 
relates that in a group of 40 aborts, not included in 
the preceding and studied at the University of 
California. 20 or 50 per cent, were positive, and 20 
or 50 per cent, negative. Udall, Cushing and Fincher, 
in the ambulatory clinic of the N. Y. State Veterinary 
College, have carefully investigated 18 abortions in 
17 animals and have found B. abortus in eight, or 
47 per cent., and failed in nine, or 53 per cent. B. 
abortus was found alone in three, or 18 per cent., 
and mixed with other pathogenic bacteria in five, 
or 29 per cent, of the total aborts. 

It therefore appears that unless the committee 
had evidence not ordinarily available to the veterin¬ 
arian, showing B. abortus to be the only important 
cause of abortion, it was quite unjustified in making 
the above assertion, and that the A.V.M.A. seriously 
erred in endorsing that dogma, because it leads 
astray the breeder and many veterinary practitioners. 
The only parties benefited by such misrepresentation 
is that very large and influential group of members 
of the A.V.M.A.. so ably represented in the personnel 
of the committee, which is actively engaged in the 
sale of abortion nostrums. That group must needs 
resort to every device known in furthering its highly 
profitable sales. 

One of the great stumbling blocks in the discussion 
of abortion is the failure to recognise an essential 


fundamental lesion as the immediate cause. In 
my “Diseases of the Genital Organs of Domestic 
Animals,” it is clearly pointed out that at least in the 
cow and mare abortion is, so far as known, always 
the direct result of cervical endometritis. Much 
evidence, including illustrations from' abortion in 
progress, is submitted. No evidence, so far as I 
know, has been submitted showing, or tending to 
show, that natural abortion otherwise occurs. Unless 
that position can be overthrown then it follows that 
any infection competent to cause cervical endome¬ 
tritis may cause abortion, and may not. Some 
apparently think that placentitis, chorionitis and 
endometritis wherever located cause abortion, but 
my pathological collection and my clinical observa¬ 
tions indicate otherwise. Chorionitis leading to 
necrosis at its apices is essentially universal in rumin¬ 
ants and swine, and analogous lesions are almost 
constant in the non-gravid horn of the mare. These 
lesions are usually limited but often extensive. If 
they regularly caused abortion, ruminants and swine 
would soon become extinct. Violent diffuse endo¬ 
metritis and severe endometritis at the ovarian end 
of the uterus is a common occurrence in the practice 
of veterinarians, but it does not lead to abortion. 
Instead it causes paralysis of the uterus, retention of 
the feetus with maceration, generally resulting in 
the death or permanent sterility of the patient. 
Placentitis too, is common and results in retained 
foetal membranes, not alone in abortion, but even 
more frequently in birth at full term. 

But the assertions of the committee are vague and 
evasive in saying that there is but one important 
kind of infectious abortion. One might infer almost 
anything. Some believe in a liberal amount of 
accidental abortion, but no one has yet explained in 
what manner an accident may cause it. An accident 
cannot induce cervical endometritis, and until it 
can be shown that abortion otherwise occurs, acci¬ 
dental abortion should be ignored. If the committee 
believes in accidental abortion it should submit the 
evidence upon which its faith rests. Some might 
cite the numerous cases of abortion in which no 
organisms can be found as proof of accidental abor¬ 
tion. but upon the same basis all cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease, hog cholera and a very large propor¬ 
tion of the most serious diseases known should be 
classed as accidental. The bacteriology of abortion 
due to infection is not at all fully known, and some 
things are known about abortion which are not 
bacteriology. 

(2) “ Infection with Bacterium abortus (Bang) 

occurs through the digestive tract. That it may 
occur through other channels (genital tract, urethra. 

etc.) has not yet been definitely proved.Consider 

raw milk as an infective agent for all bovine animals 
except young calves. Precautions should be taken 
to prevent spilling milk from infected sources.” 

With one oustanding exception all well-known 
chronic infections are spread primarily by coitus. 
The one exception is tuberculosis, and whenever it 
invades the genital organs and fails to destroy the 
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power to copulate it is extremely dangerous and 
readily transmitted by sexual contact, which is the 
most intimate contact possible between individuals. 
The committee submits no data to support its bold 
assertion. No student of genital diseases of cattle 
denies the occurrence of infection by the mouth, but 
there are two features in the report which appear 
to be wholly without justification—the virtual denial 
of genital infection and the statement that young 
calves (milk-feeding calves [?]) are not vulnerable to 
alimentary infection. I am unable to determine 
where the evidence exists for the claim that the 
mouth is the sole important portal of invasion. 

McFadycan and Stockman inoculated four pregnant 
heifers per mouth, of which one aborted, and in two 
others, after ample time to have aborted but no 
signs appeared, B. abortus was recovered after slaugh¬ 
ter. In the fourth animal, pregnancy was apparently 
normal and no trace of the organism was found. 

The chairman of the committee ( An. Rep. N. Y. 
State Vet. Col., 1912-1913, p. 82) records that lie fed 
virus in large quantities to eight pregnant cows and 
three aborted. The eight cows were all recent pur¬ 
chases and their history as to abortion unknown. 
Apparently abortion bacilli were not recovered in 
any one case. Search of one cow which had retained 
after-birth following calving yielded streptococci, 
micrococci and a short rod which might have been 
Bacterium abortus but was not identified. 

The most extensive data upon infection via the 
alimentary tract yet published are those of Rettger, 
White and Chapman (Conn. Ag. Col., 1921). They 
fed enormous doses to 17 pregnant females, of which 
13 calved physiologically and none aborted. The 
other four were withdrawn from the experiment. 
Those inoculated per mouth behaved far better than 
the controls. The recorded experiments which I 
can find indicate that pregnant animals given living 
bacilli by mouth have aborted no more frequently 
than generally obtains in herds. Of course the 
experimenter assumes his experimental animal, 
unlike others, is infection-free at the beginning, 
but that is a mere assumption without definite value. 
The tell-tale experiments are those in which abortion 
fails to follow. It is classed as “ negative,” when as 
a matter of fact it is “ positive ” in abortion. Abor¬ 
tion is a very common phenomenon—hence the, 
interest—and occurs with expensive frequency without 
experimental exposure. When an alleged virulent 
exposure of a pregnant animal is made and she aborts, 
it may or may not be the result of the exposure, the 
result is negative, but when she refuses to abort, the 
result is “ positive,” and clearly indicates that the 
means employed have definitely and positively failed 
to bring about the promised result. 

Another plan of experiment yet more undependable 
is the recorded experiments in transmission by bulls. 
Some experiments have been recorded by McFadycan 
and Stockman, and by Hadley. They are frequently 
quoted as showing the non-infectiveness of infected 
bulls, but they have not shown in either case that 
the bull had serious infection in the essential genital 


organs, nor that any one of them was ejaculating 
semen contaminated with abortion or other bacilli. 
The attempt has been to show that a bull not known 
to be infected may not cause abortion by coitus. 
The mere fact that a bull has copulated once or 
several times with a cow which sometime aborted 
does not prove that he is infected. Even if he reacts 
to serological tests, that does not prove that his 
semen contains abortion or other bacilli, ff the 
committee’s assertion is correct it should be able to 
produce the evidence. 

Yet more incredible is the iteration that milk 
containing abortion bacilli is ineffective for all animals 
except calces. This is a most remarkable statement. 
The committee states the well-known fact that abor¬ 
tion bacilli are commonly found in the stomach, liver 
and intestines of the abort. Presumably the bac¬ 
terium reaches the liver through the portal circulation 
from the intestine and it is reasonably certain that the 
bacteria in the intestine of the abort were swallowed 
with the amniotic fluid. It appears then that the 
germ was ineffective for the foetus when swallowed 
in the amniotic fluid, and now the committee would 
have us believe that a few days later if the foetus does 
not perish but is born and takes bacilli-eontaminated 
milk it is immune thereto for a few weeks, and later 
becomes extremely vulnerable. 

Ordinarily it may be assumed that the alimentary 
epithelium of healthy foetuses and of cattle beyond 
the milk-feeding period is generally intact and con¬ 
stitutes an efficient barrier to invasion, but we all 
know well that many calves suffer from diarrhoea 
and other digestive disturbances which injure the 
epithelium and according to any known laws of 
infection render invasion far more easy and probable. 
And Carpenter has clearly and indisputably shown 
that this very thing happens. If the heifer calf is 
healthy and is killed four to twelve weeks old her 
genital tract is almost always sterile, but if she suffers 
from dysentery or pneumonia the uterus contains 
bacteria. But the committee in effect declares that 
in the first period (intra-uterine life) the animal is 
vulnerable to abortion infection by ingestion, in the 
second era (milk-feeding period) it is immune, and 
in the third (after the milk-feeding period) it is again 
highly vulnerable. This is certainly a remarkable 
innovation in infection and has no parallel in the 
domain of pathology. When a committee reports 
such a finding, so far afield of all known pathology, 
it would appear incumbent upon it to submit at 
least some evidence. Bacteriology was not taught 
in my student days, but from limited reading I had 
absorbed the idea that it is a science and that all 
bacteria conform to certain basic principles in their 
growth and pathogenesis, but the committee appa¬ 
rently regards it otherwise or considers Bacterium 
abortus an outlaw which defies all principles. If 
bacteria can behave in this way it must be extremely 
difficult to teach bacteriology and impossible to 
learn it—I’m glad I did not have to try. On the 
other hand, there is evidence of B. abortus infection 
in calves from milk. On page 146 of the Annual 
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Report of the N. Y. State Veterinary College for 
1915-1916 is a chart showing some agglutination tests 
upon heifer calves which were continued up into and 
through first pregnancy. These data indicate quite 
clearly that (!) calves sometimes become, seriously 
infected with abortion bacilli during milk-feeding, 
or (2) that they carry the infection from foetal life 
(after swallowing it in the amniotic fluid) through 
birth into and through the milk-feeding period, or 
(3) the agglutination test is worth less than 1 per 
cent, of what its most adverse critics have claimed. 
If it were not for one fact the chart could be ignored 
upon the basis that the reporter was not reliable, 
but it so happens that the chairman of the committee 
made the tests. I fail to see how his report to me in 
1915-1916 and his endorsement of the 1922 report 
can both be correct. 

On page 48 of Technical Bui. No. 5, Minn. Exp. 
Sta., the chairman relates that a certain cow was 
difficult to get pregnant and habitually suffered from 
retained foetal membranes at calving. One daughter 
aborted twice, became incurably sterile and was 
slaughtered, and a second daughter aborted thrice 
in succession. It would be difficult for him to 
explain how this came about except that infection 
was carried from the uterus through calfhood in these 
heifers or that the infection occurred during the 
milk-feeding period. 

It is a common and undeniable observation that in 
large herds where most young calves suffer severely 
from dysentery, abortion is severe in first pregnancy. 
It is in these large herds that the heifer calves arc 
kept best segregated and have the least opportunity 
to become infected after weaning until after the 
first pregnancy has terminated. So in the herd from 
which I obtained the blood which the chairman of 
the committee tested. Those calves were kept in a 
pest house, fed raw milk from a highly infected herd, 
the mortality from dysentery and pneumonia was 
appalling, and the survivors aborted at the rate of 
30 per cent, to 50 per cent, in first pregnancy year in 
and year out. Their housing and milk feeding were 
materially improved, their segregation from birth 
up to the termination of the first pregnancy has if 
anything deteriorated and the abortion rate is far 
below 10 per cent. There is no known explanation 
for the favourable change except their healthfulness 
as young calves. 

Some experimenters have attempted to disprove 
the importance of infection during the milk-feeding 
age by means of experiments in feeding sound calves 
upon milk containing some abortion bacilli. Nobody, 
so far as I know, has claimed that such a procedure 
will cause dangerous abortion infection. They try 
to disprove a well-established clinical fact by per¬ 
forming a worthless experiment having no relation 
whatever to the subject under discussion. 

(3) The male animal should be kept in a separate 
pen apart from the herd. Breeding should be carried 
out on neutral ground. The female should be segre¬ 
gated after service, preferably so tied that she cannot 
lick herself until all danger of leakage of infected 
semin,d fluid from her vulva has ceased.” 


It is generally conceded that syphilis is a common 
cause of abortion. Does the committee hold that 
if a sexually healthy woman copulates with an 
intensely syphilitic man on neutral ground and is 
thereafter handled as the committee advises for the 
cow she will be free from all danger of contracting 
syphilis and from aborting ? Now that the com¬ 
mittee has put forth this advanced theory and the 
members of the A.V.M.A. in attendance at St. Louis 
have endorsed the view, I believe it would be well 
for the members to pause and think in what direction 
they are travelling. If. after thoughtful study, the 
members really believe such an innovation it appears 
to me it would be well to have the point presented 
in detail at Montreal next year by one of the members 
of the committee and ask the noted pathologist. 
Professor Adami, of McGill University, to lead the 
discussion. I believe that the members of the 
A.V.M.A. at St. Louis, by carelessly adopting this 
paragraph of the report disgraced themselves and the 
profession, and that the action should have serious 
attention. So far as I know, neither the A.V.M.A. 
nor other veterinary organisation in America has 
heretofore taken such unfortunate action upon so 
important a scientific problem. The idea that when 
a bull ejaculates semen contaminated with organisms 
highly pathogenic for the endometrium directly upon 
the susceptible mucosa it will not infect is opposed 
to all known principles of infection. 

Carpenter injected living abortion bacilli into the 
uterus of a supposedly healthy heifer calf and recovered 
the organism from her uterus after slaughter 65 days 
later, thus absolutely contradicting the committee 
in (1) that the Bacterium abortus has no important 
power of invasion when deposited in the genital tract; 
(2) that calves are essentially immune to infection ; 
and (3) that Bacterium abortus is incapable of pro¬ 
longed existence in the non-gravid uterus. 

The error is further emphasised by the iteration 
that if this contaminated semen is expelled by the 
cow and is later swallowed by her it will then prove 
dangerous. This certainly taxes credulity to the 
breaking point. The pronouncement by the com¬ 
mittee is essentially that abortion bacilli deposited 
upon the uterine mucosa where it is finally to do its 
chief injury, will not infect, but if swallowed it will 
penetrate the intact alimentary mucosa, reach the 
portal circulation, pass through the liver (the great 
bacterial barrier between the system at large and the 
digestive tract), thence through the pulmonarv 
circulation, return to the systemic blood stream, reach 
the uterus, pass up through the uterine walls to the 
endometrium, and after all this crazy journey produce 
an endometritis which it could not do when deposited 
directly upon the surface. 

(4) “ The injection of living abortion bacilli at 

the '[rroper time into members of infected herds has been 
shown to reduce the number of abortions.” 

“ It must be kept clearly in mind that vaccinat ion 
against infectious abortion has not passed beyond 
the experimental stage.” 

“ The suspensions of living abortion bacilli now 
obtainable are often worthless.” 
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The committee indicates that there is a right time 
to squirt bacilli into cows, but fails to define the time. 
Bland, of vaccination fame, used them with equal 
success upon pregnant and non-pregnant cows. 
Hadley thought his results not so good on pregnant 
as non-pregnant cows. McFadyean and Stockman 
believed that when large doses of living bacilli were 
given to pregnant cows they surely aborted. The 
German investigators in the Imperial Health Board 
thought it doubtful if vaccinating calves did good. 
The committee says that calves are already immune 
and there seems no way to make them “ itnmuner.” 
Since the St. Louis convention approved the report 
it seems that the right time must be the time which 
is right, but it would be a help to some to have the 
period identified. 

It is not clear what duration of time is consumed 
by the experimental stage. Living abortion bacilli 
as a cure for abortion has been advanced for nearly 
20 years. The killed bacilli were more at the front 
for a time until nearly all the suckers who would 
swallow that bait were sufficiently fed up. There 
remain a few stragglers, and some more are growing 
up, but there is not much money in it now for the 
vendors after advertising bills are paid, and a new 
shift is economically desirable. The experimental 
stage of the living abortion bacilli panacea for abortion 
is much like the enthusiastic preacher’s description 
of the famous fatted calf which was killed for the 
prodigal son. It had been kept for years and years— 
and was still a calf. Living abortion bacilli is the 
oldest experimental remedy on record. The members 
of the abortion committee know very well that this 
nostrum has had every opportunity to prove its 
value and they know equally well the actual result, 
but cannot come out squarely with a definite state¬ 
ment lest they offend the eminent representative 
of the abortion nostrum vendors if the conclusion 
is unfavourable or cause him to blush if asked to 
sign a favourable report upon his own wares. So 
the committee pussyfoots and the association approves 
with applause. 

But, says the committee, these suspensions of the 
living bacilli on the market are often worthless. So 
the practising veterinarian is assured that the sus¬ 
pensions are often worthless, that nevertheless if 
given at the right time they will check abortion, 
although they are just an experiment 20 years old. 
The veterinarian is not told which make of nostrum 
is good and which is bad. Inferentially those pre¬ 
parations made by the distinguished abortion nostrum 
member of the committee must be good, if not the 
best—else why is he on the committee to represent 
the industry ? The United States Department of 
Agriculture inferentially says all makes are good and 
upon this basis licenses their preparation and sale. 
Committee-man Schroeder, official spokesman for 
the United States Department of Agriculture on 
abortion, says on page 75 of the Rep. U. S. Live 
Stock Sanitary Association, 1921, “ The number of 
abortions among cattle that have received injections 
(of living bacilli) sometime before conception drops 


with a noteworthy frequency to approximately six 
per cent., no matter what it may have been before.” 
Then he contradicts his statement on the same page 
by showing that in a large herd where he had unusual 
opportunity he failed by this means to reduce the 
abortions to twice six per cent. Then on page 363 
of the July, 1922, Jour. A. V.M.A., he says that 
24 samples of these nostrums studied by him were 
feund defective in 79'18 per cent., ranging “in value 
from doubtful to positively worse than useless.” 
Some of the living bacilli were dead bacilli and some 
of the Bacterium abortus bacilli were streptococci 
or other strange fellows. Yet he signs a report 
containing a pussyfoot endorsement of an utterly 
nondescript mess of nostrums. 

If living abonion bacilli are valuable in the control 
of abort ion, the committee knows it, should say so 
definitely, and submit the data upon which its asser¬ 
tion is based. If they are worthless or dangerous, 
the committee knows it, and the veterinary prac¬ 
titioners who are members of the A.V.M.A., who pay 
hundreds of dollars annually to maintain this com¬ 
mittee, have a right to know the nostrums arc worthless 
and why they are worthless. Let us hope that at 
the Montreal meeting the abonion committee will 
stand for something which is definite and is reasonable. 
Let the committee assume a definite leadership and 
assume the responsibilities of leadership, the chief 
of which is to permit and invite free discussion.— 
Cornell Veterinarian. 

N S. P C A. Vigilance in Ireland. 

In the Northern Police Court, Dublin, recently, before 
Mr. Lupton, K.C., John Keogh, Ivilbrew House, Ash¬ 
bourne, Co. Meath, was fined £10, with £1 costs, for 
having cruelly ill-treated a cow by exposing it for sale in 
the Cattle Market, North Circular Road, on October 5th, 
while in an unfit condition. 

The defendant did not appear, and was not represented. 

Inspector M’Nab, N.S.P.C.A., gave evidence that, 
with Mr Fred Honey, Veterinary Surgeon to the Society, 
he found a cow, the property of the defendant, in t he Cattle 
Market. The animal was standing on three legs, while 
the fourth, which was off the ground, was in an extremely 
bad septic condition and much swollen. 

There was a large amount of blood and other matter 
about the cobble stones where the animal was standing. 
The defendant, who was present, said he brought the 
animal to the market on a float, and that sho had thrived 
since she got the wound. 

Messrs, Heney, M.R.C.V.S., and Murphy, M.R.C.V.S., 
who were present, advised that the animal be slaughtered, 
as it was in intense pain. The wounds on the leg were 
unbandaged, and the animal trembled violently. 

Air. Heney gave corroborative evidence. 

Mr. Lupton asked if the animal, if not detected, could 
have been sold for meat to be consumed in Dublin. 

Mr. Heney: It is quite possible. The only 
thing to prevent it would be the inspectors inter¬ 
cepting it. The meat might, have been sold locally. 

Mr. Lupton said the case was a very bad one. It was 
a case of gross cruelty. 
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Responsibility for Impure Milk. 

In tli© course of his report to the Manchester City Council, 
the Veterinarj' Officer, Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, referred 
to dirty cattle which come in from hill farms to add to the 
city milk supply. 

Interviewed subsequently by the Manchester Keening 
Chronicle , Colonel Brittlebank said that he had no 
desiro to creato a panic amongst milk-users, but still the 
hard facts had to be faced. 

It was a problem of cleanliness v. dirt, and though at 
the farms he had quoted there did not appear to be any 
signs of better conditions, there were distinct signs of 
improvement in the disposal of the milk in Manchester. 

The cleaning and pasteurisation of milk was becoming 
more general, and the demand for this class of milk was 
growing. 

“ I am hoping,” said Col. Brittlebank, “ that in a short 
time half the quantity of the milk received in the city will 
be so treated. 

“ And just as the demand grows amongst the consumers 
so will the supply of milk in bottles grow. 

“ The bottling of milk is one of tho solutions of the whole 

problem of our milk supply. A considerable quantity 

is now being sold in bottles, and in the next three months 

the quantity will be enormously increased.” 

In the process now being adopted the question of cleanli¬ 
ness at the source of production was a most important one, 
and only clean milk could be treated by the process. That 
made the question of cleanliness at the farm a necessity. 

He advocated that every milk dealer, or every person 
who sold milk, should be licensed, not only in Manchester, 
but also the farmer ; that there should be stricter super¬ 
vision of farms by the County Councils in the area in which 
the milk was produced, and that in the rural schools, just 
as elementary hygiene was taught in other schools, the 
necessity for hygiene in the production of milk should be 
added to tho curriculum. 

On the question of tuberculosis in cattle, Colonel Brittle- 
bank said that a great deal of the loss was preventable. 

If the farmers were assisted first by skilled practical 
advice as to the real causes and spread of t uberculosis in 
their herds, and the advice was followed, there would be 
a great saving to the farmer. 

He had given the matter careful consideration, and he 
estimated that the annual loss to the farmers through 
tuberculosis alone was not less than one million sterling. 
That was the direct loss. 

But tuberculosis predisposed animals to many other 
diseases, so that tho indirect loss was much more. 

Tuberculosis was a disease of poverty and dirt, and it 
was well that farmors should consider the point. 

For twenty-two years ho had been hammering away, 
and he believed that the spread of tuberculosis was largely 
influenced by the shippons in which the animals were kept. 

A clear course of action became obvious. 

Means must be devised for greater attention to be given 
by the individual farmer to seeing that there was less fear 
of infection from the dirt and filth that existed to-day in 
so many cow-houses. 

There must be greater attention paid to the rearing 
of young stock, and under conditions that gave them a 
reasonable chance to grow up froo from disease. 


There wore farmers who had been struggling for years 
trying to improvo their conditions, and within narrow 
limits they had had some measure of success, but it was 
difficult to bring home to many of them that though they 
might not get more for their milk, they were repaid by the 
prevention of losees. 

Commenting upon intensive milk production, Colonel 
Brittlebank held the view that it was possible that the cow 
that gave the most milk was the most susceptible to disease. 

If the average normal production was 450 to 500 
gallons, and the yield was increased by 200 or 300 
gallons, it was asking a great deal of tho animal. The 
strain was increased, and it was usually the hardest worked 
that fell. 

The problem was one of the individual farmer. 

He had seen dirty cattle in, modern buildings and he 
had seen clean cattle in old farm buildings. 

Farmers should be taught that they had a duty to the 
community as well os to the cattle and themselves and 
preserve cleanliness. 


Showyard Reform. 

Complaint of Overfed Stock. 


In the course of a paj>er on the subject of Shows, Mr. 
W. P. Crosland, at a meeting of the Fanners’ Club, at 
the Surveyors’ Institution, said that the agricultural 
showyard should lx? the last place where one would expect 
to find highly-finished fatted animals. Yet nearly 90 per 
cent, of the stock shown to-day was in condition for Smith- 
field and other exhibitions of prime fat stock. To attain 
the present-day showyard condition the majority of the 
males of all breeds must be sacrificed for the greater part 
of a year before the shows, and it took montlis afterwards 
to bring them back to breeding condition. What the 
breeders would like to see, and what would lx? of undoubted 
educational advantage, was the “ proven ” sire, but he 
would lx^i a bold man who exhibited even tho most 
renowned stock-getter in breeding condition. 

The practice of ascertaining what yield of milk a cow 
gave in the ring was criticised, and Mr. Crosland quoted 
statistics of milk yields, before, at the show*, and after, 
to show how temperamental cows are. He declared 
that while the present conditions for the exhibition of 
swine at the Royal Show prevailed our agricultural shows 
were not sufficiently providing classes to test utility 
attributes of the animals. He did not wish to depreciate 
pedigree stock breeding in any way ; but w r cre our agri¬ 
cultural shows keeping an eye on and encouraging the cross¬ 
bred enough ? Families, groups, and classes of cattle 
now in the process of grading up should be encouraged. 

The system of judging was not altogether progressive. 
Ho was in favour of two judges, and was a believer in the 
score-card system ; but he thought the unsatisfactory 
manner of presenting sheep and pigs for judging should 
be altered. What had the show done to improve the 
farm horse ? In his opinion, we have not the hard- 
wearing, active worker we used to have. The type of 
the Shire, as an exhibition animal, had improved ; and tho 
recent Horse Breeding Act should greatly benefit horse 
s toe k.— Th e T im rs. 
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The Veterinary Record. 

23rd December, 1922. 

A PURE MILK SUPPLY. 

Colonel J. W. Brittlebank Las been endeavouring 
to carry out his precepts in educating the public to 
the necessity for improvement in the general milk 
supply, as indicated in a short article reproduced 
in our present issue. 

While emphasising his desire not to create a panic 
amongst milk users, the Colonel pointed out the 
desirability of licensing every milk dealer, including 
both producers and distributors, and suggested that 
instruction in the necessity for hygiene of milk should 
be added to the curriculum of schools, particularly 
rural schools. 

Many farmers have for some time past been making 
strenuous efforts to improve the condition of the 
milk produced by them, and, although they have not 
obtained much compensation in the financial sense, 
those particular farmers have undoubtedly enhanced 
their reputation amongst the distributors of milk 
on account of the better keeping condition of their 
products. Moreover, improvement in the conditions 
of the production of milk always carries with it 
improvement in the general condition of the cows, 
both as to housing and the maintenance of health. 

It is here that the. farmer probably reaps the 
greatest direct benefit, since cattle so cared for are 
less subject to the various catarrhs and little ills 
which are mainly responsible for the fluctuation in 
their milk yield. The health bill is enormously 
improved, as well as the annual yield of milk. 

Colonel Brittlebank noted that the cleansing and 
pasteurisation of milk was becoming more genera^ 
and the demand for this class of milk, which should 
be supplied in bottles, was growing. The suggestion 
of pasteurisation, however, has brought retorts from 
some farmers who are evidently satisfied to produce 
milk irrespective of its fitness for human food. One 
such farmer has stated that bottled milk, if it has been 
either pasteurised or sterilised, is of no food value 
and not worth a penny a gallon for feeding pigs 
and that both pasteurisation and sterilisation con¬ 
verts milk sugar into a very highly indigestible sub¬ 
stance —caramel. 

It is difficult for us to take such statements seriously, 
but the layman, who is not able to ascertain the 
facts concerning milk for himself, is likely to be 
misled on seeing such statements, based on ignorance, 
in the public press. It is obvious that the person 


making those statements does not even know what 
caramel is, and it is hardly worth our while to en¬ 
lighten him. 

He also stated that milk without vitamins 
produces scurvy, rickets and other diseases. He 
obviously is ignorant of the elementary knowledge 
on the subject of vitamins, since it is a proved fact 
that, of the three recognised vitamins, two at any 
rate are not injuriously affected by heat, and one of 
those two is the fat-soluble vitamin whose absence 
has been asserted—though not universally accepted—- 
as the cause of rickets. The third vitamin, the 
anti-scorbutic, is destroyed by high temperatures, 
but there is strong reason for believing that the 
modern method of pasteurising by the so-called 
retarding process does not affect this vitamin owing 
to the lower temperature through which the milk 
is passed. 

It seems a pity that such misleading statements 
on the part of scientifically uneducated persons, 
who obviously have an axe to grind, should find their 
way into the public press, and it behoves us. as a 
profession, to do all w r e can, first, to procilrc and 
maintain a clean and sound milk supply, and,secondly, 
until that can be procured, to advocate as strongly as 
possible all means tending to minimise the risks 
and dangers to which children, particularly of poor 
parents, are exposed by the consumption of milk 
produced under such objectionable conditions which, 
unfortunately, prevail too often even in the present 
day. Amongst these must be included care in the 
handling of the milk in all stages, not forgetting the 
home, and its pasteurisation wherever possible. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note that 
since writing the above, and as we are about to go 
to press, we have received from the. Ministry of 
Health notice of an Order which is to come into 
force on January 1st, recognising four different 
grades of clean milk to be sold under licences granted 
by the Ministry to dairymen. 

It is very gratifying to find, as will be seen on 
referring to the notice elsewhere, that the principal 
point that was exercising the minds of the Sub- 
Committee appointed by the. N.V.M.A. to go into 
the matter has been met so promptly and so com¬ 
pletely. 

Those Arrears of Subscriptions. 

In our issue of December 16th, Mr. J. Willett asked 
for information concerning the response to our appeal 
for arrears of subscriptions. The honorary treasurer 
informs us that the response has been extremely 
disappointing, and that less than a dozen members 
out ol over three hundred delinquents have sent 
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in their cheques. The treasurer asks if it is fair to 
the honorary officials to expect them to give their 
time and labour free, and to pay their out-of-pocket 
expenses, amounting to many times more than the 
annual subscription, while hundreds of members 
accept the Record each week and neglect to pay for 
it. It is surely not asking too much of these forgetful 
persons to sit down and write, out their cheque at 
once and send it with all dispatch so that the honorary 
treasurer can meet the bills for printing and postage, 
etc., up to the end of the current year. 


The Grading of Milk. 


The Minister of Health has made an Order entitled 
the Milk (Special Designations) Order, 1922, pres¬ 
cribing the conditions subject to which licences may 
be granted for the. sale of milk as “ Certified,” “ Grade 
A (Tuberculin Tested),” “Grade A,” or “Pas¬ 
teurised.” The Order comes into operation on the 
1st January, 1923, and copies may be obtained trom 
the Stationery Office either directly or through any 
bookseller. 

The principal conditions laid down in the Order 
are as follows :— 

Certified Milk must be produced from healthy 
cows which have passed the tuberculin test. It 
must be bottled on the farm, and must satisfy a 
somewhat severe bacteriological test. 

Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) Milk must be pro¬ 
duced from healthy cows which have passed the 
tuberculin test. It must be bottled before distribu¬ 
tion, and must satisfy a bacteriological test less 
severe than that required for Certified Milk. 

Grade A Milk must satisfy the same conditions 
as Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) Milk, with the excep¬ 
tion of the tuberculin test. 

Pasteurised Milk must have been held at a tem¬ 
perature of 145° to 150° Fahrenheit for at least 
half-an-hour, and then cooled to 55°, and it must 
satisfy a prescribed bacteriological test. 

The Order prescribes the fees which are payable 
for licences ; these have been fixed at such amounts 
as are estimated to recoup the licensing authorities 
for their expenditure under the scheme, but the 
fees are open to revision in the light of experience. 


Inter-College Association Cup. 


Alter a hard ijiimo against Battersea Polytechnic in 
the second round of the Inter-College Cup. the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, lost by 3 goals to 2, 
on Wednesday, December 13th. The result was undecided 
right to the end, especially us the “ I’olys’ ” last goal 
came only three minutes from “time.” Tho College 
goals were scored by J. C. Locke and Nanda. The College 
club congratulate E. G. Morris on being selected to repre¬ 
sent London University against Ashford. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Election of 

Council, 1923. 

Nominations Received to Date. 

Gaiger, S. H., Glasgow. 

rSir L. J. Blenkinsop. 
ISir S. Stockman. 

McIntosh, J. W., London. 

/J. Willett. 

\G. P. Male. 

Male, G. P„ Reading. 

/H. Sumner. 

U. Willett. 

Roberts. H. L., Ipswich. 

/P. R. Turner. 

IE. A. Hudson. 

Stockman. SirS.. London. 

fDr. 0. Charnock Bradle 
VW. J. Mulvev. 

Royal College of 

Veterinary Surgeons. 

Result of Examinations, December, 1922. 

Dublin. 

Class A. 


R. Crawford. 

Class C (cont.). 

E. J. Welsh (Miss).* 

H. L. Gravelle. 


G. J. P. Grogan. 

Class B. 

G. Hobson. 

J. H. B. Best.. 

B. Howell. 

N. Burke. 

M. J. Joyce. 

G. E. Clarke. 

J. K. Kearney. 

N. Clarke. 

J. A. Kelly. 

W. W. Dunlop. 

M. McDonough. 

J. J. Kane. 

D. F. McKinney. 

J. R. Kellett. 

F. J. Mullane. 

M. F. Kilcoyne.* 

•J. J. O’Beirne.* 

J. Kvne. 

T. F. O’Brien. 

M. C.' W. McMahon. 

P. O’Malley. 

M. A. Molloy. 

N. F. Pollock. 

T. F. O'Hara. 

D. O'Reilly. 

G. E. Rogan. 

H. K. Purdy.* 

Class D. 

T. J. Tyrrell. 

W. Anderson. 

A. F. Callanan. 

Class C. 

I). D. Corcoran. 

R. M. Campbell. 

J. J. Geoghegan. 

R. A. S. Coulter. 

W. J. MacFeely. 

P. Crowley. 

G. McKee. 

J. A. French. 

G. T. O’Reilly. 

S. Gourley. 

J. O’G. Schofield. 

Edinburgh. 

Class A. 

Class B (cont.). 

A. Leslie. 

W. P. Isherwood. 

J. H. Patterson. 

J. F. Johnson. 

A. G. Ralston.* 

W. R. Kerr. 

A. M. Larnach. 

J. M. T. McRoric. 

Class B. ‘ 

F. Proud. 

R. F. Bain. 

G. G. Rennie. 

J. W. E. Budge. 

P. L. Snodgrass. 

J. T. Forbes. 

G. S. Sutton. 

A. G. Heveningham 

N. Viljoen. 


* Denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
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Class C. 

W. F. S. Atkinson. 

G. F. Boddie.* 

N. Dobson. 

J. C. Grant. 

H. K. Hesketh. 

J. Mackintosh. 

G. D. Munro. 

D. Murray. 

K. Ollerhead. 

C. L. Orr. 

H. Preston. 

A. Rutherford. 

G. A. Sangster. 


Class C (coni.). 
W. H. Scott. 

F. S. Whitfield. 


Class D. 

A. R. C. Bowie. 
R. Bristow.* 
li. Dun woody. 

I. A. Galloway. 
T. J. Maguire. 
W. Peirson.* 

R. Simmons. 

G. B. Taylor. 


Glasgow. 


Class A. 

J. Lander. 

W. Martin. 

R. Mycroft. 

Class R. 

J. Buchanan. 

G. D. H. Davidson. 
F. Land. 

R. Leask. 

J. Mitchell. 

W. O’Mara. 


Class C. 

G. Dykes. 

J. Heard. 

D. T. Reid. 

J. Reid.* 

W. R. Smith. 

W. L. Stewart. 

Class D. 

J. McK. Me Keller. 
A. Pottie. 

A. Stark. 


* Denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Liverpool School of Veterinary Science. 

Degree of B.V.Sc. 


Final Examination, Part I. 

Thwaite, J. W. 

Final Examination. Part 11. 

Hargreaves, C., fToxieologv and Jurisprudence. 
Matthews, H. T., |Toxicology and Jurisprudence. 
Third Examination , Part Ill. 

Knight, Edith G. 

Second Examination , Part 11. 

Griffith, G. M. 

Shuttleworth, A. C. 

Woolley, N. 

| Distinction was obtained in this subject. 


University of London. 

The following Degree was awarded by the Senate 
on 15th November, 1922 :— 

D.Sc. Examination for External Students. 

VETERINARY PATHOLOOY. 
Andrews, William Horner, University of South 
Africa. 

B.Sc. (Veterinary Science) Examination. 

For Internal and External Students, 1922. 
Pass List. 

Andrews, Francis John, Royal Army Veterinary 
School and Private Study. 

Cornell, Robert Leslie, Royal Veterinary College. 


Clirjical aqd Case Reports. 

Tha Editor will be gl»d to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Distemper. 

By G. H. Livesey, M.R.C.V.S., Brightlingsea, Essex. 

A recent letter on a case of virulent distemper 
having aroused some correspondence, the following 
case seems worth recording, though perhaps somewhat 
commonplace. 

Subject .—A Yorkshire terrier, aged six months. 
This puppy had been in the possession of its owner 
since it was six weeks old, and during that period was 
stated to have been in excellent health. 

History .—It was brought to me with the following 
history. On a Sunday afternoon it was sick, vomiting 
its mid-day meal. On Monday morning the vomiting 
was repeated and no food was eaten. A dose of 
castor oil had then been given (by the owner). Vomit¬ 
ing continued during the afternoon and evening 
at intervals of two or three hours. On Tuesday the 
puppy seemed very weak and apathetic, vomited 
once or twice and still refused food. It was brought 
to me on Tuesday afternoon. 

Symptoms .—I noticed the following :—The puppy 
was limp and listless, could stand, but was rather 
reluctant to move. The coat was “ spiky ” and 
dull, the skin inelastic and rather chilled. Saliva 
was running from the mouth, and there was mucus 
on the hair of the chin and lower lips. There were 
a few lice ( hacmatopinus) to be found, otherwise the 
skin was clean. I observed a number of scabs and 
scars of a pustular eruption and a few well-marked 
papules and pustules of distemper on the belly, 
inside the flap of the left ear, the corner of the mouth 
and in the armpit; there was a characteristic smell 
about the body. The mouth was clear and healthy, 
the nose was dry and there was no discharge from it. 
The pupils were dilated, but the conjunctiva seemed 
dull and roughened and there was a fleck of grey 
mucus in each inner canthus. The dog had been 
well nourished, but now looked tucked up and thin 
owing to its illness. The belly seemed quite empty 
and not painful, though there was some tenderness 
about the ribs. Auscultation revealed no abnormal 
sound in the, chest, and nothing was heard with a 
stethoscope except the heart (as is generally the case). 

The pulse was rapid (increase about 50 per cent.) 
and not easy to feel. Temperature was slightly 
under normal. Enquiry elicited the information 
that the puppy had always been very lively and well, 
had never been allowed to associate with other dogs, 
had always eaten well and had shown no sign of illness 
till the vomiting began on Sunday. No cough or 
huskiness had been heard, and diarrhoea only noticed 
after oil had been given. 

Diagnosis. —Distemper. 

Prognosis .—Grave and rather hopeless. I gave 
■i little salicylate of bismuth to allay the vomiting 
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and enforced absolute quiet, as I expected convulsions 
to follow. Word was brought to me the following 
day that the puppy died at 10 a.in., after having a 
series of convulsions. 

I was unable to make a pout-mortem, though I 
think this would have shown traces of present or past 
broncho-pneumonia, inflamed bowel, inflamed 
meninges, and possibly some petechial haemorrhage. 

Remarks .—This case is typical or nearly so of 
hundreds of cases which pass through our hands, 
and is of a type which is most difficult to treat success¬ 
fully. In spite of the history which was given to 
me, and in spite of the statement that it had only 
been out of health for two days at most, I was 
satisfied that I was dealing with a case in at least 
the third or fourth week of distemper, the initial stage 
of which had escaped notice, as is quite generally 
the case. The appearance of the eye, the general 
appearance of the dog and the subnormal temperature, 
taken together at that stage, and especially in such a 
breed, led me to believe (correctly) that any sudden 
rise of temperature would result in fits (or perhaps, 
us I am writing in a professional paper, I ought to 
say convulsions). This very frequently happens, 
and may be the commencement of a train of nervous 
symptoms ending, perhaps, in chorea, or if the patient 
be not strong, then in rapid exhaustion and death. 


Anamia in Weaning Calves. 

By J. C. Coleman, M.R.C.V.S., Swindon. 

Some two months since, my advice was sought 
respecting eight out of twelve weaning calves, 41 to 
6 months old. 

Symptoms .—Unthrifty condition, staring coat, 
loss of appetite, and in two diarrhoea was present. 
Pulse 55 and thready; temp. 103° to 103'G°; 
respirations slightly increased, but not laborious; 
visible mucous membranes very pallid. 

Treatment. —H.cmatincs, vegetable and mineral 
tonics, milk and eggs, oatmeal and linseed gruel, etc., 
etc. Six have apparently made favourable progress. 
One, however, was down, unable to rise, on December 
4th and died during the night (in a natural position, 
with its head round on its side), apparently without 
a struggle. 

Post-mortem .—No apparent disease of any of 
the internal organs, but the total absence of blood 
in the abdomin d cavity upon removal of its viscera 
was very pronounced. Both auricles and ventricles 
of the heart were filled with large clots of blood. 
This appeared to be all the blood in the carcase. 
I ask for enlightenment. 


Exceptional Autopsy Findings in Pigs. 

By J. Fox. M.R.C.V.S., Cardiff. 

I.—Eight pigs, about 6 weeks old. were unthrifty 
and affected with diarrhoea. I slaughtered and made 


a post-mortem examination on four, and in two, 
besides finding evidence of intestinal strongylosis. 
I found the liver badly affected with cysticercus 
tenuicollis, this being the opinion expressed by the 
C.V.O. at the Laboratory of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, to whom a liver was forwarded. 

The liver appeared, from the exterior, as if varie¬ 
gated bv varicose veins. This condition is said to 
be very rare in pigs, the animal usually affected 
being the sheep. The fact that these pigs roamed 
over a town refuse tip may explain the source of 
infection. 

II.—A post-mortem examination on a porker 
revealed about three feet of small intestine in the 
thorax on the left side, between the chest wall and 
lung—which was much smaller than normal. The 
opening in the diaphragm was about one inch in 
diameter and would appear to have existed from 
birth, as there was no evidence of inflammatory 
change. There was no sign of strangulation. The 
pig was in good condition and it did not appear to 
have suffered any ill effects from the condition 
described, death being due to other causes, but there 
was a history of periodic attacks of fits. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Result of Examinations, December, 1922. 
London. 


Class C (contd.). 
T. P. Llovd-Jones. 


Class A. 

A. Parry. 

C. R. Golledge. 

Class II. 

O. Elphicke. 

P. E. Einpson. 

G. K. Fenn-Smith. 

B. S. Gvana. 

W. R. Howell. 

,1. C. Naylor. 

S. M. M. A. Shah.* 

— Swabv.* 

C. B. Thompson. 

Class C. 

E. I'. Barrett.* 

H. E. By water.* 

G. T. Cat toll (Materia 
Medico). 

F. J. Eardley. 

J. Evans. 

A. Fowler. 

E. K. Outfield. 

F. W. Goodall.* 

F. R. Hale. 

H. W. Holland. 


B. Moss. 

E. J. L. Norman. 
.1. Pickup. 

C. S. Randle. 

B. O. E. Walpole. 
A. E. Ward. 

J. W. Williams. 

R. R. Willing. 

J. G. Wright.* 


Class D. 

E. R. Ambrose. 

M. Bridgman. 

W. Brown. 

W. S. Codrington. 
R. Fisher. 

A. A. Forsyth. 

E. J. Gill. 

J. Heath*. 

J. Holt. 

C. Parker. 

.1. Richards.* 


A. W. Stableforth. 
Miss A. Gust. 

* Denotes glut Class Honours. 
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JTssociation Report. 


Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 

The General Meeting of the Royal Counties Veterin¬ 
ary Medical Association was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C., on Thursday, November 
23rd, 1922, Mr. F. W. Willett, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following signed the attendance book :—Mr. 
Esmond Brown, Mr. J. C. Coleman, Mr. G. P. Male 
(Hon. Treasurer), Mr. J. W. McIntosh. Mr. Sydney 
Slocock, Mr. A. E. Willett, Mr. j. Willett, Major 
P. J. Simpson (Hon. Secretary). Mr. H. Stainton 
was present as a visitor. 

Minutes .—On the proposition of Mr. Coleman, 
seconded by Mr. J. Willett, the minutes of the 
last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

Apologies for Absence .— Apologies for absence 
were announced from:—Captain W. A. Austin 
(Devizes), Mr. Lepper (Aylesbury), Mr. R. Catinur 
(Abingdon), Professor Honday, Major W. N. Jiirgen- 
son (Ipswich), Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, Captain 
E. E. Jelbart (Chipping Norton). Mr. Baxter, and 
Major Rees Mogg. Major Rees Mogg, in his letter 
regretting his inability to be present, said his wife 
had lately to undergo a serious operation. 

The Honorary Secretary read a letter from 
Mrs. Alexander, a relative of the late Mr. Goodall, 
thanking the Society for the wreath which lmd been 
sent to the funeral. 

Votes of Condolence. —Mr. G. P. Male proposed 
that a vote of condolence be sent to Major Catrnur 
on the loss of his wife, who passed away recently 
after a very serious illness. 

The President seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The Secretary reported the death of an old 
member of the Society, Mr. Parker, of Faringdon. 
Mr. Parker was a very regular attendant at the 
meetings. He did not hear of the death until after 
the funeral, and the Society was therefore unable 
to be represented or to send a wreath, but he had 
taken it on himself to write to the son, expressing 
the Society’s regret at the death of his father, and 
sincerely condoling with him, and explaining why 
no one was able to attend from the Society, and why 
no wreath was sent. 

The President said all the members deeply 
deplored Mr. Parker’s death. He was a frequent 
visitor to the meetings, and was present at the last 
meeting at Maidenhead, when, although he appeared 
to be very frail, no one thought it would be the last 
time they would see him. He proposed a vote of 
condolence with the relatives, and that the action of 
the Honorary Secretary in expressing the condolence 
with the family should be confirmed. 

Mr. Slocock seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 


Election of Officers. 

President.— The President proposed that Mr. 
J. R. Baxter, of Lechlade, be elected President of 
the Society. He had written to Mr. Baxter, who 
wished to leave it over for a future occasion, but the 
Society really ought to have a country member if 
possible. 

Mr. McIntosii said that as senior Vice-President, 
he would second the motion. It was rather important 
to have a country member if possible to take up the 
position, and he felt sure Mr. Baxter would make an 
excellent President, and keep the Society going in 
the best possible way. 

Mr. Coleman said he was sure Mr. Baxter would 
act if elected. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Vice-Presidents. —The Honorary Secretary 
proposed that Mr. McIntosh and Professor Wool¬ 
dridge, two of the present Vice-Presidents, be re¬ 
elected. 

Mr. Coleman seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Mr. Male proposed as a third Vice-President Mr. 
E. Brown, who he said was a very regular attendant 
and had done a good deal for the Society. 

Mr. Slocock seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. Brown expressed his thanks for his election, 
and said he appreciated the honour very greatly. 

Honorary Auditor. —On the proposition of Mr. 
J. Willett, seconded by Mr. McIntosh, Mr. R. J. 
Vernev, of Oxford, was re-elected Honorary Auditor. 

Honorary Treasurer.— Mr. J. Willett said it 
was impossible to do without Mr. Male, and he 
proposed his re-election as Honorary Treasurer. 

The President seconded the motion with pleasure, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

Honorary Secretary. —The President said there 
was no doubt about who should be Honorary Sec¬ 
retary. 

Major Simpson said he wished definitely to resign 
the position, and he did so with very deep regret. 
He really thought someone else should take up the 
position. He had held it for a number of years and 
had tried to keep the Society going, but the backing 
he received by attendance at the meetings was very- 
poor. and he believed it would be to the interest of 
the Society to get someone in the country who was 
more in touch with the members. 

Mr. Coleman said that, with all due deference to 
what the Honorary Secretary had said, he should 
propose that he be re-elected. Major Simpson had 
done most excellent, Herculean work for the Society, 
and at the present stage of affairs it would be diffi¬ 
cult to change Secretaries. Major Simpson was 
cognisant of all the requirements of the Society and 
knew all the members well, and he should remain in 
office for at least one more year. 

Major Simpson thanked Mr. Coleman very much, 
but pointed out that that was the same argument 
put forward last year, that he should continue for 
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another year. He was firm in pressing his resigna¬ 
tion. 

The President said he was grateful to Major 
Simpson for everything he had done and for the 
support he had given him during his term in the 
Presidential chair. He thought it was necessary 
to defer to Major Simpson’s wishes, although he 
very much regretted it, 

Mr. Male suggested Mr. J. Willett, who had been 
the backbone of the Society for a number of years 
and kept the Society going right through the war. 
His genial presence as Secretary would be appre¬ 
ciated by all the members. 

Mr. J. Willett said he was too busy to undertake 
the office. 

The Secretary thought that Mr. F. W. Willett 
might act. 

The President was sorry he could not do so, 
and he did not see why half a dozen men should have 
to do everything year after year for the Society. 
Members were always passing the criticism when they 
read the reports of the meetings and found that so 
few people had been present, that it was a family 
gathering, which it was not. It was necessary to 
get the enthusiasm and interest of the country mem¬ 
bers, because if they did not do more than they had 
done in the past, lie was afraid the Society would 
come to an end. 

Mr. Slocock proposed that Mr. R. C. G. Hancock, 
of Uxbridge, be elected Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. Coleman seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Major Simpson said he would give the new Honorary 
Secretary every help that was possible. In the 
event of Mr. Hancock refusing, the matter might be 
deferred to the next meeting, and he himself would 
carry through until then. The work was very pleas¬ 
ant, and he had thoroughly enjoyed it during his 
twelve or fourteen years of office. 

Place of Next Meeting. 

On the proposition of Mr. Coleman, seconded by 
the President, it was agreed that the next meeting, 
which is the annual one, should be held at Reading, 
and on the proposition of Mr. Coleman, seconded 
bv Mr. Male, it was agreed that a dinner should be 
held following the meeting. 

Report of Delegate to Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress. 

Mr. W. Brown gave the following report as delegate 
to the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, held at 
Bournemouth :■—Having had the honour to be 
elected as your delegate, I duly attended the 33rd 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, held at 
Bournemouth on 24th July and the following days, 
under the Presidency of Major-General The Right 
Hon. J. E. B. Seeley. 

The general arrangements, and the accommodation 
provided for the meetings at the Municipal College 
and the Town Hall, were excellent, and the Congress 


was given a hearty welcome by the Mayor of Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

Major-General Seeley, in his inaugural address, 
gave a lucid explanation of the principles which 
formed the basis of the Congress, these principles 
being :— 

1. The vital necessity of the health of the people 
to the maintenance of the British Empire. 

2. To secure National health requires monev 
and organisation of all the various agencies to one 
purpose. 

3. That the health policy of the nation should 
not merely be the prevention of disease and prema¬ 
ture death, but the increase in human capacity and 
happiness of the people. 

4. It is by the education of the people in hygiene 
that reform is to be secured. 

I may be allowed to give just one quotation with 
reference to control and inspection of the milk and 
meat supply. Major-General Seely said “ There 
is much current criticism of public expenditure on 
these subjects. But I have no sympathy with it. 
We simply cannot afford to save money on these 
subjects.” 

The Conference of Veterinary Inspectors was held 
on July 25th and 26th, under the Presidency of Mr. 
W. Woods, of Wigan. 

The first day’s proceedings, following the Presi¬ 
dential Address, consisted of :— 

1. Discussion on the Tuberculosis Order, resulting 
in the re-affirmation of a resolution passed at the 
meeting of the Conference in 1920, petitioning the 
Ministry of Agriculture to put into operation forth¬ 
with the Tuberculosis Order of 1914. which was 
withdrawn on 6th August. 1914. 

2. A discussion on the proposed Milk Conference 
and the new Milk Bill and Orders. 

3. A prolonged discussion on humane methods 
of slaughter of animals used for human food, in the 
course of which all the well-known arguments were 
fully voiced. 

4. A paper by Mr. Whitley Baker, M.R.C.V.S., on 
“ Swine Fever: its Economic and Hygienic Import¬ 
ance.” This interesting paper was read late in the 
day’s proceedings to a very much diminished audience, 
there having been a general departure of butchers, 
representatives of Sanitary Authorities, Sanitary 
Inspectors and Medical Officers of Health before the 
paper came on. 

Second Day’s Proceedings. —In the absence of 
Professor Share-Jones at the opening of the meeting, 
the proceedings began with a discussion on the Report 
of tlie Departmental Committee on Meat Inspection, 
opened by Mr. Hayhurst and adequately sustained. 

This was followed by Mr. Powley’s paper on “ The 
Incidence of Anthrax,” which attracted a considerable 
general audience and gave rise to a useful discussion. 

Professor Share-Jones’s paper on “ Our Meat 
Industry,” which should have been the first item of 
the day, was read towards the close of the meeting, 
and, as was the case with Mr. Whitley Baker’s paper 
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of the previous day, to a diminished audience. The 
discussion was brief and desultory. 

I would observe that in the report published in the 
Veterinary Record of 11th November, the discussion 
opened by Mr. Huy hurst earlier in the day appears 
immediately after Professor Share Jones’s paper, 
as though it had been inspired bv that paper, but 
this was not so. 

The proceedings of the Veterinary Conference 
closed with a vote of thanks to the President. 

The papers and discussions of the Conference of 
Veterinary Inspectors have been fully reported in 
the Veterinary Record of October 21st and 28th, and 
November 4th. 11th, and 18th, and are thus all 
readily accessible to all members of this Association. 

In addition to the Conference of Veterinary Inspec¬ 
tors, I attended meetings of Medical Officers of Health 
and Sanitary Inspectors, and took part in such 
functions as the public luncheon, Conference dinner, 
and many visits, excursions and receptions; in 
fact, I was fully occupied from the Monday morning 
to the Friday evening in following through, as far as 
one person could, the very varied programme arranged 
by the promoters of the Congress. 

I should like to draw attention to a paper read at 
the Medical Officers of Health Section, bv Dr. Barlow. 
Medical Officer of Health for Wallasev, entitled 
“ Are Present Methods of Disinfection worth while ? ” 
The essayist’s views are perhaps rather advanced, 
but there is much matter for thought in the exposure 
of present methods of disinfection as a kind of ritual, 
often carried out at the expense of ordinary cleanliness. 

It is, perhaps, not out of place in a report on this 
Congress for me to record one or two impressions 
which remained with me after the Congress was 
over. 

Firstly, with regard to the Conference of Veterinary 
Inspectors, the hours of meetings, as in other sections, 
were from 10 a.m. until 2 p.m. Audience, discussion, 
energy, and enthusiasm are apt to show a decline from 
the hour of noon onwards, gradual at first and depend¬ 
ing somewhat on the subject under discussion, but 
certain and rapid from one o’clock onwards. 

The method, which has for its basis the disposal 
of one subject at a time, is to be commended in many 
ways, but it has an unfortunate result in one respect. 
The paper or discussion which is set down last among 
the items for the day is doomed, usually, to receive 
scant attention from an exhausted meeting. 

I observed that at the meeting of the Medical 
Officers of Health, all papers were read in sequence 
before any discussion was permitted. Discussion 
then followed, speakers being subject to a time limit, 
on all the papers of the day. The difficulty of 
following a discussion which jumped from one sub¬ 
ject to another did not strike me as being nearly so 
great a disadvantage as one might suppose. The 
papers had equal chances, and the general application 
of a time limit allowed more speakers to take part in 
the discussion. 

At a Congress of this kind, attended as it is by all 
classes interested in Public Health work, it Is impos¬ 


sible to avoid some reflections on the relationship of 
one class of worker with another, and I was particu¬ 
larly interested in observing the attitude of the 
sanitary inspector towards the veterinarian. 

Sanitary inspectors appear to harbour a feeling of 
resentment towards the veterinary profession. Per¬ 
haps the genesis of this feeling may have been in 
publication some years ago of a list showing the 
previous occupations of sanitary inspectors engaged 
in meat inspection (so many plumbers, so many 
labourers, so many ex-police officers, etc.). 

Sanitary inspectors are under no misapprehension 
as to the status of the veterinary surgeon who has 
specialised in meat inspection. He is regarded by 
them as being undoubtedly the highest authority on 
the subject, but sanitary inspectors claim that they 
have a place in the meat inspection organisation, a 
place for which many of them have been at great 
pains to fit themselves, and they think that there is 
not much justification for calling them poor ignorant 
fools. 

The Medical Officer of Health, no doubt for reasons 
of his own, is very careful not to offend the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the sanitary inspector, and is looked up to 
accordingly. 

[As an interpolation: The Medical Officer of 
Health generally advises the Sanitary Inspector to 
look up to the Veterinary Inspector as a high authority 
on meat inspection, while indicating that modesty 
forbids his mentioning a higher.] 

I noticed that there is a pretty general agreement 
amongst all officials concerned in meat inspection 
that a really satisfactory system of inspection can 
hardly be attained so long as slaughtering is carried 
out in scattered private slaughterhouses. Medical 
officers and sanitary inspectors are mostly advocates 
of the extension of the public abattoir system, and 
such an extension should lead to the establishment 
of posts which will give the veterinary surgeon an 
opportunity to take his proper place in the economy 
of meat inspection. 

I think it ought to be considered whether we can¬ 
not give the lay meat inspector his due and co-operate 
if possible. I could not help being impressed by 
certain features. One was the fact that a butcher 
got up about four times in every meeting and asked 
how it was that the wicked farmer was allowed to 
pass tuberculous animals on the unsuspecting butcher. 
Then there was the chairman of a health committee 
who came into every discussion and began by telling 
how things were managed in his particular town. 
There was also a Colonial who was regularly telling 
us how New Guinea, or some other place, had this old 
country beaten to a frazzle. It was an interesting 
part of the Conference to observe the types that took 
part in it. Again I thank the Association very much 
for having sent me as delegate and given me the 
opportunity of attending such a very pleasant meeting. 

Mr. Male proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Brown for his interesting report, which had dealt 
with the subject in quite an original manner. Mr. 
Brown’s suggestions were worth noting. 
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The President said he had pleasure in seconding 
the motion. He had enjoyed the report very much. 
He quite agreed that there should be no treading on 
anyone’s toes if it could possibly be avoided ; it was 
far better to work amicably with people although 
it might not be possible to see eye to eye with them. 
It seemed to him that every time a report was brought 
forward from a delegate it indicated that in some of 
the veterinary part of the programme there was very 
little time, allowed for discussion on papers coming 
on in the latter part of the proceedings. Mr. Brown’s 
remarks on that point were well worth recording. It 
would be a very good plan to have the papers read in 
succession and the discussion taking place at the end 
of the reading of them all. If the medical profession 
had found from experience that that was the best 
way to act. a leaf might be taken out of their book. 

The Hon. Secretary supported the resolution. 
He thought it was men like Mr. Brown who helped to 
make the Society go by doing real honest hard work. 
Mr. Brown very kindly volunteered to attend the 
Conference, and he thought the Society had hardly 
ever had a delegate as good, and certainly no better 
report than his had been presented. He wished to 
thank him personally for his help to the Society and 
to the Secretary. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Cases of Interest. 

Mr. Coleman asked whether any member present 
had ever had a case of tetanus in the pig. though 
undoubtedly they had in the dog. He had had one 
of each during the last month and would rather like 
to hear the experience of anyone who had had similar 
cases. In the case of the dog, he had no anti-tetanic 
serum available except that for horses, and he used 
that in 20-minim doses daily. The dog, up till the 
fourth day, looked as if it was dead except that it 
was breathing. On the fourth day relaxation of 
muscles took place and on the fifth day the dog stood 
up. On the. sixth he contracted pneumonia and 
was dead on the morning of the seventh. He had 
thought on the fifth day that the dog would recover. 
It was only inadverfance (leaving the dog at the 
client’s house in an outside kennel during one or two 
frosty nights) that caused the pneumonia. With 
regard to the pig, he did not submit it to any treat¬ 
ment. The animal showed chronic spasm of the 
muscles, particularly of the masseters, and he attri¬ 
buted the disease to castration which had taken 
place about a fortnight previously. The animal 
had a temperature of 105°, and was most anxious to 
eat, but could not open its mouth ; it would suck in 
fluid, but apparently could not swallow it. He did 
not know what became of the case as he had not 
had it under treatment. The dog was a rat-catching 
one which had been bitten by rats a month or two 
previously. 

Mr. A. E. Willett recalled an episode which 
occurred during the early part of the war when he 
was at Aldershot. The case was that of a mare 
which was sent to the hospital for treatment; she was 


salivating, and obviously unable to cat comfortably. 
When he saw her he came to the conclusion that she 
had tetanus. It was suggested that a saturated 
solution of sulphate of magnesia was used with 
success in India for army horses and he injected half 
an ounce daily for about a week until the animal 
was positively dangerous and no one could get near 
her. She ultimately recovered. That animal had 
been sent by a veterinary officer to have her teeth 
rasped because it was t hought that her teeth were too 
long to enable her to eat. The man who brought it 
to the hospital brought it in reeking with perspira¬ 
tion, and he thought that 24 hours would be the end 
of her. With regard to dogs, he had seen two dogs 
suffering from tetanus recently, but had had no 
chance of treating them as they were dead within a 
few hours. 

The President said he could recall two or three 
cases of young pigs with tetanus during his work, 
but they never received any treatment as they were 
simply killed out of the way. 

Mr. Stainton said he had only seen one case of 
tetanus in a dog, a retriever, which died about the 
fifth day, as stiff as a board. 

Mr. J. Willett asked whether any member had 
experience of tetanus in a cow. Some 23 years ago, 
when he was in Cornwall, a cow had prolapse of the 
uterus and he put in a clamp. The herdsman thought 
it was a little too tight and loosened the screw', and 
the next day the clamp was missing. It lay in the 
field for a couple of days, when the man found it 
again and put it on, and the cow had tetanus. The 
animal recovered. 

Vote op Thanks to Ketiring President. 

The Hon. Secretary proposed a very hearty vote 
of thanks to the retiring President, Mr. F. W. Willett. 
He said that Mr. Willett had occupied the Chair for 
two years and during that time had had the interest 
and the welfare of the Society at heart. His years 
of office had perhaps been a little troublous, but he 
had come through well and had worthily upheld the 
dignity associated with the Chair of the Society. 
It was with very great pleasure indeed that he pro¬ 
posed the motion. 

Mr. Coleman seconded the resolution, which was 
carried with acclamation. 

The President, in thanking the members, said he 
had certainly not had any large amount of work to 
do, almost all the work having fallen on Major Simp¬ 
son. A good Secretary was better than a good 
President, and certainly the Secretary had most of 
the work to do. He should have been very much 
more gratified if, during his term of office, the meetings 
had been very much better attended. It was strange 
that such an apathy had fallen on the Society. He 
was pained to think of what was going to happen if 
more enthusiasm was not shown by the members, 
especially the country members. It seemed to hiiu 
that it was only those in London and the suburbs 
who took an interest in the Society, but lie hoped 
that, under a fresh President, things would alter. It 
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was true that the members were so scattered and the 
meetings held so seldom that it was very difficult to 
rouse people, and he could not suggest any way in 
which it could be done. 

Mr. McIntosh proposed a vote of thanks to the 
retiring Secretary, Major Simpson. During the last 
two years the Society had had an ideal Chairman, 
but he thought the success of the meetings was entirely 
dependent upon the work of the retiring Secretary, 
and he feared it was going to be a very great depriva¬ 
tion to lose Major Simpson. He had had some 
experience of the work of secretary and knew that 
it was most discouraging to a secretary or to any 
officer to find the amount of apathy which existed, 
not only in connection with the Royal Counties 
Association, but in connection with nearly all societies. 
The least a member could do would be to reply to 
an invitation and say whether he. was able to 
attend or not—it was only common courtesy so 
to do. 

Mr. Slocock, in seconding the motion, endorsed 
what Mr. McIntosh had said. He thought the 
Society had been particularly favoured in lion, 
secretaries throughout its existence, but it had never 
had a more able one than Major Simpson. 

The President wished to associate himself with 
what had been said. He fully appreciated all that 
Major Simpson had done, and thought he had earned 
the sincere gratitude of the Society. He sympathised 
with him very much in connection with the attend¬ 
ances at the meetings, but he hoped things would be 
better in future. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The Hon. Secretary, in reply, said he was sorry 
to give the post up, because he had enjoyed acting as 
Secretary, but it was his firm conviction that it would 
be to the good of the Society to have a younger 
Secretary and more enthusiastic blood. It was 
entirely for the welfare of the Society that he had 
resigned. But the members might rest assured that 
he would be one of the regular attendants at the 
meetings, or, at any rate, there would be a letter from 
him to say that he could not attend. 

Mr. J. Willett said he had been persuaded to 
take up part of the duties of the Editorial Committee 
of the Veterinary Record, and asked for professional 
and editorial articles from the members in order to 
make the paper a real live one. 

At many meetings it was suggested that a subject 
should be taken up by the National Association ; 
that was only a pious wish. He suggested that 
societies should pass a resolution and forward it 
straight to the National Association to be acted 
upon. Then the Council of the National Associa¬ 
tion would call a meeting to discuss the question 
if it were a matter of urgency. Instead of express- 
ing’pious wishes a resolution should be forwarded to 
the National asking them to act. 

Mr. Coleman said that Mr. Brown in his report 
had made a suggestion which was a good one, and a 


resolution might be sent to the National suggesting 
that in future papers on veterinary subjects should 
be dealt with in the same manner as medical papers. 
He therefore moved :—- 

“ That this Society approve of the suggestion 
contained in our Delegate’s report being adopted, 
namely, that papers read at the Veterinary Section 
of the Congress should be read in sequence at each 
session and discussed as a whole.” 

The President seconded the resolution, which 
was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Male raised the question of the scale of fees 
tor inspecting cows under the new Milk and Dairies 
Act, which came into force on January 1st. Veterin¬ 
ary surgeons would be asked to inspect herds of 
cows three or four times a year, and there should be 
some similarity in the fees. He thought it would be 
well to ask the National Association to appoint a 
Committee to go into the subject carefully and fix 
some scale. It was a duty which a good many 
veterinary surgeons would have to perform, and the 
fees should be more or less the same all over the coun¬ 
try. He proposed :—- 

“ That the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association request the National Veterinary Asso¬ 
ciation to appoint a Committee at once to consider 
the charges to be made for inspecting cows under 
the Milk and Daires Bill. 1922, so that there may 
be some uniformity in the fees.” 

The. President seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. Stainton then read a paper on “ Strongy¬ 
losis in the Goat,” and a useful discussion followed. 

[Mr. Stainton’s paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, appear elsewhere in the present issue.— Ed.] 
The Hon. Secretary, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Stainton for his paper, said he had heard of the 
study Mr. Stainton had made in connection with 
goats and got into communication with him and asked 
him to favour the Society with a paper, and he was 
one of the “ good sports ” who came forward straight 
away and said he would do so. The paper had been 
postponed from the April meeting, but Mr. Stainton 
still held to his promise and had given a paper which 
was very full of interest, a paper which, unfortunately, 
would appear in the press. He said “ unfortunately,” 
because it would be read by members who did not 
attend the meeting. It ought to be a lesson to the 
country members to attend and hear such a paper. 
Tt w r ould wipe out the stigma Mr. Male had referred 
to in agricultural papers if members would only 
attend the meetings and keep themselves up-to-date. 

The President seconded the motion and said he 
deeply appreciated the kindness of Mr. Stainton in 
coming forward to read the paper. He was only 
sorry that he had not had a larger audience, although 
he could not have had a more appreciative one. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then closed. 

P. J. Simpson, Hon. Secretary. 
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JYotes and JYews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest In 
these columns 


Importation of Animals Bill. 


During the Committee stage of the Canadian 
Cattle Bill, protest was made against the measures 
applying to the importation of Irish cattle. Captain 
C. Craig moved an amendment to exclude Ireland, 
thus permitting Irish cattle to be landed in this 
country without undergoing six days’ detention. 
Sir R. Sanders offered to insert an amendment which 
would allow the Minister of Agriculture to make an 
Order in Council permitting the modification of 
regulations for the admission of cattle in whatever 
way might be decided, so long as such Order was 
agreed to by both Houses of Parliament. The 
Attorney-General, however, explained that any such 
modifications would apply to Canada as well as to 
Ireland, as the late Government had given Canada 
a pledge that Irish cattle would not be admitted to 
this country under more favourable conditions than 
Canadian cattle. This drew a protest from the 
Ulster members, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor declared 
that it was an outrage that Ireland was not con¬ 
sulted when thi! arrangements were made. 

Captain Craig’s amendment was defeated by 
333 votes to 21. 

The Minister announced the withdrawal of Clause 
IV.. thus confining the application of the Bill to 
Canada and Ireland. A division was challenged by 
the Labour Party, but the Government had a majority 
of 145. 


Conflicting Veterinary Evidence. 


After hearing conflicting evidence from two veterinary 
surgeons, the Epsom Justices dismissed a summons taken 
out by Inspector F. Discombo, R.S.P.C.A., against a local 
cab driver, Geo. Colman, of 3 South Street, Epsom, for 
alleged cruelty to a horse by working the animal in an unfit 
state on November 8th. 

Defendant pleaded not guilty. 

Inspector Discombo, R.S.P.C.A, Epsom, said that just 
after 10 a m. on November 8th he saw the defendant in 
charge of and driving at a trot a black gelding attached to 
a licensed cab in Temple Road, Epsom. Noticing the 
horse was going lame on the off-fore leg, the Inspector 
stopped the defendant. Upon examining the horse lw 
found the off fore foot was vory hot. The horse was 
wearing rubber pads in the shoes, and when standing, il 
continually rested the affected limb. It was apparent that 
the animal was in pain and not fit to be worked. 

When spoken to with regard to the animal's foot, the 
defendant replied, “I know it is lame. It has only got 
a corn. I am out trying it.” 

The Inspector pointed out that on the previous day he 
had stopped defendant with the horse and had told him 
to take it home ar it was lame, and not to use it again until 
fit for work. On the day for which ho was summoned the 
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defendant was wearing his badge, which was proof that he 
was out plying for hire, and not just trying the horse as he 
had suggested. The Inspector added that before stopping 
the defendant he had soon him drive the horse round Hook 
Road and Pound Lane. 

Mr. T. A. Huband, a veterinary surgeon, called for the 
prosecution, said that when he examined the horse he 
found it was lame on the off-fore foot, and that the seat 
of the corn had been pared out, the shoe having been 
removed. The foot was very hot, and witness was of the 
opinion that this was in consequence of inflammatory 
action, which no doubt caused the animal considerable 
pain. Ho considered the horse was quite unfit for work 
at present. 

Defendant donied that the horse w'as in any way ill- 
treated by being worked, and called Mr. John Francis 
Coleman, M R.C V S., of The Farm, Church Street, EpBom. 
who said he considered that the horse, which was about 
ten years old. was in “the best condition ho bad over seen 
a cob horse.” It was perfectly straight on the legs, and 
looked quite well and fat. When he examined the animal 
with its shoes off ho found there was nothing whatever 
the matter with the feet, which were perfectly clean and 
free from pain. He was of the opinion that if the horse 
wero freshly shod it would be able to work quite well. 

Cross-examined by the R.S.P.C.A. Inspector, the witness 
said there was no corn on the horse’s foot now. 

The Chairman (Mr. C. R. West) said the justices would 
give the defendant the benefit of the doubt, and the case 
would be dismissed .—Sutton and Epsom Mail. 


Influenza Among Cate. 

A Question or Comparative Pathology. 

Tho fact that an epidemic, which is described as “ in¬ 
fluenza,” has broken out among cats and caused some 
people who would otherwise have been exhibitors at the 
National Show to keep their pete at home, may be of much 
more than passing interest to the public in general. Com¬ 
menting upon this outbreak tho medical correspondent ot 
TheTimes says, “ Last year, just before the severe influenza 
epidemic began, there w as an outbreak of disease in the 
cat population. 

Many cats died in widely separated parts of the country. 
Others were exceedingly ill. The writer mado several 
examinations of the sick animals, and satisfied himself that 
their symptoms closely resembled those of the human 
victims of “ gastric influenza.” In most eases the cats 
first developed colds, with sneezing and coughing. Many 
of them wore very sick and refused food for days. In 
other cases there was a sudden loss of hair, especially over 
the under surface of the body. 

The co-incident apjiearanco of this cat disease with the 
present mild epidemic of neuralgic and muscular pains and 
sickness to which reference was made yesterday in those 
columns may be fortuitous. On the other hand, it may 
afford a clue which it would repay us to follow up. 

Our knowledge of animal disease in its relations to 
human disease is vert’ weak, as Sir Clifford Allbutt lias so 
often and so earnestly pointed out. We do not even know, 
in the present case, whether cats infect men or men cats, 
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or whether both are infected from some common source, 
or are suffering independently from different kinds of 
disease. 

It will bo deeply interesting to see whether or not an 
epidemic of human influenza follows this outbreak among 
the cats. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Fellowship Examination. 


A Special Examination for the Fellowship Diploma was 
held on December 15th, when the following Candidate was 
successful : — 

W. W. Peggie; Subject : Medicine. 


F. T. Harvey, 1 -. 

J. Penberthy; 

A. Gofton, Chatrman. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The R.C.V.S. Council. 


Sir,—In your issue of 18th November, Mr. Livesey 
asked for suggestions regarding some system of election 


which would make the Council more truly representative. 
Apart from the attendant difficulty of altering our con¬ 
stitution, the suggested system of district representation 
would not ^produce a more representative Council, but 
rather the reverse. An examination of the returns of 
Parliamentary and Local Elections will show that district 
representation does not produce the results aimed at by 
its veterinary advocates. 

I do not know whether the Proportional Representation 
system can be adopted without altering our constitution, 
but, if it can, 1 would commend this system for the con¬ 
sideration of those who deem it advisable to alter our 
present system. This system gives opportunity for the 
representation of minorities obtainable by no other 
system of voting. The system is easily understood, the 
voting is simple, and though the enumeration is more 
complicated than under the old systom, it presents no 
difficulties. 

Having assisted at two elections under the P. R. system, 
at both the polling and enumeration, I have been so 
impressed by its superiority that I venture to suggest its 
adoption, if possible under the constitution, in the Council 
elections.—Yours faithfully, A. Douglas. 

17 Wellington Square, Ayr, 

14 th December , 1922. 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the fol¬ 
lowing : — Report of the South-Eastern V. A., from 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. P. Hogben. Communications 
from Messrs. A. S. Leese, C. V. Day us, R. P. Jones, W. E. 
Blackwell, H. Buckingham, and H. A. Idenden. Social 
Credit Leaflet—Agriculture and Credits. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
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No. 

16 
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16 

No. 

1 

No. 
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10 

No. 

10 

No. 

30 
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42 

No. 
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14 

15 

5 

19 

16 

8 
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no 
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i 

1 

2 

20 

54 
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23 

72 
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24 

18 
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26 
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58 
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Note.- The tigures tor the current year are approximate only. -Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
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Thermometers {& Profession 


is the term ap.lied to an intoxication produced by 
the toxin of Bacillus Botulinus, Types A and B. 
The symptom-complex of botulinus poisoning in 
domestic animals is identical with a number of 
conditions frequently observed in horses, cattle, 
sheep, and often referred to as 

Grass Disease 
Borna Disease 
Forage Poisoning 
Blind Staggers 
Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 

The Bacillus Botulinus is found in the soil, on hay, 
grain and forages and in stagnant water. Intoxi¬ 
cation usually takes place through the digestive 
tract from consuming food or water containing the 
toxin elaborated by the growth of the organism 
outside the animal body. 

POLYVALENT BOTULINUS ANTITOXIN. 

Prepared under U.S. Government License No. 107 is indicated as 
a prophylactic anJ curative mraaure (Standardized in antitoxic 
unit*). It it a 100% prophylactic product 

Equivalent in English Money. 

Per bottle 200 mil $6.00 £1 6 6 

Per bottle 40 mil $1.35 6 0 

Pott Paid. 

Used successfully in America for over three years. 

Dose : Horse or Cow, 40 mil ; Sheep, 5 mil. 
Send for Literature. 

THEJENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 


Best English Make. 

GUARANTEED ACCURATE 

Each Thermometer 1, marked with 
Professor Hobday’s specification A 

for Horse, Dog, Cow, Pig, Sheep 
and Fowl. 


In Strong 
Metal Case. 


3/6 

EACH. 

3 for 10/- 


With Magnifying Lens. 


Each Thermometer has been tested 
approved, and marked (NP 22) by the 
National Physical Laboratory. 


W. B. HOWLETT & 60. 

147 HOLBORN, LONDON. E C. 
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Metritis from a Practitioner’s Standpoint.* 

By 0. V. Gunning, M.R.C.V.S., Nonington. 

The subject of metritis merits our attention not 
alone in regard to the preservation of individual 
life. It also holds a particularly significant position 
both in relation to sterility and in the work of public 
hygiene. The day may not be far distant when the 
public will awaken and demand a pure milk supply, 
when it may become compulsory to isolate and 
scientifically treat all animals showing any abnormal 
condition of the uterus. It is. therefore, imperative 
that both the pathology and therapy of that organ 
should be carefully considered. The forms of metritis 
we meet in practice may, perhaps, for the purpose of 
this paper, be divided broadly under two heads. 

1. Septic metritis, with its acute, rapid, usuallv 
fatal course, where the invading organism breaks 
down the defensive forces of the part and gains access 
to the blood stream. 

2. To include the less fatal forms of the disease, 
varying greatly in degree from a simple envolvcment 
of the uterine mucosa (endometritis) to a suppurative 
form envolving the mucous, muscular aiul serous 
coats. 

It is particularly on this second group that I want 
to centre my remarks in this all too comprehensive 
subject, and I may here sav that I wish these few 
notes to take the form of an enquiry rather than a 
dictum, as I realise mv personal experience is far too 
limited and mv conclusions all too hazv. 

My second classification includes those phases of 
the disease which respond more readily to treatment, 
but which I am of opinion far too often take an 
unfavourable course, and, indeed, my own observa¬ 
tions have led me to wonder whether metritis may 
not be responsible for more deaths than we are some¬ 
times inclined to hold. 

I have in mind particularly one form, and that 
is where the os uteri is closed, or practically closed, 
and where, therefore, the absence of any discharge 
leads us astray in our diagnosis. For instance, a 
Jersey cow, which had a difficult calving, a few days 
afterwards refused to feed. The temperature was 
high and pulse rapid, the os had closed, and vaginal 
exploration on several occasions revealed only a 
clear mucus. Temperature later became quite 
normal, the udder became indurated and there was 

• Presented to the South Eastern Veterinary Association at Canterbury 
on September 27th. 


some looseness of the bowels. Tonics and stimulants 
were useless. Fifteen days later a post-mortem 
revealed a necrotic gangrenous state of the uterus 
with generalised pyaemia. 

A Shorthorn cow a day or two after calving sud¬ 
denly went off her feed; her temperature was 104°. 
The ease at lirst resembled those acute but fleeting 
fevers to which cows appear predisposed. The cow 
had cleansed normally ; uterine exploration was 
impossible. Vaginal exploration on several occasions 
only revealed a clear mucus; the cow. with remissions 
and exacerbations, gradually became worse and 
exhibited symptoms of great pain, although the 
temperature dropped. Post-mortem revealed a metri¬ 
tis, the uterus containing a pint or so of chocolate- 
coloured exudate. 

The vagina of an otherwise healthy cow was being 
irrigated ; a small quantity of tin* disinfectant fluid 
W'as allowed to enter the uterus through the narrow 
os which would hardly admit the syringe nozzle. 
The cow immediately showed discomfort, swishing of 
tile tail and paddling, later the animal went off her 
feed, the temperature was variable, and chronic 
wasting took place. The practitioner in attendance 
did not suspect metritis, not knowing at the time the 
full history of the case. Autopsy revealed an infected 
uterus. 

In connection with the closure of the uterine cervix 
there is an interesting article by Harvey (1). 

It is quite common for a practitioner to be con¬ 
sulted regarding one cow in a herd off her feed, 
probably scouring and not doing well. Johne’s 
disease may be suspected, and an astringent tonic 
prescribed. The case may be far from the surgery 
and not seen again : the end may be the knacker’s 
yard. Is it not possible that some of these, eases 
involve a metritis, that a thorough douching of the 
uterus at the time might have turned the course of 
the case ? At any rate, is it not within the range of 
possibility that at least some of the eases I have cited 
might have been saved had diagnosis and treatment 
been early ? 

Etiology. In a paper of this kind the etiology of 
metritis must be discussed very briefly, but from 
the conclusion of many investigators, it seems that 
B. pyogenes and streptoccoccus play the most important 
pathologic roh's. IS. abortus is usually an exciting 
organism—while it itself does not cause a grave 
danger, it conduces to a lowered resistance of the 
uterine structures and. during such time, other 
pathologic organisms may enter and cause a more 
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severe reaction. However, should no further infec¬ 
tion enter following an abortion, the metritis caused 
speedily clears up. This view is corroborated by 
Edwards (2) writing regarding the association that 
exists between contagious abortion, sterility and 
metritis. He says, “ the abortion bacillus in itself 
is not accountable to a noteworthy degree for either 
condition, but the secondary invaders which might 
equally well gain entry subsequent to any other such 
antecedent condition and are. not necessarily of a 
specific character must be held responsible for these 
sequela? when they do occur.” 

Beaver (3) says, “Acute catarrhal metritis is very 
frequently seen and is usually associated with abor¬ 
tion, while acute suppurative metritis, in the vast 
majority of cases, results from puerperal infection at 
either abnormal or full time parturition. 

“Retention of the. placenta in either case is a vital 
contributing factor of the utmost importance.” 

Regarding the therapy of the uterus, there has 
always seemed a diversity of opinion. Perhaps this, 
in part, is not surprising, for the resistance which a 
bovine animal has to putrefactive actions within the 
uterus, even a decomposing placenta, and the com¬ 
parative rarity with which fatal results follow when 
nature is left unmolested, are well known. On the 
other hand, the disconcerting consequences of a 
blundering technique and indiscreet use of strong 
antiseptics have left their permanent prejudices, 
and there are those who are opposed to interfering 
with the uterus under any circumstances whatever. 
I consider, however, that neglect of treatment of the 
simpler forms of metritis has a farther-reaching signifi¬ 
cance than the life of the animal. In this connection 
I do not know of any work that has been done to 
ascertain the economic loss in milk and flesh through 
uterine infection of uncleansed and neglected cows, 
but Grimm (4), in some interesting records, has shown 
a direct ratio between retained after-births and 
sterility. He points out the diminution of chronic 
catarrhal metritis following scientific supervision 
of a previously neglected large dairy herd. 

This view is endorsed by Groome and J. McCoy (5). 

Prophylaxis. Considering the matter gen.-rally 
as it is related to public health, prophylaxis should 
be aimed at rather than treatment, in the first place 
in an effort to rear healthy calves and to breed only 
from clean animals. Maternity barns should be 
established on all farms where milk is supplied for 
human food. Here each animal should be inspected 
at a time when examination and treatment are easy, 
and no animal allowed to enter the herd until all 
discharge ceases. In this manner the opportunity 
of spreading the infection would be greatly reduced. 
Further, whatever is done is to be done with the 
utmost cleanliness. Grimm (4) says, “ It has been 
repeatedly shown that where grave constitutional 
disturbances, with metritis and peritonitis, develop, 
the infecting organism is quite frequently conveyed 
directly to the uterus from without.” 

Treatment. Regarding the actual treatment of 
the uterus, is it not rational that it should follow the 


lines of other wound treatment ? Infection being, 
when necessary, and as far as possible, mechanically 
removed by non-irritating fluids such as normal 
saline or aqueous solution of iodine (I per cent.), 
and the organ rid of every possible obstacle, thus 
assisting the defensive forces of the body in the actual 
reparative process. Owing to the enclosed situation 
of the uterus, some insoluble, non-irritating anti¬ 
septic is usually advisable, to inhibit bacterial 
activity. 

Pessaries containing salol (2%). iodoform (1%), 
recommended by Reeks (6) have given good results 
with me. He inserts two, three, and sometimes four 
pessaries at a time. W. L. Williams (7) recommends 
iodoform and bismuth subnitrate—an efficient form¬ 
ula of which he considers is pulv. iodoform and 
boracic acid, 3ss. of each, with gr. iii-v. thymol, in 
a gelatine capsule, or iodoform or bismuth suspended 
in a neutral oil—as liquid paraffin, and inserted bv 
means of a hospital irrigator. 

Animal charcoal has given good results. Ressinger, 
Heller and Ver,singer (8) claim that it acts not only 
physi-chemically on morbid substances and absorbs 
bacteria, but forms an irreversible mixture, which 
has a prohibitory effect on inflammatory and putre¬ 
factive processes. Following successes in human 
metritis, 14 cows were experimented with. The 
uterus was cleansed with warm sterilised water, 
then washed with the fluid paste made from animal 
charcoal—-1 part to 25 parts of water. The average 
dose of charcoal was 50 grammes to a litre of water, 
but as many as 100-300 grammes to the litre were 
used. All the 14 cases in the experiment said to be 
septic metritis recovered in 8 to 17 days. 

All this sounds very simple, and no doubt is, with 
recently-calved cows, but the majority of cases of 
metritis which have given me trouble were cases 
occurring at least a week or so after calving, when 
the os would not admit the hand. I have searched 
the works on obstetrics and cattle practice which 
were available to me, and although the authors talk 
glibly about douching the uterus, until the more 
recent work by Williams (7) I was able to find but 
scant explanation of the technique by which it might 
be accomplished. I am of opinion that very soon 
after parturition it is impossible to douche the uterus 
without suitable equipment in the way of uterine 
forceps to retract the uterine-cervix, and convenient 
catheters to syphon out the d6bris, and for modern 
work it will be as necessary for us to spend these 
to our equipment as it is to carry a milk fever outfit 
or a stomach tube. 

On vaccine therapy I have nothing to say, except 
that, as far as I can ascertain, experiments with the 
organisms concerned have given negative results. 

Before concluding this brief resum6 of metritis. I 
think the removal of the corpus hdeum should be 
mentioned as a probable valuable asset. Time and 
space will not allow me to go into this matter. I 
cannot do better than to quote from Boyd (9). He 
savs : “ The veterinarian who is expert in the treat¬ 
ment of sterility fully appreciates the value of the 
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dislodgment of the corpus luteum in the successful 
treatment of pyometra.” He further says : “ The 
corpus luteum bears a close relationship to both 
oestrum and the involution of the pathologic uterus 
and the veterinarian who is doing cattle practice, 
if not already familiar with the working of this gland 
of internal secretion, should immediately familiarise 
himself with it, for not only will it increase his acti¬ 
vities as a cattle practitioner, but his clientele will be 
more appreciative of his ability, and his services in 
other fields of practice will be more eagerly sought 
for.” 
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Discussion. 

Major G. W. Dunkin, in opening the discussion, 
said : We have listened to-day to a description of a 
condition very frequently met with in all spheres 
of veterinary practice, and Mr. Gunning is to be 
congratulated, firstly, on selecting a subject which 
every practitioner meets with at some time or another 
in his career (and rarely without some misgiving as 
to what sort of termination is likely or probable), 
and secondly, for the comprehensive way he has 
dealt with it. 

There are many ways of opening a discussion on a 
technical paper, but whatever way one selects will 
come under one or other of two headings, destructive 
and constructive. In some respects it might be 
considered advisable to adopt the former method of 
discussion, by reason of the fact that many points 
in connection with the condition under review are not 
mentioned, but, before doing so, one must read the 
title and then one’s destructive criticism will be 
greatly modified. It will have been obvious to 
everyone here that Mr. Gunning has read deeply into 
this subject, and, further, that he has studied it 
carefully from the practical point of view. In this 
connection I would mention one point in his paper, 
I refer to his quotation of Beaver’s, who states that 
“ retention of the placenta is a vital contributing 
factor I take it that Mr. Gunning agrees with this 


observation—but later on he says, “ it is well known 
the resistance which a bovine animal has to putre¬ 
factive organisms within the uterus, even a decom¬ 
posing placenta, etc.” 

With this latter view I am inclined to agree. 
Further, I would go as far as to say that such a 
condition would tend somewhat to obviate such 
cases as Mr. Gunning has cited in the first part of 
his paper. The retained placenta would necessarily 
tend to keep open the os and so allow the results of 
putrefaction to escape. 

I am in entire agreement with the author when he 
says that he does not agree with the use of indis¬ 
criminate injections of strong antiseptics. De Bruin 
advises that in any case, and whatever one introduces 
afterward into the uterus, one should first wash out 
the organ with clean warm water. 

The whole of the paper seems to have been concen¬ 
trated on cases of metritis met with in connection 
with parturition. It has been my misfortune to meet 
with one or two cases in the smaller of the lower 
animals which were certainly not in any way due to 
the effects of parturition, in so far as the patients 
were virgins. In each case the os was partially open, 
and a thick pale yellow discharge was apparent from 
the, vulval opening. 

In neither case was irrigation successful, and the 
patients, so far from recovering, got gradually worse, 
constitutional symptoms setting in, so that it was 
decided to operate. In each case the walls of the 
uterus were much thickened and showed a considerable 
catarrhal exudate, and the organ itself was about, 
half-full of the purulent matter referred to. In one 
case there was an uninterrupted recovery, while 
in the other, death took place in about twenty-four 
hours subsequent to the operation, from peritonitis. 

Mr. Roberts thought some of the cases were 
difficult of diagnosis. He had much confidence in 
the treatment with carbolic acid internally for these 
conditions. 

He thought Johne’s disease often developed after 
parturition. 

Mr. Dixson said he thought diagnosis was not 
difficult with the offensive smell and the charac¬ 
teristic discharge which was usually present. 

In the smaller animals, with chocolate-coloured 
discharge, he considered surgical measures were 
best, viz., amputation of the uterus. 

Mr. Gulleford said he remembered when prac¬ 
tising in the Fens years ago that these cases in mares 
were treated with strong doses of calomel and opium, 
and fever drenches—including tincture of aconite, 
together with fomentations to the abdomen, and 
sinapisms. He feared they lost a considerable 
number. His treatment was not so drastic in these 
days. He always looked first to the womb, removing 
the placenta and irrigating the uterus with a weak 
solution of cyllin by means of a Reid’s pump, repeating 
when necessary. Also fever medicine and a mild 
purge were employed, and he usually found there 
was an early fall of temperature. 

It was wonderful what a cow would put up with 
in the way of an offensive after-birth or womb; 
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perhaps she would feed and chew (he cud. and fill 
the milk pail all the time. 

The Hon. Secretary said he was of opinion that 
irrigation of the uterus was more of a preventative 
of metritis in cases of retained cleansing than a 
curative of the active condition. He usually removed 
the nozzle of the pump, carried in the rubber tube, 
and irrigated the uterus with an antiseptic solution, 
and, where he was suspicious of inflammatory con¬ 
ditions, removed the greater part of the fluid by the 
other end of the pump to avoid trouble from straining. 

He repeated the flushing if conditions were very 
offensive. He was of opinion, however, that it was 
in the early stages that the procedure was most 
valuable. He had also used pessaries in the more 
severe conditions. 

The President said he would like to ask Mr. 
Gunning if he had met with many cases of metritis 
in the mare and had found laminitis to be a common 
sequel. He considered pessaries were very beneficial 
and he also had great confidence in the carbolic acid 
t reat ment. 

He believed in the removal, if possible, and as 
easily as practicable, of the placenta by careful 
separation from the cotyledons, but much deprecated 
the practice of attaching a weight to the placenta, 
which was common with some owners in some parts. 

He thanked Mr. Gunning for his useful paper. 

The Reply. 

Mr. Gunning said lie wished to thank the members 
for the kind manner in which they had received his 
paper. He had thought it deserved a little more 
criticism than it h id received, because the object of 
his paper was a selfish one. He was not an authority 
on the subject, and he wanted to receive that day 
rather than to give knowledge. 

He would first reply to Major Dunkin, who sug¬ 
gested that in a wav his remarks were contradictory, 
firstly stating that bovines had a remarkable resis¬ 
tance against putrefactive organisms in the uterus, 
later by emphasising the necessity for treatment. 
Rut lie did not think it was contradictory. for while 
the cow had this undoubted resistance, yet from a 
public health standpoint, and also for retaining the 
breeding efficiency of the animal, it was most neces¬ 
sary to adopt curative treatment. Regarding Major 
Dunkin’s question as to an explanation of cases of 
metritis in non-parturient animals. Mr. Gunning said 
he had never come across any white heifer disease, 
which he supposed was the condition referred to. 

Mr. Roberts : It is very common in the West 
of England. 

Mr. Gunning said Major Dunkin spoke about 
metritis in small animals. He (Mr. Gunning) said his 
experience in that direction was not very great, but 
he was of opinion that where the underlying struc¬ 
tures were involved, the only thing to do was to 
amputate. Major Dunkin had further asked the 
predisposing cause. This, in his opinion, was a very 
difficult question to answer, except in so far that 
abortion lowered the resistance. Tt was emphasised 
in a paper read by Mr. Nelder some months ago in 
the Western Counties, that cows calving normally 
had died in a few days from infection of the uterus 


(so-called) after cleansing, but he (Mr. Gunning) was 
at a loss to account for it. unless it was owing to 
retention of the debris. 

Mr. Gulleford : Due to premature closing of 
the os. 

Colonel Baldry had said that Johne’s disease could 
be easily eliminated. Mr. Gunning personally did 
not think so. He had in mind a herd of dairy cattle 
where three different specimens of the intestine 
were sent for bacterial examination, but it was not 
until the third occasion that they found the organism. 

Colonel Baldry said he had in mind the serum test. 

Mr. Gunning, continuing : Mr. Dixson had asked 
about diagnosis; he was of the same opinion as Mr. 
Roberts, that diagnosis was very difficult. He (Mr. 
Gunning) asked Mr. Dixson if he thought there was 
a characteristic odour. 

Mr. Dixson : Yes. 

Colonel Baldry : Those cases did not require 
much diagnosis, but in a case where the uterus was 
closed, with up and down temperature and prac¬ 
tically no discharge, the difficulty was to make up 
one’s mind as to whether it was Johne’s disease or 
metritis. They could eliminate Johne’s disease by 
the serum test. 

Mr. Gunning thought the expense of the serum 
test might be an obstacle. 

Colonel Baldry : Would you advise forcing the 
nozzle of a catheter into the uterus in cases of doubt ? 

Mr. Gunning : I should have no hesitation in 
carefully exploring with a small catheter. 

Colonel Baldry : I was rather labouring the 
point because of the difficulty of getting some cows 
in calf again. I am wondering whether the metritis 
has anything to do with sterility. 

Mr. Gunning : I think it has ; you cannot separate 
sterility from metritis. 

The Chairman : Have you tried dosing with 
carbonate of soda ? 

Mr. Gunning : I tried once recently as a last 
resource, and the cow came in calf. 

Mr. Roberts: I think it is very useful. 

The Chairman : Do you refer to internal adminis¬ 
tration ? 

Mr. Roberts : No, only to local treatment. 

Mr. Gunning : Mr. Roberts asked if it was possible 
to dilate the os. T think it is usually possible to 
introduce a small catheter. 

Mr. Roberts : Do you have anv difficulty in 
getting the solution out again ? 

Mr. Gunning: As long as the catheter is retained 
you can massage it out per rectum. 

Mr. Gulleford: After you withdraw the catheter 
does the os close up again directly ? 

Mr. Gunning : Not entirely ; it is easier to dilate 
next day. 

Mr. Gunning said he was very interested to hear 
Mr. Gulleford's remarks regarding douching the 
uterus as he was a practitioner of long experience. 
He thanked them again for the kind way in which 
they had received his papier. 

A complete set of the equipment referred to in 
the paper was subsequently inspected and commented 
on by the members. 
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The Etiology of the Free-Martin. 


A Brief Account of Recent Work by Frank 
R. Lillie. University of Chicago. 


I. The Facts. It is well known by breeders, 
and indeed by farmers generally, that a heifer born 
twin to a bull calf is usually sterile. Such heifers 
are known as free-martins, a term so old that its 
origin and etymology are uncertain. The fact that 
females of two-sexcd twins are occasionally normal, 
and that one-sexed twins are regularly so, has made 
the problem of the etiology of the free-martin an 
unusually difficult one. Its solution has, however, 
been attained independently by the writer and by 
Keller and Tandler in Vienna. As these studies appear 
to be unknown generally to the veterinary profession 
in this country, a brief summary of them is given here 
by request of Dr. C. P. Ficch, of St. Paul. Those who 
wish to examine the subject critically will, of course, 
consult the original publications. 

It may be assumed that the readers of this journal 
are familiar with the general characteristics of the 
free-martin. It should, however, be noted that the 
internal anatomy is so definitely male in its main 
characteristics that anatomists have frequently 
classified the free-martin as a male individual, con¬ 
trary to the ordinary eommonsense interpretation 
of its sex. The internal characteristics that have 
led to this determination are the nature of the gonads, 
more like testes than ovaries, a not infrequent descent 
of these organs into the skin beneath the groin, though 
scrotal sacs are absent, the usual presence of vasa 
Referenda and seminal vesicles, and the usual absence 
of vagina, uterus and Fallopian tubes. In spite of 
these internal characters of the male type, the external 
characters are usually typically female, though in 
rare crscs aberrations towards the male type occur. 

However, tie embryonic development and the 
sex-ratios, which have been studied bv the writer, 
furnish conclusive proof that the original sex- 
determination of the free-martin is female (see 
references in literature). 

It is essential to recognise the fact that the free- 
martin is found only in association with a bull twin. 
The association with a male in ule.ro is. therefore, 
in some way a necessary condition of the phenomenon. 
It is also an invariable rule that the male twin is 
normal ; the reverse condition of a normal female 
associated with a defective male does not occur. 
Genital abnormalities may of course occur apart 
from twinning, but we are not here concerned with 
such cases. 

The theoretical interpretation of the free-martin 
must be based on one of two assumptions, either (1) 
that it and its partner are derived from a single ovum. 
i.e.. that they are identical or monozygotic twins, 
or (2) that they are derived from two distinct ova. 
i.e.. that they are fraternal or dizygotic twins. Under 
the first assumption, as the sex of monozygotic twins 
is identical, the free-martin would necessarily be 
interpreted as a modified male. Under the second 


assumption, it would be equally a matter of necessity 
to interpret it as a female, for there is no possibility 
that the association of two males in utero should cause 
the transformation of one of them into a free-martin. 

Keller and Tandler report 91 cases of twins of cattle 
examined in utero in which the ovaries of the mother 
were available for examination. The writer reported 
94 cases of cattle twins examined in utero. but in only 
36 of these cases were both maternal ovaries available 
for examination. In the 127 cases where the maternal 
ovaries were examined, two corpora lutea were found 
120 times, generally one in each ovary, sometimes 
| two in one ovary, and none in the other. There was 
one case of twins in my collection (both females) in 
which there was but a single corpus luteum. It is 
possible, but not certain, that this is a case of mono¬ 
zygotic twinning. However, in all cases of two- 
sexed twins observed, two ova had been concerned. 

Thus, the assumption that the free-martin and its 
bull twin are identical twins descended from one 
fertilised ovum becomes untenable, and with this 
assumption disappears also the theory of the male 
sex of the free-martin. 

Examination of the foetal membranes in cases of 
twin pregnancies in cattle has shown that the mem¬ 
branes of the two individuals fuse when they come in 
contact, and that, in the great majority of such cases, 
anastomoses arise between the umbilical arteries 
of the two partners or between branches of them. 
This results in constant inter-mixture of blood of the 
two foetuses. The exact data are given in the papers 
of the writer. The single figure here given will give 
a clear idea of the condition. 

The writer has studied the time of sex-differentiation 
in embryos of cattle, and has correlated it with the 
time of vascular anastomoses of the membranes in 
twin pregnancies. He has found that sex-differentia¬ 
tion can be distinguished by the microscopical 
structure of the gonads at a stage of 25 millimetres 
greatest length of the embryo, and that it is well 
marked internally and externally at 30 mm. The 
membranes are sufficiently well developed for fusion 
at about 20 mm. length of the embryos, when the 
pregnancy is two-sided, and much earlier of course 
when it is one-sided. He has an actual case of 
completely fused twin membranes with embryos of 
about 3’75 mm. (paper in press—Biological Bulletin). 
There is little doubt that in some cases exchange of 
blood between the twins begins at about 25 mm., 
but it is probable that the time at which it begins is 
variable. 

The condition of the free-martin could, then , he 
explained on the assumption that the male twin, hut 
not the female, produces its sex-hormone at an early 
embryonic stage, and that it passes through the vascular 
anastomoses into its female partner anil there produces 
those conditions characteristic of the free-martin. 

III. Theory. This theory would present the 
following questions : (1) How does it happen that 
some heifers twin to a hull are normal ? (2) Why 

are two-sexed twins in other mammals (e.g.. sheep 
regularly normal ? (3) What is the evidence that the 
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male produces a sex-hormone so early in embryonic 
life and the female does not ? 

(1) The first question is answered by the fact 
that in rare cases the membranes of the twins either 
do not fuse, or the fusion is slight, and no vascular 
anastomoses are formed. In such cases both indi¬ 
viduals are normal. I have reported six such cases, 
and Keller and Tandler six also. These cases 
constitute a veritable control experiment which is 
conclusive. In all the cases examined by us in which 
vascular anastomoses are formed, the female of two- 
sexed twins is a sterile free-martin. These cases 
together now number III. In all cases in which 
such vascular anastomoses fail the female of two- 
sexed twins is normal. There are 12 such cases on 
record. These cases thus lead to the expectation 
that about one heifer out of nine twinned to bulls 
will be normal. They prove conclusively that 
something carried in the blood of the male is responsible 
for sterilisation of the female. 

(2) In other mammals two-sexed twins, and 
associated individuals of opposite sex in cases of 
multiple births, are usually normal, because vascular 
anastomoses usually do not form between the embry¬ 
onic membranes of a pair or litter. In swine it is 
not at all uncommon for the embryonic membranes 
to fuse more or less intimately, but it is exceedingly 
seldom that vascular anastomoses develop. In the 
sheep the membranes generally fuse in twin preg¬ 
nancies, but there are no vascular anastomoses 
between the partners, Keller and Tandler have made 
the same determination for goats, in which genital 
abnormalities appear usually at least, to be due to 
other causes. In the case of human twins vascular 
anastomoses form only between identicals derived 
from a single ovum, and thus genital abnormalities 
do not arise, for the sex of such twins is (lie same. 
Cattle appear to be peculiar in respect to the general 
occurrence of vascular anastomoses between partners. 
It is, however, probable that similar cases occur very 
rarely in the case of some other mammals. 

(3) The proof that the abnormalities in the free- 
martin are due to substances present in the blood 
of the male twin is conclusive. As the resulting 
abnormalities concern only t he reproductive system 
and secondary sex characters, the conclusion that a 
sex-hormone is concerned seems unavoidable. Stein- 
ach’s and Moor’s experiments show that grafting 
the sex-gland on a castrated individual of the opposite 
sex in rats and guinea-pigs produces heterosexual 
characters of a very pronounced kind. The case 
of the free-mart in differs from these only in the fact 
that the influence of the heterologous sex-hormone 
begins early in the embryonic life instead of after 
birth, and hence has a correspondingly greater effect. 
The ovary of the free-martin is the first thing to 
succumb to the male hormone, so the female is 
essentially castrated, and the full effect of the male 
sex hormone is felt on the other developing organs 
of the female. 

Another argument comes from the histological side. 
The production of the male sex hormone is attributed 


by histologists and physiologists to certain cells, 
called interstitial cells, or cells of Levdig, found in 
the parenchyma of the testis between the tubules. 
If this opinion is correct, such cells should be formed 
very early in embryonic life to agree with our theory 
of the free-martin. Mr. K. F. Baseom working in 
my laboratory has shown that this is the case. Inter¬ 
stitial cells of the same character as those of the adult 
filled with secretion granules appear in the testis 
at a stage of about 30 mm. greatest length of the 
embryo, but they do not appear in the ovarv until 
near the time of birth. The occurrence of interstitial 
cells thus runs exactly parallel to the phenomena 
and the theory. 

Finally, as regards evidence for the theory, I may 
add that another of my students, Dr. T. Minoura. 
has produced free-martin conditions artificially in 
chicks by grafting pieces of testis tissue on the 
allantoic membrane of growing embryos. 

III. There is no practical means of prevention. 
One-sided ovariotomy would prevent much twinning, 
if it did not result in hypertrophy of the remaining 
ovary, but the cure would certainly he worse than 
the disease. 

Additional work has been done in our laboratory 
on the microscopic structure of the sex-glands in the 
embryo (Chapin) and in the adult (Wilder). The 
complete absence of any ovarian cortex, and the 
high degree of development of the male rudiments— 
tubules, rete, epididymis—are the outstanding 
features. The tubules are, however, entirely devoid 
of spermatogenetic tissue, and their lining is made tip 
entirely of supporting or Sertoli cells. Other work- 
dealing with the exact nature of the changes pro¬ 
duced by the male hormone in the female embryo 
is in progress. 

The phenomenon is of the greatest interest to the 
biologist as giving a measure of the probable maximum 
effect of sex-hormones in transforming sex. It 
would appear t hat sex-determination as expressed 
in the zygote is probably not completely reversible, 
and that, therefore, the question of controlling the 
determination of sex and sex-ration cannot be 
approached through the hormones. — Cornell 
Veterinarian. 


R.8.I. Meat Inspection Examinations. 

At an examination for Inspectors of Meat and other 
Foods, hold at Liverpool on December 1st and 2nd, 1922, 
fourteen candidates presented themselves, and tho follow¬ 
ing seven candidates were awarded certificates :— 
Griffiths, E. D., Wrexham ; Harding, A. J., Hull; 
Hauldron, A. B., Crewe ; Jepp. J. W., Leeds ; Overshy, 
V., Bradford ; Parry, T., Wrexham ; and Pollock, T. E , 
Barrow-in- Furness. 

E. White Wallis, Deputy Iiegistrar. 


Tho life of a kitten which fell down a deep woll at Head¬ 
ley, Hants., was saved in a remarkable manner. After 
two unsuccessful attempts had been made to recover the 
kitten in a bucket a police constable lowered the mother 
cat, which at onco seized the exhausted kitten and held 
on to its nock until both had bid'll pulled up. 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease History. 

Writing in the Journal oj the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England , Mr. James Howard gives the following in¬ 
formative account (as reproduced by the Live Stock 
Journal) of the history of foot-and-rnouth disease and of 
its occurrence in this country. 

In the very first volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society (1840), there appeared a report on 
the “ Recent Epidemic among Cattle,’* a complaint 
subsequently termed foot-and-mouth disease. In the 
following year, 1841, the Journal contained a further 
report from the Veterinary Committee of the Society, 
which it appears had been instructed to institute an 
inquiry among the members of the Society as to the origin 
of the epidemic, its symptoms, and the remedies to be 
applied. 

The information collected by the Committee established 
the fact that the disease was a new one, and had not been 
known in Britain before the summer of 1839. Viewed in 
the light of our present knowledge, many of the opinions 
broached as to the origin of the disease are most amusing, 
and some of them very absurd ; moreover, none of the 
opinions expressed gives evidence of any sound knowledge 
of the habit and course of the contagion ; and this romark 
equally applies to those who werolookod up to as authorities 
for guidance. 

As the first volume of the Journal contains an account 
of the introduction of a disease which has entailed such 
wholesale loss and trouble, it appeared to the writer that 
it would bo appropriate to place upon permanent record 
an account of the experience gained of the formidable 
malady. 

The old veterinary books afford evidence that the 
complaint was unknown in England before 1839 ; for, in 
describing the various diseases to which the animals of 
the farm aro liable, the writers made no mention of foot- 
and-mouth, or any disease akin to it. Thus, in rearson’s 
“Horse, Cattle and Sheep Doctor,” published in 1811, 
sixty diseases of cattle and shoep are described, but there 
is not a word upon foot-and-mouth. In the earlier 
editions of Clatcr’s “ Cattle Doctor,” no ment ion whatever 
is made of the disease ; but in 18o3, when t he tenth 
edition was published, the following remarks occur: 
“ Since the eighth edition of this work was published, a 
now disease (foot-and-mouth) has appoarod among cattle 
and sheep, and for the last twelve years has spread tlirough 
the kingdom, scarcely sparing a single parish.” 

When “ the distempor ” was first publicly reported 
to exist in dairies situated in the environs of London— 
viz., in July, 1839—the English veterinarians of the day 
appeared to be totally unaware of the nature and history 
of the malady, and wTote of it as a novelty and a wonder ; 
some of them suggested that it might bo due to peculiar 
atmospheric influences. This want of knowledgo was 
remarkable, for in December of the previous year, 1838, 
a paragraph hod appoared in the London newspapers 
announcing that an “ opidemic disease prevailed at this 
time amongst cows in the neighbourhood of Houdan and 
Pontchatron, in France, large swellings appearing on the 
feet to such an extent as to prevent them from walking : 
the animals lose their appetites, and foam greatly at the 


mouth.” Again, in November, 1839, the Farmer's 
Magazine contained a letter from a German correspondent 
in Mecklenburg, expressing surprise that English veterin¬ 
arians should be ignorant of a disease which had been 
knowm on the Continent for several years. He stated 
that it came from Poland, tlirough Pomerania and the 
Marshes of Russia, reaching Mecklenburg in the spring of 
1838. Professor Fergusson also appeared to have had 
some experience of the malady, for, in a lecture to the 
Royal Dublin Society in 1841, he stated : “ In the year 
1830, while I was attached to one of the Continental 
veterinary colleges, the disease attracted my attention 
from its great prevalence and destructive effects among the 
herds of the neighbouring hamlets. Although new in 
this country, the present epizootic had travelled through 
Spain, Portugal, France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Bohemia, Hungary and Prussia, previous to making its 
appearance in England, which it seems it did, on the western 
coast, about two years ago.” 

Further, a paper by Dr. Gilmeister, veterinary surgeon, 
of Bavaria, read by Mr. Erne before the Veterinary Medical 
Society in May, 1840, showed that foot-and-mouth disease 
prevailed in Hungary and Lower Austria in 1834 ; that it 
spread rapidly to Bohemia, Saxony and Prussia, afterwards 
to Mecklenburg, and also tlirough Germany, Holland and 
France. 

The inference is plain that foot-and-mouth disease 
overflowed into England from the reservoir of contagion 
in Europe. Whether it appeared first in our west coast, as 
Professor Fergusson stated, or in the suburbs of London, 
as was first reported, the malady certainly came at a time 
when the importation of live animals was prohibited 
by law, the prohibitive statuto not having been repealed 
until July, 1842. 

With our present knowledge we can readily understand 
how the contagion might have arrived by mediate convey¬ 
ance ; for, disregarding the teaching of Dr. Layard, who, 
as far back as 1747, urgod, respecting another foreign 
“murrain,” that of all cautions, prohibiting the importation 
of infected cattle and hides is of the greatest importance, 
so foolish and ignorant wore we at this period that, whilst 
foot-and-mouth diseaso was raging on the other side of the 
German Ocean, we were all the time importing “ untanned 
foreign hides,” not disinfected in any way. In 1838, 
the imports of such hidos amounted to 348,348 cwt. 

It is quite possible that the contagion reached our shores 
by a diseased animal, for, although prohibition was the 
law, it was very common for milch cows, brought for the 
ship’s use, to be seen at our ports, where there was often 
no obstacle to prevent the sale of such an animal. Or, it 
may bo true, as has been stated, that Professor Youatt 
traced the first outbreak of the malady to cortain diseased 
specimens of the bovine specioa imported for the Zoological 
Gardens in 1839, immediately after which the complaint 
was discovered at Stratford, in the suburbs of the Metrop¬ 
olis, whence some diseased animals were sent into Smith- 
field Market. In the next month, September, the disease 
was discovered, not only in the Smithfield Market, but 
among eattlo near Loddon, in Norfolk. From various 
centres the infection was carried into Scotland and Ireland ; 
so virulent was the disease that it is recorded, “ baskets-full 
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of hoof? of swino and sheop were often swept up after the 
Smitlifield Market was over.” 

That the formidable disease was, with 9o much com¬ 
placency, permitted to exist in our midst for the long 
period of forty years seems, with our present knowledge, 
simply astounding. There is no reason for believing 
that these Islands were ever completely clear of the 
contagion, from the date of its first introduction until the 
year 1880. 

The first invasion of the contagion, in 1839, readied 
the height of its ravage, in 1840 and 1841, followed by two 
years of decline ; t he second outbreak occurred in 1845 : 
the third in the latter part of 1849, lasting over the year 
1852. A considerable period then elapsed before another 
accession took place—viz., in 1801 ; and after 1803 came 
a period of quiescence lasting for a year and a half. In 
the middle of 1805 began the fifth spread of the disease, 
and this occurred simultaneously with the invasion of 
rinderpest. 

The strict measures applied against cattle-plague 
(rindorpest), in 1806, had the effect not only of checking 
the course of foot-and-mouth disease, but also of opening 
the eyes of farmers to the fact that the troublesome 
complaint was amenable to vigorous measures for its 
suppression ; for, although it was not entirely extirpated 
at that period, very few centres remained in 1808. The 
sixth outbreak, which set in during 1809. proved to he an 
exceedingly severe visitation ; between August of that 
year and the close of 1871, there were oflieially reported 
in Great Britain 92,102 outbreaks and 1,344,525 animals 
attacked. 

Official returns wore discontinued in 1872, but the 
disease only began to decline in intensity toward the latter 
end of that year, and the Veterinary Department reported 
that, ‘‘considering the comparatively slight attention 
which w'as given to the subject of sanitary regulations 
in regard to foot-and-mouth disease at that time, it is 
probable that the actual outbreaks were double the number 
of those that wero reported.” Three or four million 
cattle, sheep and pigs, smitten with the disease in the 
three years, may easily have destroyed, directly and con¬ 
sequentially, eight to ten million pounds sterling of agri¬ 
cultural capital. 

After a lull in the prevalence of the contagion, it rapidly 
increased in 1871, beginning, however, to decline again in 
the autumn of 1875. The eighth outbreak occurred in 
December, 1876, and had spread over considerable parts 
of England. Wales and Scotland before the cattle-plague 
(rinderpest) restrictions, imposed in 1877, checked the 
course of the mischief ; so effectual did they prove that, 
by the end of 1878, only two centres were known to the 
Veterinary Department in Great Britain. The ninth 
outbreak, early in 1879. was met by restrictive measures, 
and happily was stopped before the contagion had obtained 
any grasp of the country, and during the first nine months 
of 1880 the kingdom was absolutely free from the disease. 

Although it cannot actually be demonstrated that 
germs of the contagion survived in some protective con¬ 
cealment throughout the spring and summer of 1880, 
and these with sufficient vitality to start the disease again 
in the autumn, the hypothesis that such germs were so 
preserved, and that they did start again into activity. 


not before, but just after infected animals had imported 
a new stock of the contagion from France, is so monstrous 
a fitting of theory to fact to serve a purpose that it cannot 
for a moment be entertained. 

The first case of foot-and-mouth disease in 1880, outside 
a foreign cattle market, was detected on October 1st in 
a dairy in the City of London ; and immediately afterwards 
reports of the existence of the disease w r ere received by the 
Veterinary Department from Bedfordshire and Kent. 
Surrey, Essex, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire were quickly invaded, 
and by the end of the year the contagion w T as extensively 
spread. Hence it clearly appears that whilst foot-and- 
mouth disease broke out in London at the end of September, 
no re importation of the contagion could have escaped 
inland from any of the infected cargoes which had been 
landed at English ports and safely slaughtered, between 
January 1st and the middle of September, 1880. at which 
period an arrival at Deptford of infected French animals 
was speedily followed by the outbreak in a London dairy. 

The chain of evidence is complete, and the fact demon¬ 
strated that the regulations in force at Deptford Market, 
w hich failed to prevent rinderpest from travelling inland 
from its landing-place, in 1877, also failed in 1880 to 
intercept the subtle foot-and rnouth contagion. Thus, 
in the middle of September, 1880, the Inspector of the 
Privy Council, at Deptford, had his attention called to 
signs of foot-and mouth disease in the tongues of some 
French cattle which had been slaughtered in the market. 
A portion of the lot had been disposed of before the authori¬ 
ties became aware that the infected animals had been 
in the lairs of the market, in which place they might have 
been freely handled by persons attending both Deptford 
and the Metropolitan Home Cattle Markets on the same 
day. Here was one obvious channel by which the con¬ 
tagion might have escaped into London. 

On September 20th, a cargo of cattle from Havre was 
landed at Deptford, and by “ the second day after landine ” 
— i.e., before adequate precautions had been put in force 
to intercept possible contagion among the animals—they 
were inspected, when some of them were found to be 
affected with foot-and-mouth disease : by that time the 
contagion could have, indeed had. been carried past the 
precincts of the market . The official report of the Veterin¬ 
ary Department afforded specific information on this 
point; it stated that “Consignees and others who have 
business at Deptford conduct their affairs on a large scale, 
and the dealer who handles diseased animals in the morning 
at Deptford may, in a few hours, be touching animals 
standing in a market many miles distant, and thus un¬ 
wittingly become a moans of disseminating the infection.” 
It happened in the case of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in the City that a possible channel for the convey¬ 
ance of the infective matter was recognised. A few days 
before the disease appeared, a butcher, who had premises 
at Deptford, visited the City dairy and endeavoured to 
arrange for the purchase of a fat cow. Further, it appears 
that the state of the diseased animals in that dairy proved 
that, the infective matter must have been introduced some 
time previously to the discovery of the disease. Great 
quantities of the virus were generated in Deptford Market, 
for. at the time of the importation of the diseased cattle. 
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the lairs happened to be so overcrowded that no oppor¬ 
tunity was afforded for effectual disinfection of the places 
contaminated by the disease. 

An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was once known 
to occur on the promises of a butcher in the town of 
Deptford, which was traced to the circumstance of his 
pigs having eaten the intestines of diseased sheep, which 
had been killed in the Deptford Foreign Cattle Market. 
Then there is a vehicle of transmission of contagion by 
means of hides, nominally disinfected, but not always 
absolutely safe. In 1881, Mr. James P. Heath, Veterinary 
Inspector for the County of Devon, adduced facts proving 
the conveyance of the disease by hides. Another medium 
for the introduction of the disease consists in the removal 
of timber fittings and pens from cattle-carrying vessels, 
which are often sold to carpenteis and others in this 
country ; then, again, the manure out of such vessels 
is a still more likely medium for the spread of contagion. 

Foot-and-mouth disease was carried over the border 
into Scotland in March, 1882, after that division of the 
kingdom had enjoyed total immunity since 1878. A 
second introduction occurred early in 1883, brought by 
cattle directly from Ireland, where the disease had gained 
a footing. 

The evidence gathered at the time showed conclusively 
that Ireland, which had for a very long period been per¬ 
fectly clear of the disease, was infected by a bull imported 
by Lord Carbery from Westmorland, and shipped at Liver¬ 
pool. It would be a most singular coincidence that the 
contagion entered Ireland simultaneously with the bull, 
but was conveyed in the dress of drovers who had been 
attending markets in affected districts of Lancashire : 
this, moreover, was the official theory, but it must be 
remembered that the same drovers had been constantly 
going backward and forward. It may be admitted that 
the bull had not contracted disease in his native country, 
as he was purchased of the Rev. F. Staniforth, of Storr’s 
Hall, Westmorland, and no foot-and-mouth disease had 
been known in the neighbourhood lor years ; nor at the 
time the animal was sent away did the disease exist in the 
county. The bull was shipped from Liverpool, and 
doubtless became infected during transit either on the 
rail or on board ship. The course of this entrance of 
the disease into Ireland, as gathered from the facts pub¬ 
lished at the time, was that the bull arriving in Dublin 
on January 17th, 1893, showed symptoms of the com¬ 
plaint on the 22nd ; tlie infection was carried to yards 
where pigs were feeding, probably by the mediate agency 
of veterinarians ; some of these pigs were exposed in 
Dublin Market, and were afterwards found diseased on 
the quay, awaiting shipment for England ; and a number 
of store cattle, from the store market alongside the pig 
market, were driven to the shipping yard where the im¬ 
ported bull had been landed, and where the diseased pigs 
had been found : these cattle were thence embarked for 
Glasgow, where they landed on February 4th, and were 
found diseased two days later at Edinburgh. 


A Committee of the Cabinet is to consider the whole 
question of the use of mechanical slaughtering instruments, 
and it is hoped as a result they will order a thorough inquiry 
to be held. 


Performing Animals. 


Dealing editorially with this matter The Tunes, in a 
recent issue, says, “ We hope that in the next Session of 
Parliament time will be found by the Government for 
passing a Bill to regulate the training and exhibition of 
performing animals. Last year a Bill to prohibit the 
exhibition of performing mammals and birds was negatived 
on the third reading, largely because it went beyond public 
opinion. Dr. Addison had already informed the Standing 
Committee that Government support would be withheld 
because the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, had proved 
its efficacy. But even in those days Dr. Addison had to 
bow before facts. So great a weight of evidence was 
produced that a strong Select Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the conditions of training and exhibition 
of performing animals, to consider whether legislation, 
prohibitive or regulative, were desirable, and. if it were 
found to be desirable, to suggest its lines. General Colvin, 
the chairman, and his colleagues did their work carefully 
and well. Their Report, published last May, contains 
more than sufficient grounds for immediate legislation 
and a clear indication of the lines which it might follow. 
We accept, although with reluctance, their decision that 
the time has not yet come for total prohibition of this 
particular exploitation of animals for the pleasure of 
man. We are ready to believe that both trainers and 
proprietors of exhibitions are more anxious than formerly 
to avoid cruelty, and that spectators are less tolerant of 
performances cruel in themselves, or with cruelty behind 
them. But it cannot be doubted that there are .still many 
cases of ill-treatment and wanton cruelty in the training 
and the performances against which the existing law is 
wholly insufficient to provide. Regulation is necessary. 
But it must be instructed and alert. We agree, therefore, 
with the recommendation to establish a permanent 
Committee of Supervision, with statutory power to 
prohibit, restrict, suspend, or modify the performance or 
training of animals. We agree, moreover, that all places 
of training or of exhibition should be registered and 
should be open to inspection at any time without notice. 
The prohibition of the training and performances of 
chimpanzees and other anthropoid apes, and of the use of 
mechanical contrivances involving cruelty to animals in 
conjuring tricks, and the need of increasing the penalties 
for all cruelty to animals were thoroughly justified by the 
evidence. We are more dubious as to a distinction 
drawn by the Committee between the larger carnivora 
and ‘ moro domest icated and docile animals, such as 
dogs, cats, horses, seals and birds, elephants, and kan¬ 
garoos.’ Powerful and dangerous animals were com¬ 
mended to the special attention of the Committee o* 
Supervision, the presumption apparently being that 
cruelty was -ess likely to be inflicted on animals less 
capable of resenting it, or that lions and tigers were less 
responsive to kindness than cats and dogs. The dis¬ 
tinction should be omitted from the new Bill ; every 
animal which it is proposed to train and to exploit requires 
the fullest protection that the law can give, and if we had 
to make a choice it would be in favour of the safeguarding 
of creatures which by domestication or by’ nature are most 
within the power of man.'’ 
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C/irjica/ crrjd Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this eolumn of reports of interesting cases 

Equine Vertebral Disease. 

By W. E. Blackwell, M.R.C.V.S., Towcester. 

Subject .—-Grey nag, 13 years old. 

History .—The horse hud been in its present owner’s 
hands for three weeks when I first saw it. During 
the last week it had been quite unfit for work of any 
kind, though it had run in a baker’s cart the two 
previous weeks. During the whole of that time it 
was noticed to carry its head on one side, and to be 
slightly lame on the off-fore leg. The reason for its 
total incapacity during the third week was this: 
whilst attempting to drink from a pail placed on the 
floor in front of it, it suddenly pitched forward and 
its head came into rather violent contact with the 
wall, producing two or three nasty bruises on the 
forehead. 

Symptoms .—-At rest in the stall, the horse stood 
exactly as if he was suffering from acute laminitis. 
His fore legs were stretched forward and his nose 
was poked out, but his head was slightly lower than 
normal. When made to walk he was very stiff, 
but kept his nose in the same position. Placing 
the right hand just above the nostrils and pressing 
the left one into the base of the neck on the off side, 
one could make the horse kneel down if one bent the 
neck to the right,. A blow over the base of the neck 
would produce a similar effect. When made to trot 
in a field the horse turned a complete somersault. 
There was much pain over the base of the neck, but 
no appreciable heat or swelling. 



Diagnosis .—Vertebral disease at the base of the 
neck. I advised slaughter. 


Post-Mortem .—The horse was sent to the “ kennels ” 
here. I did not attend the autopsy, but arranged 
for the bones of the neck to be sent on to me in a sack, 
which was done. Six of the bones were all right, 
but the seventh was extensively diseased, as shown 
in the accompanying photograph. 

There was no fracture. There existed extensive 
caries of and around the anterior articular processes. 
Sir John M’Fadyean very kindly examined the bone, 
and informed me that it was very similar in appearance 
to what he had seen in cases of tuberculosis in the 
horse. 

Remarks .—I regret now that I did not test the 
animal, but I confess I was not quite sure as to 
whether a horse infected with tuberculosis would give 
a positive reaction after being inoculated with bovine 
tuberculin. I have since learned that the answer 
to that question is in the affirmative. I think 
vertebral disease in the horse is not rare. I can 
recall three cases within the last few years. One 
was an old horse. The owner had purchased it from 
a dealer only a few days before I saw it. He told 
me it was in good condition when he bought it, and 
that it had fallen away “ like butter in the sun ” 
since he had turned it out to graze until he wished to 
use it. The horse could feed from a manger, but 
could not get its head down to the ground to graze, 
hence the loss of condition. 

Another one was a fine five-year-old cart mare. 
She was noticed grazing whilst lying down, and she 
was obviously losing condition. I examined her 
and found the usual inability to lower the head 
further than the height of an ordinary manger. 
There was no history whatever. 

I enquired if she pulled violently backwards when 
tied up, as some horses do, so much so that they get 
cast sometimes, and simply hang there and struggle. 
Injury to the vertebral might easily result from that 
cause. She was free from that fault. 

The only conclusion I could come to here was that 
the mare had been rubbing in the fence somewhere, 
and got her head fast that way. In this position 
she would probably pull back quickly, get frightened, 
and make strong efforts to liberate herself, with 
resulting injury to the neck. Feeding from a manger, 
rest, liniments and blistering had very little effect, 
and the owner turned her out to take her chance 
after six or seven weeks of this ordeal. There was 
here no paralysis, deformity or other sequel during 
that period. I do not know whether she recovered 
or not, but I intend to find out if possible. 

Amputation Cases. 

By R. P. Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Ruthin. 


“ . . . Amputations are relatively less important 

in Veterinary Surgery. The saving of life by am¬ 
putating a diseased or seriously injured limb is not a 
mission of Veterinary Surgery, except here and there, 
in a dog or cat, whose leg has been crushed, and occasion- 
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ally in a pregnant mare or cow carrying a precious 
foetus as an object of salvage. The large annuals, 
however, seldom ever survive the loss of a limb, and, 
furthermore, they are useless without all four, while 
the small pet animals, being looked upon as objects 
of pity, when a leg is lost, are usually painlessly killed. 
Hence the small importance of limb amputations in 
domestic animals .”—“ Merellats' Veterinary Sur¬ 
gical Operations.” 

Veterinary text books, as a whole, pay no attention 
to amputation of the limb in the lower animals, or 
dismiss the subject in discouraging words such as 
those quoted above. 

Compound fractures frequently occur in cattle. 
They necessitate the adoption of one of two courses, 
either slaughter of the animal for food, or treatment 
by amputation of the limb. 

With cattle in good condition, the former is the 
economic solution. It frequently happens, however, 
that such fractures occur in young stock in lean 
condition, which cannot be disposed of in this manner. 
In such cases there should be no hesitation in re¬ 
sorting to amputation. The result of such a pro¬ 
cedure must, from a client’s point of view, be a paying 
one. Those whom I have consulted are satisfied 
that it is. 

There are, however, certain points to bear in mind. 
If the animal is but a calf a few weeks old, every 
effort should be made to get it in condition to kill for 
veal as soon after the operation as possible, and not 
allow it to reach that age when the flesh is neither 
veal nor beef. In older animals, after the first 
week or two generous feeding is essential to get the 
animal fit for the butcher in the minimum of time. 

The necessity for the observation of these points 
arises from the fact that when an animal has only three 
legs, one of two things occurs : either the flexors 
of the remaining limb supporting the one half of 
the body weight gradually give way, allowing the 
fetlock to reach the ground, and results in injury to 
it, or the leg becomes bowed, and interferes seriously 
with progression. 

Prior to amputation of the limb in cases of compound 
fracture, particularly those of some hours’ standing, 
and soiled with dirt and litter, a careful examination 
should be made to ascertain the extent of infection. 
The area is frequently emphysematous, due more 
to aspiration of air than to gas-producing organisms; 
still, it must bo looked upon as suspect. The seat 
of operation shoidd be two or three inches higher 
than the area involved. If the infected area en¬ 
croaches upon a joint, the amputation should be made 
above the joint. Removal of hair, and disinfection 
of the field with iodine, or preferably a mixture of 
crystal violet and brilliant green, are necessary. 

The operation itself is simple and requires little 
special knowledge. Under chloroform amesthesia 
a tourniquet is applied to the limb, and an incision 
is made through the skin so that two flaps are formed. 
The muscles are then severed to the bone. The two 
or three main blood vessels are ligatured with aseptic 


catgut, and the nerves are cut through and shortened 
as much as possible, to prevent the formation of 
painful bulbous nerves. A linen retractor is then 
applied. The retractor is formed by tearing a square 
of linen from one side to the centre. The tails are 
passed on either side of the bone and crossed. 

Traction, on the tails and the untorn piece of linen, 
is exerted to pull the soft parts out of the way. The 
bone is then sawn clearly off as high up as possible. 
There must be no jagged pieces or splinters of bone 
left on the edges. The tourniquet is eased and 
hamiorrhage controlled. The stump is washed with 
iodine or mopped out with spts. vin. meth., and well 
smeared with B.I.P.P. The flaps must now be 
trimmed to the right length for suturing. If too 
long, they must be shortened to the extent that they 
meet comfortably over the stump. The flaps are 
united with interrupted sutures and well painted 
with iodine. The leg of a stocking tied at one end, 
and partially stuffed with cotton wool, is then drawn 
over the stump. 

After-treatment consists in daily application of 
tincture of iodine to the stump, and removal of 
stitches in ten days’ time. 

Five cases have been dealt with in the last year. 

Case 1.—A heifer injured on the road, probably 
by a motor car. It sustained a compound fracture 
of the metacarpal, and was operated upon above the 
knee eighteen hours after the accident. The carpal 
joint was emphysematous. 

Case 2.—A calf, which, whilst, galloping over rocky 
ground, fell and fractured its radius. The end of 
the bone protruded through the skin. The operation 
was performed twenty-four hours after the injury 
occurred. This calf is in excellent condition. It 
should have been slaughtered some time ago before 
it got beyond the veal stage. Its fetlock is now in 
a condition of extreme flexion. 

Case 3.—A calf, the history of which is shrouded 
in mystery. It was found with a compound fracture 
of the metatarsals, and was operated upon eighteen 
hours later. 

Case 4.—A yearling bull, with compound fracture 
ol the radius, sustained through awkwardly leaping 
a fence. 

Case 5. -A yearling heifer, with the lower third of 
the tibia protruding through the skin. 

I am satisfied that amputation is such cases as these 
is essentially a practical procedure. 

Cattle are, remarkably good patients; they take 
chloroform well, the stage of excitement is very short, 
and comparatively little chloroform produces a long 
amesthesia. Their legs are not surrounded bv great 
masses of muscular tissue. The one visit for the 
operation is the only one needed. The owner is 
not troubled with long and tedious dressings—a 
simple smearing of iodine daily, at most, suffices. 
The patients do not fall off in condition, and after a 
week or two start to fatten. They must, of course, 
he permanently confined, and not allowed out, or 
serious deformity will soon occur. 
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R.A.V.C. Old Comrades’ Association. 

Second Annual Dinner. 

The second Annual Re-union Dinner of the R.A.V.C. 
Old Comrades’ Association was held at Anderton's 
Hotel, Fleet Street. E.C.. on Friday, the 8th December, 
1922. 

Nearly 200 members of the Association and past 
and present members of the Corps sat down to the 
excellent dinner provided. 

Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop. K.C.B.. D.S.O., 
was in the chair, and among those present were the 
following: Major-General \V. Dunlop Smith. O.B.. 

C.M.G., D.S.O. ; Colonels W. B. Walters. C.B.. 
F.R.C.V.S.. G. M. Williams, C.M.G., A. G. Todd. 

C. B.E.. D.S.O.. and W. A. Wood ; Lieut.-Colonels 
R. C. Cochrane, C’.B.E.. F.R.C.V.S., A. J. Williams. 

D. S.O.. F.R.C.V.S.. H. S. Mosley. D.S.O.. W. A. 
Jet hurt, E. P. Argvle. D.S.O., K. McL. M< -Kenzie, 

D.S.O.. A. E. Clarke, .1. MacArthur, O.B.E.. T. D. 
Young. O.B.E. ; Majors E. C. Webb. O.B.E.. 
F.R.C.V.S.. H. E. Gibbs, D.S.O.. J. Ashmead- 
Boseley, E. M. Perry, O.B.E.. F.R.C.V.S., T.D.. 
P. W.' Daver-Smith, O.B.E., T.D.. and F. G. T. 
Hobday, C.M.G.. F.R.fc.V.S. 

An excellent ]>rogramme of music was provided by 
Mr. Lois Osborn’s Orchestra (Mr. Osborn, by the way. 
being an ex-member of the Corps); and Mr. Charles 
Pond immensely amused everyone by his wonderfully 
humorous character studies. 

Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, in proposing 
the toast of the Association, said that it had been 
decided that afternoon to reduce the annual sub¬ 
scription from 5s. to Is., and that consequently there 
was no excuse for any man not joining the Association 
on the score of expense. He wanted to impress upon 
every man who had served in the Cor]is that, alt hough 
he might not require assistance from the Association, 
there were those who did -and it was to get at these 
i hat they wanted a large membership. We wanted 
to get old comrades together. They had progressed 
very far along the road to success ; thev now had 
360 members, and he considered that this was good 
in view of the fact that they had been in existence 
onlv a matter of two years. It was. however, not 
good enough considering the large number who had 
served in the Corps. He would ask all present to 
endeavour to enlist at least one new member, if no, 
more, before thev met again next vear. We did not 
want monev What thev wanted was members. 
He knew that there were enormous numbers of men 
out of work. The men they had during the war were 
good fellows, who. he was quite sure, if thev were 
unemploved would be the kind who would want to 
work. They wanted fellows to get together in 
Associations like that to help each other and to 
maintain the good name of the Corps. (Applause.) 

(Applications for membership, with an enclosure of 
Is., will receive immediate attention, if sent to the 
Secretary, R.A.V.C., Old Comrades' Association, e/o 
R.A.V.C. Records Office, Woolwich. S.E.) 


jtfssociation Report. 

South-Eastern Veterinary Association. 

A general meeting of this Association was held 
at the Royal Fountain Hotel. Canterbury, on Wednes¬ 
day, September 27th. 

The President, Mr. T. F. Hogben, occupied the 
Chair, and there were also present:—Col. F. S. H. 
Baldrey, C.M.G., Major G. W. Dunkin (Canterbury). 

E. Morgan (Faversham), 0. V. Gunning (Nonington). 

E. Lyne Dixson (Margate). Major L. Lyne Hixson 
(Ramsgate), C. Roberts (Tunbridge Weils). W. W. 
Gulleford (Hythe), and Hugh P. Hogben. Hod. Sec. 

An abstract having been read, the minutes were 
confirmed. 

The President then called upon Mr. 0. V. Gunning 
to read his paper on “ Metritis from a Practitioner's 
Standpoint.” 

[Mr. Gunning’s paper appears elsewhere in the 
present issue, together with the discussion which 
followed.- -Ed.] 

The Chairman said their thanks were due to Mr. 
Gunning for bringing that particular subject before 
them, as it was of special interest to the country 
practitioner, and for the work he had done on the 
subject. 

Attendance at Dog Shows. 

Major Dunkin referred to the question of honorary 
attendance at dog and horse shows, a question which 
he said had been discussed at previous meetings of 
their Association. He was one of three who were 
asked to attend and examine dogs at the recent show 
at Maidstone, which was 27 miles from Canterbury, 
which, with return, made a journey of 54 miles. 
They worked hard all the morning, dogs coining in 
all the time. Manv dogs were turned back for 
distemper, for which decisions the examiners were 
not too popular. (Laughter.) At a quarter to one he 
approached the Secretary and asked whether then* 
was any objection to his going, and the Secretary 
said. “ I don't think you need stay any longer. Good 
day." He was not offered a luncheon ticket, and none 
of them had received a letter of thanks. That was 
the last show he should attend at Maidstone, and he 
was going to ask the other two gentlemen not to 
attend again. He thought it was high lime that 
honorary attendance at dog shows should cease. 

With regard to agricultural shows, although the 
principle was the same, the conditions were rather 
different, and it raised a big point; but with regard to 
dog shows it was entirely different. Dog shows 
were verv popular, and every Canine Society in 
existence was making vast sums of money, and 
ninety per cent, of the exhibitors were also making 
money. For that reason lie considered honorary 
attendance ought not to be continued. 

The Chairman said he agreed with Major Dunkin. 
With regard to agricultural shows it was rather 
different, because they were of more interest to almost 
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every branch of agriculture. They were associated 
with a great many men who were exhibiting, and 
they were willing to help. 

The Hon. Secretary suggested that Major Dunkin 
and the other two gentlemen should send a letter of 
protest to the Show Committee. 

Major Dunkin: That is what I am going to do 
the next time I am asked. 

N.V.M.A. Meeting at Bath. 

Mr. Roberts gave an interesting report on the 
meeting he attended at Bath, and said. " If more 
members of the profession would take an interest 
in the X. V. M. Association it could be made a much 
greater success. There were people who put in 
many hours of hard work in connection with it. and 
it was due to them that there should be a good attend¬ 
ance at the Annual Gathering. The meetings gave 
one an opportunity of enlarging one’s views and 
improving one's scientific education. He appealed 
to all who were, not members, to subscribe to the 
N.V.M.A. and to take an interest in it, and help to 
make it ‘ go.’ The N.V.M.A. corresponded to the 
British Medical Association in the medical world, 
and its annual meeting was a very nice function to 
attend, apart from its scientific value and its educa¬ 
tional side, because its social functions- -a programme 
of which might, with advantage, be published in the 
Record —presented many attractions, and gave great 
pleasure. This opinion, he felt sure, would be 
endorsed by all those who attended the Bath meeting. 

Major Dunkin said he also attended the meeting, 
and the papers and demonstrations were of the 
highest interest and value. He had to render his 
thanks to Mr. Morgan for attending to his practice 
in his absence. He could not have gone but for the 
assistance of his colleagues. 

Hon. Secretary : Myself also. 

It was arranged that the Annual Meeting and 
Dinner of the Association should take place at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells in January. 

Hugh P. Hoghf.n. Hon. Sec. 


College Jottings. 

Narrator of the “ facts ” relative to a case of strychnine 
poisoning: “ I gave the suitable anecdotes." (Conclusion 1) 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Would-be fancier, Wanstead Flats:—You are quite 
correct, a Sealyhain has got shorter legs than a Fox terrier. 
But in any case they should be long enough to reach the 
gTound. 

Enquirer. Kentish Town :—You have been misinformed. 
That beautiful mound planted with croci and surrounded 
with wire-netting in the front quadrangle is not the grave 
of the student who was caught smoking in the library. 


Jfbstracis and Reviews. 

Revista de la Facultad de Veterinaria. 

We have received the first number of this new pub¬ 
lication. which is issued under the editorship of Dr. 
Fernando Malenchini. with the assistance of other 
professors in the Faculty of Veterinary Science of 
the University of La Plata. Dr. Malenchini is 
Professor of Anatomical and Pathological Histology. 
Embryology, and normal Histology in the Faculty 
of Veterinary Science, and he contributes a report 
on the present stale of our knowledge of the Etiology 
of Tuberculosis, being the third of a course of Anti- 
tuberculosis Lectures delivered in La Plata in October. 
1921. Other articles include a “Contribution to 
tlie Study of Filariosis elephantiaca of tile Horse,” 
bv Dr. V. Bossi, Director of the Clinical Hospital at 
the Veterinary Faculty, and Dr. D. Espinal, assistant 
in Parasitology. This is an exhaustive paper, 
accompanied with excellent illustraTons. There is 
a further article on the Toxicity of the Urine of the 
Horse, bv Dr. Otafio. Head of the practical Clinique, 
and another on Rinderpest, by A. N. Candioti and 
A. C. Marchisotti. The new journal is to appear 
quarterly, and we give it a cordial welcome as a 
useful addition to veterinary literature. 

Atoxyl in Sclerostoma Infestation. 

Definite diagnosis of parasitic disease was made by 
examination of the fa?ces after two drenches, each com¬ 
posed of 2 oz. of turpentine, \ pint of linseed oil and l 
pint of milk. 

For three days a daily drench of thymol 1 oz., oil of 
chenopodium 1 oz., liquid paraffin 4 oz., milk and water 
3 pints, was given. 

Daily injections of 10 gr. of atoxyl and powders com¬ 
posed of 30 gr. of arsenic wore also administered. 

The drenches appeared to put the pony off her appetite, 
the quantity of thymol was therefore reduced to £ oz., 
and only two were given per week. An increase to 60 gr. 
of atoxyl caused purgation, but the dose of arsenic was 
increased to that amount. 

After three weeks the drenches were discontinued (it 
is not clear what interval elapsed between successive 
sots of three daily doses of the mixture containing thymol 
and oil of chenopodium), but the atoxyl and arsenic were 
continued for a month. 

[Rees-Mogg (G.) The Treatment of Sclerostoma with 

Atoxyl.— Vet. Jl. 1922, Mar. Vol. 76. No.3, pp. 103 

104] 

Chenopodium Anthelminticum. 

The common name in Franco is Anserine vermifuge. 

Originally a plant of tropical America, Chenopodium 
anthelminticum is now found practically everywhere. 
It is especially cultivated in Maryland in the United 
States. 
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The particular variety used for the preparation of the 
essential oil is Chenopodium ambrosioides var. anthel- 
minticum. 

The seeds of the plant contain 0'6 to 1, and the leaves 
0*35, per cent, of the essence. On an average the oil 
contains 65 per cent, of ascnridol, 22 per cent, of cymol, 
and some dioxyteipono. 

It is soluble in alcohol, but is not miscible with other 
liquids. 

The drug is particularly active against round worms. 
It should be given after a period of fasting of at least 
24 hours, and should be followed by a dose of linseed or 
castor oil. 

In its action chenopodium does not differ from other 
vermifuges. It does not kill (he parasites, but narcotises 
them, hence the necessity for the administration of the 
purgative immediately after. 

Should one treatment fail, which may happen if the 
purging is not sufficiently thorough, an interval of eight 
days must be left before the chenopodium is repeated. 

The administration of the purgative immediately 
after the chenopodium not only ensures the expulsion 
of the paralysed worms, but prevents gastric absorption, 
hastens the passage of the drug through the intestine, 
and thus prevents absorption of it. 

Cats appear to be more susceptible to its poisonous 
action than dogs. 

Tn all animals and man large doses produce deafness, 
which, if the dose bo sufficiently large, may be permanent. 
When excessive doses aro given death results from par¬ 
alysis of the respiratory centre. 

For horses the dose varies from 15 to 20 cc. 

In all cases it is preferablo to divide the dose into throe 
or more parts, which are given at intervals of an hour or 
more. In this way the parasites aro subjected to the 
action of the drug for a more prolonged period. 

In the dog the dose is 0*1 cc. per kilo. 

It is best given in gelatin capsules on account of its 
objectionable taste and smell, and of the burning sensa¬ 
tion it produces. In the absence of capsules it may be 
given shaken up in castor oil, but it soon rises to the top 
and makes the administration more difficult. 

The alcoholic extract is miscible with glycerine and can 
bo made into a syrup. Powdered seeds are more con¬ 
venient for horses. 

The dose is from 20 to 30 gm. in the form of an electuary 
repeated on two or throe consecutive days and followed 
by a purging ball. 

[Bru (P.). Le Chenopode anthelminthiqne. (Cheno- 

podium anthelrninthicum.)— Rev. Vet. 1922. Apr. 

Vol. 74. No. 4. pp. 217-225.— Ex. Trop. Vet. Bulletin.] 


The Warble Flies. 


The observations regarding the life-history of the fly 
which wore published in 1914 have been confirmed j it 
having been definitely established that, the newly-hatched 
maggots gain access to the host’s body by penetration 
of the skin and not via the mouth. 

It was again found that, muzzling actually increased 
the average number of warbles found in the experimental 


calves. By licking itself an animal dislodges a number 
of the eggs. 

Feeding calves with large numbers of maggots (100) 
failed to infect. 

In experiments in which maggots hatched out artificially 
were placed on the skin, and eggs themselves were placed 
on the skin and kept in place by bandages, negative 
results were obtained. 

On the other hand, calves which wore protected by 
clothing, leaving only the hind logs exposed to the attacks 
of flies, showed maggots the following spring. The 
experiment further proved the migration of the maggots 
from the hocks, or below, to the backs. It was not 
found possible to trace the migrat ions of the young maggots 
from the skin to the oesophagus, whore they are found in 
their “ second stage ” from October till February. 

The larva appears to pass through five phases of develop¬ 
ment. The pupal stage ranged from 46 to 32 days, 
decreasing tvs the season advanced. 

During 1915, washes composed of pure nicotine and 
linseed oil in proportions ranging from 1 to 0'25 por cent, 
were tried. The 1 per (tent, was found to be very effec¬ 
tive, but it produced alarming symptoms in some of the 
animals and its use was discontinued. In 1919, experi¬ 
ments with washes containing tobacco powder and lime 
gave promising results. 

In 1921, departmental experiments wero carried out 
with a wash containing 4 lb. of tobacco powder, 2 lb. of 
lime to l gal. of water. In the majority of cases one 
dressing was given, with the result that 78 per cent, of 
the maggots wore killed. In those cases (37 in number) 
in which two dressings wore givon, 89 per cent, of tho 
maggots perished. 

A moro successful treatmont still was tho use of sulphur 
dioxide gas applied under pressure (with impermeable 
covers over the animals’ backs) for a minute. By this 
means, which had previously been employed and had 
resulted in the destruction of 93 per cent, of maggots, 
96 per cent, were killed. Tho method, however, is not 
applicable on a largo scale. 

As yet no dressing has been found which is effective 
for the prevention of oviposition, but experiments are 
being continued. 

[Carpkntkr (G. H.), Phibbs (G.) t and Slattery (T., 

the late). Tho Warble Flies.— Jl. Dept. Agric. and 

Tech. Inslruc ., Ireland. 1922. May. Vol. 22. No. 

1. pp. 14-25.— Ex. Trop. Vet. Bulletin.] 


B. Abortus agglutinin Experimentation. 

“ The experiments to bo reported differ from those of 
others in that they deal with the naturally acquired and 
stored agglutinins as the result of a definite infectious 
disease of cows, localised in the foetal membranes. Earlier 
experiments deal only with agglutinins experimentally 
induced.” 

Tho bulk of the paper is composed of tabular state¬ 
ments of the various experiments carried out, and those 
do not lend themselves readily to abstraction. 

Tho authors state that, with rare exceptions, the blood 
of a new-born calf is free from agglutinins until it has 
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sucked, although the blood and the colostrum of the dam 
may have a relatively high content of agglutinins. 

When colostrum was withheld, and milk of a low or 
nogative titre substituted, agglutinins failed to appear 
or accumulate in the blood of the calf. 

The concentration of agglutinins in the colostrum may 
exceed that of the blood at or immediately after par¬ 
turition. 

Agglutinins begin to appear slightly over an hour after 
the calf has ingested colostrum, and in nearly all cases 
wore at a maximum five hours after feeding. 

The problem of the production of agglutinins by the 
foetus in whose tissues B. abortus has multiplied, and 
which is subsequently expelled promat uroly, is not touched 
by these observations. 

[Little (Ralph B ) and Orcutt (Marion L ). The 
Transmission of Agglutinins of Bacillus abortus from 
Cow to Calf in the Colostrum.— Jl. Experim. Med. 
1922. Feb. 1. Vol. 35. No. 2. pp. 161-171.— Ex. Trop. 
Vet. Bulletin.] 

Thiosulphate Test for Kidney Functioning 

The author injects intravenously 10 c.c. of a 10 per cent, 
solution of sodium thiosulphate, and examintes the urine 
voided once each hour for throe hours. About 20 c.c. from 
each portion of urine is mixed with 0*5 gin. of animal 
charcoal, stirred well for two or three minutes, and then 
filtered. Each filtrate is then mixed with 10 c.c. of starch 
solution, and then 1/10 normal solution of iodine is added 
and tho blue tint is titrated. The urine voided just before 
the test is treated similarly. From 60 to 70 per cent, of 
the sodium thiosulphate is oxidised in the body to sodium 
sulphate, and the remaining 30 to 40 per cent, is eliminated 
unmodified in the urine, if the kidneys are sound. If the 
kidneys are diseased, they do not eliminate the drug, only 
from 1 to 23 per cent, being found in the urine. The 
elimination occurs almost entirely during the first hour. 
As 1 c.c. of the 1/10 N. iodine corresponds to 15-8 mgms. 
of sodium thiosulphate, the number of c.c. of the iodine 
solution used is multiplied by 15-8 to obtain the number 
of mgms. of thiosulphate in 10 c.c. of urine (after deducting 
the 1 c.c. or other figure representing the amount required 
by the urine voided before the test). 

[W. NzrRi [Wiener Klin. Wochens., Vienna, June 29th, 
1922. 35, No. 26, 582; Joum. Arner. Med. Assoc ., 

September 30th, 1922, 1185). Ex. Pharmaceutical 

Journal .] 


Burns and their Treatment. 

Animals die from burns by reason of tho poisons 
generated in the burned tissues, unless they can manufac¬ 
ture antibodies or have them supplied from without 
promptly enough to annul the toxic action. Serum from 
a guinea-pig that had been burned, and hod produced 
antibodies, when injected into another guinea-pig, pro¬ 
tected it against fatal harm from a burn experimentally 
induced afterwards, even when more than half of the body 
was gradually subjected to a bum of the third degree. 
Experiments show that serotherapy is capable of warding 
off the toxic action from a burn—the toxsemic shock, 
which is the main factor in the fatal outcome of burns. 
The author urges the systematic production and use of an 


anti-burn serum. It can be obtained from pationts 
convalescing from burns. 

[A. Kotzaroff [Re-v. de Chirurg ., Paris, 1922, 60, No. 1, 5 ; 
through Joum. Atner. Med. Assoc., August 5th, 1922, 
507] 


Bombay Reports. 

(Continued from page 969.) 

Preventive Measures. 

The number of cattle inoculated against rinderpest 
amounted to 32,900. These inoculations were carried out 
in only 307 outbreaks of the 699 attended by the staff. 

In the outbreaks in which inoculation was performed 
4,303 uniiiooulated animals and 191 inoculated animals 
died. 

One hundred and eighty-seven animals in the Charodi 
Government Farm, Ahmedabad, were protected from 
rinderpest by the serum simultaneous method. 

Of the 291 out breaks of luemorrhagic septicaemia attended 
by the staff inoculation was carried out in 65 outbreaks on 
4,922 animals. 

Vaccination against this disease was carried out in four 
villages on 739 animals. 

During the course of the outbreaks in which inoculation 
was performed 615 uniiiooulated and 4 inoculated animals 
died. There were no deaths amongst vaccinated animals. 

In 16 outbreaks 754 animals wero protected against 
anthrax. Eighty-five from the uninoculated and 5 from 
the inoculated animals died. 

Forty-seven animals wero successfully protected by 
vaccination against black-quarter at the Tegur Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural Farm, Dharwar district. 

This year Rs. 554-7-0 wore recovered as fees for inocula¬ 
tion against haemorrhagic septicaemia and anthrax and 
vaccination against haemorrhagic septicaemia, as against 
Rs. 769-3-8 least year. 

The work of inoculation has not been so extensive as 
last year, the number of inoculations being only just over 
half the number carried out in 1920-21. This may be 
attributed to the fact of the agriculturists being ill-advised 
by certain malicious persons. 

General Remarks.—T he work in the hospitals has 
been well maintained. 

The outstanding features of the year are tho widespread 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease and the increase in 
the number of deaths from all other contagious diseases 
among cattle. Foot-and-mouth disease has never been 
so wide-spread in this Presidency, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the staff was able to deal with it, 
especially in the Dharwar Division and they deserve groat 
credit. Tho number of deaths reported from rinderpest 
is nearly double that of last year, and haemorrhagic 
septicaemia claimed nearly five times the number of 
victims. It is very regrettable that inoculation work has 
had such a set-back during the year, and it is probable 
that this is the cause of the large number of deaths from 
contagious diseases. 

The energies of the Department will be directed towards 
the practical application of modern scientific methods of 
treatment of disease, both curative and prophylactic. 

Investigations will bo undertaken regarding the extent 
to which tuberculosis and Johne’s disease prevails in the 
Presidency. 
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jVotes and Jfews. 

The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns ' 

Cancer Treatment. 

The Use of Colloidal Lead. 

Recently a report was made to tint Court of Liverpool 
University about a method of treating cancer eases which 
is at present being experimented with. Details of this 
method show that it consists in the injection direct into 
the blood stream through the veins of a preparation of 
lead in colloid form. 

The colloidal forms of the metals, says the medical 
correspondent of The 'rime*, are now in frequent use in 
medicine. They consist of suspensions of minute par¬ 
ticles of the metal in a fluid medium, and can best be 
described by using the analogy of the particles seen to 
bo moving in a beam oi light in any living room. 

It lias been found that lead elfects a chemical combina¬ 
tion with a substance found in great profusion in the 
cancer cell—namely, lecithin. The combination apparent¬ 
ly stops the growth of the cell, and so, of course, of the 
tumour, which has arisen from multiplication of these 
cells. Tumours removed surgically after lead treatment 
arc found to contain a large quantity of the metal. Some 
tumours, it is stated, have disappeared in consequence of 
the treatment. 

The interest of the work is that any cancer cell in the 
body is likely to be affected bv the treatment. On the 
other hand, no assurance of any kind can be given at 
present that success in the popular sense lias been or will 
lie attained. The work is in its experimental stage ; 
and the many disappointments of the past make the 
utmost caution in discussing it absolutely imperative. 
The occasion, indeed, seems to call for a repetition of a 
truth too little understood by the public—that the only 
course at present, when this disease has been detected, is 
to place its treatment in the hands of a surgeon. 


Sir Stewart Stockman on Warble Fly. 


Addressing the members of the Renfrewshire Agricul¬ 
tural Society, Sir Stewart Stockman, whose remarks were 
illustrated with limelight views, dealt with the life-history 
of the Bot or Warble Fly, and the damage it causes. The 
lecturer stated that the loss occasioned by the pest in the 
deterioration of hides was estimated at about £1,000,000 
per annum. In this estimate, however, no account was 
taken of the losses duo to the damage to the flesh of 
affected cattle from the suppurative process, nor of the 
losses in dairy cattle and beasts due to “gadding.” Sir 
Stewart described the life-cycle of the pest, and remarked 
that it should l>e obvious that any plan of attack should 
be based on breaking some important part of the cycle, 
which would inevitably lead to the destruction of the 
species. Among the suggested remedies was dressings 
which would destroy the maggots when simply sponged on 


! to the tumours, after the punctures in the skin of the 
j animal were well established. The Committee which 
| hud been investigating the matter thought it advisable 
I to concentrate on this, as it promised the greatest degree 
of practicability. Many substances were tried, and 
alt hough several succeeded up to a point of 50 per cent . 
only one gave results approaching 100 per cent. This 
was a solution of lime and tobacco. The dressing, after 
extensive trials, bad been found to kill 80 per cent. Field 
trials were proceeding, and it was hoped farmers in general 
would give a helping hand in extending these trials. 
Co-operatve campaigns extending over three seasons 
would in all probability result in the eradication of warbles 
from a district. 


The Modern British Thoroughbred. 

Lord Woolavington, replying as the winner of the 
Gimcrack Stakes to a toast at the dinner of the Gimerack 
Club, at which Prince Henry was present,said, in comparing 
the modern British thoroughbred with that famous 
grey home, I am not going to suggest to you that because 
Gimcrack w as a good horse 155 years ago—and he was a 
good horse, tor he won twenty-five races and was only ten 
times beaten- he hears any comparison with the British 
thoroughbred of to-day. It is on record that he stood 
only just over 14 hands, and 1 am sure that Town Guard 
stands fully two hands higher than that. Such has been 
the progress in size, and. I believe, in the quality of our 
horses. May I bo permitted to suggest to you that Town 
Guard is superior to all ot us, in that he represents Unionist 
and Imperialist interests, without any dissension, being 
as ho is British-born, bred by myself, a Scotsman, from a 
mare whose grandam was by Carbine (bred in New Zealand, 
and famous for all time for his w inning record in Australia) ; 
trained by Mr. Gilpin, an Irishman, and ridden by Archi¬ 
bald, an American. It is surely not unreasonable to say 
that the British thoroughbred makes the whole world kin, 
no matter how politicians may conspire to incite differences. 

“The Jockey Club is absolutely unique, and though 
foreign visitors and those from the Oversea Dominions 
complain of our racecourses and stands, and the general 
comforts—or discomforts—of them (they cannot do so 
at York, but 1 admit they have a right to do so at many 
places)—they can never alter the fact that British Classic 
results mark the standard value of the thoroughbred 
throughout the world, and this solid and persistent fact 
is due to the traditional maintenance of racing by tin 
Jockey Club in the country where the British thoroughbred 
was evolved—to the benefit of the whole world.” 


Obituary. 


Capt. D. H. Wood, M R CVS 


We regret to record the death of Captain D. Hamilton 
Wood, M R.C.V.S., late R.A.V.C., which occurred on the 
14th instant. The funeral took place from his residence 
at 34 Woodside Road. Wood Green. N., on Monday, 
December 18th. Captain Wood qualified at Edinburgh 
in 1890. 
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Correspondence. 

Letters to the Editor ahoald reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con¬ 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondent*. • 

Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 

Sir,—As on© who spent six strenuous years in the 
I.C.V.D., may I offer a few remarks on the subject ? 

If officers of the Department consider that the pay and 
prospects are bad, why do they stick to their jobs ? Why 
don’t they stand on their own legs and “find a better 
’ole ? ” As long ago as 1912, I met brother-officers who 
did nothing but grouse about their service, but they are 
still in it, and apparently are still grousing. 

I maintain that no thinking European in India can hope 
for decent conditions for the white man for any length 
of time under the late policy of “ stirring up the placid 
contentment” of the three hundred million natives of India 
I consider it to be quite obvious that the abolition of the 
Inspector-Generalship in 1912, which was carried out, 
I believe, without protest and without compensation, 
could result in nothing but the premanent subordination 
of the Department, with consequent loss of status and 
prospects for its members.—Yours faithfully, A. S. Leese. 

20 St. George’s Square, Stamford, 

December \§th, 1922. 


Anthrax in Pigs. 

Sir,—The remarks of Mr. R. Bennett, of Romford, 
on anthrax in pigs, in your issue of the 2nd inst-., were 
very interesting. 

But, I think, the reliability of the microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the blood as a method of diagnosis depends rather 
upon the method of infection. 


Mr. Bennett’s case illustrates admirably the usual 
1 method of infection in pigs and the importance of making 
a microscopic examination of the exudate from the swel¬ 
lings in the neck region. 

Sometimes, however, pigs are infected in the ordinary 
way by infected food materials—I mean other than by 
the ingestion of offal. 

In such cases there is no swelling in the neck region; 
but again, the high degree of resistance of the pig to 
anthrax is very marked. It may take as long as three 
or four days before death suporvones. 

On post-mortem , the lesions are similar to those in the 
ox, and—contrary to what is usually accepted—the 
spleen sometimes is enormously enlarged. The blood, 
on microscopic examination, is rich in anthrax bacilli.— 
Yours faithfully, C. V. Dayus, M.R.C.V.S. 

Coton House, Craven Arms, Salop, 

December 1 Ith, 1922. 


Army Veterinary Service. 

London Gazette. War Office. Regular Forces. 
December 15th.—Maj. and Bt. Lt.-Col. J. J. B. Tapley, 

D. S.O., is restored to the establishment (Dec. 16th). 

Territorial Army. 

Capt. T. Dalling is appointed to command a Veterinary 
Hospital (Dec. 16th). 

Army Promotion. 

The names of the following senior officers appear in 
the list, published on December 15th, of those who have 
passed the prescribed examination for promotion:— 
Majors B. L. Lake, D S O., O.B.E., E. C. Webb, O.B.E., 

E. Gibbs, D.S.O., and H. J. Holness, D.S.O. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Period. 

Rabies. 

Anthrax. 

Foot- 

and-Mouth 

Disease. 

Glanders 
(including 
Farcy). * 

Parasitic 
Mange. * 

Sheep 

Scab. 

Swine 

Fever. 

Cases 

Confirmed. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Animals slaught d 
as diseased or 
exposed to in¬ 
fection. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Animals attacked. 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

' 3 

J* 

Q 

S 

ro 

3 

S 

'a 

Outbreaks report¬ 
ed by the Local 
Authorities. 

Outbreaks con¬ 
firmed. 

Swine slaughtered 
as diseased or ex¬ 
posed to infection 

• 

9 

Q 

X 

"3 

© 'c 

o 

UT. BRITAIN. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Week ended 16th Dec., 1922 ... 



14 

15 

i 

105 


... 

26 

38 

33 

43 

28 


1921 



13 

16 





17 

25 

45 

28 

7 

Corresponding J 

1920 

3 


19 

27 





34 

51 

26 

20 

3 

Week in 1 

1919 

2 

... 

6 

7 

i 

78 

1 

i 

111 

185 

30 

35 

14 

Total for 50 weeks, 1922 


1 


490 

562 

1138 

55499 

4 

4 

977 

1366 

597 

1322 

505 


1921 

22 

1 

479 

60S 

44 

3085 

11 

45 

1959 

2960 

580 

1205 

442 

Corresponding j 

1920 

37 


436 

521 

so 

11276 

15 

25 

3455 

5628 

443 

1763 

698 

period in i 

1919 

150 

5 

223 

294 

71 

3144 

23 

59 

4759 

9357 

380 

2235 

1015 


Note.- The tigure* for the current year are approximate only. "Excluding outbreak* in Army horse*. 


IRKLAND. 

Weekended 16th Dec., 1922... 





... 


Outbreaks 

2 

3 

21 

| 

f 1921 ... 







1 

1 

1 

3 

Corresponding Week in -j 

19-20 ... 








12 

1 

3 

{ 1919 ... 







i 

11 

1 

6 

Total for 50 weeks, 1922 


1 

1 





75 

209 

228 

1315 

1 

f 1921 . 

1 

1 

7 

77 



75 

259 

113 

610 

Corresponding period in J 

1920 ... 

1 

1 

... 


1 

1 

3 

92 

329 

15 

44 

[ 1919 ... 





1 

137 

277 

33 

102 


Note.— The tigure* for the current year are approximate only. 
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Thermometers {& Profession 

Best English Make. 

GUARANTEED ACCURATE 


Each Thermometer is marked with 
Professor Hobday’s specification 
for Horse, Dog, Cow, Pig, Sheep 
and Fowl. 


In Strong 
Metal Case. 




EACH. 

3 for 10/- 

With Magnifying Lens. 


Each Thermometer has been tested 
approved, and marked (NP 22) by the 
National Physical Laboratory. 


W. B. HOWLETT & e©. 

IA7 HOLBORN, LONDON. E.C. 


" BOTULISM 

it the term applied to an intoxication produced by 
the toxin of Bacillus Botulinut. Types A and B. 
The symptom-complex of botulinus poisoning in 
domestic animals is identical with a number of 
conditions frequently observed in horses* cattle, 
sheep, and often referred to as 

Grass Disease 
Borna Disease 
Forage Poisoning 
Blind Staggers 
Cerebro>Spinal Meningitis 

The Bacillus Botulinus u found in the soil, on hay, 
grain and forages and in stagnant water. Intoxi¬ 
cation usually takes place through the digestive 
tract from consuming food or water containing the 
toxin elaborated by the growth of the organism 
outside the animal body. 

POLYVALENT BOTULINUS ANTITOXIN. 

Prepared under U.S. Government License No. 107 is indicated as 
a prophylactic and curative measure (Standardized in antitoxic 
units). It is a 100% prophylactic product 

Equivalent in English Money. 

Per bottle 200 mil $6.00 £1 6 6 

Per bottle 40 mil $1.35 6 0 

Post Paid. 

Used successfully in America for over three years. 

Dose: Horse or Cow, 40 mil ; Sheep, 5 mil. 

Send for Literature. 

THE JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 

J — — - 


SERUM LABORATORY, 

ANTWERP. 

(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 

By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero-Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem¬ 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 

39 et 41 RUE DES M0UCHES, 

ANTWERP. 


AN IDEAL PROTECTION FOR VETERINARY 
8URGEON8. 

ALL ACCIDENT8 and ALL ILLNE88E8 
from ANY CAUSE 

can now be insured, covering Large Capital Sums or 
Annuities in case of Accidental Death, Disablement, Leu 
of Limbs or Eyes, and also Weekly Compensation during 
total or partial disablement by 

ANY ACCIDENT or 
ANY SICKNE88. 

Write for details to Insurance Department, John Bill 
and Croydon, Ltd., 6 Giltspur Stroot, E.C. By effecting 
all your Insurance through our House you pay the lowest 
premiums and secure quick and liberal settlement of 
claims without trouble or expense to yourself or your 
family. 

GENERAL 

ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 

PERTH, and ALDWY0H, LONDON, W.O.S. 

A PIONEER COMPANY FOR UVE 8T0CK 

which Insures at Lowest Rates 

Farm Horses Castration of Colts 

Trade Hones Blood Slock, includlnc 

Mares in-Foal Brood Maras 

Unborn Foals Sires 

Pedigree and other Cattle Flat Racen 
Anthrax Steeplechasers, Ac. 

TRANSIT lor 8hows or 8ales and othor SHORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and MARINE RISKS to all parte at Nominal 
Premiums. 

full ooMeiiaaion and inspection fees to veterinary sjrgions 

Claims Paid excMd £16,000,000. 


Telegram.: " LABOSERUM. ANTWERP. 1 
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PLASMUL. 

A scientific poultice, strongly Antiseptic, exerts 
uniform action for 12 or 24 hours. 
Indicated in treatment of any inflammation or 
suppuration that can be attacked externally. 

Willows, Francis, Butler & Thompson, Ltd., 

WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 

40 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 

Telephone: City 3618 and 3619. ESTABLISHED 1761. Telegrams : FORTY, LONDON. 
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These will be received up to Wednesday morning. Five 
lines or under, 3/6 ; or two insertions, 5/- ; for three, 6/6. 
Eacli line above five—first insertion, 8d. ; after first, 4d. 

Average—seven words in a line. 

These Advertisements will not be inserted unless prepaid, 

and if replies are to be received at this office, an extra 
shilling must be included. 


Notice. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

O. Charnock Bradley, M.D., D.Se., M.R.C.V.S., 
Principal. 

T HE SPRING TERM begins on January 9th. Full 
particulars from F. P. Millicjak, W.S., Secretary. 


Appointments Required. 

M .R.C.V.S., disengaged, practical and reliable, ex¬ 
perienced town and country, desires situation as 
Assistant. Soutli of Midlands preferred. Reply 230 
V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 


V ETERINARY Surgeon wishes assistantship in mixed 
practice, with view to partnership or succession. Ex¬ 
cellent references ; capital available. Interview by arrange¬ 
ment. Would do Locum w r ork until permanemly suited. 
Reply 694 V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 

M .R.C.V.S. desires situation as an Assistant or Locum 
Tenens. Experienced in mixed practice. Married, 
one child. Offers. Reply 692 V.R., 12 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


E EXPERIENCED V.S. will act for short period as 
j Assistant in London for Board. Write Box 2240, 
Willings, 30 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

M .R.C.V.S., experienced, desires position as Assistant 
in mixed practice. Highest references. Drive car. 
Reply Box 696 V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 


A S LOCUM, Assistant, or Manager. Experienced 
veterinary surgeon. Excellent references. Can 
drive car. Write offering terms:—B., 65 Rosebery 

Road, Muswell Hill, N.10. 

M .R.C.V.S., age 29, graduated July, 1920, experienced 
in all branches, desires position as Manager, Assist¬ 
ant or Locum. Highest references from first-class Veter¬ 
inary Surgeons. Drive Ford or motor cycle. Reply 698 
V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 


Y OUNG M.R.C.V.S., graduated July (Scotch), desires 
post as Assistant or Locum ; experienced ; can drive 
any car or cycle. Reply 697 V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W.l. 


Mallein and Tuberculin. 

M EMBERS of the Profession may obtain Mallein and 
Tuberculin on application to the Prnc’pal. Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W 1, on the following 
terms: In bottles, 6d. per dose; minimum quantity 
supplied, two doses. In hermetically sealed tubes con¬ 
taining one dose each (specially suitable for use abroad), 
1/- per dose. Concentrated (for the ophthalmic test), 
in coaled tubes. 9d. per dose. 


Practices for Sale. etc. 


A GOOD-CLASS, old-established canine and general 
practice to be sold, in a fashionable seaside town. 
Splendid opportunity for a good canine surgeon. Free 
hold land, kennels, and ample buildings included. Reply 
(588 V.R.. 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 

A DVERTISER, with requisite capital, desires to 
correspond with practitioners wishing to retire. 
Would purchase practice outright or consider Assist ant - 
ship with view to succession. Good-class agricultural 
practice preferred. Correspondence strictly confidential. 
Reply 695 V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road. S.W.l. 

M IDLANDS. An old established Country Practice in 
good hunting and agricultural district. Returns over 
£1,000 a year, scope for more ; nearest opponent 8 miles 
away. Small house ami surgery. Premium £1,500, payable 
as arranged Apply Peacock A*. Hadley, 19 Craven Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


Miscellaneous. 

P RACTITIONERS wishing to dispose of their practices 
or wanting partners art* invited to apply to Peacock 
and Hadley, Veterinary Transfer Agents, 19 Craven Street, 
Strand, W.C., who always have several would-be purchasers 
of practices or partnerships on their books. No charge 
incurred unless sale effected. Locum Tenens and Assistants 
supplied at short notice. 

H ARRY P. STANDLEY, M.R.C.V.S., Orford Place, 
Norwich, Specialist in Castration of Rig and Rup¬ 
tured Horses, is prepared to operate on horses for members 
of the profession. Insurance effected before operation i8 
desired. 


W M. COLLINSON, M.R.C.V.S., South Anston. Shef¬ 
field, is prepared to operate on, or supply solution, 
with full instructions to members of the profession, for 
injection in Bog Spavin, Thoropin, Capped Hock, or other 
Bursal enlargements. Also for stifle lameness in young 
animals. 

M R. WILLIAM SCOTT, F.R.C.V.S., the Laboratory, 
Friarn House, Bridgwater, undertakes the preparation 
of Autogenous Vaccines for the profession. Sterilised 
tubes for collecting materials sent with instructions on 
application. 

A SPLENDID COLLECTION of first-class instruments, 
sufficient for a good-class practice, for sale. Also 
a good library of modern veterinary books. Reply 689 
V.R., 12 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE ADDRESSED TO 
THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 12 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, S.W. 1. 
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Veterinary Diagnosis. 

I N response to numerous requests from practitioners, 
arrangements have been made for veterinary diagnosis 
to be carried out by the Veteriniry Department of the 
Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories. 

All enquiries should be addressed to Wellcome Physi¬ 
ological Research Laboratories, Langley Court, Becken¬ 
ham, Kent. 

Agriculture and Credit 

By T. J. FAITH FULL, M.R.C.V.S. 

Price 3d. 

Published by 

CREDIT RESEARCH LIBRARY, 

70 HIGH HOLBORN. 

Order through any Bookseller. 


GENERAL 

ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 

PERTH, aad ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.0.2. 

A PIONEER COMPANY FOR LIVE STOCK 

which Insures at Lowest Rates 

Farm Horsas Castration ol Colt* 

Trad* Horses Blood Slock, Including 

Marcs in-Foal Brood Marti 

Unborn Foali 8iret 

Pedigree and other Cattle Flat Racera 
Anthrax Steeplechaser*, &e. 

TRANSIT lor Show* or 8»l*i and other SHORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and MARINE RISKS to all part* at Nominal 
Premium*. 

FULL COMMISSION AND INIPECTION FEES TO VETEEINAEV S jROsONS 
Claims Paid exceed £16*000*000. 


CLA8C0W VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

OURSE of Instruction to qualify for Diploma of 
M.R.C.V.S. The Director of Studies can be seen 
at the College during ordinary business hours. Pros¬ 
pectus, post free, can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, James Austin, M.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 105 St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

AN IDEAL PROTECTION FOR VETERINARY 
SURGE0N8. 

ALL ACCIDENTS and ALL ILLNESSE8 
from ANY CAUSE 

can now be insured, covering Large Capital Sums or 
Annuities in case of Accidental Death, Disablement, Less 
ot Limbs or Eyss, and also Weskly Compensation during 
total or partial disablement by 

ANY ACCIDENT or 
ANY SICKNE8S. 

Write for details to Insurance Department, John Bell 
and Croydan, Ltd., 6 Giltspur Street, E.C. By effecting 

all your Insurance through our House you pay the lowest 
premiums and secure quick and liberal settlement of 
claims without trouble or expense to yourself or your 
family. 

Works by Frederick Hobday, 

C.M.G, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

CASTRATION (including Cryptorcilids and Caponing) AND 

OVARIOTOMY OF ALL ANIMALS. 2nd Edition. 
Price 7». 6d. 

Published by W. and A. K. Johnston, Easier Road, Edinburgh 

ANESTHESIA OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS. Price 5». 
ATLAS OF ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
DOG. (In conjunction with Harold Stainton. F.R.C.V.S.) 
EDITOR OF COURTENAY’S VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 3rd Edition. Price I2». 

EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

Published Monthly. Subscription 21s. annually. 

PMished by Bailliire, Tindall do Cox, Cooenl Garden, London 
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We can diagnose your cases by 


- 

H agglutination tests and supply 


= 

H you with Vaccines which have 


— 

= been used extensively and sue- 


I 

H cessfully in the prevention and 


= 

v treatment of this disease. 
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EE Prepared in 


§ 

= THE RE8EARCH LABORATORIES, 

= 

fE RUNCORN, CHE8HIRE, 

= of 


== 

| |}lj SONS 
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il 


IN 

OBSTETRIC 
WORK 

and in all inflammatory conditions, in Metritis 
(in cow, man- and bitch), Holi-evil, Quittors, 
lVIvic Inflammation, Sinuses, Wounds, Abscess, 
Cavities, and Contagious Abortion, VETIOD 
OVULES arc the host form in which to apply 
non-irritant iodine. They are bland in action, 
highly antiseptic, healing and absorptive. They 
allay inflammatory conditions, and alleviate 
soreness and irritation. They will readily 
dissolve—in situ—spreading active, yet 
innocuous, iodine over the 
affected tissues. They dis¬ 
integrate and are absorlx d 
at body temperature. 



VETIOD 

OVULES 

Menley & James, Ltd.,,, 

64 HATTON GARDEN. 
LONDON, EC.I 


No. I Size 
contains i grain 
of Iodine. 
Boxes contain¬ 
ing 12 Ovules, 
1/6 per box, net. 


No. 2 Size 
contains 
grains of Iodine. 
Boxes contain¬ 
ing 6 Ovules, 

1 /6 per box, net. 


“SALO FORM” 

PESSARIES. 

Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin¬ 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 

These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send foi 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 

Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 


DARKNESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 

Wholesale Chemists, 

JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
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INSURANCE 1 


ESTABLISHED 


Honoured with the Patronage of H.M. the King 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


PIONEER LIVE STOCK INSURANCE OFFICE. 

HORSES CATTLE ANTHRAX 
STALLIONS BROOD MARES and FOALS. 

II Glasses of Insurance (except Life) Transacted 


R. R. WILSON, Manager and Secretary' 


R. PARKER SMITH, Sub-Manager. 


R. M, ANDERSON, Agency Manager. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ABERDEEN - 218 Union Street. 
BIRMINGHAM 23 Colmore Row. 
BRISTOL - 28 Baldwin Street. 
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